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Sirtines or THE House (Exemption rrom tae Sranpinc OrpEr)— 
Moved, “ That the proceedings on the Land Purchase (Ireland) Bill, if under discussion 
at Twelve o'clock this night, be not interrupted under the ‘Standing Order, wiatiets 
of the House,”—{ Mr. W. H. Smith) 
Question put :—The House divided ; Ayes 207, “Noes 135 ; ; Majority 72.— 
(Div. List, No. 304.) 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


Land Purchase (Ireland) Bill [Bill 385)— 
Bill considered in Committee [Progress 23rd November] .. 
After short time spent therein— 


PRIVILEGE. 


—_—o—— 
Service or a Summons IN THE Ovrer Lossy on Mr. Sueeny, M.P.— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Chairman do report Progress,”’-—( Mr. Sheehy ;)—After 
short debate, Question put, and agreed to. 
Moved, ‘‘ That a Select Committee be appointed to consider the attempted service 
(together with the attendant circumstances) of a summons upon Mr. Sheehy, Member 
for South Galway, made in the Outer Lobby of the House,’’—({Mr. W. H. Smith) 
After short debate, Question put, and agreed to :—List of the Committee 
Question proposed, ‘‘That Mr. T. M. Healy be a Member of the Com- 
mittee : ’—Question put, and agreed to. 
Question proposed, ‘‘ That Mr. Hanbury be a Member of the Com- 
mittee : ”—Question put, and agreed to. 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Committee have power to send for persons, papers, and records ; that 
five be a quorum ; to withdraw immediately.” 
Question put, and agreed to. 
Entry in the Votes ° 
Moved, ‘‘ That this House will immediately resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee upon the Land Purchase (Ireland) Bill,”—< Wr. W. H. Sanith) 
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After short debate, the House suspended its Sitting at half-past Eight of 
the clock. 





The House resumed its Sitting at Ten of the clock. 


Resolved, That this House will immediately resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee upon the Land Purchase (Ireland) Bill,—( Jf. W. H. Smith.) 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


Land Purchase (Ireland) Bill— 


Bill again considered in Committee 224 
After some time spent therein, Committee report Progress ; to sit again 
To-morrow. 
Employers’ Liability for Injuries to Workmen Bill [Bill 145] 
Bill, as amended, considered .. 275 


Moved, “That the Bill be deferred till Thureday,” (Jr. Matthews : a 
Question put, and agreed to :—Consideration, as amended, deferred till 
Thursday. 

PartaMeNTARY Parers Distrrsution — 


Select Committee ‘appointed, ‘‘ to assist Mr. Speaker in superintending the form and 
regulating the Distribution of Parliamentary Papers :’ ist of the Committee .. 275 


| 2.25.] 
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AUSTRALIA—QUEENSLAND—APPOINTMENT OF GoveRNoR—Sin Henry A. 
Biaxe— Question, The Earl of Harrowby; Answer, The Secretary of 
State for the Colonies (Lord Knutsford); Observations, The Earl of 





Derby - 276 
Lanp Purcuase (IRELAND) Brut—Observations, The Lord President of 
the Council (Viscount Cranbrook), Lord Denman ee -. 278 
Municipal Funds (Ireland) Bill (No. 278)— 
House in Committee (according to order) . 278 


Order of the Day for consideration of Standing Order XXXV. read, and 
discharged ; The Report of the Amendments to be received on 7 uesday 
next; and Bill to be printed, as amended. (No. 290.) 


Public Health. ts Amendment (Buildings in Streets) Bill— 
Moved, ‘‘That th 3)! be now read 2*,”—( Zhe Lord Basing) 282 
Motion agreed to:— ill read 2* accordingly, and committed to a Committee 

of the Whole House on 7wesday next. 


Oaths Bill (No. 272)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the House do now resolve itself into Committee upon the 
said Bill »—( The Earl Spencer) on -. 288 
Motion agreed to :—House in Committee accordingly. 
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M‘Arthur; Answers, The Under sated of State for the Colonies 
(Baron Henry de Worms) . 

Royat Inzisa OonstasuLary — Cowriicr aT " Kinsatz — Question, Mr. 
Deasy ; Answer, The Solicitor General for Ireland (Mr. Madden) 
Riots, &c. (Inetanp)—Toe Kipare Hunt — Question, Mr. Carew; 

Answer, The Solicitor General for Ireland (Mr. Madden) 

Turnkey (Finance, &0.)—Tue Pustic Desr—Question, Mr. Kimber ; 
Answer, The Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (Sir James 
Fergusson) 

Envucarton DeparTMentT—DePaRTMENT oF SCIENCE AND Art—Tue Sctence 
Oortzctions—Questions, Sir Henry Roscoe, Mr. Mundella; Answers, 
The Vice President of the Council {Sir William Hart Dyke), The First 
Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) 

Tue Orv Service—Parmanent Orrictats Howpine Piaces oF Prorit— 
Questions, Sir George Campbell; Answers, The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer (Mr. Goschen) . ee 

AvsrraLia—CuINnEsE IumroRration—Question, Sir George Campbell ; An- 
swer, The Under Secretary of State for the Colonies nea Henry de 
Worms) es es 

Czvton —Tas Leoistative Counor — Reotsrration or ManomMepan 
Mareiaces—Question, Mr. 8. Smith; Answer, The Under Secretary 
of State for the Colonies (Baron Henry de Worms) 

Crmme anp Ovrrace (Inetanp)—Dearta oF Drake, Krxascovrt— 
Question, Mr. Mahony; Answer, The Solicitor General for Ireland 
(Mr. Madden) 

Purcuaszk oF Lanp (IRELAND) “Aor, 1885—Sare or Lanp iv Meata— 
Question, Mr. Mahony; Answer, The Solicitor General for Ireland 
(Mr. Madden) as 

Irtso Lanp Commission —F arr "Rents—Orpnanog Mars—Question, Mr. 
M‘Cartan; Answer, The Solieitor General for Ireland (Mr. Madden) 

Irish Lanp Commission — Fam Rents, Utsrer — ApPLicaTions aND 
Awarps—Questions, Mr. M‘Cartan, Mr. Lea; Answers, The Solicitor 
General for Ireland (Mr. Madden) 

Navy — Portsmoura — Lanpine or Troops — Question, “Major Rasch ; 
Answer, The First Lord of the Admiralty (Lord George Hamilton) . 
Natronat Epvucation (Irngtanp)—Mopet ScHoor TsackEeRs—Question, 
Mr. Johnston; Answer, The Solicitor General for Ireland (Mr. 

Madden) 

Roya Irisn ConstasuLany—REMovat OF a " Pracanp aT Cooracnane, 
Co. TtarE— Question, The Lord Mayor of Dublin (Mr. pera An- 
swer, The Solicitor General for Ireland (Mr. Madden) . = 
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Boarp or Trape—Szamen’s Reoistry Orrice—Co1rovr Serceants W. 
Tucker and J. Howe—Grartvitizs—Question, Sir Henry Tyler; 
Answer, The Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. Jackson) , 

Customs Orricers, Giascow—Orricran Hovrs— Question, Mr. Watt; 
Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. Goschen) 

Law anv Justice (Scortanp)—Rior at OtasaMorE—Case oF Huon 
Marueson, Corrar — Questions, Dr. Clark; Answers, The Lord 
Advocate (Mr. J. P. B. Robertson) 

Excise Duties (Locat Purposes) But—Tae Waeer ann Van Tax— 
Question, Mr. Hobhouse ; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
(Mr. Goschen) ‘ 

TRADE. .AND Manvuracrurs —NamMakers aNp Smatt OmAINMAKERS— 
A Royat OCommission—Questions, Mr. Cunninghame Graham; An- 
—_ The President of the Board of Trade (Sir Michael Hicks- 

each ) ee 

Post Orrice—Sunpay Postar Lisovn—Questions, Mr. Sydney Gedge, Dr. 
Clark ; Answers, The Postmaster General (Mr. Raikes) 

Tue Natioxat Dest—Bravuest oF £50,000 (Mr. O’Reitty Duasz)— 
Questions, Mr. Justin M‘Carthy, The Lord Mayor of Dublin (Mr. 
Sexton), Mr. T. M. Healy, Mr. Henry H. Fowler; Answers, The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. Goschen) 

Juprcrat Commitrez or THE Privy Oovuncrt—Sm Barnss Peracoox— 
Question, Mr. Kimber ; Answer, The First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. 
W. H. Smith) 

Avustratia—CoLoniaL GoveRNoRSHIPS — Tux Victortan— PartiaMent— 
Question, Mr. Johnston; Answer, The Under Secretary of State for 
the Colonies (Baron Henry de Worms) . oe 

AUSTRALIA — QUEENSLAND — APPOINTMENT oF Governon—Question, Sir 
George Baden-Powell ; Answer, The Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies (Baron Henry de Worms) * 

Criinat Law anp Procepure (Iretanp) Aor, 1887—Proszovrion oF 
In1su Mempers—Question, The Lord Mayor of Dublin (Mr. Sexton) ; 
Answer, The Solicitor General for Ireland (Mr. Madden) 

Street Music (Merrororis) Actr—Srreer Simemvec—Question, Mr. J. ; 
Rowlands; Answer, The Secretary of State for the Home Department 
(Mr. Matthews) 

Business OF THE Hovse—Question, Mr. John it) (Par "Answer, The 
First Lord of the a bag W. 8. Poe [Further Questions 
thereon | as ee 





Sirtmnes or THE Hovse (Exemption From THE Stanpine OrpER)— 
Moved, *‘ That the Proceedings on the Committee of Supply, if under discussion at 
Twelve o'clock this night, be not interrupted under the Standing hemes re: of 
the House,”—(Mr. William Henry Smith) 
Question put :—The House divided ; Ayes 167, Noes 117; Majority 50. 


—(Div. List, No. 318.) 
ORDER OF THE DAY, 


— — 
SUPPLY—censidered in Committee—Civm Service EstimaTEs— 
(In the Committee.) 
Crass VI.—Non-Errectivz AnD CHARITABLE SERVICES. 


(1.) Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That a sum, not exceeding £139,610, 
be granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge 
which will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 3lst day of 
March 1889, for Superannuation and Retired Allowances to Persons formerly 
employed in the lublic Service, and for Compassionate or other Special Allow- 
ances and Gratuities awarded by the Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury ’ 
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Scppty—Crvit Service Estimates—Committee—continued. 
After debate, Moved, ‘‘ That Item A, Superannuation Allowances, be reduced by the 
sum of £500, in renee of + Pensions,”’ — (Mr. Labouchere :)—After 
further short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. { 


Original Question again proposed .. ee ee oe 679 
Moved, “ That a sum, not exceeding £138,510, be granted for the said Service,”— 
(Mr. Labouchere :)—After short debate, Question put :—The Committee divided ; 
Ayes 81, Noes 114; Majority 33.—(Div. List, No. 319.) 
Original Question again proposed .. oe ee «» 689 
After short debate, Moved, ‘‘ That a sum, not exceeding £139,180, be granted for the 
said Service,”’—(Mr. Hunter :)—After further short debate, Question put :—The 
Committee divided ; Ayes 69, Noes 126; Majority 457.—(Div. List, No. 320.) 


Original Question again proposed .. ee ee oe 692 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Question be now put,”—(Mr. W. H. Smith :)—Question put :— 
The Committee divided ; Ayes 130, Noes 75; Majority 55.—(Div. List, No. 321.) 
Original Question put accordingly, ‘‘ That a sum, not exceeding £139,510, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which 
will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of March 
1889, for Superannuation and Retired Allowances to Persons formerly employed in 
the Public Service, and for Compassionate or other Special owances and 
Gratuities awarded by the Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury: ’’—The 
Committee divided ; Ayes 145, Noes 72; Majority 73.—(Div. List, No. 322.) 

(2.) £4,400, to complete the sum for Merchant Seamen’s Fund Pensions, &c.—After 


short debate, Vote agreed to ee on oe -- 693 
(3-) £488,000, to complete the sum for Pauper Lunatics, England.—After short 

debate, Vote agreed to es oe ee o. 694 
(4-) £13, to complete the sum for Savings Banks and Friendly Societies Registry. ved 


—After short debate, Vote agreed to oe . . 
(5.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding £338, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which 
will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 3lst day of March 
1889, for certain Miscellaneous Charitable and other Allowances in Great Britain” 701 
After debate, Moved, ‘‘That a sum, not exceeding £238, be granted for the said 
Service,”—(Mr. Picton :)—After further short debate, Question put, and negatived. 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Crass IV.—Epvcation, Sorence, anp Arr. 


(6.) Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That a sum, not exceeding £422, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which 
will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of March 
1889, for the Salaries on Expenses of the National Portrait Gallery "’ « Til 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Chairman do report Progress, and ask leave to sit again,’— 
(Mr. Labouchere :)—After short debate, Question put :—The Committee divided ; 
Ayes 60, Noes 133; Majority 73.—(Div. List, No. 323.) 

Original Question again proposed .. oe 

After short debate, Original Question put, and agreed to. 

(7.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding £4,900, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which 
will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 3lst day of March 
1889, for Grants in Aid of the Expenditure of certain Learned Societies in Great 
Britain and Ireland ”’ es ee se oo 719 

Moved, ‘‘ That a sum, not exceeding £3,900, be granted for the said Service,"’"—(Dr. 

Clark :)}—After short debate, Question put, and negatived. 

Original Question again proposed .. ee ee ee «722 

After short debate, Original Question put, and agreed to. 

(8.) £4,852, to complete the sum for London University. 

(9.) £7,000, to complete the sum for Universities and Colleges, Grants in Aid.—After 


718 


short debate, Vote agreed to ee - oe ee 724 
(10.) £1,000, to complete the sum for Deep Sea Exploring Expedition (Report).— 
After short debate, Vote agreed to , > - om Cpet oo 727 


Moved, “ That the Chairman do report Progress, and ask leave to sit again,’’—({ Mr. 
Jackson :)—After short debate, Question put, and agreed to. 7 


Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow ; Committee to sit again 7o-morrow. 
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MOTIONS. 


— o——_ 


Sand Grouse Protection Bill—Ordered (Mr. Sydney Buxton, Sir George Trevelyan, 
Lord Charles Beresford, Sir John Lubbock, Mr. Osborne Morgan, Sir Henry James, Mr. 
Richard Power, Sir Edward Birkbeck, Mr, Broadhurst); presented, and read the first 
time [Bill 391] ee ee ee ee ee 


Tribunals of Commerce Bill—Ordered (Mr. Jacoby, Sir Albert Rollit, Mr. Montagu, 
Mr. James Maclean, Mr. Esslemont) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 392] 


ADJOURNMENT— 
Moved, ‘‘ That this House do now adjourn,” —( Mr. Jackson) - 
After short debate, Question put, and agreed to. [1.35.] 


COMMONS, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 1. 
MOTION. 


—ro — -— ad 


Srrrinc or tHE House (Satrurpay)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Sitting of the House this day be held subject to the Rules and 
Orders in force with — to the Gai of the —* on as Mr. W. 
H. Smith) pa 


Narters anp Smart Cuarnmakers—NeEw Dene or Procepure, 1888— 
Sranpine Orper 27 (Disorperty Conpuct)— Mr. CunnincHaME 
GranamM OrpgrED TO WiTHDRAW — Questions, Mr. Cunninghame 
Graham, Mr. Bradlaugh ; Answers, The President of the Board of 
Trade (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach), The First Lord of the Treasury 
(Mr. W. H. Smith) ee os ee ee 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


---—-—-0 


SUPPLY—constdered in Committee—Crvit, Service EstimaTEs— 
(In the Committee.) 


Crass V.—Foreiegn anp CotontAt SERVICES. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That a sum, not exceeding £45,260, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which 
will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of esas 
1889, for the Expenses of Her Majesty’s Embassies and Missions Abroad” 

After debate, Moved, ‘‘ That Item 2 Salaries, &c., be reduced by the sum of £500, 
part of the Salary of the Agent in Egypt, (Mr. John Morley :)—After further 
debate, Question Nos :—The Committee divided ; Ayes 101, Noes 136; Majority 
35.—(Div. List, No. 324.) 

Original Question again = 

After short debate, it being half after Five of the clock, the Chairman left the Chair 
to make his report to the House. 


Committee report Progress; to sit again upon Monday next. 





PRIVILEGE. 
; atpanttiniiate 
Service or a Summons in THe Ovrer Lossy on Mr. Sueeny, M.P.— 
Letrers Postep to Memsers or tais Hovse—Observations, The 
Lord Mayor of Dublin (Mr. Sexton) 
Ordered, That the said Letters be referred ‘to the Select “Committee on 
ae (Service of a Summons in the Outer Lobby on Mr. Sheehy, 
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ORDER OF THE DAY. 


——§-——— 


Surrty—Rerort—Resolutions [30th November] reported .. oe 

(1.) £139,510, (Superannuation and Retired Allowances to Persons formerly em a 
in the Public Service, and for Compassionate or other 8; cial Allowances and Gra- 
tuities awarded by the Commissioners of Her Majesty's Treasury.) 

After short debate, Amendment proposed, to leave out “ £139,510,” i 
order to insert ‘‘ £138,310,”—( Mr. Dillon.) 

Question proposed, “ That ‘ £139, 510’ stand part of the Resolution :”— 
After further short debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Resolution agreed to. 

Subsequent Resolutions agreed to. (6.30. ] 


LORDS, MONDAY, DECEMBER 3. 
Their Lordships met for the despatch of Judicial Business only. [4.30. } 


COMMONS, MONDAY, DECEMBER 3. 
QUESTIONS. 


Irish Lanp Covrr—Jupicrat Renrs—Appiications anp AWARDS — 
Question, Mr. J. E. Ellis; Answer, The Solicitor General for Ireland 
(Mr. Madden) 

Intanp Navicatton any Dratnacz (Inetanp)—Rrver Baxy Trustezs— 
Question, Mr. Pinkerton ; Answer, The Solicitor General for Ireland 
(Mr. Madden) 

METROPOLITAN Fire Brigape—CoMPENsATIONS AND Pznsions—Question, 
Lord Charles Beresford; Answer, Mr. Tatton Egerton 

Hien Court or Justice — Tue ADMINISTRATIVE Srarr — Repunpant 
Crerxs — Questions, Mr. Jennings, Mr. Hanbury; ree The 
Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. Jackson) . 

PaRLIAMENT—ARRANGEMENTS OF THIS Hoven—Questicn, "Mr. Souesl 
Vincent ; Answer, The First Commissioner of Works (Mr. Plunket) . 

Army (Avuxmiary Forces)—Arrittery Votunreer Oorps =» Gnastion, 
Mr. Coghill ; Answer, The Secretary of State for War (Mr. E. 
Stanhope) 

Inpi—Law ann Justice—Case or Nurnoo Witson—Question, Mr. 
Bradlaugh ; Answer, The Under Secretary of State for India (Sir John 


Gorst) 
Poor Law (Scorzaxp)—Donatp "Mactz0p—Question, Dr. Clark ; Answer, 
The Lord Advocate (Mr. J. P. B. Robertson) ‘ ee 


Scortanp—Roap Trustees or WESTERN Auumaisununen~Qneation, Dr. 
Clark; Answer, The Lord Advocate (Mr. J. P. B. Robertson) 

Prexs and Harsours (Inetanp)—Fisuery Pier ar Scuvutt, Co. Corx— 
a Mr. Flynn; Answer, The Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. 

ackson) 

Cammat Law—Tue Epunoam Burotary—Tue Convicts BRANNAGHAN 
AND Murpay—Questions, Mr. Milvain, Mr. H. Gardner, Mr. Pickers- 
gill; Answers, The Secretary of State for the Home Department 
‘Mr, Matthews) 

Irish Lanp Comaisston—J upicrar Rewrs—Paices oF Propvce, &o.— 
Questions, Mr. M‘Cartan ; 5 aia The Solicitor General for Ireland 
(Mr. Madden) ‘ : oe oe 
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Merropouiran Poxice Force—Recerrrs anp ExprenpirvrE—Question, Sir 
George Baden- Powell ; Answer, The Secretary of State for the Home 
Department (Mr. Matthews) oe 

Loca, Government (Enoxanp anp WALEs) Acr—Secrsest 23—(Question, 
ys W. Sidebottom ; Answer, The President of the Local Government 

Board (Mr. Ritchie) 

Trape aNpD Commerce—Untoapinc Psrroteum Om, at Liverroor— 
Questions, Lord Henry Bruce; Answers, The President of the Board 
of Trade (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) ‘> 

Business oF THE Hovse—Tue Emrioyers’ LiaBuiTy FoR | Inzunms TO 
Worxmen Birt—Questions, Mr. Aird, Mr. Osborne Morgan, Mr. 
Broadhurst ; Answers, The Secretary of State for the Home a3 
acs _ Matthews), The First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. H. 

mi os 

Army (Inp1a)—Inpran Oapets —THe Recvtations—Question, Sir Robert 
Aa Answer, The Under Secretary of State for India (Sir John 

orst 

Raltway ae Oana TRAFFIC, 1888—Txe Jupers—Question, Mr. J. W. 
Barclay; Answer, The President of the Board of Trade (Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach) 

Sea Fisnery Boarp (Scortanp) — TRawzina —- Questions, Mr. J. W. 
Barclay, Mr. Esslemont, Mr. J. Sinclair; Answers, The Lord Advocate 
(Mr. J. P. B. Robertson) 

Crunat Law anv Procepure (Ireanp) Acr, 1887 —PRocLaMATION OF 
A Meetine at Warerrorp—Questions, Mr. R. Power; Answers, The 
Solicitor General for Ireland (Mr. Madden) 

Scorch Satmon Fisaine But—Lecistation—Question, Mr. Thorburn ; : 
Answer, The Lord Advocate (Mr. J. P. B. Robertson) . . 

Sourma Arrica (Natat)—Senrence on Five Macrvne—Question, Dr. 
Clark ; Answer, The Under Secretary of State for the Colonies (Baron 
Henry de Worms) 

National MpucATION (Inetanp) —Mopet Scuoors—Tue Heap Masrers— 
Question, Colonel Waring ; Answer, The Solicitor General for Ireland 
(Mr. amar, ols ee se oe 

Arrica (West Coast)—Tue Royat Nicer Oompany—Question, Mr. 
Picton ; Answer, The Under Secretary of State for ae Affairs 
(Sir James Fergusson) oe ee 

Royat Iris Oonstaputary—Arrgsts In Oo. Kerry without WARRANT 
—Questions, Mr. Flynn, The Lord Mayor of Dublin (Mr. Sexton) ; 
Answers, The Solicitor General for Ireland (Mr. Madden) 

Law anp Justice (Ingtanp)—Osanoe or Venuz—Questions, Mr. Tuite, 
The Lord Mayor of Dublin (Mr. Sexton); Answers, The Solicitor 
General for Ireland (Mr. Madden) : : 

Army (Auxmiary Forces)—Oxrorp anD Camperpez Rete Votunrerrs— 
Question, Mr. tama Answer, The Secretary of State for War 
(Mr. E. Stanho 

Locat Taxation— a or Locat Rates—Question, Mr. Bartley yj 
Answer, The President of the Local Government Board (Mr. Ritchie) 

Contacious Disgases (Anmmats) Act, 1886—Surgrvision or Darrigs AND 
OCowsHEeDs—Question, Mr. Cochrane-Baillie; Auswer, The President 
of the Local Government Board (Mr. Ritchie) 

Post Orrice (InetanD)—Post Orrice at GLENANIFF, Norta Letram— 
Question, Mr. Conway; Answer, The Postmaster General (Mr. 
Raikes se 60 

TRADE AND On rN np SMALL OmaInMAKERs oF ORADLEY 
Heatra—Questions, Mr. Conybeare; Answers, The Secretary of State 
for the Home Department (Mr. Matthews), The First Lord of the 
Treasury (Mr. W. i. Smith); Observations, Mr. Brooke Robinson ., 
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Taz Macisrracy (Inztanp)—Carrarys Pronxetr, R.M.—Questions, Mr. 
T. M. Healy, Mr. Lane; Answers, The Solicitor General for Ireland 
(Mr. Madden) 

Army—CompuLsory Renseuset OF ve Qmume~Rvus Wannstie, 
1887—Questions, Mr. T. M. Healy ; cacti The sa Bia ae of State 
for War (Mr. E. Stanhope) ee 

CRIMINAL Law anp Procepure (IrRELanp) “Ae, 1887—Tae NaTIonaL 
Leacve at Meet, Co. Cork — Wipow Dempsey’s Farm at 
Lovanrea—Questions, Mr. Dillon; Answers, The Solicitor General 
for Ireland (Mr. Madden) . oe 

Lunatic AsyLums (Tnmcase ~~ Raomnecmp District Aaviem—Qaestion, 
The Lord Mayor of Dublin (Mr. Sexton); Answer, The Solicitor 
General for Treland (Mr. Madden) : 

Evictions (Ingtanp)—Evictions oN THE Surauzy Estates, Canazox- 
macross—Questions, Mr. P. O’Brien, The Lord Mayor of Dublin (Mr. 
Sexton); Answers, The Solicitor General for Ireland (Mr. Madden) .. 

Law anv Justice (IreLanp)— THe Ooroner’s Inquest on Patrick 
Auern, at Mipieron —Government Reporters — Questions, Mr. 
Lane; Answers, The Solicitor General for Ireland (Mr. Madden) 

Grants or Rieguts over Crown Lanps—Tue Nationat Ririe Assoota- 
TIoN—Questions, Sir John Swinburne, Mr. Hanbury ; Answers, The 
Secretary of State for War (Mr. E. Stanhope) 

Custom Hovse Orricers--Hovrs or Dury—Question, Mr. Conybeare; 
Answer, The Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. Jackson) . ee 

Crmunan Law— Law or Evipence — Tue Becsvemax Burciary — 
— Mr. Mowbray ; a The Solicitor General (Sir Edward 

arke) 

Law AND Josrice—A Court oF Ormanat Aprrat—TuE Epuivanaa 
Burotary—Lecistation —Questions, Mr. Anderson, Mr. Conybeare, 
Mr. Bartley; Answers, The Solicitor General (Sir Edward Clarke), 
The First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) .. oe 

PaRLiAMENTARY Execrions—Recistration oF VotTers—REForMs—Ques- 
tion, Mr. Cremer; Answer, The First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. 
H. Smith) .. ° 

Tae Juprcra, Comairrer oF THE Privy Councrz—Roman- Dutcx Law— 
Questions, Mr. Conybeare ; Answers, The First Lord of the pens ig 
(Mr. W. H. Smith) oe 

Eoyrr—Svaxin—Question, Mr. John Morley ; ‘Anewer, The "First Lord of 
the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) 

Pusric Business—Questions, Mr. John Morley, Mr. Marjoribanks, Mr. 
Broadhurst, Mr. Labouchere, Mr. A. E. Pease; Answers, [he First 





Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) oe 
ArracuMent or A Member (Mr. Gent- cn Tee of Notice, 
Mr. T. M. Healy oe ; oe oe 
u OTION. 
—e—_ 


Srrrmves or tHE Hovse (Exemprion rrom THe Stanpinc OrpER)— 
Moved, “ That the Proceedings on Supply, if under discussion at Twelve o'clock this 
night, be not neice under the Bianding Pam, Sittings of the eae Mr. 
W. H. Smith) 
Question put : —The House divided ; Ayes 179, Noes 97 ; Majority 82.— 
(Div. List, No. 325.) 
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ORDER&B OF THE DAY. 


SUPPLY —considered in Committee—Crvim Service EstmaTes— ; 
(In the Committee.) 
Crass II.—Satarres anp Expsenses or Crvit, DeparTMEnts. 


(1.) £2,478, to complete the sum for the Lord Lieutenant’s Household, nie a 
After short debate, Vote agreed to 858 
Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That a sum, not exceeding £12,707, 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which 
will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of March 
1889, for the Salaries and Expenses of the "Offices of the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland in Dublin and London, andjSubordinate Departments ” $874 
Moved, “ That Item A, Salaries, Household, part of the Salary of the Chief Secretary, 
be reduced by the sum of £425,” —(Mr. Ta hn Eilis :)—Atter long debate, Moved, 
“That the Chairman do report Progress, and ask leave to sit again, Mr. 
William O’ Brien :)— Question put, and agreed to. . 


Resolution to be reported Zo-morrow ; Committee to sit again To-morrow. 


Patents, Designs, and Trade Marks mm [Lordi] Log =! af 
Order for Consideration, as amended, read . 975 
Consideration, as amended, deferred till To-morrow 


Divisional Magistrates (Ireiand) Bill [Bill 374]— 
pape resuming Adjourned Debate on Second ssasae [10th August], 
‘ ° oe 976 


Debate further adjourned till 7o-morrow. 


Companies Clauses Consolidation Act (1845) Amend- 
ment Bill— 
Order for Consideration of Lords’ Amendments read - or, woe 
Consideration of Lords’ Amendments deferred till To-morrow. [1.10.] 


LORDS, TUESDAY, DECEMBER 4. 


Oaths Bill (No. 272)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 3*,”—( The Earl Spencer) .. 976 
After debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read 3* accordingly. 
On Question, ‘ ‘That the Bill do pass:""—Amendment moved, and nega- 
tived :— Bill passed. 


Land Charges Registration and Searches Bill— 


Commons’ Amendments considered and agreed to 980 
Consequential Amendments made ; and the Bill returned to the Commons. 


Land Purchase (Ireland) Bill (No. 293)— 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,””—( Zhe Lord Ashbourne) 980 

Amendment moved, to leave out (‘‘now,”) and add at the end of the . 
Motion (‘‘ this day two months,’’)—( Zhe Lord Denman.) 

Aiter debate, on’ Question, That (‘‘now”’) stand part of the Motion? 
Resolved in the affirmative :—Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed to 
a Committee of the Whole House on Jhureday next; and -presaean | 
Order No. XXXYV. to be considered in order to its being dispen 
with. 


Tse Parxs (Merropotis)—Hypz Park—Txe PLanraTions BY THE 
SexPentiInE — Question, The Earl of Pi: te Answer, Lord 
Henniker ., -_ +» 1007 
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on question, resolved in the negative .. a ee 
[8.0.] 
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—p —_ 
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Sir James Corry ; Answer, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. A. J. 
Balfour oe 

PR na Aor, i8383—Szorton 122—AwenpeD Rvtes—Question, Mr. 
Woodall; Answer, The President of the Board of Trade (Sir Michael 
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Vincent; Answer, The Secretary to the Admiralty (Mr. Forwood) .. 
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Mr. Handel Cossham; Answer, The President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board (Mr. Ritchie) . 
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Anewers, The Under Secretary of State for India (Sir John Gorst) 
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awer, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour) 
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Question, Mr. M‘Cartan; Answer, Sir Herbert Maxwell (A Lord of 
the Treasury) 

Intise Lanp Comaission—Farr Rewrs —- APPOINTMENT or ADDITIONAL 
Sus-Oommissioners—Questions, Mr. M‘Cartan, Mr. Flynn; Answers, 
The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour) 
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Raikes) 
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Randolph Churchill; Answer, The Secretary of State for War (Mr. E. 
Stanhope) 
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J. M. Maclean, Mr. Buchanan; Answers, The Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs (Sir James Fergusson) - 

Inp1a—Tae Inpian Nationat Conaress—Speeca or tae Marquess oF 
Dorrertn—Questions, Mr. J. M. Maclean, Mr. Bradlaugh, Mr. T. M. 
Healy ; Answers, Mr. Speaker 

Inroxioatina Liquors (Licgnces Rervsev)—Question, Mr. ‘Caleb Wright ; 
Answer, The Under Secretary of State for the Home vere (Mr. 
Stuart- Wortley) 

Lonpon Ooat anp WINE Dorzs—Question, Mr. Pickersgill ; " Answer, The 
President of the Local Government Board (Mr. Ritchi<) ee 

Oammat Law—Tue Epiincuam Burotary—Oase or BraNnNaGHAN AND 
Mvuaroy—Question, Mr. Pickersgill; Answer, The Under Secretary 
of State for the Home Department ( Mr. Stuart- Wortley) 

Grants or Riours over Onown Laxps — Tae Nationa. Riese Assoora- 
tion—Questions, Sir John Swinburne ; Answers, The Secretary of 
State for War (Mr. E. Stanhope), The First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. 

W. H. Smith) ie “3 pa rt 
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Locat GovERNMENT (Scorzaxp)—Tue Hamiron Burczss Frx—Question, 

Mr. Philipps; Answer, The Lord Advocate (Mr. J. P. B. Robertson) 1021 
Easr Inpia—Conractous Drakasss aNnp CANTONMENT Acts— Question, 

Mr. James Stuart; Answer, The Under Secretary of State for India 

(Sir John Gorst) 1022 
CoLoniaL Governons—TuE Care Corony—Sir Henry Braxe—Question, 

Dr. Clark; Answer, The Under Secretary of State for the Colonies 


(Baron Henry de mot 1022 
InsPEcToRsHIP oF MrnEs mraxp)— Question, Mr. Munro-Ferguson ; : 

Answer, The Wnder Sections of State for the Home Department (Mr. 

Stuart- Wortley) -. 1022 


Sourn AFrica — BErcnvanaLanp — Kuama, Caer OF Bamanowato —_ 
Questions, Mr. Hubbard, Dr. Clark; Answers, The Under Secretary 
of State for the Colonies (Baron Henry de Worms) .. 1028 
Sarz or Inroxtcatine Liquors on Sunpay Hirt—Questions, Mr. J. 0. 
Stevenson, Mr. Bradlaugh; Answers, The First Lord of the Treasury 
(Mr. W. H. Smith) ° 1023 
Banx Hoimays Act—Sxct10n 6—Tue Cunistuas Houipay—Question, 
Mr. W. Beckett; Answer, The First Lord of the iain (Mr. W. H. 
Smith) o0 ee oe 1024 


MOTION. 


PartiaMENT—TuHE New Rvuwes or Procepurne, 1882—Rvre 2 (Apsourn- 
MENT OF THE Hovse)—Eocyrt—Desraton or A British Batrauion 
ro Svakin— 
Moved, ‘‘ That this House do now adjourn,” —(ZLord Randolph Churchill) 1024 
After ‘debate, Question put :—The House divided; Ayes 189, Noes 231; 
Majority 42. 
Division List, Ayes and Noes oe es .. 1058 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—_—o—— 
SUPPLY— considered in Committee—Civm Szrvice EstimaTes— 


(In the Committee.) 


Oxass IJ.—Sararres anp Expenses or C1vit. DEPARTMENTs. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding £12,707, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which 
il come in course of payment during the year ending on the Siet day of March 
1889, for the Salaries and Expenses of the Offices of the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland in Dublin and London, and Subordinate Depeepente ” 1062 

Moved, “That Item A, Salaries, Household, part of the Salary of the Chief Secre- 
tary, be be reduced by the sum of £425 (Mr. John Ellis :)—After long debate, 
Question put:—The Committee divided; Ayes 181, Noes 233; Majority 52.— 
(Div. List, No. 327.) 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 
It being after Midnight, the Chairman left the Chair to make his report to the 
“ieak 


Resolution to be reported To-morrow ; Committee to sit again Zo-morrow. 


Patents, Designs, and Trade Marks Bill (Zorts} og 348 ]— 


Bill, as amended, considered .. .» 1134 
Consideration, as amended, deferred till Thursday. 
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Liability of Trustees Bill [Zords] [Bill 365]— 
Bill, as amended, considered .. .. 1134 


After debate, Moved, “That the Debate be now adjourned,” — (Hr. 
Conybeare : :)—Motion agreed to: —Debate adjourned till Friday. 


County Courts Appeals (Ireland) Bill [Bill 166]— 
Bill considered in Committee, and reported without Amendment -. 1143 
Bill read the third time, and passed. [12.45.] 


COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 5. 
QUESTIONS. 
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Grants or Ricuts over Crown Lanps—Tue Natronat Rirrze Assocra- 
TIoN—Questions, Sir John Swinburne, Mr. J. E. Ellis; Answers, The 


Secretary of State for War (Mr. E. Stanhope) é0 . 1144 
ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
——__ 0 —— 


SUPPLY—considered in Committee —Crvin Sunviox EsTIMATES— 
(In the Committee.) 


Crass II.—Sarartes anp Expenses or Crvit DEPARTMENTS. 
(1.) £553, to co mat the sum for Charitable Donations and rere ohm 


Ireland. _—After ort debate, Vote agreed to . 1144 
(2.) £61,698, to complete the sum for the Local Goveanent Board, Treland. —after 
debate, Vote agreed to 1146 


Motion made, and Question speneel, “That a sum, not ébieciil £13,728, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the rge which 
will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of March 
1889, for the Salaries and Expenses of the Office of Public Works in Ireland” .. 1213 


It being after half Five of the clock, the Chairman left the Chair to make his report 
to the House. 
Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow ; Committee also report Progress ; 
to sit again 7o-morrow. 


Surrpty—Report—Resolutions [4th December] reported .. . 1216 
£12,707, (Salaries and age of the Offices of the Chief Secretary to the Lord Siew 
tenant of Ireland in Dublin and London, and Subordinate Departments. ) 
After short debate, Resolution agreed to, [6.30. ] 


LORDS, THURSDAY, DECEMBER 6. 


Land Purchase (Ireland) Bill (No. 223)— 

Moved, ‘‘ That the House dd now resolve itself into Committee upon the 
said Bill,” —{ Zhe Lord Chancellor of Ireland) . 1221 

After short debate, Motion agreed to :—House in Committee accordingly. 

Standing Order No. XXXV. considered (according to order), and dispensed 
with; Amendment reported. 

Moved, “That the Bill be now read 3*,”—( Zhe Lord Chancellor of Ireland :) 
—Motion agreed to:—Bill read 3°, and passed, and sent to the Commons. 


Epvucation Department—OCorPorat Punisument 1n Boarp ScHoors— 
Saunpers Roap Boarp Scuoot — Question, Observations, The Earl 
of Meath; Reply, The Lord Chancellor (Lord Halsbury) -. 1229 
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Ewetoyers’ Liasriry ror Insvrtes To Workwen Brit — Question, Mr. 
Broadhurst; Answer, The First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. 
Smith) - ée oe oe -» 1262 
MOTIONS. 
—o—_ 


New Rotes or Parocepcre, 1882—Roce 2 (Ansovaymenr or THE 
Hovse)—Tae Unsarisracrory Posrrion or Pusttc Bustwess— 


Moved, ‘‘ That this House do now adjourn,” —( Mr. Labouchere) -» 1263 
After debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Srrrinos or THE Hovse (Exemprion rrom tae Sranpine Orper)— 
Moved, “ That the proceedings on Supply, if under discussion at T'walve o’clos this 
night, be not —— under the Ts ba) ae of the Hous3,”—{ Mr. 
W. H. Smith) +» 1275 
Question put :—The House divided ; Ayes 226, Noes 117; “Majority 109. 
(Div. List, No. 328.) 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—_— 9—— 
SUPPLY—considered in Committee—Orviz Service Estrmates— 
(In the Committee.) 


Crass I11.—Sartarres anD Expenses or Crvit DEPARTMENTS. — 


(t.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding £13,728, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which 
will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of March 
1889, for the Salaries on Expenses of the Office of Public Works in Ireland” 1275 
Moved, “ That Item A, Salaries, be reduced by £800, part of the Salary of the Chief 
Engineer,” (Mr. Lane : :)—After debate, Question put, and negatived, 
(2.) £2,010, to complete the sum for the Record Office, Ireland. 
(3.) £4,747, to complete the sum for the Registrar General’s Office, Ireland.—After 
short debate, Vote agreed to +» 1821 
(4.) £5,973, to complete the sum for Valuation and ‘Boundary Survey, Ireland. 


Crass III.—Law anp Justice. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That a sum, not exceeding £32,665 (including 
- Supplementary sum of £10,000), be granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
to defray the Charge which will come in course of payment during the 
year car ending on the 31st day of March 1889, for Criminal Prosecutions and other 
Charges in Ireland, including certain Allowances under the Act 15 and 16 
vie” c. 83” 1324 ; 
After debate, Moved, “ That Item A, ‘Law Officers, be reduced by £500, of the j 
Salary of the Attorney General,’ "_( Mr. Shaw Lefevre : *) —Atter further debate, 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Chairman do report Progress, and ask leave to sit again,’’— 
(Mr. T. P. 0 Connor :)—After further short debate, Motion, by _ withdrawn. 
Original Question again proposed 1378 
Original Question put :—The Committee divided ; Ay es 76, Noes 157; Majority 81.— 
(Div. List, No. 329.) 
Moved, “ That the Chairman do report Progres3, and ask leave to sit again,’’—( Mr. 
A. J. Balfour :)—After short debate, Question put, and agreed to. 


Resolutions to be reported To-morrow ; Committee also report Progress ; 
to sit again Zo-morrow. 
Patents, Designs, and Trade Marks Bill [ Zords] [Bill 348 }— 


Bill, as amended, considered .. ee -» 1380 
Bill read the third time, and passed, with Amendments. 


Preferential Payment of Wages (No. 2) Bill [Bill 381]— 


Bill considered in Committee .. ., 1880 
After short time spent therein, Bill reportsd ; a3 aneniel, to be ea- 
sidered upon Monday next. 
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Sand Grouse Protection Bill [Bill 391]— 
Bill considered in Committee .. -. 1883 


After short time spent therein, Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered Zo-morrow. 


MOTION. 
—» — 


Trap—e AND ManvuractureE — Narters aNnD Smart OsAINMAKERS — 


REsoLuTion— 
Moved, “ That the state of things revealed in the Report of the Labour Co ndent 
of the Board of Trade in reference to the — condition of the Nailers and Small 
Chain Makers in South Staffordshire and t Worcestershire requires the attention 
of Parliament at the earliest possible period,’’—(Mr. Brooke Robinson) -» 1384 


After short debate, Debate adjourned till To-morrow. 
2.40. | 


LORDS, FRIDAY, DECEMBER 7. 


Their Lordships met for the despatch of Judicial Business only. [4.15.] 
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Tue Satrers’ Company —Question, Mr. T. W. Russell ; Answer, The 
Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour) ee -- 1408 
Law anv Justice—Covurr Hovszs— AccommopaTION FoR Prisoners 
awaitinc Triat—Question, Sir Ughtred Kay-Shuttleworth ; Answer, 
The Secretary of State for the Home Department (Mr. Matthews) -. 1408 
NationaL Epvoation (IrEtanp)— Tecunicat Scuoors — —* Mr. 
M‘Laren; Answer, The Chief ee for Ireland (Mr. A. J. 
Balfour) - ee -. 1409 
Prison Rugs (Tennann)—~Tanauane OF ‘Pau AND CLERGYMEN— 
Questions, Mr. M‘Laren, The Lord Mayor of Dublin (Mr. Sexton) ; \ 
Answers, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour) «. 1410 
Crmunat, Law—Yovururut Orrenpers anp Bart—Question, Mr. Pickers- 
gill; Answer, The Secretary of State for the Home ts <page (Mr. 
Matthews) -. 14) 
Irish Lanp Commisstox—Sus-Commission, Batiycast1z, “Oo. ANTRIM— 
Question, Mr. M‘Cartan; Answer, The Chief Secretary for lreland 
(Mr. A. J. Balfour) 1412 
REGisTRATION OF ‘VOTERS (Inszaxp) —Disavattrreatiox —Question, Mr. 
M‘Cartan ; Answer, The Chief pecs for Ireland (Mr. A. J. . 
Balfour) o> . 1412 
Coat AND Inonstons Muvzs—-DeaTH Rare 1 Norra "STAFFORDSHIRE 
Mrives—Questions, Captain Heathcote; Answers, The Secretary of 
State for the Home Department (Mr. Matthews) , . 1413 
Irnetanp—Tae Kittarney Brancn or THE NATIONAL Taheun — Reso: 
tTrions—Questions, Mr. Macartney, Mr. Dillon; ae The Chief 
Secretary for Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour) .. 1414 
Nationa Epvoation Orrice, Dunpitin — Promotion or Oopyists — 
Question, Mr. T. P. O’Connor ; ener, The Secretary to the Trea- 
sury (Mr. Jackson) ee es 
Incia— Tue OCovenantep Civim Service — ~ Coron Manswart —Taz 
Nizam—Questions, Mr. T. P. O'Connor; Answers, The Under Seore- 
tary of State for India (Sir John Gorst) . . 1416 
Hosrirars (Inp1a)—Tue Cama ThenentesLane Decrets-- Question; Mr. 
M‘Laren ; Answer, The Under Secretary of State for India (Sir John 
Gorst) . 1417 
Law AND Justice (Inetanp)—Constasxe Epwarp SwinpEtt—Question, : 
The Lord Mayor of Dublin (Mr. Sexton); Answer, The Chief Secre- 
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tary for Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour) ee -. 1417 
Tue Crvit Service—Rertirep Orriciats—Question, Sir George Campbell ; 
Answer, The Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. Jackson) . +. 14 


Law anv Justicoe—Tue Pusrtic Proszourorn—‘‘Evans ¢v. Morgan” 
Question, Mr. Bradlaugh; Answer, The —~. General (Sir 
Richard Webster) .- 1419 
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Barx Houmays Act—Tae Cnristuas Horrmays— Questions, Mr. W. 
Beckett, Mr. Maple, Mr. Murdoch; Answers, The First Lord of the 


Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) . 1420 
Eoyver—Svuakin—Tue Papers — Question, Mr. Joho Morley ; Answer, 
The First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) .. . 1420 


Surriy—Oivim Servicr Esrmates—Orass I1L.—Law ann Justice— 
Vorz 21—Law Unarces anp Ormminat Proszcorions (IrngLanp)— 
Personal Explanation, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. A. J. 


Balfour) : 1420 
_Bustvzss oF THE Hovsz—Ministerial Statement, The First Lord of the 
speneeny (Me. Mr. W. H. Smith) [Questions thereon } 1421 
ParuiaMent—Tue Issuz or Writs—Question, Mr. T. M. Healy ; An- 
swer, The First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) 1423 
Business or THe Hovse—Tux Inise Esrmates—Statement, The Chief 
Secretary for Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour) -. 1424 


Emptovers’ Lrasryrry ror Insurres To WoRKMEN Burra, — Question, Mr. 
Broadhurst; Answer, The First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. 
Smith) ee ee oe «» 1426 


MOTION. 


——Jae 


ParuiAMent—New Writ ror MAmstonz— 
Moved, ‘‘ That a New Writ be issued in the room of the late Major Ross 
the Member for Maidstone,”"—(Zhe Secretary to the em Mr. 
A kers- Douglas) oe . . 1425 
After short debate, Motion agreed to. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


eee 
Employers’ Liability for Injuries to Workmen Bill [Bill 145] 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now considered ” 1426 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “ now,” in order to add the 
words “this day three months,” —( Hr. Broadhurst. ) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the word ‘ now’ stand part of the Question: ”’ 
—After debate, Moved, ‘‘ That the Question be now put,” —( Mr. Sydney 
Gedge : :)—Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 189, Noes 154; 
Majority 35.—(Div, List, No. 330.) 

Question put accordingly, ‘‘That the word ‘now’ stand part of the 
Question :”’—The House divided; Ayes 202, Noes 141; Majority 61. 
—(Div. List, No. 331.) 

Moved, ‘That ‘the Main Question be now put,”—( Mr. W. H. Smith :)\— 
Main Question put accordingly, and agreed to. 

Further Proceeding adjourned till Monday next. 


Surrry—Order for Committee read :— Moved, ‘‘That the Order,be deferred 
till To-morrow” 1484 
After short debate, Questiqn put, and agreed to: ;—Committee deferred till 
To-morrow. 


Divisional Magistrates (Ireland) Bill [Bill 374]— 
Order for Adjourned Debate on Second Reading | 10th August} read .. 1486 
Moved, “‘That the Order be deferred till Monday: Question put, 
and agreed to :—Debate further adjourned till Monday next. 


Waltham Abbey Gunpowder Factory (re-committed) Bill [Bill 273] 
Order for Committee read :— Moved, ‘That the Order be deferred till 
Monday” «+ 1487 
Question pat, and agreed to: :-—Committee deferred till Monday next. 
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Liability of Trustees Bill [Zords) [Bill 365]— 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Amendment proposed to 
Question [4th December], on Consideration of Bill, as amended :— 
Question again proposed, ‘‘ That those words be there inserted :”— 
Debate resumed oe ee 2° -. 1487 

After short debate, it being One of the clock, the Debate stood adjourned 
till Zo-morrow, and Mr. Speaker adjourned the House without Question 
put. 


COMMONS, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 8. 
QUESTIONS. 


—_o— 


Law anp Justice (Inetanp)—TxHomas Morongy, A PRISONER FOR 
Conrempr—Questions, The Lord Mayor of Dublin (Mr. Sexton), Mr. 
Bradlaugh ; Answers, The Solicitor General for Ireland (Mr. Madden), 

The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour) .. -. 1494 

Criwinat Law anv Procepure (IrELanp) Act, 1887—Arnrest or FatHer 
Kennepy at Merrtry—Question, The Lord Mayor of Dublin (Mr. 
Sexton); Answer, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour) 1496 

Mempsrs oF Partrament (Cnarces anp ALLecaTions)—Tne Sprcran 
Commission—Mr. Beavcnamp and Mr. Grorce Botron—Questions, 

Mr. J. E. Ellis, The Lord Mayor of Dublin (Mr. Sexton); Anewers, 
The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour) .. -» 1497 

Eoyrt—Svuaxin—A Map in Tue Lisrary—Question, Sir John Swinburne ; 
Answer, The First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) -» 1497 

Scoron Crorters’. Emicration CommirrEz — Question, Mr. Anderson ; 
Answer, The First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) -» 1498 

“ ormncs oF THE Hovss (Sarurpay)—Question, The Lord Mayor of 
Dublin (Mr. Sexton); Answers, The First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. 

W. H. Smith) o° oe oe -. 1498 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


— § = 
SUPPLY — considered in Committee—Crvm Srrvice Estrwates— 
(In the Committee.) 


Crass IVY.—Epvcation, Scrence, anp Arr. 


(1.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That a sum, not exceeding £258,525, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to es the sum necessary to defray the Charge which 
will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 3lst day of March 
1889, for the Salaries and Expenses of the Commissioners of National Education 
in Ireland” ee ve =e ee -- 1498 
After long debate, Question put:—The Committee divided; Ayes 118, Noes 77; 
Majority 41.—(Div. List, No. 332.) 
(2.) £200, to complete the sum for the Endowed Schools Commissioners (Ireland). 
(3-) £881, to complete the sum for the Royal Irish Academy. 


Crass VI.—Non-Errecrivze aND CHARITABLE SzERvICEs. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding £460, be 
granted to Her. Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which 
will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 3lst day of March 
1889, in aid of the Local Cost of Maintenance of Pauper Lunatics in Ireland’? .. 1563 
It being half after Five of the clock, the Chairman left the Chair to make his report 
to the House. 
Resolutions to be reported upon Monday next; Committee also report 
Progress; to sit again upon Monday next. 
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QUESTIONS. 


—o— 


Business or Taz Hovse—Questions, Mr. T. M. Healy, The Lord Mayor of 
> \. Dublin (Mr. Sexton); Answers, The Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. 
Jackson), The President of the Local Government Board (Mr. Ritchie) 1554 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


_— e— 


Liability of Trustees Bill [ Zords) [Bill 365)— 
Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Amendment proposed to 
Amendment on Consideration, as amended (7th December : ]—Ques- 
tion again proposed, “‘ That those words be inserted ia the proposed 


Amendment : ’’—Debate resumed ee ee . 1565 
Debate furthcr adjourned till Monday next. 
PRIVILEGE. 


ee — 
Service or 4 Summons on Mr. Saezeny, M.P., iy tHe Ovrer Lospy— 


Report from the Select Committee, with Minutes of Evidence, brought up 
and read - ee oe ee -. 1566 
Moved, ‘‘That the Report be considered upon Tuesday next,”—( Mr. 
Sexton :)—Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Report to lie upon the Table, and to be printed. [No. 411.] 





“ADJoURNMENT— 
Moved, ‘‘ That this House do now adjourn ” oe .. 1566 
After short debate, Question put, and agreed to. [ 5.55. ] 
LORDS, MONDAY, DECEMBER 10. 

Their Lordships met for the despatch of Judicial Business only. _[4.0.] 
COMMONS, MONDAY, DECEMBER 10. 
QUESTIONS. 
allen 

Inpra (Native Srates)—Armies or rue Fevpatory Prriyces—Question, 
Mr. Howard Vincent ; Answer, The Under Secretary of State for India 
(Sir John Gorst) és os oe -. 1568 
Locat Ratrzs—Cortecrion or Rares 1s Westminster—Question, Mr. 
Bartley ; Answer, The President of the Local Government Board (Mr. 
Ritchie) ee ‘ . 1568 


Intanp Navication anv ])ratnace (InELAND)—Tae Carraxour River— 
Question, Mr. P. O’Brien’; Answer, The Solicitor General for Ireland 
(Mr. Madden) ; - os 06 -« 1570 
PARLIAMENTARY Franonise (InELanp)—Revision oF THE REGISTER OF 
Vorzrs, Co. Tyrronz—Questions, Mr. T. M. Healy; Answers, The 
Solicitor General for Ireland (Mr. Madden) se .» 1571 
Army—Tue Royat Inyisxitiina Fousttrers—Accommopation aT Batty- 
sHANNON—Question, Mr. Mac Neill; Answer, The Financial Secretary, 
War Department (Mr. Brodrick) ee os .. 1573 
Vacornation Acts—Senrence on Jayzg Srraeet, Dersy—Question, Mr. 
Picton ; Answer, The Secretary of State for the Home Department 
(Mr. Matthews) ee ee oe +» 1574 
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Royat University Aor — Prorgssors or THE QuzEEN’s OoLLEGES -- 
Question, Mr. Pinkerton; Answer, The Secretary to the Treasury 
(Mr. Jackson) 

ADMIRALTY—ATTENDANCE OF Orrictats—Questions, Mr. Hanbury ; $ An- 
swers, The First Lord of the Admiralty (Lord George Hamilton) 

Mercuant Sarppinc—Casvartizs at Sea—Tue Apmiratry—TeLecraPa 
Wire at Sr. Atpuetm’s Heap to Corre Castte—Question, Mr. 
Bond; Answer, The First Lord of the Admiralty (Lord George 
Hamilton) oe ve 

WESTERN Avstratia—Rerortep GRANT OF A ‘Constrrotion—Question, Mr. 
E. W. Beckett; Answer, The Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies (Baron Henry de Worms) se . 

Haurrax Town Oouncrz — CnarcEs oF Matpracrices-—Question, Mr. 
Labouchere; Answer, The President of the Local Government Board 
(Mr. Ritchie) 

Navy—Mercaanr Sreawers yor War Porroses—Tue Inman SreaMsniP 
Company —Question, Mr. Labouchere ; Answer, The First Lord of the 
Admiralty (Lord George Hamilton) aa 28 

CotrontaL Orric—E—RE-ARRANGEMENT OF THE Srarr—Question, Mr. P. 
O’Brien ; Answer, The Under Secretary of State for the Colonies 
(Baron Henry de Worms) .. oe 

Post Orrice (TeLecraPa Derartuznt)—Unrcent TrLecRamMs—Question, 
Mr. Fraser-Mackintosh; Answer, The Postmaster General (Mr. 
Raikes) .. . 
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(Mr. Matthews) 

Coat -Mrines—AccipENT IN PELLoweL Leven CoLtrery—Question, Mr. 
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(Mr. Matthews) 


Navy—Report oF THE Sexect Commirrez on Navy Esrimarss—Pro- 


TecTIvVE Armovr To Livz-or-Barrte Saips—Question, Sir Edward 
J. Reed; Answer, The First Lord of the Admiralty (Lord George 
Hamilton) fa 

Warsr Suprry (Murrorotts) - — Tax Soura-Wesr Susvrsaxy WATER 
Company—Question, Mr. Pickersgill; Answer, The President of the 
Local Government Board (Mr. Ritehie) ae : 


“Avstratasian Coronres—Cuinesz Immigrants — Question, Mr. E. W. 


Beckett ; Answer, The Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
(Sir James Fergusson) 

Cotontes (REPRESENTATIVE Assemsites)—Question, Mr. F. 8. Stevenson ; 
Answer, The Under Secretary of State for the Colonies apy _ 
de Worms) 

Boruts ix Unconszoraten Gnounp — Noxoconormist Fongrat 1x 
Sraupine Cemerery—Question, Mr. Halley Stewart ; Answer, The 
Secretary of State for the Home Department (Mr. Matthews) 2% 

Law anp Justice — Case or Prerce Haroreaves, AT MANCHESTER 
Assizes—Question, Mr. Pickersgill; Answer, The Secretary of State 
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Business oF THE Hovst—Questions, Mr. Esslemont, Mr. T. M. Healy, Mr. 
9 2 Ee Answers, The First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. 





W. H. Smith) ae ah bie ‘3 
Sirtincs or tHe Hovse—Tue Twetve o’Crock Rutre—A Pont oF 
Orprr—Question, Mr. E. Robertson ; Answer, Mr. Speaker sie 
MOTION. 
—)9 — 


Srrrmncs or THE Hovse (Exemption rrom THE Stanpina OrDER)— 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Proceedings on Supply, if under discussion at T'welve o'clock this 
night, be not interrupted under the Standing Order, Sittings of the House,’”’—(Mr. 
W. H. Smith) ae “en te 33 

Question put :—The House divided ; Ayes 176, Noes 97; Majority 79.— 
(Div. List, No. 333.) 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—_—~o—— 


SUPPLY—considered in Committee—Crvit Service Estrmates— 
(In the Committee.) 
Crass I1I.—Law anp Justice. 


(1:) Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That a sum, not exceeding £369,288, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which 
will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of March 
1889, for the Expenses of the Constabulary Force, Ireland” 2° - 

Moved, ‘‘ That a sum, not exceeding £359,288, be granted for the said Service,”— 
(Mr. J. BE. Ellis :)—After long debate, Moved, “ That the Question be now put,” 
—(Mr. A. J. Balfour :)}—Question put:—The Committee divided ; Ayes 166, Noes 
99; Majority 67.—(Div. List, No. 334.) 

Question put accordingly, ‘‘ That £359,288, be granted for the said Service : ’’—'The 
Committee divided ; Ayes 100, Noes 169: Majority 69.—(Div. List, No. 335.) 

Moved, “ That the Original Question be now put,”— (Mr. A. J. Balfour :)—Original 
Question put accordingly, ‘‘ That a sum, not exceeding £369,288, be granted to 
Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on the 3lst day of March 1889, for 
the Expenses of the Constabulary Force, Ireland :’’— Question put:—The Com- 
mittee divided ; Ayes 182, Noes 110 ; Majority 72.—(Div. List, No. 336.) 

Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘'‘That a sum, not exceeding £35,750, (in- 
cluding a Supplementary sum of £3,000), be granted to Her Majesty, to complete 
the sum necessary to defray the Charge which will come in course of payment 
during the year ending on the 31st day of March 1889, for the Salaries, Allow- 
ances, and Expenses of various County Court Oificers, and of Magistrates in Ire- 
land, and of the Revising Barristers of the City of Dublin” ne + 

After short debate, Moved, ‘ That the Chairman do report Progress, and ask leave 
to sit again,’’—(Mr. Labouchere :)—After further short debate, Motion, by leave, 
withdrawn. 

Original Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

(2.) £32,562, to complete the sum for the Supreme Court of Judicature, Ireland. 

(3-) £585, to complete the sum-for the Admiralty Court Registry, Ireland.—Vote 


agreed to ee . 


(4.) £5,346, to complete the sum for the Registry of Deeds, Ireland.—After short 
debate, Vote agreed to ee es ee oe 


(5.) £913, to complete the sum for the Registry of Judgments, Ireland. 
(6.) ie to complete the sum for the Dundrum Criminal Lunatic Asylum, 
lreland. 


Crass IV.—Epvucation, Scrence, anp Arr. 


(7.) £720, to complete the sum for the Teachers’ Pension Office, Ireland. 
(8.) £1,401, to complete the sum for the National Gallery, Ireland.—After short 
debate, Vote agreed to ee oe ee os 
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Crass VI.—Non-Errecrive anp CnariTasre Services. 
(9.) £460, to ones the sum for Pauper Lunatics, Ireland.—After short debate, 


“Page 


Vote agreed A 1720 
Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding £658, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which 
will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of March 
1889, for the support of certain Hospitals and Infirmaries in Ireland "’ 1723 
After short debate, Moved, “‘ That the Chairman do report Progress, and ask leave 
to sit again,”—(Mr. Sexton :)— Question put, and agreed to. 
" Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow ; Committee also report Progress ; 
to sit again Zo- morrow. 

Surprty—Rezprort— Resolutions [8th December] reported . 1726 
(1. } —* a (Salaries and Expenses of the Commissioners of National Education i in 
Moved, That this House doth agree with the Committee in the said 

Resolution :”—After short debate, Resolution agreed to. 
Remaining Resolutions agreed to. 
Divisional Magistrates (Ireland) Bill [Bill 374]— 
em for resuming Adjourned Debate on Second Reading [10th August] 
ead 1731 
Moved, “That the Order be discharged : After short debate, Question 
put, and agreed to:—Order discharged :—Bill withdrawn. 
Land Purchase (Ireland) Bill— 
Lords’ Amendment considered °3 es «» 1782 
Lords’ Amendment, as amended, agreed to. 
MOTIONS. 
— o—— 
Probate Duties (Scotland and Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Mr. Jackson, Mr. Arthur Balfour, The Lord ae presented, and 
read the first time [Bill 397] 1734 
Friendly Societies Act, 1875, Amendment (No. ® Bill —Ordered (Mr. Tomlinson, 
Sir Joseph Pease, Mr. Burt, Mr. Bradlaugh, Colonel Blundell, Mr. Wood, Mr, Abraham 
(Rhondda) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 398] ee 1734 
Intoxicating Liquors (Sale to Children) Act, 1886, Amendment Bill—Ordered 
(Mr. Conybeare, Mr. M‘Lagan, Mr. Handel Cossham, Dr. Clark) ; presented, and read 
the first time [Bill 399] <c - - 1734 
[2.15.] 
LORDS, TUESDAY, DECEMBER 11. 

ParuIAMENT—DeEBATES AND PrRoceEDINGS InN Parti1amMEntT—Observations, 

Lord Denman ee oe «» 1785 

Land Purchase (Ireland) Bil 
Bill returned from the Commons with the Amendment agreed to, with an 

Amendment: The said Amendment considered 1735 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Commons’ Amenuxent be agreed to,’ "(The Lord Privy 
Seal : :)—Motion agreed to. 

Public Health Acts Amendment (Buildings in Streets) 

. 1735 


Order of the Day for the Third Reading read 
Third Reading put of to Tuesday next. 
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Matthews) ., 

Law anv Justice—Tue Epumonam Burotary—Oase oF BRANNAGHAN 
AnD Murry — Questions, Sir George Campbell, Mr. Conybeare ; 
Answers, The Secretary of State for the Home Department (Mr. 
Matthews) 

Inpra—Pvusuic Worxs Derartaent—Muuirary xp Orvit Brancurs— 
Eqvauization or Pay—Question, Mr. H. 8. Wright; Answer, The 
Under Secretary of State for India (Sir John Gorst) .. 

Orzyton—Incrzasz or Crime—Question, Mr. 8. Smith; Answer, The 
Under Secretary of State for the Colonies (Baron Henry de Worms) 

Satmon Fisuerres (Scortanp)—Tue Tay Satmon Fisnermen—lInsant- 
tary Borny Accommopation—Question, Mr. Menzies; Answer, The 
Lord Advocate (Mr. J. P. B. Robertson) . ; 

Customs (Ltverroot)—Hovrs ‘or Orrictats—Question, Mr. Conybeare ; 
Answer, The Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. Jackson) . ; 
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—Question, Mr. M‘Cartan; Answer, The Solicitor General for Ireland 
(Mr. Madden) oe 

Surrry — SuprLeMeNnTARY Estimate, Crass IIL, Vore 16 — “Two 
Spectra Unroreseen Oases’’—Question, Mr. Buchanan; Answer, 
The Lord Advocate (Mr. J. P. B. Robertson) 

Pusuic Heatra—Insanitary Conpirion OF THE Crapiey Disrrror— 
Question, Mr. Conybeare; Answer, The President of the Local 
Government Board (Mr. Ritchie) 

Locat Government Act, 1888—ArzAs OF Disraters—Question, Mr. J. 
F. X. O’Brien; Answer, The President of the Local Government 
Board (Mr. Ritchie) 

Customs—ImPoxTATION OF Gratr—Question, Mr. T. Robinson ; Answer, 
The First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) 

Eoyrr—Svuaxin—Tug Permanent Garrtson—Question, Mr. Buchanan ; 
Answer, The Secretary of State for War (Mr. E. Stanhope) 

Trape snp Manuvacruxe—Natamakers aND SMatt OsatnMakers — 
Question, Mr. Conybeare; Answer, The First Lord of the Treasury 
(Mr. W. H. Smith) ° ee os ‘ 

Pusuic Business —Questions, Mr. T. W. Russell, The Lord Mayor of 
Dublin (Mr. Sexton); Answers, The First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. 
W. H. Smith) 

Army—Royat Barracks, Dustin — Sanrrary Coyprtion — DgatH oF 
Carrain F. L. Spem—Question, Sir Walter B. Barttelot; Answer, 
The Secretary of State for War (Mr. E. Stanhope) . 

Eoyrt—Svakin—REINFORCEMENTS OF BRrirTIsu TRroors—Questions, Sir 
Walter B. rg Mr. John Morley; Answers, The Secretary of 
State for War (Mr. E oon The First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. 
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LAw AND JUSTICE (IrELanp) - — Tomas Monover, A Parsower FOR 
Contempr—Question, Mr. Bradlaugh; Answer, The Chief Secretary 
for Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour) (Further Questions thereon | 

Prosatze Durres (Soortanp anpd Iretanp) Britt — Questions, Mr. 
Childers; Answers, The Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. Goschen).. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—o—. 


SUPPLY—considered in Committee—Orvit Szrvice EstrmatTes— 
(In the Committee.) 
Crass II.—Sataries anp Expsnses oF Orvit, DEPARTMENTS. 


(1.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding £3,247 (in- 
cluding a Supplementary sum of £500), be granted to Her Majesty, to complete the 
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Svrrty—Crvit Service Estimates—Committee—continued. 
sum necessary to defray the Charge which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending on the 31st day of March 1839, for the Salaries con Expenses of 
the Office of Her Majesty's Secretary for Scotland and Subordinate Officers” .. 1777 
Moved, ‘‘ That Item A, Salaries, be reduced by £1,000, part of the Salary of the 
Secretary for Scotland,’’—(Mr. Anderson :)—After debate, Motion, by leave, with- 
drawn. 
Original Question again proposed ., ee oe «+ 1815 
Moved, ‘‘ That Item A, Salaries, be reduced by £100, part of the Salary of the 
Secretary for Scotland,”—(Mr. Anderson ;:)—After debato, Question put:—The 
Committee divided ; Ayes 80, Noes 112; Majority 32.—(Div. List, No. 337.) 
Original Question again ,zoposed | .. oe ee es 1835 
After debate, Moved, “ That Item A, Salaries, be reduced by £10, part of the Salary 
of the Secretary for Scotland,” —(Dr. Clark :)— After farther short debate, 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Question be now put,”—(M+. Chancellor of the Exchequer :)— 
Question put :—The Committee divided; Ayes 127, Noes 68; Majority 59.—(Div. 
List, No. 338.) 
Question put:—The Committee divided; Ayes 78, Noes 134; Majority 56.—(Div. 
List, No. 339.) 
Moved, “ That the Original Question be now put,”—(Mr. Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer :)—After short debate, Original Question put, and agreed to. 
(2.) Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That a sum, not exceeding £2,376, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which 
will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 3lst day of March 
1889, for the Salaries and Expenses of the Department of the Queen’s and Lord 
Treasurer’s Remembrancer in Exchequer, Scotland, of certain Officers ia Scotland, 
and other Charges formerly on the Hereditary Revenus"’ oe +. 1866 
Moved, “ That a sum, not exceeding £1,476, be granted for the said Service,’’—(Sir 
George Campbell :)~After short debate, Question put:--The Committee divided ; 
Ayes 69, Noos 166; Majority 97.—(Div. List, No. 340.) 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘That a sum, not exceeding £7,427, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary tu defray the Charge which 
will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 3lst day of March 
1889, for the Salaries and Expenses of the Fishery Board in Scotland, and for 
Grants in Aid of Piers or Quays”’ eo ee -. 1868 
M.ved, “ That Item A, Salaries, be reduced by the sum of £800, the Salary of the 
Chairman,’’—( Mr. Anderson :)—It being Midnight, the Chairman left the Chair to 
make his report to the House. 


Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow ; Committee also report Progress ; 
to sit again Zo. morrow. 


Surrty—Rerort—Resolutions | 10th December] reported .. .. 1878 

(1.) £369,288 (Expenses of the Constabulary Force, Ireland). 

Amendment proposed, to leave out ‘‘ £369,288,” in order to insert 
“« £364,288," —( Mr. Labouchere,)—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That ‘ £369,288’ stand part of the Resolution : ”’— 
After debate, Moved, ‘‘ That the Question be now put,”—(Mr. Arthur 
Balfour :)—Question put :—The House divided; Ayes 141, Noes 39; 
Majority 102.—(Div. List, No. 341.) 

Question put accordingly, ‘‘ That ‘£369,288’ stand part of the Resolu- 
tion: ’’—The House divided ; Ayes 141, Noes 39; Majority 102.— 
(Div. List, No. 342.) 

Resolution agreed to. 

Sudsequent Resolutions agreed to. 


ApJOURNMENT— 
Moved, ‘‘ That this House do now adjourn” ee -. 1906 
Question put, and agreed to. [2.10.] 
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LORDS. 
SAT FIRST. 


Turspay, NovemMBER 27. 
The Lord Wolverton, after the death of his brother. 


COMMONS. 
NEW WRIT ISSUED. 


Fripay, Decemser 7. 


For Maidstone, v. Alexander Henry Ross, esquire, deceased. 


NEW MEMBER SWORN. 


Monpay, December 3. 


Finsbury (Holborn Division)— Gainsford Bruce, esquire. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, 23rd November, 1888. 


MINUTES.]— Pustie Brris—Ordered—First 
Reading—Land Law (Ireland) Act (1887) 
Amendment * [388]. 

Select Committee — Report — Waltham Abbey 
Gunpowder Factory oe. 403]. 

Committee—Land Pure (Ireland) [385}— 
R.P. 


QUESTIONS. 


——, —- 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—THE 
FRAUDS ON THE BELFAST BANK, 


Mr. BLANE (Armagh, 8.) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, If a prosecution was insti- 
tuted against two officials of the Belfast 
Bank, named Smyth and Rodgers, who 
were accused of abstracting £184,000, 
but were only charged with petty larceny 
by the Law Officers of the Crown, with 
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consent of the Belfast Bank; if this 
large sum, or any part, was accounted 
for in the balance sheet published by 
the Belfast Bank; and, in what respect, 
ifany, did the last audit differ from that 
of the late Glasgow Bank, which was 
supposed to havea large reserve against 
deposits and note circulation ? 

HE SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappen) (Dublin Uni- 
versity (who replied) said: This Ques- 
tion relates to a prosecution which took 
place about 15 years ago. The two bank 
officials named were tried on the charge, 
not of the charge of petty larceny as 
alleged in the Question, but of cons»iring 
to defraud and of defrauding the bank. 
The loss is overstated in the Question by 
about £50,000. It was entirely provided 
for in the then current year, ending 
July 31, 1874, by being paid out 
of the reserve fund of the bank; 
and not only has the amount so with- 
drawn been since restored to the 
reserve fund, but also that fund now 
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stands 20 per cent higher than it did 
before the withdrawal of the amount to 
meet the frauds. The audit of the 
Belfast Bank is the same as that of 
every limited bank in the United King- 
dom; and is regulated by the Act of 
1879, which was passed after and, in a 
chief degree, in consequence of the 
failure of the City of Glasgow Bank in 
1878. 


POST OFFICE CONTRACTS—CARRIAGE 
OF MAILS FROM OBAN TO FORT 
* WILLIAM. 


Mr. FRASER-MAOKINTOSH (In- 
verness-shire) asked the Postmaster 
General, Whether he is aware that the 
contract for the carriage of mails by 
steamer from Oban to Fort William 
stipulates that the arrival shall be at 
3-30 p.m. in summer and 4°30 p.m. in 
winter, but that the steamer is generally 
half-an-hour, and often an hour, be- 
hind time; whether the contractors 
who forward the mails from Fort 
William to the inland portions of the 
parishes of Kilmallie and Ardnamur- 
chan are obliged to be, and stand, 
in readiness at the post office at the 
above hours of 3°30 and 4°30 respec- 
tively ; whether there is any penalty in 
the steamer contract for breach of agree- 
ment; and, whether he will take steps 
either to enforce punctuality or payment 
of the penalty ? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Raikes) (Cambridge University), in 
reply, said: The hon. Member is right 
in his facts as regards the carriage 
of mails by the steamer from Oban to 
Fort William. The loss of time which 
has occurred is due to the exigencies of 
traffic and the state of the weather, 
which has been recently exceptionally 
severe. There are no penalties. To 

rovide for such in the contract would 
argely enhance the subsidy. The 
service, as a whole, is, I consider, satis- 
factorily performed. The cogtractors 
and the postmen who carry forward the 
mails from Fort William are, of course, 
required to be in attendance at the 
stated hours of arrival of the packet. 
The Ardnamurchan Post, I may men- 
tion, does not start from Fort William 
at all, but from Ardgowan, a point at 
which the steamer calls before reaching 
Fort William. 


Mr. Madden 


,COMMONS} 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT ACT—LEVY OF 
THE NEW COUNTY RATEIN LONDON. 


Mr. FIRTH (Dundee) asked the 

resident of the Local Government 
Board, Whether the new county rate in 
London will be in all respects levied as 
poor’s rate, so that existing exemptions 
from the rate of the Metropolitan Board 
will cease ? 

Tue PRESIDENT (Mr. Rircure) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): The 
Question raised by the hon. Member 
depends upon the construction of the 
provisions of the Local Government Act, 
and is, therefore, a point of law. I 
am constantly receiving inquiries as to 
the legal construction of the Statute on 
matters, many of them of considerable 
difficulty, which I have neither the 
power nor the desire to determine ; and, 
therefore, I think itis better that I should 
not express an opinion upon them. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT—HYLTON 
SCHOOL BOARD. 


Mr. WOOD (Durham, Houghton-le- 
Spring) asked the Vice President of 
the Committee of Council on Educa- 
tion, Whether the late Hylton School 
Board was dismissed on the strength of 
the Inspector’s Report; that the Board 
ought to be considered a Board in de- 
fault; and why the Board was not sup- 
plied with a copy of the said Inspector’s 
Report ; and, why a public inquiry into 
the facts of the case was refused when 
urgently asked for by the said Board ? 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT (Sir Wr- 
uum Hart Dyxe) (Kent, Dartford) : 
The Hylton School Board were declared 
in default because they declined to com- 

ly with the Statute. The Department 
had no power to grant the public inquiry 
asked for; but if my hon. Friend will 
read the letter, a copy of which I have 
in my hand, and will be glad to give 
him, I think he will be satisfied that 
there were sufficient grounds for the 
action which was ultimately taken. 


INDIA (FINANCE, &c.) — MADRAS — 
REMISSIONS OF REVENUE. 


Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
India, Whether the Madras Government 
and the Government of India’ have re- 
ceived Memorials from Mirasdars of 
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Thattathimoolai, Nanuilam, Talug, Tan- 
jore, alleging that certain remissions of 
revenue have been improperly cancelled, 
such remission having been made to the 
village, pursuant to the Revenue Regu- 
lations, by the Head Assistant Collector, 
after due inspection, in consequence of 
the great damage and suffering caused 
by the repeated heavy floods destroying 
the crops; and, whether the Govern- 
ment will take any action in the matter? 

Toe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir Jonn Gorsr) (Chatham) : 
The Secretary of State for India has not 
received any information or Reports 
concerning the Memorials referred to, 
nor has any representation on the matter 
reached him. As at present advised, 
the Secretary of State does not propose 
to take any action in the matter; but he 
will draw the attention of the Madras 
Government to the hon. Member’s 
Question. 


POST OFFICE—CONTRACTS FOR PUST- 
CARDS. 


Taz CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscnen) (St. George's, 
Hanover Square) asked the hon. Mem- 
ber for Waterford (Mr. R. Power) to 
postpone until Mondey his Question with 
regard to the contract for post-cards, so 
as to allow him to communicate with the 
writer of a confidential letter which had 
been sent to him bearing on this sub- 
ject. With regard to an answer given 

Ae to the hon. Member for Preston 
(Mr. Hanbury) some days ago, to the 
effect that the present contract was for 
10 years, he desired to explain that this 
included two years which had already 
elapsed. 


PUBLIC WORKS (IRELAND)—RAILWAY 
FROM GALWAY TO CLIFDEN. 


Mr. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, When it is probable 
that some of the public works in the 
West of Ireland, which have been re- 
commended by the Royal Commission, 
will be commenced ; and, whether the 
railway from Galway to Clifden, vid 
Oughterard, with a branch to the 
Killeries, will be sk »rtly undertaken, in 
order to afford work for the people 
during the winter ? 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
TRELAND (Mr. Mapvew) (Dublin Uni- 
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versity) (who replied) said : I must refer 
my hon. Friend to a reply given by my 
right hon. Friend the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland to a somewhat similar 
Question in regard to another district. 
That statement was to the effect that 
the Government are anxious to deal with 
those parts of the Report of the Royal 
Commission which refer to railways and 
harbours; but that these undertakin 
must necessarily wait until the proposals 
which the Government have already 
made, based upon the Royal Commis- 
sion’s earlier Report with regard to 
drainage, are dealt with by the House. 


POST OFFICE (IRELAND)—DRUMS. 
WOODS, CO. MONAGHAN, 


Mr. P. O’BRIEN (Monaghan, E.) 
asked the Postmaster General, Whether 
he has received « Memorial from the 
inhabitants of Drumswoods and its 
vicinity, a thickly-populated district in 
the County of Monaghan, four miles 
distant from a post office, praying for 
the establishment of a post office at 
Drumswoods; and, whether he intends 
complying with the prayer of the Me- 
morialists ; and, if not, can he say for 
what reason ? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rarxes) (Cambridge University) : 
Memorial has been received. The post 
already established in the vicinity of 
Drumswoods is conducted at a loss, and 
the Drumswoods letters are too few to 
cover the additional expense which com- 

liance with the Memorial would involve. 

have, however, offered to establish a 
post office under guarantee, and I await 
the reply of the Memorialists. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION (IRELAND)— 
AGRICULTURAL SCHOOLS. 


Mr. P.M‘DONALD (Sligo, N.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, having regard to the 
latest Returns of the Commissioners of 
National Education, which show that 
there are only 59 agricultural schools now 
in connection with the National Board, 
Whether the teachers of the schools 
examined last August have yet been 
paid their result fees; and, if not, 
whether he can offer any explanation as 
to the cause of the delay ? 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappen) (Dublin Uni- 
versity) (who replied) said, the National 
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Education Commissioners state that the 
number of agricultural schools shown 
in the latest Returns is 55. The 
teachers in some of the schools were 
paid result fees some time ago; the 
rest are now paid. They add that there 
has been no avoidable delay in the 
matter. 


CHRIST’S HOSPITAL—SCHEME OF THE 
CHARITY COMMISSIONERS. 


Dra. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen- 
shire, W.) asked the Vice President of 
the Committee of Council on Education, 
having regard to the fact that 11 years 
ago a Royal Commission reported that— 

‘* For a thorongh reform in the management 
and discipline of Christ’s Hospital, we think 
that its removal from London is indispensable,” 
and that the Charity Commissioners 
have, after exhaustive inquiries, reported 
that more boarders and 1,000 additional 
day scholars might receive the benefits 
of the school if the recommendations of 
the Royal Commission were adopted, 
Whether it is the intention of Her 
Majesty’s Government to take action in 
the matter? 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT (Sir Wr- 
mrAM Hart Dyke) (Kent, Dartford): 
The scheme of the Charity Commis- 
sioners providing for the objects set 
forth in the Question received the sanc- 
tion of the Education Department on 
the 15th of June. Subsequently a 
Petition was presented to Her Majesty 
in Council, and the scheme will have to 
be considered by the Judicial Com- 
mittee. If the Petition is dismissed, 
the scheme will be laid before Parlia- 
ment in the usual way. 

Mr. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, Bright- 
side) asked when the question was likely 
to go before the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council ? 

Srr WILLIAM HART DYKE could 
not answer the Question. 

Mx. MUNDELLA expressed a hope 
that there would be no undue delay in 
the matter. 

Sin WILLIAM HART DYKE said, 
he would take care that there should 
not. 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND)—RESI- 
DENT MAGISTRATES—MR. F. T. 
M‘CARTHY, R.M. 

Taz LORD MAYOR or DUBLIN 
(Mr. Sexton) (Belfast, W.) asked the 
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Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether his attention has 
been drawn to observations made at 
Belfast on October 13 last by Mr. F. T. 
M‘Carthy, R.M., on the hearing of the 
case of a destitute child named Mary 
M‘Donnell, to the effect that from day to 
day proper cases for orders for admission 
of children to industrial schools come 
before the magistrates at Belfast, and 
the magistrates are obliged to send the 
children to the workhouse, or postpone 
the cases for want of room; also that 
the magistrates would do what they 
could to have increased accommodation 

rovided ; whether, after the child Mary 

‘Donnell had been committed to St. 
Patrick’s Female Industrial School, the 
order was found to be inoperative, as no 
vacancy existed in the school; and, 
what decision has been come to upon 
the application of the Committee of the 
school (submitted to the Irish Govern- 
ment last August), nee an in- 
crease in the number of children sanc- 
tioned by the certificate ? 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappen) (Dublin Uni- 
versity) (who replied) said: The atten- 
tion of the Irish Government has been 
called to a report of the case alluded to, 
which appeared in a local newspaper. 
An application has been received from 
the industrial school in question, and 
also from several other industrial 
schools, for an extension in the number 
of inmates chargeable against Imperiai 
funds. These applications are receiving 
careful consideration. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION (IRELAND)— 
PUPIL TEACHERS—NATIONAL 
SCHOOLS. 

Mr. M‘OARTAN (Down, 8.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether a pupil 
teacher, who has been successful at the 
end of his first year, and who is 18 
years of age, can then be appointed an 
assistant in a National School, with an 
average attendance of 70 children, 
where there is already a paid assistant 
in this school; whether, under similar 
circumstances, it is competent to appoint 
and to pay such a pupil teacher 
as en assistant teacher in a model 
school of same average attendance, 
and where there is already a paid 
assistant there; and, what limit there is 
to the number of teachers in a model 
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school, and how the number is regu- 
lated ? 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappey) (Dublin Uni- 
prenes: 98 Setar replied) said: The Na- 
tional Education Commissioners reply to 
the inquiries in the first two paragraphs 
in the negative. As regards paragraph 
3, they state that the same general 
principles apply to the appointments of 
assistants in ordinary National schools 
and to the staffs of assistants in model 
schools. 


ARMY EDUCATION—ARMY ORDER 293. 


Mr. JEFFREYS (Hants, Basingstoke) 
asked the Secretary of State for War, 
Whether it is intended to put in force 
Army Order 293 of July, 1888, which 
enacts that after the Ist of January 
next all soldiers will have to take a first- 
class certificate of education before pro- 
motion to the rank of warrant officers; 
and, whether he is aware that this Order 
will debar many able and deserving old 
soldiers, colour sergeants of 18 or 20 
years’ service and others, from obtaining 
the position to which they have looked 
forward for many years? 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Staynore)(Lincolnshire, Horncastle): 
The Army Order referred to will be so far 
modified that the first-class certificate 
will be not regarded as indispensable in 
regard to promotion of non-commis- 
sioned officers to the rank next above 
that held by them when the Order was 
issued. It is considered that this suf- 
ficiently protects the interests of men 
already serving; while the Order itself 
acts as a direct encouragement to men 
of superior education to enter the ranks 
of the Army. I may also remark that 
warrant rank is a comparatively new 
creation ; and that the non-commissioned 
officers in question couldnot have looked 
forward to it at the time they entered 
the Army. 


CUSTOMS (STATISTICAL DEPARTMENT) 
—THE SEVEN HOURS’ SYSTEM. 


Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) asked the Secretary to the 
Treasury, When it is proposed to apply 
the seven hours’ system to the Statis- 
tical Department of the Customs; 


whether it is a fact that the new classifi- 
cation is agreed upon, and is now await- 
ing the assent of the Treasury authori- 
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ties; and, what is the reason (if any) 


Act, 1887. 


for the continued postponement of the 
proposed re-organization of that De- 
partment ? 
(unem Mele ie ot (Mr. gai by 
ps, N.): It is proposed to apply 
the seven hours’ Pa to the Statietieal 
Office of the Customs upon the basis of 
its present establishment. The question 
of a new classification is being con- 
sidered by the Treasury in connection 
with the general questions of re- 
arrangements of staff involved in the 
adoption of the seven hours’ system, re- 
commended by the Royal Commission. 


NAVY—DOCKYARD EXPENSE 
ACCOUNTS. 


Sirk WILLIAM PLOWDEN (Wol- 
verhampton, W.) asked the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, When the complete 
Returns ‘‘ Dockyard Expense Accounts, 
Parts I. and II., for 1887-8,” will be 

resented to the House, only one Part 
festet hitherto been published ? 

Tue SECRETARY (Mr. Forwoop) 
(Lancashire, Ormskirk) (who replied) 
said: The final Dockyard Expense 
Accounts are necessarily delayed for the 
receipt of the accounts from foreign 
stations, and for the completion of the 
Navy Appropriation Accounts. They 
will probably be completed in February 
next. 


LAND LAW (IRELAND) ACT, 1887— 
APPEALS AGAINST FAIR RENTS. 


Mr. M'‘CARTAN (Down, 8.) asked 
Mr. Solicitor General for Ireland, 
Whether he is aware of the practice 
now adopted by some landlords in Ire- 
land of appealing against the fair rents 
fixed by the Sub-Commissioners, and of 
then serving on these tenants notices of 
eviction whereby the tenants are made 
caretakers ; and, whether this action on 
the part of the landlords entitles the 
landlord to obtain a dismiss from the 
Land Commission on appeal, owing to 
the fact that the tenant is then a care- 
taker under ‘‘ The Land Law (Ireland) 
Act, 1887” ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mavpey) (Dublin Uni- 
versity): Tam not aware of the exis- 
tence of any such practice as that 
referred to by the hon. and learned 
Member in the first paragraph of his 
Question. It is the fact that a tenant 
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served with an eviction notice ceases to 
be a tenant (subject to his right to re- 
deem his holding within six months), and 
is, therefore, not in a position to con- 
tinue proceedings for the purpose of 
having a judicial rent fixed, unless he 
avails himself of his right to redeem. 
The service of this eviction notice is the 
termination of the proceedings in eject- 
ment, and at any time during the 
pendency of such proceedings the tenant 
could have obtained a stay for the pur- 
pose of proceeding with his application 
to have a judicial rent fixed ; and, 
further, under the 30th section of the 
Act of last year, a tenant to whom that 
section applied could have obtained a 
stay of proceedings and an order for 
payment of arrears of rent by instal- 
ments. 

In reply to further Questions, 

Mr. MADDEN said, that if his 
attention were formally called to specific 
cases he would inquire into them. 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS — POST 
OFFICE CIVIL SERVANTS. 


Mr. FENWICK (Northumberland, 
Wansbeck) asked the Postmaster 
General, Whether the Regulation pro- 
hibiting Civil servants from taking active 
part ia contested Parliamentary Elec- 
tions applies also to the election of 
County Councillors ? 

Tuz POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rarxes) (Cambridge University): Al- 
though I do not think it is desirable for 
Post Office servants to undertake duties 
which are likely to involve them in 
Party contests of any description, it has 
not hitherto appeared necessary to debar 
Postmasters, who do not give their 
whole time to the Public Service, from 
membership of Town Oouncils. As re- 

ards the election of County Councillors, 

have come to the conclusion, after 
consultation with my Colleagues, that 
the Rule prohibiting officers of the 
Post Office from taking an active part in 
contested Parliamentary Elections must 
be held to apply to the election of 
County Councillors. I am further of 
opinion that no Post Office servants 
should themselves be members of a 
County Council. Such membership is 
likely to involve frequent, and perhaps 
prolonged, absence from their posts of 

uty. 


Mr. Madden 
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CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES—PENSION 
TO MR. CLIFFORD LLOYD. 


Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
asked the Secretary to the Treasury, If 
he will state why no provision was made 
in the Estimates for 1886-7, 1887-8, or 
1889, for the pension awarded to Mr. 
Clifford Lloyd in 1885 ; and, whether it 
has hitherto been the invariable prac- 
tice to make provision for each pension 
awarded in the Estimate next succeed- 
ing the date of each award ? 

Tue SECRETARY (Mr. Jackson) 
(Leeds, N.): I am glad that the hon. 
Member has asked this Question, be- 
cause it enables me to remove a wrong 
impression conveyed by me yesterday, 
when I said that the pension was 
awarded in 1885. It would be more 
correct to say that it was awarded in 
respect to services which terminated 
in 1885; as a fact, the pension was not 
granted until March, 1888, and thero- 
fore the hon. Member will see that no 
provision could be made in the Estimate 
to which he refers. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: Was Mr. Clif- 
ford Lloyd in receipt of any salary 
during the years 1886, 1887, and 1888? 

Mr. JACKSON: Yes, Sir; he was in 
receipt of a salary from his Colonial ap- 
pointment from the end of 1885 until 
1887. It is not the practice of the 
Treasury to grant pensions in respect of 
services to an officer so long as he is in 
receipt of a salary in another appoint- 
ment exceeding that of the appointment 
he has left. The hon. Member will, 
therefore, see that up to 1887, during 
which time he continued to draw a 
salary in respect of his Colonial appoint- 
ment, the pension for his previous 
services really could not come into 
operation. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: Then I under- 
stand the correct answer to be that Mr. 
Clifford Lloyd’s employment ceased in 
1885 on a certificate that he was perma- 
nently unfit for any service, and he then 
took service in the Colonies, for which 
he received a salary ? 

Mr. JACKSON: No, Sir. The hon. 
Gentleman must not understand that to 
be the reply. Mr. Clifford Lloyd was 
granted a peasion in respect of services 
which terminated in 1885 on a medical 
certificate that he was incapacitated for 


‘hemes discharge of the duties of the post 
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he then held. The House will under- 
stand that if, at a subsequent date, an 
officer so retired on such a certificate 
should recover his health, it would be 
quite open to the Government to call 
upon him to take up his duty in Ireland. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: Then I under- 
stand that after being certified to be 
permanently unfit, he recovered, was 
employed, and now has a pension for the 
unfitness on which he retired? 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston): Is it a 
fact that these medical certificates of 
permanent incapacity distinctly state 
that that incapacity only applies to the 
work that the officer was engaged upon 
at the time ? 

Sin WILLIAM PLOWDEN (Wolver- 
hampton, W.): When was the medical 
certificate granted ? 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton): 
Can the hon. Gentleman kindly inform 
us what is the precise state of Mr. 
Clifford Lloyd’s health at the present 
moment ? 

Mr. JACKSON: I am sorry that I 
am unable to answer that Question, 
because I do not know. ‘The certificate 
was given in 1885, when Mr. Clifford 
Lloyd retired. As to the Question of 
my hon. Friend (Mr. Hanbury), the 
words of the certificate are to the effect that 
the officer in whose behalf it is given is 
incapacitated—[ An hon. Member : Per- 
manently ? |—permanently incapacitated 
if you like, for the discharge of his 
duty; and in this case it was distinctly 
stated by his medical attendant that he 
could not, without serious risk to his 
life, in consequence of the condition of 
his health, continue in the discharge of 
his duty. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER (Wol- 
verhampton, E.): Was the attention of 
the Government called to the Report of 
the Royal Commission on Civil Service 
Establishments with reference to these 
medical certificates, and especially to 
the dissatisfaction the Commissioners 
expressed with the manner in which cer- 
tificates were granted, and to their re- 
commendation that the Treasury should 
have an independent medical opinion in 
all cases ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): Perhaps the right 
hon. Gentleman will allow me to answer 
that Question. Our atteation has cer- 
tainly been called to the extremely 
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important recommerdations made by 

the Commission ; it has been my duty to 

look through them ; and I hope it will 

be possible for the Government to sub- 

mit either a change in the Regulations, 

or a Bill to the House, carrying out a 
rtion of the recommendations of the 
ommission. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) inquired what was the length of 
service in respect of which this gentle- 
man got his pension; whether when he 
was certified permanently unfit for ser- 
vice in Ireland he was also certified 
permanently unfit for service abroad ; 
and how long it took him to recover his 
health ? 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: When the 
hon. Gentleman answers that Question 
perhaps he will also say who was the 
medical man who gave that certificate. 
Will he produce the name, and tell us 
whether it was Dr. Barr? 

Mr. JACKSON: No, Sir; it was not 
Dr. Barr. The hon. Member for Cam- 
borne asked what period elapsed before 
Mr. Clifford Lloyd recovered his health? 
I have not heard that he has recovered 
his health, and so cannot answer the 
hon. Member. His length of service 
was, I believe, 11} years. 

Mr. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8.): Will 
the hon. Gentleman say whether Mr. 
Clifford Lloyd lost his health endeavour- 
ing to restore law and order in Ireland ? 
And during the time he was doing so 
did not the Land League offer a reward 
for his assassination ? 

Mr. JACKSON: The hon. Member 
will see that these are Questions I am 
unable to answer. 


CRIMINAL LAW—THE SPECIAL COM- 
MISSION—A “TIMES” WITNESS. 
Mr. J. O°CONNOR (Tipperary, 8.) 

asked the Secretary of State for the 

Home Department, Why the prosecution 

of Cavanagh, one of the witnesses for 

The Times before the Special Commission, 

on the charge of shooting with intent 

to murder, was not conducted by the 

Treasury, as is usual in such grave 

charges ; and, whether it is a fact that 

the defending counsel in the case is the 
senior counsel to the Treasury at the 

Central Criminal Court? 

Tuz SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.): The 
Regulations do not make it incumbent 
on the Director of Public Prosecutions 
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to take up cases of this nature on his 
own initiative. In this particular case 
no notice was given to his Department, 
and no application for legal aid was 
made, either by the police or by the 
magistrate by whom the prisoner was 
committed for trial. Judging from the 
report of the trial, it does not seem to 
be a case which presents any feature of 
exceptional difficulty or importance. 
The answer to the second paragraph is 
in the affirmative. 

Tue LORD MAYOR or DUBLIN 
(Mr. Sexton) (Belfast, W.): I beg to 
ask the Attorney General, whether Mr. 
Justice Hawkins, in his summing up, 
declared that the prosecutor, a witness 
for The Times, had concocted a tale 
which, if true, would have caused half 
of the Irish Members to be hanged ? 

Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp Wenster) (Isle of Wight): I 
must ask for Notice of that Question. 

Mr. J. O,CONNOR: Why did not 
the police report the matter to the 
Director of Public Prosecutions; and 
why was the case considered to be of 
such small importance ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS said, he was un- 
unable to tell, unless it was that it was 
a ene a private prosecutor could deal 
with. 


PURCHASE OF LAND (IRELAND) ACT, 
1885—THE FUNDS. 


Mr. HUNTER (Aberdeen, N.) asked 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, How, 
if £5,000,000 is granted for the purposes 
of Lord Ashbourne’s Act, he proposes 
to raise the money, whether by Treasury 
Bills, Exchequer Bills, the issue of 
Stock, or otherwise ? 

Tus CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): If the hon. Member 
will refer to the National Debt and 
Local Loans Act of last year, he will 
find that all money required for State 
loans will hereafter be raised by the 
issue of Local Loans Stock, so-far as it 
may be needed—that is to say, so far as 
the sums repaid in respect of old loans 
are insufficient to meet the amount re- 
quired for new ones. 


CRIMINAL LAW—THE WHITECHAPEL 
MURDERS—A FREE PARDON. 


Mr. HUNTER (Aberdeen, N.) asked 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
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Department, Whether he is prepared, in 
the case of the Whitechapel murders, 
other than that of the woman Kelly, to 
offer a free pardon to any person not 
being the actual perpetrator of the 
crimes ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.) : I should 
be quite prepared to offer a pardon in 
the earlier Whitechapel murders if the 
information before me had suggested 
that such an offer would assist in the 
detection of the murderer. In the case 
of Kelly there were certain circumstances 
which were wanting in the earlier cases, 
and which made it more probable that 
there were other persons who, at any 
rate after the crime, had assisted the 
murderer. 
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AFRICA (WEST COAST) — DISTURB- 
ANCE ON THE RIVER NIGER. 

Mr. PICTON (Leicester) asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether his attention has been 
called to reports in The Daily News and 
other newspapers of recent disturbances 
on the River Niger ; whether he is ina 
position to give any information on the 
subject, especially whether those dis- 
turbances have occurred in the territory 
of the Royal Niger Company; and, if 
so, what was their origin; whether the 
Secretary of State has come to any 
decision on the increased imposts levied 
by the above Company; and, if so, 
whether it can now be stated to the 
House; and, whether any answer has 
yet been sent to the Memorial trans- 
mitted through the Governer of Lagos 
against the extension of the Royal Niger 
Company’s Charter; and, if eo, what 
was its purport. 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir James Fercusson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): The only Report which 
Her Majesty’s Government have received 
of such disturbances relates to hostilities 
between the tribes in the neighbourhood 
of the Oil River, and of subsequent acts 
of cannibalism by the victorious tribe. 
These events were not within the Niger 
Company’s territories. The Consul 
visited the spot, accompanied by the 
commander at os of Her Majesty’s 
ships, rescued some surviving prisoners, 
and inflicted a fine on the offending 
tribe. He speaks in high terms of the 
assistance rendered to him by the coast 
tribes. I cannot at present make any 
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further statement to the House on the 
subject of the last two paragraphs of the 
hon. Member’s Question. 


PUBLISHING AND PRINTING OF THE 
DEBATES OF THE TWO HOUSES OF 
PARLIAMENT—THE NEW CONTRACT. 
Mr. ESSLEMONT (Aberdeen, E.) 

asked the Secretary to the Treasury, 

What steps have been taken in ~ 

to the new contract for the publishing 

and printing of the debates of the two 

Houses of Parliament; and, whether, 

when the contract has been settled, he 

would object to give a Return of the 
different tenders ? 

Tuz SECRETARY (Mr. Jacxsoy) 
(Leeds, N.), in reply, said, he had 
already informed the House that tenders 
had been invited for the publishing and 
printing of the debates, and several 
tenders had been received. When the 
formal contract had been completed, he 
would lay it upon the Table of the 
House. 


THE CROFTERS’ COMMISSION—CASES 
DETERMINED. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness) asked the 
Lord Advocate, Whether he can state 
the number of cases determined by the 
Crofters’ Commission during the first 
year of its existence ; the number during 
the second year; the number of cases 
partially heard but not decided; and 
the number of applications still to be 
considered ? 

Tus LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. P. 
B, Rosertson) (Bute): As regards the 
first 18 months of the operation of the 
Crofters’ Commission, tho results are 
given in the Report to December 10, 
1887. As regards the second half of 
the second year, the materials for infor- 
mation are not with the Scottish Office, 
but with the COrofters’ Commission. 
Owing to stormy weather and conse- 
quent delay in postal communication, 
we have not yet heard from the Com- 
missioners whether they can supply the 
particulars desired without interrupting 
their urgent duties, although from a 
telegram from the Commissioners I fear 
that the complication of the details re- 
quired might be somewhat troublesome. 
The Commissioners have, however, 
written, and until receipt of their letter 
I cannot say more. 

Dr. CLARK: Might I ask the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman if he will 
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get the information from the secreta 
and clerks to the Commissioners? It is 
in their books, and is not to be got from 
the Commissioners themselves ? 

Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: Of 
course the information would be derived 
from the officials of the Commission. 
At the same time, our application is 
necessarily made to the Commissioners. 
I understand the information received 
by telegram was from one of the officials 
of the Commission, and shows that the 
matter might somewhat embarrass the 
procedure in regard to what is at pre- 
sent being done in Lewis if it were 
entered into now. 


ARMY—DEPARTMENTAL COMMITTEE 
ON SOLDIERS’ RATIONS. 

Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen- 
shire, W.) asked the Secretary of State 
for War, Whether the Departmertal 
Committee on Soldiers’ Rations has yet 
been appointed ; when it will begin its 
deliberations ; and, whether he can state 
its composition to the House? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Srannore) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle): 
Yes, Sir. The Committee which is con- 
sidering the dietary of soldiers has com- 
menced its labours under the presidency 
of my hon. Friend the Member for 
Exeter (Sir Stafford Northcote); with 
whom are associated my hon. and gallant 
Friends the Members for Haumersmith 
(General Goldsworthy) and the Ince 
Division of Lancashire (Colonel Blun- 
dell), Sir Redvers Buller, Sir Arthur 
Haliburton, and Surgeon General Mas- 
sey. 


PURCHASE OF LAND (IRELAND) ACT, 
1885—ADVANCES AND APPLICATIONS. 


Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE (Bradford, 
Central) asked the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, In what 
number of cases advances have been 
made by the Land Commissioners under 
the Purchase of Land (Ireland) Act of 
1885, for the purchase by tenants of 
their holdings, of sums between £2,000 
and £4,000; and in what number of 
cases advances have exceeded £4,000 ? 

Taz SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappen) (Dublin Uni- 
versity) (who replied) said: The Land 
Commissioners report that there have 
been 249 cases in which sums of between 
£2,000 and £4,000 have been advanced 
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under the Purchase of Land (Ireland) 
Act, 1885, for the purchase by tenants 
of their holdings, and 28 cases in which 
the sums exceeded £4,00°. 


CRIMINAL LAW (SCOTLAND) — SEN- 
TENCES AT GLASGOW CENTRAL 
POLICE COURT. 

Mr. PROVAND (Glasgow, Black- 
friars, &c.) asked the Lord Advocate, If 
Mr. Stipendiary Gemmel, at the Glasgow 
Central Police Court on Wednesday, the 
2lst instant, sentenced Mrs. M‘Kenzie 
to 30 days’ imprisonment, and ordered 
her daughter, aged eight years, to be 
kept in an industrial school for five 
years for the alleged theft of some 
articles of clothing from the Clothes 
Market in Greendyke Street; if it is 
the case that there was no evidence 
whatever against Mrs. M‘Kenzie, or 
any evidence that her daughter had 
stolen the articles, or that both were 
not respectable persons against whom 
the police knew nothing; and, if he 
will take steps to enable Mrs. M‘Kenzie 
to obtain an interim release pending an 
appeal, and will inquire into the case of 
her daughter, with the view of liberating 
her from the industrial school to which 
she has been sent, if found innocent ? 

Taz LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. P. 
B. Rozertson) (Bute): The Secretary 
for Scotland has asked the stipendiary 
for information as to this case, of which 
his Lordship has knowledge only from 
the newspaper report sent by the hon. 
Gentleman. The right to grant interim 
release pending an appeal lies with the 
High Court of Justiciary, to whom the 
appeal would lie by way of suspension. 
The High Court has also jurisdiction to 
deal in like manner with the order of 
the magistrate relating to the little girl. 
But I would remind the hon. Gentleman 
that, so far as the Executive Govern- 
ment are concerned, industrial schools 
remain within the Department of the 
Home Secretary, and are not within the 
charge of the Secretary for Scotland. 

Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, Cellege) : 
Might I ask whether it is not the fact 
that the stipendiary did not convict the 
girl, though he sent her to a reformatory, 
and that the mother was sent to prison 
for having been art and part in a theft 
of which the girl was not convicted ? 

Mx. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: The 
pene is this. The High Court of 

usticiary would certainly have the right 


Hr. Madden 
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to quash the order sending the girl to 
an industrial school, just as much as 
the sending of the mother to prison. 
Therefore, so far as the High Court was 
concerned, the two courses were one. 
But the Secretary for Scotland has not 
within his charge industrial schools, and 
accordingly any order referring to the 
matter must come from a Court of Law 
or from the Home Office. 

Dr. CAMERON: Would the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman communi- 
cate with the Home Office on the sub- 


ject ? 


Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: I gather 
from the Question of the hon. Member 
for the Blackfriars Division that there 
is to be an appeal io a Court of Law. 
If the sentence should be quashed, there 
is an end to the matter. Failing that, 
recourse might be had to the Home 
Office as regards the child. 


EXCISE DUTIES (LOCAL PURPOSES) 
BILL—THE VAN AND WHEEL TAX— 
EXEMPTION OF SCOTLAND. 

Mr. CAUSTON (Southwark, W.) 
asked Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Whether the report is true that he has 
added, or intends to add, Scotland to 
the already long list of exemptions from 
the proposed Van and Wheel Tax; and, 
whether, in redemption of his often- 
repeated promise to give ample Notice 
as to when the second reading of the 
Excise Duties (Local Purposes) Bill will 
be taken, he will now state how many 
days’ notice of his definite intention wiil 
be given ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR orrtuz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuzen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): The suggestion of 
the hon. Member that to omit Scotland 
from the Excise Duties (Local Purposes) 
Bill would be an exemption rests on a 
fallacy. If the proposed taxes were in- 
tended for the Imperial Exchequer, to 
omit any part of Great Britain would be 
an exemption ; but the non-application 
to Scotland of a measure for raising local 
revenue cannot be called an exemption. 
It might be more properly described as 
a denial to Scotch ratepayers of a boon 
offered to England. The position with 
regard to this Bill in Scotland is different 
from that existing in England. In 
Scotland there has never been that 
pressure for the relief of rates which 
there has been in England, and which 
Government after Government have pro- 
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mised to satisfy. No similar demand 
has come from Scotland; therefore we 
have no similar demand to satisfy. 
While the Representatives of large sec- 
tions of ratepayers in England hold me 
to my promise to proceed with the Bill, 
no similar representations have been 
made to me from Scotland. Neither in 
England nor in Scotland would I proceed 
with it from mere obstinacy or amour 
propre. But, with regard to England, 
I am under a promise which, with re- 
gard to Scotland, I am not under. 
Notice has been given over and over 
again that we will proceed with the Bill 
directly after the Land Purchase (Ire- 
land) Bill. It is impossible to fix the 
time more exactly. 

Mr. CAUSTON: Does not the Esti- 
mate of receipts made and quoted to the 
House by the right hon. Gentleman in- 
clude Scotland ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN: I have made a 
separate Estimate for England and for 
Scotland. One Estimate is for both 
England and Scotland together, and the 
other for England and Scotland sepa- 
rately. 

Mr. CAUSTON : I refer to the Esti- 
mate which has been circulated by the 
right hon. Gentleman himself. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: I have not the 
Estimate by me at this moment, and I 
cannot say from memory. 

Mr. FIRTH (Dundee): Are we to 
understand that the right hon. Gentle- 
man has determined to exclude Scotland 
from the Bill? 

Mr. GOSCHEN: Yes, Sir. I shall 
be prepared to accept an Amendment 
excluding Scotland from the Bill. 

Mr. CAUSTON: Cannot the right 
hon. Gentleman give us some more de- 
finite statement as to when this Bill will 
be taken ? 

Mr. GOSOHEN : It will be taken at 
the conclusion of the consideration of 
the Bill which is now engaging the at- 
tention of the House. 

Mr. CAUSTON: That is rather in- 
definite, for the closure may be applied, 
and this Bill may be brought on quite 
suddenly. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: There is no danger 
whatever of this measure, in which so 
much interest is, I know, taken on both 
sides of the House, being sprung upon 
the House. Hon. Members can form a 
very accurate estimate for themselves of 
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when the Bill will come on after the in- 
timation that we have given. 

Mr. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, Bright- 
side): I would suggest to the right hon. 
Gentleman that we are at least entitled 
to 24 hours’ Notice. 

Tue FIRST LORD or rue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrn) (Strand, 
Westminster) : I promised the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Derby (Sir 
William Harcourt) that I should have 
something to say on this subject and the 
course of Business to-day, and I will 
shortly do so. 


EVIDENCE AMENDMENT ACT, 1870— 
REFUSAL OF A WITNESS. 


Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
asked Mr. Attorney General, Whether, 
at the Guildhall, Canterbury, on 
November 10, on the hearing of a 
charge of embezzlement against one 
—— Hopper, the magistrates, acting on 
the advice of their clerk, refused to 
allow J. Nye, who stated that he was 
without religious belief, to give evidence 
on affirmation; and, whether this is in 
accordance with ‘‘ The Evidence Amend- 
ment Act, 1870?” 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricnarp WessteEr) (Isle of Wight): In 
reply to the hon. Member, I am informed 
by the clerk to the magistrates that 
Nye’s evidence was not taken because 
it was not required, there being ample 
evidence without his testimony. Ihave 
already answered so many Questions of 
the hon. Member upon the point of law 
raised in the hon. Member’s Question 
that I must refer him to my previous 
answers. 


LAND PURCHASE (IRELAND)—“ TENE- 
MENT VALUATION.” 


Mra. HENRY H. FOWLER ( Wolver- 
hampton, E.) said, he desired to ask the 
Solicitor General for Ireland a Question 
arising out of the Report of the Irish 
Land Commission. Did the words 
‘“‘ tenement valuation,’ at the head of 
one of the columns in the report, mean 
the value of the entire holding, including 
the value of the tenant’s interest in the 
holding ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mavpey) ay 0 
University) said, it was difficult for him 
to answer this Question with regard to 
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a Report which was not before him 
without Notice. But if the right hon. 
Gentleman gave Notice of a Question he 
would give a definite answer. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER said, it 
was rather difficult to give Notice in re- 
gard to these matters, owing to the rate 
at which the Government were proceed- 
ing with the Land Purchase (Ireland) 

ill. 

Mr. MADDEN said, that the tene- 
ment valuation referred to was Griffith’s 
ve’sation, which was no test of the 
letting value of the property. It was 
a valuation fixed exclusively for ee 
purposes, upon certain principles lai 
down by the Commissioner. It had 
been fixed at different times in different 
parts of Ireland. 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.) asked whe- 
ther it were not the fact that where the 
tenant had made improvements after 
Griffith’s valuation the supervisor came 
round and rated the improvements ? 

Mr. MADDEN: There has been no 
general re-valuation. 

Mr. DILLON: Of course not. But 
does not the supervisor add a tenant’s 
—— to the value of his hold- 
ing 

Mr. MADDEN: There has been a 
re-valuation in certain individual cases ; 
but tenants’ improvements are not all 
included. 

Mr. DILLON : Is it not-—— 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! A 
series of Questions like this amounts to 
a debate. 


PURCHASE OF LAND (IRELAND) 
ACT, 1885—PURCHASES OF HOLD- 
INGS. 


Mr. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, Bright- 
side) asked Mr. Solicitor General for 
Ireland, Whether, seeing that he had 
given the number of purchases from 
£2,000 to £4,000, he could not give the 
House the number of purchases under 
£2,000 ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappen) (Dublin 
University): I gave an answer to that 
Question some time ago. 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Will the hon. 
and learned Gentleman lay on the Table 
on Monday a Return giving the required 
information ? 


Mr. MADDEN : Certainly. 
Mr. Madden 


{COMMONS} 
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Emigration. 


SITTINGS AND ADJOURNMENT OF THE 
HOUSE—SATURDAY SITTINGS. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton): 
I should like to ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury, Whether he has anything in his 
mind in regard to a Sitting of the ‘Weuss 
for to-morrow ; and, if so, whether he 
will be kind enough to say what is in 
his mind ? 

Tuz FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smirn) (Strand, Westminster}: I am 
aware what an earnest desire the hon. 
Member always shows to be informed 
of his public duties. But I am not sure 
that he speaks the views of Members on 
both sides of the House in suggesting 
to me—{ Mr. Lazovcngre: I did not 
suggest.'|—that we should meet to- 
morrow. If I could gather that it was 
the wish of hon. Members, in order to 
facilitate the progress of Public Busi- 
ness, to sit on Saturday, it would be my 
duty to propose it. But I am aware that 
hon. Members want some rest under the 
present pressure of Business; and there- 
fore I am not, as at present advised, 
disposed to ask the House to sit to- 
morrow. 


SCOTCH CROFTERS EMIGRATION— 
THE COMMITTEE, 


Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
ealdy, &c.) asked the First Lord of the 
Treasury, with regard to the Motion for 
the appointment of a Committee to in- 
quire into schemes of emigration which 
he had moved last night, and which 
stood seventh on the Orders for this 
evening, Whether he would consent to 
enlarge the reference so far as to autho- 
rize the Committee, in considering the 
question of colonization, not to confine 
themselves solely to British Colonies ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smirx) (Strand, Westminster): I 
must remind the hon. Gentleman 
and hon. Members that I explained 
last night, as well as I could, the 
immediate objects which the Govern- 
ment had in view. The Hose will be 
asked to vote a Supplement:..y Estimate 
with reference to a certain tentative 
colonization experiment which has been 
made from the Western Islands of Scot- 
land. We desire to get as much infor- 
mation as we can with reference to this 
experiment before the House is called 
upon to proceed any further with it: 
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and we thought that it was only carryin 

out the pledges into which we h 

entered with the House that this Court 
should sit during the Autumn Session, 
make their inquiry, and report their 
opinion to the House with reference to 
this particular question, in order to 
guide the House in the present neces- 
sity. I am fully aware of the desire of 
hon. Gentlemen that the inquiry should 
be a large one into the whole question 
of colonization, and that it should not 
be restricted either to Scottish crofters 
or to any part of the United Kingdom. 
That large question must be entered 
into next Session; but if the House is 
of opinion that this Committee, which 
we desire should sit to advise the House, 
and to collect information with regard 
to this particular question, should not 
be appointed during the Autumn Ses- 
sion, we should have no alternative but 
to forego the Motion on the Paper. I 
should greatly regret that; because I 
think that, without reference to opinions 
and prejudices which hon. Gentlemen 
may entertain on the question, valuable 
information may be placed at the dis- 
posal of the House, which might guide 
them in coming to a decision as to the 
Vote, and as to the question whether or 
not colonization should be entered 


upon. 

_~ GEORGE OAMPBELL gave 
Notice that when the Motion came on 
for consideration he would move that 
the scope of the inquiry be enlarged, so 
as to consider the question of coloniza- 
tion, not confined solely to British 
Colonies. 

Dra. CLARK (Caithness) asked whe- 
ther the First Lord of the Treasury 
would not exempt the Order for the ap- 
pointment of this Committee from the 
operation of the 12 o’clock Rule ? 

Mr. W.H.SMITH: I thinkit would 
be a mistake to enter upon a prolonged 
discussion of such a matter, probably at 
a late hour this evening. It is one on 
which I hope to arrive at practical agree- 
ment with hon. Gentlemen on that side 
of the House, as well as my hon. Friends 
behind me. If I cannot arrive at such 
an agreement, I am afraid I will not be 
able to press for the Committee. It is 
obvious that the appointment of a Com- 
mittee, even on a question of this im- 
portant character, is not a matter on 
which the Government, at this period 
of the Session, can enter into a pro- 
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longed dispute with any Member of this 
House. 


CRIMINAL LAW AND PROCEDURE 
(IRELAND) ACT, 1887—PROSECU- 
TION OF IRISH MEMBERS. 


Taz LORD MAYOR OF DUBLIN 
(Mr. Sexton) (Belfast, W.): I wish to 
ask the Solicitor General for Ireland, If 
he can inform the House whether it is 
true that criminal proceedings have been 
instituted in Ireland against seven Mem- 
bers of this House; and, if so, whether 
he will see that such prosecutions are 
postponed until these Members have dis- 
charged their duties to their constituents 
by taking part in the consideration of 
the Irish Estimates for the year ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappen) (Dublin Uni- 
versity): The hon. Member must please 
to give Notice of his Question. 


Subsequently, 


Mr. SEXTON said, that the First 
Lord of the Treasury had probably been 
informed that criminal proceedings under 
the Crimes Act had been instituted 
simultaneously against seven Members 
of the House. He wished to ask 
whether the institution of those criminal 
we oerw and the delay of the Irish 

stimates had any relation to each other; 
and, if not, he would ask the right hon. 
Gentleman to give the House an assur- 
ance, which might tend to facilitate the 
progress of Public Business, that the 
prosecutions in question would be so 
conducted that those seven Gentlemen 
should not be withdrawn from their 

ublic duties until the Irish Estimates 
ad been considered ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smrrg) (Strand, Westminster): In 
answer to the Question of the hon. 
Member, I have to assure him and the 
House that I am personally unaware of 
the fact to which he refers. I only just 
this moment found a note from the hon. 
Member on my table informing me of 
the fact; and therefore it could not have 
been in my mind when I made the state- 
ment with regard to the Irish Estimates. 
I will inquire into the circumstances of 
the case; and I can only say that, so far 
as I am concerned, unless there is any 
good ground—any material ground—for 

te in the business, I should certainly 
desire that hon. Members should be in 
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their places in this House to take 
in the discussion of the Estimates. 


PURCHASE OF LAND (IRELAND) ACT, 
1885—ADMINISTRATORS. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) 
asked the First Lord of the Treasury, 
Whether he could give the House any 
information as to the tenure of office of 
the two gentlemen who had adminis- 
tered the £5,000,000 under the Ash- 
bourne Act, and who had taken three 
years in doing it. Were the gentlemen 
in question removables ? 

Tae FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smita) (Strand, Westminster): As I 
understand it, the two Gentlemen to 
whom the hon. Member refers are not 
removables ; but are within the terms of 
the Expiring Laws Continuance Act, and 
will continue till the end of next Session. 
It is the intention of the Government to 
deal with the question of the renewal 
of the Land Commission next Session ; 
and, therefore, no change can be effected 
in the status of these gentlemen. 

In reply to a further Question by Mr. 
T. M. Heaty, 


Mr. W. H. SMITH said, the Govern- 
ment had withdrawn their Land Com- 
mission Bill, in which they had proposed 
to make Mr. Wrench a permanent officer 
and leave the terms of the other Com- 
missioners at the discretion of the 
Treasury. He was not in a position to 
say what proposal would be submitted 
next Session. 


MOTION. 
—p ——_ 
LAND PURCHASE IN IRELAND—NAMES 
OF LANDOWNERS. 

Mz. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, Rush- 
cliffe) moved for the following Return :— 

** The names of the Landowners the purchase 
of whose properties under the Land Purchase 
(Ireland) Act, 1885, has been sanctioned by 
the Irish Land Commission, with the following 
particulars against each name :—(q) Area of 
the property; (b) County in which situate ; 
(c) Total rental; (d) Valuation ; (e) Amount of 
purchase money ; (f) Total number of holdings 
on the estate.”’ 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) 
asked whether the Solicitor General 
for Ireland would add a column in which 
would appear the arrears, if any, which 
had been dealt with in the present Ses- 
sion, as there had been a good deal of talk 
on that matter lately ? 


Mr. W. HH. Smith 


{COMMONS} 








Business. 


Taz SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
TRELAND (Mr. Manpew) (Dublin Uni- 
versity) said, he was not sure whether 
that information would be available in 
the Papers which were in the possession 
of the Land Commission; but if it were 
available there would be no objection 
to adding it to the Return. 


Motion agreed to. 


PUBLIC BUSINESS. 

Tae FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrn) (Strand, 
Westminster): I was asked to state the 
course of Public Business as far as I am 
able to make any forecast. The House 
is aware that I am in a difficulty as to 
making an accurate forecast of what the 
progress of Business will be. But, in 
the event of concluding the Committee 
on the Bill now under the consideration 
of the House this evening, we shall 
take the third reading on Monday, and 
the Excise Duties (Local Purposes) Bill 
on Tuesday. And then, I hope, we shall 
proceed with the consideration of the 
Empioyers’ Liability for Injuries to 
Workmen Bill on Thursday next. I 
think that would meet the engage- 
ments into which I have entered with 
the House with reference to these 
measures. An appeal was made to me 
by hon. Gentlemen below the Gang- 
way from Ireland to name a day for the 
consideration of the Irish Estimates. I 
understand the ground of that appeal, 
which is a reasonable one ; and, assum- 
ing that the other arrangements can be 
carried out, we shall be able to take 
them on Monday week, and proceed 
with them from day to day. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY (Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne: What will be the Business 
on Wednesday ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: We must pro- 
ceed on Wednesday with Supply. Pos- 
sibly we may have to ask for a Vote on 
Account. 

In reply to Mr. Sxaw LeFevre 
(Bradford, Central), 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he hoped 
the Navy Estimates would be taken as 
soon as they had concluded the Civil 
Service Estimates. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness): AmI to 
understand that the Scotch Estimates 
and the Estimates for this Emigration 
Vote are to come after the Irish Esti- 
mates ? 
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Mr. W. H. SMITH : I am sorry that 
it should be so; I am sorry that any- 
body should have to come after any- 
body else. According to my experience 
of Parliamentary life, I fear it must be 
so, unless we could arrange to sit in two 
or three houses at the same time. 
[Loud Opposition Cheers.) I am quite 
aware of the fact that no hon. Member 
would desire to be excluded from taking 

art in the debates on all questions 
affecting the Empire. I think I have 
answered the Question. 

In reply to Mr. Munpetta (Sheffield, 
Brightside) and Mr. F. 8. Powe. 
(Wigan), 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said: It is the 
desire and intention of the Government 
to pass the Patents, Designs, and Trade 
Marks Bill if they possibly can do so. 
As to the Liability of Trustees Bill, I 
cannot give any engagement whatever 
with regard to any private Members’ 
Bills 


AUSTRALIA — QUEENSLAND — AP. 
POINTMENT OF GOVERNOR — SIR 
HENRY A. BLAKE, 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tHe COLONIES (Baron 
Henry vE Worms) (Liverpool, East 
Toxteth): The Government of South 
Australia having expressed the wish 
that, as the letter addressed to them by 
the Colonial Office was communicated to 
the House, their answer should also be 
read, I will ask the House to allow me 
to read it— 

‘* Sir W. C. F. Robinson 
(South Australia) to 
Lord Knutsford. 
‘Received, Colonial Office, 21st of 
November, 1888.) 

**Following telegram received from my 
Ministers :— 

‘* Respectfully acknowledge the receipt from 
Governor of eopy of telegram from Secretary of 
State for the Colonies relating to the appoint- 
ment of Colonial Governors. In reply, Ministers 
desire respectfully to remark that the objec- 
tions which are urged to course they have 
ventured to suggest appear to be untenable. 
Even if control over selection of Governor were 
conceded to Local Government, as it has been 
suggested that they desire, they contend this 
would not warrant a suspicion of impartiality 
of gentlemen appointed. An argument to the 
contrary carried to its logical conclusion would 
justify doubts as to integrity of highest judicial 
officer whenever dealing with question affecting 
interests of Government by which he was ap- 
pointed; but, as a matter of fact, Ministers 
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have no desire that Local Government should 
have power of controlling election Governor, or 
that any gentleman should be asked to under- 
take office subject to approval of Local Govern- 
ment. They only seek opportunity to state for 
favourable consideration of Imperial Govern- 
ment in such a manner as may be most conve- 
nient to Colonial Office any reasons which may 
occur to them why any contemplated appoint- 
ment appears to be undesirable to them. If 
this opportunity is not to be afforded, there is, 
without doubt, possibility of objection being 
overlooked or not fully considered, which if 
noted or fully considered prior to appointment, 
would prevent it from being made. It would 
then become duty of Ministers to call attention 
to objection in question, and this would, with- 
out doubt, lead to much more undesirable 
position than if course Ministers have suggested 
were adopted. If, after full consideration of 
objection, the appointment were cancelled, it 
would involve no small annoyance to gentle- 
man principally interested ; and if, on the other 
hand, appointment were persisted in, it would 
be certainly much more reasonable to expect 
prejudice on part of Governor against Ministry 
raising objection than it would be to suspect 
bias on part of Governor in favour of Govern- 
ment for the simple reason that they could see 
no cause to protest against his appointment. 
Ministers most respectfully assure your Ex- 
cellency that they have not slightest desire to 
encroach on Constitutional rights of Imperiai 
Government with reference to Viceregal office ; 
they are, however, convinced that probability 
of satisfactory appointment thus strengthenin, 
the bonds of union between Great Britain an 
Colony will be increased by course suggested. 
If South Australia were conceded privilege of 
stating objections to a proposed ig mapas 
the power would be exercised with due regard 
to its importance, and no objection would be 
likely made. Furthermore, should there be 
difficulty arising from scarcity of information 
in Colony regarding fitness of gentleman sug 
gested, it might be obviated by selection only 
men well-known reputation, and who might 
possibly be found among those who have ex- 
hibited an interest in Colonial affairs. The 
dignity and importance of office would, without 
doubt, justify such a choice. Indeed, if so 
desired by Secretary of State for Colonies, 
Ministers would be possibly able to suggest for 
Imperial consideration names gentlemen whose 
appointment would be acceptable to Colony. 
Ministers are sncouraged to respectfully venture 
this last suggestion in view of expression of 
Secretary of State of great satisfaction and 
assistance which he would derive in selection, 
on account of knowledge of views of Colony on 
subject. «* PLayrorp (Premier).”’ 


QUESTIONS. 
Plt A 
EXCISE DUTIES (LOCAL PURPOSES) 
BILL—THE WHEEL AND VAN TAX 
—EXEMPTION OF WALES. 
Mr. DILLWYN (Swansea, Town) 
said, he understood that, in his absence, 


| the Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
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asked a Question regarding the Wheel 
and Van Tax, and that the right hon. 
Gentleman expressed his willingness to 
except Scotland from the operation of 
the tax. Would the right hon. Gen- 
tleman make the like concession to the 
country with which he was connected— 
namely, Wales ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): No; I am not pre- 
pared to make that exception. 


MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT (CHARGES 
AND ALLEGATIONS)—THE SPECIAL 
COMMISSION. 


Mr. W. A. MACDONALD (Queen’s 
County, Ossory): I wish to ask the First 
Lord of the Treasury a Question of 
which I have given him private Notice 
—namely, Whether his attention has 
been called to the evidence given on 
Wednesday before the Special Commis- 
sion by Sergeant Meehan, of the Royal 
Irish Constabulary, who stated on cross- 
examination that he had come to London 
without a subpoena, in consequence of a 
telegram received from Mr. Rogers, his 
District Inspector; and whether this 
proceeding on the part of an officer of 
police, who is under the direct control of 
the Government, is consistent with the 
declaration of the First Lord that the 
Government maintain a position of im- 
partiality and neutrality as between the 
parties now before the Commission ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Sarr) (Strand, Westminster) : I found 
a note from the hon. Member on this 
Bench when I came here a little more 
than half-an-hour ago. I had no pre- 
vious knowledge of the circumstances to 
which the hon. Member refers. I am, 
therefore, quite unable to give any 
answer to his Question, and I must ask 
him to put it down for another day. 

Mr. W. A. MACDONALD: IT shall 
put it down again for Monday. 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON 
SUNDAY BILL. 


Str WILFRID LAWSON (Cumber- 
land, Cockermouth) asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, Whether, in the 
arrangement of the Business for the re- 
mainder of the Session, he was able 
now to give a definite date when he 
ae take the second reading of this 

ill. 
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Taz FIRST LORD (Mz. W.H.Sarrz) 
ear Westminster): I am sure the 

on. Baronet will see that I have 
entered into as many arrangements as I 
possibly can. I wish to meet the wishes 
and feelings of hon. Members as far as 
I possibly can ; but I cannot go further 
than I have already done. 


CHAPELS (CLONMACNOICE) BILL. 

Mr. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8.) asked 
the hon, and gallant Member for North 
Galway, Whether, considering the 
strong objection that existed in certain 
quarters in Ireland to this Bill, and the 
late period of the Session, he would not 
consider the propriety of withdrawing 
the Measure ? 

Coronet NOLAN (Galway, N.) said, 
he had still some hopes of passing the 
Bill, which ought only to occupy 10 
minutes. 

Mr. JOHNSTON said, he was told 
he was not in Order in discussing the 
Bill now; but the hon. and gallant 
Member should be aware that it was a 
breach of the Irish Church Act. 


MOTION. 
—— 
SITTINGS OF THE HOUSE (EXEMP- 
TION FROM THE STANDING ORDER). 
Motion made, and Question put, 


‘*That the proceedings on the Land Pur- 
chase (Ireland) Bill, if under discussion at 
Twelve o'clock this night, be not interrupted 
under the Standing Order, Sittings of the 
House.’’—(Mr. W. H. Smith.) 

The House divided: — Ayes 195; 
Noes 159: Majority 36.—(Div. List, 
No. 300.) 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
——9 

LAND PURCHASE (IRELAND) BILL. 

(Mr. Arthur Balfour, Mr. Solicitor General for 
Ireland, Mr. Secretary Matthews.) 
[BILL 382.] COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 

Mr. PARNELL (Cork): I propose, 
Sir, to move the following Instruction 
to the Committee which stands in my 
name :— 

“ That it be an Instruction to the Committee 
that they have power to provide that the Irish 


Land Commission may take an account of the 
amount of arrears of rent due from tenants who 
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have made, or shall make, rg to have 
judicial rents fixed for their holdings, and may 
decide whether the whole, or any, or what part 
of such arrears ought to be paid, and whether 
in one payment or by instalments, and at what 
dates the same shall be paid.’’ 

Mz. SPEAKER: I took the earliest 
opportunity of intimating to the hon. 
Gentleman the irregularity in point of 
form of this Instruction which he pro- 

ses to move. The Motion of the hon. 

ember says— 

‘« That it be an Instruction to the Committee 

that they have power to provide that the Irish 
Land Commission may take an account of the 
amount of arrears of rent due from tenants who 
have made, or shall make, application to have 
judicial rents fixed for their holdings.’’ 
That opens up the whole question of 
the Land Act of 1881, without any special 
reference to either Lord Ashbourne’s 
Act, as it is called, or to the Land Pur- 
chase Bill now before the House. I do 
not think it would be in Order to open 
up the whole question of judicial rents, 
because it is conceivable that persons 
might make application to have judicial 
rents fixed without ever intending to 
apply for the purchase of their holdings 
under the provisions of this Bill or of 
Lord Ashbourne’s Act. Therefore it 
seems to me that the Motion would open 
up a wider and independent question 
which ought not to be done in the discus- 
sion of a Land Purchase Bill, which 
merely authorizes a further advance of 
money for the purposes of Lord Ash- 
bourne’s Act. 

Mr. PARNELL: Of course, Mr. 
Speaker, I aecept your ruling. I had 
always understood that an Instruction 
was necessary where the matter was not 
relevant to the Bill under discussion. 
Therefore I put the Instruction on the 
Paper because I conceived that it was not 
relevant to the discussion and required 
an Instruction to the Committee. I 
should like to ask whether I may be 
permitted to amend the Instruction by 
the introduction, after the word “ ten- 
ants,” in line four, of the words “ de- 
sirous of purchasing their holdings?” 
That Amendment would, I think, bring 
it within the Rule. 

Mr. SPEAKER: That is an Amend- 
ment in the direction I have indicated 
as bringing the Instruction in Order. 
The hon. and gallant Member for North 
Galway (Colonel Nolan) has a Motion 
on the Paper in which he proposes that 
the Land Commission should permit 
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tenants, ‘when purchasing their hold- 
ings,” to do certain things. That is 
uite in Order, and if the hon. Member 
or Cork City (Mr. Parnell) confines the 
Instruction to those tenants who wish 
to purchase under the Land Purchase 
Bill, and who wish that the amount of 
the arrears should be taken into con- 
sideration in settling the amount of the 
ay pe that, I think, would 
ring it within the terms of the formal 
Order, with which I alone have to deal, 
and would, being a limitation of the 
Notice on the Paper, not be such an 
alteration as would require a fresh 
Notice. I therefore think the hon. Gen- 
tleman, if he is prepared to take that 
course, would be in Order. 

Mr. PARNELL: Then I gather from 
your ruling that the addition of the 
words suggested would bring the In- 
struction within the Orders of the 
House. The amended Instruction will 
read as follows :— 


‘That it be an Instruction to the Committee 
that they have power to provide that the Irish 
Land Commission may take an account of the 
amount of arrears of rent due from tenants 
desirous of purchasing their holdings, who 
have made, or shall make, application to have 
judicial rents fixed for their holdings, and may 
decide whether the whole, or any, or what part 
of such arrears ought to be paid, and whether 
in one payment or by instalments, and at what 
dates the same should be paid.”’ 


It was not necessary for him to go at 
any great length into that question of 
arrears, although it was a very important 
and most pressing one. He had had 
an opportunity on the previous day of 
touching on that subject, and he would 
only say that, whereas the discussion on 
the first reading raised the whole ques- 
tion of the settlement of arrears as an 
alternative to the Bill, that Instruction 
introduced the question of the desir- 
aoe | of settling arrears in certain 
specified cases only, and as an addition 
to the Bill. It was argued on all sides 
of the House, and admitted by the Go- 
vernment, that there was an arrears 
question in Ireland which required to 
be dealt with. If this were the case, it 
was necessary to settle it from many 
points of view. It was necessary, from 
the point of view of seourity to the 
Exchequer, that they should put the 
tenant on an equal footing on the basis 
of freedom of contract in dealing with 
his landlord when he came to make 
terms for purchase. It was necessary 
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also to guard inst inflation of the 
price given to the landlord where the 
tenant had no power to get out of his 
arrears except by entering into that 
contract. It had come to this, that in 
many cases of purchase in Ireland the 
arrears accrued due to the landlord had 
been added on to the purchase price, 
and had become a debt due by the 
tenant to the landlord which would 
have to be wiped out by these annual 
gp extending over 49 years. 

ow, I was precluded by the Speaker’s 
ruling from going into the wider ques- 
tion of arrears, but I could not see upon 
what ground the Government objected 
to the Instruction in its present limited 
form and scope. Did they wish, were 
they desirous, that the tenant purchasing 
should stand, so far as this House could 
place him, in a position of equality with 
the landlord in making his bargains? 
Did they admit—they did admit—that 
arrears exist in Ireland, and constitute 
a pressing question? If they were de- 
sirous that the tenant should be in the 
position of a free agent, if they con- 
sidered, as they announced, that the 
arrears question did exist, then he said 
he ould not understand upon what 
grounds of equity or justice, or desire to 
protect the Exchequer, they could per- 
sist in refusing the Instruction which 
he proposed. The matter of arrears 
had always been a pressing one. The 
limited field which he desired the Go- 
vernment to enter upon was not one of 
great magnitude or moment, but it was 
of importance as regarded the security 
of the Treasury from loss. It was of 
importance as regarded the power of 
the tenant to mabe his bargain upon 
free and equal terms with his landlord, 
and it was of importance as regarded 
the future smoothness with which the 
Act would work. The hon. Member 
concluded by moving the Instruction as 
modified in accordance with the ruling 
of the Speaker. 

Mr. WADDY (Lancashire, Brigg), 
in seconding the Motion, said it was a 
fundamental principle of common law 
and of common sense that if two parties 
were to make a contract both of them 
should come together with their hands 
untied. But at present, beyond all doubt, 
in a great number of cases—he “elieved 
in the majority of cases—one of the 
parties— namely, the Irish tenant — 
came to make a contract with his hands 
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very much tied indeed. He had La 
during the vacation to the Vandeleur 
estate which had been mentioned during 
these debates. It had been stated that 
that estate was one on which proceed- 
ings were taken with great kindness and 
‘* sweet reasonableness ’’ by the landlord 
and the agent; but yet in every case 
there was somethir g left in the shape of 
arrears round the tenant’s neck. He 
maintained that if the negotiation for 
purchase began while the tenants had 
arrears round their necks they did not 
give them a fair chance; and that the 
only just thing Parliament could do was 
to give power to the Land Commissioners 
to deal with arrears exactly as was done 
in the case of the Scotch Crofters. They 
must begin their negotiation by dealing 
with arrears just as if there was not to 
be a purchase, although they meant 
that there was to be one. They must 
get rid of the arrears entirely; and, 
until they did so, they were putting a 
screw on one of the parties to the sup- 
posed negotiation and bringing to bear 
on him a pressure that was in every way 
unfair. ite wished to point out what 
was the bearing of those arrears, and 
the manner in which they grew, or did 
not grow, on estates that were reasonably 
managed ; and he wished in illustration 
to take the Vandeleur estate, as to which 
he had an account of every man who 
had been evicted, and who might have 
purchased if he had a reasonable chance. 
Tue FIRST LORD or tae TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smirn) (Strand, 
Westminster) asked, whether the hon. 
and learned Member was speaking to 
the question of arrears or of purchase? 
Mr. WADDY said, that ifhe was not 
in Order he would, no doubt, be called 
to Order by the proper authority. 

Mr. SPEAKER was understood to 
oint out to the hon. and learned Mem- 
er that to go into the general question 

of arrears and their bearing on the ulti- 
mate position of tenants who might 
hereafter desire to purchase, was opening 
a wider field of discussion than it was 
competent for him now to enter upon. 

Mr. WADDY said, he was anxious to 

point out that in every case of purchase, 
unless they had already previously made 
preparation for the arrears, they were 
rendering it impossible for an honest 
and fair arrangement to be made. It 
was not sufficient in all cases where 
there had been arrears to call upon the 
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tenant to make them part consideration 
of the price. But that was exactly the 
vice which was at the bottom of this Bill. 
Suppose the case of a tenant bound 
down with arrears on his holding. He 
could do nothing with the holding while 
those arrears were pressing upon him. 
He would like to purchase, however, if 
he could do so at anything like a fair 
price; but if they were going to add to 
the price of the holding the amount of 
arrears which the tenant could not pay, 
then they were simply doubling the price. 
Take a holding, the fee-simple of which 
was worth £100, the tenant having 
fallen into arrears to the extent of £30. 
The purchase-money would be £100 plus 
£30 for arrears. In such a case the 
tenant was perfectly helpless and in the 
power of the landlord. He cordially 
seconded the Instruction of the hon. 
Member for Cork. 


Motion made, and Question proposed’ 

“That it be an Instruction to the Committee 
that they have power to provide that the Irish 
Land Commission may take an account of the 
amount of arrears of rent due from tenants 
desirous of purchasing their holdings, who have 
made, or shall make, application to have judi- 
cial rents fixed for their holdings, and may 
decide whether the whole, or any, or what part 
of such arrears ought to be paid, and whether 
in one payment or by instalments, and at what 
dates the same should be paid.’’—( Mr. Parnell.) 

Tue FIRST LORD or rar TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrn) (Strand, 
Westminster) ‘said, the Government ob- 
jected to the Instruction of the hon. 
Seatbes for Cork, because, in their 
judgment, it would place the tenant in 
a distinctly worse position than he occu- 
pied at the present time. It would 
decidedly injure his position, and a 
nize the arrears as acharge which might 
continue hanging round his neck after 
the contract had been sanctioned by the 
Commissioners, and after they had sanc- 
tioned the advance to him of the money 
necessary to effect the purchase. The 
Instruction distinctly recognized the 
arrears as an asset due to the landlord, 
independent altogether of the question 
of purchase and the value of his estate. 
This was not the condition of affairs at 
the present time. In present circum- 
stances the rule of the Land Commis- 
sion required that before making any 
advance the Commissioners must be 
satisfied that all rent had been paid, 
satisfied, or released; and the form of 
agreement provided that all rent due up 
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to the last gale day should be included. 
If the Government accepted the Instruc- 
tion there would be two distinct arrange- 
ments in force. There would be a con- 
tract of purchase recognizing a distinct 
liability on the part of the tenant to pay 
an annuity to the State, and there would 
also be a subsidiary contract recogniz- 
ing on the part of the tenant a liability 
to his landlord, which would continue 
for some time after the contract had 
been made. Asa matter of fact, how- 
ever, no arrears of rent survived the 
purchase. After the purchase contract 
was once entered into, the arrears were 
ipso facto wiped off. What security 
had the tenant that those arrears were 
not added to the contract price so as to 
make it excessive? They had the 
security of the action of the Oommis- 
sion. The Commissioners were bound 
to see that the total sum paid was not 
excessive as regarded the tenant, and 
was not excessive as regarded the State. 
The Commissioners had to view both the 
ability of the tenant to pay the annuity 
to come, and they had also to see that 
the money advanced by the State was 
not more than the holding itself would 
afford capital security for. The Govern- 
ment believed that the returns fur- 
nished to the House showed that the 
Commissioners had done their duty in 
this respect. The average rate of pur- 
chase was 17°4 years, oat as the arrears 
were wiped off, this left the tenant ina 
better position than before. The Com- 
missioners were protecting the tenant 
and the State. No transaction was per- 
mitted to take place which was harsh 
or injurious to the tenant or which was 
dangerous to the State. In these cir- 
cumstances, he trusted that the hon. 
gentleman would see that in the interes* 
of the tenant alone the Government was 
bound to resist the recommendation. 
Mr. DILLON ( May», E.) said aserious 
misapprehension existed in the minds of 
the Government on this point, and it was 
one also which had run through the 
course of the preceding debate. The 
right hon. Gentlemen said the Oom- 
missioners were empowered to see that 
the tenant did not pay more than a fair 
price. But the Commissioners themselves 
had repeatedly and emphatically denied 
this statement. They had laced it on 
record that they had no legal power 
whatever to do anything of the kind. 
Then it was said that the Commissioners 
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39 
had power to see that the holding as it 
with everything upon it was ample 
security for the advance; but had not 
the House heard it stated by the Irish 
Solicitor General that the holding as it 
stood was and ought to be regarded in 
many instances as more than half the 
roperty ofthe tenant? It might there- 
‘ore easily occur—and he contended that 
it frequently did—that the Commissioners 
had no power whatever to interfere or 
stop the bargain, although it was mani- 
fest to them that the tenant was paying 
not only for the interest of the landlord, 
but for his own interest as well. The 
Commissioners were not empowered by 
law to protect the tenant against an ex- 
cessive price for the landlord’s interest ; 
they were empowered to protect the 
State, and when they sent down a valuer 
to ascertain the security, that valuer had 
no instructions and no right to inquire 
what part ought to belong to the land- 
lord and what to the tenant; but he 
valued the holding as it stood, and 
although lawfully and morally three- 
fourths ought to be the property of the 
tenant, it was practically competent for 
the landlord to compel that tenant, in 
spite of the Commissioners, to purchase 
and pay with the money of the State, 
not only the interest of the landlord, but 
a large proportion of the tenant’s own 
interest as well. That was a considera- 
tion which ought to be present to the 
mind of every hon. Member. The First 
Lord of the Treasury seemed to think 
that he had disposed of the case when 
he pointed out that arrears disappeared 
when the purchase was made; but the 
mischief caused by the arrears took place 
before the agreement of purchase was 
signed. The Commissioners very properly 
insisted on the discharge of all liabilities 
before they advanced the money, but 
they did not insist that there should be a 
discharge of the unjust and oppressive 
arrears before the tenants signed the 
agreement. The powers of the Com- 
missioners did not extend to a protection 
of the just rights of the tenants.: They 
had no power under the law to protect a 
tenant after an agreement had been 
made from paying more than his holding 
was worth. Consequently the whole of 
the argument of the First Lord of the 
Treasury collapsed like a pack of cards. 
Hon. and right hon. Gentlemen opposite 
were altogether unacquainted with the 
subjeet, and merely got their arguments 
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traordinary misconception bad taken 
hold of the minds of the Members of the 
Government as to their object in moving 
this Instruction. He did not know if 
the Chief Secretary had been present 
whether he would have made an attempt 
to defend this proposal, but he had never 
seen a measure defended in so lame, 
faltering, and ignorant a fashion as was 
this Bill by those responsible for it. 
There was unquestionably no landlord’s 
agent in Ireland who would dream for 
a single second of denying that the 
arrears of rent were looked to by the 
landlords as a most valuable means of 
driving up the price of the holdidgs. 
The cases on which alone the House 
could be asked to advance this mone 

was in the case of those estates in which 
some trouble and differences existed. 
Why should the taxpayers of England 
be asked to advance millions to increase 
the value if there were — and quiet 
on these estates, and if there were no 
trouble upon them ? On these estates the 
rents were more or lessin arrear. What 
happened? The landlord proceeded to 
compel the tenant by process of law to pay 
the arrears, and when he was face to face 
with eviction, with no resource but com- 
bination and perhaps prison behind, the 
landlord went to him insidiously and 
said, ‘‘ Sign this agreement for purchase 
at my price, and I will withdraw all the 
en ney and the ejectments, and I will 
orgive the arrears.” He could not 
understand a bargain in which there 
was more duress or less freedom. 
This was not a position in which a man 
who was making a bargain should be 
placed. The agent of Lord Kenmare, in 
the witness box at the Commission Court 
on the previous day, admitted that he 
kept alive the arrears on the Kenmare 
estate, and that it was a good thing to 
do. He swore in court that lots of 
tenants owed him rent for the spring of 
1883. He kept the arrears alive for the 
same reason as every other agent who 
acted for a harsh landlord, although it 
might be said there were many worse 
landlords than Lord Kenmare—he kept 
those arrears alive because they were a 
valuable instrument with which to 
exercise pressure against the tenant. 
He was perfectly convinced that in 
four-fifths of the sales under the Act in 
Ireland the tenants had been more or 
less coerced by the existing arrears. 
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Proceedings were recently taken in the 
Court-house at Kildare in reference to 
an estate where a battering-ram and 200 
or 300 police were employed to batter 
down the houses of the tenants who 
refused to sign agreements at 22 years’ 
purchase. These poor people offered 18 
years’ purchase of the judicial rents, all 
the arrears being left to arbitration. 
The reply was that they must pay 22 
years of the judicial rent and all the 
arrears. As they objected to pay more 
than 18 yoars’ purchase they were 
served with ejectment notices. In the 
Court the tenants said they were pre- 
pared to repeat their offer of 18 years’ 
purchase, when Mr. White, on behalf 
of the landlord, said—‘‘ Then you will 
getitnow. We will withdraw all offers of 
purchase whatever.’””’ Whenevera body 


of tenantsapproached the Commissioners | [ 


and said they desired to purchase but 
were prevented by a threat of eviction 
for arrears, the Commissioners ought 
to have power to untie their hands and 
set them free. If the tenants had some 
other alternative than that which lay 
before them of signing the agreement 
or being turned out on the roadside ; if 
they could go before the Land Court 
or buy on reasonable rents, the case 
would be different. Then it had been 
carefully pointed out by the Govern- 
ment that the effect of purchasing was 
to reduce by 30 per cent the sum 
annually payable by the tenants. Now, 
in pursuing this course the Government 
were impaled on the horns of a dilemma 
—either they were guilty of the most 
iniquitous conduct to the landlords, or 
the rents formerly payable by the 
tenants had been grossly excessive. In 
the City of London it would not be 
necessary to bribe a man to buy his 
house by reducing his rent 30 per cent. 
In these circumstances, was not an un- 
answerable argument to be found—was 
it not a fair deduction that the former 
rents were unjust and inflated rents? 
There was really no escape from that 
position. If, then, the rents were ex- 
cessive the arrears must be unjust; and 
it was a monstrous thing to leave the 
tenants under the screw of these unjust 
arrears in order to compel them to buy 
their farms on the basis of their unjust 
rents. 

Taz FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Prunxer) (Dublin Uni- 
versity) said, he would not follow the 
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hon. Member in the somewhat heated 
expressions which he had let fall. The 
prineiple, as he understood, of the Bill 
ad now been generally adopted. That 
being so, he desired to speak in & con- 
ciliatory spirit upon what he believed 
to be the basis of the measure. He 
believed that the Ashbourne Act had 
been fully adopted by both landlords 
and tenants in Ireland; but the argu- 
ment with which the hon. Member con- 
cluded his speech struck at the whole 
policy, not only of this Bill, but of every 
other Act aiming at the same result 
which had been passed since 1870, and 
also at the policy and the principles which 
time after time had received the cordial 
approbation of Irish Members. The 
hon. Member had quoted a case of 
which he had not caught the name— 
Mr. Ditton: The O'Kelly estate, 
County Clare. |—and with the circum- 
stances of which he was unacquainted. 
It was, therefore, impossible for him 
either to assent to or contradict the 
statement which the hon. Member had 
made. But, whether the statement was 
true or false, exaggerated or accurate, 
it had no bearing upon the question 
before the House. In the first place, that 
case never came before the Commis- 
sioners at all. There had been, it seemed, 
negotiations between the landlord and 
tenants. The proposal of 22} years’ 
purchase never came before the Commis- 
sioners, and would probably not have 
been approved by them. But suppose 
a tenant, with the bond fide intention of 
purchasing, came to the Commissioners 
and stated his desire to purchase, but as 
a preliminary asked the Commissioners 
to consider whether the arrears were 
just or unjust, would not the result 
inevitably be that the Commissioners 
would be converted into an Arrears 
Court? And it was obvious that the 
applications made to them to consider 
arrears would not be confined to bond 
Jide purchasers. It might or might not 
be a good thing to deal with the ques- 
tion of arrears; but it was clearly alto- 
gether foreign to the Act, which could 
not be worked if the parties applying 
under it approached each other in a 
spirit of hostility. The proposal had no 
value at all if it did not mean the estab- 
lishment of a general Arrears Court. 
Applicants, having got the matter of 
arrears settled, might change their 
minds and not go on with the purchase, 
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so that the Commissioners would become 
nothing else than a Court of Appeal to 
decide on the justice or injustice of 
arrears all over Ireland. If, however, 
after the application as to the arrears, 
it was made compulsory on the parties 
to proceed to a sale and purchase, a 
totally different state of things would be 
brought about, and one which, whether 
good or bad, was contrary to, and in- 
consistent and irreconcilable with, the 

rinciple of this Bill and every similar 

ill which had preceded it. If the In- 
struction were agreed to, the effect 
would be to alter and revolutionize the 
whole policy upon which the Act pro- 
ceeded; and he doubted whether it 
would be possible for the mover of the 
Instruction himself to draft such clauses 
as would carry out his view. He sub- 
mitted, therefore, that, while a good 
deal might have been said in favour of 
the hon. Member for Cork’s Instruction 
as it first stood upon the paper, in 
its altered form it was one which 
could not be worked concurrently with 
an extension of Lord Ashbourne’s Act. 
He appealed to hon. Members, not in 
the least in a hostile or controversial 
spirit, not to insist upon the Motion of 
the hon. Member for Cork. The House 
had agreed to the second reading of the 
Bill, and re-affirmed the principle on 
which the Ashbourne Act had been 
originally passed ; and he would entreat 
hon. Members to proceed with the Bill 
in a spirit of friondly agreement on the 
principle which had been thus affirmed. 

Mr. W.E. GLADSTONE (Edinburgh, 
Mid Lothian) said, the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman commenced and con- 
cluded his speech in a spirit with which 
they must all sympathize, but at the 
same time he must point out that the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman had 
entirely passed over the main and the 
powerful contention that had been urged 
in favour of this Instruction. The right 
hon. and learned Gentleman contended 
that there was nothing to be urged in 
favour of this Amendment considered as 
an Amendment upon the extension of 
the Ashbourne Act. There was one 
thing to be urged, and it was a very 
considerable thing indeed — namely, 
that as the Act stood, when a purchase 
was about to take place the arrears 
constituted a lever in the hands of the 
landlord to compel the tenant to give 


an unjust price. Was that denied? The 
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landlord and tenant were in these rela- 
tive positions. The tenant was under 
arrears which, by hypothesis, he was un- 
ableto pay. Thelandlord wished to bring 
the tenant to bay, and the landlord was 
in a condition to say to the tenant—' I 
offer you this at sucha price. Either 
take that price or pay me your arrears,” 
which we know he could not pay, “or 
go out upon the road.” But the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman said that 
under this Act there might or might not 
be arrears. If there were no arrears 
and there were no evictions, then it 
would not come into the present debate. 
The right hon. and learned Gentleman 
spoke as if the purchase under the Ash- 
bourne Act was to provide a convenient 
arrangement between landlords and 
tenants in the cases of estates where no 
trouble or difficulty had arisen. Well, 
but that was not what they had been 
taught was the principle of the Act. 
They had been told the purpose of the 
Act was to pacify the country; but they 
did not pacify a country by enabling 
landlords and tenants, who never had 
had any trouble in their relations, or 
who had entirely got over their trouble, 
to come to an arrangement for the pur- 
chase of the estate. The object of the 
Instruction was to press upon the House 
that the existence of arrears—showed 
where trouble existed—it was indicated 
by the existence of arrears—and that 
in these cases the landlord had a most 
unjust power placed in his hands to ex- 
tract from the tenant an improper price. 
Did the First Lord of the Treasury 
adhere to the speech he made half-an- 
hour ago? |Mr. W. H. Sarrn nodded 
assent]. Did he assert that the Com- 
missioners had power to inquire into 
the equity of the agreement made be- 
tween the landlord and tenant? There 
was a plain question to which he hoped 
they would have a plain answer. 
He understood that assertion was 
traversed as being absolutely at vari- 
ance with the facts. The assertion 
on his side was clear that the Com- 
missioners possessed no shade or sha- 
dow of such a power, and that they 
had nothing to do with the equity or 
inequity of the agreement between the 
landlord and tenant. Whatthey had todo 
with was the security given to the State. 
That was a totally different matter. The 
question of tenant-right, referred to 
yesterday by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
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chequer, was a very proper thing for the 
Commissioners to take into consideration 
for the purposes they had in view, but 
the consideration was one which had 
nothing to do with the protection of the 
tenant. The First Lord of the Treasury 
made a case which was no doubt highly 
agreeable to his own benevolent mind 
and disposition, because he was the last 
man who would like to see a tenant 
pase in a position of difficulty or a 
andlord invested with a power which 
would enable him to exercise undue 
pressure. Having that view of what 
ought to be, the right hon. Gentleman 
philanthropically assured the House that 
was the state of the law as it stood. 
They had a right to ask, was the state 
of the law correctly described by the 
Leader of the House? Would heshow 
them in what words, in what enactment, 
the Commissioners under the Act were 
placed in a condition to protect the in- 
terests of the tenants? The matter de- 
pended to a great extent on that, 
although the action of the Commissioners 
had been in many cases a very effective 
intervention. But if it were true, as he 
contended, that they had no right or 
power to protect the tenant, then what 
was the answer to be made to the con- 
tention that the landlord had the power 
to put before the tenant two alternatives 
only—purchase subject to the arrears or 
pay the arrears, or go out—and either 
alternative might involve the most 
grievous oppression? It was no answer 
to them to say that the principle of the 
Bill was in the judgment of the Govern- 
ment necessary to maintain the union 
between the two countries. It was for 
that sacred principle that the Irish 
tenant must suffer as the landlord re- 
quired him to suffer—go out on the road- 
side or purchase on the terms placed 
before him. But then it was said the 
tenant, after potting his arrears settled, 
might say, ‘‘ 1 don’t mean to purchase ; 
I have got rid of my arrears; that was 
all I wanted.” That could be met by 
inserting a clause, and the right hon. 
Gentleman knew that there was nothing 
easier than to provide that the arrange- 
ment as to the arrears should be depen- 
dent upon the conclusion of an agreement 
between the landlord and the tenant. 
He therefore contended that nothing had 
been or could be said to shake the con- 
tention so powerfully urged by the Mem- 
ber for East Mayo, that there was a 
strong case of a practical grievance, and 
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that it would be the duty, and, as he 
hoped, it would be the disposition of the 
House to adopt frankly the remedy. 

TazCHANCELLORorrnz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square) said, he trusted that, 
with the permission of the hon. Mem- 
ber for East Mayo (Mr. Dillon), who 
thought that everyone on that Bench 
was necessarily ignorant of Irish affairs, 
because he had not been in Ireland, 
he would be allowed to reply to the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lothian, who suffered from the 
same disadvantage. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: What is 
that ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN: The disadvantage 
of not having been in Ireland. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Oh, but I 
have been there. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, that, at all 
events, he could claim the privilege of 
a later acquaintance with Ireland than 
the right hon. Gentleman. It had been 
his pleasure and advantage to have been 
in Ireland comparatively lately. {An 
hon. Memprr: Dublin.) He only 
mentioned this to show that they were 
on a level with the right hon. and hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, the fallacies in 
whose arguments they wished to point 
out. The House must have observed 
the extremely limited number of indi- 
vidual cases which hon. Members from 
Ireland, with all their knowledge, had 
been able to produce in these debates, 
and the very few cases in which they 
had been able to convict the Govern- 
ment of being wrong in their statistics. 
Even in the present debate the hon. 
Member for East Mayo had himself 
committed a gross error, and he would 
convict the hon. Member out of his own 
mouth. The hon. Member stated that 
he believed that in four-fifths of the 
cases of purchase the purchases had 
been made under the stress of arrears; 
but the hon. Member at another time 
asserted that the great majority—more 
than half of the purchases—had been 
made in Ulster; and had been made in 
cases where there were no arrears at 
all, and he complained that purchases 
had taken place where there were no. 
arrears and no distress. Those state- 
ments of the hon. Member, who lectured 
the Government on their ignorance of 
Ireland, were diametrically opposed to 
each cther. Then the hon. Member 
for East Mayo supported the new theory, 
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which had already been replied to, that 
the Government were on the horns of 
a fearful dilemma because, if the ten- 
ants were to pay a lower price in future 
than they paid before, this was tanta- 
mount either to a censure or the previous 
rents as being unjust or to an admis- 
sion that they were now robbing the 
landlords. It was, however, the in- 
vocation of the ‘credit of the State 
which made the difference between the 
two, and that was one of the very first 
principles of the whole of the arrange- 
ment, as, by being able to borrow 
money cheaper than it could be done 
by an ordinary borrower, the State was 
in a position to let the tenant buy at a 
cheaper rate, and therefore he was 
enabled to pay aninstalment smaller than 
his rent, while yet the landlord was 
satisfied. He noticed that argument 
again, because the Government had 
been abused because they had not re- 
peated arguments over and over again 
that they had used in former debates. 
Now, the speech of his right hon. Friend 
opposite had shown that the proosed 
Instruction, as drawn and presented to 
the House, was absolutely impossible of 
acceptance; but he said they could 
amend it in Committee. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: You can 
draw it out in the clauses. 

Mr. GOSCHEN : But it was by draw- 
ing it out in the clauses that would show 
the impossibility of dealing with it. 

An hon. Memper: Let us see.}] The 
on. and learned Member for Lincoln- 
shire (Mr. Waddy) argued that they 
ought to deal with arrears and close 
them up before they began to negotiate. 
Now, was that the view of the Rauber 
of the Opposition? If they dealt with 
arrears before they began to negotiate, 
they opened up that vista to which 
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allusion had already been made—that 
every tenant in arrears would come and 
say, “I wish to buy; wipe out my 
arrears,”’ and when the Land Gaal | 
sion had cleared him, he might turn | 
round and say, ‘‘I am prepared to give | 
only five or ten years’ purchase ; other- 
wise I won’t buy.” as it not clear 
that a proposal of that kind would | 
eimply wipe out all the arrears without | 
er ges the purchase? On the other | 

and, suppose they made the arrears | 
and the purchase independent negotia- 
tions, then it was said that the screw | 
was applied to the tenants to force them | 
into a hard bargain. If they once made | 
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the remission of arrears conditional on 
the agreement, they had not advanced 
the question at all from the point of 
view of hon. Members opposite. Hon. 
Members from Ireland did not want 
it conditional on, but independent of, 
the agreement, and then it was im- 
possible to accept the proposal of 
his right hon. Friend. Therefore it 
would be perfectly futile to accept a 
proposition of the kind, because it 
would be impossible to work it out in 
clauses, which would either be absolutely 
unacceptable or would be nugatory and 
even injurious to the tenant. Then, 
again, there were no cases in which it 
had been necessary to pay more than 
20 years’ purchase, and yet the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. W. E. Gladstone) 
had spoken of cases of gross iniquity, 
and appeared to think that the Land 
Commission would give the landlords 
the facility of wringing unjust rents out 
of the tenants. £5,000,000 had been 
spent, £1,000,000 more had been applied 
for, yet no single case of individual 
injustice had been shown. “« Hear, 
hear!” and “No, no!”’] e held, 
therefore, that it could not be said that 
the tenants who had purchased their 
holdings had paid too much. [“ Yes, 
es!” 

Mr. E. HARRINGTON (Kerry, W.): 
They are being sold out in Kerry now 
by the Purchase Commissioners for the 
instalments. 

Mr. GOSCHEN : Because they have 
not paid their instalments. What has 
that got to do with it? There might 
have been one cr two cases, but the fact 
that in two or three cases in Kerry the 
tenants had not paid their instal- 
ments did not prove that these in- 
stalments were too high. It was impos- 
sible to judge from single individual 
cases. The hon. Member by his inter- 
ruption did not show that the tenants 
had paid too much. 

Mr. SHEEHY (Galway, 8S.) said, that 
he had mentioned the case of the Mar- 
quess of Waterford’s tenants, who had, 
under pressure, contracted to pay too 
high a sum by way of purchase money. 

Mr. GOSCHEN repeated that if ten- 
ants had really been subjected to undue 
pressure, they would have been over- 
whelmed with cases in proof thereof. 
At all events, he would put it fairly to 
the House. Out of 8,000 or 10,000 cases, 
was there any which had been brought 
forward showing that there had been 
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that strain put on the tenants which has 
been all ? And, again, he must point 
to the protection which was given to the 
tenant by the Land Commission. And 
in answer to the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite, he must repeat what had been 
stated over and over again in former 
debates, that the protection to the State 
was at the same time a proteciion to the 
tenant. That was the protection afforded 
by machinery of an organization against 
which no complaints were brought; and 
besides that, the Government were able 
to bring forward the satisfactory proof, 
in the sales which had actually taken 
place, of the remarkablysmall number of 
years’ purchase which had been given. 
The average price in Kerry was not 17 
years’ purchase, but 16°8, which in- 
cluded arrears. Supposing there were 
in Kerry cases where there were 
arrears extending over four or five 
ears, it would appear that the num- 
er of years’ purchase was only 11 or 12. 
That looked much more as if the amount 
of arrears in Kerry had induced the 
landlords to accept a very low price 
than as if the existence of arrears had 
enabled the landlords to place any 
strong pressure on the tenants. He 
had endeavoured to meet frankly the 
arguments of the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite. It was not that the Commis- 
sioners asked themselves directly what 
was due to the landlord and what was 
due to the tenant in a particular case ; 
but the tenants had the security which 
he had described—namely, that the Com- 
missioners would not, for the sake of the 
State, sanction a purchase that was 
unduly high for the value of the 
property. He ventured to think that 
through the action of the Oommis- 
sion there had been none of those cases 
to which the right hon. Gentleman has 
alluded. He had endeavoured to prove 
that while the right hon. Gentleman 
had spoken theoretically, and had said 
that there might be gross cases of in- 
justice, it had been impossible to prove 
that any palpable amount of injustice 
had been done throughout these large 
transactions, and the figures of the sales 
showed that the rate had not been exor- 
bitant, and that there was real protec- 
tion in the Commission which watched 
over the interests of the State and at 
the same time indirectly over the in- 
terests of the tenant. 
Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) 
said, that the right hon. Gentleman the 
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Member for Mid Lothian had put a 
—_ question to the Government and 

ad asked for a plain answer. He 
asked whether the Government adhered 
to the statement of the First Lord of the 
Treasury, thatthe Commissioners, before 
sanctioning any purchase, took means 
and were empowered to make inquiries 
as to the basis of that purchase. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had evaded 
that point, because, by a solemn judicial 
decision, Mr.Lynch, one of the Commis- 
sioners, stated that they had no such 
power. Thedecision was given in the case 
of one of the Waterford tenants. It was 
reported in Zhe Irish Law Times, and the 
decision had ruled hundreds of cases 
since it was delivered. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer admitted that there 
was duress in that case; but the Land 
Commissioners decided that there was 
no duress. Lord Waterford was by no 
means a bad landlord; but in the bad 
times arrears accumulated on his estate, 
and a test case was taken from his estate 
into the Commissioners’ Oourt. Lord 
Waterford was charged, through his 
agent, Captain Gandy, with forcing the 
tenants right and left, by means of writs 
of ejectment, to take advantage of the 
Ashbourne Act. The case which he 
himself took into Court from the Water- 
ford estate was one in which the tenant 
was two or three years in arrear. Oap- 
tain Gandy went to the tenant and asked 
him whether he would purchase, and 
the tenant said that he would. Before 
this, however, the agent had issued 
against the tenant writs of ejectment, 
and he wished particularly to point out 
that these documents were dated weeks 
anterior to the agreement to purchase. 
They asked the Purchase Commission, 
under these circumstances, for a deci- 
sion, and the tenants came up and swore 
that they never would have purchased 
but for the writs issued against them. 
The Commissioners decided that this 
was not duress; but, as he had pointed 
out, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had stated that itwas. Which of these 
views was to prevail? The Irish Mem- 
bers were told that they were not pre- 
cise in their facts. The facts of this 
case were reported, and could be read. 
What use, therefore, would it have been 
if they had taken subsequent cases 
before the Commissioners when they 
were solemnly told that the Commis- 
sioners had no power to go into the 
question? They were told by Mr. 
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Lynch that iftwo men came before him, 
one to buy and one to sell, and he sent 
down his valuer, who informed him that 
upon the tenant’s right and the land- 
lord’s interest there was security for the 
advance by the State, he had nothing 
whatever to do with the antecedent re- 
lations between the parties. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, however, said, 
‘* What harm is there if a little pressure 
be used, so long as the State has good 
security ?”’ That was all very well for 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, but 
what was it to the Irish Members? It 
was proved, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer said, that these men had not 
paid too much, because in no case had 
20 years’ purchase been given. Twenty 
years’ purchase of what? The man 
whose case he had referred to, could he 
have got a judicial rent fixed? If he 
had attempted it he would have been 
put out of his holding. The fact was, 
the 20 years’ purchase was upon the old 
rent which had been paid, and this was 
equivalent to 40 years’ purchase on the 
. judicial rent. He should like to inform 
the House that there had not been a 
judicial rent fixed in 50 per cent of the 
farms in Ireland; a judicial rent had 
been fixed in the cases of about 200,000 
farmsoutof 500,000. Men were prevented 
from going into Court because of the 
existence of arrears—because, if they 
went into Court, the landlord would at 
once issue an ejectment against them. 
The Fox tenantry came to him and 
asked him whether they should buy 
or not? He advised them to buy be- 
cause they owed a year or a year and a- 
half’s rent, and it was being added to the 
purchase-money. They hoped that times 
would improve, and as they would not 
be called upon for an instalment until 
late in the present year, they thought 
that they would be able to meet it. In 
The Irish Times of Tuesday last it would 
be seen that these tenants had sent in a 
petition tothe Land Commissioners, in 
which they said that Lord Ashbourne 
was the greatest benefactor and paci- 
ficator that Ireland had ever had; 
but they were unable to pay their 
instalments. These men were fairly 
prosperous, and lived in a county 
where there had never been an agitation 
against the payment of rent, and there 
was no duress used againstthem. They 
were, however, tempted to purchase 
because, by doing so, they would get rid 
of existing arrears. 
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on the Fox estate, and the temptation 
must be greater in the adjoining town- 
lands. If the Government were unable 
to accept the Instruction, could they not 
at least accept an Amendment to this 
effect—that every payment of money, 
every order made by the Land Commis- 
sioners, should be an order made in open 
Court, that it should be made upon pro- 
ceedings which the Land Commissioners 
were empowered to inquire into, and 
that tho ee iad should take care 
that the security should be a security 
with reference to the landlord’s interest 
in the holding? It must be remem- 
bered that the tenants’ interest was 
made extinguishable by the non-pay- 
ment of a year’s rent. It was a novelty 
to hear the Irish Attorney General tell- 
ing the tenants that they owned half the 
soil in Ireland; yet his chief could tell 
audiences there was an exact analogy 
between Irish tenants and those living 
in the slums of London. Ifthe Govern- 
ment wished to give relief to the tenants 
and security to the State, they would 
make this a judicial proceeding, and only 
allow a transaction to be carried through 
when it was found by the Land Com- 
mission that there had been no duress. 
Look at the case of ‘‘ Londonderry v. 
Fergusson,” in which the landlord 
sought to get an order for the recovery 
of rent which would be the subject of 
judicial abatement. How were tenants 
to stand independently before such land- 
lords? Inthe Waterford case the Land 
Commissioners said they had no power 
to go behind what the valuer said, and 
they declined to allow the previous rela- 
tions of landlord and tenant to ve opened 
up. He recently met the Duke of Aber- 
corn in the Land Court looking for his 
quarter of a million. As he jostled up 
against the Duke he experienced a pro- 
found emotion, and he said to himself, 
here was the brother of a Cabinet Min- 
ister who was endeavouring to force 
through Parliament a Bill which would 
put a quarter of a million of this swag 
into his pocket. When such men threw 
out hints of what might happen if ten- 
ants did not purchase, the tenants could 
not be acting freely. The landlords 
might be animated by profoundly dis- 
interested motives, but it was difficult to 
believe it. When the ducal brother of 
a Cabinet Minister would benefit so 
much, the Cabinet hardly came into 
Court with clean hands. It was said that 
the details of cases were not furnished 
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by the Irish Members. It could hardly 
be expected that they would supply 
them in debate under the liability to be 
closured ; but they could be supplied by 
thousands if the Bill were referred to a 
Select Committee. He repeated the 
challenge to the Government to show 
that the Land Commission had power to 
enter into antecedent relations; and, if 
the Government found they were wrong, 
let them give the Commission statutory 
wer. 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappew) (Dublin Uni- 
versity) said, that the hon. and learned 
Member could not have described the 
transaction in question more inappro- 
pos than by suggesting that the 


andlord went off with the swag. The. 


tenant paid instalments that were lower 
than his rent, and the income of the 
landlord was invariably reduced. In 
the Waterford case the landlord entered 
into the usual agreement to purchase, 
and on the llth of July the agreement 
came before two Commissioners upon 
the report of the inspector as to the 
sufficiency of the security. Afterwards 
application was made to one Commis- 
sioner, Mr. Lynch, to have the agree- 
ment cancelled on the ground of duress; 
and he held that the Commission had 
not jurisdiction to set aside deeds or 
contracts for sale, and that they could 
only decree specific performance on the 
application of either party. On the 
other hand, he was prepared at any 
stage, before the actual payment cf 
money, to order stay of proceedings in 
any case in which there was evidence 
showing reasonable ground for applica- 
tion for relief; and, further, the Com- 
missioner said there were circumstances 
in which he would not hesitate to throw 
upon the vendor the onus of applying to 
the Court for a decree for specitic per- 
formance. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY asked the hon. 
and learned Gentleman to state all the 
facts of the case to the House. 

Mr. MADDEN said, he thought it 
unnecessary to do this. It was quite 
sufficient to mention the conclusion at 
which the Commissioner arrived. This 
House was not a Court of Appeal from 
the Commissioner. There was a Court 
of Appeal in Ireland to which the tenant 
onl have gone, but did not. The 


Commissioner in giving judgment said 
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that there was no evidence of any duress 
by the landlord to compel the tenant to 
enter into the agreement to purchase. 
Either the Commissioner was right or 
wrong. If he was right, there was an 
end of the matter, and there was no 
duress. If he was wrong, why did not 
the tenantappeal? He did not appeal, 
and they must take it that the Commis- 
sioner was right. The Commissioner 
pointed out that the mere existence of 
arrears on an estate could not be pleaded 
asa bar to a purchase, Did the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Lothian think that there ought to be no 
sales on estates where there were arrears, 
and that all tenants in arrear should be 
debarred from purchasing and thus 
prevented from obtaining this oppor- 
tunity of wiping off their arrears? The 
Commissioner pointed out the ‘‘ happy 
results’’ which flowed from these pur- 
chases in terminating strained relations 
between landlord and tenant. The 
House had been told that there were 
numerous cases in which pressure had 
been brought to bear upon tenants to 
‘engpery but, notwithstanding all the 
on. and learned Member for Longford’s 
a gga experience in matters of this 

ind, he could only relate this one case, 
which, upon being looked into, did not 
in any pi support his contention. 
The hon. and learned Member had also 
referred to the petition of certain 
tenants. The temptation to allude to 
that very amusing document was too 
much for the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man. Certainly it was tempting; but 
what was this document? It was a 

tition presented by a tenant on the 

ane-Fox estate, and the substance of 
it was, ‘‘ We bless Lord Ashbourne as 
the greatest benefactor to the country, 
and we are paying our instalments.” 
This was not a case of men who were 
led into a bargain which they could not 
fulfil. They said, ‘‘ We are not men 
who are likely to live for 49 years,”’ 
but the document rather led to the con- 
clusion that they expec’ d to live for 
65 years, and so the sense of humour 
of the hon. and learned gentleman could 
not resist the reading of this document. 
What was the inference from this docu- 
ment? Here were men who were pay- 
ing up, and what they said was this— 
‘* We want during the period of 10 
or 15 years for which we expect we 
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have to live to pay a lighter rate.” | 
He could not see how that document | 
and learned | 


strengthened the hon. 
Member’s case. These men had paid 
their instalments and were apparently 
quite willing to fulfil their engage- 
ments, though they made certain sug- 
gestions as to achange in the conditions 
of repayment. There was another 
observation of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman on which he wished to say 
aword. He said—‘‘Take the rate of 
purehase upon judicial rents.” If they 
were not judicial rents the tenants could 
go into the Courts and get judicial 
rents. With regard to Kerry, to which 
reference had been made, he was ina 
fm to inform the House that there 

ad been 275 sales in that County and 
only in 10 cases were the instalments 
in arrear. In one case the holding 
certainly was advertized for sale, but 
upon that being done the instalments 
in arrear were paid up, so that these 
tigures could not be said to corroborate 
in any way the contention of the hon. 
and learned Member. Some remarks 
had been made with regard to the 
function of the Commissioners in this 
matter. It was true that their duty 
was to protect the State by seeing that 
the tenant did not purchase ata price 
for which his holding would not be 
adequate security. But this was practi- 
cally an indirect and substantial pro- 
tection to the purchasing tenant. And 
just in those cases where the tevant 
most required protection, where the 
value of his interest in his holding was 
least, would this indirect protection of 
the Commissioners be found to be most 
effective. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland) said, he thought it would very 
much facilitate discussion if members of 
the Government did not contradict one 
another. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man’s argument was inconsistent with 
that of the hon. and learned Member for 
the University of Dublin (Mr: Plunket). 
He wished to call attention to a very 
singular difference between statements 
of the Solicitor General for Ireland and 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had plainly 
stated to the House that the Commission 
in protecting the State also protected 
the tenant ; but the Solicitor General 
had risen later, and at once this direct 
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indirect protection. He would show 
that it was neither one nor the other. 
What the Solicitor General hed said 
confirmed the view of the noble Lord 
the Member for South Paddington 
(Lord Randolph Churchill) that the 
tenant right was an additional security 
for the payment of the money, an asser- 
tion which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had most emphatically re- 
pudiated. The Solicitor General now 
admitted that when the Commissioners 
were discussing the terms of the agree- 
ment, what they asked was not whether 
the landlord’s interest was alone suffi- 
cient security for the repayment of the 
money, but whether the landlord’s in- 
terest plus the interest of the tenant was 
enough security. The Chancellor of the 
Exehequer was in entire di ment 
with the Solicitor General with regard 
to this point. [‘‘No, no!”] He had 
understood the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to say, on the previous 
night, that there were two securities— 
there was the security of the ownership 
of the landlord and there was the 
security of the ownership of the tenant 
—and so there was a double security 
for the purchase of a single security, 
because the single thing that was 
bought was the landlord’s interest, and 
for that there was the security of the 
landlord’s interest and the tenant’s 
interest. Now, there was the declara- 
tion from the Solicitor General that the 
Commissioners did not judge of the 
amount paid to the landlord by simply 
the landlori’s interest, but by the 
tenant’s interest combined with the 
landlord’s. That declaration got rid of 
the double security, and showed how 
fallacious was the whole position of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and the 
Solicitor General on this matter. Their 
whole position was that the security for 
the State was identical with security for 
the tenant; but how could that be. The 
only thing the Commissioners asked was 
whether the whole value of the farm 
was equal to the 17 years’ purchase 
which the tenant had paid—the whole 
value of the farm including the owner- 
ship of the tenant and the landlord 
combined. Therefore the tenant might 
have given too much, and at thesame time 
the State might be secured. It was a 
complicated question ; but he repeated 
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that the tenant might make a bad 
bargain while the State obtained per- 
fect security. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: I do not admit the 
argument of the hon. Member ; but I 
cannot reply now, though I will do so 
when I rise. 

Mr. T. P. O’;CONNOR said, he would 
read to the House some very remark- 
able figures given to him by an hon. 
Member. The judicial rents on which 

urchases were made amounted to 
£97,000 odd. Griffith’s valuation on 
the holdings amounted to £86,000 odd. 
So the valuation of the tenant and the 
amount of judicial rents purchased upon 
were practically identical. Griffith’s 
valuation included the improvements 
of the tennnt, and, therefore, the Com- 
missioners included the value of the 
tenant’s improvements in the security 
for the money which the tenant agreed 
to pay. Accordingly the bargain might 
be a good one for the State and a bad 
one for the tenart, and this being the 
case, some protection for the latter 
ought to be provided. 

Mr. HALDANE (Haddington) said, 
that it was not until the speech of the 
Solicitor General for Ireland had been 
delivered that the most important objec- 
tion which had been urged had been 
understood ; and the Solicitor General 
had understood it more than grappled 
with it. The objection was that between 
the tenant and the State there was not 
that identity of interest which was 
necessary if the action of the Commis- 
sioners was to be looked to for the pro- 
tection of the tenant. He was one of 
those who had not seen their way to 
oppose the Government’s proposition. 

he reason which made him vote in 
favour of the primviple of the Bill made 
him anxious that some Instruction such 
as that now under consideration should 
be adopted. But the very fact that a 
satisfactory and considerable security 
had been obtained for the State was just 
the reason that might make the Com- 
missioners indifferent as regarded the 
tenant unless they had the duty cast upon 
them to see that an undue proportion of 
the money advanced did not go in 
payment for the landlord’s interest. 
They would have no reason to inquire 
whether the tenant had made a fair bar- 
gain with the landlord. What was 
wanted, and what he pressed the Govern- 
ment to do, was to take care that the 
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very purpose for which this public 
money was being offered should - ful- 
filled, and that this public money should 
not be taken merely for the sake of 
enabling landlords in Ireland to get 
better bargains than they would other- 
wise obtain. What they on that (the 
Opposition) side wanted was that a fair 
bargain should be made between land- 
lord and tenant, and that only so much 
of the public money as the landlord was 
roperly entitled to should go into the 
andlord’s pocket. What they asked 
the Government to do, if they wished 
the Act to be really useful, was to accept 
the principle of the Instruction, and to 
develop it. Unless the Government 
took this step, they would render useless 
what might otherwise be a most useful 
and beneficial measure. He rejoiced 
once more to find himself in accordance 
with the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Mid Lothian. 

Mr. MAHONY (Meath, N.) said, he 
absolutely denied that in this matter the 
protection to the State was any protec- 
tion whatsoever to the tenant. The 
Solicitor General for Ireland, in intro- 
ducing the Bill, made the very valuable 
admission that in the majority of cases 
the interest of the tenant in his holding 
was greater than that of the landlord. 

Mr. MADDEN: What I said was 
that in many cases in Ireland the value 
of the tenant’s interest under the exist- 
ing law sold for a larger price than the 
fee-simple. 

Mr. MAHONY said, that the hon. 
and learned Gentleman admitted that in 
many cases the tenant’s interest sold in 
the open market for more than the land- 
lord’s interest, and pointed out that that 
was a age security for the State. But 
when the hon. and learned Gentleman 
spoke a while ago he took quite a differ- 
ent view. There were 519 cases, 
involving a sum of £243,000 purchase- 
money, in which the Land Commissioners 
refused to assent to the terms of pur- 
chase, but subsequently sanctioned an 
agreement, when the purchase-money 
was reduced by £41,000. That showed 
that the tenants had been induced by 
some means or other to agree to pay 
£41,000 more than the holdings were 
worth. These holdings were security 
for only four-fifths of the money. But 
the holding meant the tenant’s interest 
and the landlord’s interest combined. 
In the 519 cases he had mentioned, the 
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inspectors went down and looked at the 
whole value of the holdings or the 
interests of landlord and tenant com- 
bined, and therefore we had it beyond 
contradiction that those unfortunate 
tenants had agreed to pay £41,000 for 
the landlords’ interest alone more than 
the landlords’ and tenants’ interests 
combined were worth. He would like 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer to point 
out a single word in the Act which 
enabled the Commissioners to withhold 
their sanction if there was sufficient 
security, and one-fifth of the money 
was kept in their hands as an extra 
security. 

Mr. E. HARRINGTON (Kerry, W.) 
said, he had received a letter with re- 
ference to a tenant named Reidy, in the 
County Kerry. The landlord asked him 
to purchase at about 17 years’ purchase. 
This would mean £120 a-year as the 
purchase instalments. Reidy considered 
the terms too high, and refused to pur- 
chase. Ultimately he agreed to the 
terms on the landlord promising to pay 
for him the first two instalments of the 
purchase money. The landlord also 
gave Reidy a present of nine cows and 
gave him 10 more in time. The first 
two instalments of the purchase money 
were paid by the landlord. When the 
third fell due Reidy was only able to 
pay £40. When the fourth instalment 

ecame due, in May last, Reidy was 
only able to raise £50 by selling the 
stock of his farm, and he has been 
served with a writ for the arrears. 
What was that but robbing of the public 
= He would undertake, if the 
ebate were adjourned, to bring from 
County Kerry several instances of 
tenants being put out of possession, and 
in particular would prove that in the 
case of one man the sheriff had come to 
him with a signed purchase agreement 
in one hand and a writ in the other. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY (Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne) said, he wished to draw atten- 
tion to the proposition of the First Lord 
of the Treasury, which went t6 the root 
of the discussion. The First Lord had 
— to the Land Commissioners as 

eing possessed of an authority and as 
using that authority to consider the 
equity of the terms between the vendors 
and the purchasers. His right hon. 
Friend the Member for Mid Lothian 
challenged the First Lord to say whether 
or not the Commissioners possessed and 
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did exercise that authority, and the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer evaded that question. He 
said that if the Commissioners considered 
the interest of the State they would at 
the same time consider the interest and 
equity of the tenant. He would venture 
to answer the question of his right hon. 
Friend out of the mouth of Commis- 
sioner Lynch himself. In the judgment 
which was first brought to the attention 
of the House by the hon. and learned 
Member for Longford (Mr. Healy), and 
upon which the Solicitor General for 
Ireland afterwards endeavoured to pu 

a new and different complexion, Com- 
missioner Lynch used the following 
language :— 

‘The basis of our jurisdiction is the agree- 
ment of the parties. Our duty, then, if we are 
otherwise satisfied with the security, and if a 
guarantee deposit is provided as required by the 
Act, is to make the advance; if we are not so 
satisfied we reject the application.” 


He wished particularly to call the atten- 
tion of the House to the following sen- 
tence :— 

‘*We have no power to fix prices or revise 
contracts for sale, and therefore it behoves both 
landlords and tenants to consider well the terms 
of sale before entering into agreements.”’ 


He submitted that that was a complete 
answer to the challenge of his right 
hon. Friend, and overthrew completely 
and entirely the position taken up by 
the First Lord of the Treasury. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, what he 
maintained was that it was the duty of 
the Commissioners to see that the ad- 
vance which they sanctioned was one 
which the conditions of the case would 
permit ; and those conditions, indirectly, 
as his right hon. Friend had said, were 
the most sure and complete protection 
of the tenant. What the Commissioners 
took into account when their surveyor 
went to inspect the holding was the 
rent or annuity which a solvent tenant 
might be expected to pay for the hold- 
ing as a tenant. [Several hon. Mem- 
Bers: As it stands.| That was to say, 
it was the landlord’s interest that was 
sold. [ Cries of “‘No!”| That he as- 
serted to be the case, and those who 
questioned it must obtain information 
which would overthrow that statement. 
The tenant’s interest was not purchased 
by the advance which was made by the 
Commissioners. All the interest that 
was purchased was the landlord’s in- 
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terest. The rent to be paid to the land- 
lord was one which the Commissioners, 
by the report which they received, had 
reason to believe was an annuity in the 
place of rent, which the tenant might 
with ease continue to pay. That that 
was so was shown by the fact that the 
judicial rent was reduced by from 20, 
25, and even 30 per cent, and that judi- 
cial rent had been fixed as a rent which 
the tenant might reasonably, rightly, 
morally, and lawfully pay to the land- 
lord for his holding. 


Question put. 
The House divided:—Ayes 148; Noes 
182 : Majority 34.—( Div. List, No. 301.) 


Coroner NOLAN (Galway, N.) 
moved— 

“That it bean Instruction to the Committee 
that power be taken in the Bill to enable the 
Land Commission to permit of tenants, when 
purchasing their holdings, to also purchase 
grass land or other lands not held to be used 
wholly or mainly for the purposes of tillage, 
and situated in the neighbourhood of their 
holdings.” 


It would be an enormous boon to thou- 
sands of poor tenants in the west of Ire- 
land, whose holdings were insufficient to 
maintain themselves and their families, 
if they could be allowed to take a few 
acres—three or five, or at most 15 or 20 
acres—from adjoining grass farms. In 
many instances the owners of these 
large farms would be willing to sell 
small portions of these farms to tenants. 
In this way the cottiers in the congested 
districts in the west might be materially 
benefited, and would be able to practise 
that rotation of crops which was abso- 
lutely necessary to prevent the exhaus- 
tion of the soil. They would change 
the whole status of the tenants if they 
adopted his Amendment, and if they 
took a prudent view of grass farms. 
The people were hungering after them. 
It would help the landlords and it 
would enormously help the tenants, 
besides showing the people in that far 
part of Ireland that the Government 
were willing, not only to concede some- 
thing, but something that the public 
wanted. His principle was to begin 
improving pone men—men of two acres 


or five acres, and so on up to 15 acres ; 
not that they were better than the big 
men, but because the money went fur- 
ther. If they adopted his suggestion 
they would do great good in the west of 
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Treland, and the people would be im- 
mensely improved. 

Dr. KENNY (Cork, 8.) seconded the 
Motion, pointing out that in the con- 
gested districts they might go for miles 
without seeing a house or a buman 
being, but it was only when they 
penetrated into the most inaccessible 
districts that they realized the situation. 
What was the genesis of this vast ex- 
mer of grass land in the west of Ire- 
and? In the time of the famine great 
stretches of land were turned into grass 
farms, but most of those great specula- 
tions came to grief, and the days of . 
large cattle ranches in Ireland were 
doomed and gone. Those grass lands, 
extending over hundreds of thousands 
of acres, were incapable at present of 
rearing the stock they were originally 
intended for, but if they were split up 
into small parcels and handed over to 
the farmers, it would inevitably have the 
effect of increasing the comfort and 
well-being of the farmers and make 
them a self-respecting class of the com- 
munity. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

‘* That it be an Instruction to the Committee 
that they have power to enable the Land Com- 
mission to permit of tenants, when purchasing 
their holdings, to also purchase grass land or 
other lands not held to be used wholly or mainly 
for the purposes of tillage and situated in the 
neighbourhood of their holdings.”’—(Colonel 
Nolan.) 


Mr. HARRIS (Galway, E.) thought 
that a more unfortunate question in re- 
ference to Ireland could not be brought 
forward than was embodied in the pre- 
sent Instruction. It was one that had 
come down from a very long time past. 
The result of the policy that came into 
vogue after the famine of amalgamating 
farms and laying them down in grass 
was that the poorer tenants had been 
driven to the bad lands, to the fringe of 
a bog, to sandhills, and the barren coast 
line of the west, so that the parts of 
the country which were least able to 
support a large population were precisely 
those where the population was con- 
gested. The population of Ireland had 
decreased by 20,000 during the past 
year, and he was sure the Government, 
Radical or Tory, which would stay this 
depletion by giving employment to 
labourers and small farmers to enable 
them to stay at home would deserve the 
thanks of the people of Ireland and of 
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all le. He had often wondered 
Shel is bol sever struck some Members 
of the Government that great relief 
would be given if these large grass 
farms were cut up and offered in the 
market. If they were to cut up those 
grass farms, and give a preference to 
those which were connected with adjoin- 
ing farms of a different character, they 
would soon effect a considerable im- 
provement in the condition of those 
parts of the country in which grass 
farming prevailed. In connection with 
that question, they ought to bear in 
mind the immense impulse that would 
be given to employment if a better 
system of farming could be made to 
supersede grass farming. Grass lands 
always had a tendency to degenerate 
into moss, or waste, (nd such farming 
ought to be discouraged. The Govern- 
ment ought to take this matter up, and 
they might do so with a reasonable 
prospect of raising Ireland out of the 
miserable condition she was in. 

Taz FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Piunxer) (Dublin Uni- 
versity) said, he did not complain of the 
spirit in which the Amendment had 
been brought before the House. He 
did not propose to argue the question 
of the purchase of grass land, slosh 
he believed there were cases in which it 
would be an undoubted advantage to 
the tenant if he had the opportunity of 
adding some grass land to his farm. 
But where the landlord and tenant were 
willing to carry out such a transaction 
as was suggested in the Instruction, 
they could do it outside the Act. The 
question was whether money was to be 
advanced under the present Act for that 
purpose. If they adopted any such pro- 
posal as this it was obvious that very 
stringent provisions would have to be 
taken in order to prevent its being used 
in a way contrary to the spirit of the 
Act. He might say that there were on 
the Paper two Amendments which were 
opposed to the proposed Instruction, 
and those Amendments stood in the 
names of the hon. and learned Member 
for North Longford and the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Bradford 
(Mr. Shaw Lefevre). He opposed the 
Instruction on the ground that it would 
be necessary, to a great extent, to recast 
the Act in order to make such an Amend- 
ment practicable. 
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Mrz. SHEEHY (Galway, 8.) said, he 
thought it an unfair method of argu- 
ment for the right hon. Gentleman to 
bring forward Amendments on the 
Paper which had not yet been reached 
in opposition to the Instruction now be- 
fore the House. If this Instruction had 
been proposed from the other side of the 
House, the Government would, he be- 
lieved, have accepted it, for it was 
plainly a just and beneficial proposal. 
The only argument ur against it 
was that there was another and differ- 
ent Instruction on the Paper standing 
in the name of another hon. Member. 
Unless the Bill was extended, as this 
Instruction suggested, its benefite would 
be confined entirely to the class of large 
tenants, and it would be of no service 
whatever to the small cottier tenants in 
the poor districts of the country. What 
the Instruction proposed was merely 
that when an estate was being sold the 
landlord should be empowered to _ 
up the adjoining grass lands and allo- 
cate portions of such grass lands to the 
purchasing tenants. This would enable 
the tenants who purehased to improve 
their position, and would thereby not 
only benefit them, but provide additional 
security to the State. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had said that the 
Irish Representatives could go and ad- 
vise their constituents on this matter. 
The right hon. Gentleman would be 
taken at his word and his bona fides 
would be tested. Butif the Bill were 
enlarged, as suggested, it might be of 
service to the poor cottier tenants and 
save them from their present unhappy 

ition. 

Mr. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8.) 
said, he regretted that the hon. Mem- 
ber who had just sat down had thrown 
unnecessary bitterness into this ques- 
tion. He wished that hon. Members 
from Ireland who sat on the Benches 
opposite should accept from him the 
assurance that those on his side of 
the House who came from the North 
of Ireland desired as heartily and earn- 
estly as did hon. Members opposite the 
welfare of the peasantry of the South 
and West of Ireland. There should be 
no sectional difference on this subject ; 
and, therefore, when so reasonable a 
proposition as that of the hon. and 
gallant Member for North Galway was 
submitted to the House he desired 
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briefly to express his hearty concur- 
rence and his hope that Her Majesty’s 
Government would find themselves able 
to accept, at any rate, the spirit of the 


proposal. 

Mr. COMMINS Roscommon, 8S.) 
said, he desired to express his concur- 
rence with the sentiments of the last 
speaker. He held there would be no 
difficulty in inserting a clause givin 
effect to the sotpestl. He attributed 
the distress in the congested districts 
mainly to the tenants having been de- 
prived, at the time of the famine, of 
their grass lands, which were let at low 
rents, as grazing farms, to Scotch 
contractors. 

CoroneL WARING (Down, N.) said, 
an amount of irrelevant matter had been 
introduced into the discussion of the 
simple proposition of the hon. and gal- 
lant Member for Galway, which would 
be perfectly ineredible to anyone who 
had not had experience of this House. 
He could not urge the Government to 
accept the Instruction in the present 
Bill, because it would encumber it in a 
way which the period of the year and 
the circumstances of the case would not 
admit of, but he thought something of 
the kind might usefully be considered in 
connection with any larger measure. He 
thought it would be equally in the inte- 
rest of all parties concerned. It certainly 
would facilitate the sale of some estates 
where the landlord might be willing to 
dispose of his property, provided he 
could do so as a whole, but would not 
do it if he were obliged to leave his 
estate in a chess-board state, with the 
grass farms unsold and the tillage farms 
parted with. He was the occupier of a 
grass farm himself, and he admitted 
that he should be willing to buy the 
lady up who owned it. Therefore, he 
supported the proposal of the hon. and 
gallant Member, while he could not re- 
commend its adoption in the present Bill. 

Taz FIRST LORD or roe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W H. Smrrn) (Strand, 
Westminster) sa.d, he would appeal to 
the House not to prolong the discussion. 
The question had been discussed in a 
very friendly and amicable spirit on 
both sides, and had certainly not been 
met in a hostile spirit by the Govern- 
ment supporters. There were very 
serious difficulties in the way of en- 
grafting the proposal on to this Bill, 
but it was a matter which might very 
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fairly be raised by a separate and 
distinct proposition, and in a distinct 
Bill. If the Instruction were not to be 
withdrawn, he hoped they might be per- 
mitted to divide upon it at once. 

Coronet NOLAN said, that he would 
withdraw it if the Government would 
undertake to legislate upon it next 
Session. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY said, the 
interest of the subject to Irish Members 
was shown by the fact that, although 
the Instruction was moved from below 
the Gangway on the Opposition side, 
its principle had received the support of 
two Irish Members on the Ministerial 
side. Still, they had before them agood 
many matters of importance that were 
more germane to the Bill. Therefore, 
if they were to have a Division, it might 
be taken at once; but perhaps the hon. 
and gallant Member would content 
with the assurances of support he had 
received. 

Mr. CLANCY (Dublin Co., N.) de- 
clared that he must regard the speeches 
of the Solicitor General for Ireland and 
the First Commissioner of Works as 
nothing short of a positive insult to 
the Irish Members, who were not to 
be put off with flimsy and paltry ex- 
cuses two years old. He re ed the 
present question asa test of the good 
faith of the Government in their pro- 
claimed endeavours to do something for 
the working poor of Ireland. 


Question put. 
The House‘ divided :—Ayes 128; Noes 
159: Majority 31.—(Div. List, No. 302. ) 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clause 1 (Increase of limit of advances 
by Irish Land Commission, and pro- 
vision therefor). 

Sm WALTER FOSTER (Derby, 
Ilkeston), in rising to move, in page 1, 
line 7, to leave out the word “ten” and 
insert the words ‘‘six and a-half,’’ said, 
the object of the Amendment was to 
limit the sum to be used for the continu- 
ance of the Ashbourne Act. He did not 
propose this particular sum because he 
believed the principle of the Bill to be 
a good one, or because it was likely to do 
much good for the pacification of Ireland. 
He had already discharged his duty by 
voting, as he should do on all other 
oecasions, against the grant of any fur- 
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ther sum for carrying out the provisions 
of the Land Purchase Act. Having done 
that, and having been beaten in the Divi- 
sions, he thought the opportunity should 
not be lost of endeavouring to reduce 
the amount, and his proposal was to vote 
£1,500,000 instead of £5,000,000. From 
the figures given by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Solicitor General for Ire- 
land (Mr. Madden), it appeared that 
14,338 applications had been made under 
Lord Ashbourne’s Act, of which 8,632 
had been closed, leaving 5,706 to be 
dealt with. If the total app'ications— 
14,338 — were complied with, the 
£5,000,000 already voted would be 
exceeded, according to the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, by something like 
£1,000,000. He thought it was time 
that they should close the account, and 
as £1,000,000 was stated by the hon. 
and learned Solicitor General to be the 
amount necessary to complete the 
present applications, he proposed 
£1,500,000, believing that that sum 
would cover everything. He wished 
to fix a limit to the advances of 
money under the Act. £5,000,000 were 
granted by the first Act; it was now 
proposed to vote another £5,000,000, 
and there was no guarantee that they 
would not be asked to grant £5,000,000 
more from time to time for the purpose 
of carrying out what many considered to 
be a wrong principle. He desired to 
have the account closed for this reason : 
that the sooner it was closed the sooner 
would the Irish land scheme, which 
they were told was in the minds of the 
Government, be produced. If it existed, 
the sooner it was produced the better, 
and if it was a good scheme, then the 
sooner it was passed the better. At all 
events, all encouragement to delay its 
production should be avoided. But he 
objected to the present Bill on account 
of its principle, and therefore he wanted 
to limit the amount of money granted 
under it. It created a new class of 
landowners, and the more new landlords 
there were created in Ireland‘the mure 
difficult it would be todeal with the Land 
Question in the future. One of the 
difficulties of dealing with the Land 
Question in Ireland arose from the many 
different titles which had from time to 
time been created under various Land 
Acts. By creating these new occupying 
owners they would be creating a class 
which would form an additional barrier 
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to the carrying out of radical changes 
in the land system of Ireland. There- 
fore, although he was quite willing that 
small occupying owners should be 
created, he did not think that public 
money should be given under that plea 
partly for the relief of the landlords, and 
partly for the benefit of a small class of 
tenants. He thought that whenever 
public money was voted it should be 
used for the benefit of the community 
at large, and not for one or two par- 
ticular classes, or for the encourage- 
ment of a system that would interpose 
an obstacle to the settlement of the land 
difficulty in Ireland. He had also 
another reason. He had no wish to 
see the Government placed in more 
direct relations with a larger number 
of the Irish tenants. It was said that 
the security was good. He did not think 
the security was better than that pro- 
ie in the Bill introduced by the late 

overnment. Indeed, it did not seem to 
him to be as good a security as that 
which was then condemned. At that 
time many vigorous speeches were 
delivered, not only in Birmingham, but 
in other parts of the Kingdom, in which 
that security was called flimsy and un- 
stable. If it was flimsy and unstable 
then, it was flimsy and unstable now, 
and he did not envy the consistency of 
those men who went blithely into the 
Lobby to support this grant on flimsy 
and unstable security, while they indig- 
nantly repudiated in 1886 any scheme 
for taking money from the British tax- 
payers for the benefit of Irish land- 
owners. Another objection was that 
the money, as it was proposed to be 
applied, would not touch those classes 
which most needed help. Only 2 per 
cent of the 400,000 tenants in Ireland 
with holdings under 30 acres, whom 
they professed their anxiety to relieve 
from the poverty and hardship of their 
present life, had been touched by the 
£5,000,000 already voted. £5,000,000 
more would affect but little those por- 
tions of the country where the social 
condition of the people was worst. 
From the last Report it would appear 
that 7,711 tenants had been relieved in 
the Province of Ulster, and only 6,627 
in the other three Provinces, It was re- 
markable that the money to relieve the 
landlords should have been distributed 
mostly in that portion of Ireland which 
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heen contended that the money was in- 
tended to benefit the community at large. 
It had been used for the benefit ae 
class which scarcely deserved the largest 
amount of the sympathy of the Legisla- 
ture. The Bill had been spoken of as a 
measure for the pacification of Ireland, 
but that task must be a very easy one 
if dealing with some 8,000 farms could 
effect the pacification of the country. 
Only 2 per cent of the poorest class of 
the Trish tenants had been relieved, so 
that the result had, as regarded the re- 
lief of poverty, been exceedingly minute. 
If the Act of Lord Ashbourne had 
been really useful in effecting the paci- 
fication of Ireland, then the sum of 
£5,000,000 was much too small, and it 
ought to be at least £50,000,000. He 
apprehended that the Government de- 
sired to have this £5,000,000 in order to 
put off the day when they would have to 
produce a complete land scheme. Those 
who believed that the scheme of the 
Government should be produced at the 
earliest possible day were perfectly 
justified in limiting the amount of money 
to be granted. It must have been noticed 
that as the discussion upon the Bill pro- 
ceeded the smaller the majorities of the 
Government became. That ought to 
teach them a lesson, like the Bill brought 
on earlier in the year for the payment of 
a salary to the Under Secretary for 
Ireland. Another good thing had been 
brought home by these debates, not only 
to Members of the House, but to the 
public outside—namely, that Lord Ash- 
bourne’s Act was a scheme which bene- 
fited only a small class of persons in 
Ireland, and that it could not benefit 
the poorest tenants to any large extent. 
What he held was that public money 
ought not to be expended for the advan- 
tage of one section of the people of Ire- 
land alone. The labouring classes in 
England asked for allotments, and were 
most anxious to have them, but the 
Allotments Act of last year had proved 
a sham, and they had been unable to get 
them. He, for one, objected toa sum of 
£5,000,000 being voted by Parliament 
in order to do a piece of work in Ireland 
that would confer little or no benefit 
upon the poorest class of the community, 
while agricultural labourers in Eng- 
land were unable to obtain land, because 
public money could not be used to help 
them. 
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Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
7, to leave out the word “‘ten,” and in- 
sert the words ‘‘six and a half.’’—(Sir 
Walter Foster.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘ten’ stand part of the Clause.” 


Tae CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square) said, the hon. Mem- 
ber had not only raised the question of 
the amount to be granted, but had 
again attacked the general principle of 
the Bill. He thought hon. Members 
opposite would scarcely expect that the 
Government should again enter upon 
the general question, and the speeches 
of hon. Members on beth sides of the 
House ought to be confined to the 
actual sum to be voted. The hon. Mem- 
ber had once more raised the somewhat 
odious point that the friends of the 
Government were being favoured with 
regard to the application of the money. 
Hon. Members must know that the 
Government had absolutely no control or 
influence with regard to the orders or 
dealings of the Land Commission. 
And here he would make a confident 
appeal to hon. Members opposite. They 
had admitted that they had confidence 
in the Land Commissioners, with the ex- 
ception of one hon. Member, who 
always attacked everybody, and who 
would not admit the honesty of any- 
body except himself. [ Cries of ‘‘ Name!” 
An hon. Seno: 0 not be afraid! | 
He did not wish to mention any name; 
but hon. Members opposite who had been 
in their places throughout the evening 
would know who had attacked the in- 
dependence of the Commissioners. Dur- 
ing the debate hon. Members admitted 
that they trusted the Land Purchase Com- 
missioners, because they were willing to 
put the question of arrears into their 
hands. hen they were challenged as 
to whether they trusted the Com- 
missioners, by their silence they practi- 
cally admitted that they did trust them. 
It was an absolutely false suggestion 
that influence had in any way been 
brought to bear on the Land Oom- 
missioners to favour the tenants or 
landlords in any particular part of Ire- 
land, or to favour any particular class of 
applicants. The Commissioners were 
bound to listen to and to deal with 
the applications as they came in, and 
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he felt called upon on behalf of the 
Land Commission to repudiate the 
suggestion that they had in any way 
favoured any class of persons whatever. 
The hon. Member argued that the sum 
should be limited, partly because he did 
not believe that the right persons would 
receive the money. But if the hon. 
Member had studied from year to year 
the applications to purchase, he would 
see that the applications were, in an in- 
creasing degree, coming from the pre- 
cise districts in which he would desire 
to see the money distributed ; and it was 
from Kerry and other congested dis- 
tricts that applications had lately been 
increasing. It was not true that no 
applications for a fair share of the grant 
had been made by the poorer districts 
of Ireland. He wished to impress upon 
the Committee the fact that Kerry stood 
third in all Ireland in the order of 
counties which had made applications 
for purchase. 

Srr WALTER FOSTER: In nun- 
ber, or in amount ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN: In number; 860 
loans had been applied for in that 
county. He thought that was satis- 
factory, and he did not see why the hon. 
Member should desire to diminish the 
significance of the fact. Then, again, 
in the county of Donegal there had been 
706 applications. That also was a poor 
county. From the whole of the Pro- 
vince of Ulster the applications num- 
bered 7,700, but in this number both 
Monaghan and Donegal were included, 
and the hon. Member knew very well 
that both in Monaghan and in Donegal 
there were a large number of poor 
tenant purchasers. Therefore it was 
not true that all the money had hitherto 
gone to the richer and more thriving 
districts, but the facts were quite the 
contrary, and there was an increasing 
number of applications from the less 
thriving districts, where it was especially 
desired by hon. Members to see the 
number of owners multiplied. He would 
ask the Committee whether it was de- 
sirable to check the new movement in 
the direction of a peasant proprietary 
by limiting the number of applicants ? 
The hon. Member knew that there 
were already a large number of appli- 
cations, and he wished to limit the 
number. By that means the Commis- 
sion would be brought practically to 
a deadlock, and it was precisely that 
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state of things the Government were 
anxious to avoid. The hon. Member 
wished to see a comprehensive Land 
Bill introduced. He hoped the hon. 
Member also wished to see it passed, as 
well as introduced. But did the hon. 
Member realize that if his suggestion 
were complied with they would have to 
propose that Land Bill in the early part 
of next Session? But the Government 
had to consider the demands and re- 
quirements of England and Scotland, 
as well as Ireland; and the hon. Mem- 
ber was aware that many important 
Scotch and English questions demanded 
the attention of Parliament. The Go- 
vernment, therefore, were not prepared, 
in the very first month of next Session, 
again to engage in the discussion of an 
Irish Land Purchase Bill. They asked 
the House to give them a sum which 
would be sufficient to carry them over 
till the time came—which, he hoped, 
would be no remote time—when they 
would be able to submit their plans to 
the House. It would be entirely break- 
ing down the object they had proposed 
for themselves to vote a smaller sum to 
carry them over the interval which must 
necessarily elapse before a larger mea- 
sure could be proposed and carried. He 
asked the Committee to confine them- 
selves to the question as to whether or 
not they should vote a sum sufficient to 
bridge over the interval, and not to go 
through again those principles which 
had already been discussed at consider- 
able length. The money would be dis- 
tributed fairly in all parts of Ireland, 
without favour and without advantage 
to any applicant. The applications 
would be taken, as hitherto, in the 
order of their being presented to the 
Commission. He trusted that, in the 
course of time, a large number of appli- 
cations would be made by those por- 
tions of Ireland where they especially 
desired to see a peasant proprietary 
established. 

Sm GEORGE TREVELYAN (Glas- 
gow, Bridgeton) said, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer contended that, as the Amendment 
merely applied to the amount of money 
to be raised by the Bill, there was no 
reason why the Committee should enter 
into a discussion of the general prin- 
ciples of the measure. He did not pro- 
pose to detain the Committee with more 
than a very ew sentences. In con- 
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sidering the Amendment of his hon. 
Friend (Sir Walter Foster), he thought 
they ought to look to the time at whieh 
that Bill was introduced, avd what had 
happened since. The Bill was laid upon 
the Table of the House a week or so 
ago, but since that time there had been 
a series of debates which had damaged 
the Bill to a greater extent than any 
Bill he ever remembered. He would 
give an illustration of his meaning. 
One of the most important speeches 
that had been made was made by an 
ex-Chancellor of the Exchequer, an ex- 
Minister belonging to the Conservative 
Party—the noble Lord the Member 
for South Paddington (Lord Randolph 
Churchill). The noble Lord described 
the Bill as being altogether finan- 
cially unsound; and he (Sir George 
Trevelyan) ventured to say that, in the 
arguments used by the noble Lord in 
support of that contention, he was sup- 
— by the general feeling of the 

ouse. [Cries of ‘‘No!”] Certainly 
the noble Lord was supported by the 
general feeling of the a and was 
supported, also, to a considerable ex- 
tent, by the feeling of the Treasury 
Bench; for, if ever he had seen a 
Ministry glad to catch at a straw, it 
was when the ex-Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer to whom he was referring said 
he would support the Bill, although he 
believed it to be financially unsound, as 
it only asked for £5,000,000 more. He 
had read carefully the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, which followed that of the 
noble Lord. He could not put his finger 
upon any sentence in which the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer admitted the Bill to be 
financially unsound; but the general 
tone of his speech was a complete 
acknowledgment of the strength of 
the arguments of the noble Lord the 
Member for South Paddington. The 
noble Lord supported the Bill not- 
withstanding that he regarded it as 
financially unsound, but because a sum 
of £5,000,000 was all that was asked 
for. Here, then, they had a Bill, the 
financial soundness of which was at- 
tacked by the Opposition side of the 
House with arguments that were 
unanswerable and unanswered, the 
defence of the Government being that 
they were only going to ask for another 
£5,000,000. He would ask the Com- 
mittee to consider what that meant. 
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They had been told in many speeches, 
and in the eloquent peroration of the 
eloquent speech of the noble Lord 
the Member for Rossendale (the 
Marquess of Hartington), that this 
was a Bill for pacifying and settling Ire- 
land, and doing away with those diffi- 
culties between landlord and tenant in 
Ireland, which was the real problem 
they had to solve. That, at any rate, 
was a fine description of the Bill, and 
hon. Members who voted for it might 
think they were doing a great public 
service. There was no fine description 
of that kind put forward now; it was 
altogether withdrawn. There was no 
pretence of pacifying Ireland or of 
settling the Irish question by this Bill, 
and the issue had been narrowed to this 
—that they were simply asked to vote 
another £5,000,000 in order that those 
fortunate great families in Ireland, 
which happened to be first in the field, 
should be allowed to go off with the 
taxpayers’ money in their pockets, 
leaving their obligations and their posi- 
tions as landlords behind them. He 
admitted the truth and justice of what 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had said as to the Go- 
vernment. He should take shame to 
himself if he were to suggest that the 
Government were favouring or playing 
into the hands of these families, but 
these families were in the market 
anxious to sell their estates for £200,000 
or £300,000; and £5,000,000 of thc 
public money were asked for by which 
their wish would be gratified. [ Cries of 
‘No, no!’’} Then for what other mo- 
tive was the money asked? They were 
now told by the Government itself that 
the Bill was such that it was a calumny 
and an injustice to say that it would lead 
to any more Bills like it in the future. 
He maintained that the measure was not 
financially for the advantage of the tax- 
payer, and that it simply enabled a 
system of land purchase to be carried 
out in Ireland for the benefit of the 
Irish landlords at the expense of the 
British taxpayer. They were told by 
the Government, in their defence, that 
it was not meant to be a great scheme, 
nor a perfect scheme, nor even a 
sound scheme, but was only meant to 
provide £5,000,000 more to keep things 


going. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, he presumed 
that the right hon. Gentleman did not 
wish to misrepresent. In his first speech 
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he (Mr. Goschen) had said that this 

roposal was to be limited to £5,000,000. 
There was no departure from the atti- 
tude he had taken up on the matter 
from the first. He had, in his speech, 
distinctly stated that the Bill was not 
intended as a redemption of their pledge 
that they would bring in a larger mea- 
sure, but intended only to bridge over 
the interval until their larger measure 
could be introduced. 

Sm GEORGE TREVELYAN said, 
he was not speaking of the personal 
attitude of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, but of 
the way in which the scheme was re- 
garded by the House on the first night, 
and of the speeches by which it was then 
defended. The Government were very 
glad on the first night to have the 
scheme defended and spoken of as a 
grand scheme to pacify Ireland. They 
were now glad to have it defended 
on the statement that it was not a 
ae scheme, but simply a measure to 

ivide £5,000,000 more among the 
Irish landlords. Now, he absolutely 
objected, as a Representative of the 
British taxpayers, to vote £5,000,000 
for a scheme which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
said he did not consider to be a perfect 
echeme, and which he himself con- 
sidered very imperfect and exceedingly 
dangerous. It was nota scheme for the 
advantage of trustworthy tenants in 
Ireland who had shown their bona fides 
by paying a portion of the purchase 
money, but it was a scheme for clearing 
the estates of certain landlords who 
wanted to have them cleared. It had 
been stated in debate that certain great 
families were going to receive large 
sums at the expense of the British tax- 
payers. He was told that it was a libel 
tosay so. Well, he did not know that 
it was a libel; he had no means of 
knowing the facts. He knew nothing 
about the matter. All he knew was 
that in June the Government said they 
would ask the House to vote £5,000,000 
sterling with, for aught he knew, a 
good deal more to follow. Would not 
a Government which respected the 
House of Commons have given direc- 
tions to the Land Commissioners to draw 
up statistics and facts on that subject to 
be laid before the Representatives of the 
a age He was told that a Blue 
Book—a Report of the Land Com- 
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mission—bad been made up, not to 
September, October, or November, but 
to August last. He had seen it in the 
hands of hon. Gentlemen opposite. It 
was a small, compact document, which 
might have been got up and printed in 
a week, and considering that it was not 
only in type, but absolutely bound in 
blue on Monday morning, it might 
surely have been placed in the hands of 
hon. Members, at any rate, on that 
Friday evening. He was obliged to 
form his ideas on the question from the 
answers that were given to Questions 
and the tags of the rhetoric of hon. 
Gentlemen opposite. He was not certain 
that it was a libel to say that a great 
nobleman connected with the Govern- 
ment was to get a large portion of the 
money—£200,000 he believed. [An 
hon. Memser: More than that.] He 
might be uttering a great libel if he 
repeated an observation which had been 
made from the Opposition Benches and 
not been contradicted by the Ministry 
—namely, that the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland himself, the Head Executive 
Officer of that country, intended or 
hoped to profit under the Bill. He 
could only say that he trusted the alle- 
gation was a calumny. He could not 
conceive anything more indelicate or 
more improper than that the Head 
Executive Officer in Ireland should 
occupy such a position, because, although 
it might be said that he did it entirely 
in the interests of his tenants, still there 
were ill-natured people who would say 
that he did it for himself. He (Sir 
George Trevelyan) had been op»osed to 
the Conservative Party all his life, but 
he was prepared to pay it this tribute, 
that he had always found it a good- 
natured Party. The Conservative Party 
evidently believed that if the Lord Lieu- 
tenant intended to sell his estates, he 
did it entirely for the benefit of his 
tenants. But whatever his object might 
be, it was something very like a 
scandal if a great officer connected with 
the Executive in Ireland got any benefit 
whatever from a Bill of such an equi- 
vocal nature as this one had been de- 
scribed, in the early part of the evening, 
to be. It must be remembered that in 
the House itself there was a large body 
of Members opposed to the Bill who 
had only been defeated by a majority of 
34; and, looking at the great pressure 
that could be brought to bear upon the 
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tenants under the Bill, he maintained 
that no high officer in the position of 
the Lord Lieutenant ought to engage in 
any operation under the measure. Per- 
haps he himself might be wrong, and 
perhaps there were no great and power- 
ful families which had carried away 
large sums of money under the Act; but 
still, for all that, they found themselves 
face to face with the position that the 
Bill was now defended on the other side 
of the House by the suggestion that 
this sum of £5,000,000 was the last 
£5,000,000 that would be asked for. It 
was a scheme which he defied any man, 
standing on the platform of a public 
meeting of his countrymen, to defend ; 
and, under the circumstances, seeing 
that the Amendment of his hon. Friend 
exactly met the merits of the case, he 
should support the Amendment to sub- 
stitute £1,500,000 for £5,000,000, That 
sum would just satisfy those tenants end 
those landlords who had carried through 
their arrangements up to the point of 
being something like a contract, and 
would also enable Parliament to dis- 
charge its obligations to the Treasury 
and to the taxpayer. 

Tne FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Priunxer) (Dublin Uni- 
versity) said, he would nct detain the 
Committee long by replying to the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman (Sir 
George Trevelyan), which he had heard 
with as much disappointment and regret 
as any he had ever listened to in that 
House. Of course he should not have 
much to do in replying to it, because not 
one word of the declaration uf the right 
hon, Gentleman had any bearing upon 
the Amendment now before the Com- 
mittee. | Cries of *‘ Oh!”| Perhaps 
the right hon. Gentleman would tell 
him what part of it he ought to reply 
to. He (Mr. Plunket) would repeat 
that he had listened to the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman with very great 
regret, because the right hon. Gentleman 
had adopted a style of appeal which was 
seldom heard in that House, or in any 
other Assembly, no matter how common- 
place might be the character of the 
demagogic appeals made to it. The 
style of argument used by the right hon. 
Gentleman was such as that they were 
familiar within the pages of a book called 
The Financial Almanac. Every one of 
the insinuations and suggestions which 
the right hon. Gentleman had thrown 
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out was not a direct charge, but was 
calculated to create suspicion, to inflame 
passion, and to array class against class. 
And who was the right hon. Gentleman 
who had attempted to set class against 
class? He, who now sought to draw 
a distinction between £5,000,000 and 
£1,500,000, was himself the Minister 
who had introduced a Bill to expend 
£20,000,000 for the same purpose, 

Sir GEORGE TREVELYAN: On 
Irish credit. 

Mr. PLUNKET: On Irish credit! 
That was the only defence or excuse. 
Whether it was upon Irish credit or 
English credit, the money was to be 
advanced; and what difference did it 
make if the great shame was to be com- 
mitted of these great families putting 
the money or the plunder into their own 
pockets? Supposing such a charge were 
true; what provision was there in the 
Bill of the right hon. Gentleman to pre- 
vent this from occurring ? one 
whatever. He(Mr Plunket) said then 
that it was a total misrepresentation of 
the facts. It might be that the right 
hon. Gentleman had some other object 
than to inflame the minds of the public 
by representing that the great families 
were marching off with the public 
money. Was there anything which 
forbade the landlords, great or small, 
from coming in and benefiting by thisBill 
as well as their tenants? Where 
was the shame, and what was ths 
scandal? The main policy of the Bill 
was the policy of the Billintroduced by 
the right hon. Gentleman. What did 
it matter who got the money—whether 
it was one landlord or another—so long 
as the benefit was produced and the 
occupying tenant converted into the 
owner? Theright hon. Gentleman said 
that he did not directly charge the 
Government with playing into the hands 
of their friends. Did he not know that 
the Government could not play into 
their hands? Did he not know that the 
Government had nothing whatever to 
do with the distribution of these monies? 
He asked Englishmen, to whatever class 
they belonged, whether that was a fair 
method of attack? He asked the right 
hon. Gentleman not to say, ‘‘1 will not 
give names,” but, instead of throwing 
out insinuations, to make his charges in 
an open and straightforward manner. 
Passing away from the subject, which was 
distasteful and odious to him, he would 
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ask the Committee seriously to consider 
what was the real question before them. 
The Government asked for £5,000,000, 
and it was proposed by the Amendment 
to grant only £1,500,000. Why did 
they ask for £5,000,000 and not for 
£1,500,000? The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
said the Government desired the Bill 
because they did not want the machi- 
nery of the Ashbourne Act, which 
had effected so much good and operated 
with such satisfaction, to fall to the 
ground. They were of opinion that the 
machinery should continue to be carried 
on; and in order to make sure that 
there should be no failure he said 
that £5,000,000 was a fair sum to 
ask for. How did the case stand ? 
He believed that for the last two years 
the money voted by Parliament had 
been spent at the rate of £2,250,000 
a-year. It had been spent at an in- 
creasingly larger rate; and was it not 
natural that as the benefits of the Act 
became appreciated, all classes of tenants 
—the poorest as well as the larger and 
more thriving—should desire to come in? 
As time went on the smaller had, in 
proportionally larger numbers, been 
coming in, and as far as any dis- 
tinction was to be drawn between 
the last £5,000,000 and the present 
£5,000,000, the benefit would be more 
and more in the direction of the smaller 
tenants. Could they get anyone from 
Ireland to deny that, up to the present 
moment, the effect of these transactions 
had been not only beneficial to the land- 
lords, but to thetenants? He could not 
deny thatit might be possible to put their 
finger upon one case as an instance in 
which the working of the Act had not 
been wholly satisfactory, but in the mass 
of cases there could be no doubt that it 
had had a beneficial effect. Hon. Gentle- 
men below the Gangway, with all their 
industry, ability, and zeal, had not—if 
they would forgive him for saying so— 
their heart in opposition to the Bill. 
They knew that there was a strong feel- 
ing in Ireland in favour of giving the 
experiment, successful as far as it had 
gone, a further fair trial. It was only 
an experiment on comparatively a 
small scale. It was the beginning of 
a policy which, with whatever qua- 
lification they might make in it in the 
future, all parties, from whatever part of 
Ireland they might come, regarded as 
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sound. It was acknowledged that the 
scheme was popular in all parts of [re- 
land, and the Government asked the 
Committee to give them this additional 
£5,000,000—which was not in itself a 
large sum—with every prospect of de- 
veloping the resources of the country at 
but slight risk to the State. The system 
had been successful, and they asked that it 
might not be interrupted, popular as it 
was with every classinIreland. So far 
as not only the immediate but ultimate 
effects were concerned, speaking with 
some knowledge of the country, he de- 
clared that nothing but unmixed good 
would result. 

Mr. CHILDERS (Edinburgh, 8.) 
said, the right hon. Gentleman the First 
Commissioner of Works, who commenced 
his speech by an attack upon his right 
hon. Friend the Member for the Bridge- 
ton Division (Sir George Trevelyan), had 
stated that he believed his right hon. 
Friend was the author of a Bill 
which practically would have treated 
£20,000,000 in the same way as the 
present Bill treated £5,000,000. 

Mr. PLUNKET: I said for the pur- 
pose of his argument. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, he could not 
blame the right hon. Gentleman for not 
remembering all the proposals of that 
Bill, but there was one proposal which 
he appeared entirely to have forgotten— 
that not a single sixpence, under the Bill 
of his right hon. Friend, could be 
advanced until after the Representative 
of the county, elected by popular elec- 
tion, had decided that it should be ad- 
vanced. The Bill enabled advances for 
the full amount of the purchase-money 
to be made to the tenants after the plan 
of advancing three-fourths under the 
Act of 1881 had failed. But the re- 
payment had to be guaranteed by the 
county; and not only so, but that 
previous assent was necessary before 
any advance was made. Thus, if an 
advance were proposed to be made to 
purchase an estate in Tipperary, it was 
necessary, under the Bill of his right 
hon. Friend, that a Body popularly 
elected by the occupiers and owners 
of Tipperary should approve that par- 
ticular advance; and without that ap- 
proval it could not be made. That was 
a totally different manner from the pro- 
posal of the present Bill, where there 
was no popular representation whatever, 
where the county was not responsible 
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for the advance, and had no voice in its 


sanction. He believed the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, who appeared to doubt his accu- 
racy, would find that he was right in 
both those respects. He had not, how- 


ever, risen merely for the purpose of 
putting that matter right, but to call 
attention to another point. The Go- 


vernment were aware in June or July 
that this proposal was to be brought for- 
ward. He wanted to know why they 
did not then instruet the Land Commis- 
sioners to cause to be prepared, before 
the House met in November, a complete 
Paper, to be laid before the House, 
showing the operation of Lord Ash- 
bourne’s Act, with detailed accounts of 
the purchases and advances, giving the 
names of the sellers and the acreage 
of the farms? There was nothing to 
— them from making such a 

eturn. The Act had now been in 
operation for three or three-and-a- 
quarter years; and he understood from 
the right hon. Gentleman who had just 
spoken (Mr. Plunket) that this year 
£2,000,000 had been advanced, or 
arranged to be advanced. That being 
so, there could have been no difficulty 
in getting the Commissioners to prepare 
a Return of the operations from August, 
1885, to the month of August in the 
present year, showing the way in which 
the money had been expended. There 
had been no Return of the kind. The 
Government now sought to extend the 
operations under Lord Ashbourne’s Act 
by granting another £5,000,600 without 
producing a page of any Return to show 
the manner in which the first sum of 
£5,000,000 had been expended. He 
recollected when there was a proposal 
in 1860 to expend a sum of £8,000,000 
upon fortifications, before a Bill was 
introduced into Parliament, the utmost 
details were given to the House, and 
those details were followed by the Bill. 
Parliament had a full opportunity to 
discuss the Return before the money 
was voted. Full information was simi- 
larly given as to the advance for 
localization purposes, which amounted 
to several millions. He should like to 
know why that precedent had not been 
followed now? It was the duty of the 
Government to give the whole body of 
information officially to the House, not 
to distribute one or two copies of a 
Return to this or that Member —a 
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Return which, he might say, as he had 
seen it, was most imperfect and delusive. 
If it had been so given to them they 
would have been in a position to discuss 
the Vote. As it was, certain statistics 
had been given, but they did not possess 
anything like a complete body of in- 
formation on any point connected with 
the advances that could be said to be 
within the grasp of any hon. Member. 
They were told that many thousands of 
tenants had applied for advances, and 
that so many thousands of persons had 
been agreed with in respect of their 
applications, and certain sums of money 
advanced. He had not the smallest 
wish to obstruct the Bill; but he did say, 
by all the analogy of Parliamentary 
practice, that that information ought to 
be given to the Committee before they 
were asked to do what, in the opinion 
of the hon. Member for the Southport 
Division of Lancashire (Mr. Curzon), 
was carrying out an operation to do 
justice to persons who had not yet 
applied for advances, and who, the 
hon. Member said, would be defrauded 
if the same facilities were not given to 
them which had been given to other 
landlords and tenants in regard to the 
first £5,000,000. 

Mr. WINTERBOTHAM (Gloucester, 
Cirencester) said, the Committee had 
listened a short time ago to a speech 
from the right hon. Gentleman the First 
Commissioner of Works (Mr. Plunket), 
in which the right hon. Gentleman had 
expressed much virtuous indignation ; 
but hon. Members on that side of the 
House wanted, and the country wanted, 
something more than virtuous indigna- 
tion. They wanted to know whether 
it was true or whether it was false 
that a certain Tory Nobleman was 
going to receive £250,000 out of this 
public money? Was it true or false 
that the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
was going, under this Bill, to obtain, 
by the benefit of the National credit, 
better terms for his estates than he 
otherwise could obtain in the open 
market ? He had no wish to dwell upon 
these circumstances, but he desired to 
put the matter very plainly. Members 
of the Government might make as many 
virtuously indignant speeches as they 
liked, but the country would insist upon 
having answers to the plain questions 
which had been put. There was only 
one other thing he wished to say. He 
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had no desire to wander from the Amend- 
ment—he objected to the Bill in toto. 
He objected to any grant of National 
Funds for purposes that did not fulfil 
conditions which the present Bill cer- 
tainly did not fulfil. Therefore, as 
the smaller he could make the grant 
the better he should be pleased with 
it, he should support the Amend- 
ment. He had, however, risen par- 
ticularly to call attention to an argu- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, who ap- 
pealed to the House and to the country 
to repose confidence in the administra- 
tion of the Bill because of the deservedly 
high character of thetwo Commissioners. 
He thought it would somewhat facili- 
tate the passage of the Bill through 
Committee if the Government would 
say they intended to accept the Amend- 
ment which stood lower down on the 
Paper, and which would very much 
alter the status of these two Commis- 
sioners by making them irremovable by 
the Lord Lieutenant and irremovable 
by Her Majesty’s Government during 
the expenditure of the money. That 
was the particular reason which had 
induced him to rise, and he thought 
that as the Government had appealed 
to the Committee to have confidence in 
the administration of the monies by 
these two gentlemen it would be a 
good thing to put them in a position in 
which they could exercise their power 
independently. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) 
said, that when the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer rose 
to reply in the early part of the discussion 
he appeared to treat the question as a 
simple ‘“‘hum-drum” matter. He had, 
therefore, been much surprised to see the 
right hon. Gentleman priming the right 
hon. Gentleman the First Commissioner 
of Works to deliver the fusilade which 
he subsequently fired off upon the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
Bridgeton Division of Glasgow (Sir 
George Trevelyan). He confessed that 
he had never in his life seen so much 
needless heat displayed by a Minister 
as had been imported into the debate 
by the right hon. Gentleman the First 
Commissioner of Works. As far as he 
could see there was no need whatever 
for such a display, and if the Govern- 
ment wanted to conduct the Bill on 
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such exhibitions. He was reminded 
¢ the anecdote *, the = who ~ 
char, with pocket - picking. is 
os gall found in that of another 
person, but his high character was 
pleaded as the ground why he could 
not have committed such an act. The 
Government toll them that the Bill 
was going to be administered with 
great impartiality and fidelity by the 
Commissioners. Although he disliked 
some of the decisions of the Commis- 
sioners, the language he would use 
towards them was the language of 
praise. But he wanted to know, if the 
Government were going to use the 
money for the benefit of the London- 
derry’s and Hamilton’s, and others 
like them, what was the use of talking 
of the status of the Commissioners? He 
must test the Government by their own 
Bill, and he thought that in an Act 
of Parliament no language of a less 
usual character had been employed 
against these gentlemen. The estimate 
the Government formed of them now 
was that they were men of high 
integrity and impartiality. But did 
they so speak of them only a few 
months ago? 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, the remarks 
of the hon. and learned Member would 
be in Order when they reached an 
Amendment that stood lower down on 
the Paper, but at that stage they were 
irrelevant. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY said, he had no 
intention of discussing future Amend- 
ments, but both the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer and the right hon. Gentleman the 
First Commissioner of Works had made 
it a point that it was impossible for this 
money to be misused or mis-spent, be- 
cause two gentlemen of high character 
and integrity would have the spending 
of it. The Government, however, had 
not always the high opinion they now 
expressed of these gentlemen, because 
in the Bill which was introduced on the 
22nd of March last, and the second read- 
ing of which they forced through the 
House by the use of the Closure, the 
Commissioners were described some- 
what contemptuously as ‘“ the two per- 
sons appointed to be members of the 
Land Commission,” and it was care- 
fully provided that they should only 
hold office until the sum provided should 
have been appropriated. ‘‘ Or” —and he 
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asked the Committee to give attention 


to this point as showing the inner 
mind of the Government— 

‘Or until the Treasury, having regard to 
the pressure of business on the Land Commis- 
sion under the said Act, shall order and declare 
that the services of the said two persons are 
no longer required,” 

In other words, the Treasury might dis- 
pense with their services on any day. 

Tae CHAIRMAN said, he must 
again call the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber to Order. He had already reminded 
the hon, and learned Member that he 
was entering into the discussion of 
another Amendment. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY said, he had been 
simply following the argument of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer and the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the First Commissioner of Works, 
that these gentlemen had the confidence 
of Parliament; but he would not pursue 
the matter further. He accepted, with 
some slight reservation, the statement of 
the Government that in principle hon. 
Members in that quarter of the House 
were not keenly opposed to the Bill. 
He was, no doubt, anxious to see a 

asant proprietary established in Ire- 
and; but when the right hon. Gentle- 
man said the Irish Members were 
not averse to the principle of the Bill, 
but were really anxious for some measure 
of the kind, how was it he charged them, 
in the same breath, with opposing it, 
because if it were passed their occupa- 
tion would be gone? He would say 
this—that if the Government would 
accept the Amendment he would with- 
draw his opposition to the Bill. It was 
not an unreasonable thing to get a cer- 
tain amount of money, but he was 
opposed to giving a blank cheque to 
Lord Salisbury until the great scheme 
of the Government was prepared. They 
were told that the Government would 
be unable to present their Irish Land 
Bill next year on account of the pres- 
sure of Scotch and English Business. 
The right hon. Gentleman the present 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had asked 
them to abstain from opposition because 
next year they were to have Local Go- 
vernment on the lines of simultaneity 
and similarity with England. But next 
year the right hon. Gentleman might 
have gone, and it might be that when 
the £5,000,000 were out the right hon. 
Gentleman might be out too. He (Mr. 
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T. M. Healy) was therefore asked to 
support the Bill upon grounds which, 
as far as he was concerned, he was un- 
able to accept. If the Government only 
meant, so to speak, to apply oil to the 
existing machinery, he was willing to 
vote a further sum of money; but he 
was not willing to give the Government 
money under circumstances which he 
considered to be objectionable. He 
would ask the Government whether it 
was, or was not, true that the Bill had 
been brought in owing to the pressure 
of the great families? The right hon. 
Gentleman the First Commissioner of 
Works retorted upon the right hon. 
Member for the Bridgeton Division by 
sayiag that the late Government brought 
in a Bill for £20,000,000 themselves. 
When that Bill was introduced, not only 
was thecharge to be placed upon Ireland, 
but the Liberal Party were not hand and 
glove with the great Tory landlords in 
Ireland as the present Government were. 
Where was the demand of the tenants 
for the Bill? He knew the Government 
said they were promoting it out of sym- 
pathy for the tenants. But this Bill 
was to be passed on the demands of the 
landlords of Ireland, and the tenants 
might ask on their knees to all eternity 
for such a Bill without getting it. Men:- 
bers from Ireland asked that some sp.cific 
statement should be made at once on 
the point of difficulty which occurred to 
their minds. It was not enough to say 
that the Irish Members passed the Bill 
of 1885, and that, therefore, there should 
be no opposition now. At that time 
there was a treaty between the Irish 
Members and the Tory Party, and he 
confessed that at the time they did not 
scrutinize the scheme as rigidly as they 
ought to have done. He was always 
willing to shut one eye when the friends 
of the Trish Party were in Office, as they 
were when the former Bill was passed, 
and he would be sorry to have taxed his 
financial conscience with any great 
amount of criticism—to use the words 
of the noble Lord the Member for Ros- 
sendale (the Marquess of Hartington). 
He had, at the time, entrusted his finan- 
cial conscience to the noble Lord the 
Member for Paddington (Lord Randolph 
Churchill). But the Irish Members 
now placed before the House a moderate 
demand with regard to a Bill of this 
kind. They were not in principle keenly 
opposed to the Government measure, 
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but they wanted some assured guarantee 
that the money would be fairly applied. 
The intention of the Government was 
simply this—they were going to do in 
Ireland exactly what they had done in 
Egypt—namely, to advance £5,000,000 
and then £10,000,000, and to say that 
all this was necessary for the pacifica- 
tion and development of the country ; 
then they would turn round and say— 
‘* Englishmen, are you going to release 
your hold on Ireland, where the money 
of the taxpayers has been advanced ?” 
and then it would be absolutely impos- 
sible for them to accept the principle of 
Home Rule without having the money 
back. ‘‘ Working men of Great Britain,” 
they would ask, “ will you not insist 
upon the Imperial Government of Eng- 
land being maintained, so that these 
£10,000,000 may be assured to you?” 
He declined, in the interest of a Go- 
vernment, to put the futurein pawn, which 
was what they were now asked to do. The 
Government were anxious to spend this 
money in order to give themselves a 
little ease at the present time, but they 
were banking up a reservoir which 
would have disastrous consequences for 
their successors. Irish Memberscharged 
that this money was going towards the 
payment of arrears; that it was not for 
purchase, but for rack rents. The Go- 
vernment would not answer their mode- 
rate demand that the money should be 
fairly allocated ; and, that being so, he 
said that the country would not regard 
as of much value their protestations of 
virtue when compared with the solid 
cash which would, inthe meanwhile, be 
ae among the Hamiltons and 
Londonderrys. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square) said, the hon. and 
learned Membr for Longford (Mr. T. 
M. Healy) convended that the object 
of the Bill, although he was not un- 
favourable to its principle, was so to 
enslave the tenants of Ireland as to 
create an argument against any separa- 
tion between the two countries. He 
could not imagine that the hon. Member, 
if he had considered a little, would have 
used that argument, because it implied 
that he and his hon. Friends would 
oppose not only this, but every Bill 
which pledged the taxes of this 
country for the purposes of Ireland. 
Questions had been asked of the Go- 
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vernment as to the status of the Com- 
missioners and the persons to whom the 
£5,000,000 were really to go. He did 
not know whether he should be in 
Order in replying to the question as to 
the status of the Commissioners; but, in 
reply to the challenge made, he might 
briefly state that the Government did 
not think it necessary, in order to insure 
the impartiality of those tried men who 
had ahead discharged their duty to 
the satisfaction of Ireland generally, to 
bribe them into further impartiality by 
giving them a seven years’ tenure of 
office, which, as suggested by hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, was the only con- 
dition on which they were likely to 
administer the Act honestly. The de- 
mand was that the Government should 
insure the Commissioners a continuance 
of office long beyond the time necessary 
for the expenditure of this £5,000,000, 
otherwise they would be suspected of 
favouring certain persons in Ireland. 
If it were supposed that this was neces- 
sary to secure confidence in gentlemen 
who were to act in the capacity. of 
Judges, he was sure that the Govern- 
ment would decline to put such a slur 
upon them. The hon. and learned 
Member for Longford had in this made 
a most extraordinary proposition; he 
had also suggested that there should be 
no unnecessary heat introduced into the 
discussion. That was after the ex- 
tremely exciting speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
Bridgeton Division of Glasgow (Sir 
George Trevelyan); and the calm 
temperament of Irish Members who had 
listened to the right hon. Gentleman’s 
insinuations seemed to exp-sct that hon. 
Gentlemen on those Benches should feel 
no spark of indignation at the un- 
worthy charges he had made. If his 
right hon. Friend the First Com- 
missioner of Works (Mr. Plunket) had 
spoken with some warmth, he thought 
the right hon. Gentleman himself must 
have perceived that his warmth was 
shared by every man sitting on that 
side of the House—a warmth which would 
have been felt if such insinuations had 
been made in any quarter of the House, 
but which, when they came from the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the Bridgeton Division of Glasgow, was 
peculiarly natural and well-justified. 
How did the right hon. Gentleman 
think he could escape from the argu- 
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ment of the Firsc Commissioner of 
Works, who suggested that under his 
own scheme the Dukes and others, to 
use a@ phrase which those opposite 
wished to make current, ‘‘ might have 
walked off with the swag?” Had 
the present ally and friend of Irish 
Members, whom they had been able to 
conquer and seduce—did their present 
champion, who had turned his back on 
all his previous declarations, represent 
the case fairly even from his own point 
of view? The right hon, Gentleman 
had risen with some excitement, and 
said—‘ Look at the difference in my 
Bill; there Irish credit was to be the 
security.” As his right hon. Friend the 
Member for the Dublin University 
(Mr. Plunket) had observed, in a case 
where you are walking off with money 
to which you are not fairly entitled, 
whether it comes from Irish or from 
British credit seems to make very little 
difference. But didthe right hon. Gentle- 
man base his proposals on Irish credit ? 
Yes; there was a proposal that Irish 
credit should be interposed, but there 
was an alternative. British credit was 
to be used supposing that only three- 
fourths of the purchase money were to 
be advanced, and in that case the Dukes 
of Ireland were to be enabled to 
walk off with the £20,000,000 with- 
out any such interposition as the 
right hon. Gentleman suggested when 
he referred to the county guarantee. 
He (Mr. Goschen) attached import- 
ance to that point, because, as 
the Committee would see, it was the 
avowed intention of hon. Gentlemen 
opposite to represent to the people of 
the country that the object of the mea- 
sure was to favour a certain number of 
families in Ireland. Was the Bill of 
1884 intended to have that object? If 
not, why did the right hon. Gentleman 
thin’ that the present Government were 
legislating in favour of families while 
he legislated for the tenants of Ireland ? 
What right had the right hon. Gentle- 
man to suppose that the Government, 
who were advancing £5,000,000, were 
animated by any different sentiments 
whatever from those which animated 
him when he proposed a much larger 
advance? Were they to forget that the 
right hon. Gentleman’s present Leader, 
the right hon. Member for Mid Lothian 
(Mr. W. E. Gladstone), offered to every 
landlord in Ireland the temptation to 
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walk off with the property of the tax- 
payers? They could not forget that 
there was a proposal made—he would 
not say in the coarsest manner—to the 
landlords of Ireland that if only they 
would not allow the hour glass to run 
down and would join the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
in a measure which they believed to be 
detrimental to their country, they might 
walk off not with £5,000,000, but 
£50,000,000 or £100,000,000 and every 
Duke in Ireland would have a share of 
the swag. An hon. Gentleman had said 
yesterday—‘* Let us clear our minds of 
this cant.” Yes; let hon. Members 
clear their minds of the cant that this 
measure was for any other object than 
what had been the continuous object 
of successive Governments—namely, to 
arery the number of tenants who 
would become the owners of the soil. 
And if there were large owners own- 
ing large properties where there were 
a large number of tenants, why should 
the fact that those tenants bought 
from the large owners make any 
difference whatever in the general 
theory that they should establish 
ag proprietors according to the 
esire and intention of Parliament 
during these latter years? It was asked 
whether any particular landlords would 
benefit under the Bill. To that the 
Government replied that the applica- 
tions would be taken in order, and that 
they did not intend to deny to the 
tenants of any particular landlord pri- 
vileges which were given to the remain- 
ing tenants. Were the Government to 
lay down the principle that if a man 
happened to be the tenant of a large 
landlord, he was not to be admitted to 
the benefit of the Act—that only the 
tenants of the smaller landlords were 
thus to be benefited? They did not 
intend to classify landlords or tenants. 
£5,000,000 were offered to the tenants 
of Ireland for the purchase of their 
holdings, and they would be dealt with 
in the order of their applications, 
without favour; and the Govern- 
ment must repudiate with warmth, 
since they saw it was the intention 
to cast a slur on the whole adminis- 
tration of the Act, the insinuation that 
it was intended for the benefit of any 
particular families. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the Bridge- 
ton Division of Glasgow asked whether 
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the Government would defend the mea- 
sure on any platform in England. They 
would defend it on every platform. [Mr. 
J. E. Extis: Give us the chance.] As 
usual, when he was answering success- 
fully » point put to him, another issue 
wasraised. Herepeated that the Govern- 
ment would defend the measure on every 
platform as establishing a once favourite 
principle of the advanced Liberal Party 
—that of multiplying the number of 
owners of the soil; and on every plat- 
form they would have a word to say as 
to the tactics and insinuations by which 
it had been attempted to misrepresent 
to thwart the honest effort which the Gc- 
vernment were making in that direction. 

Srr GEORGE TREVELYAN said, 
he had too much sense of the fairness 
of debate to have risen again, and 
would not have done so, had the right 
hon. Gentleman confined himself to a 
repudiation of the charges brought 
against the Government. But the right 
hon. Gentleman and the First Commis- 
sioner of Works (Mr. Plunket) had 
brought against him very serious charges 
indeed. Hischarge against the Govern- 
ment was that having risked £5,000,000 
they were prepared to risk £5,000,000 
more on a Bill which was financially 
unsound. That was the worst charge. 
There was a suspicion, even on their 
own Benches, that the Bill was finan- 
cially unsound, and he charged that the 
measure was by no means proposed in 
the interest of the tenants, but in that 
of the landlords. This, he repeated, 
was the worst charge—[ Cries of ‘‘No!” 
and ‘‘ Certain landlords.” |—that certain 
families connected with Cabinet Minis- 
ters, were first down for purchase, were 
going to get the benefit of £5,000,000 
more, under a Bill that was financially 
unsound; and in addition to that he 
had said that he did not think that 
families connected with Cabinet Minis- 
ters, or the Lord Lieutenant, should get 
the benefit. He did not know whether 
this had happened, because they had 
been deprived of the Return which had 
been twice asked for by Members on 
that Bench in the course of the evening 
without any reply being given. 
what was the counter-charge brought 
against him by the two right hon. Gen- 
tlemen on the Ministerial Bench? They 
stated that he had proposed a Bill by 
which the sum of £20,000,000 sterling 
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existing in the present case. Now, he 
would not characterize that charge at 
all, but would refer to one or two short 
passages in the speech in which he had 
explained his Bill, and from them the 
Committee would see whether or not the 
charge against him was just. In the 
first place, Me right _ Gentleman 
opposite said that he h sed to 
lee the landlords walk. of with 
£20,000,000 with no Irish guarantee, 
by means of a loan of three-fourths to 
the tenants. 

Mr. GOSCHEN : I did not say that. 
The right hon. Gentleman does not ap- 
pear to have understood my charge. I 
read, not from the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s speech, but from the Bill, and 
under it the £20,000,000 might have 
been applied for entirely under the 
system of advancing three-fourths with- 
out guarantee ; so that, if the guarantee 
had broken down, the £20,000,000 
might have been lost. 

Sr GEORGE TREVELYAN said, 
that in the year 1881 the Land Act was 
passed, under which the tenants were 
allowed to borrow if they put down one- 
fourth of the money ; between 1881 and 
1884 there were 400 tenants who ac- 
cepted that offer, and he thought it 
might be fairly said that it was im- 
sible that £20,000,000 or £1,000,000 
could have gone under the circumstances 
of the three-fourths guarantee. But if 
it had done so, it would have gone into 
the pockets of careful and thrifty tenants, 
who had proved, by putting down 
one-fourth of the money, that they were 
to be trusted as debtors te the State. 
But they had now come to the much 
more important proposal of lending the 
whole of the money. On moving his 
Bill he said— 

‘** Tt is impossible to ask the taxpayers of 
United Wiagion to show such Sse 
the farmers of Ireland, unless the taxpayers of 
Ireland evince that confidence themselves ; 
and the liability of the tenants who have bor- 
rowed the whole sum from the State will have 
to be strengthened by a local guarantee, which 
will not be required in the case of those who 
have borrowed only three-fourths. It is pro- 
+. ++ to make the county cess respon- 
sible for the deficiency in the payments of the 
purchasers.’’—(3 Hansard, [288] 1520.) 

And, further on, he had said— 

“ Again, it would be unjust that a district 
should be burdened with a liability which it 
had no voice in accepting, and consequently 
each purchase scheme, after being approved by 
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the —_ Commission, yom submitted = 
appro or rejection, an y for appro 
or rejection outright, to a local body,’ 

And, again, earlier in the speech, ob- 
viously referring to the two proposals, 
he said— 

‘* And therefore the Government, in the mea- 
sure which I beg leave to introduce, have gone to 
the utmost limits which the welfare of the State 
and the security of the Exchequer will permit.” 


Now, in the first place, the British 
taxpayer was not in danger, because he 
had the Irish county cess as his 
guarantee; but, in the second place, 
the Government of that day did not 
commit the great injustice to Ireland of 
taxing the county cescpayers for the 
purpose of clearing the estates of Irish 
landlords without giving them the 
opportunity of saying whether the 
applications for loans should be ac- 
cepted or not. For the argument he 
had used, therefore, he was not sorry, 
although he regretted to have shown 
some heat in speaking of a Bill agains. 
which he had certainly a strong feeling. 
He maintained that the charge of in- 
consistency brought against him by 
right hon. Gentlemen opposite was un- 
founded—namely, that although having 
introduced the Bill of 1884 he had 
opposed the present measure; and it 
was an extraordinary thing that right 
hon. Gentlemen on the Ministerial 
Benches had not brought against him 
this charge of inconsistency when he 
was opposing the Purchase Bill of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lothian. 

Taz CHAIRMAN : I think it as well 
to point out that the discussion is 
travelling rather wide of the Amend- 
ment before the Committee, which is to 
reduce the £10,000,000 sterling to 
£6,500,000 sterling. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM 
(Lanark, N.W.) said, that in rising to 
continue the debate for a few moments 
he should accept the advice of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer and endeavour 
to purge his mind from cant as far as he 
was able to do so. But he would not 
import into the debate the warmth of 
feeling displayed by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer ; indeed, he should be a 
remarkable man could he do so, for he 
considered—and he was satisfied most 
hon. Gentlemen would agree with him— 
that an air of unreality had hung over 
the whole discussion. It had been like 
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a sword and bayonet combat at a trans- 
pontine theatre—one, two, three, and 
up; two, three, one, and down—very 

care being taken that no one en- 
gaged should be hurt, and the money 
returned at the doors if the spectators 
were not satisfied. He thought it had 
been too readily assumed by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer that they were 
all in favour of creating a peasant pro- 
prietorship in Ireland. There was no- 
thing further from his (Mr. Ounning- 
hame Graham’s) wishes than to create a 
peasant proprietorshipin Ireland. Whilst 
voting, as he held it was his bounden 
duty to vote, with the Representatives 
of the Irish nation sitting on the Oppo- 
sition Benches, he reserved to himself 
the right to explain the reasons that had 
caused him to reject in toto the argu- 
ments advanced on both sides of the 
House. He objected to spending 
£5,000,000 sterling in buying out Irish 
landlords, but he equally objected to 
spending £5,000,000 or £1,000,000 
sterling upon the Irish tenants. Hedid 
not wish to hand over the whole soil of 
Ireland to the cultivators who at present 
cultivated it. If they turned to history 
they would find the mistake committed 
by the French Convention in the last 
century in raising the cry of ‘‘The land 
for the cultivators!” and not ‘‘ The land 
for the whole people!”’ He asked hon. 
Gentlemen why the present cultivators 
of the land of Ireland should be en- 
titled—— 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. Gentle- 
man is not speaking to the Amendment 
before the Committee. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM 
said, he would endeavour to confine him- 
self to the Amendment, which he under- 
stood was to reduce the amount of the 
Government proposal from £10,000,000 
to £6,500,000. He rose to advocate the 
nationalization of the land of Ireland, 
and having accomplished his purpose he 
would sit down. 

Mr. LEA (Londonderry, 8.) said, he 
did not think the views of the hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Cunninghame Graham) 
would find much favour i. the House; 
indeed, the hon. Gentleman had ad- 
mitted he was not in sympathy on this 
question with any Party in the House; 
he might, therefore, be left to himself. 
He (Mr. Lea) agreed with the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for 
North Longford (Mr. T. M. Healy) that 
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it was not advisable that any superfluous 
heat should be thrown into the debate, 
and he only rose for one purpose— 
namely, to controvert one of the argu- 
ments used against the Bill. It had 
been said over and over again—and the 
charge had been made that evening by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for the Bridgeton Division of Glasgow 
(Sir George Trevelyan), in a speech 
which he (Mr. Lea) greatly regretted to 
hear—that this Bill was to benefit the 
landlords of Ireland. A more unfounded 
misrepresentation of any measure was 
never made in the House. The tenants 
of Ireland regarded this Bill as one of 
very great value. [ Cries of “‘ Order! ’’] 
He begged hon. Members to listen to a 
Resolution which had been passed by an 
Association of tenant farmers in County 
Antrim. 

Tae CHAIRMAN: The Question 
before the Committee is whether 
£10,000,000 or £6,500,000 stand part 
of the clause ? 

Mx. LEA said, he was merely reply- 
ing to an allegation which was made by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for the Bridgeton Division of Glasgow 
(Sir George Trevelyan). If he under- 
stood —— 

Toe CHAIRMAN: I have already 
pointed out that the discussion has wan- 
dered very far from the main issue. I 
desire to confine the debate to the real 
issue. 

Mr. LEA asked to be permitted to 
read a Resolution that had been passed 
to-day by the North Antrim Liberal 
Association with regard to the sum 
named in the Bill. Ata meeting to-day 
of the North Antrim Liberal Associa- 
tion, a Resolution was passed which 
entirely condemned the Amendment, for 
it was as follows :— 

“That they urge upon the Government to 

nt the additional sum of £5,000,000, believ- 
ing that in proportion as peasant proprietorship 
is extended will peace and prosperity and con- 
tentment prevail.’’ 


That was an Association which contained 
nothing but Liberals; and he believed 
scarcely anyone but tenant farmers. It 
contained, he believed, a certain number 
of Gladstonian Liberals, but if it did 
not, a similar Resolution to the one he 
had read was passed to-day by the 
Tenant Farmers’ Defence Association, 
and a telegram had been sent to an hon. 
Friend of his urging him to support the 
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Bill. The telegram was signed by the 
Gladstonian Home Rule candidate at 
the last election in County Antrim. He 
had given the opinion of tenant farmers 
in the North of Ireland; he had given 
the opinion of tenant farmers who held 
Gladstonian Home Rule principles, but 
let him also give the opinion of an hon. 
Gentleman who sat below the Gangway. 
When the Ashbourne Act was intro- 
duced three years ago, and a grunt of 
£5,000,000 sterling was proposed, the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for West 
Belfast (Mr. Sexton) proposed that 
£206,000,000 sterling should be granted. 
He held the same opinion as the hon. 
Member, and, if it were not contrary to 
the Standing Orders of the House, he 
should certainly move to increase the 
£5,000,000 to £15,000,000. On behalf 
of the tenant farmers in Ireland he 
strongly condemned the present attempt 
to defeat peasant proprietorship, which 
was the object of the Bill. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH (Bradford, W.) 
said, that the House of Commons should 
not forget that they were at this moment 
in Committee, and engaged upon the 
not very agreeable task of laying new 
burdens upon the shoulders of the tax- 
payers. They were asked to continue 
an experiment—an experiment about 
which, unfortunately, the House of 
Commons knew very little or nothing. 
They were asked to take the success of 
the ex, anditure of the first £5,000,000 
entirely upon the representations of the 
Government. Now, when the Oom- 
mittee of the House of Commons was 
engaged, under ordinary ciroumstance>, 
in dealing with the Estimate:,there were 
to be found in the hands of Members 
all the details of the previous year’s 
expenditure. So far as his recollection 
went, there had never before been a case 
in which the Committee of the House of 
Commous had been asked to vote re- 
peated large sums of money in such a 
slipshod fashion as they were now asked 
to vote £5,000,000 sterling; the Go- 
vernment generally paid the House of 
Commons the compliment of placing 
in their hands information as to the 
expenditure of the sums granted pre- 
viously. He did not hesitate to say 
that there had been on the part of the 
Government, if not criminal neglect, at 
any rate culpable neglect, in not putting 
in the hands of Members the informa- 
tion which the Land Commissioners 
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could have given. But the question 
whether £5,000,000 or £1,500,000 
might be necessary, depended altogether 
upon the faith they had in the repre- 
sentations that had been made by the 
Government. The Government had 
avowed that they had no expectation of 
coming to Parliament for any further 
sum under this Bill or under this 
scheme; they only wished for £5,000,000 
sterling, and why? In reality, there 
could not be much benefit given to the 
tenant farmers of Ireland, because the 
amount was so small. So far as the 
expenditure had gone, not 2 per cent of 
the tenant farmers of Ireland had been 
benefited, and with the further sum of 
£5,000,000, not 4 per cent of the tenants 
of Ireland would be beneficially affected. 
What was it they heard from the Trea- 
sury Bench? This sum was required 
to keep going certain machinery in Ire- 
land. A more extravagant and more 
dangerous proposal was never submitted 
to the guardians of the British tax- 
payers than that, for the sake of keeping 
going certain machinery in Ireland, 
they should sanction the expenditure 
of £5,000,000 sterling, an expenditure 
which, it was acknowledged, was not 
likely to be very serviceable to the 
Irish tenants. He wished to see this 
scheme brought to a speedy termination 
—the sooner the better; and he believed 
that the less permanent discredit would 
be done to the British House of Com- 
mons if the amount granted was 
£1,500,000 instead of £5,000,000. They 
had witnessed to-night several flights of 
fancy as to the benefits which had ac- 
crued to the tenants by this scheme. 
There was no doubt about it that re- 
lieving Irish tenants in any way from 
the burden of excessive rents would be 
temporarily agreeable to those tenants ; 
but the view taken by the Government 
as to the value of this scheme was worth 
nothing to the House of Commons. 
They had had too much experience to 
be deluded by proposals of this kind. 
However, they were called upon to see 
what immediate and present use was 
being made of the money, and no one 
would deny that at present the Irish 
landlord was benefiting by the expen- 
diture. Right hon. Gentlemen opposite 
professed to be very indignant that such 
a suggestion should be made. The 
right hon. Gentleman the First Com- 
missioner of Works (Mr. Plunket) had 
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come out to-night in his old character. 
He remembered the time whon the 
right hon. Gentleman sat upon the 
Front Opposition Bench, side by side 
with his Colleague, now Lord Ash- 
bourne. The heat the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had displayed to-night was 
nothing to the frenzy he and his Col- 
—— used to get in when the land- 
lords’ interests were assailed. The right 
hon. Gentleman had come out in his old 
character; and he (Mr. Illingworth) 
congratulated the right hon. Gentleman 
upon having intervened in this debate 
with something like his old zeal and 
warmth. The right hon. Gentleman’s 
old friends, the Irish landlords, had 
come under criticism, and he was anxious 
to show himself in the debate in their 
defence. If anybody knew what the 
real meaning of this scheme was it 
was surely the right hon. Gentleman. 
When it was thought the Govern- 
ment were hesitating as to whether 
they would trouble Parliament with 
this Bill this Session, there appeared 
in The Dublin Gazette a reminder of this 
sort, ‘‘ Whenever the landlords’ interests 
are at stake the Government seem to be 
indifferent and lukewarm.” He thought 
that very shortly the eyes of the British 
taxpayers would be open to the reality 
of this scheme. In his judgment the 
scheme was primarily introduced in the 
interest of the landlords of Ireland. It 
had been said it was immaterial whether 
large or small landlords received the 
money if the transaction was fair. Why 
were they going out of their way to 
spend the money of the British taxpayers 
upon schemes which were admittedly 
dangerous, and only to be resorted to 
under extremity? It could not be denied, 
even by the hon. Gentleman who had 
just 4 oon (Mr. Lea), or by hon. and 
right hon. Gentlemen opposite, that at 
any rate the bulk of this money had gone 
into the Province where they had always 
avowed that the agrarian difficulty was 
not acute. Unfortunately a large amount 
of money had gone, and if they granted 
another £5,000,000 he, at any rate, had 
no confidence that it would not go into 
corresponding pockets. £1,500,000 was 
certainly as much as was necessary to 
draw to a close the present scheme of 
the Government. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had declared that this scheme 
was not suited to the congested districts 
of Ireland. Over and over again that 
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had been stated on the Treasury Bench. 
Then what was the use of enlarging the 
scheme if it was not immediately and 
largely to benefit those in Ireland who 
were the supporters of the Government ? 
He understood that the reason why they 
were called upon to entertain proposals 
of this kind was that there was a large 

rt of the tenants in Ireland in such a 

istressed condition that something must 
be done in their interest. But what 
had happened? Why, that more than 
half of the money already contributed 
had gone into that Province of Ireland 
where the difficulty had not been severe, 
where tenant-right had been respected 
for ages, and where the question of 
arrears of rent had not come in to com- 
plicate the situation. The Government 
would do well not to press for this addi- 
tional sum of £5,000,000, for there never 
had been a scheme, so far as he could 
remember, which had at the very outset 
proved so abortive. 

Mr. PINKERTON (Galway) said, 
that as reference had been made to the 
feeling of the tenant farmers of Ulster, it 
was as well he should point out that the 
Tenant Farmers’ Defence Association 
had resolved that the arrears question 
should be dealt with in conjunction with 
this scheme, that there should be a 
system of compulsory purchase, but that 
no tenant should purchase his holding 
unless he obtained 50 per cent reduction 
upon the judieial rents. 

Mr. JESSE OOLLINGS (Birming- 
ham, Bordesley) said, his hon. Friend 
the Member for Bradford (Mr. Illing- 
worth) had spoken of the British public. 
The Government might feel assured 
that whether their proposai were good 
or bad, if the object was the creation 
of peasant groretatn. the British 
public would welcome it, and readily 
assent to the expenditure of the sum 
pecqwer for the purpose. If, during 
the last 20 years, the British public had 
been worried and excited any way more 
than another by hon. Members sitting 
on the Opposition Benches, it had been by 
having placed before them Returns show- 
ing the enormous estates which existed in 
the United Kingdom, and the absolute 
necessity of breaking those estates up. 
The principle of peasant proprietor- 
ship was adopted by the Government 
and hon. Members opposite, and hon. 
Members upon the Opposition Benches 
had absolutely changed their opinions. 
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Having failed in defeating an attempt to 
create that which up to the present time 
they had advocated, hon. Members were 
now engaged in endeavouring to mini- 
mize the attempt to the utmost possible 
extent. He thought the British public 
would understand what the exigencies 
of the political situation had reduced 
hon. Members on this side to. They 
would understand why hon. Gentlemen 
appeared in the new character of op- 
ponents of the principle of peasant pro- 
prietary. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH said, his hon. 
Friend had completely misrepresented 
him ; he never said one syllable against 
the principle of peasant proprietary. 

Mr. CLANCY (Dublin Co., N.) said, 
the hon. Member for the Bordesley Divi- 
sion of Birmingham (Mr. Jesse Col- 
lings) had stated that they who sat upon 
the Opposition Benches were opposed 
to the creation of peasant proprietary 
in Ireland. The only answer to that 
was that it was a statement which had 
not the slightest foundation in fact. 
Every man who had spoken from the 
Opposition side of the House had ex- 

ressed approval of the principle of the 

ill. They had heard a good deal of 
the marked indignation exhibited by the 
First Commissioner of Works (Mr. 
Plunket). He must confess that the 
marked indignation of another man on 
the Treasury Bench always seemed more 
impressive. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer was much more frequently in- 
dignantly virtuous, and seemed to put 
on the appearance of virtue much more 
hatin This was the right hon. 
Gentleman who some time ago declared 
at Hastings that he had kept for 14 
years out of Office for the sake of prin- 
ciple, and thought that long enough. 

Taz CHAIRMAN : The question 
before the Committee is whethe 
£10,000,000 or £6,500,000 stand par 
of the clause ? 

Mr. CLANOY said, he was just 
coming to that question. He did not 
intend to trespass very long on the time of 
the Committee, but he should be obliged 
to do so if he was not allowed to pro- 
ceed without there being exhibitions of 
impatience on the part of hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
said to-night, and the First Commis- 
sioner of Works also said, that the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
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Bridgeton Division of Glasgow (Sir 
George Trevelyan) had not directly 
charged but insinuated that the Govern- 
ment were in league with the landlords 
of Ireland in this matter. If the right 
hon. Gentleman (Sir George Trevelyan) 
did not make that charge in plain terms, 
he (Mr. Clancy) and his hon. Friends 
did, and in face of the facts that had 
already occurred he was astonished at 
the audacity of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in saying anything that 
seemed to give countenance to the 
opposite assertion. What were the 
figures given last night by the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for the Rushcliffe 
Division of Nottingham (Mr. J. E. Ellis), 
figures which had not been contradicted ? 
The London Oompanies had got 
£400,000 ; Lord Normanton, £50,000; 
Lord Bath, £170,000; the Duke of 
Leinster, £260,000 ; the Duke of Aber- 
corn, a brother of the First Lord of the 
Admiralty (Lord George Hamilton), had 
pocketted £267,000 of the ‘‘swag.”” In 
all £747,000 had already been distri- 
buted between the London Companies 
and four Peers connected with the land 
in Ireland. And in addition to that, the 
statement was made last night by the 
hon. Member for the Rusheliffe Division 
of Nottingham, that Lord Lurgan and 
Lord Londonderry, if the agreements 
with their tenants were carried out, 
would pocket additional ‘‘swag’”’ to the 
amount of £400,000. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the Bridge- 
ton Division of Glasgow said last night 
he hoped it was a calumny that the 
Lord Lieutenant was looking for this 
money. Let him assure the right hon. 
Gentleman that, whether it was a 
calumny or not, it was true. The right 
hon. Gentleman himself understood that 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland had 
caused to be issued to his tenants a 
Circular in which he had, on the express 
ground that he would not in future be 
able to give the reductions he had been 
giving in the past, asked them and 
pressed them to buy at 20 years’ pur- 
chase of the present rents. In other 
words, Lord Londonderry, not being 
able to give in the future the 20 per 
cent recent reductions which he had 
given in the past, would try and compel 
the Government to get the British tax- 
payer to give it for him; and at this 
moment he was confident that, if they 
were permitted access to the official 
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correspondence in the office in Dublin, 
they would find that the. agent of the 
Lord Lieutenant and the agent of Lord 
Normanton and the agents of other 
Lords and big landlords in Ireland 
were sending letters day after day to 
the Land Commissicners, wanting to 
know when their bargains would be 
closed and their money handed over. 
He assured the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer that, if English Members did 
not try to make plain to the British 
publie that the object of this Bill was 
to fill the empty pockets of certain big 
landlords in Ireland, the Irish Members 
would endeavour to do so. He was 
greatly mistaken if the people of Hol- 
born, where an election was about to 
take place, would not be informed of 
the fact that hundreds of thousands of 
pounds had gone into the pockets of 
four landlords in Ireland, and that two 
of these landlords were at present con- 
nected with the Government. One of 
the most scandalous things he had ever 
heard of, read of, or observed, was the 
fact that this Bill had been championed 
in the House of Commons by near re- 
latives of the persons who were to 
pocket this money. Who were they? 
The First Lord of the Admiralty was a 
brother of the Duke of Abercorn, who, 
as already shown, had got £267,000. 
It was, after all, not very strange that 
the noble Lord of the Admiralty should 
champion this Bill because the name by 
which the Hamilton family went by in 
Ireland was ‘‘the hungry Hamiltons.” 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I must remind 
the hon. Gentleman once more of the 
very limited question before the Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. CLANOY said, he was trying to 
give the reasons why they should reduce 
the amount, not to £1,500,000, but to 
nothing. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: That is precisely 
the reason why the hon. Member is out 
of Order. 

Mr. CLANOY said, he would only 
add that he was sorry the Bill had not 
been championed by perscns who came 
into the House with cleaner hands. 
The persons who had championed this 
measure were the last persons in the 
House who ought to have done so. He 
maintained they were connected with 
the persons who had pocketed the 
‘“‘swag,” and he invited the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to make a second dis- 
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play of his virtuous indignation by re- 
pelling the denunciation. 

Mr. HALLEY STEWART (Lincoln- 
shire, Spalding) said, he was extremely 
—[ Continued cries of “ Divide!” ] He 
should move to report Progress unless 
he received a hearing. Hon. Members 
opposite were not facilitating the pro- 
gress of the Bill by attempting to prevent 
him from answering their arguments. 
He was extremely reluctant to interfere 
at this stage of the debate, and had no 
intention of occupying so much time as 
had been demanded from the House by 
the interruptions he had received; but 
there was a charge made against the 
Liberal Party by the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for the Bordesley Division 
of Birmingham (Mr. Jesse Collings) 
which had not been referred to, and to 
which he thought he was entitled to 
make a reply, according to the ordinary 
courtesies of the House. The difference 
between the peasant farm-system advo- 
cated by the Liberal Party and the 
peasant proprietary under the Bill was 
that while they—the Liberal Party— 
safeguarded the taxpayers’ rights, the 
Government now proposed to lend 
£5,000,000 of money of the British 
taxpayers on terms so easy that it was 
equal to a gift of £2,000,000 to the 
Irish landlords—or Irish tenants which- 
ever they liked. This money, or the 
equivalent of it in our National credit, 
was found by the whole ratepaying and 
taxpaying population of the Kingdom, 
and yet there was no provision in the 
Bill that any part of it should come back 
to those who pledged their credit and 
found the money. That was why he 
should support the Amendment. He 
was in favour of bringing back the pea- 
sant to cultivate the soil, and of cuttin 
up large estates, and he protest 

ainst the charge made by the hon. 

ember for the Bordesley Division of 
Birmingham, especially when it was 
made against the Opposition by a sup- 
rter of the Government sitting on the 
pposition Benches. 

Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 212; 
Noes 154: Majority 58.—(Div. List, 
No. 303.) 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.) said, he 
begged to move an Amendment he had 
handed in to the Chair to give the Go- 
vernment an opportunity of justifying 
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or making effectual some of the pledges 
they had given to the Committee and to 
the House. They had heard, if once, 
a dozen times in the course of these 
debates, from the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and other Ministers of the 
Crown, that the money proposed to be 
granted by this Bill would be equally 
distributed over the whole of Ireland. 
Well, he proposed to add at the end of 
Section | these words— 

“ Provided that not more than a quarter of 
the said sum of £10,000,000 will be i in 
any one of the four Provinces of Ireland.” 
How had the £5,000,000 been applied 
under Lord Ashbourne’s Act? Well, 
their information on the subject was 
very meagre. It was contained in one 
sentence of the speech of the Solicitor 
General for Ireland, and from that sen- 
tence it appeared that more than half 
the total number of applications had 
been received and dealt with from the 
Province of Ulster. But this Bill, they 
had been told, was a measure of pacifi- 
cation. Did Ulster need to be pacified ? 
Ulster, they were told, was loyal, and 
loyalty was the fountain of contentment! 
Ulster, being loyal, was contented. Ul- 
ster was made of the wealth and all the 
intelligence of Ireland. He saw oppo- 
site his Colleague the Member for South 
Belfast (Mr. Johnston), and he was sure 
the imputation that Ulster was disloyal, 
or even discontented, or that it in any 
way required to be pacified, was an im- 
putation the hon. Member would resent 
with disdain. The opinion of the hon. 
Member would be of value, because he 
knew every ditch in the Province of 
Ulster—indeed, he had threatened, not 
very long ago, to lie, if necessary, in 
every ditch in Ulster against the furces 
of the Crown. 

Mr. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8.): 
Against Home Rule. 

nr. SEXTON said, he had thought the 
hon. member had said against the forces 
of the Crown. Why was Ulster credited 
with so large a share of the spending 
of this money? Was it because the 
Tory landlords, who were in the inner 
circle of official confederacy, by reason 
of being connections and relatives of 
Members of the Government, were more 
numerous in that Province than else- 
where? He could answer this question 
for himself, without troubling the House, 
if he were in possession of the Blue 
Book which it was the constitutional 
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right of every Member of the House to 


have in his possession. Ministers of 
the Crown had been studying that Blue 
Book “with nods, and becks, and 
wreathed smiles,” since the beginning 
of the week. Why had it been kept 
from private Members? They had al- 
ways been under what now turned out 
to be the delusive impression that Blue 
Books were printed for the information 
of the House. The Government had 
reversed the ordinary view because they 
were keeping back the Blue Book on the 
Bill until the Committee on the Bill was 
over; they were reserving the informa- 
tion until it could no longer be of any 
use. With regard to facts which were 
essential for the due consideration of 
this Bill the Representatives of the 
— on this Bill were groping in the 
ark, by reason of the conspiracy and 
silence and suppression of information 
by the Government. Hon. Members 
belonging to the Irish Party could 
answer other questions if they had the 
Blue Book. An incident occurred a 
little time ago which might have been 
determined if they could have had a 
sight of this Blue Book—they might 
have been able to tell whether or not a 
brother of a Cabinet Minister had ap- 
propriated £250,000 under the Ash- 
bourne Act. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for the Univer- 
sity of Dublin (Mr. Plunket) might have 
spared his suspicious heat. It would 
have been more to the point if he had 
answered the accusations made rather 
than merely declaimed against them. 
The Blue Book would have told them 
what the Duke of Abercorn had or had 
not received, and he submitted that the 
House ought to have this information. 
Perhaps the Blue Book might tell the 
House, by reason of the information in 
the hands of the Commissioners, whether 
or not a person who was something 
more than a relative of a Member of 
the Government, a person who was a 
Member of the Government himself, was 
about to receive another £250,000. This 
was a Bill of pacification! Pacification 
of whom? Was it a Bill for the pacifi- 
cation of the suffering and struggling 
tenants of the West, who were driven 
to desperation and often to crime, or 
was it for the pacification of the vo- 
racious landlords who crowded the ante- 
chambers of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer and din their impudent tales 
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into the right hon. Gentleman’s tired and 
weary ear? If this were a Bill of paci- 
fication, why was its operation needed in 
Ireland? It could not be said that it 
was for Ulster. The counties in Ire- 
land, of which they heard so much in 
the debates in this House, whose pro- 
ceedings were being inquired into by 
three Members of the British judicature 
sitting on a Royal Commission—Kerry, 
Mayo, Olare, Galway, and Cork—where 
were they in this matter? How much of 
this £5,000,000 was about to be spent on 
them? If they had the Blue Book they 
could tell. When would the Govern- 
ment describe this cryptic Blue Book ? 
When these £5,000,000 were spent? The 
Solicitor General for Ireland had said 
that 3,000 applications had been dealt 
with in the Provinces of Munster and 
Connaught, but how many even of these 
3,000 applications from Munster and 
Connaught were out of these five coun- 
ties? It was something worse than 
ridiculous, it was an absolute farce, to 
pretend that this was a measure of 
pacification, or that for a single moment 
it had been applied in that direction. 
As he had said, the Government 
had repeatedly told them that they 
intended this money to be equall 

distributed over the whole of Ireland. 
If there was any sincerity in the pretence 
that this was a Bill of pacification the 
Government should rise up and say that 
they intended to devote the whole of 
this £5,000,000 to these five struggling 
counties. The tenants would pay on 
fair terms, but would they be allowed to 
have fair terms? He heard the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Dublin University (Mr. Plunket), in his 
mock heroics, declaim in deep tones 
affected indignation against the right 
hon. Member for the Bridgeton Divi- 
sion of Glasgow (Sir George Trevelyan) 
because that right hon. Gentleman 
dared even to hint the truth, and he 
(Mr. Plunket) asked where was the 
scandal and where was the shame of 
allowing great proprietors to walk off 
with £250,000. He (Mr. Sexton) would 
tell the right hon. Gentleman where was 
the scandal and the shame. It was in the 
Government first passing a Coercion 
Act to enable the great landlords to 
terrorize their friends into accepting 
fraudulent contracts, and then allowing 
these great landlords—their brothers’ 
and cousins, the instruments and con- 
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federates of Ministers of the Orown— 
to walk off with quarters of a million and 
hundreds of thousands of public money, 
getting rid of their responsibility in the 
country that they had robbed and ruined, 
and leaving, to the certainty of severe 
suffering, the tenants they had coerced, 
and leaving to the certainty of loss the 
State which they had betrayed. He 
thought he could put forward a strong 
and conclusive claim that the whole of 
this second instalment of £5,000,000 
should be spent in these disturbed 
countries. He brought forward this 
Amendment as a test of the sincerity 
of Ministers in their contention that this 
was a measure of pacification. He de- 
sired to go no farther than the pledge of 
the Government themselves, therefore 
he moved that not more than one-fourth 
of this money should be spent in any 
one Province of Ireland. 


Amendment proposed, 


To add at the end of the Clause, ‘‘ Pro- 
vided that not more than one-fourth of the 
said sum shall be applied in any one of the 
our Provinces of Ireland.” —(Mr. Sexton.) 

Question proposed, ‘“ That those 
words be there added.” 


Tae FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Piunxer) (Dublin Uni- 
versity) said, he did not think it 
necessary to notice the remarks of the 
hon. Gentleman who had just sat down 
with reference to himself; nor was it 
necessary to yo fully into the question 
of the Amendment, as he did not think 
it was seriously meant. He rather 
thought the hon. Member had moved it 
as a peg on which to hang some of the 
observations he had made in the course 
of his speech. The classification the hon. 
Member proposed in his Amendment 
was a thoroughly imaginary one—a 
classification which had no relation to 
the population of the various Provinces, 
to the distress in the various Provinces, 
or anything else. Why, if the people of 
Ulster were anxious to avail themselves 
of this Bill, should they not be able to 
do so. Why should they have to wait 
until the tenants in other Provinces had 
made up their minds whether or not 
oe would avail themselves of the 
Bill. Eight hundred, or thereabouts, 
was the number of loans that had been 
applied for, and Kerry stood third in 

e list of counties as regards the num- 
ber of applications. 
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Mr. ILLINGWORTH: How many 
have been settled ? 

Mr. PLUNKET said, he could not 
tell exactly, but the Commissioners had 
dealt with 468 cases, representing 
£252,227. The suggestion that they 
were selecting certain persons to whom 
they wished to give the money was 
absolutely unfounded. There was no 
reason, with regard to the future, why 
those who first came forward should not 
get their proportion of the money avail- 
able for the purchase of their holdings, 
and he cant not see any logic in pro- 
posing that a man in one Province should 
not get as much ashe desired of the money, 
because men in another Province were 
unwilling to come forward and ask for 
it. For these reasons, he submitted to 
the Committee that the Amendment was 
not one which could be accepted. 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.) said, that 
the information in the Blue Book was 
such that it ought to have been in the 
hands of hon. Members for a week at 
least. The only statement made in the 
course of the debate in justification of 
the Bill was that it was a great measure 
for pacifying the disturbed districts in 
Ireland, but they had listened in vain for 
a single argument in support of that 
view. The County of Mayo was one of 
the districts in which, of any others, one 
would desire to see money given in paci- 
fication of the people and the tenants; but 
in that county there was only 268 appli- 
cations and the total purchase-money 
agreed upon was £125,000. This was 
a mere drop in the ocean. In the case 
of one estate alone in the North of Ire- 
land £267,000 of the taxpayers’ money 
had gone to a Duke, while in the entire 
County of Mayo only £125,000 had been 
applied for, and no more than £70,000 
or £80,000 paid out of the fund. Again, 
although the right hon. Gentleman had 
pointed out that Kerry stood third in 
the list for the amount of money paid, 
he would draw attention to the fact that 
the entire sum paid in that unfortunate 
county was not equal tothe sum which 
had passed into the pocket of the Duke 
of Abercorn. He had reason to know 
that Kerry absorbed so little of the 
money, because after the passing of the 
Act a system of terrorism unparalleled 
in any other county in Ireland was pur- 
sued against the tenants there, and he 
believed the first breakdown of this Act 
would be in that county, where there 
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would be found a number of bankrupt 


tenants unable to repay the money 
advanced by the State. ith regard to 
the other disturbed counties, Mayo, 
as he had shown, had taken a very small 
sum ; Galway applied for only £129,000, 
half of which went to the Duke of Aber- 
corn ; in Clare, one of the most disturbed 
and distressed counties, on which the 
Coercion Act had fallen with crushing 
and terrific force, and which more than 
allthe other counties together had given 
trouble to the Executive Government, 
there were 63 applications for £27,000 ; 
in other words, the Duke of Abercorn 
had pocketed ten times the amount of 
money which had gone to the County of 
Clare. Was it not, then, a public scandal 
that it should be sought to drive this 
Bill through the House and Committee 
while not one man in ten outside the Go- 
vernment Bench was aware of the simple 
facts which he had been able to get at? 
The reason why they had been unable 
to get the Blue Book was because 
otherwise the facts would have been 
known to Members of the Committee, 
and it would have been impossible for 
Gentlemen opposite to defend the Bill 
as a pacifying measure for the disturbed 
counties. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman asked, why should not the 
people of the North be able to get the 
money if the people of the South and 
West did not make application? There 
was a great difference between the 
North and the South of Ireland. In the 
North-East of Ireland, to use the words 
of a County Down land agent examined 
before the Devon Commission 40 years 
ago, “If the same practices were resorted 
to in Down as in Tipperary, the blood of 
the landlords would have been shed 
there in the same way as in Tipperary.” 
In the North, the tenants, owing to the 
tenant right which prevailed, had at- 
tained to a degree of prosperity and an 
accumulation of property which had not 
been the lot of those in the West and 
South of Ireland, and the former could, 
in consequence, deal with the landlords 
on equal terms, whereas the tenants in 
the South and West were ina state of 
comparative slavery, and not in a posi- 
tion to avail themselves of the Act. 
That was the reason why the Irish 
Members claimed that they should be 
made free to do so. But if the Govern- 
ment refused to deal with arrears, how 
much stronger became their position, 
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that this money should not be spent in 
districts where, according to the state- 
ment of the Government themselves, the 
people were already contented, loyal, 
prosperous, and happy, and who would 
therefore have no claim on the taxpayers 
to enable them to become owners of 
their farms. Uniess some alteration 
was made in the Bill, this £5,000,000 
would be absorbed in the most peace- 
able part of the country, where the land- 
lords and tenants could come together 
and make their bargains in the absence 
of strained relations, without having the 
slightest influence in the general pacifi- 
cation of Ireland. Mayo, Kerry, and 
Cork would remain in the same state of 
disorder as now, and when the money 
was gone a Return would be presented 
showing that nothing in the nature of 
pacification with regard to them had 
been effected. He had sat in that House 
for two or three years as the Representa- 
tive of Mayo, and every year he had 
stood up and raised the question of the 
condition of the district which he repre- 
sented—one of the most disturbed, and 
teeming with a dense and poor popula- 
tion. He recollected, on two occasions, 
having brought the circumstances in 
full detail under the notice of the House, 
and on each occasion the present Chief 
Secretary for Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour) 
had admitted that his case was un- 
answerable, that the condition of the 
population was a matter of the most 
urgent interest to anyone responsible 
for the government of Ireland; and that 
he felt the responsibility to the fullest 
degree. But what had been done? 
Absolutely nothing ; and he was assured 
by experts that the machinery provided 
by the Act was such that at present it 
was practically impossible to bring any 
relief to the small tenants of the Western 
districts, and that not only was it the 
case that the money by some natural 
pressure gravitated towards the peace- 
able and wealthy districts, but in the 
Western districts, where the differences 
between the landlords and tenants were 
composed, the costs were such as to deny 
to the unfortunate people the benefit of 
the Act. On what ground of justice or 
expediency were the Government push- 
ing this Bill through the House without 
laying any proposal before it which 
would afford the hope that at least 
a share or portion of this great be- 
nevolence would find its way into dis- 
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tricts such as he represented? Know- 
ing that the comparatively rich and 
saa rous tenants of Lurgan and Lon- 

onderry were waiting to dip their hands 
into this fund, he asked on what princi- 
ple money was to pass intu these districts, 
which, as they were repeatedly told, was 
intended to promote law and order in 
Ireland? And why was the machinery 
of the Act so arranged that the poor 
starving people such as he represented 
were denied the benefit of the measure ? 
He thought it the duty and right of the 
Committee to insist upon having some 
assurance that a fair proportion of the 
grant should find its way into such dis- 
turbed and poverty-stricken districts as 
those of Mayo. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tae ADMI- 
RALTY (Lord Gzorez Hamitron) 
(Middlesex, Ealing) said, he thought it 
must be difficult for anyone to believe 
that the speeches just delivered by 
Members below the Gangway opposite 
had been made in earnest. For two 
nights there had been constantly poured 
into the ears of the House of Commons 
statements by hon. Gentlemen who were 
supposed to possess special knowledge 
of Ireland, the upshot of which was that 
the landlords were terrorizing their 
tenants in order to force them to enter 
into transactions which the hon. Mem- 
ber for West Belfast (Mr. Sexton) had 
characterized as fraudulent. That had 
been the sense of the speeches made by 
hon. Gentlemen, and now they turned 
round and said that their complaint was 
that those parts of Ireland under their 
protection had not had a sufficient 
number of terrorizing and fraudulent 
acts forced upon them. He could tell 
hon. Gentlemen why it was that there 
were not so many applications from parts 
of Ireland with which they were asso- 
ciated, as from Ulster. It was because 
the whole of their influence had been 
used to prevent persons from applying. 
. [Mr. Parnett: Quote.] He might deal 
with that presently. Certain allusions 
had been made to the fact that the Duke 
of Abercorn had sold a considerable 
portion of one of his estates in the North 
of Ireland. He knew nothing whatever 
of the transaction, but he had noticed 
that Mr. Davitt, who he understood was 
a member of the National League, had 
been in that part of the country making 
violent speeches. [Mr. T. M. Hzaty: 
In what county?] In Tyrone. Meeting 
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a friend of his own he had asked, “‘ What 
is Mr. Davitt doing in that part of the 
country ?”’ and the reply was, ‘‘Oh, don’t 
you know? He has gone to stop, if he 
can, a number of transactions into which 
your brother has entered with his 
tenants.”” But he had failed, because 
they were not persons who paid very 
much attention to Mr. Davitt’s advice. 
Their object and desire was to secure 
their ownership in land and multiply the 
number of owners; Mr. Davitt’s object 
was to destroy all ownership in land, 
and, therefore, one could understand 
how it was that the number of applica- 
tions where the tenants were allowed to 
make their own arrangements were 
larger than in those parts where they 
were not allowed to do so. But even as 
it was, if the hon. Member for East 
Mayo (Mr. Dillon) looked at the Return 
he would see that the amount of money 
applied for in Munster was very little 
short of that applied for in Ulster, and 
that, taking the ratio of population, it 
was very much the same. He thought 
it would be advisable that more applica- 
tions should come from other parts of 
Ireland, and he hoped that the hon. 
Gentleman would use his influence for 
the purpose of inducing persons to apply. 
[Mr. Ditton: Wherever they get a fair 
price.] The hon. Gentleman seemed to 
be a judge oz fair prices. Of course, if 
he were going to take upon himself in 
every instance to regulate the price of 
land, many transactions would be inter- 
fered with before they went to the Land 
Commissioners. The hon. Gentleman 
had talked ef the Duke of Abercorn as 
walking off with the taxpayors’ money. 
But did the hon. Gentleman seriously 
use that argument? He undertook to 
say that, so far as the taxpayers were 
concerned, they would not be one farth- 
ing out of pocket. He did not know why 
the hon. Member for West Belfast (Mr. 
Sexton) should be so indignant, because 
he remembered that when the former 
Act was passed ie was in favour of it, 
and wanted to quadruple the amount 
asked for. 

Mer. SEXTON said, that when he 
moved an Amendment to the Bill he 
did so because, not only did the Govern- 
ment give Irish Members reason to 
believe that they were in favour of 
Home Rule, but also because they had 
abandoned coercion, and declared that 
it would not be again applied ; and also 
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because he saw a pros 


t of a state of 
things in which he believed the tenants 
would be able to make fair and free 
bargains. 

Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON said, 
all that the State proposed to do was 
to facilitate transactions between indi- 
viduals, and to see that the security was 
sufficient for the advance made. [Sir 
Gzorce Trevetyan: Whose money is 
it?] The money did not come out of 
the taxpayers’ pockets. [ Laughter.) He 
had no doubt that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman who laughed was as ready to 
repudiate every sound financial proposal 
as he was willing to repudiate every- 
thing else. [Crees of ‘Order!’ and 
‘Withdraw !”’} 

Mr. T. M. HEALY asked, whether 
it was in Order for the noble Lord to 
state that an hon. Member was ready to 
repudiate every sound financial proposal 
just as he was ready to repudiate every- 
thing else ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN : I think there are 
many historical warrants for it. 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON asked, 
how the money could be the taxpayers’ 
money if it was not raised by means 
of taxes? Did hon. Gentlemen really 
imagine that a landlord improved his 
income by sales under this Act? If 
anyone would reduce the matter to 
figures he would see that in this case, 
as in other cases, a considerable reduc- 
tion of income must ensue. The hon. 
Member for East Mayo accused the Go- 
vernment of deliberately keeping back 
the Return. [Mr. Ditton: Yes.| Did 
the hon. Gentleman look at the date of 
the Return? [Mr. Ditxon: I couid not 
get the Return.| He was sorry that 
should be so, because it was very desir- 
able that in the case of the discussion of 
a Bill of this kind the fullest information 
should be given. The Return was not 
finished till the 25th of October, and the 
Government regretted that, owing to 
some delay in the printing, for which 
they were not responsible, the Return 
had not been supplied to Members. He 
wished that everyone had had a copy, 
because there were a great many in- 
structive inferences to be drawn from 
the figures. The hon. Member for East 


Mayo then gave a further reason why 
he wished to support the Amendment 
now before the Committee. He said he 
represented a part of Ireland where 
there was a great deal of distress, and 
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he thought a large portion of this money 
ought to be spent in those parts of the 
country which were known as congested 
districts. Congested districts were, in 
certain cases, disturbed districts, and if 
applications were made from such dis- 
tricts and the securities were good, he 
had no doubt the Commissioners would 
pass the transactions. But the hon. 
Gentleman must know that one great 
objection to applying any large system 
of land purchase to congested districts 
was the poor nature of the security. 
While he thought the principle of pur- 
chase was in itself beneficial, he did not 
think it would be wise to insist upon a 
large portion of the money being spent 
in districts where it was a matter of 
absolute certainty the security was worth 
nothing. Then the hon. Gentleman 
asked how it was that the applications 
from the North of Ireland were granted 
first? For the very simple reason that 
they were made first. Throughout the 
Commissioners adopted the principle of 
taking the applications in the order in 
which they were made to them. That 
appeared to him to be a sound and 
proper principle to adopt. If the Com- 
missioners had adopted any other they 
would have justly laid themselves open 
to the charge of partiality. He bad 
now answered all the questions put to 
him. [Cries of ““Oh!”] He had an- 
swered all the questions put to him for 
the purpose of being answered, and he 
thought he had shown that it would not 
be wise for the Committee to assent to 
such an allocation of the money as was 
suggested. If they wanted to promote 
the system of — it would be most 
absurd to lay down the rule that certain 
sums of money must necessarily be spent 
in certain localities whether the security 
was good or not. 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON (Tower 
Hamlets, Poplar) said, they had been 
told several times from the Treasury 
Bench that the expenditure of this 
£5,000,000 sterling was an experi- 
ment. Surely the noble Lord (Lord 
George Hamilton) would acknowledge 
that if it was to be an experiment 
the expenditure ought to be spread 
over the different districts of Ire- 
land and not confined to one particular 
part of the country? He thought the 

roposal made by his hon. Friend the 
Member for West Belfast (Mr. Sexton) 
was somewhat crude in its nature, and, 
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therefore, he asked the Government 
whether they could not see their way, 
between now and Monday, to draw up 
some Amendment which would not 
exactly distinguish between Ulster and 
the other parts of the country, but pre- 
vent—what he feared would happen if 
nothing was done—namely, the pros- 
perous tenants in Ulster rushing in 
first and securing the allocation of the 
greater part of the £5,000,000 to Ulster? 
Hon. Members did not desire to say 
that each district should have a certain 
amount, but they did desire that Ulster 
should not have all the money. The 
noble Lord (Lord George Hamilton) had 
just said it was a very great pity that 
Sonhons had not got the Blue Book 
in their hands when discussing this 
question. It was very evident that the 
noble Lord ought to have followed up 
his speech by moving to report Progress, 
as it was impossible for them to discuss 
this very important Amendment without 
having the Blue Book in their posses- 
sion, and in order to give the Govern- 
ment time to consider whether they could 
not draw up some Amendment tending 
in the direction he had endeavoured to 
indicate ; and also, because he thought 
it was now quite time they should go, 
he begged to move to report Progress. 


Motion made, and Question proposed; 
‘That the Chairman doreport Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.” —( Mr. Sydney 
Buxton.) 


Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrn) (Strand, 
Westminster), said he hoped that the 
Committee would not report Progress 
without disposing of the Amendment 
under consideration. The Government 
would be prepared, if the hon.Gentleman 
(Mr. Sexton) would either withdraw his 
Amendment or allow it to be negatived, 
to report Progress. The Amendment 
was one which could not be accepted ; 
indeed, the speech of the hon. Member 
for Poplar (Mr. 8. Buxton) must satisfy 
hon. Members that the Amendment was 
one which the Committee could not ac- 
cept. The Government had every 
desire that the money should be fairly 
distributed throughout Ireland, and 
every effort which could be made in that 
direction would be made. They could 
not, however, hamper the discretion of 
the Commissioners by the adoption of 
such an Amendment as the present. 


Mr, Sydney Buxton 
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Mr. JOHN MORLEY (Newecastle- 
upon-Tyne) said, he was afraid that he 
could not support the Amendment of 
his hon. Friend the Member fo» West 
Belfast ; but that, however, was not for 
the moment the question. It seemed to 
be admitted by the right hon. Gentle- 
man that by Monday the Blue Book as 
to which so much had been said would 
be in the hands of Members. If that 
were so, then considering that they had 
been more than 10 hours at work—he 
himself had been at work more than 
nine hours—it was very fair they should 
leave the subject for the present. He 
thought his hon. Friend would not find 
any very great support for his Amend- 
ment on the Opposition side of the 
House; and, therefore, the hon. Gen- 
tleman might very well consent either to 
divide the Committee, or to withdraw 
the Amendment, on the understandin 
that on Monday the Government veal 
— them with those Papers of which 

itherto they had been so deplorably 
wanting. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, the Govern- 
ment had made every effort to obtain 
the Blue Book in question; but, un- 
fortunately, it was printed in Ireland, 
and, therefore, not so easily procurable. 
They would telegraph to Ireland, and 
they had every hope they would be able 
to comply with the wishes of hon. Gen- 
tlemen. 

Mr. SEXTON said, that the principle 
of his Amendment appeared to meet 
with universal acceptance. [Cries of 
““No,no!’’] At any rate the First Lord 
of the Treasury had said it was the 
desire of the Government to spend the 
money equally throughout Ireland, and 
the desire expressed by the right hon. 
Gentleman was also the principle of the 
Amendment. He admitted that the 
terms of his Amendment were hastily 
drawn, but everything in connection 
with the Bill had been hastily done. 
He had no objection to accept the 
suggestion of his right hon. Friend the 
Member for Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and 
withdraw the Amendment, if the Govern- 
ment would eonsent to bring up on 
Monday some words to make good their 
intention. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH wished to be 
clearly understood by hon. Gentlemen 
opposite. He had said it was the desire 
of the Government that the money 
should be fairly distributed throughout 
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Ireland. He had also said they desired 
to respect the complete independence of 
the Commissioners, and that he could 
not see his way to give directions to the 
Commissioners which would hinder or 
fetter their judgment. He would con- 
sider between this and Monday whether 
consistently with that statement it was 
possible for them to make their wishes 
more clear. He did not wish hon. Gen- 
tlemen to be under the impression that 
he said the money would be equally dis- 
tributed throughout Ireland ; that would 
be absolutely impossible. 

Mrz. SEXTON said, he would say no 
more than that he withdrew the Amend- 


ment. 

Mr. PARNELL (Cork) asked, if it 
would be possible to give the House on 
Monday a list of the names of the land- 
owners. There were 1,000 estates in- 
cluded in the Return, and it appeared to 
him it would afford very useful informa- 
tion as to the class of estates which were 
being sold, or were proposed to be sold, 
if the names of the landowners were 
given ? 

Ms. W. H. SMITH said, he was 
afraid it would be impossible to give the 
names of the landlords. They could 
not do more than use their best exertions 
to circulate the Report which had been 

repared. To ask for a list of the 
paleuiee which was notin the Report 
was more than he could undertake. 

Mr. PARNELL said, it surely would 
not be a great undertaking to ask for 
the list. 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON asked leave 
to withdraw his Motion. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY asked whether 
the Government could not see their way 
to make some proposal on Monday, 
whereby, instead of adopting the un- 
satisfactory principle of first come first 
served, which really might mean first 
come worst served, the Land Com- 
missioners should be able to have in 
view the entire number of applicants 
before they made any further allocation 
of the money? He respectfully put it 
to the Solicitor General for Ireland 
whether he could not devise some scheme 
whereby the Land Commissioners should 
make no allocation—say for three or 
four months—and that then they should 
have before them all the applications 
made in the meantime? It appeared to 
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him the First Lord of the Treasury 
was anxious to pass the Bill without the 
change of a corima, and thus avoid the 
Report stage. He trusted the right 
hon. Gentleman would not come down 
to the House on Monday with the inten- 
tion of refusing all Amendments. The 
quickest way to get a Billthrough was, 
on matters which did not affect principles, 
to make concessions to their opponents. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he was 
anxious to consider, on behalf of the 
Government, every recommendation, with 
the most earnest desire to deal with it. 
They would consider all that had tran- 
spired in the debate to-night. 

Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, Rush- 
cliffe) said, that the first point in the 
Return ordered by the House earlier in 
the evening was a list of the names of 
the landowners. He respectfully sug- 
gested to the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury that a telegram should be sent to 
Dublin to-morrow morning, so that by 
Monday the list of the names might be 
furnished to Members. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Monday next. 


LAND LAW (IRELAND) ACT (1887) AMEND- 
MENT (LEASEHOLDERS) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. M‘Cartan, Bill to amend 
“‘The Land Law (Ireland) Act, 1887,” in re« 
gard to Leaseholders, ordered to be brought in 
= Mr. M‘Cartan, Mr. Sexton, Mr. Clancy, and 

r. Pinkerton. BP 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 388.] 





ADJOURNMENT. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘* That this House do now adjourn.” 
Mr. J. E. ELLIS asked the Solicitor 
General for Ireland, whether a telegram 
could not be sent to Dublin early to- 
morrow morning, so that by Monday 
hon. Members might be in possession of 
a list of the names of the landowners in 
respect to the sale of whose estates 
applications had been made. 
ne SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappen) (Dublin Uni- 
versity) said, he would communicate 
the suggestion of the hon. Gentleman 
to the Land Commissioners, and see what 
could be done. 
Question put, and agreed to. 


House adjourned at Two o’clock 
till Monday next. 
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IOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, 26th November, 1888. 





MINUTES. ]—Setecr Commirrer—Parliamen- 
tary Papers Distribution, appointed and nomi- 
nated. 

Puntic Birts — Committee — Land Purchase 
(Ireland) (385]—xn.p. 

Withdrawn—Court of Session and Bill Chamber 

Scotland) Olerks* [269]; Presumption of 
ife (Scotland) * [326). 


QUESTIONS. 


A PUBLIC TRUSTEE—LEGISLATION. 

Mr. HOWARD VINCENT (Shef- 
field, Central) asked Mr. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, If the promised Govern- 
ment Bill for the constitution of a Public 
Trustee is in preparation ; and if, having 
regard to the urgent need in the public 
interest for the formation of such a 
self-supporting office, hope may be 
entertained that it will be assigned a 
favourable position in the legislative 
programme for next Session ? 

Taz CHANCELLOR orruse EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): No, Sir. No such 
Bill is at present in preparation ; and in 
view of the great body of legislative 
work before the Government I cannot 
ee that such a measure will be 

rought forward next Session. Person- 
ally, I am very favourably disposed to 
the suggestion of the hon. Member, and 
I do not wish to say anything to dis- 
courage his idea. But I can give no 
pledge on behalf of the Government. 


WEST INDIES—ISLAND OF DOMINICA 
—EXPENDITURE ON PUBLIC WORKS. 

Sirk THOMAS ESMONDE (Dublin 
Co., 8.) asked the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, Who is responsible for 
the proper application of the sum of 
£20,000 recently raised to improve the 
means of communication of the Island 
of Dominica ; if there is any truth in the 
statement that the money is being 
wasted ; if it is a fact that a Mr. Robins, 
recently sent to Dominica as an engineer, 
is paid £500 a-year, instead of £350 a- 
year paid his predecessor; and, if so, 
what is the reason for this increase of 
salary; what Mr. Robins’ qualifications 
are; and whether he has as yet sub- 
mitted any plans or specifications for 
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roads or bridges; if it is also a fact 
that, in addition to this engineer, a Mr. 
Rankin has been appointed clerk of 
works at a salary of £150 a-year; and, 
if so, what his exact occupation is ; if it 
is true that these two gentlemen are in 
the habit of ordering most expensive 
stores, which are put down to extras, 
and charged to the Public Works Ac- 
count ; and whether there is any, and, 
if so, what, check upon their expendi- 
ture under this head; and, if it is also 
true that the Government quarters at 
Mona Bruce are being repaired, rebuilt, 
and redecorated for Mr. Robins and his 
family; that a Government store has 
been opened, and a storekeeper ap- 
pointed, in a building rented by Mr. 
Robins’ directions ; and that large orders 
for materials and supplies have been 
made out by him; and, if so, who is 
responsible for this expenditure, and 
out of what fund is it to be met? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Baron Henry pe Worms) 
(Liverpool, East Toxteth): The Governor 
of the Leeward Islands, the President 
of Dominica, and the engineerin charge 
of the works are responsible for the 
application of the £20,000 raised for the 
improvement of the means of communi- 
cation in Dominica, and the Secretary 
of State has no reason to believe that 








the money is being wasted. Mr. 
| Robins’ engagement is a special and 
| Samperany one at £500 a-year; and he 
has had no predecessor. He is an ex- 
perienced engineer, who has been em- 
ployed by the Governments of various 
Colonies ; and, doubtless, his plans and 
specifications have been submitted to 
the Colonial Government. He is pro- 
vided with a house. The requisite 
' stores have been ordered by the Colonial 
Government, and are, doubtless, charged 
to the Island Public Works account. 
The expenditure must be authorized by 
the Governor or the President of the 
Island. Orders have been made out by 
Mr. Robins and approved by the 
Governor. The Governor is responsible 
for the expenditure, which is to be met 
out of the proposed loan. 


WEST INDIES—ISLAND OF ST, LUCIA— 
SCHOOL ACCOMMODATION, 

Sirk THOMAS ESMONDE (Dublin 
Co., 8.) asked the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, If it is true that in the 
Island of St. Lucia there is only schcol 
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accommodation for 64 per cent of the 
population, and that the teaching staff 
is utterly inadequate to the require- 
ments of the public; if it is also true 
that the inhabitants of St. Lucia have 
repeatedly asked for more schools and 
more teaching, and that they have 
offered voluntarily to tax themselves to 
provide education for their children; 
and, if so, why the Government have 
not acceded to their repeated requests ; 
and, whether there is any likelihood of 
their doing so ? 

THE NDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Baron Henry De Worms) 
(Liverpool, East Toxteth): It appears 
to be substantially true that there is 
school accommodation in St. Lucia for 
only about 7 per cent of the population, 
and that the staff is inadequate for the 
teaching of all the children of school 
age. he Secretary of State is not 
aware that the inhabitants have re- 
peatedly asked for more schools, or have 
offered to tax themselves to provide 
education for their children. The ques- 
tion of making better provision for 
elementary education in St. Lucia is 
under the consideration of the Governor 
of the Windward Islands, and he will 
be asked for an early Report. 


IRELAND—QUEEN'S UNIVERSITY— 
PROFESSOR PYE. 

Mr. PINKERTON (Galway) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether his atten- 
tion has been directed to the trial of a 
Petition of Right in the Court of Ex- 
chequer in Ireland on the 14th and 
19th of November, where it was found 
by the Court that the petitioner, Pro- 
fessor Pye, of Queen’s College, Galway, 
had by the dissolution of the Queen’s 
University, in which he had held an 
office, lost certain fees to the extent of 
£300 a-year, being nearly one-half 
his total income; whether he has con- 
sidered the statement of Baron Dowse, 
in giving judgment for the Crown, that 
the Act dissolving the University should 
have contained provisions dealing with 
this loss; and, whether, as the Act was 
passed by the Legislature on the under- 
standing that no financial injury should 
be inflicted on any office-holder by its 
operation, Government will propose 
legislation or submit an Estimate with 
a view to carry out the suggestion of 
the learned Judge ? 
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Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappen) (Dublin Uni- 
versity) (who replied) said: The atten- 
tion of the Irish Government has been 
called to the trial alluded to; also to the 
representations of Professor Pye as to the 
extent of his losses, and the statement 
of Baron Dowse in giving judgment. 
No application has since been made by 
Professor Pye; but on its receipt the 
matter will be carefully considered. 


CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES— 
THE ANGLO-AMERICAN FISHERIES 
TREATY. 


Mr. GOURLEY (Sunderland) asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, When Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment intend placing upon the Table of 
the House all Correspondence relative 
to the Anglo-American Fisheries Treaty, 
recently arranged by the right hon. 
Member for West Birmingham (Mr. 
Chamberlain); whether, seeing that the 
United States Senate has rejected the 
Treaty, it is the intention of the Go- 
vernment to negotiate for a new Com- 
mission, and, in the meantime, owing to 
the divergence of legal opinion relative 
to the meaning of the Treaty of 1818, 
it is intended to suspend enforcing its 
provisions, as interpreted by the Go- 
vernment of Canada; and, whether he 
considers that the modus vivendi under 
the Treaty is still in force ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY of 
STATE (Sir James Ferevsson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment do not propose to publish the 
Papers, or to make any statement on 
the subject at present. The modus 
vivendi is still in operation. 


ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY— 
“CRIME SPECIAL BRANCH ” — SER- 
GEANT JOHN O’BRIEN. 


Mr. W. ABRAHAM (Limerick, W.) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether Ser- 

eant John O’Brien, of Cappamore, has 

een appointed a Special Sergeant 
‘* Crime Special Branch,’’ County Lime- 
rick; what extra pay and allowances will 
he receive ; has any examination into his 
fitness been held, and by whom; why 
has he been appointed, without compe- 
tition, over the heads of 100 sergeants 
in Limerick City and County, many of 
whom possess superior qualifications ; 
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and, is this the same Sergeant John 
O’Brien who, while stationed at Glin in 
1886, was guilty of a serious violation 
of Police Regulations, for which he was 
reprimanded and removed from his 
station; and, if so, was this promotion 
made with the sanction of the Chief 
Secretary. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappen) (Dublin 
University) (who replied) said: The 
Constabulary authorities report that it 
is the case that Sergeant John O’Brien 
has been assigned the duties mentioned 
in the Question. He receives ls. 6d. 
per day extra pay; no allowance at- 
taches to the appointment. He had 
not to undergo a special examination, 
nor is there a competitive examination 
for an appointment of this nature. This 
sergeant was transferred from Glin 
some two years ago for a breach of the 
Regulations of the Force. His appoint- 
ment did not come before the Chief 
Secretary for sanction, inasmuch as his 
sanction was not required. Sergeant 
O’Brien has always borne an excellent 
character ; and his officers, who have a 
high opinion of him, consider him well 
qualified to carry out the duties now 
assigned to him. 

Mr. W. ABRAHAM asked, whether 
it would tend to maintain the discipline 
in the Force if a man who had been re- 
primanded for a breach of the Regula- 
tions should afterwards be promoted 
over the heads of other men? 

Mr. MADDEN said, he did not think 
that a slight breach of discipline should 
for ever debar a deserving officer from 
promotion. 


INLAND NAVIGATION AND DRAINAGE 
(IRELAND)—RIVER BANN TRUSTEES. 

Mr. PINKERTON (Galway) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, If his attention was 
directed to a meeting of the Bann 
Drainage Trustees, held on Friday, 
November 9, in the Imperial Hotel, 
Belfast, where, after the routine business 
was disposed of, the Engineer submitted 
his Report and Estimate for mainten- 
ance of works in 1889, and the Board 
directed an assessment for a rate of 
£1,000 ; is he aware how many of the 
above Board are agents, and do not pay 
any of this assessment; how much of 
this assessment will be expended to 
pay officials, and how much for the 


Mr. W. Abraham 
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maintenance of the works; and, what 
amount has been assessed for the last 
five years on the owners and occupiers 
of lands from the weir at Movanagher 
to the Cutts at Coleraine ? 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mapper) (Dublin 
University) (who replied) said: I am 
not aware of any official records which 
would furnish a reply to the Question. 
If, however, the hon. Member desires 
to repeat it, and will be so good as to 
give some five or six days’ notice, I shall 
make further inquiry; and, if necessary, 
cause a copy of the Question to be sent 
to the Secretary of the Bann Drainage 
Trustees, inviting them to make any 
observations they may wish in to regard 
to it. 


LAND COMMISSION (IRELAND)—FAIR 
RENTS—NEW RULE RESPECTING 
MAPS. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN (Down, 8.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether he is 
aware of the new Rule of the Land 
Commission, whereby every tenant ap- 
plying to have a fair rent fixed, 
and the Poor Law valuation of whose 
farm is upwards of £5, is obliged 
to lodge with the Sub-Commission 
an ordnance map of his farm with 
the farm coloured thereon; whether 
directions have been given to the Sub- 
Commissioners to dismiss every fair 
rent application made by such a tenant 
where the map has not been lodged 
prior to the hearing ; whether, for the 
last seven years, such an obligation was 
only imposed where the valuation ex- 
ceeded £30; whether he knows of the 
general dissatisfaction which the exten- 
sion of this rule has caused among the 
small farmers who are unable to bear 
this additional expense in making their 
applications; and, if he will suggest to 
the Land Commission the desirability 
of withdrawing this rule, which presses 
so severely on poor farmers ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappen) (Dublin Uni- 
versity) (who replied) said: The Land 
Commissioners report that their pre- 
sent Rule requires the ordnance map 
showing the boundaries of the holding 
to be lodged in every case of an 
originating notice where the valuation is 
£5 or upwards, and that the former 
limit was £30. They state, however, 
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that it is not the fact that, in the absence 
of a map, the case is ever dismissed. 
It is only adjourned. The Oommis- 
sioners are aware that there is some 
dissatisfaction with the Rule, as it at 
preseat exists, and they are considering 
how its provisions can be in some degree 
modified 

In reply to a further question by Mr. 
M‘CartTay, 

Mr. MADDEN said, he was not 
aware of the details in regard to the cost 
to which tenants were put in procuring 
these maps. 


SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES 
—EXPENSES OF PUBLIC DEPART- 
MENTS. 

Mr. JENNINGS (Stockport) asked 
the Secretary to the Treasury, Whether 
the Estimates upon which Supply is 
voted by the House of Commons accu- 
rately represent the actual staff and 
expenses of the various Public Depart- 
ments; whether there has been a ma- 
terial reduction under Vote 3, Class IIT., 
since the Estimates for 1888-9 were laid 
upon the Table; whether the number 
of Masters of the Supreme Court has 
been reduced during the past 12 
months, and whether all the Masters 
have been in daily attendance through- 
out that period; whether the number 
of clerks in the Central Office of the 
Supreme Court is 77, and not 84, as 
shown in the Estimates, and whether it 
is true that the scale of salaries for all 
these clerks is from £100 to £600 a- 
year ; whether the office of Pursebearor 
to the Lord Chancellor has been 
abolished, or is merely being carried 
on under another name with the same 
salary; and why, if material changes 
have been made in the Vote, the House 
was not informed of the fact when the 
amount was asked for on the 13th 
instant ? 

Tae SECRETARY (Mr. Jackson) 
(Leeds, N.): The Estimate upon which 
Supply is voted represents accurately the 
staff and ccsts of a Department up to 
the middle of January, when the Esti- 
mate goes to the printer. It is, of course, 
impossible to foresee what retirements 
may take place during the course of the 
following year. The alterations in the 
staff of the Supreme Court since the 
Estimate was laid on the Table in March 
last have not been so material as to call 
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for a de from the usual practice. 
In the Central Office the number of 
Masters has recently been reduced by 
retirement from 16 to 15, and the num- 
ber of clerks from 84 to 77. In accord- 
ance with the recommendations of the 
Committee, 1887, the vacancies thus 
caused and the three next which may 
occur among the clerks will not be filled 
up. The scale of salary for the clerks is 
that recommended by the Committee— 
namely, from £100 to £600 a-year; but 
there are three clerks in receipt of £700, 
in consequence of rights acquired before 
the Committee’s inquiry and Report. 
The attendance of the Masters during 
the full office hours is at present the 
subject of inquiry by the Lord Ohan- 
cellor. There is no separate office of 
Pursebearer. The duties have been as- 
signed without an increase of salary to 
the office of the Lord Ohancellor’s Clerk 
of the Chamber, an office declared to be 
necessary by the Royal Commission of 
1874. The economy effected will be 
apparent by comparing the Estimates of 
1884-5 with those of the following year, 
when the change was made :—1884-5, 
Gentleman of the Chamber, £400, with 
an allowance for discharging duties of 
Pursebearer £100, and Sealer, £50— 
total, £550; 1885-6, Pursebearer and 
Clerk of the Chamber, £400. Full par- 
ticulars of the changes and economies 
effected in the Lord Chancellor’s De- 
partment by the re-organization which 
then took place will appear in the Cor- 
respondence between the Lord Ohan- 
cellor and the Treasury, which has been 
moved for by the right hon. Member for 
South Edinburgh (Mr. Childers). 

Mr. JENNINGS asked when the 
alterations were made; and whether it 
was not a fact that on the day the House 
voted £400 under the head of Purse- 
bearer to the Lord Chancellor the office 
had been abolished ? 

Mr. JACKSON : I do not admit it is 
the fact that the House voted £400 
under the name of Pursebearer; be- 
cause, if you will look at the Estimates, 
you will see it is for the Pursebearer and 
for the Clerk to the Chamber. If I 
might venture to criticize the wording of 
it, I think, when the change was made, 
it would have been better if the duties 
of Clerk to the Chamber had been put 
first. Putting the office of Pursebearer 
first has given rather undue prominence 
to it. 
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Mr. JENNINGS : When were these 
changes made? When was the number 
of clerks reduced ? 

Mr. JACKSON : I cannot give the 
— dates; but I may remind the 

ouse that when this Vote was under 
discussion I stated that redundant clerks 
had been called upon to retire ; I was not 
aware at that moment, but I believed, 
that four of them had actually retired. 
Of course, I cannot know what changes 
take place in various Departments from 
day to day; but I meant to convey to 
the Committee that the Government in- 
tended to give effect to the recommenda- 
tions of the Committee, and I stated 
distinctly that as vacancies occurred they 
would not be filled up. 


ARMY—RIFLE RANGE AT CASTLE- 
COMER, CO. KILKENNY. 


Mr. MARUM (Kilkenny, N.) asked 
the Secretary of State for War, Whether 
Her Majesty’s Government has yet de- 
cided upon taking the rifle range at 
Castlecomer, in the County of Kilkenny, 
for military practice ; whether the Mili- 
tary Authorities, upon examination, 
have fully approved of the projected 
range; and, whether the Local Com- 
mittee have in every way facilitated the 
acquisition of the same, and further have 
expressed themselves as prepared to re- 
move the difficulties, if any, that may 
present themselves to the Authorities ; 
and, if so, what is the cause of the 
delay in carrying out the project ? 

Toe FINANCIAL SECRETARY, 
WAR DEPARTMENT (Mr. Bropricx) 
(Surrey, Guildford) (who replied) said : 
The range at Castlecomer offers many 
ener over the ranges now avail- 
able, and the War Department would 
be glad to acquire it. But, notwith- 
standing the help afforded by some 
gentlemen of the locality, it has been 
found impracticable to come to terms 
with several of the occupiers whose land 
— be required or rights interfered 
with, 


PRISONS (IRELAND)—DISCHARGE OF A 
WARDER FROM KILKENNY PRISON. 


Mr. MARUM (Kilkenny, N.* asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether his atten- 
tion has been directed to certain pro- 
ceedings of the General Prisons’ Board, 
Dublin Castle, in relation to the 
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threatened dismissal of Thomas Nolan, 
Warder, from his service in Her 
Majesty’s Prison, Kilkenny ; what is the 
charge, or breach of discipline, proved 
against the warder ; whether he is aware 
that the Board’s Minute of November 
13, based upon a Report of Captain 
Hill, calling for the warder’s resignation, 
is not regarded as satisfactory in the 
interests of justice by the local Visiting 
Justices of Kilkenny; and, whether, in 
view of the same, and having regard to 
the good character of the warder, and 
the difficulty, under present circum- 
stances, of his being able to procure 
employment from the public upon dis- 
missal, he will direct a further and 
independent inquiry to be instituted by 
the focal Justices, or otherwise, as to 
the facts and circumstances of the case ? 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mavpew) (Dublin Uni- 
versity) (who replied) said: The warder 
referred to was called on to resign, 
owing to a gross breach of discipline in 
removing a prisoner from his proper 
class, and for making a mis-statement of 
facts. These circumstances, taken with 
his previous unsatisfactory record, ren- 
dered his further retention in the Public 
Service undesirable, and he was accord- 
ingly given the option of resignation or 
dismissal. The Government see no 
ground for calling for further inquiry 
into the matter. 

Mr. MARUM stated, that in con- 
sequence of the unsatisfactory nature 
of this answer, he would call attention 
to the matter on the discussion of the 
Estimates. 


VALUATION OFFICE (IRELAND)— 
STAFF AND ACCOUNTS. 

Mr. O'DOHERTY (Donegal, N.) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether a sepa- 
rate account is kept at the Valuation 
Office of every sum received for (a) 
certificates of valuation, (b) ordnance 
maps, and (ce) colouring and markin 
farms on such maps; whether any, an 
what, allowances, over and above their 
regular salaries, are made to clerks in 
the Office in respect of (a) or (b); and, 
whether any persons are, or have been, 
employed in addition to the staff in re- 
spect of these matters, and on what 
terms ? 

Taz SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappey) (Dublin Uni- 
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versity) (who replied) said: The Com- 


missioner of Valuation reports that the 
reply to the inquiry in the first para- 
graph is in the affirmative. No allow- 
ances over and above their regular 
salaries are allowed to the clerks in the 
Office for these duties. Up to the pre- 
sent no addition has been made to the 
staff in respect of the recent increase 
of work for the Land Commission De- 
partment; but an application for 
additional assistance is now before the 
Treasury. 


NAVY—ENGINEER DEPARTMENT OF 
THE ROYAL NAVY. 


Mr. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN 
(Kent, Faversham) asked the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, Whether, as owing to 
the large use of steam power and ma- 
chinery on board ship the duties and 
responsibilities of the Engineer Depart- 
ment of the Royal Navy have of late 
years enormously increased, and as the 
officers of this Department are still far 
behind every other class of commissioned 
officers (except accountants) in the matter 
of rank, and behind every other class in 
the matter of pay, he will take steps to 
remedy this grievance, and to place these 
officers on an equal footing in these re- 
spects to those of any other branch of 
the Navy? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Lord Gzorcz 
Hamitron) (Middlesex, Ealing): The 
question of the pay and position of the 
officers of the Engineer Branch of the 
Navy has, from time to time, received 
the careful consideration of the Admi- 
ralty ; and so late as in February, 1886, 
an Order in Council was obtained de- 
fining and re-adjusting the relative ranks 
of the officers of Her Majesty’s Service, 
based on the recommendation of a Com- 
mittee specially appointed to consider the 
question. I am not disposed to disturb 
this settlement. 


NAVY—RECOVERY OF A TURPEDO— 
SALVAGE, 


Mr. GILHOOLY (Cork, W.) asked 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, Whether 
it is a fact that Daniel Mahoney and two 
comrade fishermen did, at great personal 
peril, in Dunmanus Bay, County Cork, 
recover a torpedo, the property of Her 
Majesty’s Government; whether they 
did restore same to Coastguard autho- 
rities at Schull, subject to the usual de- 
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mand for salvage; whether the value of 
the torpedo is £500; whether the usual 
salvage awarded by the Court of Ad- 
miralty is sometimes one-half, and never 
less than one-tenth, of the value of the 
property saved; and, whether these men 
have received half or a reasonable 
amount of the value of the torpedo in 
question ; and, if not, what reason can 
be assigned for deviating from the usual 
practice of awarding salvage ? 

Tuz FIRST LORD (Lord Georcz 
Hamitron) (Middlesex, Ealing): The 
fishermen in question found the torpedo 
floating, and towed it about four miles 
to a place of safety, from whence it was 
handed over to the Coastguard. The 
torpedo not being loaded, there was no 
peril attaching to this service. The value 
of the torpedo is £340. The Admiralty 
Court occasionally awards salvage as 
high as one-half of the value of the pro- 
perty salved ; but it is not correct to say 
that less than one-tenth is never awarded. 
The present case is, however, one of re- 
covery of wreck and not of salvage, and 
is, therefore, not one for the Admiralty 
Court to deal with. The Admiralty, in 
these and similar cases, award such re- 
muneration as the circumstances of the 
case justify. In this case an award of 
£1 per man was considered adequate. 


LAND LAW (IRELAND) ACT, 1887— 
REDEMPTION OF TITHE RENT. 
CHARGE, 

Mr. MURPHY (Dublin, St. Patrick’s) 
asked Mr. Solicitor General for Ireland, 
Whether an Order was made by the 
Trish Land Commission, under section 
15, sub-section 2, of ‘‘The Land Law 
(Ireland) Act, 1887,” reducing the terms 
payable by landowners for redemption 
of tithe rent-charge from 224 years, as 
fixed by ‘‘ The Irish Church Act, 1869,” 
to 20 years’ purchase; whether the 
Commissioners of the Treasury have 
assented to such an order; by what sum 
would the Irish Church surplus be re- 
duced under such an arrangement on 
transactions already entered into; and, 
what is the estimated reduction of the 
surplus if sales of land representing the 
£5,000,000 contemplated by the d 
Purchase Bill now before the House 
should be carried out ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappew) (Dublin Uni- 
versity): The Land Commissioners re- 
port that no Order has been made 
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reducing the terms of redemption of 
tithe rent-charge; but that they applied 
to the Treasury in November, 1887, for 
the requisite consent that on sales under 
Lord Ashbourne’s Act of land liable to 
tithe rent-charge, payable to the Land 
Commissioners and ordered to be re- 
deemed, such redemption might be car- 
ried out at 20 years’ purchase of the 
charge, less such sum in the pound as 
the payer of such tithe rent-charge was 
entitled to deduct for poor rate on an 
average of tive years prior to December, 
1887. Ifthis suggestion were carried 
out it is estimated that £11,445 would 
be the total loss up to the present time. 
It is not possible to calculate the pro- 
spective loss to the Church Surplus as 
estimated in 1869 on the assumption 
that the redemption price of tithe rent- 
charge was reduced by two-and-a-half 
years’ purchase in the case of lands 
which may be hereafter sold under Lord 
Ashbourne’s Act, inasmuch as it cannot 
be told what lands will be sold. Some 
lands are not now liable to tithe rent- 
charge ; while on cther lands the charge 
varies considerably in amount. 

Mz. MURPHY asked if the Treasury 
had consented ? 

Mr. MADDEN: No, Sir; the appli- 
eation has been made, but no arrange- 
ment has been come to yet. 


PUBLIC BUSINESS—THE IRISH 
DRAINAGE BILLS. 

Mr. MURPHY (Dublin, St. Patrick’s) 
asked Mr. Solicitor General for Ireland, 
Whether any expenses are now bein 
incurred in relation to the abandone 
Irish Drainage Bills; and, if so, out of 
what Vote are they being paid ; whether 
there has been a very general condemna- 
tion by so care authorities of the 
proposed method of effecting the drain- 
age of the Barrow; and, will the 
Government reconsider the whole ques- 
tion before proceeding further with these 
projects ? 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 


IRELAND (Mr. Mappewn) (Dublin Uni- | 


versity): The Government having de- 
cided to re-introduce the Irish Drainage 
Bills next Session, expenses continue to 
be incurred in relation to them, which 
are being met partly out of the Vote for 
Public Works and Industries (Ireland) 
(Drainage Works and Surveys) and 
partly out of the Vote for Law Charges 
(England) (Parliamentary Agency). It 
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is not the fact that there has been a 
general condemnation by competent 
authorities of the proposed method of 
effecting the drainage of the Barrow. 
The Government do not see any ground 
to reconsider their decision to bring 
again before Parliament for its con- 
sideration the proposals already made 
by them in the matter. 


CYPRUS (FINANCE, &c.)—REDUCTION 
OF ESTIMATES. 


Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON (Shrop- 
shire, Oswestry) asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies, Whether 
the Elactive Council of Cyprus, after 
duly considering the Estimates presented 
to them by the Government, have re- 
duced the same by several thousands of 

unds; and, whether the votes of the 

lective Council have been overruled 
by Her Majesty’s Orders in Council ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Baron Henry ve Worms) 
(Liverpool, East Toxteth): The Esti- 
mates were so reduced by £7,962. As 
these reductions could not he carried 
out summarily without injury to the 
Island and its credit, and breach of 
faith to some public servants, the greater 

art of the amount has been sanctioned 

y Order in Council under the powers 
reserved to the Crown by the Constitu- 
tion Order in Council. And it is hoped 
that a corresponding reduction may be 
effected in a less objectionable way, as 
explained in pages 174 to 180 of Blue 
Book O, 5,523. 


CYPRUS (FINANCE, &c.) — ADMINIS« 
TRATIVE DIFFICULTIES. 


Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON (Shrop- 
shire, Oswestry) asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonics, Whether 
it is true that the administration of 
Cyprus is a matter of increasing diffi- 
culty, owing to the financial condition 
of the Island and the heavy tribute pay- 
able to the Porte; and, whether any 
steps have been taken either to commute 
the Turkish tribute, or to relieve Cyprus 
of a burden from which she derives no 
benefit ? 

Tae CHANCELLORor raz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): My answer to the 
first part of the hon. Member’s Question 
is, Yes. But the hon. Member will 
bear in mind that the tribute payable 
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to the Porte results from an Interna- 
tional agreement, and is not in our 
power to alter. In stating this I also 
answer the second part of the hon. 
Member’s Question as to relieving 
Cyprus from the burden of the tribute. 
The annual sum of £92,000 must be 
paid to the Porte. Whether it may be 

ible to arrive at a financial arrange- 
ment for the commutation of the tribute 
is a question with regard to which I am 
not able at present to give a definite 
answer. 
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LAW AND JUSTICE—PENTON STREET 
BOARD SCHOOL—ASSAULT ON THE 
SCHOOLMISTRESS. 

Mr. KELLY (Camberwell, N.) asked 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, Whether his attention has 
been called to a case, heard before Mr. 
Lushington, at the Clerkenwell Police 
Court, on the 15th instant, in which it 
was proved that the head mistress of 
the Penton Street Board School, Pen- 
tonville, had, in the discharge of her 
duty, kept a child in school, and that 
an elder sister of this child, who had 
been sent to bring her little sister home, 
had knocked the mistress down, when 
the latter had ordered the child to go 
back to the corner into which she had 
been sent, and in which case Mr. Lush- 
ington, though informed that, by the 
Rules of the School Board, the mistress 
could only have punished the child 
by keeping her in, gave it as his opinion 
thet the mistress had no right to detain 
the child when the mother had sent for 
it, and that the mistress had not been 
so grievously assaulted as she had sworn 
to have been the case, and had decided 
to do no more in the case than require 
the defendant’s mother to become surety 
in £5 for the defendant’s keeping the 
peace for six months; whether he is 
aware that such is not the first case in 
which Mr. Lushington has treated com- 
plaints of a similar character by board 
school teachers; and, whether he can 
give the House any assurance that he 
will at an early date introduce some 
measure for the better protection of all 
Government certificated and fully quali- 
fied teachers in public elementary 
schools ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.): I have 
received a Report from Mr. Lushington 
on the case from the Penton Street 
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School, in which he informs me that, in 
his opinion, it was at least doubtful 
whether the schoolmistress was within 
her legal rights in insisting that the 
chiid should not be taken home upon 
the mother’s order. The defendant was 
14 years of age, but did not look so old; 
and the magistrate felt a difficulty in 
deciding what punishment would be 
suitable for so young a female culprit. 
He considered, on the whole, that the 
mother’s recognizance for her good be- 
haviour wuld be the most appropriate 


determination of the matter. I have 
no reason to believe that the law presses 
hardly on school teachers, and I think 


it can be left to the diseretion of the 
magistrates to protect them in the exer- 
cise of their duty; but I shall be happy 
to consider any suggestions of my hon. 
Friend. 

Mr. KELLY asked whether the de- 
fendant did not knock the schoolmistress 
down ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS said, that he was 
not informed on that point, but would 
inquire. 


THE CIVIL SERVICE—PERMANENT 
OFFICIALS HOLDING PLACES OF 
PROFIT. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy, &c.) asked Mr. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Whether he has taken, or 
proposes to take, steps to deal with the 
question of allowing permanent Civil 
Servants, entitled to pensions, to hold 
places of profit outside the Government 
service, in the direction recommended 
by the Royal Commission on Civil 
Establishments, Second Report, para- 
graphs 98 and 100; whether, meantime, 
anything has been done to abate abuses 
of this kind, in contravention of previous 
rulings of the Treasury, when the 
holders of important offices are Directors 
of many Companies which hold meetings 
in the day time, and when Directorships 
are held by higher officers whose 
example may guide their juniors; 
whether the Comptroller of the Treasury 
apd the Receiver General of Inland 
Revenue still hold the Directorships 
attributed to them in the Directory of 
Directors—namely Sir Rivers Wilson, 
Director of the Alliance Assurance Com- 

any ; Sir Alfred Slade, Director of the 
Union Steamship Company and Director 
of the Cadogan Estate Oompany; 
whether the opinion of the latter case 
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expressed by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer last year was brought to 
Sir Alfred Slade’s notice, and whether it 
had any effect; whether the Treasury 
has yet solved the question raised by 
their letter to the Home Office, of April 6, 
1878, quoted by the Royal Commis- 
sioners, as follows : — 

“The mention of the whole time, however’ 
involves a definition of office hours, which, of 
course, this extra sort of service tends to limit 
to the extremest point ;’’ 
and, whether the practice enforced by 
Her Majesty’s present Government is 
that a permanent Civil Servant is bound 
to give his whole available time to the 
State whenever required, or is only 
bound to render a certain number of 
hours’ service and entitled to make 
money in other ways in all the rest of 
his time ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or rnz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscnen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square), in reply, said, that 
the Government had not yet had 
time to come to any Cabinet de- 
cision on the very important recom- 
mendation of the Royal Commission on 
Civil Establishments with regard to the 
question of alluwing permanent Civil 
Servants, entitled to pensions, to hold 
places of profit outside the Government 
service ; but, in the meantime, the First 
Lord of the Treasury and the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer were about to issue 
a Circular to Heads of Departments 
begging them tointimate to those serving 
under them that, pending the final 
decision on this matter by Her Majesty’s 
Government, they should not accept any 
public Directorships. It was true that, 
as stated in the Question, the Comptroller 
of the National Debt Office and the Re- 
ceiver General of the Inland Revenue 
still held the Directorships attributed to 
them—namely, Sir Rivers Wilson in the 
Alliance Assurance Company, and Sir 
Alfred Slade in the Union Steamship 
Company and in the Cadogan Estate 
Company—but he must demur to any 
two members of the Civil Service being 
specially selected for mention in this 
way while others were in precisely the 
same position. The reference to Sir 
Rivers Wilson was peculiarly unfair, as 
he consulted the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer of the day nine years ago, and 
obtained his sanction to accepting this 
Directorship. With regard to the 
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general question, he was still of opinion 
that it was undesirable that gentlemen 
high in the Civil Service should hold 
these Directorships ; but it ought to be 
borne in mind that the case with regard 
to all members of the Civil Service was 
not the same. There was a class 
whose regular hours were from 10 to 4 
o'clock or 5 o'clock; and it would 
clearly be wrong to prohibit members of 
this class from devoting their evenings 
to other work which would not prejudice 
the service of the State. Other mem- 
bers of the Civil Service who filled 
responsible positions did not consider 
themselves bound to any particular 
number of hours, and when it was 
necessary they worked till 7 or 8 o’clock. 
It was, therefore, difficult to lay down 
any absolute rule on this point. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL further 
asked if it was not the fact that the 
existing Rules of the Civil Service de- 
manded from officials entitled to a 
pension their whole time; and whether 
the gentlemen he had referred to could 
be, therefore, entitled to pensions ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, the answer to 
that Question would necessitate a defini- 
tion of what ‘‘ whole time” was. That 
was very difficult. In the case of the 
two responsible officials named, their 
attendance, as Directors, twice a week, 
might well be set off against the large 
number of additional hours they gave 
at other times. Still, he must repeat 
that his own opinion was distinctly in 
the direction of prohibiting members of 
the Civil Service, especially those in 
responsible positions, from accepting 
Directorships in Public Companies, 


BANK OF ENGLAND—LOCAL LOANS 
STOCK. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) 
asked Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
What is the amount of the Local n 
Stock held by the Bank of England ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or truz EXCHE- 


| QUER (Mr. Goscuen) (St. George’s, 


Hanover Square): I am not aware of 
the amount of the different kinds of 
securities held by the Bank of England ; 
nor if I were aware should I think that 
it was open to me to make the informa- 
tion public. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: Is any exces- 
sive amount held by the Bank of 
England ? 
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Mr. GOSCHEN: I presume not in 
the opinion of the Directors of the 
Bank. 


INLAND REVENUE—STAMP DUTY 
ON BILLS, POSTERS, &c. 


Mr. BYRON REED (Bradford, E.) 
asked Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Whether his attention has been called 
to the propriety and expediency of levy- 
ing a Stamp Duty upon bills, posters, 
placards, and such like mural advertise- 
ments; and, whether he will consider 
the desirability of substituting such an 
impost for the proposed tax upon 
wheels ? 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK 
(Whitehaven) also asked, Whether the 
right hon. Gentleman will consider the 
expediency of levying a small tax upon 
advertisement posters, according to a 
principle which has been in force in 
— Foreign States for many years 
past 

Mr. CAUSTON (Southwark, W.) : 
Before the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
answers that Question, may I ask whether 
itis in the knowledge of the Govern- 
ment that the Conservative candidate for 
Holborn has pledged himself to vote 
against the Van and Wheel Tax ? 

THe CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): The latter Question 
is rather an improper one. In reply to 
the Questions which are on the Paper, I 
may say that numerous suggestions have 
been made to me to impose such a tax 
as that which is suggested by the hen. 
Member ; and I do not say there are not 
arguments to be used in favour of such 
a tax: but I must frankly add that the 
difficulties of persuading the public to 
accept new taxation are such as not to 
encourage me to adopt any of those 
suggestions. 


PIERS AND HARBOURS (IRELAND)— 
GREYSTONES HARBOUR. 


Mr. W. J. CORBET (Wicklow, E.) 
asked the Secretary to the Treasury, If 
he is aware that the Harbour at Grey- 
stones is being filled up with shingle so 
rapidly that there is every prospect of its 
being filled up completely in a short 
time ; whether it is a fact that many 
unavailing attempts have been made to 
get a groin built to the north, to stop 
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the travel of the shingle; whether his 
attention has been called to the evidence 
given before the Royal Commissioners 
in 1887, in which the harbour, as de- 
signed, is described as a “‘trap to catch 
the shingle ;”’ and, what steps the Go- 
vernment — to take under the 
circumstances 

Tae SECRETARY (Mr. Jackson) 
(Leeds, N.), in reply, said, he was in- 
formed that a great increase in the accu- 
mulation of shingle at Greystones 
Harbour had recently taken place ; but 
that it was not so great as to threaten to 
completely fill up the harbour in a very 
short time. He understood that the 
Board of Works was about to submit 
some proposals to the Treasury for 
remedying this state of things. 


MAURITIUS—ACTION AGAINST MR, 
PICKERSGILL, H.M. CONSUL AT 
MADAGASCAR. 


Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
asked the Under Secretarv of State for 
Foreign Affairs, Whether an action was 
recently pending in the Supreme Court 
of Mauritius by Thomas Wilkinson 
against Mr. Pickersgill, Her Majesty’s 
Consul at Madagascar, for acts alleged 
to have been done in his Consular capa- 
city ; what has been the result of that 
action ; whether, under the judgment of 
the Supreme Court or otherwise, any 
and what moneys have been paid by the 
Acting Consul at Tamatave to the soli- 
citor of Thomas Wilkinson; whether 
such payments will be included in a 
Supplementary Estimate; and, whether 
the Government will lay upon the Table 
the Papers relating to this case? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir James Ferevsson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): The action in question 
was tried before the Supreme Court of 
Mauritius in 1885. It was brought 
against Her Majesty’s Consul for acts 
done in his judicial capacity. The Su- 
preme Court decided that, on technical 
grounds, the plaintiff was entitled to 
judgment, and awarded nominal damages 
with costs. These costs amounted to 
about £250, which was paid, and is 
provided for in the Accounts of 1887-8. 
No Supplementary Vote will be required 
on account of it. It is considered un- 
necessary to lay upon the Table Papers 
relating to this case. 





139 Customs and 
AUSTRALIA—QUEENSLAND —APPOINT- 
MENT OF GOVERNOR-—SIR HENRY A. 

BLAKE. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Can- 
terbury) asked the Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, Whether he is 
yet in a position to inform the House 
what decision has been come to regard- 
ing the appointment of Sir Henry Blake 
as Governor of Queensland; whether 
he has received particulars of the Reso- 
lutions unanimously passed by the Par- 
liament of New South Wales on the 

uestion of the appointment of Colonial 
ioameaten and, if he will communicate 
to the House a copy of the Resolutions 
moved by Sir Henry Parkes, the Prime 
Minister, and of any telegraphic de- 
spatch on the subject received from Lord 
Carrington, Governor of New South 
Wales? 

Tate UNDER SECRETARY oF 

STATE (Baron Henry pe Worms) 

Liverpool, East Toxteth): I regret that 
am not in a position to make any fur- 
ther statement at present with regard to 
the Governorship of Queensland. Her 
Majesty’s Government have received by 
telegram the copy of an Address to Her 
Majesty from the Legislative Assembly, 
not the Parliament, of New South 
Wales. I think it is hardly convenient 
to communicate to the House the tele- 
graphic Correspondence on this subject 
as it is received; but I hope it may be 
ssible soon to present Papers to the 
ouse. 


GERMAN EMPIRE—GREAT INCREASE 
OF THE NAVY. 


Lorpv CHARLES BERESFORD 
(Marylebone, E.) asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether he can inform the House if 
the Government have received informa- 
tion, corresponding with that given in 
The Times of November 23, as to the in- 
tention of the German Government to 
increase their maritime defence by build- 
ing 28 men-of-war at acost of about 
£6,000,000, 13 of which vessels are to 
be iron-clad battle-ships ? 

Tas UNDER SECRETARY of 
STATE (Sir James Ferevsson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): No, Sir; we have re- 
ceived no official information on the 
subject. I have, however, seen a fuller 
report of the proposals in the Imperial 
Budget, which says that the expenditure 
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in question is to be spread over a period 
of 10 years, and the construction to be 
gradual. 


CUSTOMS AND INLAND REVENUE— 
THE NEW WINE DUTIES. 


Mr. CHILDERS (Edinburgh, 8.) 
asked Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Whether the arrangements for levying 
the new duty on sparkling wine are 
working in a satisfactory manner? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or raz EXOHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): From the Revenue 
point of view, the working of the Act is 
completely satisfactory. Taking the first 
four months after the modification of the 
extra duty, by which it was restricted to 
sparkling wines, I find that the yield of 
the extra duty was £47,700. At this 
rate the yield for the whole year would 
be £143,000, as against my estimate of 
£125,000. There has, of course, been a 
certain amount of friction in the work- 
ing of the Act, and some complaints 
about the manner in which it has been 
administered by the Customs authorities, 
though, considering the difficult task 
intrusted to them, I consider that those 
authorities have discharged their duty 
in a manner which does them credit. I 
may give, as an instance of the kind of 
friction which arises, that a firm which 
advertised a certain wine at 80s. a-dozen, 
and described it as ‘‘the highest class 
champagne shipped, the best cuvées of 
the best vintages only,” yet claimed to 
pay the lower rate of duty, on the ground 
that they bought the wine for less than 
30s. a-dozen. Without disputing the 
accuracy of their statement, the Customs 
were of opinion that this was not the 
kind of wine for which the lower rate of 
duty conceded to cheap wines was in- 
tended. I think the House will agree 
with me that the firm in question may 
well pay 5s. tax out of the 50s. a dozen 
profit which, on their own showing, they 
make. Speaking generally, I may say 
that, though numerous disputes have 
arisen, they affect only a small propor- 
tion of the sparkling wines imported ; 
and that the friction is not greater than 
was to be expected before the trade 
became familiar with the principle of the 
new duty. Nothing which has yet 
occurred leads me to think that it will 
necessary to withdraw the concession 
by which sparkling wines of under 30s. 














Proclatined Meetings 


a dozen are admitted at the lower rate 
of duty. 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON (Tower 
Hamlets, Poplar): Will the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer kindly give the name 
of the firm to which he has referred ? 

Mr. GOSUHEN: No; I am afraid 
that to do so would increase the friction. 
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JAMAIOA—IMPORTATION OF COOLIES. 


Mr. BURT (Morpeth) asked the 
UnderSecretary of State for the Colonies, 
Whether any applications are now being 
made for the sanction of Her Majesty’s 
Government to a renewal of the im- 
a of coolies into the Island of 

amaica; and, if so, whether it is pro- 
posed that a portion of the cost of such 
an importation shall be defrayed from 
the general taxation of the Island ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Baron Henry pz Worms) 
(Liverpool, East Toxteth) : The question 
of the resumption of the importation of 
coolies into Jamaica has been considered 
by the Legislative Council of the Colony ; 
and a Resolution has been passed in 
favour of allowing it to be resumed, on 
condition that the whole expense is borne 
by the employers to whom the immi- 
grants are indentured. 


SUGAR BUUNTIES (INTERNATIONAL 
CONFERENCE). 


Mr. PICTON (Leicester) asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether the Sugar Bounties 
Convention has any binding effect what- 
ever previous to the exchange of ratifi- 
cations, which is fixed by Article XI. for 
“the Ist August, 1890, or sooner if 

ssible ;’’ whether there is any proba- 

ility of the latter alternative (of an 
earlier ratification) being realized ; and, 
whether, meanwhile, each of the Powers 
represented by the signatories is free, 
both in honour and in International 
Law, to withdraw from the Convention ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir James Ferausson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): Tho Sugar Bounties 
Convention has no binding effect what- 
ever without ratification. As regards 
the second inquiry, no opinion can at 
present be expressed. As regards the 


third, unless special circumstances in- 
tervene, contracting States ought to 
proceed to ratification; but there are 
many instances in which Treaties have 
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been signed but not ratified. In the 
resent case legislation will be nece 

in order to give effect to the Convention ; 

and, therefore, when a measure is sub- 

mitted to Parliament for that purpose, 

an opportunity will be afforded for dis- 

cussjon. 


PROCLAIMED MEETINGS (IRELAND)— 
KILKENNY, NEW ROSS, &c. 

Taz LORD MAYOR or DUBLIN 
(Mr. Sexton) (Belfast, W.) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Why public reetings an- 
nounced to be held on Friday last in 
Kilkenny, New Ross, and other places 
in Ireland, were prohibited by Pro- 
clamation; why, although the meetings 
had been announced for weeks, and ex- 
tensive preparations were made in many 
districts, the Proclamations were not 
promulgated until the date of meeting ; 
whether meetings for the same purpose 
have been held annually in many places 
in Ireland during the last 20 years 
without any incident prejudicial to public 

eace and order, and without interference 

y the Government; and, why the 
course of repression has now been 
adopted ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappen) (Dublin Uni- 
versity) (who replied) said: In answer 
to the Questions of the hon. Member, I 
have to say that the Proclamations re- 
ferred to in the first and second para- 
graphs of the Question were issued in 
each cuse as soon as possible after the 
Government had received definite in- 
formation that the meeting would be 
held. As regards the action of Govern- 
ment during the last 20 years with re- 
gard to such meetings, I have to say 
that there does not appear to have been 
any uniform line of action adopted by 
the present Government or by its Pre- 
decessors in Office, who sometimes al- 
lowed the demonstrations to take place 
and sometimes prohibited them. The 
meetings referred to in the Question 
were prohibited because the Government 
were advised that they were illegal in 
their eharacter, and because they be- 
lieved that it was for the public benefit 
that they should not be held. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he should like to 
press the Government on this point. 
These meetings had been held every 
year since 1867, and had never resulted 
in any breach of the peace. Under 
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what law did the Government prohibit 
them on this occasion ? 

Mr. MADDEN: I endeavoured to 
convey in my answer the fact that they 
were prohibited because they were 
illegal under the Common Law. 

Mr. SEXTON : In what sense illegal ? 
I shall have to ask leave to move the 
Adjournment unless I receive a proper 
answer. 

Mr. MADDEN: They were illegal 
because held for an illegal purpose. 

Mr. SEXTON: What is that pur- 
pose ? 

Mr. MADDEN: That purpose, Sir, 
was to commemorate, or to celebrate 
and recommend to the public, the action 
of certain persons who had suffered for 
an offence against the law of the land. 
A public demonstration of such a cha- 
racter is an illegal meeting at Common 
Law. 

Mr. SEXTON: If it is illegal now, 
why did Conservative and Liberal Go- 
vernments, for the last 20 years, allow 
it to take place in Ireland without even 
a word of opposition ? 

Mr. MADDEN: These meetings 
have been, from time to time, forbidden 
by both Conservative and Liberal Go- 
vernments. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) asked whether a similar meeting 
in this country would be illegal at Com- 
mon Law; whether they had not fre- 
quently been held, and had never been 
put down? 

Mr. MADDEN: It is not my duty 
to answer for this country; but this I 
may say—that the Common Law is the 
same in both countries. 

Mr. W. A. MACDONALD (Queen’s 
Co., Ossory) inquired whether an exactly 
similar meeting had not been allowed 
to take place in Dublin yesterday, al- 
though, according to the statement of 
the Solicitor General, it was illegal ? 

Mr. MADDEN: The hon. Member 
must give Notice of Question as to any 
particular meeting. 

Mx. SEXTON: If some were per- 
mitted and others prohibited, is it be- 
cause there is one Common Law in 
Dublin and another everywhere else ? 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) : 
I beg to ask the Solicitor General whe- 
ther these meetings were not intended 
to celebrate the murder of a policeman 
at Manchester ? 

Mr. MADDEN: Yes, Sir. 


Mr. Sexton 
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THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND)—MR. W, 
S. BIRD, J.P., CO. CORK. 


Mr. GILHOOLY (Cork, W.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, At what Petty Ses- 
sions district Mr. William 8. Bird, a 
Justice of the Peace for the County of 
Cork, elected to attend when he was 
appointed to the Commission of the 
Peace ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Manppen) (Dublin Uni- 
versity) (who replied) said: I am in- 
formed that it appears from the Papers 
in the Lord Chancellor's Secretary’s 
Office that Mr. Bird’s customary or 
appointed Petty Sessions districts are 
Bantry, Carrickbue, and Reenmeen. 


PIERS AND HARBOURS (IRELAND)— 
BALLYCOTTON PIER. 

Mr. LANE (Cork Co., E.) asked the 
Secretary to the Treasury, Whether he 
will give instructions to Mr. J. Wolfe 
Barry to report to the Treasury upon 
the present condition of Ballycotton 
Pier, and specifically whether the 
original plan and specifications adopted 
by the Board of Works, and contracted 
for by the Messrs. Martin, were adhered 
to in the construction of the pier; and, if 
not, whether the alterations made are, 
in his opinion, better calculated to 
secure the stability of the structure; 
whether the samples of the stuff used 
in the hearting of the pier, which have 
been sent him from the holes made in 
the pier, are the same materials specified 
in the original contract ; and, is the con- 
crete, which has now split in the pave- 
ment, face, and north side of the pier 
head (specimens of which have been 
sent him by his representative), the con- 
crete ordered by original specifications ? 

Tus SECRETARY (Mr. Jackson) 
(Leeds, N.), in reply, said, that the 
form of reference to Mr. W. Barry 
would not p~eclude him from dealing 
with any point he might think import- 
ant as regarded the construction and 
condition of Ballycotton Pier; and he 
(Mr. Jackson) did not wish to fetter his 
discretion by suggesting to him points 
to be dealt with in, or omitted from, his 
Report. He might say, however, that 
the Board of Works were instructed to 
furnish all and every information which 
might be necessary for Mr. Barry to 
possess, and that that had been done. 
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Mr. LANE asked, whether the hon. 
Gentleman would take steps to have the 
Report ready before the Irish Estimates 
came on ? 

Mr. JACKSON said, it would be im- 
possible to undertake to do anything of 
the kind. 

Mr. LANE said, he would then have 
to ask that the Vote for the Irish Board 
of Works be postponed until the Irish 
Members saw Mr. Barry’s Report. 

Mr. JACKSON said, he hoped it 
would not be necessary to do anything 
of the kind. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—IM- 
PRISONMENT OF MR. SHEEHAN, M.P. 
Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, Oollege) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether 


‘*The offence of using threatening and 
abusive language to District Inspector Rodgers, 
Royal Irish Constabulary, while in the dis- 
charge of his duty,” 


for which Mr. Cecil Roche, R.M., on the 
16th instant, reported to Mr. Speaker 
he had ordered Mr. Sheehan, a Member 
of this House, to be imprisoned for one 
calendar month, consisted solely, as 
alleged in the report of an appeal to the 
Dublin Exchequer Division on the case 
in The Times of the 20th instant, in Mr. 
Sheehan’s having used to the Inspector, 
who was searching his house, the words 
“Oh, you wretched !’’ and then shouted 
“Boo for Balfour” ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mapp) { Dublin Uni- 
versity) (who replied) said: The hon. 
Member for East Kerry was convicted 
under the ordinary law by a full Bench 
of Magistrates, consisting of two Resi- 
dent Magistrates and four local Justices 
of the Peace, all of whom were unani- 
mous in their decision. This decision 
was affirmed on appeal before the Ex- 
chequer Division of the High Court of 
Justice. The words addressed by him 
to the District Inspector are not accu- 
rately represented in the Question. 
The streets were full of numbers of 
people, it being a fair night; some of 
them were more or less under the in- 
fluence of drink, and the crowd, which 
had hitherto been peaceable, became 
excited and turbulent through the 
hon, Member’s action. The order of the 
magistrates was that he should find bail 
for his good behaviour. This he re- 
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fused to do, electing the alternative of 
one month’s imprisonment. 

Dr. CAMERON pointed out that the 
words, ‘‘Oh, you wretched !” printed in 
the Question, should have been “ Oh, 
you wretch!”’ Was this the inaccuracy 
to which the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man referred ? 

Mr. MADDEN said, there were ad- 
ditional words used by Mr. Sheehan. 
He had told the police officer that ‘‘ he 
might fare worse.” 

Mx. FLYNN (Cork, N.) said, he had 
been present in Court at the trial, and he 
would ask the hon. and learned Gentleman 
was not the expression used by Mr. Shee- 
han, ‘‘You may go farther and fare 
worse’”?; and whether two witnesses 
swore that he did not use the expression, 
“Oh, you wretch!” He also asked 
whether Mr. Sheehan had not been sum- 
marily arrested and taken to Tralee 
Gaol, bail being refused pending the 
trial ? 

Mr. MADDEN asked for Notice of 
the Question. 

Tue LORD MAYOR or DUBLIN 
(Mr. Sexton) (Belfast, W.) asked 
whether the expression for using which 
Mr. Sheehan had been convicted — 
namely, ‘‘ Boo for Balfour !””—was held 
to be threatening and abusive in respect 
of Rodgers? 

Mr. MADDEN: No, Sir; but that 
is only a portion of the language which 
he used. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne): Under what Statute is it laid 
down that the expression, ‘‘ You may 
go farther and fare worse,” is illegal ? 

Mr. SPEAKEK: Order, order! 


INLAND REVENUE—PRODUCTION 
THE VAN AND WHEEL TAX. 
Mr. J. M. MACLEAN (Oldham) (for 
Mr. Macture) (Lancashire, 8.E., Stret- 
ford) asked Mr. Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, Whether he can give an esti- 
mate of the amount which would be 
produced by the Van and Wheel Tax in 
England, and also state how much will 
be received by the various county 
boroughs, and how much by each of 
the separate counties independently of 
the county boroughs ? 

Tue CHANCELLORorrae EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscnen) (St. Goorge’s, 
Hanover Square): The estimate of the 
produce of the Van Tax, after the ex. 
emptions which have been made, is 


OF 
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£180,000 a-year for England and 
Wales. I cannot give the exact distri- 
bution, but without pledging myself to 
an exact estimate the figures may be 

iven approximately as follows :—Lon- 
ne £37,400; the county boroughs, 
£60,000; the counties in England and 


Wales, £82,600. 


IRISH LAND COMMISSION—SUB.COM- 
MISSION AT WATERFORD. 

Mr. P. J. POWER (Waterford, E.) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the "ord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, considering the 
great number of applications to have 
fair rents fixed made by farmers in the 
Waterford Union, When a Sub-Com- 
mission will visit Waterford ? 

Tue SULICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Manppen) (Dublin Uni- 
versity) (who replied) said: The Land 
Commissioners report that a Sub-Com- 
mission will sit in County Waterford 
early in the ensuing year. 


LAW AND POLICE—NOMINAL ENTRIES 
IN THE ‘POLICE GAZETTE.” 

Mr. CUNNINGHAME GRAKAM 
Lanark, N.W.) asked the Secretary of 
tate for the Home Department, If he 

is aware that the original organ of the 
Criminal Investigation Department 
(The Police Gazette) appears to be some- 
times used as a means of depriving the 
relations of those who have been con- 
victed of offences of employment by re- 
ferring to them by name; and, if he 
will order this practice to be discon- 
tinued ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marrtuews) (Birmingham, E.): I have 
made inquiry, and the Commissioner of 
Police informs me that he is not aware 
that such use is ever made of The Police 
Gazette as the Question assumes. Were 
any instance of its being used in such 
a manner brought to his notice he would 
order a strict investigation. Zhe Gazette 
is a confidential document, intended for 
circulation exclusively among the police ; 
and its purpose is not to give informa- 
tion concerning convicted offenders or 
their relations, but to furnish such 
information respecting fugitives from 
justice as will lead to their apprehension. 


METROPOLITAN POLICE (SIR CHARLES 
WARREN). 

Mr. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM 

(Lanark, N.W.) asked the Secretary of 


Mr. Goschen 
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State for the Home Department, If he 
can state why the Police Rules of Wed- 
nesday night last were signed by Sir 
Charles Warren, seeing that he is no 
longer Commissioner? The hon. Gen- 
tleman also asked, whether it was true 
that Mr. Monro had been appointed Com- 
missioner of Police ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.): Al- 
though Sir Charles Warren has sent in 
his resignation of the office of Commis- 
sioner of Police, he has not yet been re- 
lieved from the responsibility of the 
office ; and, therefore, properly continues 
to discharge its functions. No successor 
has yet been appointed to Sir Charles 
Warren? 


INLAND NAVIGATION AND DRAINAGE 
(IRELAND)—THE RIVER BANN. 

Mr. LEA (Londonderry, 8.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, If the Government 
will consent to the appointment of a 
Select Committee, at the earliest possible 
time next Session, to inquire into the 
question of the Bann Drainage, and 
the best means of meeting the diffi- 
culty ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mavpen) (Dublin Uni- 
versity) (who replied) said: I appre- 
hend the course will be that the Bill 
will be introduced next Session; and 
when read a second time it will, in the 
ordinary course, be referred to a Select 
Committee as a Hybrid Bill. 

Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.) asked, would 
there beany opportunity afforded to Irish 
Members to express any opinion during 
the second reading of that Bill? 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) asked, would the Representa- 
tives of the British taxpayer be afforded 
a similar opportunity without being 
closured ? 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) 
asked whether, between then and the 
introduction of the Bill, the Government 
would take steps to ascertain the local 
feeling, and also the feeling of Irish 
Members generally, on this Bill; and 
whether they would also see if some 
better system of voting on the question 
— be devised than the property 
tax 

Mr. MADDEN said, the Government 
would gladly receive any suggestions 
from any quarter with the view to the 
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ible improvement and development 
of the scheme. 


PURCHASE OF LAND (IRELAND) ACT, 
1885 — ADVANCES AND APPLICA- 
TIONS. 


Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE (Bradford, 
Central) asked the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether 
he will state what has been the number 
of advances to tenants for the purchase 
of their holdings under the Land Pur- 
chase Act, in sums of £100 and under ; 
of from £100 to £200; £200 to £500; 
£500 to £1,000; and £1,000 to £2,000 
respectively ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappen) (Dublin Uni- 
versity) (who replied) said, that the 
time since the Question was placed on 
the Paper had been too short to enable 
him to obtain the necessary information, 
and he was not, therefore, in a position 
to answer it. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: Will the 
information be here by to-morrow ? 

Mr. MADDEN : I hope so. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT — THE 
CODE OF 1889—THE WELSH LAN- 
GUAGE. 


Mr. D. A. THOMAS (Merthyr Tyd- 
vil) asked the Vice President of the 
Committee of Council on Education, 
Whether he can give an assurance that 
the Education Code of 1889 will carry 
out the unanimous recommendations of 
the Royal Commission on Elementary 
Education in England and Wales ; that 
in Wales permission should be given to 
take up the Welsh language as a specific 
subject ; to adopt an optional scheme 
to take the place of English as a class 
subject, founded on the principle of 
substituting a graduated system of 
translation from Welsh to English for 
the present requirements in English 
grammar; to teach Welsh along with 
English as a class subject; and to in- 
clude Welsh among the languages in 
which candidates for Queen’s Scholar- 
ships and for certificates of merit may 
be examined ? 

Tne VICE PRESIDENT (Sir Wi- 
uiaM Hart Dyxer) (Kent, Dartford): 
Welsh has been accepted as a speciiic 
subject for the last two years, with the 
result that in 1887 192 scholars in 12 
schools were examined, and in the year 
just passed 369 scholars in 16 schools. 
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The other points to which the hon. 
Member refers will receive mest careful 


attention in connection with any changes 
made in the Code. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT — TRAIN- 
ING OF TEACHERS, WALES—COL- 
LEGES OF ABERYSTWITH, CARDIFF, 
AND BANGOR. 


Mr. T. E. ELLIS (Merionethshire) 
asked the Vice President of the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education, Whether 
the recommendation unanimously made 
by all the Members of the Royal Com- 
mission on Education, that the State- 
aided University Colleges of Aberyst- 
with, Cardiff, and Bangor, should be 
utilized for the training of teachers, can 
be adopted at an early date; and 
whether he will enter into communica- 
tion with the Councils of the three Col- 
leges as to their readiness to form 
educational faculties, and make other 
arrangements necessary for the effective 
carrying out of the recommendation of 
the Commissioners ? 

Tus VICE PRESIDENT (Sir Wu- 
traM Hart Dyxe) (Kent, Dartford) : 
The recommendations of the Royal Com- 
mission on this head are under con- 
sideration ; and though disposed to view 
with favour some experiment in the 
direction indicated, there are many diffi- 
culties, financial and otherwise, that 
have to be approached, and the Depart- 
ment have not yet had time to deal with 
them. 


LAND LAW (IRELAND) ACT, 1887— 
PAYMENT OF ARREARS — EXTENT 
OF TERMS. 


Mr. TUITE (Westmeath, N.) asked 
Mr. Solicitor General for Ireland, 
Whether he will afford any information 
to the House, by a Return or otherwise, 
as to the number of cases tried at the 
late sittings of the County Courts in 
Ireland, in which the presiding Judges 
availed themselves of the power vested 
in them by Section 30 of the Land Act 
of 1887, to extend the period of pay- 
ment of arrears of rent and costs over 
one year from the date of decree, in 
conformity with the following decision of 
the Superior Courts, delivered previous 
to the sitting by Mr. Justice Morris, 
and concurred in by Mr. Justice O’Brien 
and Mr. Justice Gibson, in a case stated 
from the Assizes of the County of 
Londonderry by Mr. Justice Andrews :— 
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‘«The Court has the power to extend time of 
payment beyond one year from date of decree 
and to stay execution in meantime, and that if 
default is made in complying with the order for 
payment the decree may be executed in the 
prescribed form. He thought such was the 
translation of section 30 of the Land Act of 
1887. It was admitted that the Superior 
Courts had power to extend payments over 20 
years if necessary and reasonable. He thought 
it most unreasonable if this were not to apply 
to Civil Bill Courts, because in 99 cases out of 
100 ejectments are brought in Ciyil Bill 
Courts” (Law Times Report, 3rd November, 
1888). 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappewn) (Dublin Uni- 
versity): I find that there will be no 
difficulty in giving a Return of the 
nature in question if the hon. Member 
desires to move for it. I would suggest, 
however, that it should date from the 
commencement of the Act. 


PUST OFFICE—CONTRACT FOR POST- 
CARDS. 


Mr. R. POWER (Waterford) asked 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Whether he will lay upon the Table the 
Correspondence which contains the offer 
of Messrs. De la Rue, in connection 
with their proposal for an extension of 
their contract, leading up to a reduction 
in the price of postcards, in order that 
the House may be in a position to form 
an opinion as to whether there are 
exceptional reasons for accepting that 
offer which may outweigh the advan- 
tages likely to arise from competition 
and from short contracts; whether there 
is any truth in the rumour that the re- 
duced prices offered by Messrs. De la 
Rue practically correspond with those 
which Mr. Purcell, the Controller of 
Stamps, indicated in his evidence before 
the Select Committee on Revenue Esti- 
mates would be fair and reasonable; 
whether it is a fact that, at the present 
moment, post cards are being turned out 
at Somerset House which, as retailed by 
stationers at 6}¢. and 7.1. per dozen, com- 
pete with practically similar postcards 
for which, owing to the Inland Revenue 
contract, the Postmaster General is com- 
pelled to charge as much as 8d. per dozen ; 
and, whether he will consider the ad- 
visability of putting an end to this 
arrangement ?- 

TuzCHANCELLOR or truz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscnen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): My answer to the 
hon. Member’s first Question is in the 
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affirmative. With regard to his second 
Question, I am not aware whether the 
reduced prices of Messrs. De la Rue cor- 
respond with those indicated by Mr. Pur- 
cell. I have not compared the two, nor 
would it be easy to do so, as Mr. Purcell’s 
calculations were based on the cost of 
existing materials; whereas Messrs. De 
la Rue’s offer includes a change in the 
material of the stout postcard. The 
answer to the third Question is in the 
affirmative. As to the fourth, I have not 
yet had time to confer with the Postmaster 
General on the subject. 


LAW AND JUSTICE—APPOINTMENT 
OF A COUNTY COURT JUDGE (MR. 
MACONOCHIE). 


Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) 
asked Mr. Attorney General, Whether 
a Mr. Maconochie has just been ap- 
pointed a County Court Judge by the 
Lord Chancellor; whether the gentle- 
man is either nearly or quite 70 years 
old; and, whether he has practised 
before any Court during the last 20 
years; and, if so, when? 

Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricnarp Wester) (Isle of Wight): In 
reply to the hon. Member, I have to 
state that the answer to the first para- 
graph is in the affirmative. The Lord 
Chancellor believes that Mr. Macono- 
chie’s age is 65. As to the third para- 
graph, the Lord Chancellor has no 
information on the point, Mr. Macono- 
chie not being personally known to him. 
He was appointed on the testimony 
which was borne to his fitness for the 
office by the highest judicial and pro- 
fessional authorities. Mr. Maconochie 
has been for many years Recorder of 
Winchester, and for the last 12 years 
has frequently sat as Deputy County 
Court Judge. 


THB CIVIL SERVICE — PERMANENT 
OFFICIALS HOLDING PLACES OF 
PROFIT—MR. H. G. CAMPBELL, 


Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) 
asked Mr. Attorney General, Whether 
he is aware that tae Taxing Master, H. 
G. Campbell, is Chairman of the Bahia 
and San Francisco Railway Company, 
and Director of the Law Fire and Law 
Life Insurance Companies, of the Trust 
and Agency Company of Australia, and 
of the Trust and Loan Oompany of 
Canada; whether other Taxing Masters 
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are Directors of various Companies; 
what are the official hours of attend- 
ance of these gentlemen as Taxing 
Masters; and, whether, during these 
hours of attendance, they attend the 
Boards of the various Companies of 
which they are Directors ? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricnarp Wesster) (Isle of Wight): 
I am informed by Mr. Campbell that he 
is not a Taxing Master. He held the 
office of Associate to the Lord Chief 
Justice of England; and by the Act of 
1879, on the abolition of that office, Mr. 
Campbell became a Master—but not a 
Taxing Master—of the Supreme Court 
under special provisions as to the per- 
formance of certain duties. Mr. Camp- 
bell informs me that he is a Director of 
the Cumpanies named by the hon. Mem- 
ber; but that he has never allowed his 
~— as Director in any way to inter- 
ere with the due and complete discharge 
of his official duties. It has not been 
possible for me, in the time which has 
elapsed since the Question first appeared 
upon the Paper, to obtain the necessary 
information in relation to the other 
parts of the Question, as there are be- 
tween 30 and 40 officials from whom 
information has to be obtained. I am, 
however, informed that before the 
Question appeared upon the Paper the 
Lord Chancellor directed an inquiry to 
be made as to whether there were any 
instances of any of the Masters attend- 
ing Board meetings during the hours of 
attendance. As soon asI have obtained 
complete information I will communi- 
cate with the hon. Member. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE asked the hon. 
and learned Gentleman to ascertain 
Master Campbell’s official hours, and 
whether any of the Companies met 
during those official hours ? 


| No reply. } 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF SURGEONS OF 
ENGLAND — THE SUPPLEMENTAL 
CHARTER. 

Lorv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
(Paddington, 8.) asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, Whether he 
will lay upon the Table a copy of 
the statements made by the depu- 
tation of the Members of the Royal 
College of Surgeons of England to the 
Lord President of the Council on 
November 11, 1887, upon the subject of 
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the Supplemental Charter since granted 
to the said College, and of all documents 
and correspondence relating thereto 
lodged in the Privy Council Office, in- 
cluding the Petition to Her Majesty 
signed by 4,665 members of the 
College ? 

Tae FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Sarrn) (Strand, Westminster), in reply, 
said, that if his noble Friend would 
move for the document in question the 
Government would be glad to give it. 


UNITED STATES— APPOINTMENT OF 
A NEW MINISTER TO WASHING- 
TON. 


Mr. GOURLEY (Sunderland) asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, 
Whether Her Majesty’s Government 
intend appointing a new Minister to the 
Government of the United States at 
Washington on the departure of Lord 
Sackville, or not until the President 
Elect enters upon the duties of his 
office ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Surrn) (Strand, Westminster) : The 
Government are unable at present to 
make any statement as to the appoint- 
ment of a new Minister to the United 
States. 


CIVIL ESTABLISHMENTS — SECOND 
REPORT OF THE ROYAL OCOMMIS- 
SION—CLAUSE 123. 


Mr. KELLY (Camberwell, N.) 
asked the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, Whether it is intended to give 
effect to the recommendation con- 
tained in Clause 123 of the Second 
Report of the Royal Commission on Civil 
Establishments, in which the Commis- 
sioners expressed a hope that steps 
might without delay be taken to carry 
out the recommendation made in para- 
graph 31 of their First Report, and re- 
peated in the Second, to the effect— 
‘‘That the hours of service in all Offices 
for all classes should be fixed at 7;”’ 
and, whether there is any objection to 
the immediate application of the recom- 
mendation in the case of the clerks of 
the Lower Division, seeing that provi- 
sion has already been made for the 
salaries of such clerks under such 
altered conditions by the Order in 
Council of 1876? 

Tae FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Saara) (Strand, Westminster) : The 
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general approval of the Government of 
the seven-hour system has already been 
expressed, and they will give effect to 
the principle whenever and as oppor- 
tunity occurs ; but the introduction of 
seven hours means in most cases a cor- 
responding reduction of staff, and, 
therefore, the case of each Office must 
be considered by itself. The Govern- 
ment are not aware that any of the 
Public Departments are suffering from 
a deficiency of clerks; but the recom- 
mendations of the Royal Commission on 
Civil Establishments will receive careful 
consideration. 


LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART— 
NATIONAL SCIENCE COLLECTIONS, 
SOUTH KENSINGTON. 

Srr HENRY ROSCOE (Manchester, 
8.) asked the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, Whether, in view of his promise 
that the recommendations of the Inter- 
Departmental Committee on the Housing 
of the National Science and other Col- 
lections at South Kensington should re- 
ceive the attention of the Government, 
and that a statement should be made to 
the House without unreasonable delay, 
he is now prepared to carry out that 
promise, and to make a statement on 
the subject ? 

Tae FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smirn) (Strand, Westminster): In 
answer to the hon. Member for Man- 
chester, I have to inform him that 
shortly before the holidays the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer and I spent a 
morning at South Kensington, where we 
met the Vice President of the Council 
and the permanent officers of the Depart- 
ment, with a view to satisfy ourselves 
as to the necessity for further accom- 
modation ; and the conclusion we came 
to was to invite the assistance of some 
gentlemen well known in the scientific 
world to go through the Collections at 
South Kensington, with the view of ascer- 
taining whether space may not be gained 
by the disposal of useless or unim- 
portant articles or duplicates. As that 
Committee will be requested to meet at 
once, the Government propose to await 
its Report before arriving at any final 
determination as to the extension of 
building recommended by the Depart- 
mental Committee. I should say that 
the hon. Gentleman called my attention 
to Reports of previous Committees ; but 
it appears that no Committee has yet 
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sat with a view to going through the 
Collections for the purpose of excluding 
useless or duplicate specimens. 

Mr. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, Bright- 
side) asked whether the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had informed himself of the fact 
that in 1883 and 1884 Committees of 
Experts examined into the whole ques- 
tion of the housing of the various Col- 
lections, and the sifting out of articles 
which were redundant or useless ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: No doubt the 
Committees in question did report in 
favour of additional accommodation for 
South Kensington ; but the Government 
are not satisfied that they did go 
through the Collections for the purpose 
of sifting them, and they are satisfied 
there are some things which could be 
got rid of with advantage. 


Commission. 


THE SPECIAL COMMISSION—MEMBERS 
OF PARLIAMENT (CHARGES AND AL- 
LEGATIONS)—SERGEANT MEEHAN. 


Mr. W. A. MACDONALD (Queen’s 
Co., Ossory) asked the First Lord of 
the Treasury, Whether his attention 
has been called to the evidence given on 
Wednesday before the Special Commis- 
sion by Sergeant Meehan, of the Royal 
Irish Constabulary, who stated on cross- 
examination that he had come to Lon- 
don without a subpona, and in conse- 
quence of a telegram received from Mr. 
Rogers, his District Inspector; and, 
whether, in view of the declaration 
made by him, that the Government 
maintained a position of impartiality 
and neutrality as between the parties 
appearing before the Commission, this 
proceeding on the part of an officer of 
police, who is under the direct control 
of the Executive, has been sanctioned 
by the Government ? 

Tae FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smirn) (Strand, Westminster): I am 
informed that the police sergeant named 
was directed to proceed to London in 
consequence of a telegram announcing 
that a subpoena had been issued for his 
attendance before the Special Commis- 
sion, and awaited his arrival. There 
was nothing in this proceeding which 
was inconsistent with the expressed 
views of the Government as to their 
attitude in the matter. Precisely the 
same course would be followed on a 
similar application on behalf of any of 
the other parties to the cause. 
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Tae LORD MAYOR or DUBLIN 
(Mr. Sexton) (Belfast, W.): I wish to 
ask the First Lord of the Treasury if 
this sergeant was directed by the tele- 

am from his superior officer to report 
himself at the office of Mr. Soames; 
whether the office of Mr. Soames con- 
stituted a Department of the Irish 
Police in London ; and, whether he will 
lay on the Table of the House a Return 
—in time for the Irish Estimates—of 
the names, rank, and pay of the public 
servants brought from Ireland and kept 
in London at the instance of Zhe Times, 
showing the dates of their departure 
from Ireland and the periods of their 
detention ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I have no in- 
formation beyond that which I have 
given to the House ; therefore, I cannot 
reply to the Question of the hon. Mem- 
ber. It is obviously impossible for us 
to produce a Return of the officers who 
acted under subpoena under formal pro- 
cess issued by a capable authority. 

Mer. SEXTON: I wish to ask, asa 
matter of Constabulary Rule, if the 
absence of every policeman—of every 
grade—is not reported immediately to 
the Inspector General, who has, there- 
fore, in his hands material to give the 
Returns? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: The hoa. 
Member must be aware that I have no 
personal knowledge of the Rules of the 
Constabulary in Ireland. 

Mr. W. A. MACDONALD: Will the 
right hon. Gentleman kindly state why 
the subpoona was not served on the 
police officer in Ireland ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: The hon. (Gen- 
tleman must be aware that I cannot tell 
anything of the kind. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT (Derby): 
I wish to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
whetaer it would not be regular and 
more fitting that the subpoona should 
be served by the solicitor in this case, 
and not by officers of the Royal Irish 
Constabulary; and whether, as the 
Attorney General is counsel in this case, 
he would not see that such a course, 
which is the proper course, should be 
pursued ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: The right hon. 
Gentleman must be aware that I have 
no personal knowledge on the matter. 
No doubt any suggestion coming from 
the right hon. Gentleman will he duly 
considered by the Attorney General. 
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CRIMINAL LAW—THE EDLINGHAM 
BURGLARY. 


Mr. MILVAIN (Durham) asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment the following Question, of which 
he had given private Notice :— Whether 
the men Egdell and Richardson, who 
recently confessed to the commission of 
the crime of burglary at Edlingham in 
1879, were on Saturday convicted and 
sentenced ; whether he would now advise 
Her Majesty to extend her free pardon 
to the men Brannaghan and Murphy, 
now released on licence, who were in 
1879 convicted and sentenced in respect 
of the same offence; whether he would 
take into his consideration what sum 
of money ought to be offered to Bran- 
naghan and Murphy by the State as 
some reparation for nearly 10 years’ 
penal servitude which they had under- 
gone for an offence which they never 
committed ; whether he had determined 
to take any, and if any what, proceed- 
ings against the police upon whose testi- 
mony Brannaghan and Murphy were 
convicted ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Martruews) (Birmingham, E.): Yes, 
Sir; I am informed that the two men 
who recently confessed to having com- 
mitted a burglary in 1879 were on 
Saturday convicted and sentenced; and 
I shall accordingly advise Her Majesty 
to extend a free pardon to the men 
Brannaghan and Murphy, who were 
convicted in 1879 of this offence, and 
who have been released on licence. I 
am now considering what recommenda- 
tion I shall make to the Treasury on the 
subject of compensation. I propose to 
refer the Question which my hon. Friend 
asks affecting the police to the Director 
of Public Prosecutions. 

Mr. MILVAIN: On this day week, I 
intend to ask whether a free pardon has 
been granted to those men, and what 
sum of money has been offered to them ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) 
asked whether the right hon. Gentleman 
could inform the House why the two 
men had on Saturday been sentenced to 
only five years’ penal servitude, while 
the men convicted in 1879 had been 
condemned to penal servitude for 
life ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I gather from 
the reports I have seen that the men 
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who were sentenced on Saturday last 
pleaded guilty to burglary only, and not 
to the counts charging them with shoot- 
ing with intent to murder and shooting 
with intent to do grievous bodily harm, 
of which more serious offences the two 
men sentenced in 1879 were found guilty. 
That probably accounts for the differ- 
ence in the sentences. 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT (Derby) 
asked the Home Secretary whether he 
would consider the propriety of insti- 
tuting an inquiry into the cases in which 
innocent men were unjustly convicted, 
with a view to ascertaining the causes 
which led to such convictions? He had 
had occasiou of recent years to consider 
the matter, and he thought it de- 
sirable some such inquiry should be 
made. 

Mr. MATTHEWS said, he should be 
happy to consider the suggestion of the 
right hon. Gentleman. The materials 
had deen in a disjointed shape before 
him more than once. 

Mr. MILVAIN asked, whether the 
right hon. Gentleman was aware that 
frequent Petitions were sent to the 
Home Office on this matter during the 
time the present Opposition were in 
Office, and that no reply was made to 
them ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS said, he was not 
in a position to state whether that was 
so or not. 

Mr. PICTON (Leicester) asked, whe- 
ther the right hon. Gentleman would 
consider some change in the law which 
would devise some other mode of releas- 
ing innocent men than by a pardon for 
offences they had never committed. 


[No reply. | 


PUBLIC MEETINGS (METROPOLIS)— 
THE WHITE LION STREET MEETING. 


In reply to Mr. James Srvarr (Shore- 
ditch, Hoxton), 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHe HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Marrsews) (Birmingham, E.) said: 
The hon. Member put the Question he 
has just asked in my hands about five 
minutes ago ; but this morning I received 
from him private Notice of another and 
a different Question, the answer to which 
I have brought with me. The hon. 
Member asks me whether I am aware 
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that on Friday evening an orderly public 
meeting held in support of Earl Comp- 
ton’s candidature for the Holborn 
Division, at the corner of White Lion 
Street, was disperse1 by the police; 
whether the ground for this dispersal 
was that the meeting was said to cause 
an obstruction ; whether any complaint 
of obstruction has been made to the 
police, and, if so, by whom; whether I 
am aware that meetings have been pre- 
viously held at the same place without 
interference ; whether I am aware that 
Holborn is very badly provided with 
public Halls; whether I have con- 
sidered the difficulties likely to arise if 
at the time of a contested election bond 
fide political meetings are interfered with 
by the police, acting under the direct 
control of the Executive Government ; 
and whether I will instruct the police 
not to interfere with such meetings at 
such at a time, even although they do 
cause some obstruction o1 the traffic. 
In reply to the hon. Gentleman, I have 
to say that I have made inquiry, and 
am informed by the police that a meet- 
ing did take place in Seven Dials on the 
evening of the 23rd. The Inspector of 
Police, seeing that the whole thorough. 
fare was blocked and the traffic was im- 
peded, acting on his own discretion, 
requested the people to leave. He was 
not aware that the meeting was in 
support of Earl Compton’s candidature, 
and saw none of his agents there at the 
time. I am informed that meetings have 
not taken place at this pees spot, 
at which the crowd stood across a route 
of omnibus traffic ; but at a point further 
down White Lion Street, where no 
appreciable obstruction has been caused, 
and where the meeting in question would 
not have been interfered with. I am 
informed that Holborn is badly pro- 
vided with public halls; and I am 
aware of the difficulties that are likely 
to arise under these circumstances during 
an election. The standing instructions 
given to the police are not to interfere 
with meetings unless in cases of disorder, 
obstruction, or danger to the public 
peace; and if those who desire to hold 
meetings would endeavour to co-operate 
with the police in the performance of 
their difficult duties, and to select con- 
venient places, I feel sure they will have 
no reason to complain of the interven- 
tion of the police. 
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THE INQUEST AT MITCHELSTOWN ON 
THE LATE MR. JOHN MANDEVILLE 
— MR. BALFOUR’S SPEECH AT 
GLASGOW. 


Mr. W. O’BRIEN (Cork Co., N.E.): 
I do not know whether the Chief Secre- 
tary is sufficiently recovered to answer 
a Question; but, if so, I would like to 
ask him a question which has been acci- 
dentally dropped off the Paper to-day, 
and which appeared several days last 
week. The Question is, Whether, in 
view of the grave charges made by him 
at Glasgow against Members of this 
House, in their capacity as such Mem- 
bers, in connection with the inquest on 
the body of the late Mr. John Mande- 
ville, he will exert his influence with the 
First Lord of the Treasury to obtain 
special facilities for the early and ade- 
quate discussion of the same ? 

Toe CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.), in reply, 
said, he was not aware of the particular 
passages to which the hon. Member 
alluded ; but he did criticize two hon. 
members in that speech, though not, so 
far as he was aware, in their capacity 
as Members of Parliament. However, 
he was extremely anxious that the Irish 
Estimates should come on at an early 
date ; because nobody was more desirous 
than he was that full opportunity should 
be given to hon. Members to ventilate 
whatever views they might have on the 
subject of Ireland. 

Mr. W. O'BRIEN asked the right 
hon. Gentleman to consider that a dis- 
cussion on the Irish Estimates, in which 
all sorts of topics were huddled together, 
did not afford a proper opportunity for 
such aclose and consecutive treatment 
of the question as alone would enable the 
House to judge between the Chief Secre- 
tary and irish Members. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he could 
not agree that the Irish Estimates were 
an inappropriate occasion for such a dis- 
cussion. It was more possible to carry 
on a close and reasoned discussion upon 
the Estimates, when a Minister had more 
than one opportunity to speak than, 
perhaps, any other occasion; and it 
rested, after all, with hon. Mem- 
bers from Ireland themselves whether 
they would keep the discussion to one 
subject, or allow it to wander into all 
sorts of topics. 
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CRIMINAL LAW AND PROCEDURE 
(IRELAND) ACT, 1887—PROSECU- 
TION OF IRISH MEMBERS. 


Tat LORD MAYOR or DUBLIN 
(Mr. Sexton) (Belfast, W.), referring to 
a statement of the First Lord of the 
Treasury as to the course of Public 
Business, in which he promised to con- 
sider whether seven Irish Members 
should not be prevented, by reason of 
summonses issued or threatened against 
them, from the discharge of their Parlia- 
mentary duties in connection with the 
Irish Estimates, asked the Chief Secre- 
tary whether he was aware that sum- 
monses had been served on several 
already, ordering them to appear in Ire- 
land on Monday next, the first day on 
which the Irish Estimates were to be 
discussed, and what steps he would 
take ? 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
I wish to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
is he aware of the fact that Mr. Cecil 
Roche at Tralee to-day refused any 
adjournment in the case of the hon. 
Member for Kerry (Mr. E. Harrington), 
and ordered a warrant to issue for his 
arrest ? 

Tue OHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.), said, he 
was personally anxious that those hon. 
Members should be able to be present 
at the discussion of the Estimates, and 
he would see what could be done in the 
matter ; but, of course, it was impossible 
to interfere beyond a certain point with 
the ordinary course of the administration 
of justice. 


SCOTCH CROFTERS’ EMIGRATION. 


Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College) 
asked the Lord Advocate, If he would 
state the names of the members of the 
Board constituted under the Government 
Crofter Emigration Scheme to represent 
the Imperial Government, the Canadian 
Government, the private subscribers, 
and the important Land Companies 
respectively, and the dates at which 
they were severally appointed ? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. P. 
B. Rozertson) (Bute): These appoint- 
ments are not yet completed; but the 
names proposed are the Secretary for 
Scotland, to represent the Imperial Go- 
vernment ; the High Commissioner for 
Canada, to represent the Canadian 
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Government; the Lord Provost of Glas- 
w, the private subscribers; and Mr. 
eacock Edwards, the Land Companies. 
I am informed that they will be ap- 
pointed under one warrant and will bear 
the same date. 


EGYPT—REINFORCEMENTS OF (BRI- 
TISH TROOPS AT SUAKIN. 


Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy, &c.) asked the Secretary of State 
for War, Whether there was any truth 
in the report that appeared in all the 
newspapers this morning that it was 
intended to employ British troops to 
fight at Suakin ? 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Staynore) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle): 
In case the officer commanding the Di- 
vision at Suakin should deem it neces- 
sary that the native troops should be 
supported by British weees Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government would certainly 
sanction their employment. 

Str GEORGE CAMPBELL: Am I 
to understand that the discretion is to be 
vested in an officer in the service of the 
Egyptian Government ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: No doubt the 


duty of the troops will be limited to the | 


object of the Expedition — namely, 
driving the rebels out of the positions 
they now occupy. Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment are in communication with 
the officer commanding the troops in 


Egypt. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL asked, 
whether it was not the case that the 
troops to be employed were not under 
the officer commanding the British 
troops in Egypt; and whether the dis- 
cretion to use them had not been vested 
in an officer of the Egyptian Govern- 
ment ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: Communica- 
tions are going on between Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government and the General 
Officer commanding the troops, and on 
the result of those communications any 
future action will depend. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) 
inquired whether the right hon. Gentle- 
man was aware that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, in an early part of the 
Session, gave a distinct pledge that no 
British troops should be employed at 
Suakin ? 


No reply. ] 
Mr. J. P. B. Robertson 
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PURCHASE OF LAND (IRELAND) ACT, 
1885—OWNERS OF ESTATES, 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) 
inquired, When the House would be in 
possession of the names of the gentle- 
men who had had money allotted to 
them under the Purchase of Land (Ire- 
land) Act; and whether the £280,000 
which had been allotted to the Duke of 
Abercorn was paid out of the original 
£5,000,000, or whether it was to be 
paid out of the coming £5,000,000 ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
TRELAND (Mr. Mappvey) (Dublin Uni- 
versity) replied that the names of the 
owners of estates had not hitherto been 
given for the purposes of a Return, 
though he was willing to supply them 
if they were ordered by the House. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Will the hon. 
and learned Gentleman tell us now 
whether the Duke of Abercorn has got 
the £280,000 ? 

Mr. MADDEN: I have no official 
knowledge, but I have no reason to 
doubt the accuracy of the statement 
which has been made to the effect that 
the transaction is a completed one, from 
which it will follow that the money has 
been allocated out of the original fund. 


MOTION. 
——9——— 
SITTINGS OF THE HOUSE (EXEMP- 
TION FROM THE STANDING ORDER). 


Motion made, and Question put, 


‘““That the proceedings on the Land Pur- 
chase (Ireland) Bill, if under discussion at 
Twelve o'clock this night, be not interrupted 
under the Standing Order, Sittings of the 
House.” —(Mr. W. H. Smith.) 

The House divided: — Ayes 207; 
Noes 135: Majority 72.—(Div. List, 
No. 304.) 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 
a Qa 
LAND PURCHASE (IRELAND) BILL. 
(Mr. Arthur Balfour, Mr, Solicitor General for 
Ireland, Mr. Secretary Matthews.) 
{pixu 3885.] COMMITTEE. 
[ Progress 23rd November. } 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 1 (Increase of limit of ad- 
vances by Irish Land Commission, and 
provision therefor). 
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Mr. PARNELL (Cork), in moving 
to add at the end of the clause the 
following words— 

“ Provided, that no money shall be advanced 
for the purchase of more than one holding in 
the occupation of any one tenant if such hold- 
ing be of the rateable value of not less than 
£20 per annum,” 
said, the Amendment was intended to 
provide as much as possible for the 
useful distribution of the sum of money 
which Parliament intended to allocate 
under the Bill. He had always held 
that the necessary dimensions of the 
purchase question awaiting solution by 
Parliament were not nearly so large as 
was generally supposed. He considered 
that beyond providing the tenant with 
the holding upon which his house stood, 
and beyond making his homestead se- 
cure, it was not requisite that the State 
should interfere. He did not see upon 
what grounds they could ask the State 
to advance large sums of money for the 
purpose of enabling a tenant who had 
two, three, four, five, or six holdings to 
become the owner of those holdings to 
any extent. If they would look at the 
question of land purchase from the 
point of view he invited them to look at 
it, it became narrowed down to the 
necessity of securing that the holding 
on which the tenant lived should be his, 
and there was no claim and no argument 
in favour of extending the principle of 
purchase beyond the limit suggested by 
reasons of State. And what were those 
reasons? Parliament, in olden times, 
before there was any land agitation in 
Ireland, never thought of making the 
tenant the owner of his holding. It 
was one of the great misfortunes in the 
history of the relations between England 
and Ireland that the crisis following the 
years 1846, 1847, and 1848, which 
brought so many estates into the Landed 
Estates Court, was not utilized for the 
purpose of making the tenants of those 
estates the owners of their holdings. 
But agitation commenced, and now they 
had the Tory Party assisting the State 
to provide sums of money for the pur- 
pose of converting the tenants into the 
owners of their holdings. But the 
necessity did not go further, from the 
point of view of practical experience, 
than that the tenant should own the 
land upon which he lived; and it was 
not desirable to extend the principle 
beyond what was absolutely necessary. 
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From the point of view of those who 
desired to see land purchase carried out 
as much as possible, it was desirable 
not to limit the number of owners but 
to go in the direction of creating a bond 
fide peasant proprietary by making the 
money reach as far as they possibly 
could. One of the objections he had 
heard against the Bill was that it pro- 
ceeded upon a haphazard plan. It 
enabled money to be spent upon hold- 
ings upon which it was not necessary to 
spend it, and holdings where expenditure 
was necessary were not touched. It was 
for this reason, among others, that he had 
always advocated compulsory purchase ; 
because, under a compulsory scheme, the 
State would be able to say what hold- 
ings it was desirable, from economical 
and political points of view, to purchase. 
It was not necessary to compel the State 
to advance money where it was not de- 
sirable that purchase should take place. 
When they came to a case in which it 
was not desirable that the holding should 
be purchased, it became more than ever 
necessary for Parliament, if it would not 
give the Commissioners power to decide 
what holdings should be purchased, to 
say at least that the Commissioners 
should have power to decide what hold- 
ings should not be purchased. It was 
a well known fact that the tenants of 
Ireland might be roughly divided into 
two classes—those who had far too 
much land, and those who had too little. 
The majority, of course, had too little 
land; and he might cite, as a proof of 
that, the congested districts in the West 
of Ireland, where disturbances had taken 
place during the Land agitation. He 
came now to the class of tenants which 
he desired to guard against in this 
Bill; and he would describe them as 
tenants who, to use a familiar Irish 
term, had ‘too much land under them,” 
which they were neither fitted by capi- 
tal, skill, or industry to make useful 
to them. Everybody practically ac- 
quainted with the rural economics of 
Ireland knew that many of the hold- 
ings they saw throughout the country, 
as they travelled through it, were hold- 
ings used by the tenants of other hold- 
ings as “‘draw farms.’’ Such holdings 


were absolutely neglected, because the 
tenants had not sufficient capital to en- 
able them to cultivate them. If they 
could be brought into cultivation, one 
of the gravest questions in dealing with 
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the masses in Ireland might be greatly 
helped. What he wished to guard 
against in the first place was this. He 
wished to provide that the money voted 
under this Bill should be spent, as far 
as possible, in the creation of a genuine 
bond fide peasant proprietary, and in 
securing that the tenant who lived on 
his land should have the opportunity 
of making it his own property. But 
when they came to the case of ‘draw 
farms” on which the tenant did not 
live—farms which he scarcely cultivated, 
or didnotcultivate at all, but in reference 
to which he was perfectly well able, and 
would be much better able if this Bill 

assed, to make his own by purchase ; 
for he was perfectly well able to make 
his own bargain with his landlord in 
nine cases out of 10. Then, he main- 
tained, there was no occasion that the 
beneficence of Parliament and of the 
English taxpayers should step in, and 
no case had been made out for the ex- 
penditure of large sums of money to 
enable the tenants or occupiers of such 
farms to become their own landlords. If 
the Committee adopted his view in this 
respect, he believed they might go half 
as far again under the present circum- 
stances. It might be said that it would 
be a hardship for the landlord to have 
still to collect the rent from isolated 
farms scattered here and there over the 
country, but he submitted that if that 
was a hardship at all it was a small one, 
and as Parliament was doing so much 
for the Irish landlords in granting these 
millions of money, it might be fairly 
called upon, where they sold at their own 
option, and were not obliged to sell if 
they did not like to do so, to face this 
still smaller hardship of collecting their 
rent from small holdings. From this 
point of view he thought it was right 
that the Amendment should be passed, 
and he had every confidence in com- 
mending it to the favourable considera- 
tion of the Committee. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 1, at the end of the Clause, to add 
the words, ‘‘ Provided that no money shall be 
advanced for the purchase of more than one 
holding in the occupation of any one tenant if 
such holding be of the rateable value of not 
less than £20 per annum.”—( Mr. Parnell.) 

Question proposed, “ That those 
words be there added.” 


Tae OHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. A.J. Batrour) (Man- 


Mr. Parnell 
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chester, E.) said, that the hon. Member 
had avowed his preference icr a system 
of compulsory purchase, and he had 
stated to the Committee truly that under 
such a system the State would be able 
to effect the compulsory transfer of the 
fee simple from the landlord to the ten- 
ant in precisely those cases in which it 
would, in the opinion of the State, be 
most necessary to make the transfer. 
He (Mr. A..J. Balfour) quite admitted, 
whatever might be said for or against 
compulsory purchase—and there was a 
great deal to be said on both sides— 
that it would no doubt have the advan- 
tage to which he had alluded. But the 
whole framework of this Bill was 
founded upon the voluntary plan, and 
because it was so founded, and because, 
he thought, that the Amendment would 
to a great extent interfere with the 
smooth working of any voluntary plan, 
he would ask the Committee not to 
accept the Amendment proposed by the 
hon. Member in a very able and moder- 
ate speech. The hon. Gentleman had 
told them in a large number of cases 
the tenants with several holdings had 
not sufficient capital to work them, that 
in consequence the holdings were 
neglected, and that they were not a 
class whom the State or the Oountry 
should specially desire to favour by 
lending money on favourable terms, in 
order to induce them to purchase. But 
the hon. Member had omitted to con- 
sider that many of these men—probably 
the larger number of them—were really 
among the flower of the Irish farmers ; 
they were men who had generally suc- 
ceeded in their occupation; who had 
accumulated money and invested it for 
the benefit of their children, and by the 
possession of those various holdings 
they had proved themselves to be com- 
ss energetic, and thrifty farmers. 

t would, he thought, be a serious mis- 
fortune tc exclude that class from the 
advantages of the measure. Nobody 
could contemplate the course of land 
legislation in Ireland during the last 
few years without seeing that some of 
the very gravest difficulties with which 
they had to contend arose from the fact 
that their measures left out of account 
some small nucleus or class of tenants 
who did not benefit by their proceed- 
ings, and who, for that reason, after- 
wards became centres of dissatisfaction 
and discontent. That limitation might 
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erhaps have been necessary in the past; 
But, at all events, let them not repeat it 
when it was unnecessary. Let them not 
arbitrarily introduce a limit which might 
excite a kind of agitation against that 
Bill, which he should be sorry to see 
spread in any part of Ireland. Another 
practical objection to the Amendment 
which he asked the Committee to consider 
was this, that in many cases it was an 
enormous convenience, not so much to 
landlords as to the tenants in the first 
instance, and to incumbrancers in the 
second place, if any estate could be 
sold as a whole. That was a cheaper 
and a better process, but an estate 
could only be bought by the Land Com- 
mission if four-fifths of the tenants in 
number and value combined in a re- 
quest that the purchase should be 
effected. If, therefore, an Amendment 
of that kind were adopted, the power of 
purchasing estates en bloc by the Land 
Commission would become a!most a dead 
letter, and one of the most useful provi- 
sions of the Act of 1885 would lose all its 
virtue. Under these circumstances he 
earnestly asked the Committee not to 
insert this limitation in the Bill, which 
would probably not have any material 
effect in making the £5,000,000 go any 
further, while it would certainly inter- 
fere with the sale of many estates which 
would otherwise be dealt with as a 
whole. Much as he desired to see 
this £5,000,000 used in as economical 
a manner as possible, he could not 
consent to the proposed limitation. 

Tuz LORD MAYOR or DUBLIN 
(Mr. Sexton) (Belfast, W.) said, he 
was sorry in respect of this matter, as 
in the case of others which had arisen 
in the course of these debates, to com- 
plain, and complain strongly, of the in- 
sufficiency of the information which had 
been placed in the hands of hon. Mem- 
bers. Since that morning he had been 
afforded the opportunity of a cursory 
examination of the Blue Book contain- 
ing the last annual Report of the Com- 
mission. But while the Blue Book gave 
them information as to the number of 
applications for purchase which had 
been made, and the number which had 
been granted, it afforded no information 
as to the number of individual tenants 
who had applied. There was no in- 
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formation whatever to enable them to 
discover how far agro | of purchase 
y the Commissioners 


had been allowed 
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—or, in other words, how far individuals 
had been allowed to purchase more than 
one holding. He wished to know 
whether it was not possible to supply 
that information ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR was under- 
stood to say that he would make inquiry 
and see whether the information asked 
for by the hon. Member could not be 
supplied. 

rn. SEXTON said, he thanked the 
right hon. Gentleman. It would be most 
important, if possible, to have the in- 
formation. He did not think there was 
any force, whatever, in either of the 
two reasons which had been advanced 
by the right hon. Gentleman in opposi- 
tion to the Amendment of his hon. 
Friend the Member for Cork. The right 
hon. Gentleman was of opinion that it 
would be better for a tenant to be in 
possession of two farms because he 
might thereby be able to make provi- 
sion for his younger children; but 
surely a peasant proprietor who had 
only one farm was in an infinitely better 
position tomake provision forhischildren 
than the man who was unable to pur- 
chase any farm at all. He asked the Com- 
mittee to look at the inequality which the 
proposition of the right hon. Gentleman 
would establish. He would allow a man 
to obtain one or two or even three farms 
in order that he might be in a position 
to make provision for his younger chil- 
dren, while, on the other side of the road, 
there might be a tenant who was unable 
to make provision either for his elder’chil- 
dren, his youngerchildren, or himself, and 
yet he must continue to occupy the one 
farm alone. Therefore, public policy, 
even as interpreted by the right hon. 
Gentleman, was in favour of the Amend- 
ment. The hon. and learned Solicitor 
General for Ireland (Mr. Madden) had 
taken pride to himself, in the course of 
the debate, for the number of small 
holdings which had been created, and 
had told them that the greater portion 
of the £5,000,000 already voted had 
been applied to the purchase of small 
holdings. But if they allowed a man to 
purchase more than one farm they would 
initiate a system which would tend to 
create a new class of small landlords. 
As arule, a man who bought two or 
three small farms was not likely to 
occupy them, probably he would hold 
one as proprietor and let the others. 
The object of the proceeding in which 
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the Committee were now engaged was 
certainly not to replace the Irish land- 
lords by smaller landlords. Thesmaller 
the landlord became, the more sordid 
would be the nature of his transactions 
and the greater the evil. Instead of 
replacing larger landlords by smaller 
ones what was wanted was that they 
should replace rent-receiving landlords, 
large or small, by cultivating proprietors. 
He hoped they were not prepared to 
ignore that principle by allowing plu- 
rality of purchase. It would almost 
seem that right hon. Gentlemen opposite 
had made up their minds that they were 
going out of office very soon, and that it 
might be a long time before they came 
back again, they were so anxious to do all 
they could to foster the principle of large 
landed proprietors. The second reason 
given by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary for opposing the Amend- 
ment was that unless they allowed plu- 
rality of purchase it would be impos- 
sible or difficult for the Land Commission 
to buy whole estates. He doubted whe- 
ther the right hon. Gentleman could 
have inquired into the facts of the case 
or could have examined the Records of 
the Commission upon this question. 
How many entire estates had the Com- 
mission purchased during the last three 
years? The number was 12. Twelve 
throughout the whole of Ireland, and 
even those estates were very small seeing 
that the purchase money represented 
only £70,000. It was, therefore, evident 
that the Land Commission seldom pur- 
chased an entire estate for re-sale, and, 
consequently, any argument based upon 
the purchase of whole estates by the 
Land Commission was an argument of 
no force; and there was nothing what- 
ever in the argument of the right hon. 
Gentleman that the Land Commission 
must not be debarred from purchasing 
whcle estates, or otherwise the integrity 
of an estate might be prejudicially 
affected. The right hon. Gentleman said 
the Amendment left out the thrifty class. 
It did nothing of the kind. They were 
desirous that thrifty men should buy 
their farms, and thus secure an indepen- 
dent home of their own, as that would 
ensure the stability and secure the 
harmony and order of society, but they 
did not want them to add field to field 
and farm to farm, as that would tend to 
create aclass of small rent-receiving land- 
lords. There was another reason why he 
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thought the Government, from their 
point of view, ought to adopt the Amend- 
ment of his hon. Friend. The right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Solici- 
tor General for Ireland boasted that a 
great number of small holdings had 
been created under the operation of 
Lord Ashbourne’s Act. They had been 
told, in various forms, in the course of 
the debates that the Ashbourne Act was 
the competitor of the National League. 
In the language of the hon. and gallant 
Member for North Armagh (Colonel 
Saunderson) the Ashbourne Act would 
‘‘ knock the bottom out of the National 
League,” and it was said that most of 
the tenant farmers, since they became 
proprietors of their holdings, had given 
up Zhe Freeman’s Journal, and had ceased 
to subscribe to the funds of the League. 
Personally, he preferred that a tenant 
should be able to improve his position, 
even if, after purchasing his holding, he 
ceased to be a member of the National 
League or to take in Zhe Freeman’s 
Journal. There had never been the 
slightest desire to maintain the National 
League to the injury of the Irish ten- 
ants, and if a tenant on becoming a 
purchaser was willing to abandon his 
position in connection with the National 
League by all means let him do so. 
[ Cries of ‘Oh, oh!” ] Yes; certainly. 
He could only repeat that he should 
prefer to see the tenant improve his 
position, even if after the improvement 
he left the League, rather than he 
should remain in it and suffer in his 
position. What he objected to was the 
plurality of purchase. Instead of one 
man being allowed to purchase three 
farms, three men ought to be allowed 
to purchase them. He was astonished 
that the Government could not see the 
force of his argument, because if his 
suggestion was carried out, instead of 
taking away one man from tue National 
League they would take three. He was 
quite willing, in that way, to lose them 
as members of the League. So, also, 
was his hon. Friend the Member for 
Cork, notwithstanding the argument of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary that every man who became 
a purchaser and left the League be- 
came a loyal supporter of the Tory 
Party. Surely that was no reason, 
even from the Government point of 
view, why the Amendment should be 
rejected. 
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Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) 
said, the Amendment only referred to 
the status quo which existed in the Act 
of 1885, before it was altered by the 
Amendment Act of 1887. He might 
add that the provision which effected 
the alteration passed through the House 
without amendment and without debate, 
and, indeed, without any notice having 
been taken of it. The second section of 
the original Act was construed to mean 
that a man should not be allowed to pur- 
chase a holding upon which he was non- 
resident. But this Government slipped 
into the Act of 1887, in Section 14, Sub- 
section 3, a provision that any person 
in occupation of, and paying rent for, 
the holding, held under a contract of 
tenancy, should have power of redemp- 
tion and purchase. It was quite evi- 
dent, therefore, that the Land Commis- 
sion construed the Act of 1885 to mean 
that only occupying tenants should 
become purchasers. His hon. Friend’s 
Amendment simply proposed to revert 
to what was the original meaning of 
Lord Ashbourne’s Act, and he thought 
it was only reasonable that the Govern- 
ment should accept the Amendment, 
and go back to the original position. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary had that night made one of 
the most important admissions which 
had been extracted from him since his 
occupation of his present Office—namely, 
the admission he had made in reference 
to mistakes in the previous policy of the 
Government in excluding certain por- 
tions of the tenants from the benefits 
of Irish legislation. The Irish Members 
had always pressed the case of these 
tenants; but when last year they suc- 
ceeded in placing them in the position 
of town park holders, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary refused, 
when his own Amendments were refused, 
to insist upon them. All the right hon. 
Gentleman was now asked to do was to 
revert to the original provisions ef the 
Ashbourne Act. For his own part, he 
did not see that the Land Commission 
would be at all able to apportion and 
allot this money properly, unless some 
attention was given to the suggestion he 
had made at the close of the debate the 
other night. He thought it would be 
admitted that it was more desirable to 
make some persons tenant proprietors 
than others. It would be admitted, 
further, in the words of the Ashbourne 
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Act itself, that occupying tenants had 
most claim to this £5,000,000 sterling. 
If, however, the Land Commissioners 
adopted the improper principle of ‘ frst 
come, first served,” merely because a 
particular claimant put in a claim for 
money on a Monday, although a great 
deal better tenant presented himself on 
Tuesday, they would, in his opinion, be 
adopting a principle which would defeat 
the good intentions of Parliament. If 
the Ashbourne Act was to be carried 
out, his hon. Friend’s Amendment would 
have considerable weight, and would 
prevent the Commissicners from adopt- 
ing the principle of ‘first come, first 
served.” He would suggest that the 
Commissioners, before sanctioning ad- 
vances, should wait for a period of three 
or four months after the passing of the 
Bill, and, instead of adopting the “first 
come, first served”’ principle, should ad- 
vance the money, on adequate security, 
to resident tenants—or, in the words of 
Lord Ashbourne’s Act, to occupying 
tenants resident on their holdings. Be- 
fore they scattered their money about, 
because some man happened to have 
got into his own hands some three or 
four different holdings—certainly a man 
who least desired State aid—they ought 
to be told what steps the Commissioners 
would take to give effect to the provision 
relating to occupying tenants which was 
contained in the Ashbourne Act of 1885, 
and drop the pernicious principle of 
* first come, first served.” If the Com- 
missioners would wait until they got in 
a reasonable number of applications, 
they would have a complete purview of 
the work before them, and be able to 
decide upon the merits of each case. 
Mr. ESSLEMONT (Aberdeen, E.) 
said, he was anxious to say a word or 
two upon this Amendment from the 
point of view of a Scotch Representa- 
tive. He believed there was not a 
Scotch agriculturist—and there were 
many of them in Aberdeenshire—who 
would not readily buy his holding on 
the terms offered under the Ashbourne 
Act, especially if he could obtain it for 
from 17 to 20 years’ purchase. Scottish 
agriculturists, who were called upor to 
vote £10,000,000 to Ireland, on con- 
ditions they could not obtain for 
themselves, were entitled to ask that 
the credit of the State should not 
be used except on behalf of those 
tenants in Ireland who were in strictly 
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necessitous circumstances. He did not 
believe that the Scotch agriculturists 
had any jealous feeling towards the 
agriculturists of the Sister Island, and 
if strong claims were shown for the 
aid of the State they would not be un- 
willing to interpose their own position 
as an integral part of the United King- 
dom on behalf of the Irish tenants. But 


he submitted that they ought not to be | q 


called upon to pledge their credit for the 
well-to-do tenants of Ireland, and to con- 
fer upon them privileges which were de- 
nied to themselves. Therefore they ought 
not to be asked to give the necessary 
security for this advance of £10,000,000 
without being assured by Her Majesty’s 
Government that the money would only 
be given to those whose necessitous cir- 
cumstances entitled them to ask for such 
an advance. What could he say to his 
Aberdeenshire constituents to satisfy 
them that he had done right in asking 
them to become security for the well-to- 
do farmers of Ireland in obtaining ad- 
vances of the public money at a low 
rate of interest? At any rate. the ad- 
vances ought to be restricted to neces- 
sitous cases. The land was an exact 
quantity and ought to be distributed 
among as many tenants as possible. But 
although it might be desirable to in- 
crease the number of the holders of 
land, the money of the State ought not 
to be used in enabling tenants to buy 
farms of 300 or 400 acres, especially 
when the Scotch agriculturists, who con- 
tributed a considerable portion of the 
money, were unable to obtain money on 
any terms for the purchase of the small 
holdings on which they live. He claimed 
the support of the noble Lord the 
Member for South Paddington (Lord 
Randolph Churchill) on this point. 
He understood that the noble Lord 
was to be invited to contest a con- 
stituency in which he (Mr. Esslemont) 
was interested. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
(Paddington, 8.): In order to save the 
time of the Committee, I may tell the 
hon. Member that I have received no 
such invitation. 

Mr. ESSLEMONT said, he was very 
sorry to hear it, being prepared to give 
the noble Lord a hearty reception. He 
would, however, warn the noble Lord 
that if he did go down to Scotland he 
ought to be provided with a fair and 
reasonable answer to the questions which 
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were certain to be put to him on this head 
—namely, whether the Scotch agricul- 
turists were to be called upon to give 
security for the advance of money to 
Irish tenants to enable them to purchase 
two or three farms while they were 
unable to obtain money on any condi- 
tions whatever for the purchase of their 
own farms from the Imperial Exche- 
uer ? 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappew) (Dublin Uni- 
versity) said, that two or three matters 
had been brought forward in the course 
of the discussion upon which he should 
like to say a word. The hon. and learned 
Member for North Longford (Mr. T. 
M. Healy) had referred to a clause in 
the Act of 1887, which he contended 
amounted to a departure from the Act 
of 1885. The impression of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman was not quite 
correct. The Policy of Lord Ashbourne’s 
Act was in no respect altered by the 
legislation of last year. The primary 
object of the Ashbourne Act, no doubt, 
was to enable the occupying tenant to 
become the owner of his holding, and 
the object of the Amendment introduced 
into the Act of 1887 was not to interfere 
with the preference given by the Act of 
1885 to occupying tenants, but to enable 
the Land Commissioners to dispense 
with formal devolution of title and the 
tenants’ interest in certaiz cases. That 
was the object of the Amendment, and 
that alone. It did not at all interfere 
with the section of the Act of 1885, 
to which the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman had referred, but the occupying 
tenant still had the preference. He 
concurred that the primary object was 
to enable the occupying tenant to be- 
come the owner of his holding; but 
that object would be best carried out 
by not laying down a hard and fast 
rule, that in no circumstances should the 
tenant of a holding, covered by the 
Amendment, become the purchaser of 
any adjoining holding. He was informed 
that cases of purchase by tenants not in 
occupation were not numerous. There 
were, however, some instances in which 
a man was in possession of what was 
substantially one entire farm, but which 
technically consisted of several hold- 
ings, and why should he be prevented 
from becoming the owner of the entire 
farm? It must be remembered that 
there were very stringent provisions in 
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the Act of 1885 against sub-letting, by 
which it was impossible for a tenant 

urchaser to constitute himself into a 
andlord. That, he thought, was a com- 
plete answer to the mischief which was 
present to the mind of hon. Members 
opposite. The hon. and learned Mem- 
ber said that he (Mr. Madden) had 
asserted that the effect of Lord Ash- 
bourne’s Act had been largely to enable 
small tenants to become the owners of 
their holdings. It was true that he had 
said so. He had divided the holdings 
into various classes, small holdings which 
were very numerous; moderate sized 
holdings at a rental of from £10 to 
£30, of which there was a larger num- 
ber; and large holdings; and he had 
added that the working of the Act had 
been in the direction of creating peasant 
proprietors. His right hon. Friend the 
Chief Secretary had pointed out that 
the purchase of any large estate would 
be seriously impeded by the adoption of 
the Amendment, and the hon. Member 
for West Belfast (Mr. Sexton) replied to 
that argumentthat very few entire estates 
had been purchased by the Land Com- 
mission. That was quite true, but 
although that was one of the cases in 
which the Amendment would havea 
detrimental operation, it was not the only 
one. There were not only cases of pur- 
chase by the Land Commissioners for the 
purpose of re-sale to the tenants. There 
were, in addition, a large number of cases 
in which the landlord had sold, or been 
anxious to sell, an entire estate. It ap- 
peared to him that substantially the Act 
had operated in the direction the hon. 
Member desired, and it would be diffi- 
cult to extend its operation in that direc- 
_ by laying down a hard and fast 
ine. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH (Bradford, W.) 
said, the Blue Book—which had at last 
found its way into the hands of hon. 
Members—placed them for the first time 
in a position to examine the case pre- 
sented by the Government. The Act of 
1885 was regarded as an experiment, 
and it was the apparent intention of the 
Government to enlarge the scope of that 
experiment without supplying the House 
of Commons with information by which 
it was possible to judge whether the 
experiment, as far as it had gone, had 
been a success, The hon. Member for 
Cork had hit the right nail on the head 
when he characterized the scheme as 
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altogether a haphazard one. He felt 
certain that the House of Commons 
would not have allowed it to have pro- 
ceeded as far as it had gone unchal- 
lenged, if it had been known outside the 
Government that the Commissioners 
would have been allowed to carry out 
such schemes as they now found from 
the Blue Book had been the rule. He 
wished to draw the attention of the Com- 
mittee to one or two considerations in 
regard to the number of tenancies, but 
not the number of tenants, which would 
make the case worse, because the infor- 
mation supplied by the Government was 
confined to the number of tenancies. 
The average area of a holding was 40 
acres, and the average rental £33. He 
did not see why the people of this country 
were to be landed in an enormous loan 
for the scheme of this kind for Ireland 
alone. According to the view of his hon. 
Friend the Member for West Aberdeen, 
upon some future day they were likely 
to have a similar claim from the Scotch 
agriculturists, who would object to have 
the credit of the country so largely mort- 
gaged that the chance of any other part 
of the kingdom obtaining aid would be 
very small indeed. These facts, he 
thought, proved the necessity for the 
limitation proposed by the hon. Member 
for Cork. If £5,000,000 had been 
squandered, it was very desirable that 
a second £5,000,000 should not be 
treated in the same manner. If the 
intention of Parliament was really 
to assuage the suffering and re- 
move the disaffection and political 
discontent of Ireland, then the pcor 
ought to have had the first considera- 
tion. But the very opposite had been 
the case. Take the case of Ulster. 
During last year 80,000 acres had been 
dealt with, and the number of tenancies 
were 2,300, representing an average in 
the case of each tenancy of nearly 40 
acres. For his own part, he was more 
than ever convinced that what was in 
the mind of the Government in originat- 
ing the scheme was the relief of the 
landlord class and not of the tenants, 
and, in the second place, the facts shown 
in the Return proved that neither the 
Government nor the Commission had 
sought to reach the lowest depth of 
poverty in Ireland from which the great 
majority of tenants was suffering. He 
did not know what might bein the mind 
of the Government now, but he trusted 
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that the majority of the r tenants 
would be reached. Nevertheless, as far 
as the present scheme went, there was 
nothing on the face of the Return to 
show that any substantial good had as 
yet been done to the majority of the 
Irish tenants. His own opinion was 
that it was a scheme which had been 
manipulated in the interests of Ulster 
rimarily, where the landlord pressure 
had been greatest. Now the Committee 
had been made acquainted with the 
mode in which the Act had been admi- 
nistered, the security asked for by the 
Amendment on behalf of the mass of 
the tenants became absolutely necessary, 
and it was in the highest degree desir- 
able that the Commissioners should be 
prevented in future from taking the line 
they had hitherto taken. Unfortunately, 
precedents had been established which 
made it almost impossible to do any- 
thing like justice to other parts of 
Ireland, still less to give consideration 
to claims from other parts of the United 
Kingdom. For his own part, he thought 
that if the Committee had seen reason 
to limit the further progress of the 
experiment to a loan of another 
£1,500,000 the Government would have 
been saved from falling into a serious 
mistake. 

Mr. MURPHY (Dublin, St. Patrick’s) 
said, he failed to see that either 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary or the hon. and learned Solic- 
itor General for Ireland had given any 
substantial reason why the Government 
should resist the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Cork. He thought 
that they had carefully suppressed their 
real reasons for opposing the Amend- 
ment, which was that where a man was 
holding, perhaps, three or four farms in 
a certain locality, it might be necessary 
for the landlord to hold on to a certain 
portion of the estate after he had sold 
the restof it, and, consequently, he would 
not be able to march off, as an hon. 
Friend near him had said, with the 
whole of the “swag.” Personally he 
preferred to have large landlords to 
small ones, and he entirely denied that 
a farmer who resided on owe holding 
and had three or four other holdings 
scattered about, could be any improve- 
ment on the existing class of landlords. 
A considerable number of men who had 
taken these farms did not work them 
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themselves at all, but stocked them with 
cattle and let them out to dairymen, 
who took them at so much per cow. 
That was a cheap way of getting rid 
of all the responsibility of working 
the farm. But was it a system on 
which this country ought to expend its 
taxes in promoting? If the Bill was 
to pass, he did not see why Parliament 
should not provide assistance for every 
speculator out of the taxes, as the men 
against whom this Amendment was di- 
rected were mere speculators in land 
and not bond fide peasant occupiers. He 
saw but one reason for the measure— 
namely, that it was a scheme to enable 
the landlords to get out of the country, 
while he would prefer to see them ob- 
liged to hold on to such portions of 
their estates as this Amendment would 
exempt from the provisions of the Pur- 
chase Act, and so give them some tie to 
keep them in the country. It would be 
far better than that a new landlord 
owning three or four farms should be 
created. 

Mr. LEA (Londonderry, 8.) said, he 
could not agree with his hon. Friend the 
Member for West Bradford (Mr. Illing- 
worth). The Ulster tenants had always 
taken advantage of Acts of Parliament 
intended for their benefit because of their 
confidence in the Imperial Parliament. 
The applications for fair rents under the 
Act of 1881 were more numerous from 
Ulster than from any other part of 
Ireland. As regarded the particular 
Amendment, he had some sympathy 
with the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Cork, and he should be sorry to see 
this Grant consumed by men holding 
two or three farms. But he doubted 
the wisdom of putting a limitation into 
the Act, and the Amendment would have 
such little operation that it was hardly 
worth while putting it into the Bill. 

Mr. W. O’BRIEN (Cork Co, N.E.) 
said, the hon. Member who had just 
addressed the Committee said that the 
Ulster tenants had always distinguished 
themselves by their acceptance of any 
legislation on the part of the House of 
Commons that was intended for their 
benefit. That was quite true, and in 
enormous numbers they swarmed into 
the Land Court the moment the Land 
Act was passed. They were, however, 
the first to discover the blunder they 
had made, and ever since they had been 
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groaning under the rents they had been 
in such a hurry to have fixed. From 
the Blue Book just printed, they would 
appear to have been bitten again by 
the purchases under the Land Purchase 
Act of 1885, because he found that the 
rate of purchase in Ulster was a decimal 
over 18 years, while the rate in Munster, 
where the tenants were not so eager to 
take these things at a rush, was only 16 
years’ purchase. It would probably 
turn out that, in the long run, there was 
some wisdom in waiting. In discussing 
the Amendment, the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary had used a 
very remarkable expression in the course 
of his speech. He had said that the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Cork would be prejudicial to the 
‘flower of the smaller tenantry of 
Ireland.” He was rather afraid that 
the expression was only the right hon. 
Gentleman’s picturesque way of de- 
scribing what in Ireland were known as 
“land grabbers.”” He thought that 
the speech of the right hon. Gentleman 
contained an admission that the Act did 
operate unquestionably, to a large ex- 
tent, as a bonus to land grabbers. Of 
the agricultural tenants, in Ulster at 
least one-fourth held duplicate or tripli- 
cate tenancies—that was to say, that 
there were two or three farms in the 
holding vf one man, and that one man 
was very frequently a professional land 
grabber. Out of the 8,000 sales under 
the Act of 1885, it would be found that 
from 1,500 to 2,000 of the purchases 
were made by the holders of two, three, 
and four farms. And this would very 
naturally happen, because what the 
Commissioners had to look to was the 
security for the loan much more than 
the class of tenants who were to have 
the land, and the land grabber who had 
accumulated several farms in his hands, 
and who had acquired means by trade 
in neighbouring towns and not by culti- 
vating the land, would be considered far 
better security than the cultivating 
tenant. Those were the men who ob- 
tained the loans very much in preference 
to the poorer tenants.- But was it that 
class of men that this Act was intended 
to benefit? They might as well take a 
prosperous shopkeeper in one of the 
principal streets of London, and buy up 
his shop in order to present him with 
the fee-simple of it. As far as he could 
gather from the administration of the 
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Act, there was no guarantee that the 
State might not be buying half-a-dozen 
farms for the same man. Very often 
this class of man had four or five 
different farms on the same estate, and 
the Land Commission had no means of 
ascertaining how many farms were in 
the occupation of a particular tenant. 
There was another disadvantage which 
this system of buying up all the land of 
the large farmers had—namely, that it 
increased the difficulty of establishing a 
peasant proprietary inIreland. He be- 
lieved that £50,000,000 or £60,000,000, 
properly expended, would buy out all 
the small agricultural holdings which 
could by possibility be called peasant 
properties. The remainder of the Irish 
tenants could fairly well take care of 
themselves, at all events, as to the pur- 
chase-money ; but the difficulty of the 
system was that the Land Commissioners 
naturally had their eye first on the 
security of the British taxpayer. Con- 
sequently, the State did all it could for 
those who were well off already, and did 
nothing for those who were unable to 
do anything for themselves. At the 
last Election they were told that 
£200,000,000 would be necessary to 
buy out the Irish landlords. Why, one 
quarter of the money, if properly ex- 
pended, would answer every good pur- 
pose. He should certainly vote for the 
Amendment of his hon. Friend the 
Member for Cork, and he did not think 
the hon. and learned Solicitor General 
for Ireland had disturbed the contention 
of the hon. and learned Member for 
North Longford that the Amendment 
simply carried out the principle of the 
Act of 1885. Although he took a 
different view in some respects from the 
hon. Member for Cork as to the effects 
of the present system, he thought the 
Bill was a Bill for encouraging land 
grabbing. 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
ealdy, &c.) said, be thought that if it 
was desired to arouse a strong Conser- 
vative feeling in Ireland by the creation 
of an Irish peasant proprietary, it would 
be absolutely necessary to make some 
such limitation of the Bill as was pro- 
posed by the Amendment. 

Apmrrat FIELD (Sussex, Eastbourne) 
said, he felt unable to give a silent vote 
upon this Amendment. He had the 
honour to represent an agricultural con- 
stituency who took great interest in 
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these debates, and, although he intended 
to support the Government and vote 
against the Amendment, he wanted to 
hear something from the hon. and 
learned Solicitor General for Ireland in 
answer to the observations of the hon. 
and learned Member for North Longford 
(Mr. T. M. Healy). Many of his friends 
had been much exercised by the way in 
which the Act had been worked for the 
benefit of Ulster tenants who were 
already prosperous and on good terms 
with their landlords. He agreed with 
the hon. Member who spoke last that 
the Act was introduced with the best in- 
tentions; the desire being, if possible, 
to assist the occupying tenants in pur- 
chasing their holdings. He did not 
believe it was ever intended, or indeed 
that it was ever thought of, that it should 
be a measure to apply mainly to Ulster. 
He said that there must be enormous 
difficulty in prescribing the operation of 
the Act and to say what portion of the 
fund should be spent in one part of the 
country and what in another. He wished 
to know if it was not possible that some 
proper iustructions might be given to the 
Land Commissioners so that a months’ 
delay should elapse before any scheme 
of purchace was sanctioned. In the 
meantime, advertisements for appli- 
cations made might be inserted in the 
local papers. He knew the difficulty of 
laying down a hard and fast line, but 
precautions should be taken not to allot 
the money unduly to particular localities. 
He, therefore, though it was the duty of 
hon. Members on that side of the House 
not to sit silent but to tell the Govern- 
ment what their view of the matter was. 
The hon. and learned Solicitor General 
had made no reply to the remarks of the 
hon. and learned Member for North 
Longford. He thought they were worthy 
of some revly, and he would therefore 
ask if it were not possible to frame some 
instruction of the kind he had sug- 
gested ? 
Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he thought 
a considerable part of the discussion 
eally dealt with the Amendment dis- 
posed of on Friday night rather than the 
Amendment now before the Committee. 
With regard to what had fallen from bis 
hon. and gallant Friend (Admiral Field) 
it would seem that he desired that the 
money should be more evenly spread 
over the whole of Ireland. That object 
was a natural and desirable one, but, 
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unfortunately, it was impossible to pro- 
vide any machinery to carry it into 
effect. The number of pluralists did 
not, he thought, exceed 100. Theessence 
of the voluntary system was that those 
should come into it who desired to 
come—“ first come, first served.” No 
doubt, if he had the power he would 
allocate the money according to his 
views as to the necessities of the case, 
and he should probably spend moro 
money in certain districts than in 
others—such, for instaace, as grazing 
districts. If they had a compulsory 
system they could allocate the money to 
their own views of the public needs, but 
they could not have a voluntary system, 
and, at the same time, the advantages 
of a compulsory system. He had given 
his best consideration to the matter, and 
he could find no method by which the 
suggestion of his hon. and gallant 
Friend could be carried out—that was 
where equalization could be arrived at— 
consistently with the voluntary system. 

Mr. SEXTON said, that some of the 
remarks of the hon. and_ gallant 
Member for Eastbourne (Admiral Field) 
were directed to an Amendment which 
had been moved on Friday night. The 
right hon. Gentleman in reply to the 
speech of the hon. and gallant Admiral 
had pointed out that which must be 
admitted, that even if the money were 
equally divided between the four Pro- 
vinces of Ireland there would still be an 
inequality when they took into conside- 
ration the population. Would the right 
hon. Gentleman be willing to accept an 
Amendment by which the money should 
be allocated in accordance with the gross 
valuation of agricultural land and the 
population? He should be glad to know 
whether a proposal of that kind would 
receive the attention of the Government. 
On Friday night there were many objec- 
tions heard ; one was that it would be un- 
fair to ask one Province to wait for the 
money if another Province was not pre- 
pared to receiveit. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had painted graphically the 
eagerness of the tenants to have the 
money, and therefore they might take 
the gross value of holdings in the dif- 
ferent Provinces, and allot the money in 
different instalments, say one-fourth at 
a time. 

Sir JOHN COLOMB (Tower Ham- 
lets, Bow, &c.) rose to Order. He 
wished to know if it was in Order for the 
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hon. Member to discuss an Amendment 
that was disposed of on Friday night, 
and which was entirely different from 
the Amendment now before the Com- 
mittee. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, the discus- 
sion was certainly becoming irregular. 
He had been willing to allow the diseus- 
sion, but it was now desirable to place 
some limit upon it. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he had been only 
following the course of the discussion as 
it had proceeded. He had handed in to 
the Chair an Amendment which he 
should personally move, and which, if 
adopted, would not hamper the discre- 
tion of the Commissioners, but would 
get rid of the vicious principle which 
was embodied in the clause as it stood. 
If they were to take each case as it came 
up, and deal with it at once, he was 
afraid that although the case might 
benefit one, there would be many others 
that would be left out. He therefore 
proposed to provide that the Land Com- 
missioners, while sanctioning advances 
to the tenants, should have regard to 
expediency and to relative urgency of 
the particular applications. 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.) said, he 
would not object to allow the discussion 
to proceed on these lines if it were con- 
sidered relevant, but he wanted to know 
what was the result of the meditations 
of the right hon. Gentleman the First 
Lord of the Treasury, who promised on 
Friday night that he would consider 
some means of carrying out the sugges- 
tions that were made on that occasion. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY said, he would 
like to have some reply to the point he 
had raised. The principleof the Amend- 
ment of his hon. Friend the Member for 
Cork was that preference should be given 
to occupying tenants; and there was a 
provision in Lord Ashbourne’s Act which 
provided that the occupying tenant 
should have first claim. That, however, 
was inconsistent with the principle now 
urged by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary. How could they give 
a preference to the residential tenants 
unless they waited to see what applica- 
tions were made. He was much obliged 
to the hon. and gallant Admiral opposite 
for reinforcing the argument he had used, 
and he now wished to ask the Govern- 
ment in what way was it proposed that 
the Land Commission should give effect 
to the second section of Lord Ashbourne’s 
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Act? It would be impossible to give 
effect to it, unless they waited for two 
months or a quarter, until all the appli- 
cations were sent in, and then allow the 
_ ery in accordance with the spirit 
of Lord Ashbourne’s Act. The Land 
Commission had now told the Govern- 
ment what the principle was upon which 
they proceeded, and he thought the Go- 
vernment might find that it was be- 
coming a very serious matter. He would 
give an illustration which came under 
his own notice that day. An advertise- 
ment had recently been issued by a firm 
of solicitors in Dublin, Messrs. Dudgeon 
and Emerson, who were the agents of the 
Emergency Association in Ireland, and 
was printed in one of the Ulster papers. 
He could not give the exact words of the 
advertisement, but they amounted to 
this—‘‘ Farmers wanted for Ulster ; 
none but Protestants need apply.” An 
hon. Friend had handed the advertise- 
ment to him, and the precise words were 
these— 


“Vacant farms. Important to Protestant 
farmers and their sons. There are several vacant 
farms to let in the County of Louth and Meath, 
in close proximity to good markets. None but 
Protestants need apply. Signed Dudgeon and 
Emerson.”’ 


If anyone had read the book in Ireland 
published by the late A. M. Sullivan, 
and become aware of what happened in 
the fifties he would be able to guess 
what might happen in the present case. 
Mr. Sullivan showed that on Lord Lorton’s 
estate, when a score of Protestants were 
imported they were shot down in the 
most abominable manner, and, unless the 
Government would tell the Committee 
on what principle they were going to 
proceed, and whether this was a Bill 
intended to plant resident tenants on the 
soil or to bring in importations from 
other districts, where they were already 
increasing in some localities, it would be 
impossible to know what the real object 
was. He complained that they were not 
receiving from the Government that 
reasonable information which they were 
entitled to expect. The Amendment of 
his hon. Friend the Member for Cork 
was distinctly on the lines of Lord Ash- 
bourne’s own Act, and, unless the Go- 
vernment were promoting the Bill from 
a political point of view in order to 
benfit land grabbers, and to benefit per- 
sous who belonged to their own Party, 
they would accept somesuch Amendmen ¢ 
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as that of his hon. Friend. What was 
the principle on which the money was to 
be allocated according to Lord Ash- 
bourne’s Act? It was that preference 
should be given to occupying tenants. 
The Government were now asking 
for a further sum of £5,000,000, and 
it was essential that they should 
tell the Committee whether they were 
going to allocate it in accordance with 
the provisions of the Ashbourne Act or 


not. 

Mr. GILL (Louth, 8.) said, that the 
Amendment went to the root of the chief 
danger arising under the Bill, which was 
that while removing one class of land- 
lord they would create another and a 
worse class, whose influence had not been 
found salutary either in France or the 
United States. Both the hon.and learned 
Solicitor General for Ireland and the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary had expressed their belief that it 
would be desirable to guard against the 
danger of removing one class of land- 
lords and creating another class in their 
stead, instead of creating peasant pro- 
prietors. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary opposed the Amend- 
ment chiefly on the ground that it created 
the principle of selection, that it gave 
the Land Commission power to select 
one particular class of tenants who were 
to receive the benefit of the Act. The 
right hon. Gentleman said that that was 
opposed to the voluntary principle on 
which Lord Ashbourne’s Act was based. 
Now, he denied that the Act was based 
on a voluntary principle, because the 
tenant had no option in the matter. He 
was entirely deprived of the power of 
initiation; he had no initiation in the 
matter, but, so far as the landlord was 
concerned, it was voluntary, and he could 
avail himself of its provisions as fhe 
pleased. The tenant, on the contrary, 
could not stir until the landlord chose to 
give him leave, so that in that respect 
the argument of the Chief Secretary that 
the Bill proposed to establish voluntary 
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hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary 
told the Committee that plurality of 
purchase, even if allowed, would 
only affect a small portion of the Irish 
peasants, and the right hon. Gentleman 
had volunteered the information that 
among the purchasers under the Act 
there had only been 200 pluralists. He 
wished to know how the right hon. Gen- 
tleman knew that? The Return which 
had been submitted to the House gave 
them no information on that point, and 
he should like to know how the right 
hon. Gentleman had ascertained the fact. 
If the right hon. Gentleman did know 
it for a fact, why did he not let the House 
know it also? In the absence of official 
information upon an important point of 
that nature, he refused to accept the 
statement of the right hon. Gentleman. 
He believed that the great majority of 
purchases effected under the Act had 
been effected by a class of men that it 
was not intended to benefit at all. That 
was proved by the only figures which 
had been supplied to them to guide them 
as to the mode in which the money had 
been advanced. They were told that the 
average purchase-money in each case 
was £33, and the average acreage over 
40. That pointed to holdings in Ireland 
far exceeding in extent those held by 
the tenants whom they were anxious to 
constitute the peasant proprietors of the 
country. Therefore it was evident that 
the statements of the right hon. Gentle- 
man was not borne out by the facts. 
Both the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary and the hon. and learned 
Solicitor General for Ireland had stated 
that the adoption of the Amendment 
would prevent the purchase of whole 
estates in Ireland by the Land Commis- 
sion. But it had been pointed out by 
the hon. Member for West Belfast ( Mr. 
Sexton), in the very damaging com- 
mentary he had made upon that state- 
ment, that out of the whole number of 
purchases affected under the Act there 
were only 12 in which entire estates had 
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Gentleman argued that the Act operated 
against anything like the creation of a 
petty landlord class, but he (Mr. Gill) 
wished to point out to the Committee 
that the consent of the Commission was 
only atemporary matter, andcouldonly be 
withheld so long as the instalments of the 
purchase-money were unpaid. The mo- 
ment the purchase was absolutelyeffected, 
the consent of the Commissioners became 
unnecessary, and the new proprietor 
could do what he pleased with the hold- 
ing. He maintained that the adoption 
of the Amendment was essential in 
order to prevent the vital and sanitary 
principle of Lord Ashbourne’s Act from 
being wrecked by the creation of a 
new class of landlords. The Amend- 
ment touched the root of the chief dan- 
ger, and, as he had pointed out, the ex- 
perience of other countries, such as 
France and the Western States of 
America, showed that great evils might 
be introduced by the creation of a class 
of petty landlords. In many districts 
of America, owing to the grant of large 
tracts of land, a landlord class had 
been rapidly springing up, and the Legis- 
lature of Illinois within the last 18 
months had had to pass a most drastic 
Act against the system which would 
render null and void all contracts in 
future by which one man attempted to 
obtain possession of several holdings. 
He maintained that the creation of petty 
landlordism in Ireland was the danger 
they had to guard against, and, in his 
opinion, they could only be guarded 
against by some such limitation as that 
which was proposed in the Amendment. 
The Amendment, whether it was likely 
to be effective or ineffective, was well 
worthy the careful consideration of the 
Committee. It had not yet been shown 
that the adoption of the Amendment 
would contravene any real principle of 
the Bill, or that it was not in fact the 
best expedient they could devise at the 
present moment for checking these evils 
which would prevent the creation of a 
peasant proprietary. He hoped that with 
the view of preventing the creation of 
the system of petty landlords the Go- 
vernment and all sides of the House 
would devote to the Amendment a far 
larger amount of attention than it had 
yet received. 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT (Derby) 
said, the Amendment was evidently one 
of the very highest importance in the 
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consideration of the Bill. It was per 
fectly plain that there was nothing in 
the Bill to prevent its provisions from 
being used for extensive land specula- 
tions. There was nothing whatever so 
far as he knew in the Bill to prevent a 
man from going on at the expense of 
the English taxpayer, and purchasing 
holdings with the intention of reselling 
them at a profit. He knew nothin 

from the operation of the Act that ail 
prevent it from being used for extensive 
land speculations, or if they liked to 
call it so, land grabbing purposes. 
There was another purpose for which it 
might also be used, especially in the 
North of Ireland—namely, for dealing 
with land not with the knowledge of 
the Commissioners who did not go behind 
the arrangements for purchasing soil, 
but by making arrangements with the 
owner and the proposed buyer. Sup- 
posing that the landlords in the North 
of Ireland, with a view of getting hold 
of the land for their own purposes, 
acted on the principle of the notice 
which had been read by the hon. and 
learned Member for North Longford 
(Mr. T. M. Healy)—namely, that ‘ none 
but Protestants need apply,” the whole 
of the money granted under the Ash- 
bourne Act might be used for the odious 
purpose of bringing about an exclu- 
sively Protestant ownership and occu- 
pation to the exclusion of Roman 
Catholics. Were they to write this 
notice over the door of the Land Com- 
mission,—‘‘ None but Protestants need 
apply?” They might draw some con- 
clusions that that had been the principle 
upon which the Act had been worked 
more or less. He would not say that it 
was the intention of the Commissioners, 
but only that it was the effect of the 
working of the Act, because it had been 
shown that in Ulster the larger part of 
the money had been used; and it would 
now appear that upon one estate, the 
Massereene, which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chief Secretary had held up 
as a model estate in Ireland, a circular 
had been issued offering land for occu- 
pation with the intimation that none 
but Protestants need apply! If such a 
circular had been issued by the Irish 
Members they would all have been put 
in prison. It was boycotting and ex- 
clusive dealing with a vengeance. It 
was boycotting the whole Catholic popu- 
lation. It was the Unionist doctrine ; 
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it was the doctrine the noble Lord the 
Member for Rossendale (the Marquess 
of Hartington) went to Belfast to preach, 
and Messrs. Dudgeon and Emerson— 
who issued the circular—were the solic- 
itors to the Loyal and Patriotic Union. 
So far as the application for the 
£5,000,000 already advanced, the Pro- 
testants of Ulster had already got the 
lion’s share of it. What was to prevent 
some large Protestant landlord from 
taking advantage of the new £5,000,000 
and the terms now offered by the Ex- 
chequer, and then to take care that none 
but Protestants should take part in the 
arrangements. What security was there 
that the Orange landlords would not 
work the Act upon this principle? It 
was quite possible. They could make 
their own bargains; and if they brought 
the person with whom they make the 
bargain before the Commissioners, the 
Commissioners had no right to inquire 
into the facts of the case. He wished 
to know what security there was that 
Messrs. Dudgeon and Emerson would 
not work the fund on this principle 
behind the backs of the Commissioners, 
on the basis that no Roman Catholics 
need apply, and with the object of 
establishing a Protestant settlement in 
different parts of Ireland. He knew 
something of the nature of the trans- 
actions which were already going on in 
the County of Down at this moment, and 
the Government ought to be called upon 
to show what security there was to guard 
against contracts being made without 
the knowledge of the Commissioners, on 
the principle that none but Protestants 
need apply. He knew that he should 
not have the support of the Liberal 
Unionists in this matter, but in the 
name of what used to be the Liberal 
Party he felt bound to enter his protest 
against any such scheme which meant 
the re-establishment of the bitter and 
mischievous principles of the old ascend- 
ancy, and if attempted to be carried 
out would mean Civil War. Hon. 
Members were there to resist any such 
scheme, and to take security that the 
money of the British taxpayer, if 
granted at all, should be properly ap- 
plied. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, the right 
hon. Gentleman had given rein to his 
vivid imagination, and had indulged in 
a kind of nightmare. There was not the 


least basis for the misapprehensions of 
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the right hon. Gentleman that the Act 
was to be used for the pe ose of 
planting Protestants on the lands which 
were formerly held by Roman Catholies. 
The right hon. Gentleman complained 
of more money having been given to 
Ulster under the Ashbourne Act than 
to any other Province. But that fact 
by no means supported his suggestion ; 
because Ulster was just that part of 
Ireland where the tenants were already 
Protestants. A wilder piece of argu- 
ment than the apprehension that the 
money was to be spent in replacing 
Catholics by Protestant tenants was 
never put before the House of Com- 
mons. With reference to the argument 
of the hon. and learned Member for 
North Longford (Mr. T. M. Healy) he 
(Mr. A. J. Balfour) thought the hon. 
and learned Member had asked a 
question which it was very proper to 
ask. He had called attention to Sub- 
section 2 of the original Act of 1885, 
which directed the Commissioners to 
give a preference to the applications for 
the purchase of holdings to tenants who 
were resident upon their holdings. 
That Sub-section was still in force, and 
was rot repealed by the amended Act 
of last year. ‘The Land Commissioners 
were still directed to give a preference 
to those tenants who wore resident on 
their holdings. As a matter of fact there 
had never been a case yet where a 
tenant who was resident upon the 
holding, had been deprived of the ad- 
vantages of Lord Ashbourne’s Act 
because the money had been advanced 
to a tenant who was not resident. 
The Commissioners had kept this Sub- 
section in view, and had never refused 
the application of a tenant in bond fide 
occupation of a farm in order to give 
the money to a tenant who was not in 
bond fide occupation of it. What they 
had done in the past he had no doubt 
they would do in the future. He would 
inform the Committee, if they were un- 
aware of the fact, and he did not think 
they knew it, that in the directions given 
by the Land Commissioners to their 
valuers was one directing them to find 
out this very fact:—-Whether the tenant 
who wished to purchase was a tenant 
in occupation of the holding? He 
trusted that the Committee would not 
accept the Amendment, and thereby lay 
down a hard and fast rule which might 
prevent, and certainly would prevent, 
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the sale of an estate en bloc. He was 
quite ready to communicate with the 
Commissioners with the view not to give 
money to pluralist tenants except in a 
case where the refusal would prevent 
the sale of an estate en bloc. He 
thought if the Commissioners carried 
out this view the general feeling of the 
Committee would be satisfied, and in a 
far more satisfactory way than by laying 
down a rule which might impair the 
working of the scheme. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY said, the right 
hon. Gentleman had told them he would 
communicate with the Commissioners ; 
by what right had the right hon. Gen- 
tleman to give the Commissioners any 
directions ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, the phrase 
was an unfortunate one; he simply 
meant that he would call the attention 
of the Commissioners to what had taken 
place in the House that evening with 
regard to the matter. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY said, the right 
hon. Gentleman had blurted out what 
would happen—namely, that the Com- 
missioners would be directed to give 
persons in certain cases a preference. 
It was for this reason that hon. Mem- 
bers on that side of the House had 
asked that the Commissioners should 
be made perfectly independent of the 
Government. How could full effect be 
given to Lord Ashbourne’s Act unless 
some months were allowed to elapse 
before some money was advanced. The 
Land Commissioners had no means of 
inquiring into these matters. All they 
had to do was to send down a valuator 
and direct him to make a report, and 
the valuator’s report must be before the 
Commissioners before they were able to 
judge whether the tenant resident on 
the holding was in the holding or not. 
The right hon. Gentleman now told 
them that he intended to enter into 
communication with the Commissioners, 
which might influence their decisions. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, it was 
exactly the reverse. What he said was 
that he had no power whatever of in- 
flueacing the Commissioners. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY said, the right 
hon. Gentleman had intimated that he 
would call the attention of the Commis- 
sioners to what had taken place in that 
House. Now, the Commissioners had 
to give a legal construction to the words 
of an Act of Parliament, and it was a 
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most un-Constitutional doctrine that any 
statement was to be read by the light 
of a debate of Parliament. An Act of 
Parliament must be read strictly in 
accordance with its letter, and there 
was no other rule of construction what- 
ever. ‘They were told now that the 
right hon. Gentleman would call the 
attention of the Commissioners to the 
discussion that had taken place in that 
House. He should like to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman whether it 
was his (Mr. T. M. Healy’s) speech 
he would call attention to, or that 
of the hon. and gallant Admiral oppo- 
site (Admiral Field), or those of the 
hon. Member for South Tyrone (Mr. 
T. W. Russell) and the hon. and gallant 
Member for North Armagh (Colonel 
Saunderson). Any more gross departure 
from constitutional principles had never 
been suggested than that in regard to 
two gentlemen who were absolutely at 
the mercy of the Treasury, and who 
might be dismissed the moment their 
term of office expired, and who, in the 
Bill that was brought in last Session, 
were described as ‘‘those persons.”’ 
Mr. Lynch and Mr. John George 
M‘Carthy should be communicated with 
before giving their decisions to the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary. No doubt the Commissioners 
would read the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman and understand what his 
desire was; but he hoped they would 
act by the written law, not by the pri- 
vate instructions of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. Would the communication of 
the right hon. Gentleman to those gen- 
tlemen be published, or would it be in 
the nature of a private letter? Was it 
intended that a dil/et douz should be sent 
in regard to the Duke of Abercorn’s 
purchase, and were his wishes to be 
preferred over those of any other person 
because he happened to be the brother 
of a Cabinet Minister? Were the 
Government in the habit of making 
private communications of this nature to 
independent Departments? Unless the 
Commissioners were prepared to wait 
for a certain period of time and then act 
upon defined and definite principles, 
what security would there be that they 
would be able to judge Properly of ap- 
plications that were sent in, and to con- 
sider which ought to be granted? The 
House was entitled to know upon what 
principle this money was to be allocated. 
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If it was to be on the principle of first 
come first served, great injustice would 
be done. The right hon. Gentleman 
had referred to what he termed the 
nightmare conjured up by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Derby 
(Sir William Harcourt), but he (Mr. T. 
M. Healy) had received the best infor- 
mation from Ireland that landlords were 
attempting to set up bogus tenancies on 
vacant evicted farms, and endeavouring 
to sell under this scheme. 

Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, 8.): On 
what estate ? 

Mx. T. M. HEALY: On Lord Lans- 
downe’s estate, and on the Coolgreany 
estate. Unless the Amendment were 
accepted, there would be no security 
that some great scheme might be car- 
ried out for placing Protestant tenantry 
on vacant farms. They were laying up 
a reservoir filled with combustibles. 


An Hon. Memser: How can a reser- 
voir be filled with combustibles ? 


Mr. T. M. HEALY said, he main- 
tained that his expression was perfectly 
sound and correct. They were laying 
up for themselves, and they reminded 
him very much of the anecdote of Sheri- 
dan, who, whenever he signed a bill for 
six months, in order to stave off the 
payment ofa debt, always said, ‘‘Thank 
God, that is done with.” That was 
exactly what Her Majesty’s Government 
were doing ; the Land Commission were 
not to act even in accordance with the 
original provisions of Lord Ashbourne’s 
Act, but they were to be guided by the 
private instructions of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary. He 
should be glad to have from the Govern- 
ment some distinct declaration as to the 
manner in which these applications were 
to be dealt with by the Commissioners. 

Mr. P. J. POWER (Waterford, E.) 
said, it was most unsatisfactory that 
further information had not been given 
to the House of Commons in reference 
to this important Bill. It was only at 
the last moment that a Return had been 
placed in their hands, and on examining 
it he found that it was the most unsatis- 
factory one that could have been pos- 
sibly produced. He was afraid that 
unless the Amendment were adopted 
the Bill would have the effect of intro- 
ducing into Ireland the worst class of 
landlords they could ibly have. The 
hon. and learned Solicitor General for 
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Treland (Mr. Madden) had said that 
there was a Sub-section in Lord Ash- 
bourne’s Act which made that impossible 
because no sub-letting could take place. 
To a purely agricultural country like 
Treland it would be very difficult to pre- 
vent sub-letting, and reasons had already 
been placed before the Committee which 
explained how it was that Lord Ash- 
bourne’s Act in all cases failed to 
operate. There was a large class of 
farms that were filled by men who were 
non-residents. They were well to do, 
but would not take the trouble to farm 
the land, but let it out to tenants as dairy 
farms at so much per cow. The men so 
accepted as tenants were the most un- 
desirable class of tenants that any 
country could have. They did little or 
nothing for the land. They lived asa 
rule in towns, and they let out the hold- 
ingsof which they had acquired posses- 
sion on certain terms to dairymen. He 
ventured to say that any man, no matter 
what his political views were, who went 
to Ireland and passed through the 
Midland Counties, would find that all 
the good grazing land there was held by 
non-resident farmers. There were im- 
mense tracts of country giving no em- 
ployment whatever; only a_ single 
herdsman was employed here and there, 
and they were the most undesirable 
class of men any country could wish to 
have. Yet within half a mile of them 
would be found many roofless houses 
that once formed the happy homes of 
the people, while in the immediate 
vicinity of the land might be discovered 
the rotten mud cabins into which the 
poor tenants had been driven. Those 
pluralist tenants gave no employment 
whatever, they were indifferent to the 
interests of the country, and even from 
an economical point of view it would be 
found in most cases they are not solvent. 
Was it the wish of the Committee that 
these men should avail themselves of 
the money proposed to be advanced by 
the State with a view of creating a 
peasant proprietary, or did they wish the 
real tillers of the soil to be converted 
into peasant proprietors? He main- 
tained that, unless the Amendment of 
bis hon. Friend, or some other Amend- 
ment like it, were adopted, the Bill 
would have the directly opposite effect 
to that which was intended. Men of 
the class he had described would obtain 
advances in preference to those persons 
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whom it was desirable to have upon the 
land, and they would be no nearer 
arr.:ving at the solution of the Land 
Question than they were at present. 
Unless some Amendment on the lines 
of that of his hon. Friend were adopted, 
they would be creating a separate class 
of landlords worse than those who now 
existed, and would be excluding from 
the operation of the Act that class of 
the Irish people whom they wished to 
see in possession of the land. 

Mr. SHEEHY (Galway, 8.) said, 
that the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary had laid so much stress on 
the word preference that he was afraid 
the expression would imply that the 
Emergency men who had been put in 
upon evicted farms, such as those at 
Coolgreaney and on the Vandeleur and 
Massereene Estates, should be able to 
obtain possession of the farms upon 
which they were acting as Emergency 
men. He would like to give an illustra- 
tion to the Committee. He happened 
to be in Ireland when Lord Guillamore 
made an effort to sell his estates in 
Kerry and Limerick early in the year. 

Tuz CHAIRMAN said, he wished to 

int out that the kind of argument the 
Member was entering inte was 
quite foreign to the Amendment. 

Mr. SHEEHY said, he thought he 
should be able to show how his argu- 
ment came in. 

Tue CHAIRMAN aaid, that so far 
as the argument itself was concerned 
he quite understood it. 

Mr. SHEEHY said, he only wished 
to show how aman, holding one farm al- 
ready and having the occupation of an- 
other as caretaker, might purchase that 
other holding. The case he had in his 
mind was that ofaman‘named Darcy, who 
was in occupation of two farms on Lord 
Guillamore’s estate and also in occupa- 
tion of another under the Earl of Devon. 
An application was made to sell those 
estates, and it was desired that the 
person in occupation should take the 

lace of the evicted tenant. The sale, 

owever, fell through, and Darcy was 
not able to continue the occupation. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, the hon. 
Member had evidently misunderstood 
his ruling. The hon. Member was alto- 
gether travelling beyond the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. SHEEHY said, he took it that 
the Amendment was proposed in order 
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to give instructions as to the purchase 
of land, and his impression was that 
what had occurred in the County of 
Limerick might occur elsewhere. A 
man, in order to take advantage of tlie 
Act, might become Emergency man for 
a particular landlord and then the pur- 
chaser of a holding. He contended 
that that would be over-riding the real 
spirit of the Act, and if the Bill passed 
without the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Cork, it would be quite 
possible for an Emergency man to buy 
a holding, to go then to another holdin 
as Emergency man and buy that, an 
so on indefinitely. He had heard the 
noble Lord the Member for, the South 
Molton Division of Devon (Viscount 
Lymington) on Friday night deelare him- 
self in favour of colonizing the estates 
of tenants whohad been evicted by Emer- 
gency men. He (Mr. Sheehy) thought 
that must be the object which induced 
the Government, at the present moment, 
to resist so strongly the Amendment of 
his hon. Friend, because if the Amend- 
ment were adopted it was only bond fide 
tenants resident on the holding that 
would be accepted as purchasers. He 
should, therefore, support the Amend- 
ment, and he believed that in so doing 
he was only consulting the original pur- 
pose of the Act, and preventing Emer- 
gency men from supplanting genuine 
tenants. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH said, he wished 
to ask the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary to give an explanation 
of the fact that the holdings purchased 
in the Province of Ulster averaged 60 
acres, whereas in other parts of Ireland 
the average was under 40 acres. Those 
figures would be found at page 46 of 
the Blue Book. He attachod great im- 
portance to the question of rental and 
area. Taking this large average of 60 
acres, with an average rental of 10s. an 
acre, it certainly seemed strange that 
the public money should be asked for 
and granted for such exceptional pur- 
poses as to enable persons holding on 
the average 60 acres of land—if the 
average was 60 acres there would pro- 
bably be some even holding 100 acres— 
to enable persons with such extensive 
holdings to purchase the property. He 
maintained that that was not the pur- 

ose of Parliament in sanctioning this 
egislation. If between 50,000 and 
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class had been put in a position to be- 
come the owners of their holdings, they 
would then have made aserious attempt 
to grapple with the lowest class of 
tenants in Ireland ; but it would appear, 
from the acknowledgment of right hon. 
Gentlemen on the Front Bench oppo- 
site, that little or nothing had been done 
in that direction. He was afraid the 
country would find in the end that those 
£10,000,000 had been appropriated to 
tenants who had no pressing necessity 
for becoming the owners of their hold- 
ings, and not in aid of those poor miser- 
able tenants of from £10 to £12 a-year, 
whom the Act was intended to benefit. 
He presumed that in the end the Go- 
vernment would deal with that class by 
introducing some great scheme of emi- 
ation. 

Srrk GEORGE CAMPBELL said, that 
the real question was whether pluralists 
should be allowed. He noticed from 
The Times that one man was renting 
farms amounting in all to over 1,000 
acres. In this case the Land Commis- 
sioners had sanctioned purchase. He 
asked whether, in such a caso, fair dis- 
cretion had been exercised by the Land 
Commissioners; had they given a pre- 
ference to resident tenants? It seemed 
to him that the Land Commissioners had 
no right to assume that more than 
£5,000,000 would be granted. They 
had received applications for more than 
£5,000,000, ad amongst the applica- 
tions was one of the character he had 
named. He appealed to the Govern- 
ment whether, in some shape or other, 
they could not impose some limitation 
in this matter. He was very much 
alarmed when they were told that there 
was the hard and fast rule of first come 
first served. Were the Commissioners 
to be bound to serve a big man who 
came first, although they might know 
that there were many smaller men who 
might come afterwards? Were the 
Commissioners to act upon the belief 
that the £5,000,000 sterling was final, 
and must be distributed to the best ad- 
vantage, or were they to accept the ap- 
= of great pluralists because they 

appened to come first ? 

rn. T, W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) 
said, his objection to the Amendment 
was that he believed it would result in 
the creation of fictitious tenants. If 
there were two farms near one another, 
a man might convert his son into a 
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tenant of one farm, and thus defeat the 
object of the Amendment. 

Mn. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) 
said, it was surprising what an amount 
oftime was wasted in this matter through 
the Government not meeting the de- 
mands made on the Opposition side of 
the House. In the Ashbourne Act 
there was a section which provided that 
preference was to be given by the Land 
Commissioners to the resident tenants. 
That was ail the Opposition wanted. 
What they complained of was that this 
preference had not been given. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary practically admitted that, for, as he 
said, he would meet their complaints by 
privately writing to the Land Commis- 
sioners and asking them to consider 
what had taken place in the House that 
night. Of course such a proceeding was 
utterly un-Constitutional and improper. 
Besides that, what would be the conse- 
quence of the right hon. Gentleman 
writing? He would write to the Land 
Commissioners—‘‘ See what happened 
on the 26th of November in the Honse 
of Commons.” What had happened ? 
They had protested again and again 
against the adoption of the system of 
first come first served, instead of the 
system laid down in the Ashbourne Act, 
but the Government had refused to make 
any alterations or to introduce any 
proviso in their Bill. Seeing that a 
Division took place in which the Govern- 
ment’s view was adopted by the Com- 
mittee, the Land Commissioners would 
be confirmed in their view that they 
ought not to give this preference, but 
that they ought to continue to act on the 
principle of first come first served, which 
they would make out was the desire of 
the right hon. Gentleman and of the 
House. It had been suggested again 
and again, during the discussion on this 
Amendment, that the poorer tenants 
were intended to be benefited. As a 
matter of fact it was impossible that the 
poorer tenants could be benefited by the 
Act, because the Land Commissioners 
were to look into the security, and 
the Committee had it from Mr. Caird and 
others that the vast majority of the small 
tenants in Ireland had got absolutely 
no economic value in their tenancies. 
How was it possible, then, that prefer- 
ence should be given to the smaller 
tenants? This was an Act intended for 
the benefit of the landlords; for the 
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benefit of Protestants; for the benefit 
of large farmers, who were not worse 
off, but very much better off, than the 
large farmers in England. This money 
was going to be divided in some myste- 
rious way between the large tenants and 
the great landlords. 


PRIVILEGE, 
—sp — 

SERVICE OF A SUMMONS IN THE 
OUTER LOBBY ON MR. SHEEHY, M.P. 

Mr. SHEEHY (Galway, 8.): I wish, 
with the permission of the Chair, to 
call attention to a matter of Privilege. 
As I was leaving the House a moment 
ago, one of the attendants brought me 
a card from a person apparently in the 
Lobby, and when I went out, a police 
constable from Ireland asked me to take 
a summons from him. I asked him if 
he had the audacity to attempt to serve 
a summons inside the precincts of the 
House, and the man said he did not 
think it would be out of order if I would 
take it from him, and he did not think 
he was inside the precincts of the House, 
being inthe Lobby. I beg to move that 
Progress be reported, so that this grave 
breach of privilege can be considered. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ That the Chairman doreport Progress.” 
—(Mr. Sheehy.) 


Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) : 
I think, after theintimations we had from 
the right hon. Gentleman the Leader of 
the House, and from the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chief Secretary, that at any 
rate some influence should be used so 
that the summonses against the seven 
Members of Parliament should not be 
heard during the time of the discussion of 
the Estimates, it is really too much that 
the service of this summons should have 
been attempted in this way, and I de- 
sire, in supporting the Motion to report 
Progress, to record my protest against 
what does seom a most shabby pro- 
ceeding. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston): I 
thoroughly endorse what has been said 
by the hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Bradlaugh). Ido not in the least know 
who is to blame; wliether it be the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary, or whoever it may be. I say 


publicly, it is a scandal, it isa deliberate 
insult to the House of Commons, and 
especially after the promise made by the 
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right hon. Gentleman the First Lord of 
the Treasury, it is a monstrous thing 
that Members of this House should have 
summonses served upon them within the 
very precincts of the House itself. I say, 
and I speak not only for myself but for 
cther Conservative Members of the 
House who feel as strongly as I do, that 
it is the duty of Conservatives and 
Liberals alike to resent this gross out- 
rage. I hope that unless some decided 
and satisfactory answer is given from 
the Front Bench, we will take such steps 
and support such resolutions in the 
House as will at once and for ever put 
an end to such proceedings. 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour) (Man- 
chester, E.): I think my hon. Friend 
has spoken with a little unnecessary 
heat. As far as I am concerned, I never 
heard of the occurrence until this 
moment. When the hon. Member came 
ina moment ago and said that he had 
something to tell the Committee con- 
nected with an incident which had 
occurred in the Lobby, I confess I sat 
in my seat prepared to listen to one of 
those episodes which, unfortunately, on 
ene or two occasions in the course of 
last Session, occurred between Members 
of the House. I had not the slightest 
idea that the hon. Member was served 
with a summons. I asked my xight 
hon. Friend the Home Secretary (Mr. 
Matthews) whether he kuew anything 
about it, and he informed me he knew 
nothing about it. Therefore, I am 
afraid, as far as information is re- 
quired from Members of this Bench, no 
information can be given, because no 
information is possessed. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.): I rise to Order, Mr. Chair- 
man. I beg to ask you whether the 
question before the Committee is that 
you should report Progress ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I do not 
know whether we are strictly in Order 
in discussing this matter; but I under- 
stand that Progress was moved so that we 
might discuss it. Now, I have said that 
both my right hon. Friend the Home 
Secretary and myself had no idea that 
anything of the kind was taking place, 
The hon. Gentleman stated, and I have 
no doubt stated correctly according to 
his belief, that the notice in question 
was served by a member of the Irish 
Constabulary. 
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Mr. SHEEHY: He informed me 
that he was an Irish constable. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I am sur- 
prised at that. I had thought that 
in these cases the more ordinary 
practice was that any legal documents 
should be placed in the hands of the 
Metropolitan Police, and that when any 
Member was to be arrested the arrest 
was to be made by the Metropolitan 
Police, and not by the Irish Constabu- 
lary. Ido not know how this incident 
occurred at all, and my right hon. 
Friend the Home Secretary is also en- 
tirely ignorant in the matter. I believe 
I am right in saying that we have no 
control over this incident at all. I have 
not had time to inquire, and I should 
like some hon. Member more learned 
in criminal proceeding in Ireland than 
myself to explain to the House how far 
incidents of this kind are or are not 
under the control of the Executive with 
regard to the time at which they take 

lace. I entirely concur with my hon. 

riend behind me (Mr. Hanbury) that 
it is a grievance and an unhappy thing 
that such an incident should occur 
within the precincts of the House. In 
my opinion, it is a matter in which, if 
we can interfere, we ought to interfere. 
In my opinion, if there is any legal 
power on the part of the Government, 
or any Member of the Government, to 
see that such a thing shall not occur 
again, that power should be exercised. 
More than that the Committee will 
hardly expect me to say; more than 
that I cannot say. With regard to the 

articular incident that has led to this 

ebate, I can only repeat that I am 
totally and absolutely ignorant of any- 
thing that has happened, except so far 
as the hon. Gentleman has informed us. 

Srr WILLIAM HARCOURT (Derby): 
What I am informed is this :—The hon. 
Member for South Galway (Mr. Sheehy) 
was addressing the House upon matters 
deeply interesting to his constituents 
and other Irishmen, when there was 
sent into him in this House one of the 
ordinary cards of visitors seeking the 
presence of Members. The card was 
addressed—‘‘ David Sheehy, Esq., M.P. 
Jeremiah Sullivan, R.I.C., Limerick.” 
Therefore, a member of the Royal Irish 
Constabulary sent in a visitor’s card to 
a Member of this House in order that 
he might serve upon that Member in 
the Lobby a note—[An hon. Mzmser: 
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A summons. ]|—a summons. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland has disavowed this proceedin 
as a scandal and an outrage; but 
cannot understand how he can disavow 
his power of dealing with the matter. 
I know something of the position of the 
police—both the English police and 
the Irish police. Is it possible that 
there are to be men in London claiming 
to be policemen serving processes upon 
people for whom no one is responsible ? 
I know perfectly well that Irish police- 
men have been, and probably are now, 
in London, but surely they are either 
under the authority of the English 
Secretary of State or under the au- 
tnority of the Irish Secretary, and 
either or both of these authorities must 
be responsible for keeping the men in 
order and for their doing what they 
ought to do? The situation would 
otherwise be perfectly intolerable—that 
a man should assume the authority of 
a policeman, come and do what he 
pleases in this House, and the right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department (Mr. 
Matthews) and the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
say that they know nothing about it— 
that they have no authority to deal with 
the matter. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I never said 
that. 

Srk WILLIAM HARCOURT: The 
right hon. Gentleman spoke of it as ex- 
tremely doubtful whether he or anyone 
else could interfere. I cannot understand 
that it is possible there should be a man 
exercising the authority of a constable at 
the door of this House, and that there 
should be any doubt as to who was re- 
sponsible for his conduct. It is per- 
fectly plain the Executive Government 
is responsible, and what we want to 
know is what instructions have been 
given and what instructions are to be 
given in this matter? I understand 
that there is considerable difficulty in 
discussing this matter at present. We 
are more or less out of Order in dis- 
cussing this subject on the Motion to re- 
port Progress. Indeed, the proper 
course to pursue would be to report 
Progress, so that the Speaker might 
attend in order that a matter deeply 
affecting the dignity of this House, and 
I will say the character of the Executive 
Government, can be dealt with in a 
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proper way. In order that the Govern- 
ment may give such assurances in a 
proper way to this House, as to how this 
matter should be dealt with, I es ge 
the Motion that Progress should be 
reported, and that the Speaker should 
resume the Chair. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Perhaps I did 
not make myself perfectly clear to the 
right hon. Gentleman and to the Com- 
mittee; I absolutely disclaimed any 
sort of knowledge of this matter. I did 
not disclaim responsibility, nor did I 
claim responsibility. The Committee 
must be perfectly aware that it would 
be folly on my part,off hand, without 
having the slightest notice, and without 
having any power of consulting my legal 
advisers, to give the Committee an 
authoritative estimate of the precise re- 
sponsibility in this matter which rests 
on the Executive Government. It is a 
very delicate matter, on which I should 
certainly not like to give an opinion off 
hand, or without careful consultation. 
I do, however, emphatically give this 
pledge to the Committee, that if and 
in so far as the Executive Government 
for Ireland may be shown to be re- 
sponsible, and if it does in any way, 
directly or indirectly, rest with me, I 
shall take care that an incident of this 
kind does not occur again. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH (Bradford, 
W.): I am very glad that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Derby (Sir 
William Harcourt) has pointed out the 
proper way in which this question should 

e treated. It is quite evident that 
Castle rule is coming very near Home. 
It was predicted long ago that if we 
abandoned Constitutional principles and 
Constitutional practice in Ireland, we 
should soon have a taste of it un 
this side of the water. What has 
happened? A deliberate trap has been 
laid in order to seduce a Member from 
his place and his duty in this House, to 
get him withid the reach of an Irish 
constable. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland, at the 
outset, disclaimed that he had any 
knowledge of this proceeding. Of course, 
we admit that he had no knowledge of 
the matter, but the manner in which 
the right hon. Gentleman has acted all 
the way through these melancholy Irish 
proceedings was the strongest possible 
assurance that ashe acted so would his 
minions act. The Irish Constabulary 
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have been emboldened to take a step 
that no English constable would have 
ventured to take, and the sooner Pro- 
gress is reported and the Speaker re- 
turns and this grave insult to the House 
is dealt with, the better it will be for the 
British people and the British House of 
Commons. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY (Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne): I rise for the purpose of 
saying that we, on this Bench, support 
the proposal that the Speaker should be 
called in and take the Chair in order that 
we may afterwards bring forward and 
support proposals for appointing a Com- 
mittee to inquire into the circumstances 
of the case. 

Tue FIRST LORD or rue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Sir) (Strand, 
Westminster): On behalf of the Govern- 
ment, I at once assent to the Motion to 
report Progress. We are willing that 
Progress should be reported on the 
understanding that a Motion will be 
made to appoint a Committee. I will 
move a motion myself that a,Committee 
be appointed forthwith to inquire into 
all the circumstances of the case, and to 
report to the House. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
House resumed. 


Mr. W. H. SMITH: Mr. Speaker, 
an incident has occurred which has 
occasioned great regret to the House 
and the Government, to which I desire to 
call your attention. An hon. Member 
has been served—or rather has received 
a message from a person.who has inti- 
mated a desire to serve him with a 
summons in the Lobby of this House. 
The Government think it is desirable 
that a Committee should be forthwith 
appointed in order to inquire into the 
circumstances in which this attempt to 
serve a summons was made within the 
precincts of the House, and should forth- 
with report to the House. The terms of 
the Reference which I should venture to 
suggest are as follows :—‘ That a Select 
Committee be appointed to consider the 
service——” 


Several hon. Mempers: It was not 
servec 


Mr. W. H. SMITH: “The alleged 
attempted service ——”’ 

Mr. SEXTON: The word “alleged” 
is an insult, 
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Mr. W.H.SMITH: “The attempted 
service of a summons upon Mr. Sheehy, 
Member for South Galway, made in the 
outer Lobby of this House;” and the 
names I would suggest for this Com- 
mittee are—Sir William Harcourt, Mr. 
John Morley, Sir Charles Russell, Mr. 
Parnell, the Chancellor of the Exche- 

uer, the Solicitor General, the Solicitor 
eneral for Ireland, and Sir Matthew 
White Ridley. 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.): I wish to 
point out that there is a danger of 
narrowing the inquiry. The outrage 
did not consist alone in attempting to 
serve a summons, but also in the fact 
that an Irish constable had the audacity 
to send in a visitor’s card to a Member 
of this House, and decoy him out into 
the Lobby, with the deliberate intention 
of serving him with a summons; and 
what we contend is that it departs very 
little in its nature f-om an attempt on 
the part of the constable to serve the 
summons actually in the House. 

Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, ‘‘That a Select Committee be 
appointed to consider the alleged ——”’ 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) : 
The word ‘‘alleged”’ is an insult. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, the word 
ought to have been struck out of the 
Motion. 


Word omitted. 


Motion made, and Question proposed» 

‘That a Select Committee be appointed to 
consider the attempted service (together with 
the attendant circumstances) of a summons 
upon Mr. Sheehy, Member for South Galway, 
made in the Outer Lobby of the House.’’— 
(Mr. W. HH. Smith.) 

Taz LORD MAYOR or DUBLIN 
(Mr. Szxron) (Belfast, W.): How soon 
is it intended that this Committee should 
sit? It is necessary that instant and 
unequivocal action should be taken, be- 
cause the government of Ireland is now 
conducted by persons who delight in 
heaping personal indignities upon the 
Representatives of the people. It is not 
alone the hon. Member for South Gal- 
way who is concerned. I wish to point 
out that summonses are also pending 
against six other Members of this 
House, and I want to know what action 
this House is about to take this night 
and now to satisfy Mr. Jeremiah Sulli- 
van and his 11,000 colleagues in the 
police force in Ireland that he has com- 
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mitted a breach of the Privileges of this 
House. I would remind the House that 
for some time past the policy pursued 
towards the Irish Members has been a 
policy of aggression. There was a time 
not long ago, when our conduct was im- 
peached, when we were allowed at least 
to return to Ireland before being sum- 
moned. There was a time, a little later 
on, when we were allowed to go outside 
the precincts of the House before woe 
were molested. But now it appears it 
is not enough that Irish Members who, 
by reason of their position as Irish 
Members, are deliberately selected and 
singled out for insult by every creature 
of the Irish Government — it is not 
enough that we should pass to and from 
our duties through groups and rings of 
pimps and spies, but that, in the actual 
moment of the discharge of our duties 
in this House to the people who sent us 
here, we must be disturbed, molested, 
and insulted by agents and creatures of 
the Government. I say the case is one 
that admits of nodelay. If the Com- 
nittee is to sit directly, I am satisfied, 
but without any delay I suggest that 
Constable Jeremiah Sullivan should be 
brought to the Bar and admonished. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: The intention 
of the Government undoubtedly is that 
the Committee should sit forthwith. We 
are as fully sensible as any hon. Mem- 
ber can be that the questi n should be 
dealt with without any delay whatever ; 
it is our hope that the Committee 
will sit to-morrow. [Irish Members: 
To-morrow! Why not to-night? 
Now!] I wish to point out that the 
facts of the case have to be carefully 
examined, for, however strong the in- 
dignation of hon. Members may be, it 
is most desirable we should proceed 
with care and that full examination of 
the facts which the circumstances seem 
to require. As to sitting to-night, that 
would be a course, I think, absolutely 
unprecedented. | Mr. Ditton: So is the 
offence.| I do not desire to place any 
obstacle whatever in the way, but [ 
think that, consistently with the regula- 
tions of the House, the whole matter 
should be examined carefully, judicially, 
exhaustively, and, at the same time, 
immediately. 

Mr. SEXTON : Will the constable be 
detained ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Of course the 
constable will be before the Committee. 
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Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: There 
is another question I should like to ask. 
The Chief Secretary has six orseven other 
Irish Members waiting to be arrested, 
and I want to know whether constables 
are now waiting about the Lobby for 
them or not? I want to know whether 
orders have or have not been given now, 
at this moment—without waiting for 
to-morrow—to seize these men in the 
Lobby, or serve summonses upon them 
if there is opportunity, I would ask 
whether those orders have been given, 
and, if so, by whom they have been 
given. We should have an answer to 
that question—an assurance from the 
Irish Secretary that he has given orders 
that the Irish constabulary, who are 
under his control, shall not to-night 
act against the other six Members 
against whom proceedings are to be 
taken. I also venture to suggest an 
alteration of the Reference to the Com- 
mittee. I suggest that inquiry should 
be made into the circumstances ¢.ttend- 
ing the attempt. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: Yes, cor‘ainly. 

Mr. COURTNEY (Cornwai, Bod- 
min): It is most desirable that this 
question, which is one of extreme 
gravity, should be approached in as 
judicial a manner as possible. At the 
same time there are circumstances the* 
possibly ought to be inquired into with- 
out the slightest delay. There is cer- 
tainly a precedent for a Committee 
sitting forthwith. We know it has only 
formal work to do of no great import- 
ance, but the Committee whieh is ap- 
pointed to settle the address in answer 
to the gracious Speech from the Throne 
does retire immediately and reports be- 
fore the sitting is over. What I would 
suggest as worthy of consideration is 
this—that the Committee which is ap- 
pointed should retire forthwith, and 
should probably have before them the 
hon. Member for South Ga! way and the 
police constable, and then, after hearing 
the statements on both sides, it would 
probably be desirable they should ad. 
journ further proceedings and consider 
the nature of what has been done, and 
what steps are proper to be taken in 
this House to-morrow, or at some sub- 
sequent time. But it is desirable to 
have the facts at once ascertained, so 
far as the hon. M~mber and the con- 
stable are concerned, and have those 
persons before them. For that purpose 
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it is desirable the Committee should 
immediately withdraw, and then the 
House would probably proceed with 
ordinary Business, leaving the matter to 
be brought forward, after the facts are 
ascertained, in that judicial temper 
which is becoming in a matter of great 
ravity. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH, who was re- 
ceived with cries of ‘‘Oh!” said, We 
are not in Ireland, and are not alto- 
gether under Castle rule yet. It would, 
therefore, not ill become hon. Members 
opposite if they did not attempt to boy- 
cott an individual Member, or to in- 
terfere indecently with the freedom of 
debate. I wish to remind the First Lord 
of the Treasury that he has given no 
assurance on the point put by the hon. 
Member for West Belfast (Mr. Sexton). 
Has the Chief Secretary ins‘anter taken 
steps to prevent the repetition of this 
outrage? Will the right hon. Gentle- 
man confine these proceedings to Ire- 
land? In bygone days Irishmen had 
some security on this side of the water, 
and I want English Members to insist 
that there should be in England some- 
thing like security from Irish methods 
of procedure. This is not only an insult 
to an individual Member, it is an insult 
to the dignity of this House; and I am 
glad the hon. Member has not lost a 
moment in bringing the matter before 
the House. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The hon, 
Gentleman and the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Derby have asked 
me to give some assurance that this 
scene shall not be repeated, and the hon. 
Gentleman who has just sat down has 
dilated at length on the want of security 
which now exists, as he alleges, with 
regard to Irish Members—a want of 
security which did not exist a few years 
ago. I have already told the House— 
this whole scene has taken place within 
the last ten minutes—that I have not 
been able to inquire into the exact re- 
lation of the Executive Government to 
whoever administers the law in this 
matter. But I cannot conceive anything 
which would more tend exactly to pro- 
duce that want of security of whieh the 
hon. Member complains than, without 
consideration of the proper limits of 
Executive authority, that I should state 
that such and such a thing should not 
occur again. I absolutely decline, with- 
out consideration and without consult- 
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ing those who are competent to give me 
advice, to make any statement in this 
House which should lay down catego- 
rically what are or are not my powers 
in this matter; for if I were to over- 
stretch the limits of my powers, or were 
to exercise powers which it should turn 
out I do not possess, then, indeed, there 
would be that interference with private 
liberty of which hon. Members com- 
lain. 

Sir GEORGE TREVELYAN (Glas- 
gow, Bridgeton): I think that this affair 
has a slightly broader aspect. This 
police constable appears to have done a 
very crude and very brutal act, which 
shocks the House, and will shock every- 
one who reads about it. But I conceive 
that that is not the important question 
which underlies it. The important ques- 
tion which underlies it is whether 
Members of ,this House shall be able to 
go about their Parliamentary work with 
the security that they will not be 
arrested in a manner equally dangerous 
to their independence as Members and 
outrageous to the dignity of this House. 
Now, I cannot see any difference what- 
ever with regard to either of those two 
considerations between the actual arrest 
of a Member within the precinets of the 
House and his arrest by men waiting 
outside the House for him the moment 
he leaves the doors. I think thatthe Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, or some Member 
of the Government, ought to reply to 
the appeal made from this side and 
from behind the Front Opposition 
Bench in a more full manner than the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland has hitherto 
done. This House ought not to delay 
this question until we have taken ad- 
vantage of this great abuse of authority 
on the part of a subordinate--an abuse 
of authority, I am convinced, that was 
suggested to his mind by the fact that 
virtually the same thing was done in the 
earlier part of the present year, when 
two hon. Members were arrested at the 
doors of the House—this House, I say, 
ought not to leave this question until 
we have got a promise, which, I firmly 
believe, men on the Treasury Bench— 
yes, most men on that Bench— woul? 

e only too glad to hear, that this odious 
question of the arrest of Members going 
to and from their Parliamentary duties 
should'be put at rest for once and for ever 
by a declaration from the Government of 
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this country that it ought not to oceur 
and shall not oceur again. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER (Kent, Isle of 
Thanet): It seems tome that my right 
hon. Friend the Chief Secretary has given 
the House every reasonable assurance in 
this matter. [‘‘Oh, oh!” and Cheers, ] 
What do I understand the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member forthe Bridgeton 
Division of Glasgow (Sir George Tre- 
velyan) asks the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Seeretary for Ireland to do? 
I understand the right hon. Gentleman 
to ask the Government to give an un- 
dertaking that they—the Executive 
Government—will step in and interfere 
with the action of the Oourts of 
Law. My right hon. Friend the Chief 
Secretary has assured the House 
that he would carefully inquire as to 
what his responsibilities are in this 
matter, and what action it is in the 
power of the Government to take to 
prevent a repetition of what we all admit 
to be a public scandal. What more, I 
venture to think, can Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment be asked todo? If we are to 
set up the authority of Parliameat as 
against the authority of the Courts of 
Law, the House does not require to be 
reminded we should be threshing out 
again the old questien ‘Stockdale »v. 
Hansard,” and raising again any num- 
ber of constitutional points. I hope the 
Government will not do any more than 
rest the reference of this matter to a 
Select Committee. 

Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland): The argument of the right 
hon. Gentleman would be perfectly sound 
but for the fact that a summons cannot 
be taken out except on the initiative of 
the Attorney General for Ireland and of 
the Executive Government. The House 
had nothing to do with a Court of Law, 
but with the action of the Attorney 
General. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: I understand 
this action was taken under the autho- 
a Ag a Court of Law. 

rk. T. P. O'CONNOR: I am sur- 
prised at the ignorance of the right hon. 
Gentleman, whose career in Ireland 
should have left historic memories. The 
right hon. Gentleman, who once held 
the Office of Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
is so ignorant of this proceeding as not 
to know that the act in question is an 
Executive act, and had nothing to do 
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with the Courts of Law, unless, indeed, 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland meant 
us to understand that an act of the Ex- 
ecutive and an act of a Court of Law is 
one and the same thing. I wish to call 
the attention of the House to another 
occurrence which has taken place this 
evening. The hon. Gentleman the 
Member for East Limerick (Mr. Finu- 
cane) was that evening, when about 
to enter Palace Yard, served with a 
summons—/! An hon. Memser: Six sum- 
monsee | —bya constable acting underthe 
authority of the Attorney General for 
Ireland. We might have allowed this 
proceeding to passif it had been a novel 
occurrence; but it is a repetition of the 
scandalous proceedings which took place 
some time ago. Irish Members, when 
coming down to the House, or when leav- 
ing it, were, some months ago, actually 
arrested. I must say that the Chief 
Secretary is finding that this kind of 
thing can go a little too far, and the 
sooner he gives his subordinates in- 
structions not to outrage the dignity 
and privileges of this House the better 
it will be for him. 

Mr. DILLON was astounded when 
he heard it stated that the proceec‘ngs 
of which they complained were carried 
out under the authority of a Court of 
Law. The matter had nothing what- 
ever to do w:th a Court of Law; it was 
an Executive proceeding with which 
they were well acquainted in Ireland. 
It was not at all an uncommon thing for 
the police in Ireland to hold in their 
hands warrants for the arrest of Irish 
Members for days together, and not to 
execute them until they were directed 
to do so by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary. Notwithstanding 
this, the right hon. Gentleman now 
stated that he did not know whether he 
could control the action of the police 
constable in this matter or not. It was 
a thing which he did every day in 
Ireland, and if it was now stated that 
the matter had passed out of his hands 
and into the hands of the Home Secre- 
tary, he would like to point out that 
the right hon. Gentleman had the Home 
Secretary sitting next to him to consult. 
He thought that right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary ought, before the 
debate closed and before the Committee 
retired, to state to the House, in reply 
to the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for the Bridgeton Division of Glasgow, 
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that the Irish Members should not be 
insulted by the service of summonses or 
by arrest. It was a monstrous outrage 
on the proceedings of that House and 
on the liberty of its Members that hon. 
Gentlemen when leaving or entering the 
House should be arrested by policomen, 
when it was a matter of notoriety that 
there could be but one object in view— 
namely, to inflict insult on Irish 
Members. It was perfectly easy to 
serve these summonses or to arrest 
Members when they were not entering 
upon or leaving their duties. But they 
expected, and received, nothing else but 
insult fron: the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland on every 
oceasion. [ Cries of ‘Oh, oh!” ] It was 
a part of his policy that he should carry 
that insult to the very doors of the House 
of Commons. He would be a wiser 
statesman if he directed that such pro- 
ceedings as these should take place 
when Irish Members were so far re- 
moved from the House that there would 
be no fear of that sense of dignity 
which induced the House to protect its 
Members being outraged. The right 
hon. Gertleman had done a foolish act 
for his Government, but he was not 
eorry that the right hon. Gentleman had 
been led to bring home to the minds of 
Englishmen in this striking way so 
brilliant an illustration of the methods 
and courses of government which he 
pursued in Ireland. 

Mr. MOLLOY (King’s Oo., Birr) 
said, it was possible that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland was technically right when he 
said that he had no power to interfere, 
but the Attorney General for Ireland 
could do anything he liked in this matter, 
and the hon. and learned Solicitor 
General (Mr. Madden), who was sitting 
next to the Chief Secretary on the 
Treasury Bench, was his Parliamentary 
mouthpiece. Would the hon. and 
learned Solicitor General (Mr. Madden) 
give to the House that assurance which 
had been asked of the Chief Secretary ? 
Another point was this. His hon. 
Friend (Mr. Sheehy) might be arrested 
onleaving the precincts of the House that 
night. Being arrested, they might be 
told that he could not appear before the 
Select Committee. This had been done 
on a former occasion. Would the Go- 
vernment give an assurance that his 
hon. Friend would not be arrested ? 
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Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) 
said, that the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland made one 
splendid point in the course of this 
debate when he said he was not 
sure how this thing could have 
occurred, because in all previous 
arrests and services of summonses 
they had been effected by the Metro- 
politan Police. What were they coming 
to, then, when a standing Army which 
this country kept in Ireland, and which 
by Statute could only act in Ireland, 
and which cou!d only use their revolvers, 
guns, and rifles there, had taken upon 
itself the seizin of English soil? If 
these officers attacked an Irish Mem- 
ber in England, what was there to pre- 
vent any Englishman from being served 
in the same way? The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
had stated that he would neither acknow- 
ledge responsibility nor deny responsi- 
bility for this act, and added that he 
had not had time to consult his law ad- 
visers. He (Mr. T. M. Healy) thought 
that every Member and every English- 
man was acquainted with the privileges 
of that House, and knew that every man 
in that Palace of the Queen was in the 
enjoyment of the Queen’s peace. Every 
hon. Member and every Executive Mem- 
ber, he thought, knew that there was a 
right of privilege and sanctuary in that 
Royal Palace. It was upon that ground, 
and that ground alone, that this act was 
constituted an insult. It was upon 
Constitutional grounds that this was an 
insult to the Sovereign. It had been so 
regarded in times past, and yet the right 
hon. Gentleman now said that he did 
not know whether the constable was 
acting upon his instructions or not. 
Every Member was supposed to be ac- 
quainted with the doctrines and privi- 
leges upon which the whole freedom of 
debate in that House rested; but the 
right hon. Gentleman, instead of vindi- 
cating the rights of Members—because 
if Irish Members were attacked the turn 
of English Members might come next— 
had stated that he would consider whe- 
ther this Irish policeman had his in- 
structions before he censured him. That 
was not the ground to take up in that 
House. He rejoiced with the hon. 
Member for East Mayo (Mr. Dillon) 
that that policeman had invaded their 
ae in that way, because it showed 

ow different was the administration on 
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the part of those who carried out the 
law in England and in Ireland. Here 
they had a vulgar Irish policeman, 
coming from his Irish bog, and so little 
respect had he for their Parliament that 
he outraged that House. The poorest 
English constable in the New Out had 
learnt something of the privileges of the 
House of Commons, and had imbibed 
something of the spirit of the Constitution; 
and it was only because the Irish Govern- 
ment preferred to use instruments of that 
kind, and assured them that whether 
they shot down people at Mitchelstown, 
or bayonetted them us they did at 
Youghal and Midleton, or committed 
any other act of violence they would be 
backed up, that an incident like the 
present one had occurred. Jeremiah 
Sullivan had earned for himself not only 
an historical niche, but the high approval 
of the Irish Secretary. Lord Rosebery 
had said of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary that it was not a 
very noble thing when they had a pri- 
soner behind bars to poke at and tor- 
turehim. That policeman had succeeded 
in getting inside the bars to poke at and 
worry his victim; and no doubt his con- 
duct met with the right hon. Gentleman’s 
approval. They!ooked to the right hon. 
Gentleman the Leader of the House 
(Mr. W. H. Smith) to assert the rights 
and privileges of its Members. They 
looked to him also, as a courteous oppo- 
nent, to see that a true view would be 
taken of circumstances affecting the 
rights of Members; but, above all, they 
held him to his promises. Those pro- 
mises might not have been expressed, 
but they were certainly implied. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary was absent at the time, or perhaps 
they would not have been given. But 
the right hon. Gentleman the Leader of 
the House said on Friday that, as far as 
the intended arrests of Irish Members 
were concerned, he was not only entirely 
ignorant of them, but was most anxious 
that no infringement should be com- 
mitted which would interfere with the 
services of hon. Members in Parliament 
in regard to Irish Business. One drop 
of oi ured on the troubled waters 
would do more to smooth the course of 
Business than all the bitterness of the 
Chief Secretary. The present affair 
might have been settled in five minutes 
if the right hon. Gentleman had only 
said—‘* Whoever committed this act, we 
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disapprove it. The rights of all Mem- 
bers, whether English, Irish, Scotch, or 
Welsh, are equally dear to us; we de- 
lore and condemn this act. Every 
ember in this Royal Palace had a right 
of sanctuary; we shall take steps to 
vindieate that right, punish those who 
violate it, and to defend it to the utmost 
of our power.” The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary, however, with 
that lordly sneer which had done so 
much for the pacification of Ireland, said 
he really thought that what they were 
going to hear about was one of those 
rencontres in the Lobby which they were 
so accustomed to. as not that obser- 
vation unnecessary? And whatever 
was uunecessary was unstatesmanlike. 
It would have been far better if they 
had seen the right hon. Gentleman even 
erring on the side of condemnation of 
the act of a policeman than attempting 
to hold the balance in the fine way he 
did for the sake of his official position. 
A spirit of moderation and mutuality in 
the relations between Member and Mem- 
ber would do far more in conducting the 
Business of that House and also in the 
government of Ireland than the spirit 
of hatred, contempt, and malevolence 
which the right hon. Gentleman had 
learnt to exhibit on every occasion. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I hope I may in- 
terfere in the interests of the House, 
and with the fullest desire to preserve 
the privileges of Members of the House. 
I trust that the House will not in 
any way prejudge this case, but will 
allow the proposed Committee to in- 
quire most fully into the circumstances, 
and do what, in their wisdom, they 
may think fit to guard the privileges 
of every Member of this House. The 
question immediately before the House 
is the appointment of a Select Com- 
mittee om the terms of the reference 
to that Committee. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: I have risen to 
enter my protest against the appeals 
which I have heard made to the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland and the Government for an 
assurance against further indignities in 
the precincts of this House. The House 
is able to take care of itself. If the 
House neglects to take care of itself, 
the people electing the House can i 
judgment upon it. I think it will be 
understood outside now the fashion in 
which the Irish question is aggravated 
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by such p ings as we have had to- 
night. I was one of those who felt the 
kindly way in which the right hon. 
Gentleman the Leader of the House 
(Mr. W. H. Smith) expressed his 
opinion that nothing ought to interfere 
with hon. Members doing their duty 
while the Estimates were under discus- 
sion, and I cannot believe that the re- 
sponsible L+.+ Officer for Ireland can be 
utterly ignorant of what is now being 
done in breach of that intimation; an 
intimation which was expressed in so 
gentlemanly a fashion, and with the 
consideration to what is due to hon. 
Members—however much he might differ 
from them, having regard not to any 
lawyer’s trick, but to the traditions of 
the House—which ought to guide one in 
the right hon. Gentleman’s position. 
It cannot be believed, it will not be 
believed, outside, that an officer of the 
Royal Irish Constabulary can come over 
here with processes to serve except 
with the full knowledge and under the 
direction of his superiors. There are 
other places where a judgment may soon 
be given stronger than any we may ex- 
press, by the people of London, which 
has always been famous for its protec- 
tion of the liberties of this House. I 
have only risen to ask hon. Members on 
my side of the House to make no other 
appeal. I can understand the appeal of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for the Bridgeton Division (Sir George 
Trevelyan)—an appeal made by a 
gentleman to gentlemen. That appeal 
has not been answered, and any further 
appeal would show a lack of dignity on 
our part. 

Me. A. J. BALFOUR: It is only by 
the leave of the House that I can say 
another word; but I have made in- 
quiries how an Irish policeman and not 
an English one came to be concerned in 
this proceeding ; and a great deal has 
been made of that point. The hon. and 
learned Member for North Longford (Mr. 
T. M. Healy) dwelt upon it, and the hon. 
Member for Northampton (Mr. Brad- 
laugh) also referred to it. Now, I find 
that the reason wasthis. Unfortunately, 
last year it was necessary to proceed 
against hon. Members of this House. 
The proceeding was by way of warrant 
—namely, to arrest. It was at their 
request and the earnest request of the 
House that proceeding by warrant was 
given up that involves arrest, and pro- 
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ceeding by summons was substituted for 
it. Under proceeding by warrant there 
is a statutory method by which the 
warrant is served. It is served by a 
Metropolitan policeman. If you sub- 
stitute the method by summons there is 
no statutory means. 

Mr. LEAMY: Then why did you 
arrest the two Redmonds by warrant ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I understand 
that a summons cannot be served by 
the Metropolitan police, and it has to 
be done by the Irish police. Therefore 
this thing which has been made a matter 
of complaint by the hon. and learned 
Member for North Longford is really the 
direct consequence of a concession which 
we made, oul gladly made, to the feelings 
of hon. Members. Perhaps the House 
will allow me, by way of personal ex- 
planation, to repudiate entirely certain 
observations which fell from the hon. 
Member for North Longford as to my 
conduct in this debate, although the 
hon. and learned Member could not 
have been present when I made my 

eech. 

Mra. T. M. HEALY: [I have not left 
the House to-night since Questions. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Then either 
I am very deficient in powers of expres- 
sion or he is very deficient in powers of 
understanding, for I appeal to every 
hon. Member who heard me whether I 
did not state that this subject had 
burst upon me I'ke a thunderclap in a 
clear sky; and, in the first place, I 
uttered, and uttered as strongly as it is 
given me to do, my — regret that 
an incident of this kind had happened ; 
and I followed that up by a pledge as 
clear, as specific, and as categorical as 
could be made, that if the direction of 
such an affair does rest with the Execu- 
tive, no such incident will be repeated. 
Many hon. Members were present when 
I spoke, and they will bear me out that 
I have not exaggerated in the least. 
I have not in the course of the debate 
moved from my original position. My 
words were full and complete, and such 
as I have just described them to the 
House. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton): 
Heaven preserve us from the concessions 
of the right hon. Gentleman, for if this 
goes on from concession to concession, 
we shall find ourselves with our heads 
cut off by-and-bye. Why this debate 
has lasted is because we could not get 


Mr, A, J. Balfour 
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from the right hon. Gentleman a clear 
and specific assurance, not that this 
would not happen to-morrow or the day 
after to-morrow—because we will take 
care of that ourselves—but that similar 
proceedings should not happen this 
evening before the Committee was able 
to report. Well, there is an excuse for 
the Government. It is a dual Govern- 
ment. We know generally the Govern- 
ment cannot take any resolution without 
asking the noble Lord the Member for 
Rossendale (the Marquess of Harting- 
ton). Here sits the Great Llama. [ 
have had my eyeonhim. He has re- 
mained inthe House. He has not gone 
out to consult the right hon. Gentleman 
the First Lord of the Treasury behind 
the Speaker’s chair. No, Sir; he has 
been ere, and that is why we have been 
kept more than an hour and a-half, 
because the Government were not able 
to ask his permission even to give this 
simple pledge. Let this be another 
instance of the evils of the dual Govern- 
ment—not a public, open Government, 
but a secret Government, which at 
present exists with regard to Ireland 
and this country. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘That the Committee do consist of the 
following Members :— Mr. Secretary Matthews, 
Mr. Childers, Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Mr. John Morley, The Solicitor General, Sir 
Charles Russell, The Solicitor General for Ire- 
land, Mr. Parnell, and Sir Matthew White 
Kidley.” 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Mr. JOHN MORLEY: I would 
venture to suggest to the right hon. 
Gentleman that the strength ard cha- 
racter and authority of the Committee 
would be much greater if there were 
two more Irish Members uponit. I beg 
to move that Mr. T. M. Healy and Mr. 
Dillon be added to the Committee. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: There is no in- 
disposition on the part of the Govern- 
ment to accept the addition of those 
hon. Gentlemen if they are desirous of 
serving; but then it will be necessary 
also to strengthen the Committee by the 
addition of two other names. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: The 
right hon Gentleman the First Lord of 
the Treasury has mistaken altogether 
the object of the Motion of my right 
hon. Friend (Mr. John Morley). It is 
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to strengthen the Committee by a larger 
proportion of Irish Members. I hope 
this matter is not going to be regarded 
as one of a sectional or Party vote. It 
is very desirable it should not be. It 
appears to me that what is wanted is 
that the Irish Members should feel that 
they are having fair play—if possible, 
something more than fair play—in the 
consideration of this matter. Weought 
not to be too nice as to whether their 
representation on the Committee is 
exactly in proportion to their numbers 
in the House. 

Mr. DILLON: I think it will be very 
desirable to have Mr. Healy on the Com- 
mittee. I have already stated on a 
previous occasion in this House, on a 
very much greater issue, that I would 
select, or readily allow to be selected, a 
Committee wholly composed of English 
Members, provided only that the keenest 
partizans of the House are excluded, and 
on the present occasion I am perfectly 
content with the Committee as it stands, 
and I believe it will do us justice. 
My suggestion, however, is that it will 
be desirable to have an Irish barrister 
acquainted with the administration of 
the law in Ireland added to the Com- 
mittee, and from that point of view I 
think it desirable to have Mr. T. M. 
Healy appointed on the Committee. 


Question proposed, ‘‘That Mr. T. M. 
Healy be a Member of the Committee.” 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Mr. W. H. SMITH: Then as the hon. 
and learned Member for North Longford 
is to be added to the Committee, I will 
propose that Mr. Elton be also added to 
the Committee. [ Cries of Hanbury !,” } 
Well, ifit is wished, and as itis desirable 
that we should arrive ata unanimous 
conclusion, I have no objection to with- 
draw the name of Mr. Elton, and sub- 
stitute that of the hon. Member for 
Preston (Mr. Hanbury). 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That Mr. Han- 
bury be a Member of the Committee.” 
Question put, and agreed to. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘* That the Committee have power to send for 
persons, papers, and records; that five be a 
quorum ; to withdraw immediately.” 


Question put, and agreed to. 


The following is the Entry in the 
Votes :— 
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Complaint being made to the Committee 
by Mr. Sheehy, Member for South Galway, 
that he had been served with a Summons in the 
Outer Lobby, the ‘‘nairman was ordered to 


report Progress. 

Privitece,—Service or A Summons iv 
THE OvTeR Lossy on Mr. SHEEHY: 
M.P. :— 


Ordered, That a Select Committee beappointed 
to consider the attempted service (together with 
the attendant circumstances) of a Summons 
upon Mr. Sheehy, Member for South Galway, 
made in the Outer Lobby of ;the House ;—(Mr. 
William Henry Smith :)— 


Mr. Secretary Matthews, Mr. Childers, Mr 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. John Morley, 
Mr. Solicitor General, Sir Charles Russell, Mr, 
Solicitor General for Ireland, Mr. Parnell, Sir 
Matthew Ridley, Mr. T. M. Healy, and Mr, 
Hanbury nominated Members of the Committee, 
with power to send for persons, papers, and 
records. 


Ordered, That five be the quorum; to with- 
draw immediately. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House will immediately re- 
solve itself into the Committee upon the 
Land Purchase (Ireland) Bill.””—( Mr. 
W. H. Smith.) 


Mr. SEXTON entered; a protest 
against this proceeding. They felt 
aggrieved —— 

Mr. W. H. SMITH hoped there 
would be no opposition. 

Srrk WILLIAM HAROOURT: Surely 
the right hon. Gentleman will not go on 
with the Bill when he has just appointed 
on the Committee persons who are par- 
ticularly interested in the consideration 
of this question. I do not think we 
can go on with the discussion in their 
absence. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he thought 
the right hon. Gentleman entirely mis- 
apprehended the spirit in which the 
Government were acting. It was of the 
most vital importance, at this period of 
the Session, that there should be no un- 
reasonable delay. He zould not believe, 
himself, that there was any desire on 
the Irish Benches to defeat the Bill. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH said, he desired 
to point out that the hon. Member who 
moved the Amendment and the hon. 
Gentleman the Solicitor General for 
Ireland, besides other hon. Members, 
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were on the Committee. If they pro- 
ceeded in their absence they would be 
in a ridiculous position. 

Mr. W. H. BMITH said, this only 
showed how rash it was to adopt the 
suggestion as to the Committee meetin 
to-night. He doubted whether it woul 
be possible for the Committee just ap- 
pointed to make much progress that 
evening. In all probability the Com- 
mittee would confine their labours to 
appointing a Chairman, arranging the 
course of proceedings, and adjourning 
until to-morrow. To ask that they 
should not resume the Purchase Bill 
was unreasonable. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE (Bradford, 
Central) wished to point out that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne (Mr. John Morley) 
had an Amendment next on the Paper, 
and he, therefore, suggested that Supply 
should be taken. 

Sm WILFRID LAWSON (Cumber- 
land, Cockermouth), as a point of Order, 
asked whether they could resume the 
Bill, having reported Progress ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: Certainly. It would 
be my duty to put the Motion that the 
House do resolve itself into Commit- 


tee. 

Mr. DILLON said, he thought it 

would be for the convenience of all 

arties if the House would now adjourn 
or an hour, instead of the usual half 
hour. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY said, he thought 
it would meet the difficulty if it were 
suggested to the distinguished Chair- 
man of Committees that he should take 
a little longer for his tea. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he thought 
the suggestion of the hon. and learned 
Member for North Longford an exceed- 
ingly valuable one. He, therefore, sug- 
gested that the House should adjourn 
for an hour, to half-past 9. [ Cries of 
“Say 10.”} Very well; 10. 


The House suspended its Sitting at 
half-past Eight of the clock. 





The House resumed its Sitting at Ten 
of the clock. 


Resolved, That this House will imme- 
diately resolve itself into the Committee 
upon the Land Purchase (Ireland) Bill. 
—( Mr. W. H. Smith.) 


Mr. Bradiaugh 


{COMMONS} 
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LAND PURCHASE (IRELAND) BILL. 
Bill again considered in Committee. 


Clause 1 (Increase of limit of advances 
by Irish Land Commission, and pro- 
vision therefor). 

Amendment again proposed, 

In 1, at the end of the Clause, to add 
the wont ** Provided that no money shall be 
advanced for the purchase of more than one 
holding in the occupation of any one tenant if 
such holding be of the rateable value of not 
less than twenty pounds per annum.”’—(Mr, 
Parnell.) 

Question proposed, “‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Mr. MOLLOY (King’s Oo., Birr) said, 
that a question had been pr‘ to the Go- 
vernment, and they had uad a fair 
opportunity of replying to it, but no 
answer had been given. It had been 
pointed out in the course of the debate 
that the original object of the Bill was 
to facilitate the establishment of a large 
number of peasant proprietors in Ireland, 
more especially of that class which were 
most impoverished. And again, in the 
course of the debate on the Motion for 
the second reading of the Bill, it had been 
p?inted out, and admitted by the Go- 
vernment, that this as far as possible 
was their object, and it had also been 
shown that large farms had been turned 
into proprietary farms, but that the 
small farms had only been to a small 
extent affected by Lord Ashbourne’s 
Act. The object was to distribute this 
money throughout the length and 
breadth of Ireland, and it was said that, 
by distributing it, it was intended to 
carry out the establishment of a peasant 
proprietorship. Now, that had not been 
done, and an Amendment had been in- 
troduced having that object in view— 
namely, to divide this £5,000,000 in 
something like equal proportions be- 
tween the four Provinces of Ireland. 
That had been plainly put to the Go- 
vernment that evening, after the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland had made his speech, and he 
(Mr. Molloy) thought the Committee 
were entitled to some intimation of tho 
intention of the Government to make 
something in the nature of an advance 
in the direction of this Amendment. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, the hon. and 
learned Gentleman was not speaking to 
the Amendment before the Committee. 
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Mr. MOLLOY said, the point he was 
aiming at was the apportionment of the 
money to farms of less rateable value 
than £20. They had received no answer 
on that subject, and he said the Com- 
mittee were entitled to ask the Govern- 
ment, who were disinclined to accept the 
Amendment, to point out in what manner. 
they intended to give effect to their own 
intentions. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 111; 
Noes 154: Majority 43.—(Div. List, 
No. 305.) 

Mr. PICTON (Leicester) said, the 
Amendment of which he had given 
Notice approached the question from a 
different point of view from that which 
had been taken up on previous Resvlu- 
tions. It had been felt, at any rate on 
that side of the House, to be desirable 
to give some indication of the mode in 
which this money should be spent. If 
the additional £5,000,000 was to obtain 
all that hon. Members desired from its ex- 
penditure—namely, the greatest amount 
of good, and the allaying as far as 
possible the agitation among the work- 
ing peasants of Ireland, and relieving 
the distress existing amongst them as 
far as they were able, he believed that 
one way of effecting this would be to give 
preference to tenants on small estates 
rather than those on large ones. 
Hitherto, as the statistics showed, 
preference had been given to tenants on 
large estates, and a very disproportion- 
ate amount of the last £5,000,000 spent 
had gone to tenants on very extensive 
estates belonging to wealthy landowners, 
who, if they had been so disposed, might 
have treated their tenants with greater 
leniency, and might have prevented the 
irritation which at present existed. The 
Amendment he was about to move pro- 
ceeded precisely on tho lines of a certain 
sub-section of the Land Purchase Act 
(Ireland) 1885, which provided that in 
making advances ander the Act, the 
Land Commissioners should prefer appli- 
cations for purchase of holdings on which 
the tenants resided, or which were 
reasonable adjuncts of holdings on which 
such tenants resided. He had another 
instruction to insert, and that was that 
preference should be given to tenants on 
small rather than on large estates. He 
was not going to argue that the great 
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landlords had been faultless in their 
treatment of their tenants. Far from it; 
but a speech had been delivered last 
week by the noble Lord the Member for 
Rossendale (the Marquess of Harting- 
ton) in the course of which certain facts 
were stated with regard to the manage- 
ment of one very extensive setof estates 
in Ireland, which for his part heregarded 
with very great satisfaction. He thought 
that the public ought to be grateful to 
the noble Lord for the information he 
had given, and he was not in the least 
degree inclined to question the statement 
of facts which the noble Lord had made. 
Taking that statement of facts as put 
before the public, he found that with 
regard to the set of estates referred to 
the management had been liberal and 
kindly as a general rule; and the noble 
Lord had further shown that there was 
only one case in which application had 
been made for purchase by any of the 
tenants on the Duke of Devonshire’s 
estates. This, at any rate, showed that 
great landlords, if they were so dis- 
posed, had the ability to make things 
comparatively easy for their tenants, 
but if they were to proceed on the lines 
hitherto adopted, the great landlords, 
who might do better for their tenants 
than they had done, would receive a 
very disproportionate amount of the 
money which was set aside to enable the 
tenants to purchase their holdings. He 
thought it would be found that a con- 
siderable number of the smaller Jand- 
lords had purchased their estates simply 
for investment purposes ; a considerable 
number of them, as he knew, had pur- 
chased under the Encumbered Estates 
Act, and had put their money into the 
land with the object of receiving from 
it the greatest possible revenue—that 
was to say, the highest amount of inte- 
rest that eould be got from their invest- 
ment. It was not likely that these men 
would take the same interest in their 
tenants as the great hereditary landlords 
might be expected to do. He himself 
had very recently gone over certain 
estates in the County of Kerry, some of 
which had been subjected for a consider- 
able time to the Plan of Campaign, and 
he found that in all of them difficulty 
had arisen from the fact that the land- 
lord, being a man of comparatively 
small means, had bought the estate for 
the purpose of deriving from it an ex- 
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travagant revenue, and that, even if he 
were inclined, he was not able to do 
justice to tenants. Many of these 
smaller landlords had as much difficulty 
in making both ends meet as the tenants 
themselves, and, not to put it too 
strongly, they were in very great straits, 
and he thought the Committee ought to 
have regard to this faet in the applica- 
tion of this further amount of money 
which was to be advanced on the 
security of British oredit. If the pre- 
sent Bill were passed without any 
further instruction whatever to the 
Commissioners, the result would be as 
before, that a very considerable amount 
of money would be devoted to the pur- 
chase of these large estates, and the small 
estates would not receive sufficient con- 
sideration. He thought he should be 
confirmed by hon. Members who had 
very much greater knowledge of Ireland 
than he could derive from occasional 
visits in saying that the tenants on these 
small estates suffered peculiarly, and 
were entitled to an amount of considera- 
tion which had not hitherto been given 
to them. Having thus briefly stated 
the principle of his Amendment, he 
might add that, if it was not expressed 
as accurately or definitely as some legal- 
minded Members might require, he was 
quite willing to make any improvement 
in the wording that would make his 
object clearer to the Committee. All he 
would insist upon was the principle 
that the smaller estates, where possible, 
should be preferred, and that landlords 
holding large estates should be left until 
such time as that House might be dis- 
posed to vote a further sum of money. 


Amendment proposed, 


In 1, at end of Clause, to add the words 
“ Provided that in determining the applications 
to be approved the Commissioners shall give 
preference to teaants of landlords whose estates 
are valued, under the Acts relating to the 
valuation of property in Ireland, at not more 
than one thousand pounds per annum.”—( Mr. 
Picton.) 


Question proposed, ‘That those words 
be there added” 


Tae OHIEF SECRETARY ror TRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrovr) (Man- 
chester, E.) said, he was sure the Com- 
mittee would cordially agree with the 
hon. Member who had just sat down 
that the small landlords in Ireland 
had suffered more than any other mem- 
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bers of the community from the difficul- 
ties attached to agriculture in Ireland. 
But he was not at all sure that this was 
the reason for the hon. Member bringing 
forward his Amendment. He had never 
regarded the Bill as one for the relief of 
landlords, and therefore he was not 
particularly disposed to look at it from 
the point of view of the hon. Member. 
The first question he would ask the hon. 
Gentleman was, how were the Oom- 
missioners to determine the amount of 

roperty which each landlord should 
for the purpose of applying the 
Act? Supposing a landlord had an 
estate worth £500 a-year in Kerry, 
another worth £500 a-year in Donegal, 
and another worth £500 a-year in some 
other county ; were the Commissioners 
to investigate the whole of his property, 
and because he had £500 a-year in 
another part of Ireland, were his tenants 
in Kerry and Donegal not to be entitled 
to the relief given by the Bill? That 
seemed to be one difficulty in the way of 
the Amendment. Then there was the 
question of landlords holding smaller 
property. For his(Mr.A. J. Balfour's) 

art, he had never concealed from the 

ouse his view of landlordism in Ire- 
land; not that he wished to get rid of 
landlords, but he was not at all sure 
that the landlord of £1,000 a-year was 
the man he should like to see bought 
out. But, after all, they had chiefly to 
look at the position of the tenants, and 
he wanted to know on what principle 
they were to put a disqualification upon 
the tenants of large landlords which 
they were not going to put on the 
tenants of the smaller landlords? It 
would be the grossest injustice, therefore, 
to adopt the Amendment of the hon. 
Gentleman, which was founded on no 
principle, based on no equity, and led, 
as far as he could see, to no useful 
public object whatever. Practically 
the tenant of a landlord worth £1,200 
a-year would be, or might be, precluded 
from buying his farm, whereas the 
tenant of a landlord worth £900 a-year 
might be allowed to do so. Could it be 
pretended that under the Amendment 
there lay any principle whatever which 
the Committee would be ready to adopt ? 
He thought not; and on the broad 
ground of equity he submitted that the 
Amendment was not one which ought 
to be pressed upon the attention of the 
Committee. 
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Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) 
said, it was all very well for the right 
hen. Gentleman to say he did not con- 
sider this a landlord’s Bill. They did, 
and they had framed their Amendments 
upon that basis. What was the princi- 

al reason urged against the smend- 
ment of his hon. Friend? The right 
hon. Gentleman asked whether the Com- 
missioners were to inquire if the landlord 
had property in any other county, and 
in particular in the county where the sale 
was proposed? That objection might be 
easily met by his hon. Friend agreeing 
to the insertion of the words ‘‘in the 
county where the purchase is made.” 
The right hon. Gentleman said there 
ought te be a regular hierarchy begin- 
ning with the peasant and going up to 
the noble Duke. Now, he was not in 
favour of these great proprietors, and he 
said they must look at the matter at the 
present momentin the Irish sense. Were 
the tenants of the great landlords in a 
better position than the tenants of the 
small landlords? Of course they were, 
and they always would be so in a 
country where there existed such a con- 
dition of things asin Ireland. In the 
first place, it was more easy for the ten- 
ants on the large estates to combine ; it 
was much more easy on a great estate 
to carry out the Plan of Campaign, and 
therefore the tenants on such an estate 
were infinitely better off. It would be 
found to be the case always, in a country 
where the land was very much worked, 
that the small man was a harder land- 
lord than the great man, because 
although the rents might be cut down, 
there yet remained some margin for the 
great landlord; whereas, where the estate 
was small and was spread amongst a few 
tenants, the landlord had to consider 
whether he or the tenants should live, 
and he naturally preferred to live him- 
self instead of the tenants. The Devon- 
shire estate had been cited, and he 
would take that as an instance of his 
meaning. That estate was very fairly 
managed; they had it stated that large 
voluntary remissions had been made, and 
that considerable amounts had heen spent 
in charity and improvements. This was 
a large estate, but even with all those 
advantages it appeared that a farm had 
been sold under Lord Ashbourne’s Act. 
Now most unquestionably there was no 
reason why the House of Commons 
should make a quasi - present of 
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£5,000,000 sterling to the people of 
Ireland in order that this farm should 
be sold. The money could have been 
better spent in other ways. He would 
be glad to see the large estates in Ire- 
land, as well as those in England, broken 
up; but looking at the fact that this 
£5,000,000 sterling was a gift on the 
are of the British taxpayer to free the 

rish people, and that the Government 
said they were not going to ask for 
another £5,000,000, he thought the Com- 
mittee should accept the Amendment of 
his hon. Friend, or some smaller Amend- 
ment, in order that the money might, 
under the circumstances, be devoted to 
the best possible use. 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.) said, he 
thought every Member of the Committee 
would agree that some Amendment 
must be framed to direct the Commis- 
sioners. While he was not at all pre- 
pared to say that the Amendment of his 
hon. Friend was the beet conceivable 
one to deal with the difficulty, yet he 
could understand the motive with which 
it had been brought forward. The 
facts which had come out solely during 
the course of these debates were such 
as he believed affected Members on that 
side of the House as well as upon the 
other. He believed there were 
Members of the Conservative Party who 
were shocked to find the money, which 
they believed was being used to miti- 
gate the tension between landlords and 
tenants in Ireland, and to pacify that 
country, had, to an immense extent, 
found its way into the hands of the 
landowners, whose boast it was that there 
was no tension between them and their 
tenants. He thought the Committee 
would not rest content, or vote this 
money, until they received an assurance 
that quarters and perhaps halves of 
millions would not find their way into 
the hands of great Dukes and other 
large proprietors. The noble Lord the 
Member for Rossendale (the Marquess 
of Hartington) had pointed out that the 
estate of the Duke of Devonshire in 
Ireland was managed on English prin- 
ciples and in a vory generous way. He 
had not made any charge whatever 
against the management of this estate, 
and he always concluded that an estate 
in Treland, of the management of which 
he knew nothing, must primd facie be 
not badly worked, because somehow or 
other he always got to know something 
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about every badly managed estate, but 
the House would insist on having some 
security that the Act would not be used 
for the purposes of such an estate as 
he referred to. He did not think that 
the object of the Committee would be 
met if the money was used for the pur- 
chase of their farms by the tenants of 
the Duke of Devonshire, even if it was 
started on their own initiative. The 
estate of Earl FitzWilliam would absorb 
something like £400,000 of this money, 
and would it not be monstrous to tax 
the resources of this country and the 
patience of the Committee, if, after a 
month or two, they heard that the Earl 
had sold his estate in a district where 
there was no disturbance? He said 
that would be a mistake, and although 
the Amendment of the hon. Member 
might not be the best possible Amend- 
ment for meeting the difficulties, it was 
perfectly manifest that some words 
should be carried which would give an 
assurance that the money would be 
fairly apportioned out, and not mis- 
applied in the manner he had suggested. 
His hon. Friend the Member for West 
Belfast (Mr. Sexton) had on the Paper 
an Amendment which would, perhaps, 
cover the ground proposed by his hon. 
Friend more completely, and possibly 
the best plan would be to withdraw 
the present Amendment and take the 
discussion on that of the hon. Member 
for West Belfast. 

Mr. PICTON said, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land seemed to have missed his point. 
He was perfectly aware that they could 
not meet all cases that might arise, but 
his feeling was that in determining the 
question as to which class of tenants 
should receive relief they ought to have 
regard to the fact whether they were re- 
ceiving relief from the landlord or not. 
He knew a case of the tenants of a 
small landlord where it was impossible 
that they should get such relief, and it 
was therefore with the object of their 
obtaining the benefit of the Act that he 
laid his Amendment before the Commit- 
tee. However, after what had been said 
by his hon. Friend the Member for East 
Mayo (Mr. Dillon), he would not put 
the Committee to the trouble of further 
disoussion, but would ask leave to with- 
draw his Amendment. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH (Bradford, 
W.) said that with regard to the small 
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estates in Ireland the difficulty was to 
get the landlord to sell voluntarily, and 
it was necessary that these small estates 
should be under some compulsory powers 
that would require encumbered land- 
lords to part with their estates. The 
noble Lord the Member for Rossendale 
(the Marquess of Hartington) was en- 
titled to receive, and everyone would 
accord to him, absolute trust in the mat- 
ter of the statement he had made with 
regard to the management of the Devon- 
shire estates, but it must not be forgot- 
ten that there was a vast difference 
between the large and small estates in 
Ireland. He did not think that this 
Amendment would exactly carry out 
what the Committee wanted, and he was 
therefore willing that it should be with- 
drawn. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.) said, he 
agreed with his hon. Friend the Member 
for East Mayo (Mr. Dillon) that it was 
absolutely indispensable that the Com- 
mittee should place in the Bill some 
words of direction, or at least of sugges- 
tion, to the Commissioners how they 
should administer the Act. He thought 
that it was equally clear, whether judged 
by the light of common sense or by the 
experience of the working of the Act. 
On Thursday night he had endeavoured 
to introduce some words which would 
give security that the object, which the 
Government themselves declared they 
had in view, should be expressed in the 
Bill, but the right hon. Gentleman the 
First Lord of the Treasury, while he 
approved all the purposes which the 
Amendment had in view, was not able 
to accept the terms. He believed, how- 
ever, that the right hon. Gentleman had 
led the Committee to believe that some 
words would be put on the Paper which 
might meet the views of hon. Members 
on that side, but nothing had been put 
on the Paper. As the Government had 
not placed any words upon the Paper, he 
found himself obliged as well as he 
could to endeavour to make good the 
default. The words he proposed to move 
were these — 

“Provided, that the Land Commission, in 
sanctioning advances, shall have regard to the 
expediency of dealing with the cases of small 
tenants, and also to the interest of social order, 
and the relative urgency of applications re- 
ceived from the several provinces and counties 
of Ireland,”’ 
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The right hon. Gentleman the First 
Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) 
had professed himself unwilling to ham- 

r the discretion of the Commissioners, 

ut if the right hon. Gentleman had read 
the principal Act—the Act of 1885—he 
would know as well as anyone else that 
that Act, which consisted of 13 pages, 
was chiefly composed of directions and 
limitations which checked the inde- 
pendence and fettered the discretion of 
the Commissioners, and he (Mr. Sexton) 
thought he was well within the facts 
when he said that when persons were 
appointed that act under Acts of Parlia- 
ment, one function of the Act of Parlia- 
ment under which they proceeded was 
to check the independence and limit the 
discretion of those persons. In the 
course of the debate that evening the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland had expressed his willingness 
to fetter the discretion of the Commis- 
sioners by addressing a communication 
to them to which they could not be 
indifferent, having regard to his position 
and totheirs. And what the right hon. 
Gentleman had hinted, or rather declared 
his readiness to do, even he, with all his 
hardihood of denial, would hardly deny 
it was competent for the House to do. 
Instead of relying upon the casual action 
of any official, me ponte emine * what 
he (Mr. Sexton) would propose was that 
they should place within the Statute the 
directions it was thought wise and pro- 
per to give the Commissioners. Upon 
what principle did the Commissioners 
act? They acted on a principle fatal to 
the public policy which induced the 
House to pass Lord Ashbourne’s Act. 
They considered each case by itself; 
they considered each case in relation 
only to itself, and not in conjunction 
with others. They had had the method 
of operation adopted by the Commis- 
sioners described to them by Mr. Com- 
missioner Lynch, who had said— 

‘* The basis of our jurisdiction is the agree- 
ment of the parties. Our duty, if we are 
thoroughly satisfied with the security, and if 
the guarantee fund is provided, is to make the 
advance.” 


The signed agreement between the 
landlord and the tenant was laid before 
them, and all they had to inquire into 
was whether the holdings were, or were 
not, security for the money proposed to 
be advanced by the State? If they were, 
the Commissioners had no option, it 
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; Seemed, but to advance the money. 
Would the House consider what that 
meant? An estate might altogether 
consist of large holdings, or there might 
not be one large holder on it. An estate 
might consist of grazing farms, and not 
of farms of tillage. An estate might be 
in a district which was as tranquil as it 
possibly could be, and there might be no 
necessity of social order to serve in 
making the advance. In fact, the affair 
might be a mere commercial transaction, 
and though it might have no effect in 
advancing the public good, the Commis- 
sioners not only advanced the money, 
but had no option but to do so. He 
maintained that, though such a kind of 
advance might with propriety be made 
under the Act, such an application should 
never be put in competition with appli- 
cations in which social order was in- 
volved. If they looked into the working 
of the Act, what results did they find ? 
The hon. Member for West Bradford 
(Mr. Illingworth) earlier in the evening 
told them that the farms bought in 
the Province of Munster under the 
Ashbourne Act were, on an average, of 60 
acres inextent. Now he asked any hon. 
Member opposite who voted for Lord 
Ashbourne’s Act three years ago, or who 
voted for this Bill last week—when he 
gave these votes for the purpose of 
alleviating need and tranquillizing the 
public mind in Ireland—had he in his 
mind the possibility of advances being 
made for the purchase of farms of 60 
acres ? No doubt, if the Act was applied 
to such farms when it ought to be applied 
to small farms the purpose of the measure 
was perverted. The average yearly 
value of all the farms bought all over 
Ireland, in virtue of this Act, had been 
£33. In 248 cases, individnal tenants 
had received advances of from £2,000 
to £4,000. Let them assume that the 
majority of these had received £3,000. 
Now, a farmer paying a rental of £10 
at 7 years’ purchase would require a loan 
of £170, and the inference therefore 
was, that for every one of these tenants 
who gave £3,000 each to purchase their 
farms, they might have created 18 small 
proprietors; and, of course, with the 
money advanced to each one of the 
farmers who had paid £4,000, 24 small 
proprietors might have been established. 
It seemed to him, by the policy they had 
allowed to grow up, the Government 
were creating a class of proprietors in 
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Ireland who could not possibly be called 
peasant proprietors at all. They were 
devoting large sums of money to indi- 
vidual cases, and for every man thus 
really in a position of great indepead- 
ence, whom they put into the position 
of a peasant proprietor, they kept out 20 
or 25 men who were in the greatest need, 
and whose poverty and miserable con- 
dition tended to keep the districts in 
which they lived in a state of turmoil 
and disorder. It seemed to him neces- 
sary to give a direction to their Oom- 
missioners on these points. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer (Mr. Goschen) had conveyed, 
in one of his speeches the other day, 
that a direction of this kind would be a 
slur on the Judges, or that an extension 
of their term of office would be a slur 
upon them. Did an English Judge deem 
it a slur upon him when he was required 
to hold his office during life or during 
good behaviour? It seemed to him that 
they should place the Commissioners in 
a position of independence, so that they 
could not be at the mercy of the Execu- 
tive. Consider the position occupied by 
the Commissioners? They might retire 
from office next year unless continued by 
the pleasure of the Lord Lieutenant and 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief Se- 
cretary. What was going to happenin the 
meantime? Why, the Lord Lieutenant 
wanted £250,000 of the money out of 
the sum to be provided under the pre- 
sent Bill. While they denied £200 to 
a poor man to enable him to become 
the owner of his farm, they allowed a 
small, snug, select coterie of Dukes, 
Marquesses, and Earls to absorb 
£250,000. The Commissioners, before 
they retired next year, would have to 
consider whether or not they should 
give this £250,000. The average years’ 
purchase given under Lord Ashbourne’s 
Act was 17°4, but what did the Lord 
Lieutenant—this generous head of a 
— - spirited Administration—ask ? 

hy, he was taking out writs against 
his tenants, serving ejectments, and in- 
dulging in all the tactics of terror, to 
compel his tenants not to give 174 years’ 
purchase, but 20 years’ purchase of the 
old unredeemed rents. Before next 
year Mr. Lynch would have to deter- 
mine, as one of the duties of his office, 
whether or not they were going to 
allow the Chief of the Executive in 
Ireland, who had a controlling in- 
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fluence over their position, to get 20 
years’ purchase for his land, and to 
appropriate £256,000 of this money ; 
and he (Mr. Sexton) therefore contended 
that it was indispensable that they 
should place these Commissioners out 
of the reach of the arm of the Lord 
Lieutenant—out of the reach of his 
revenge—or else that such directions 
should be given to them that it would 
be impossible for the Lord Lieutenant 
to revenge himself upon them. Then 
the Commissioners ought to have regard 
to the interests of social order in making 
the advances. Why was the Ashbourne 
Act passed at all; why was this Bill 
before the Houseat all? Wasit simply 
because it was thought desirable to end 
commercial contracts between landlords 
and tenants? No; it wasnot. They 
had heard hundreds of times that the 
main purpose of the Bill was the tran- 
quillizing of the public mind, and the 
consolidation of public order in Ireland. 
There were districts which were dis- 
turbed, and the Government professed 
to have before them the motive, by the 
expenditure of these £5,000,000, not 
only to promote quietness and peace and 
the consolidation of order in Ireland, 
but to see that the sufferings of the 
poorer class of tenant farmers were 
alleviated. Therefore he maintained 
that it was wrong in principle for the 
Commissioners to consider every appli- 
cation by itself, and that they ought to 
take all the applications tugether, and 
that where two applications came in, 
each offering the same security—of 
course one of the main considerations 
in making advances should be the 
security offered for repayment—where 
one of the applications was from a 
district where everything was quiet, 
and the relations between land- 
lord and tenant were harmonious, 
and another application was from a 
district where there was need and dis- 
turbance and convulsion, the application 
from the latter district ought to be pre- 
ferred. ‘The Commissioners ought to 
have regard to the relative urgency of 
all the applications received from the 
several Counties and Provinces of Ire- 
land, and by this he meant especially— 
and he trusted that the hon. and learned 
Solicitor General for Ireland would give 
his attention to this—that those districts 
in which the tenants were in manifest 
need of reduction of their rents, which 
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reduction might be obtained under the 
operation of this Act, ought to be pre- 
ferred, in making advances, to the dis- 
tricts in whieh no such need existed. 
There were some districts in Ireland 
where the tenants were well off, and 
where they did not require the develop- 
ment of the present system either to 
release them from suffering, or to estab- 
lish order in the locality ; but there were 
other districts where the tenants were 
suffering, and where the state of social 
order was such as to lead to serious 
danger to life 2nd to property; and if 
the Commissioners intelligently under- 
stood their functions, he thought they 
ought to address themselves to those dis- 
tricts which were so disturbed. He did 
not intend the directions contained in 
his Amendment to be mandatory. He 
intended them to be simply directions to 
be kept in view. He did not intend 
them to inexorably govern every action 
of the Commissioners, but he intended 
that the principle embodied in those 
directions should generally influence and 
guide the action of the Commissioners. 
He did not think that any one of the 
three points could be controverted by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary. He did not think the right hon. 
Gentleman would controvert the advis- 
ability of having regard to the formation 
of small holdings. He did not think 
the right hon. Gentleman would contro- 
vert the desirability of the Commis- 
sioners having regard to the interests of 
social order, and he did not think he 
could controvert the necessity of looking 
at the relative urgency of all the - 
plications for advances ; and it certainly 
appeared to him (Mr. Sexton) that if 
the right hon. Gentleman would accept 
this Amendment it would have the effect 
of greatly facilitating the action of the 
Bill, and consolidating social order in 
Ireland. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 1, at end of Clause, to add the words 
‘Provided, that the Land Commission, in 
sanctioning advances, shall have regard to the 
expediency of dealing with the cases of small 
tenants, and also to the interest of social 
order, and the relative urgency of applications 
received from the several provinces and counties 
of Ireland,” —( ¥r. Sexton.) 


Question proposed, ‘That those words 
be there added.” 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he could 
not but regret that the hon. Gentleman 
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in moving his Amendment, which no 
doubt he had moved in good faith, and 
with an earnest desire to improve the 
Bill, should have thought it necessary 
to imply that the Land Purchase Com- 
missioners were the servants of the 
Executive, and would use the power 
conferred on them by Parliament to 
benefit the particular Members of the 
Administration or their friends. 

Mr. SEXTON: I did not say so. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, the hon. 
Member had distinctly implied that the 
fact that the Land Commission had only 
been renewed for a year made them so 
far—he would not say the subjects, but 
the slaves of the Government, and that 
the mere fact that any Irish landlord 
was a Member of the Administration, or 
a friend of any Member of the Adminis- 
tration, or a friend of a friend ot any 
Member of the Administration, was 
enough to make the Land Commissionerc 
depart from their duty and give special 
favour to the landlord in question. 

Mr. SEXTON: I never said at all, 
nor conveyed in the remotest manner, 
that the Land Commissioners would 
depart from their duty. What I said 
was that the Executive would endeavour 
to induce them to depart from their 
duty, which is a very different thing. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he never 
should have thought of taking up the 
time of the Committee by repudiating 
the hon. Member’s charge had he not 
thought that the hon. Member impugned 
the independence and honour of the 
Commissioners. He had felt bound to 
defend men who in the nature of the 
case were incapable of defending them- 
selves, but he accepted in the fullest 
sense the explanation given by the hon. 
Member, which was not that the 
Land Commission was capable of 
any dishonourable action, but merely 
that the Executive were capable of 
endeavouring to incite them to a dis- 
honourable action. He would not waste 
the time of the Committee by repudiat- 
ing that charge—such a contention he 
did not mean in any way to touch upon 
—and he now came to the substance of 
the Amendment which the hon. Member 
had placed before the Committee. He 
confessed that on the first blush of the 
thing he felt great sympathy—as he 
thought he had already expressed to the 
Committee—with the objects which the 
hon. Member had in view. He should 
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himself desire to see the benefits which 
would be conferred by the Act spread as 
equally as possible over the whole of 
Ireland, so far, at all events, as the 
small icuants were concerned; but he 
saw considerable practical difficulties in 
the working of the suggestion which the 
hon. Meiaber had made. In the first 
place, let them take that part of the 
Amendment which dealt with social 
order. The hon. Member said that the 
Commissioners were to have regard to 
the question of social order in distri- 
buting this money. What was that but 
putting apremium ondisorder? What 
was that but to say to the tenantry— 
‘‘ You, who want to buy your farms, 
must, as a preliminary to this bargain, 
disturb the social order in which you live. 
You must repudiate your legal engage- 
ments. You must start the Plan of 
Campaign, and carry out all the other 
incidents of the present agrarian war, 
which is now unhappily raging over a 
considerable part of Ireland.” That 
appeared to bim to be a great objection 
to that clause in the Amendment of the 
hon. Gentleman which dealt with social 
order. But there was another objection 
of even a wider description. The hon. 
Gentleman suggested that the Land 
Commissioners, in sanctioning advances, 
were to have regard to dealing with 
certain cases afterwards specified. How 
were the Land Commissioners, however, 
to be able to approach those cases? 
The hon. and learned Member for North 
Longford (Mr. T. M. Healy) had 
suggested} that they should wait a few 
months, and at the end of a month 
consider all the claims which had been 
sent in to them, and then select the par- 
ticular cases that corresponded with the 
category mentioned by the hon. Gentle- 
man. But it must be clear to the Com- 
mittee that that method of procedure 
would not suffice to fulfil the object con- 
templated. Ifthe Commission were to 
carry out the suggestion of the hon. 
Member they must wait until the whole 
amount was applied four—it would not 
do to wait till the end of a month, and 
then select from amongst the applica- 
tions given in during the course of that 
month, which applications should be 
granted; but they must wait until the 
whole £5,000,000 was absorbed and 
covered by applications, and then select 
the particular cases indicated in the 
Amendment. If they did not do that 
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they would not carry out the intention 
of the hon. Member. 

Mr. SEXTON: Why not? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Let them 
suppose that the Bill began on the Ist 
of January. The Commissioners would 
refuse to entertain any applications 
until the 3lst of that month. At the 
end of January they would consider all 
the applications which had been sent in, 
and would have to select certain of them 
for favourable treatment. But on what 
principle were they to select or reject ? 
They were not to reject them on the 
principle that the application was one 
which did not give security, because 
they would do that in anycase. They 
were to select from among these appli- 
cations; but as the total number for 
January, would not in all probability, 
cover the whole amount of £5,000,000, 
it was clear that the Commissioners 
would not reject any of these applica- 
tions. 

Mr. SEXTON said, the Commis- 
sioners would have regard to certain 
directions in selecting the applications. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Certainly ; 
but were they to reject tenants who could 
give perfect security, and who came 
under the provisions of the Bill, and 
would make in all respects admirable 
tenants? Were they to reject applica- 
tions, not because they had received other 
applications in January, but because 
they possibly might receive other ap- 
plications in February, March, April, 
or May, which they would think pre- 
ferable to those particular tenants if 
they had to compare them ? He thought 
the hon. Member would see the diffi- 
eulty. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he did not see the 
difficulty. He thought that after a 
reasonable time had elapsed, if applica- 
tions possessing the features set forth in 
his Amendment did not come in, then 
he would say they should aceept such 
applications as they had received. 

r. A. J. BALFOUR said, that if the 
Purchase Commission were to have these 
millions applied for at once it would be 
perfectly simple and easy for them to 
choose £5,000,000 worth of applications 
which best corresponded with the cate- 
gory laid down in the Amendment of 
the hon. Member; but if they only waited 
for a month, as suggested by the hon. 
and learned Member for North Long- 
ford, or for two months, he was utterly 
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unable to see how they were to make 
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a satisfactory selection. The point was 
rather a difficult one to make clear, 
but it lay at the root of the working 
of the Act, and it was the absolute im- 
possibility of selecting amongst the 
possible and not actual candidates 
which made him disinclined to accept 
this Amendment. If the hon. Member 
could point out any means by which the 
difficulty he had described could be met 
he should be glad to consider it ; but at 
present he was utterly unable to see how 
it could be dealt with. 

Mr. DILLON said, that it seemed to 
him that some provision in this direction 
was necessary, and he thought it the 
duty of the Government, if they refused 
to accept this Amendment, to make 
some suggestion themselves. He did 
not intend to propose any Amendment 
to the proposition of the hon. Member 
for West Belfast (Mr. Sexton), but he 
threw out a suggestion which occurred 
to him in the course of this discussion, 
and which he thought worthy of con- 
sideration, and it was that a certain por- 
tion of this grant should be set aside 
throughout every county in Ireland, and 
that at least for a year or two, until an 
opportunity had been had for observin 
how the Act worked, certain districts oan 
portions of Ireland should not be allowed 
to absorb the whole of this money to the 
exclusion of other districts. He might 
be permitted, before he addressed him- 
self to the speech of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chief Secretary, to draw 
attention to the extraordinary way in 
which in different counties the Act 
would work. He would again point out 
to the Committee, and impress upon it 
the fact, that in advocating this measure, 
and in endeavouring to justify them- 
selves in rushing it through the House 
in the extraordinary way they were 
doing, the Government had grounded 
their whole action on the plea that this 
was a great political measure, a measure 
which experience had proved to be the 
only effectual weapon with which to 
quell disorder and to satisfy certain 
agitators like himself (Mr. Dillon) in 
Ireland. The right hon. Gentleman had 
said, and he was cheered for it by Mem- 
bers of his Party, that if the Committee 
| -woaate a regulation to the effect that the 

ommissioners were to have regard to 
the disturbed condition of certain dis- 
tricts in distributing this money, they 
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would immediately placo a premium 
upon disorder. If that were the argu- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Irish Members could retort by saying 
that the whole measure was a premium 
upon disorder. Could anyone say that 
Lord Ashbourne’s Act would have had 
the smallest chance of passing that 
House if Ireland had been peaceable ? 
He could convict the Government of 
inconsistency in this matter out of the 
mouths of their own speakers, so many 
of whom had declared that this Bill was 
the best means of restoring order and 
peacefulness, and putting an end to the 
Land League and land agitators in Ire- 
land. It was absurd to say that the 
Amendment was a premium upon dis- 
order when applied to certain districts, 
when they bore in mind the fact that 
neither England nor Scotland, which 
were peaceable, had had such a Bill as 
this prepared for them. Therefore, he 
maintained that the argument that any 
attempt to apply it to districts which 
were disturbed would be a premium 
upon disorder was most absurd. Let 
them examine how the money had been 
distributed in the past under Lord Ash- 
bourne’s Act. By the force of nature 
and irresistible law the money voted 
under Lord Ashbourne’s Act, when left 
to find its own level without guidance of 
any kind, had gravitated towards the 
districts whereit was least needed, where 
peace and goodwill as arule characterized 
the relations existing between landlord 
and tenant. Up to the present, the 
county whieh had received by far the 
largest share of the money was Lon- 
donderry. He wished to ask hon. 
Members representing Londonderry if 
that was a county distinguished for tur- 
bulence and disorder? Why, they had 
been assured over and over again by 
those hon. Members that there was no 
part of England or Scotland more loyal 
and peaceful than Londonderry, and 
yet £770,000 of the money of the tax- 
payers of England had been poured 
into the pockets of the landowners of 
that county. He maintained that it 
was a monstrous thing that such a state 
of affairs should prevail. That was one 
of the incidents of the way in which 
this money was expended. Take, again, 
the County of Kildare. The portions 
of Kildare to which this money had 
gone were rich and prosperous—at any 
rate, they were well-to-do—he would 
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not call them prosperous, because, no 
doubt, they had been hit by the times. 
The money had gone in that district to 
farmers who were of a class more nearly 
approaching to the English farmers 
than thoee in any other part of Ireland. 
It was a grazing county, given up to 
large grazing tracts, and one ofthe few 
prosperous districts in Ireland. He 
found that in the whole Province of 
Leinster, Kildare had absorbed by far 
the largest amount of money distributed 
under the Act. He found that Kildare 
had absorbed £310,000, although it was 
a small county. The average grant 
per man in the county had been £800, 
which plainly proved thatnot one single 
individual in the county of Kildare, of 
that small class of proprietors which 
the House had been deluded into the 
belief had been benefited under this 
Act, had received any assistance. He 
found that the average acreage of the 
farms bought under the Act in the 
County Kildare had been 70 acres, and 
it therefore seemed to him that it was 
country gentlemen, and not peasant 
| aap that the Government had 
een creating under this Act. It was 
an extraordinary system tv ask hon. 
Gentlemen to vote the money of the 
British taxpayer without making them 
aware of these facts, and to expect 
that hon. Gentlemen would go home 
that night under the comfortable impres- 
sion that they were creating peasant 
proprietors in Ireland. To these two 
counties, Londonderry and Kildare, not- 
withstanding that neither of them had 
the smallest claim upon the grant, 
£1,000,000 had gone. Take another 
illustration to show that money, left to 
find its own level at its own sweet will, 
went to the districts where there was no 
trouble or disorder. In the County of 
Galway they found that 305 men had 
bought their farms, but what was the 
acreage of those 305 farms? Why, 
1,400 acres, the average acreage of each 
farm being 50 acres, so that it was 
obvious that, although Galway was a 
disturbed county, and although it was in 
the rich and undisturbed and prosperous 
parts that the Act had been opera- 
ting, no small proprietors had been 
created atall. Then, again, let them go 
to the County of Clare, the most dis- 
turbed of all the counties of Ireland— 
atany rate, the most disturbed for the 
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last year and a-half. If the contention 
of the Government were correct— 
namely, that the great argument in 
favour of this Bill was its efficacy in 
putting a stopto outrage and disorder, 
and putting an end to the League— 
there could be no county in Ireland 
in which it was more essential that the 
Act should be put into operation than 
Clare, as there was no county where 
there wasmore distress, and where there 
was more trouble and disturbance. In 
Clare, however, only 63 people had 
bought their farms, and the whole 
amount of the grant applied for was 
£31,000. He maintained that those 
figures utterly and absolutely con- 
demned the Act. In the County of 
Leitrim, one of the poorest and most 
disturbed in Ireland, 168 people, most 
of them large farmers, had bought 
4,000 acres, and £27,000 had been ex- 
pended. So that the Committee would 
see that money, when left alone without 
direction, had found its way into dis- 
tricts where it was not needed, and, 
consequently, that it had not had the 
effect that they had heard so much 
about, of allaying disturbance Jand de- 
feating the League. As to the people 
into whose pockets the money had found 
its way—take the luke of Abercorn, 
who had managed to sell his estates 
in the Counties of Tyrone and Donegal, 
and had raised the average of purchase 
to an enormous extent. In the County of 
Donegal the average rate was 20°7 
years’ rent, while in Tyrone the average 
was 19°1 years. That was a very good 
bargain for the Duke of Abercorn to 
have made, and he (Mr. Dillon) hap- 
pened to know that in the eastern part 
of Donegal, where the greater part of 
the sales had taken place, the noble 
Duke had compelled his tenants to pay 
on the old unreduced rents. Many of 
the purchasers were leaseholders, and 
were preparing to go into the Land 
Court, when they were induced to buy 
at this enormous price of 20 years’ pur- 
chase of the unreduced old rentals. 
These were all interesting and important 
facts, and he had no hesitation in saying 
that the transaction in question had en- 
abled the Duke to get probably £50,000 
more for his land than he would have 
got if thie Act had not been passed, 
and if he had been obliged to sell in the 
open market. Now, he (Mr. Dillon) 
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wished to know was this the object for 
which the Act had been passed? Now, 
however, he came to the most serious 
question of all—and it was one which, 
let hon. Members mark, would be 
pressed upon the attention of Parlia- 
ment again and again until some assur- 
ance with regard toit was received from 
the Government. He wanted to ask 
this—whatever their views were, and 
let them be as strong Party men as they 
liked—did hon. Gentlemen opposite 
consider it prudent, or wise, or even 
decent, for the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land to get 20 years’ purchase out of 
these grants? The noble Marquess the 
Member for Rossendale (the Marquess 
of Hartington), speaking no longer ago 
than Saturday to his constituents, re- 
pudiated as a scandalous charge against 
him that he was personally interested in 
this matter, and that his father proposed 
to sell his estates in Ireland. The 
noble Marquess had said that no ini- 
tiative had been taken on the Devonshire 
estates to sell to the tenants, and he 
(Mr. Dillon) was perfectly certain that 
neither the noble Marquess nor his 
father would do such a thing. He 
would consider it a shame todo so. In 
the case of the Lord Lieutenant, the 
Head of the Executive in Ireland, the 
same state of things ought te apply with 
ten-fold force, because the noble Mar- 
quess was not governing Ireland, but 
was merely an independent Member, 
although, no doubt, exercising a certain 
influence upon the decisions of the 
Government; but the Lord Lieutenant 
was the Head of the Executive, and 
therefore, to some extent, responsible 
for the granting of this money. Not- 
withstanding this, the Lord Lieutenant 
did not wait for his tenants to apply, but 
issued a more or less intimidating notice 
warning them that if they would not 
sign agreements for 20 years’ purchase 
at the old unreduced rents, and abstain 
from going into the Land Oourts, he 
would withdraw the reduction which he 
had been in the habit of allowing them. 
He thought that if the Head of the 
Executive in Ireland was a man of 
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honour, and had a keener sense of what 
he owed to the Government and his 
Colleagues, he would not require his 
tenants to purchase under this Act for 
fear that it would be said that his hands 
were notclean. This nobleman, so far 
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from waiting to be asked to sell to his 
tenants, absolutely intimidated them 
into signing agreements, and hunted him 
(Mr. Dillon) away with his police when he 
went down to advise with the tenants. 
Surely this was not proper conduct on the 

art of the Head of the Irish Executive. 

he Oommittee was entitled to an 
assurance from the Government that if 
Lord Londonderry was to get £340,000 
out of this £5,000,000 he should, at all 
events, be compelled to wait until the 
tenants called upon him to buy. No 
one had, as yet, opposed the principle 
for which he (Mr. Dillon) and his hon. 
Friends were contending. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Chie? Seoretary for 
Ireland had admitted that the principle 
for which they were contending was 
most right and desirable, but said he 
could not see his way to carry it out. 
There was one other point upon which 
he wished to make a last appeal to the 
Government before they passed from 
this particular part “of the Bill. Over 
and over again he had addressed appeals 
to the Irish Government on the question 
of the congested districts. Year after 
year all authorities had concurred that 
if there were any parts of Ireland more 
than others which deserved the con- 
sideration of the House they were the 
congested districts. In those districts 
the people were suffering most intensely, 
and less through their own fault than 
the people of any other part of Ireland ; 
and yet here was a measure proposing 
a grant of £5,000,000 to the distressed 
tenantry of Ireland, but such was the 
arrangement of the Bill that not 1s. of 
the £5,000,000 could, by any possibility, 
find its way into the congested districts. 
He contended that it would be very easy 
to introduce words directing the Com- 
missioners to apply, say, £500,000 of 
this money to the congested districts. 
Relief was more easily brought to those 
districts than to other districts in Ireland. 
It was a fact, noticed by all observers, 
that the poorer the soil, the greater the 
rack-renting. He could show hundreds 
of acres of land in his constituency let 
from 10s. 6d. to £1 per acre—land which, 
in this country, would be waste. By 
far the cruellest exhibitions of rack- 
renting were in the poorer districts. 
Why was Parliament going to vote this 
money? Apparently, a great deal of 
the money would go where it was not 
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wanted at all. Nocare was to be taken 
that even the smallest portion of it 
should find its way into the poorest 
districts. Any reasonable valuator would 
decide hat eight or ten years’ pur- 
chase should be the outside limit of 
any of the Mayo estates. What would 
be the result of purchase on those 
terms? They would be able, without 
any injustice to the landlords—on the 
contrary, they would probably get a 
great deal more than the market value 
—to cut down one-half of the entire 
rent of the farms in the congested dis- 
tricts, and at the same time get rid of 
all arrears, and in that way enable these 
unhappy people to start again. On 
what ground did the Government defend 
their conduct in this matter? After 
the discussions which had taken place 
in the Committee, it would be very 
difficult to get any more millions out of 
the British taxpayer, and, therefore, he 
most earnestly urged the Government 
to utilize at least £500,000 of this last 
grant of £5,000,000 for the relief of the 
congested districts. 

Sm ROPER LETHBRIDGE (Ken- 
sington, N.) said, that hon. Members 
opposite talked a great deal about their 
care for the pockets of the British tax- 
payer, and about the security on which 
the money should be lent, but surely 
this Amendment was proposed utterly 
regardless of the interests of the British 
taxpayer, and utterly regardless of the 
security under which the money should 
be advanced. [ Cries of ‘‘ Not at all.”’} 
Yes; the Amendment seemed to him to 
disqualify from the benefits of this Bill 
all those tenants who resided in the 
quiet and more prosperous districts of 
Ireland. If they disqualified the ten- 
ants in the most prosperous parts of the 
country from coming in at all under 
the Bill, and threw the whole of this 
money into those parts where the tenants 
were less prosperous, that would greatly 
injure the security upon which the 
money was advanced. He objected to 
the disqualification of any tenants in 
Ireland. He was most unwilling to dis- 
qualify even the tenants of the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, about whom 
they had heard so much that evening. 
Why should those men, because they 
a to be the tenants of a great 
nobleman like the Lord Lieutenant, be 
disqualified? He objected strongly to 
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this Amendment, and hoped that the 
Committee would not assent to it. 

Mr. MOLLOY said, it was a pity 
hon. Gentlemen opposite did not take 
the trouble to study the Amendments 
which were proposed. He utterly failed 
to understand how a man of the hon. 
Gentleman’s (Sir Roper Lethbridge’s) 
intelligence could have listened to 
the speech of the hon. Member for 
West Belfast (Mr. Sexton), and then 
get up and make the speech he had 
just made. The hon. Gentleman spoke 
of giving, in certain cases, a preference 
to a certain class of tenants. [Sir 
Roper Lernsripce: Hear, hear!]} 
The hon. Gentleman picked out one little 
point of the speech of the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for West Belfast, and 
thought that was sufficient ground for 
the rejection of the Amendment. The 
hon. Member for West Belfast distinctly 
contended that in every case the security 
should be the first consideration. If 
the security was not sufficient—if the 
Commissioners were not satisfied as to 
the security—then no preference was 
asked for anyone. It would be absurd 
and ridiculous for anyone to get up and 
ask that, for some outside reason, bad 
security should be accepted. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary had 
a knack of assuring them that he was in 
entire sympathy with most of their 
Amendments. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had gone further that night, for he 
had said that this Amendment was a 
very good one. The right hon. Gentle- 
man thought the object of the Amend- 
ment was an exceedingly good one, and 
yet, although he was in charge of the 
Bill, and had all the legal staff at his 
disposal, he asked them to frame the 
Amendment in such a way that it might 
be accepted. Was it not time that the 
Government did something to put the 
Amendment in such legal terms that it 
could be accepted? It was not the 
business of hon. Members to construct 
Acts of Parliament; it was their busi- 
ness to eriticize them. They were not 
the draftsmen of Amendments, or of 
Bills. The Government were bound to 
make some effort to put into such words 
as could be accepted the Amendment of 
his hon. Friend. The speech of the hon. 
Member for East Mayo (Mr. Dillon) 
had given double effect to the observa- 
tions of the hon. Member the Mover of 
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the Amendment. His hon. Friend had 
pointed out the absolute failure of the 
object of this Bill. He (Mr. Molloy) 
went a step further, and asserted that, as 
the Ashbourne Act had heen carried out, 
it was a fraud upon the English taxpayer. 
The Act was passed for the purpose of 
relieving small and impoverished and 
disturbed tenants in Ireland, but the 
money granted had gone into the pockets 
of the rich tenants and the rich land- 
lords in that portion of Ireland which 
was not disturbed, and which did not 
require the money. 

Mr. SEXTON said, it struck him, 
while listening to the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary, that the only 
one obstacle in the way of the accept- 
ance of the Amendment was that if the 
Commissioners were considering applica- 
tions on a certain date they would be 
obliged to put aside certain applications in 
the hope that some other applications 
would be made subsequently. He (Mr. 
Sexton) thought that the Commissioners 
might examine all the applications 
periodically, and be at liberty to dis- 
pose of all the applications then on 
hand. He thought, for instance, that 
the Commissioners might proceed to 
consider applications at the end of each 
period of three months after the passing 
of the Act. 

Mr. LEA (Londonderry, 8.) said, 
that the hon. Member for East Mayo 
(Mr. Dillon) began his speech by find- 
ing great fault with the working of the 
Act, because so much of the money had 
been appropriated to the county of 
Londonderry. There were two points 
which made the County of Londonderry 
pre-eminently fitted for the establish- 
ment of a system of occupying pro- 
prietors. The large London Companies 
owned a great part of the County of 
Derry, and if there was any sort of 
landlord they wished to disestablish it 
was the absentee landlord. Anyone 
examining the Return would see that 
the average price that the tenant 
farmers paid for their holdings in 
Derry was £15 a-year. That, to his 
mind, was a sum at which an occupying 
proprietorship might well be established. 
On less than that a man could hardly 
live. The hon. Member for East Mayo 
thought Clare was the most disturbed 
county in Ireland, and that there the 
Act had been the least used. The hon. 
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Gentleman also went on to say that in 
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that county they were the most power- 
ful—that was to say, the National 
League. He put it to the hon. Gentle- 
man whether the reason why the Act 
had not worked in County Clare was 
that the hon. Gentleman and his Friends 
never advised the tenants in County 
Clare to buy? Reference had been 
made to the congested districts. They 
could not safely work this Act in con- 
gested districts. For instance, in West 
Donegal, on Captain Hill’s estate, there 
were about 760 tenants, paying £720 
a-year in the shape of rent, or less than 
£! per head. Was it possible there 
could be any good security given by a 
tenant paying less than £1 a-year? 

Mr. ATHERLEY-JONES (Durham, 
N.W.) said, he thought that, as an 
English Member, he was entitled, in 
common with his brother English Mem- 
bers, to have some clear definition as to 
the principle on which this money was 
to be applied. Personally, he was ab- 
solutely opposed to the pledging of 
English credit for the purpose of buying 
out the Irish landlords. This Act of 
Parliament he understood was aimed at 
relieving the agitation and the friction 
which unhappily existed in Ireland be- 
tween the landlords and the tenants by 
destroying dual ownerships. That he 
understood to be the scope and purpose 
of this Bill; but he found there were 
two main and radical objections against 
the Bill. One was that it was unfair in 
its application, because they had not 
arrived at a sound basis on which the 
tenants were to buy; and the other was 
that the Act had not been equitably ad- 
ministered. When he said they had 
not equitably administered the Act, he 
meant that tenants had been assisted to 
purchase whose position did not render 
it necessary that they should purchase. 
He had gone very carefully through the 
statistics, and through the evidence 
which had been given before the Royal 
Commissioners, and he found two pieces 
of evidence which he, with great respect, 
asked the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary to explain. There was 
an estate in the county of Roscommon 
which was known as the Taaffe estate. 
That was a very large estate, and it was 
almost exclusively owned by poor ten- 
ants. He did not take the evidence 
from any source which the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary would 
regard as tainted. It was the evidence 
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of the O’Conor Don given before the 
Royal Commission. e O’Conor Don 
said— 

“The landlords have, with the mortgagees, 

offered to sell all the holdings on the Taaffe 
estate for 30 years’ purchase.” 
The Commissioners under Lord Ash- 
bourne’s Act wrote declining the ad- 
vance, and the grounds of their refusal 
were that the bulk of the holdings were 
oceupied by a large and poor popula- 
tion. A reply was sent to the Commis- 
sioners under Lord Ashbourne’s Act, 
pointing out that if the purchase 
were sanctioned there would be a 
murgin of £1,000 per annum be- 
tween the judicial rent and the rent 
which would be fixed under the Pur- 
chase Clauses of the Act. Now, he 
desired to know why, under these cir- 
cumstances, the purchase was not sanc- 
tioned? The second matter to which 
he wished to draw attention was a 
written Report of Mr. Adair. Mr. Adair 
was a gentleman who had been for 
many years connected with the sale 
of landed property in Ireland under 
various Acts of Parliament, and he 
said— 

‘* The first year of the working of the Ash- 
bourne Act dove that the entire number of 
loans over all Ireland was only 2,426, of which 
no less than 1,175, or nearly half, were for 

roperty in the county of Londonderry. The 
loans so sanctioned for application to the county 
of Londonderry are chiefly for the estates of 
the London Companies, with clear unencum- 
bered title, managed at all times with great 
liberality, and the sale of which in no way 
affects individual receipts.” 
Mr. Adair observed, in conclusion— 

‘* These estates in all Ireland less require 
State subvention.” 

He (Mr. Atherley-Jones) had endea- 
voured to the best of his ability to un- 
derstand the basis of the principle on 
which this Land Act had been applied, 
and he was driven to the conclusion 
that they were relieving tenants who 
were on perfectly good relations with 
their landlords, and were doing nothing 
at all to mitigate the volume of agitation 
which existed in Ireland. From what- 
ever side of the House any scheme of 
land purchase came under the sanction 
of English security it would meet with 
his opposition. At the same time, since 
the Government had a moribund ma- 
jority which would undoubtedly carry 
this Bill, the Opposition must do 
the very best they could in order to 
render the Bill what it was in its prin- 
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ciple intended to be—namely, a destruc- 
tion of dual ownership in cases where 
tenants were suffering from the exactions 
of their landlords. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy, &e.) said, he did not object to 
dual ownership per se. He did not 
think that it was altogether a failure, 
any more than he thought marriage 
was a failure; but what was possible 
was, that when the parties did not get 
on well together it was desirable to 
resort to the system of purchase. If 
Ulster stood alone in this matter, they 
would not have entered upon a heroic 
measure giving the money of the British 
taxpayer in order to separate proprietors 
and tenants. In Ulster proprietors and 
tenants had got on tolerably well to- 
gether. In Ulster, where they were 
not specially wanted, very nice small 
proprietors had been set up. In other 
parts of Ireland, wherever they had 
created the new ownership, most of 
the money went to those who were not 
peasant proprietors, but large farmers. 
That was a state of things which re- 
quired some remedy. He could not 
understand why the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary, looking at 
this Amendment so favourably as he 
did, had not accepted it, or suggested 
something of his own in its place. It 
was not desired by the Amendment to 
tie the hands of the Commissioners. 
All they wanted to do was to provide 
that the money should be spent where 
there was most need of its being spent, 
and where it would do the most good. 

Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.) said, he 
thought that they ought to press the 
Front Bench a little more upon this 
point. An hour ago the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary expressed 
sympathy with the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for West Belfast (Mr. 
Sexton). Surely the right hon. Gentle- 
man could find some practical way of 
giving effect to that sympathy. He 
(Mr. Fiynn) protested against vie tone 
the right hon. Gentleman had adopted 
when he defended the Lord Lieutenant 
and the Duke of Abercorn and other 
large proprietors who had sold their 
estates, or were going to sell them. The 
attacks made on these gentlemen were not 
made because the gentlemen were Mem- 
bers of the Executive, or connected with 
the Executive, or friends of the friends of 
the Executive. It was abuses which 
were attacked, and if the very ugly eap 
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fitted the Lord Lieutenant and the Duke 
of Abercorn so much the worse for those 
gentlemen. The most extraordinary 
argument was brought forward that, 
because the London Companies had got 
on very well with their tenants in regard 
to prices, they were all the more entitled 
to the benefit of the Act. Was ita fact 
that the money under the former Act, 
which was passed by the Committee, 
was for the benefit of estates of that 
kind? The Committee would find that 
in Londonderry the landlords had re- 
ceived £740,000, whereas in Donegal, 
which required the benefit of the Act to 
a much larger extent, only £224,000, or 
nearly a third less, was advanced, so 
that not alone did this argument apply 
to Clare and portions of Connaught, 
but also to Ulster itself. His hon. 
Friends the Members for West Belfast 
(Mr. Sexton) and East Mayo (Mr. 
Dillon) had waited in the hope that the 
Committee would receive an intimation 
from the Government that they would 
do something to meet the object in view ; 
but, although they had expressed some 
sympathy with the object, they had 
given no proof of any sympathy with 
the Amendment. He wanted hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite to consider that the 
Amendment stipulated that the Com- 
missioners should, as the very first con- 
dition of an advance, be quite satisfied 
as to the security for the money. It did 
not mean that the money should be ad- 
vanced to tenants who would be unable 
to repay it; it would be advanced to 
the tenants, Lut the Amendment carried 
with it the condition that the number of 
years’ purchase would be considerably 
less, and, therefore, the amount of rent 
would be less than they had found it pos- 
sible to pay up tothe present. The con- 
dition of the tenants would be materially 
benefited by this, and they would be 
able to carry on the instalments with as 
much ease as tenants in any other part 
of the country. It was not the con- 
gested state of the districts which pro- 
duced all the turmoil in Ireland. It 
was a fact that the landlords recognized 
that the land was so poor, that rents 
must go down to a greater extent than 
they had done, and that they were not 
anxious to adopt the initiative under 
the Act, because, if they did, the Land 
Commissioners would not sanction the 
transaction. If some Amendment like 
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would aggravate the existing danger in 
a double sense. In the first place, a 
large portion of the money would be 
spent in the purchase of estates on 
which there existed little or no difficulty 
between the landlord and the tenants, 
and the result would be that the Com- 
missioners being unable to advance the 
money on bad security, there would be 
a continual temptation to the rack-rent- 
ing landlords to keep on the screw as 
long as possible, and to refuse the benefit 
of the Act to the unfortunate tenants. 
For these reasons he repeated that, un- 
less some such Amendment as that pre- 
posed by the hon. Member for West 
Belfast were accepted, the entire money 
would be expended with a minimum 
amount of good to the tenants, and of 
security to the British taxpayers. 

Mr. EDWARD HARRINGTON 
(Kerry, W.) said, he desired to impress 
on the Government that they should give 
the Commissioners a chance of carrying 
out their desire of pacifying Ireland. 
He believed that in Kerry the Act 
would be largely availed of, and would 
be the means of introducing peace to 
that county; that the small proprietors 
would purchase under the Act, and that 
after a certain number of years tran- 
same would prevail in the district. In 

ndonderry he found that the tenement 
valuation and the rents were on a par, 
and that purchases had been made at 
17°5 years, and that in Kerry purchases 
had been made at 15°6 years. But if hon. 
Members looked at the adjacent column 
they would find that by dividing the 
purchase money by the valuation, 26 
and 27 years’ purchase had been sanc- 
tioned in the County of Kerry, and it 
must be remembered with regard to 
Kerry that the loan was to be made on 
improvements effected by the tenants 
themselves, whereas in other counties it 
was upon the improvements and ex- 
= nara of the landlord. It was this 

ifficulty which the Government could 
remove by adopting the Amendment. 
Of course, it would be preposterous to 
argue that they should wait until a dis- 
trict was disturbed before the grant 
was made, and he was sure that the 
Commissioners would not be so foolish 
as so to interpret their powers. Hon. 
Members on those Benches had shown 
that they were sincerely desirous of 
doing everything which would conduce 
to the peace of the disturbed districts, 
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and the hon. Gentleman opposite had 
indulged in a very small point a little 
while ago when he said there was no 
security in those districts, because the 

rime element to be taken into account 
. the Commissioners was that there 
should be security. And, again, when 
it was said that there was no more reason 
for giving the money to the poor farmers 
than to the wealthy farmers, the answer 
to that argument was that the Bill might 
as well be applied to the whole of Eng- 
land. He believed in all sincerity that 
the Government, by adopting this 
Amendment and making this suggestion 
to the Commissioners, would be doing a 
great amount of good. 

Mx. ILLINGWORTH (Bradford, W.) 
said, it was of no use to cry over spilt 
milk ; £5,000,000 had gone in an ex- 
periment which, had the House fore- 
seen the result, he believed would not 
have been sanctioned. If, however, the 
Amendment were carried, there was 
some hope that, at any rate, the second 
experiment might be successful. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Leader of the 
House (Mr. W. H. Smith) and the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer (Mr. Goschen) had over and 
over again declared that it was the 
object of the Government to meet the 
distress or mitigate the pressure of 
agrarian life in Ireland, and to make 
the Bill in reality an antidote to the 
mischief occasioned by the National 
League in that country. If the right 
hon. Gentleman did not see his way 
that evening to adopt the Amendment, 
he (Mr. Illingworth) hoped that before 
the Bill left the Committee, the right hon. 
Gentleman would consider the matter, 
in order that the House of Commons 
might not be utterly deluded as to where 
this £5,000,000 would go. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) 
said, it seemed to him that those who 
were seemingly most anxious to protect 
the ratepayers’ money were in reality 
anxious that it should go into districts 
where there was most danger of it being 
advanced on bad security—districts in 
which they maintained that the people 
could not live if they had the land for 
nothing. 

Mr. DILLON said, the hon. Member 
went down and took part with the crow- 
bar brigade in places where the tenants 
would not continue to pay high rents for 
land which, as he said, was worth 
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nothing. He had told the British tax- 
payer what he thought his security was, 
and he thought they were justified in 
taking the Government at their own 
word, who said they wanted the money 
in order to bring peace and contentment 
to the poverty-stricken districts of Ire- 
land. Now they had the champion of 
loyal Ulster wanting to do what those 
loyal gentlemen had always done— . 
nanely, to bury their arms elbow-deep 
in the money of the British taxpayer. 
[Laughter.| It was perfectly true that 
the Loyalists of Ulster were always 
ready to take the lion’s share in what 
those who represented the South had 
run risks for and won; they ran no risk, 
but they came down and proclaimed 
loudly that the Ulster tenants must have 
the largest share of money voted by Par- 
liament. He was perfectly sure that if 
the taxpayers had understood the use 
to which the money would be applied 
not 1s. would have been voted. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, that the 
tenants of the districts he had lately 
visited were very much better off than 
those in many parts of Ulster, and their 
rents were a great deal lower. 

Dr. FITZGERALD (Longford, 8.) 
said, he was a British taxpayer, and 
also a taxpayer in Ireland, and had 
certainly no desire to rob the British 
taxpayer. He and his hon. Friends had 
objected to the Vote altogether, because 
they knew it would be used for favouring 
a few Irish landlords and a few Irish 
tenants. In listening to the discussions 
of that evening he had been very much 
surprised by an hon. Gentleman on that 
side mentioning that the money now 
asked for was to be spent in buying land 
for men in Ireland who possessed more 
land there than he did himself. It had 
been stated by the hon. Gentleman that 
a man who would obtain an advance 
under the Act held about 1,000 acres, 
which he had purchased under Lord 
Ashbourne’s Act. He thought he had 
never heard a more demoralizing speech 
delivered on any platform than that 
which the noble Lord the Member for 
South Paddington (Lord Randolph 
Churchill) delivered on a recent occa- 
sion. The noble Lord said he was the 
trustee of the British taxpayer, but a 
few moments afterwards the noble Lord 
the First Lord of the Admiralty (Lord 
George Hamilton) came down and told 
the House that the money now asked 
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for was not the money of the British 
taxpayer at all. As one of the British 
taxpayers, all he would say, with regard 
to the declaration of the noble Lord who 
claimed to be his trustee, was that the 
sooner some court stepped in and dis- 
charged him from his trust the better he 
should like it. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, he must re- 
mind the hon. Gentleman that there was 
an Amendment before the Committee, 
and that the observations he had to 
make should be in connection with it. 

Dr. FITZGERALD said, he wanted 
to be sure that this money would go to 
the disturbed districts and not to the 
wealthy landlords and tenants in Ireland. 
That was the question immediately be- 
fore the Committee, and he thought the 
noble Lord would have to account for 
his trust if the money now voted should 
be wasted in the interest of the rich 
landlords and not spent in improving 
the condition of the poorer tenants in 
Ireland. 

Mr. SHEEHY (Galway, 8S.) said, 
there appeared to be some doubt on the 
opposite Benches as to whether some- 
thing ought not to be done by way of 
concession to this Amendment; but on 
the other hand the Government said 
there should be no concession. He and 
his hon. Colleagues simply wanted this 
money to be divided equally; they did 
not want to deprive Ulster of ite fair 
share, but they protested against what 
appeared to be the offer of a bribe. If 
the land in Ulster was of such a class as 
that indicated by the hon. Member for 
South Tyrone (Mr. T. W. Russell), his 
hon. Friends were willing that it should 
be relieved just as well as the congested 
districts in any other part of Ireland. 
But the experience of the hon. Gentle- 
man extended only to evicted districts, 
where he said the land was as good as 
any in Ulster, and he did not tell the 
Committee that the land had been 
manufactured by the tenants and by 
them alone. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, he must 
point out to the hon. Gentleman that he 
was not speaking to the Amendment 
before the Committee. 

Mr. SHEEHY said, he was trying to 
point out that Members on those Benches 
wanted the money to go to the relief 
of the congested districts and not be 
squandered in places where it was not 
required. They contended not that 
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Ulster should not have its fair share, but 
that the majority of the money should 
not go there. Ifthe right hon. Gentle- 
man objected to the Amendment only 
because it was not well drafted, he hoped 
some Member of the Government would 
rise and say that they would embody the 
principle which it contained in some 
other form. 

Mr. J. M. MACLEAN (Oldham) 
said, he rose to say a few words only, 
because hon. Gentlemen opposite per- 
sisted in confusing the present Bill with 
some general scheme for the relief of 
tenants in Ireland. He had understood 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer last week to say that 
the Bill was entirely distinct from any 
scheme for that purpose which the Go- 
vernment might introduce at a future 
time. This was a measure for advancing 
money of the State on good security, 
and naturally those persons who were 
able to give such security knew that 
they were making a good bargain by 
going to their landlords and arranging 
to purchase their holdings. He should 
of course be unwilling to see any money 
of the State advanced on what was not 
good security. Hon. Members below 
the Gangway opposite had asked that 
part of this money should be given to 
the congested districts. Well, would 
that be expending the money on good 
security, when they had it from hon. 
Members themselves that any money 
invested in those districts would be a 
bad investment? They had heard the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for East 
Mayo (Mr. Dillon) utter the ominous 
word ‘‘ repudiation.” The hon. Mem- 
ber for East Mayo had made many 
sinister prophecies, and had always had 
the advantage of being able to watch 
over the fulfilment of his own pre- 
dictions. If money were granted to 
tenants in the congested districts of 
Ireland who had no tenant right worthy 
of the name, and who, if they got their 
land for nothing, would hardly be able 
to live on it, what would be the result? 
The hon. Member said he had told the 
tenants that they must either fight for 
their land or pay for it, but there 
was a more excellent way. The tenants 
could either come to this House from 
time to time to get their arrears wiped 
off or they could come and purchase 
under a Bill of this kind, and then, if 
they thought it inconvenient to pay 
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their instalments, they could repudiate 
their bargain. Who would buy the 
land of these tenants supposing they 
did not pay their instalments and the 
land was put up for sale? Why, it 
had been very rey we gee out 
by one of the Irish Members only re- 
cently that he should be very sorry for 
the man who bought under such circum- 
stances. There would soon be another 
combination of the kind they had heard 
so much about lately established for the 
purpose of preventing people buying. 
Asan English Member he was opposed to 
the advance of a single shilling on such 
security as this. Such a Bill could only 

roperly be carried out for a purely 
am nee SI purpose, but in the present 
instance the objects in view were not 
solely benevolent, because it was main- 
tained that the Bill merely contemplated 
the advance of money upon good se- 
curity. It was only by a benevolent 
Bill that they could hope to carry out 
their purpose of settling the Irish Land 
Question, and such a proposal was not 
now before the House. e doubted if 
there was any real economical justifica- 
tion for the present measure. An hon. 
Member below the Gangway opposite had 
said very fairly to-night, why should this 
money be advanced to the thriving and 
prosperous tenants in Ireland unless 
they were prepared to do the same in 
England? Asa matter of fact, the Go- 
vernment were building up a precedent 
which might be used against them when 
they came to deal with the enfranchise. 
ment of leaseholders in England. 

Tae CHAIRMAN pointed out that 
the hon. Gentleman was now going into 
a wide question, which was outside the 
limits of the Amendment before the 
Committee. 

Mr. J. M. MACLEAN said, that in def- 
erence to the Chairman’s ruling, he would 
abstain from enlarging on the point. He 
would say, in conclusion, that whatever 
might be argued for or against a Bill of 
this kind, it could not be made a part 
of such a general project as Gentlemen 
below the Gangway opposite would 
wish to see carried out. 

Coronet NOLAN (Galway, N.) said, 
the hon. Gentleman had repudiated all 
benevolence on the part of the Conserva- 
tive Party, but he did not think that 
that repudiation was necessary, as it 
was pretty well understood now that 
the whole origin of this Bill was to 
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enable London Companies and large 
landed proprietors to clear out of Ire- 
land. No doubt the Bill was a good 
thing for the London Companies inter- 
ested in land in Ireland, because formerly 
those Companies had to spend a great 
deal of money on the improvement of 
their properties, and were thus unable 
to spend so much on dinners in Lon- 
don, and now that they were relieved 
from this necessity of incurring expense 
on the improvement of their estates, 
they could devote the whole of their 
incomes to dinners. He did nc!, how- 
ever, attribute any bad motives to the 
London Companies, because, seeing that 
the money was going begging, they 
no doubt had a perfect right to get 
as much of it as theycould. He looked 
upon the way in which this Bill was 
being conducted through the House 
as a very good sample of their whole 
method of governing Ireland. In the 
days of Liberal Governments, even 
when those Governments contained a 
large number of Unionists, it was always 
considered to the interest of the Ad- 
ministration when money was about to 
be expended on schemes of this kind— 
on drainage and tramway schemes—to 
ask the Irish Members their opinion as 
to how the money should be distributed. 
But the present Government, with the 
present Bill in hand, did not think of 
asking the Irish Members for their 
opinion. The Government ought to say, 
‘* We intend to get so much money and 
then we will take the advice of the Irish 
Members how the greatest amount of 
good can be done with it without in- 
curring the danger of bad security and 
without entailing any further expendi- 
ture.”” No doubt the Government could 
make this £5,000,000 do a great deal of 
good in Ireland if they properly distri- 
buted it, but he thought it would require 
avery powerful microscope to see the 
good which was being done at present 
by Lord Ashbourne’s Act. No doubt 
that Act had done good to individuals, 
but he would defy anyone to point out 
a single instance where it had improved 
the social condition and done good to the 
community at large. If, however, the 
Government accepted the Amendment, 
an Instruction would be given to the 
Commissioners to take a little trouble in 
order to see that the money was expended 
in a way that would do some good to 
the localities. No one would expect 
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that a number of small tenants would 
get as good terms as one large tenant, 
and if the Committee did not accept this 
Amendment, or something like it, it 
would be an inducement to the Purchase 
Commissioners to act in regard to these 
purchases in the future as they had done 
in the past. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.) said, he 
thought that the hon. Member opposite 
(Mr. Maclean) had fundamentally mis- 
apprehended the case so far as this 
Amendment was concerned. The matter 
of security was not at all in question on 
the Amendment. His contention was 
that the Commissioners would not lend 
one penny in any case unless the security 
wasample. The hon. Gentleman was 
unwilling to lend upon anything but a 
binding security, and he (Mr. Sexton) 
was also unwilling to do so, but he asked, 
not only that the Commissioners should 
see that the security was abundant, but 
that they should give preference in 
granting applications to those which 
gave promise of bringing advantage to 
the class of small tenants for whom that 
Act was intended, and to those cases 
where social order would be promoted 
and in which dangerous pressure upon 
the tenants would be relieved. He hoped, 
therefore, that the hon. Member would 
see that the supporters of this Amend- 
ment had no intention of risking the 
interest of the British or Irish taxpayer. 
The Chief Secretary for Ireland admitted 
that the object of the Amendment was 
good and that he wished to see it carried 
out, but did not see his way to effect 
that object himself. He (Mr. Sexton) 
had suggested to the right hon. Gentle- 
man that there should be a periodical 
examination of the applications, but to 
that suggestion the right hon. Gentle- 
man did not deign a reply, and he was 
afraid, having regard to the policy of the 
Government, which was first a policy of 
impotence, and secondly a policy of 
silence, it was no use prolonging the de- 
bate, and they might therefore come to 
a Division. 

Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 118; 
Noes 180: Majority 62.—(Div. List, 
No. 306.) 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘ That Clause 1 stand part of the Bill.” 

Coronet NOLAN said, he would now 
ask the Government to agree to report 
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Progress. He appealed particularly to 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer upon this ground, 
The right hon. Gentleman must know 
that it was an old custom in years gone 
by never to vote money after 12 o’clock 
at night. Well, they were now going 
to vote £5,000,000 of the money of the 
country at 1 o’clock in the morning. 
He did not at this moment say that the 
Government should not vote this money, 
but his contention was that if they did 
it should be done at a reasonable time. 
It should be remembered, also, that 
when the House was in habit of 
meeting at 4 o’clock Members usually 
got very tired by midnight, but now the 
House commenced business at 3 o’clock, 
so that Members got even more tired 
than formerly. Besides, they had had a 
very exciting night, and, besides, the 
Members recorded on the last Division 
showed that the Government were 
utterly wearied out and could not put 
forward their full strength. He sub- 
mitted that they should not force the 
Bill through at this hour and weary still 
further a drowsy Committee. He begged 
to move that the Chairman report Pro- 
gress and ask leave to sit again. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“‘That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.’’— 
(Colonel Nolan.) 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR wished to point 
out that early in the sitting they had 
passed a Resolution that proceedings on 
the Land Purchase Bill should be con- 
tinued after 12 o’clock at night. He 
was bound to say that his experience of 
the way in which money was voted in 
the House of Commons did not agree 
with that of the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber, because, to the best of his recollec- 
tion, most of the money was always 
voted after 1 o’clock. He thought the 
Committee might proceed a little further 
with this Bill. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY (Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne) said, he thought the Go- 
vernment might be very well allowed to 
finish Clause 1, and then the new Clause 
which he (Mr. John Morley) intended to 
bring forward could be disposed of and 
settled. Hedid not think it would take 
long to deal with his new Clause. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) 
hoped the Motion for reporting Progress 
would not be pressed. In justice, how- 
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ever, to the Attorney General, who had 
to be at an important inquiry at 10 
o’clock in the morning, he trusted that 
they would not continue the Sitting very 
much longer. 

Coronet NOLAN said, that in defer- 
ence to all the arguments which had 
been addressed to him from both sides 
of the House, he would withdraw his 
Motion. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Clause agreed to. 


Mr. JOHN MORLEY said, that at 
this late hour (1.5) he would not detain 
the Committee more than a moment or 
two in moving the Clause which stood 
in his name. The Clause was in itself, 
as he hoped the Government were pre- 
pared to admit, a perfectly reasonable 
and fair one, and the only argument it 
was necessary to advance on its behalf 
was to be found in the course in which 
the debate had taken. The whole 
course of the debate had been impeded 
and fettered by want of information on 
the part of Members of the House as to 
the actual facts connected with the 
operation of the Ashbourne Act. They 
had had to debate the Bill on the 
strength of scraps of information flung 
across the Table from time to time by 
the Representatives of the Irish Go- 
vernment, and he thought it was felt in 
every part of the House that such a 
method of procuring information was 
not a proper one. Moreover, they had 
been told constantly by the Government 
that the Bill was of the nature of an ex- 
periment. The particulars he had 
enumerated in his new Clause were the 
only means, so far as he could tell, of 
testing the success, the value, and the 
bearings of this experiment. If the 
operation of the Bill was experimental, 
the House ought to have from time to 
time, and he thought the interval of 
three months was not too long, the 
means of judging how the Bill was 
working. First of all they ought to 
know what kind of security the Govern- 
ment took for its very large advances, 
and in the second place they ought to 
know what was perhaps more important 
—namely, what was the distribution and 
allocation of the funds provided by the 
Bill. He need not go through the par- 
ticulars. The justice of the principle of 
the particulars was admitted by the 
Chief Secretary, and the right hon. Gen- 
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tleman had stated that he hoped the 
Land Commissioners would be able, in 
reference to the expenditure of the first 
£5,000,000, to supply the House with 
the information. He trusted, therefore, 
that the Chief Secretary would see no 
difficulty in the way of complying with 
this request. 

New Clause :— 

(Quarterly Return.) 

‘*The Land Commissioners shall once in 
every three months make a report to the Lord 
Lieutenant, and every such report shall be laid 
before Parliament, stating how many holdings 
within each period of three months have been 
purchased under the provisions of this Act of 
an annual valuation under ten pounds, how 
many over ten pounds and not exceeding thirty 
pounds, over thirty pounds and not exceeding 
fifty pounds, over fifty pounds and not exceed- 
ing one hundred pounds, and how many over 
one hundred pounds ; also the average number 
of years purchase of the net rontal paid under 
each of the above divisions; the sum advanced 
in each division; the sum advanced in each 
county ; the number of cases in which the sum 
advanced was between two thousand pounds 
and four thousand pounds; the number of cases 
in which the advance exceeded four thousand 
pounds; the number of applications in which 
advances wero refused; the names of the 
vendors in cases where advances were sanc- 
tioned, and the amounts of the advance; and 
the number of sales in the case of each such 
vendor.’’—(Mr. John Morley,) 


—brought up, and read the first time. 


Motion made and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Clause be read a second 
time.”’ 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, the right 
hon. Gentleman had complained of the 
want of information. Allow him to 
point out that the Act had been in 
operation three years, and that there 
had been an Annual Report by the 
Commissioners in regard to the working 
of the Act. If during the three years 
any Member of the House had felt the 
want of information he had only to move 
for a Return in order to get the informa- 
tion. He presumed that the want of 
information had never been felt until 
the time came for the discussion of this 
Bill. There was really no reason for 
asking for this information, because the 
information had not to do with the sum 
now required. [“‘Oh, oh!”] Ag all 
events he did not wish to make that a 
controversial point. He did not think 
it was convenient; it certainly was 
not the usual course to introduce a 
Clause of this kind in a Bill. The pro- 
per and usual course was to move for a 
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periodical Return giving the informa- 
tion required. If the right hon. Gen- 
tleman chose to move for a Return he 
(Mr. Balfour) would certainly support 
him in obtaining it. He would have, 
however, before the right hon. Gentle- 
man moved for the Return, to get a 
report from the Land Commissioners 
as to any clerical or other difficulties in 
the way. If the right hon. Gentleman 
thought that course unsatisfactory, if 
he still adhered in spite of any opposi- 
tion, if there was any opposition on the 
part of the Committee, to the particulars 
in the shape he desired, he (Mr. A. J. 
Balfour) would support him in moving 
that those particulars should be given. 
He hoped this assurance, this pledge, 
which he gave on behalf of the Govern- 
ment, would suffice to meet the view of 
the right hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY said, he was 
very much obliged to the right hon. 
Gentleman, but he would like to under- 
stand whether the Chief Secretary 
meant that this was to be a recurrent 
Return which he (Mr. John Morley) or 
some other Member was from time to 
time to move for ? 

— A. J. BALFOUR: That is my 
idea. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY confessed that 
he did not think that was nearly so 
satisfactory as the automatic production 
ofthe Return by the Commissionersthem- 
selves. He would not press the condi- 
tion that the Return should be quarterly. 
He did not at all mind making it half- 
yearly, but he thought it would be 
more reasonable that the Land Commis- 
sioners, without any intervention on the 
part of any Member, should produce 
the information. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY said, that in 
each of the two preceding Sessions of 
Parliament this suggestion had been 
made. In each case it was struggled 
against by the Government, but in each 
case it was carried. In the Criminal 
Law and Procedure Act of last year it 
was provided that taere should be pub- 
lished quarterly in Zhe Dublin Gazette 
a Return of the inquiries held during 
the preceding quarter and of other 
matters. In the Peace Preservation 
Act of 1886 it was provided that there 
should be published monthly a Return 
of the Counties Proclaimed and other 
particulars. Could anything be more 


absurd than the opposition of the Go- 
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vernment to grant the Return suggested 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Newcastle. The attempt to 
carry a Bill without Amendment, in 
order to avoid the Report stage, always 
produced disastrous consequences. It 
was always better for the Government 
to accept reasonable Amendments; per- 
sonally he would be no party to delay- 
ing the Bill on the Report stage; 
indeed, if the Government would ac- 
cept reasonable Amendments in Com- 
mittee, he would undertake not to have 
any Amendment on the Report stage. 
He appealed to the Government to 
accept this proposal. It was admitted 
they had not sufficient information, and 
he blamed the Front Opposition Bench 
for not insisting on having the Blue 
Book before they considered the Bill. 
Why did not the Leaders of the Opposi- 
tion demand the presentation of the 
Blue Book? In 1881, when the Ir sh 
Nationalist Party were a small party, and 
they did not get a Return from Mr. 
Forster, they kept the right hon. Gentle- 
man up for three nights. He certainly 
thought they had been very generous to 
the Government in allowing them to 
have this Bill without any information. 
They did not know yet whether the 
Duke of Abercorn had got £300,000; 
whether he had got it under the last 
Act or was going to get it under this 
Act. He appealed to the Government 
to act reasonably in this matter, and give 
Parliament the information desired. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR thought the 
most convenient course would be that 
he should move for a quarterly Return, 
ifit be a quarterly Return that was 
decided upon. He would like, however, 
to consult the Land Commissioners as 
to theform of the Return. The Return 
could be made a recurrent one, such as 
the right hon. Gentleman desired. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH (Bradford, 
W.) said, it ocourred to him that the 
carrying out of the arrangement sug- 
gested by the Chief Secretary would be 
a reflection on the Commissioners. It 
would imply a suspicion that something 
was going on which was not right. 
Many of them would not forget the 
House of Lords interfering with the 
jurisdiction of the Land Commission at 
a certain critical moment. It undoubt- 
edly would be more respectful to the 
Land Commission that this clause should 
appear in the Bill. The precedents 
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quoted by the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for North Longford ought surely to 
satisfy the Government as to the justice 
of the clause. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY said, he did 
not see what difference it would make 
to the Commissioners whether they pro- 
duced the Return of their own accord, 
or rather by the order of the Statute, 
or produced it on the Motion or by the 
direction of the right hon. Gentleman. 
So far as the Commissioners and the 
House of Commons were concerned, the 
result would be precisely the same. The 
Commissioners would produce the Re- 
turn, and the House would have the 
benefit of it. Why, therefore, should 
it not be done in a regular and orderly 
way, by a direction in the Statute or- 
dering the Commissioners to produce the 
Return? He failed to see what was 

ained by making the production of the 

eturn dependent upon the occasional 
action of the Chief Secretary, instead of 
on the natural and spontaneous action 
of the Commissioners themselves. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he had 
two reasons for preferring the course he 
had suggested to the right hon. Gentle- 
man. His first reason was that his 
course was the more usual one. There 
were any number of Returns presented 
by the Local Government Board and 
other Boards—monthly, quarterly, half- 
yearly, and annual Returns, not imposed 
by Statute, but granted in the manner 
he proposed to grant this. It was not 
wise to overload the Statute Book by 
regulations of this kind. Besides, the 
course he proposed possessed the addi- 
tional convenience that they could alter 
the form of the Return without altering 
the Statute. His second reason was of 
a somewhat less general character, and 
it was that, before assenting to the par- 
ticular form of the Return, he should be 
gladif both the right hon. Gentlemanand 
he could have some opportunity of hear- 
ing what the Land Commissioners had to 
say upon the matter. He had distinctly 
committed himself that if right hon. 
Gentlemen offered any objection to that, 
he would abide by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s Return, and would, as far as 
he could, overrule the Commissioners. 
He was persuaded the Committee would 
feel he had dealt in the most open man- 
ner with the right hon. Gentleman, and 
that there could be no valid reason for 
rejecting the course he had suggested. 


Mr. Lilingworth 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. T. M. HEALY said, he found 
it was provided by the 55th section of 
the Land Act of 1881, that the Lend 
Commissioners should once in every year 
make a Report to the Lord Lieutenant 
as to their proceedings under the Act, 
and that every such Report should be 
presented to Parliament, and clearly it 
had been the practice to put into all 
these Acts stringent provisions as to the 
making of Reports. Information would 
certainly be req uired when Mr. Wrench 
was put in a position to average the 
price of the land. They must have some 
bit in the mouth of Mr. Wrench. That 
gentleman was boasting at the Kildare 
Street Club that he was going to be the 
boss of the Land Commissioners; he 
was an Englishman, and naturally he 
was going to set Irishmen right. The 
Chief Secretary proposed that he should 
move for the Return ; but the right hon. 
Gentleman might be out of Office any 
day. He might be promoted to a higher 
position, and then they would have his 
successor to face, who, he (Mr. T. M. 
Healy) understood, was to be the pre- 
sent Naval Lord of the Admiralty. The 
new Chief Secretary might not feel bound 
by the declarations of his Predecessor, 
and might ask them why they did not get 
directions as to the Return inserted in 
the Act. Therefore, they might reason- 
ably require that the Act should provide 
that a general Report should be pre- 
sented. The form of the Report could 
be made matter of future arrangement. 

Mr. SEXTON thought it must be 
generally agreed that the argument of 
the Chief Secretary was unfounded. 
The right hon. Gentleman said that the 
course he suggested was the most usual 
and the most convenient. It was neither 
the one nor the other. Three cases had 
been cited in which in Acts relating to 
Ireland provisions had been inserted as 
to the making of Reports to Parliament. 
So far as his memory served him, when- 
ever powers were confided to any bodies 
or boards, provision was put in the Act 
directing the persons to inform Parlia- 
ment from time to time of the manner 
in which their powers were exercised. 
If the clause of the right hon. Gentte- 
man the Member for Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne were adopted, the Land Commis- 
sioners would be directed as to what 
they had to do every three months. If 
what the Chief Secretary ventured to 
call the more convenient course were 
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adopted, the result would be that at the 
end of every three months a Motion 
would have to be made in the House 
for a Return. That would be all very 
well for the six months when the House 
was sitting, but during the six months 
of Recess who was to move for a quar- 
terly Return? What was the reason 
for delay? The right hon. Gentleman 
wished to consult, first the right hon. 
Member for Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and 
then the Land Commissioners. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne had said what he 
thought about the matter, and, there- 
fore, there was no use consulting him 
any more about it. Then, why should 
the Land Commissioners be consulted ? 
Did the House know what they wanted, 
or did they not? They were the Repre- 
sentatives of the people, and the Land 
Commissioners were their paid servants. 
The course was most unusual and in- 
convenient, and the proposal of the 
right hon. Gentleman was one, in his 
opinion, which was neither respectful 
to the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Newcastle-upon-Tyne nor to the 
House of Commons. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) said, he had the strongest pos- 
sible objection to bargains made across 
the Table of the House, which were not 
respectful to Gentlemen below the Gang- 
way; and if there were no other objec- 
tion, he should object to the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland, with his usual wiliness, 
trying to thrust this bargain on the 
Front Opposition Bench. If hon. Gentle- 
men on those Benches were to be asked, 
he should refuse for one moment to be 
bound by any such pledge as that offered, 
by the Chief Secretary for Ireland. As 
to the refusal to accept the Amend- 
ment on the ground of consulting the 
Commissioners, these gentlemen, as the 
hon. Member for West Belfast (Mr. 
Sexton) had said, were their paid ser- 
vants, and to consult them in this matter 
would be similar to Mr. Speaker con- 
sulting the Clerks at the Table, which, 
of course, they knew he never did. He 
had a strong conviction that the Govern- 
ment, which was very squeezable, only 
wanted time to allow them to make this 
concession ; and, probably, when they 
were able to withdraw their attention 
from the contest at Holborn, they would 
consult the wishes of the House, and 
accept the proposal of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Newcastle- 
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upon-Tyne. He was most desirous of 
facilitating the measure; and, therefore, 
with the object of lubricating the ma- 
chinery, he would move that Progress 
be reported. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Chairman do now report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.” —( Mr. 
Conybeare. ) 


Mr. JOHN MORLEY hoped the 
hon. Member would not persist with 
his Motion. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Original Question again proposed, 
‘That the Clause be read a second 
time.’ 


Mr. JOHN MORLEY said, he did 
not wish, as the hon. Member had sug- 
gested, to rely upon the squeezableness 
of the Government; he preferred to 
appeal to their reasonableness. If the 
right hon. Gentleman could see his way 
to accept the clause of the Act of 1881 
enjoining the Commissioners to make a 
Return—every six months, as he would 
prefer—he could not help thinking that 
would be the best way out of the difficulty. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, the right 
hon. Gentleman referred to the Annual 
Return of the Commissioners as if they 
were working under the Act of 1881. 
He thought the Committee would feel 
it to be superfluous to overload the 
Commissioners with a power which they 
were already in the habit of using, and 
that hon. Members would see that he 
had offered the right hon. Gentleman 
everything he asked for in the form in 
which it was most usualiy granted. The 
hon. Member for West Belfast (Mr. 
Sexton) said that because the Commis- 
sioners were the paid servants of the 
House—which, by the way, they were 
not—they should be required to make 
a certain Return without considering 
the propriety or the cost of so doing. 
He did not want to seem obstinate, but 
he thought it desirable that the Govern- 
ment should have an oppportunity of 
hearing what the Commissioners had to 
say on the subject. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY said, he did 
not want to appear obstinate either; 
but, at the same time, he thought that 
nearly every one of the particulars he 
asked for had been already under the 
consideration of the Commissioners. 
Certainly to every one of them the at- 
tention of the Commissioners hud been 
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called. He would remind the Com- 
mittee that he had asked for particulars 
in the form of a Return the other day, 
and the Commissioners had reported 
that they could not have them ready for 
several weeks, on the ground, he be- 
lieved, that their preparation would dis- 
tract their officers from the ordinary 
course of their work. That being the 
case, he thought he had a right to be 
suspicious and firm in insisting that this 
important information should be given 
to Parliament and the country. If the 
right hon. Gentleman would accept this 
clause in its present form, he was sure 
it would be most conformable to pre- 
cedent, and be the means of giving in- 
formation without which the country 
would have no knowledge of the work 
done. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness) said, he had 
asked for a Return with regard to the 
Crofters’ Commission, and was told that 
if he wanted special information he could 
get it in the ordinary way. He had 

een trying for the last 14 days to get 
from the Lord Advocate a Return of 
the number of cases heard in the last 
12 months, which information could 
have been obtained if the Commis- 
sioners had made a quarterly Return. 
At the present time it was not known 
how many applications were waiting, 
they did not know what work had been 
done, and the Scotch Office refused to 
give any information. He hoped, there- 
fore, that hon. Members would press 
for the Return now asked for, because 
when they were told that information 
was to be got in the ordinary way, they 
found, on application, that it was always 
refused. 

Mr. SEXTON said, the right hon. 
Gentleman was shifting his position very 
uneasily, and he now pleaded that he 
4‘d not want to overload the Bill—a Bili 
of one clause. He also quibbled on the 
point as to whether the Commissioners 
were the servants of the House; but the 
House paid their salaries, and they had 
a perfect right to dictate their course of 
action; and again, he asked even if it 
were advisable was it practicable to pro- 
duce the Return, and would it be too 
costly? But would the right hon. Gen- 
tleman read the Amendment and say that 
the informativn required was such that 
the House of Commons was not entitled 
to ask for? This information, which 
the right hon. Gentleman did not venture 


Mr. John Uorley 
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to say was unadvisable, could be ex- 
tracted by one clerk. It had been sug- 
gested that the Government were 
refusing all Amendments because they 
wished to avoid the Report stage of 
the Bill; but the stage was prescribed 
by constitutional usage, and yet, in order 
to avoid it, they refused Amendments 
which they themselves were obliged to 
admit were reasonable. He would add 
another speculation and say that he was 
under the impression that the confeder- 
acy of those on the Treasury Bench, and 
persons outside who wanted to dip their 
hands into the public purse, was so close 
that the Government were under an en- 
gagement to pass the Bill in the form in 
which it had been introduced. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland) said, he understood that per- 
sonally the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
did not object to the demands made 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Newcastle (Mr. John Morley); 
on the contrary, that he was ready to 
back them up even in opposition to 
the opinion of the Commissioners. He 
had not objected to the Report being 
made quarterly, or that it should state 
the details mentioned in the Motion of 
the right hon. Gentleman. His one objec- 
tion appeared to be that the Commission- 
ers might find the particular form of 
Return demanded inconvenient. With 
regard to the question of cost he (Mr. T. 
P. O’Connor) ventured to think that this 
was a matter for the House and not the 
Commissioners to decide. On the ques- 
tion of form he saw no difficulty in the 
right hon. Gentleman communicating 
with the Oommissioners between that 
and the Report stage of the Bill, and 
if he would undertake to accept the 
Amendment, putting it in such a form 
as his right hon. Friend and the Oom- 
missioners could agree to, he did not 
think his right hon. Friend would per- 
severe with his present Motion. Hon. 
Members wanted to insist that this 
should be a statutable regulation. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary had been gradually dislodged from 
the position he had taken up—namely, 
that the demand the Opposition were 
making was an unprecedented and un- 
usualone. Asa matter of fact, what the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Newcastle demanded was that this Bill 
should be in consonance with all pre- 
vious agrarian Bills. He (Mr. T. P. 
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O’Connor) thought they were not un- 
reasonable, in the face of all the Returns 
which had been given to them, in de- 
manding that this matter should be put 
beyond the caprice of any Chief Secre- 
tary or Commissioner, and that a dis- 
tinct instruction should be contained in 
the Act of Parliament. He thought he | 
had suggested a very fair compromise. 
Mr. T. M. HEALY said, it occurred 
to him that the Gentleman who proposed 
the 50th Section of the Act of 1881 was 
no less a person than Lord Ashbourne 
himself. [‘*No, no!”] Yes, he was 
satisfied it was moved from the Front 
Opposition Bench, and that it was in- 
serted in deference to the demand of the 
Tories. If they were addressing an 
Irish Chief Secretary he did not believe 
that he would for a moment refuse the 
application made for information. The 
Amendment was only rejected by the 
right hon. Gentleman becauseof his entire 
want of sympathy with Ireland and its 
Representatives. It surely was not advis- 
able to refuse information. The Govern- 
ment were not wise in refusing it. Why 
should they not take the noble Mar- 
quess the Member for Rossendale into 
their counsel? Surely he must be 
most anxious that a proposal of this 
kind should be prot 5 by the Govern- 
ment. The Government said that if they 
were assured of the passage of the Bill, 
and after Mr. Wrench had been ap- 
pointed as the President of the Trium- 
virate, they would give the Houss all 
the information it wanted ; but the 
promises and the performances of the 
Government were very different things. 
But with the thing in the Statute itself, 
to which they could nail the Commis- 
sioners, then not even the Gentleman 
whom it was proposed to put in charge 
of the two Commissioners could evade 
the Statute. He thought the Opposition | 
were asking a reasonable thing. Ifthe 
Government maintained that the pro- 
posal as framed would be inconvenient 
then they would not insist on more than 
the provision contained in the Act of; 
1881. The Government did not want 
to have a quarterly Report produced, 
because in all probability the last day 
of the quarter might be the day on 
which such an election as that in 
Holborn was taking place, and then it | 
would be seen that they were giving 
£250,000 to a certain Duke or to a 
London Oompany. Moreover, if the 
House had a forecast of the results of| 
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its action it might be reluctant to fall 
in with the schemes of the Government ; 
for instance, if it had been known that 
as aresult of the Conversion Bill of the 
right hon. Gentleman tae Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, which had fallen four 
in the course of afew months, probably 
the measure would not have been passed 
as it was without opposition. If the 
Government rejected this proposition 
when Members of the Opposition made 
a point against them at any public meet- 
ing, and said the Government had re- 
fused to give them information, the 
Government would reply—‘‘ Oh,we pro- 
mised them everything and have given 
it to them, the dispute between us being 
as to what we promised.” They might 
say, ‘‘ We did not promise to give the 
names of the owners who had sold their 
estates.” When he(Mr. T. M. Healy) 
asked the Solicitor General for Ireland 
whether he intended to give the names, 
the right hon. Gentleman replied, “No, 
we never have given them.” Surely it 
was most unreasonable for the Govern- 
ment, when pressed for official informa- 
tion, to refuse to give it, although they 
had every opportunity of doing so. In 
conclusion, he would appeal to hon. 
Gentlemen below the Gangway opposite 
to support the Motion for this Return. 
He was sure that if they were appealed 
to privately they would give the Irish 
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| Members their support and sympathy. 


Mr. CONYBEARE said, he really 
thought that they had tolerated this sort 
of conduct on the part of the Govern- 
ment too long, and therefore— 


Mr. Arthur Balfour rose in his 
place, and claimed to move, * That 
the Question be now put.” 


Question put, ‘“ That the Question be 
now put.” 


The Committee divided:—Ayes 174; 
Noes 99: Majority 75.—(Div. List, 
No. 308.) 

Question put accordingly, ‘‘ That the 
Clause be read a second time.” 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 108 ; 
Noes 166: Majority 58.—(Div. List, 
No. 309.) 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he 
gathered from certain cries that hon. 
Gentlemen thought the Committee should 
now finish its labours for the night, and 
he was not disposed to differ from that 
view. He would, however, remind the 
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Committee that the substance of the Bill 
was finished, that it was but a continu- 
ance Bill, and that the question of ex- 
tending the existing Act to an extent of 
£5,000,000 had been very fully discussed. 
It should notrequire very much moretime 
to dispose of the few points hon. Mem- 
bers might desire to raise, and with the 
expression of that hope he assented to 
Progress being reported. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again 7o-morrow. 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY FOR INJURIES 
TO WORKMEN BILL. 
(Mr. Secretary Matthews, Mr. Attorney General, 
Mr. Ritchie, Mr. Forwood.) 
[Brtn 145.] CONSIDERATION. 
Bill, as amended, considered. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be deferred till Thursday.” 
—(Mr. Matthews.) 


Mr. BURT (Morpeth) asked if there 
was really an intention to consider the 
Bill on Thursday ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.) said, that 
entirely depended upon the progress 
made with the Land Purchase Bill. He 
hoped the latter Bill would be disposed 
of at the next sitting. 

Mr. FENWICK (Northumberland, 
Wansbeck) asked, was it not proposed 
to take the Excise Duties (Local Pur- 
poses) Bill on the Thursday? If so, 
there was no hope of the Employers’ 
Liability Bill being reached on that day. 
Could it not be set down for Friday or 
Monday ? 

Mr. MATTE EWS said, no doubt the 
Excise Bill would have precedence, but 
the Bill had better be set down pro 
forma for Thursday. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Consideration, as amended, deferred 
till Thursday. 


PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS DISTRIBUTION. 

Select Committee appointed, ‘‘to assist Mr. 
Speaker in superintending the form and regu- 
lating the Distribution of Parliamentary 
Papers:""—Mr. Walter James, Mr. Causton, 
Mr. Bartley, Mr. Arthur Acland, Mr. James 
Maclean, Mr. Arthur Elliot, Mr. Gill, and Sir 
Herbert Maxwell nominated Members of the 
said Committee. 

Ordered, That Three be the quorum. 


House adjourned at twenty-five 
minutes after two o’clock. 


Mr. A. J. Balfour 


{LORDS} 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Tuesday, 27th November, 1888. 


oe First ry ParttAment—The 

Lord Wolverton, after the death of his 
brother. 

Pustuic Brt1s—Second Reading—Public Health 
Acts Amendment (Buildings in Streets) 
(283). 

Committee—Municipal Funds (Ireland) (278- 
290) ; Sea Fisheries Regulation* (264-291), 

Committee—Report—Oaths (272); Statute Law 
Revision (No. 2) * (258). 

Third Reading—Companies Clauses Consolida- 
tion Act (1845) Amendment* (230), and 
passed, 


AUSTRALIA — QUEENSLAND — AP. 
POINTMENT OF GOVERNOR — SIR 
H, A. BLAKE.—QUESTION. 


Tur Eart or HARROWBY : I beg to 
ask my noble Friend the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, Whether the Go- 
vernment have come to any descision as 
to the appointment of Sir Henry Blake 
as Governor of Queensland ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE COLONIES (Lord Kyursrorp): I 
have to inform your Lordships that Sir 
Henry Blake has stated to the Govern- 
ment that, after what has passed, it 
would be extremely unpleasant for him 
to undertake the Governorship of 
Queensland ; and he has requested to be 
relieved of that appointment. Her 
Majestys Government, under the cir- 
cumstances, have agreed to that request. 
On this day week I assured on oN 
ships that I was not unmindful of the 
grave responsibility attaching to the 
Secretary of State in selecting the Go- 
vernor of a Colony, and I should like 
in a very few words to point out how 
eminently fitted Sir Henry Blake was 
for the Governorship of Queensland. I 
cannot but think that the opposition 
which has been raised against this 
appointment has proceeded from a mis- 
apprehension of the position, and from 
the want of knowledge of Sir Henry 
Blake’s eminent qualifications and ser- 
vices. His service in Ireland was duly 
recognized by the appointment by the 
noble Earl opposite of Sir Henry, then 
Mr. Blake, to the Bahamas. I must add 
that this service in Ireland in no way 
rendered him unacceptable to the com- 
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munity and people of Newfoundland, 
although previously to his appointment 
there had been, unfortunately, serious 
religious and political dissensions in 
that Colony. In the Bahamas, which is 
not a Orown Colony, but which has a 
representative assembly in which the 
Government cannot command a ma- 
jority, Sir Henry Blake did most ex- 
cellent service. He interested himself 
largely in developing the industrial 
resources of the country; he showed 
great sympathy with ail classes of the 
people; and upon his retirement general 
expressions of regret followed him from 
allsides. When hecame to Newfound- 
land he had to administer a responsible 
Government, and he there showed the 
same conspicuous tact and judgment, 
and proved, moreover, that he tho- 
roughly understood and recognized the 
relations which existed between the Go- 
vernor and his responsible Ministers. 
As in the Bahamas, so in Newfoundland, 
he applied himself steadily to developing 
in every way the resources of the Colony, 
and to improving the condition of the 
working classes. As in the Bahamas, 
so in Newfoundland, when he departed 
expressions of esteem came in from all 
quarters. Addresses of regret at his 
departure were received from the 
Premier and ex-Premier, from the lead- 
ing men of both political parties, and 
from the Bishop and other leading 
persons. I may say that his departure 
has been viewed with regret by all 
classes. I will only add that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government are satisfied that, by 
the continued exercise of the tact and 
judgment which he has hitherto so con- 
spicuously displayed, Sir Henry Blake 
would have amply justified the selection 
of Her Majesty’s Government. 

Tue Eart or DERBY: As I was 
the Minister responsible for bringing 
Sir Henry Blake into the Colonial Ser- 
vice, I feel bound to express in a few 
words my entire concurrence with what 
the noble Lord has said. Sir Henry 
Blake seemed to me to be one of the 
very ablest men I ever came across. 
That is the account I also heard of him 
from others who were officially con- 
nected with him, and in my judgment 
he was, and is, fully fitted for the 
highest posts in the Colonial Service. 
At the same time, I think the Secretary 
of State is acting quite rightly and with 
sound judgment in not seeking to force 
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him as a Governor upon a Colony 
which, however unreasonably or from 
whatever cause, has taken a prejudice 
against him. 


LAND PURCHASE (IRELAND) BILL. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Tae LORD PRESIDENT or raz 
COUNCIL (Viscount Cransroox) said, 
it was hoped that the Irish Lund Pur- 
chase Bill would come up from the 
Commons on a day which would permit 
of its being read a first time and the 
second reading being fixed for Tuesday 
next. 

Lorpv DENMAN said, he would give 
his determined opposition to the mea- 
sure. He had protested against the 
whole system of land legislation for Ire- 
land, and more especially against Lord 
Ashbourne’s Acts. He was satisfied that 
the tenants could not pay the instal- 
ments of purchase-money, and it was 
perfectly illusory to tempt them in the 
manner proposed in the Bill. 


MUNICIPAL FUNDS (IRELAND) BILL. 
(The Lord Privy Seal.) 
(No. 278.) COMMITTEE. 


House in Committee (according to 
order). 

Clause 1 (Short Title) agreed to. 

Clause 2 (Interpretation of terms.) 

Lorpv FITZGERALD, in moving in 
line 12, after(‘‘ districts,’’) toinsert (‘‘the 
population of which exceeds 5,000,”’) 
said, he thought it was unwise to extend 
the provisions of the English Borough 
Funds Act to all the townships of Ire- 
land, because the municipal institutions 
of England were widely different in 
regard to size from the townships that 
existed in Ireland. There were about 
105 townships in Ireland, and, excluding 
the large towns, there were very few of 
them between 5,000 and 10,000 inhabi- 
tants. Their Lordships would appreciate 
the importance of this matter when he 
stated that some of the Irish townships 
were so small that there were 30 of 
those townships whose income from rates 
and otherwisedid not exceed £200 a-year. 
Some of them had an income as low as 
£64 a-year, and one of them, he believed, 
had only an income of £30 a-year. It 
appeared to him, therefore, that it would 
be highly inexpedient to entrust such 
townships with the power to originate 
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®xpensive litigation. He thought his 

roposal limitating the operation of the 
Bill to townships of 5,000 inhabitants 
was a very moderate one; but, if the 
noble Earl in charge of the Bill did not 
think so, he was willing to meet him, 
and make the limit 4,000. 


Amendment moved, in page 7, line 12, 
after (‘‘ districts ’’) insert (‘‘ the popula- 
tion of which exceeds 5,000.”")—( Zhe 
Lord Fitsgerald.) 


Tuz LORD PRIVY SEAL (Earl 
Capoocan) said, he should be$ very un- 
willing to reject any Amendment which 
commended itself to the knowledge and 
experience of the noble-and learned 
Lord, but in that case he was afraid he 
could not accept the Amendment. The 
object of the Bill was to assimilate the 
law in Ireland in regard to the appli- 
cation of municipal funds to the law 
in England, and it appeared to him 
that any limitation, such as that pro- 
posed by this Amendment, would create 
a difference between the law of the 
two countries without any  corre- 
sponding benefit to Ireland. The pro- 
vision requiring the approbation of 
the Local Government Board and the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
to be obtained would suffice to prevent 
the misapplication of the funds by the 
local bodies. He hoped, therefore, the 
noble and learned Lord would not press 
the Amendment. He also trusted that 
the noble Earl opposite (the Earl of 
Arran), who intended to propose to limit 
the operation of the Bill to townships of 
8,000 inhabitants, would accept his 
observations in the same sense, and not 
move his Amendment. 

Tae Eart or ARRAN intimated 
that he did not intend to move his 
Amendment. 

Lorp FITZGERALD said, he would 
not press his amendment. 


Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


Clause agreed to. 


Clause 3 (Cost of promoting or op- 
posing Parliamentary and other proceed- 
ings for benefit of inhabitants to be 
charged on borough and local funds, 
except in certain cases) agreed to. 


Clause 4 (No payment to member of 
governing body to be so charged) 
agreed to. 


Lord Fitsgerald 
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Olause 5 (Costs of promoting or op- 
posing Bills to require sanction of 
special meetings. 

Tue Eart or MILLTOWN said, 
that as the Bill stood it required that no 
such expense should be charged unless 
it was incurred in pursuance of a resolu- 
tion of an absolute majority of the whole 
number of the governing body. That 
majority, however, might be a majority 
of one, and he therefore proposed as an 
Amendment that the required majority 
should consist of not less than three- 
fourths of the governing body. If one- 
fourth of the whole governing body 
were opposed to that expenditure of the 
rates, it ought not, in his opinion, to be 
undertaken. 

Amendment moved, in page 2, line 13, 
after (‘‘ majority ”) insert (‘‘ consisting 
of not less than three-fourths.” )—(TZhe 
Earl of Militown.) 


Eart CADOGAN said, he must object 
to the Amendment because it would 
impose a limitation which was not con- 
tained in the English Act, and it was 
desirable to adhere as strictly as they 
could to the words of the English Act. 
He hoped that the Amendment would 
not be pressed. 

Tue Kart or MILLTOWN supposed 
it was of no use pressing the Amend- 
ment, but, although it was desirable as 
far as possible to assimilate the law in 
Ireland and in England, he thought it 
was hardly a good reason for applying 
a faulty provision to Ireland that now 
existed in Englaid. 


Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


Amendment moved, in line 12, after 
(‘‘expense”) insert (‘‘in relation to 
promoting or opposing any Rill or Bills 
in Parliament.”’)—-( Viscount De Vesei.) 


Eart CADOGAN said, if the noble 
Lord (Viscount De Vesci) referred to 
the beginning of Clause 3 he would find 
that there were two objects proposed in 
this application of municipal funds. 
The first object was that of promoting 
or opposing any local and personal Bill 
or Bills in Parliament, and the second, 
or alternative, object was that of prose- 
cuting or defending any legal proceed- 
ings necessary for the promotion or 
protection of the interests of the in- 
habitants of the district. The noble 
Lord would, perhaps, see that if his 
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Amendment were inserted in Clause 5 
he would limit the effect of the Act to 
the case of the promoting or opposing 
of Bills in Parliament, and would 
exclude the other purposes which he had 
just referred to as provided for in 
Clause 3. The result would be that the 
funds might be supplied for those pur- 
poses without the control of the rate- 

ayers or the constituencies under the 
Bill. He imagined that it would scarcely 
commend itself to the approval of the 
noble Lord, and he hoped he would not 
press his Amendment. 


Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


On the Motion of Viscount Dz Vzscr, 
Amendment made, in line 20, leave out 
from (‘‘shall”) to (“resolution”) in 
line 27, and insert— 

(** Have received, in respect of matter within 
the jurisdiction of the Local Government 
Board of Ireland the approval of such Board, 
and in respect of other matters the approval of 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant "’) 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

Clause 6 (Vote of the electors). 

Amendment moved, in page 3, line 18, 
leave out (‘‘any person”) and insert 


(‘ten persons present at the meeting 
and.” )—( Zhe Lord Privy Seal.) 


Lorp De VESCI said, he hoped the 
noble Earl would not press his Amend- 
ment. In the Public Health Act of 1875 
a poll could be demanded by anyone, 
owner or ratepayer. 

Eaxt CADOGAN said, he must press 
at least for five. 

Amendment agreed to. 


Amendment moved, 

In line 23, leave out from (“by’’) to 
(“ where ’’) in line 26, and insert (‘‘ Schedule 
III. of the English Public Health Act, 1875, 
which shall be applicable to any such poll.”’)— 
(Viscount De Vesci.) 


Eart CADOGAN said, the Schedule 
referred to contained 50 clauses, many 
of which it was impossible to embody 
in a Bill of this kind. The elauses 
applied to constituencies in England 
which were uniform, and in that respect 
they differed from those in Ireland. He 
was led to believe that the object in 
view was to obtain an enactment for the 
use of voting papers at those elections. 
He would frame a new clause in order 
tocarry out that object, but at present 
he could not accept the Amendment. 
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Amendrient (by leave of the Oom- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


Amendment moved, after Clause 6, to 
insert as a new clause— 


“The approval of the Local Governmen 
Board, or of the Chief Secretary, as the case 
may be, shall not be given to any such resolu- 
tion as aforesail until the expiration of seven 
days after the second publication thereof as pro- 
vided by this Act, and in the meantime any 
ratepayer within the district of the governing 
body may give notice in writing to the Local 
Government Board, or the Chief Secretary, 
objecting to such approval.”— (Viscount De 
Pesci). 

Eart CADOGAN said, he would 
accept the Amendment. He suggested 
that instead of ‘‘ratepayer’’ the word- 
ing should read—‘‘ Any person quali- 
fied to vote at the election of the govern- 
ing body of the district.” 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause, as amended agreed to. 
Remaining Clauses agreed to. 


Order of the day for consideration of 
Standing Order No. XXXY., read and 
discharged; The Report of the Amend- 
ments to be received on Zwesday next; 
and Bill to be printed, as amended. 
(No. 290.) 


PUBLIC HEALTH ACTS AMENDMENT 
(BUILDINGS IN STREETS) BILL. 
(The Lord Basing.) 

(No. 283.) SECOND READING, 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 


Lorp BASING, in moving that the 
Bill be now read a second time, said, it 
proposed to confer powers on municipal 
authorities, in new localities, to prevent 
the bringing forward of houses so as to 
mar or interfere with the frontage of 
streets. The Bill, he believed, had the 
approval of the Local Government 
Board, and it had passed the House of 
Commons. 

Moved, *‘ That the Bill be now read 2*.” 
—(The Lord Basing.) 


Lorpv BALFOUR said, the 
Government Board did not propose to 
offer any objection to the Bill. On the 
contrary, they thought it a reasonable 
measure, which carried into effect what, 
until a recent decision, was believed 
by all parties to be the state of the 
law. 


Local 
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Motion agreed to ; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on 7uesday next. 


OATHS BILL.—(No. 272.) 
(The Earl Spencer.) 
COMMITTEE. 
Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into Committee, read. 


Moved, ‘That the House do now re- 
solve itself into Committee upon the said 
Bill.””—{ The Earl Spencer.) 


Lorp DENMAN eaid, he trusted that 
the Bill would pass through their Lord- 
ships’ House without Amendment. The 
subject had been thoroughly threshed 
out. He earnestly hoped that the Bill 
would be passed in its present state, and 
that no more discussion would arise with 
regard to it. The Bill ought to be passed 
quietly, and if a man chose to say that 
he desired not to swear he should be 
relieved of the obligation to do so, and 
those who suspected him should have the 
power of disflengiog him. 


Motion agreed to; House in Committee 
accordingly. 


Clause 1 (Affirmation may be made 
instead of Oath). 

Lorpv ADDINGTON moved, in page 
1, line 5, to leave out from “ every” to 
the end of the clause, and to insert— 

(“Member of either House of Parliament 
shall (instead of making and subscribing the 
Oath or Affirmation of Allegiance), subscribe 
the following declaration:—I, A. B., do 
solemnly, sincerely, end truly declare and 
affirm that I will be faithful and bear true alle- 
giance to Her Majesty Queen Victoria, her 
heirs and successors ; according to law.)”’ 

His Lordship remarked that the second 
reading of the Bill clearly indicated that 
the House wished the measure to pass. 
For his own part he did not desire to 
prevent its passing; but it related to 
questions of the highest importance, and 
therefore it ought to be treated with 
deliberation. In his opinion, the Par- 
liamentary oath ought to be dealt with 
apart from the other oaths affected by the 
Bill. Surely, if an affirmation was good 
enough for one man, it was good enough 
for another. If it were good enough for 
a person who denied the existence of 
God, @ fortiors it was good enough for 
Christians. Why should any Christian 
volunteer to take an oath which was not 
imposed upon him by law? The 
straightforward course would be to pro- 
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vide that nobody need do more than 
make an affirmation. 


Amendment moved, 

(“ In page 1, line 5, leave out from (“ every ”’) 
to the end of the clause, and insert (‘‘ Member 
of either House of Parliament shall (instead of 
making and subscribing the Oath or Affirmation 
of Allegiance) subscribe the following declara- 
tion :—I, A. B., do solemnly, sincerely, and truly 
declare and affirm that I will be faithful and bear 
true allegiance to Her Majesty Queen Victoria, 
her heirs and successors, according to law.’’ 
(The Lord Addington.) 

Eart SPENCER understood that the 
House, in reading the Bill a second 
time, affirmed its principle, which would 
be done away by the noble Lord’s 
Amendment. The noble Lord wished to 
confine the Bill to the Houses of Parlia- 
ment. Then the Bill as it stood was not 
obligatory. It did not sweep away all 
oaths; but the noble Lord wished to 
sweep them away altogether in the 
Houses of Parliament, and to leave 
matters as they were elsewhere. So far 
as his individual opinion was concerned, 
be should not object to the abolition of 
the oaths for Members of both Houses; 
but the Bill was a compromise, and if the 
noble Lord’s Amendment passed their 
Lordship’s House it would be lost in 
** another place.” 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
Hatspury) said, he was unable to 
accept the noble Lord’s Amendment, 
which had not a single merit to recom- 
mend it. But, little as he liked the 
Amendment, he liked his noble Friend’s 
argument still less. The Amendment 
made a declaration compulsory instead 
of optional, and would settle nothing 
and unsettle everything. 

Tue ArcusisHor or CANTERBURY 
said, that it had come to him from many 
quarters that the Church of England 
was expected to oppose this Bill. But 
he thought the Church was in no way 
bound to resist the measure. ‘The 
Church was thought somehow to be 
compromised in the maintenance of 
oaths, as if it held that truth itself de- 
pended on them. He, however, did 
not accept the interpretation which 
many moderns adopted, as it were 
almost in defence of our usages, that 
Our Lord forbade only “ profane oaths,” 
or levity in the use of oaths in common 
talk. But Our Lord was not speaking 
only of those oaths which Moses would 
have condemned with the same earnest- 
ness as Christ Himself. He was com- 
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menting on and correcting the grave 
Mosaic precept itself, which had been 
as much as ‘‘ the old time” could bear, 
and which simply required faithfulness 
tooaths sworn. His express words, that 
whatsoever was more than ‘‘ Yea” and 
“Nay” came of evil, precluded this 
narrow interpretation. He there traced 
the substitution of adjuration for affir- 
mation to an evil source. What that 
bad source was in part was patent. Un- 
happily, the experience of the noble and 
learned Lord on the Woolsack, that there 
were multitudes of people who would 
speak falsely but would not swear 
falsely, could be confirmed by every 
clergyman. The word of masses of 
mankind was not credible, though their 
oath was. The necessity, then, for oaths 
was to be deplored, but was to be ac- 
quiesced in so long as the civil magis- 
trate, ‘‘ who did not bear the sword in 
vain,” declared oaths to be found es- 
sential to the ends of justice for the 
eliciting of truth and the conduct of 
government. But that could not make 
the exacting of an oath more or less to 
be a thing indifferent, or the taking of 
oaths as if they were not only a sad 
necessity, but a good thing, justifiable. 
He did not find that the ancient writers 
took the line that profane oaths only 
were against the Christian ideal. He 
held with Augustine that oaths were 
in necessartis but not tm bonis, and 
with Chrysostom that the oath was a 
security so long as men distrusted 
each other. The last conversation he 
had with the statesman whose condition 
at that moment was causing so much 
anxiety, alike to those who agreed and 
those who did not agree with him, was 
on this subject. The Article of the 
Church of England, which they then dis- 
cussed, said exactly this upon the sub- 
ject—namely, that oaths at the command 
of the civil magistrate were not pro- 
hibited—that was, so long as owing to 
the imperfection of Christian society they 
remained the security for truth; they 
could only be taken rightly if this con- 
dition were fulfilled upon the declaration 
of the supreme authority that they were 
indispensable. Even then, the Article 


laid upon the individual conscience these 
cautions—that the oath must ‘‘ be in a 
cause of faith and charity,’’ and “‘ made 
in justice, judgment, and truth.” The 
Article was an Article of Religion, and 
it simply allowed that an oath under such 
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circumstances might be taken “ without 
sin.” In almost every age the Church 
had protested against oaths being of 
more account than this. In a Council 
even of the 16th century the ‘‘ Jmmoderata 
turamentorum exactio”’ was condemned. 
The Church, therefore, was bound by its 
principles to accept any relaxation in 
oath-taking which the Government 
thought possible; and he considered it 
a real gain when at last the making of a 
false statement became as punishable as 
a perjury, when saying untruly was to 
be counted as wrong as swearing uatruly. 
It was a sign that Christian feeling had 
made progress. Should it still be ruled 
that any class of oaths was to be ro- 
tained, we should bow to the decision but 
look on toits reversal. For the present, 
there appeared to be a certain obscurity 
in the words, which provided that an 
affirmation might be made where a 
person stated that the taking of an oath 
was ‘“‘contrary to his religious belief.” 
Would that include the case of a Church- 
man who, though considering himself 
justified in taking an oath at the bidding 
of the civil magistrate, yet had an 
aversion to taking an oath, and a con- 
scientious feeling that an affirmation 
was the more desirable form? He 
hoped those words would include such 
a case, or, if not, that they would be 
amended, for otherwise in practice the 
effect would be that an unbeliever’s 
word would be treated as being as good 
as a Christian’soath. Lastly, withregard 
to this measure generally, he knew that it 
had been urged in some quarters that 
the Church ought, having regard to its 
origin, to reject it altogether; but he 
hoped that that was not the opinion of 
any of their Lordships as to the Church’s 
duty. If any body in the world was 
bound to judge any measure honestly 
for what it was in itself without respect 
of persons, it was the Church. The 
measure ought to be treated on its 
merits, and he felt bound to sup- 
port it. 


Amendment negatived. 


Tue Arcusisnor ory CANTERBURY 
suggested the substitution of the words 
“‘ religious conviction ’’ instead of “‘ re- 
ligious belief.” 

Eart SPENCER said he did not 
think that there was any real difference 
between the words in the Bill and those 
suggested by the most rev. Prelate, and 
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he thought it better not to introduce 
any unnecessary changes in the Bill. 

Tue Arcusisnor or CANTERBURY 
remarked that if the word belief 
clearly included conviction he should 
not suggest the alteration, but ‘‘ belief” 
might very well be understood to 
be the religious creed of the Church 
to which the person belonged, where- 
as he toe t, to include the case 
of a personal religious aversion to 
taking an oath, irrespective of whether 
the taking of an oath was or was not 
against the creed of the Body to which 
the person belonged. 

Lorp COLERIDGE said, the words 
‘‘religious belief” were already on the 
Statute Book, and were well understood 
in Courts of Justice. The common 
thing was to ask a man whether the 
taking of an oath was contrary to his 
religious belief. 

Lorpv ESHER said, he was anxious 
thai the Bill might be passed without 
Amendment, so as to obviate further 
discussion, and hoped that no unneces- 
sary verbal Amendments would be made. 

Lorv HALSBURY, in moving the 
following new Clause :— 

“Such an objection and statement, on the 
ground that he has no religious belief as in the 
first section of this Act mentioned, if made by 
a juror shall be good cause of challenge to that 
juror by the Crown or by the prisoner in any 
criminal proceeding, and by any party thereto 
in any civil cause or matter ;’’ 


said, that juries had intrusted to them 
the property, character, and, in some 
cases, the life of individuals, and he 
thought that those individuals ought to 
have a right to have their case tried by 
a juror who was bound by the sanctity 
of an oath and influenced by considera- 
tions of a judgment to come and a here- 
after. He believed that a great many 
persons would object to have their rights, 
much more their lives, committed to the 
charge of persons uninfluenced by these 
solemn feelings, and while Parliament 
might think it expedient to relieve 
certain persons of disabilities, they ought 
not to deprive other persons of the right 
of having their cases tried by jurors 
acting under the solemn sanctity of an 
oath. There were already several 
grounds which entitled the parties to a 
case to challenge jurors ‘‘for good 
cause,” and he proposed by this Amend- 
ment to make this statement on the part 
of a juror “ good cause.” He should 
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certainly press this Amendment to a 
Division. 

Moved, after Clause 2, to insert as a 
new Clause— 

“Such an objection and statement, on the 
ground that he has no religious belief, as in the 
first section of this Act mentioned, if made by 
any juror, shall be good cause of challenge to 
that juror by the Crown or by the prisoner in 
any criminal proceeding, and by any party 
thereto in any civil cause or matter.”—( The 
Lord Chancellor.) 


Lorp ESHER said, he had the greatest 
respect for anything coming from the 
noble and learned Lord; but he never- 
theless would earnestly appeal to their 
Lordships to reject this Amendment. 
The Bill was an attempt to terminate an 
irritating and distressing controversy, 
and such an Amendment would seriously 
affect this object. The Bill was a com- 
promise agreed to by persons in the other 
House who were interested in the same 
view of religion as that which he and his 
noble and learned Friend held. He 
thought, therefore, that such a Bill ought 
not to be altered unless it was absolutely 
necessary that there should be some 
alteration. The Amendment, if carried, 
would inevitably keep open an irritating 
and distressing controversy —that seemed 
to him sufficient reason for refusing to 
adopt it—while it would be very small 
in its effect. The challenge for good 
cause was not necessary, and never came 
into play until the challenges which 
every party was entitled to make, or did 
make, without stating any cause, were 
entirely exhausted; therefore, the 
Amendment would, in addition to cast- 
ing a slur, keep open a sore in order to 
give a right of challenge for cause 
which would hardly ever arise. Besides 
that, it seemed to him that the Amend- 
ment would bring about an extraordinary 
anomaly, because a person making a 
declaration would be allowed to give 
evidence upon which the jury and the 
Court must act in a matter in which he 
was interested, and five minutes after- 
wards objection might be raised to his 
going on a jury totry a matter in which he 
was not interested. He was afraid that 
the Amendment would, if their Lord- 
ships carried it, bring about the loss of 
the Bill. He earnestly advised their 
Lordships to pass the Bill without any 
Amendment of any kind. 

Tue Eart or MILLTOWN said, he 
could not agree with the noble and 
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learned Lord who had just sat down. 
A witness who made a declaration was 
subjected, if he stated that which was 
not true, to the penalties of perjury; 
but a juror who gave a false verdict 
could not be subjected to those penal- 
ties. Ifaman came forward as a jury- 
man and objected to be sworn because 
he had no religious belief, thousands of 
persons might very fairly object to be 
tried by him. He did not see how the 
Amendment would cast a slur upon any 
man. By objecting toa man who held 
no religious belief going on the jury, 
they would not say that he was a dis- 
honest man, but simply that a person 
to be tried bad a right as of old to be 
tried before a jury of 12 good sworn 
men. 

Lorpv BRAMWELL said, he did not 
agree with the opinion expressed by the 
late Mr. Justice Mellor in regard to 
oaths—namely, that they were of very 
little value. He regarded them as of 


very considerable value, especially in| p 


those oaths the breach of which was 
followed by possible punishment. A 
man with an oath which he believed was 
binding on his conscience must have an 
additional inducement to tell the truth. 
Undoubtedly, where there was no 
penalty, the efficacy of the oath was not 
so great as in other ca.:3, but even then 
it had some effect. He had seen a jury 
who had made up their minds to give 
an untrue verdict so shaken by being 
abjured to tell the truth upon the oath 
they had taken that they had done so. 
But the Bill dealt with those who could 
not truthfully take an oath. If it was 
right, then the Amendment was not 
right. The Bill affirmed the fitness of 
the man who could not take an oath; 
the Amendment said that he might be 
objected to as unfit. The Act, of course, 
would be the Act of Crown, Lords, and 
Commons, and yet the Amendment said 
the Crown might object to the man it 
had declared fit. 

Lorpv GRIMTHORPE said, that he 
had listened to his noble and learned 
Friend opposite (Lord Bramwell), but 
had not been convinced by what struck 
him as rather loose logic; for if his 
noble Friend was right, as he doubtless 
was, in pronouncing unsworn jurymen 
less trustworthy than sworn ones, he 
did not see what right they had to force 
the inferior juryman on either prisoners, 
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or suitors, or the Crown. But he had 
been convineed by the Master of the 
Rolls (Lord Esher) that this Amend- 
ment was unnecessary, because, by the 
existing law in criminal cases and the 
practice in civil cases, the parties could 
protect themselves. 

Lorp HALSBURY said, it was a 
mistake to suppose that the Amendment 
was rendered unnecessary by the exist- 
ence of a general right of challenge. 
In cases of felony there was a right of 
challenge; but the law gave no such 
general right of challenge as had been 
supposed. A loose practice had sprung 
up. Counsel on both sides might, in- 
deed, agree to say in respect to a par- 
ticular person—‘“ Don’t let that gentle- 
man get into the jury-box;” but the 
question with which their Lordships 
were dealing was what the law ought to 
be; and he was surprised to hear what 
had fallen from his noble and learned 
Friend the Master of the Rolls on that 
oint. 

Lorpv ESHER said, that in his ex- 
perience of 40 years it was the invari- 
able practice that if a solicitor said to 
the officers of the Court—‘‘ Please don’t 
call that man,”’ without any demur the 
man was told to stand down. 

Lorp HALSBURY said, that might 
be by the concession of both of the 
parties ; but they were now concerned 
with what was the law, and what the 
law ought to be, and a practice of that 
sort ought not to guide them in deter- 
mining that question. The noble and 
learned Lord opposite said that the pro- 
missory oath of a juryman was of con- 
siderable value, and that he had known 
jurymen who would have attempted to 
find a verdict contrary to the evidence 
being so impressed by having the ob- 
ligation of the oath they had taken im- 
pressed upon them that they had been 
compelled to find a verdict according to 
theevidence. Could they have a stronger 
argument than that in favour of this 
Amendment? If this Bill were passed 
as it stood, they would force every suitor 
and every prisoner, whether he liked it 
or not, to have his case tried by a person 
or persons who had not that sense of 
obligation which the noble and learned 
Lord opposite had shown to be so im- 
portant. He trusted that their Lord- 
ships would give all the subjects of the 
Queen the right of being tried, if they 
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wished it, by persons who were im- 
a with the sense of religious ob- 
igation. 
Lorp COLERIDGE was understood 
to say that the Lord Chancellor ap- 
d to him to be right in his view of 
the law and the Master of Rolls to be 
right in regard to the practice. That 
was a practical matter; andthe practice 


was that if objection was taken to a | 


juryman, and both sides agreed not to 
ave him on the jury, he was not forced 
into the jury-box unless it was abso- 
lutely necessary through the panel 
running low. He earnestly trusted that 
his noble and learned Friend the Lord 
Chancellor would reconsider the matter, 
and not press his Amendment, but would 
allow that long and painful controversy 
now to be settled by tae compromise 
which had been anxiously arrived at. 
Eart SPENCER said, he hoped that 
their Lordships would not accept the 
Amendment, which would still leave 
oy one grave and very important part 
of a long controversy which it was most 
desirable to have settled. He would 
ask, was it not rather absurd that when 
the Judge and the witnesses could 
affirm, a juror must be put under the 
stigma to which a challenge of that kind 
would subject him? Again, by that 
Amendment, they would place a scru- 
pulous and honest unbeliever under a 
stigma. The scrupulous and honest man 
who thought that he could not take the 
oath would be liable to a challenge, 
and, therefore, would be placed under a 
religious stigma, whereas the less 
scrupulous man, who was a disbeliever, 
would be sworn and go on the jury. He 
begged their Lordships not to accept the 
Amendment, but to leave the Bill as it 
stood, and so help forward in a small 
way the settlement of this great contro- 
versy. 
Tae LORD PRESIDENT or rae 
COUNCIL (Viscount Cransroox) said, 
he differed from the noble and learned 
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Lord behind him. If the question were 
a new one, he might take a different 
course, and consider the whole question | 
an open one; but it was no longer in 

this position. Progress hud been made | 
in the direction of settling this contro- | 
versy, and they could not go back. This | 
was a Bill to remove a disability, and it | 
seemed to him absurd that it should 

depend on any one person as to whether 
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or not a man should be relieved from 
that disability, that it should no longer 
depend on Parliament, but on a person 
taking an objection in Court. 

Lorpv HALSBURY argued that the 
observations of the noble Karl in charge 
of the Bill would apply with equal force 
and cogency to affirmations as to oaths. 
To be logical, the noble Earl ought to 
abolish all affirmations, and so prevent 
anyone from being called upon to take 
an oath of any kind. 

Eaat GRANVILLE was understood 
to retort that there were several noble 
Lords who were willing to see the oath 
abolished for affirmation, but who, in 
order to agree to the compromise, were 
willing to abstain from proposing 
Amendments. This was an example 
which it would be well for the noble 
and learned Lord to follow. 


On Question ? Their Lordships divided; 
—Contents 14; Not-Contents 54: Ma- 
jority 40. 


Resolved in the Negative. 


Bill reported without Amendment; and 
to be read 3* on Zuesday next. 


PROROGATION AND ADJOURNMENT— 
PUBLIC BILLS.—QUESTION. 


Lorpv DENMAN asked the Lord 
Chancellor, If all Bills passed over by 
the Adjournment to 6th November are 
to be deemed the subjects of lapsed 
Orders as they would have been if Par- 
liament had been prorogued instead of 
having been adjourned on Monday the 
13th of August ? 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
Hatssury) said, that there had already 
been a discussion on this subject. An 
Order which did not come on at the ap- 
pointed time became a dropped Order, 
but could be revived by specific Motion. 
But a mere Adjournment could not de- 
stroy a Bill. 

Lorpv DENMAN said, that he had 
always thought that his first Bill ap- 
pointed for six months after January 31, 
1887, might be read a second time after 
the six months; but it was not on the 
Paper he could not apply for an ap- 
pointment. There would be plenty of 
time now ot appoint any of Fis three 
Bills waiting for second reading before 
an Adjournment or Prorogation. 
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METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS—-. 
NEW BUILDINGS — MARYLEBONE 
ROAD.—QUESTION. 


Tue Eart or MEATH asked Her 
Majesty’s Government, Whether it is 
true that the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, in opposition to the wishes of 
the Vestry of St. Marylebone, have sanc- 
tioned, contrary to the Act 29 Geo. II. 
c. 88, buildings to be erected on the 
south side of the Marylebone Road, east 
of Seymour Place, encroaching 35 feet 
upon the 50 feet from the margin of the 
road within which distance, by the above 
Act, it is illegal to build; and, if so, 
whether they will take steps to prevent 
the Metropolitan Board of Works from 
permitting the Marylebone Road to be 
thus narrowed, and the limited amount 
of breathing space within the Metropolis 
from being diminished ? 

THe LORD PRESIDENT or rue 
COUNCIL (Viscount Cransroox) said, 
that personally he was unable to enter 
upon the discussion of the question ; 
but he bad been asked to read a reply 
which had been furnished by the autho- 
rities concerned. An application was 
recently made on behalf of the Committee 
of the Samaritan’s Free Hospital, Mary- 
lebone Road, for permission, in rebuild- 
ing the hospital, to advance the frontage 
of the building to a line at the centre 
15 feet and at the wings 19 feet back 
from the public way. As the Vestry of 
St. Marylebone objected to the proposal, 
the application was referred to the Build- 
ing Act Committee for consideration. 
The Committee, having regard to the 
objects and public character of the in- 
stitution, thought that the building 
might be enlarged without injury to the 
adjacent property, and the Beard, on the 
recommendation of the Oommittee, 
granted the application. Since the per- 
mission of the Board was given, the 
Vestry of St. Marylebone had requested 
the Board to reconsider their decision, 
and the parties interested had been in- 
vited to ettend the next meeting of the 
Building Act Committee, which took 
— on the 27th instant. That was to- 

ay. 
House adjourned at Seven o'clock, 
to Thursday next, half past 
Ten o’clock. 
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MINUTES.]}]— Serecrt Commirrer — Parlia- 
mentary Papers Distribution, Mr. Walter 
James disch. ; Mr. Howell added. 

Pustic Brr1s—Second Reading—Preferential 
Payment of Wages (No. ? * [381]; County 
Court Appeals (Ireland) * {367}. 

Committee—Report—Land Purchase (Ireland), 

385). 

onianes as amended—Land Charges Registra- 

tion and Searches * [356]. 


QUESTIONS. 
——9——— 
INLAND REVENUE—GAME LICENCES. 


Mr. HOWARD VINCENT cong 
field, Central) asked Mr. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, If the Board of Inland 
Revenue has taken into consideration, 
as promised some time ago, the desira- 
bility of issuing single day and single 
week game licences, to facilitate the 
contribution to the Revenue of many 
hundreds who, having but an intermit- 
tent and brief opportunity for sport, are 
rompted by the high duty to evade the 
aw ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tnx EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscnen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square), in reply, said, the 
suggestion of his hon. Friend, and other 
suggestions for a modification of these 
licences, had not been neglected. But his 
hon. Friend would see that the licences 
did not stand in the same position as 
formerly, as the proceeds would no 
longer go into the Imperial Exchequer. 
They would have to be considered in 
connection with the views of the County 
Councils, to whom the licences would go. 
He was, consequently, unable to make 
any definite statement in regard to the 
matter. 


VALUATION ROLL (SCOTLAND) —MR. 
PETER LUKE, INVERARY. 


Mr. J. SINCLAIR (Ayr Burghs) 
asked the Lord Advocate, Whether his 
attention has been called to the case of 
Mr. Peter Luke, Inverary, whose name 
was removed from the Valuation Roll 
by Mr. Wyllie, Chamberlain to the 
Duke of Argyll, without the usual or 
any legal warning, and that of his 
father, an old bedridden man (since 
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dead), substituted, without the consent 
of either of them; whether the Sheriff 
dismissed the claim of Mr. Luke as a 
voter on the ground that he was not an 
inhabitant occupier, though he had paid 
all rent and taxes, and his furniture re- 
mained in the house, and though it was 
proved in evidence that, though tem- 
porarily at work some miles off, he 
visited his home twice a-week, and 
usually slept there from Saturday to 
Monday ; whether the Sheriff, in stating 
a case for the Appeal Court, took no 
account of the above facts, and so ren- 
dered an appeal to that Court practi- 
cally hopeless ; and, whether any redress 
is possible in such a case? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. 
P. B. Roperrson) (Bute): I am in- 
formed that, in making the statutory 
return to the assessor, Mr. Wyllie sent 
in the name of the father of Mr. Luke, 
and not the name of Mr. Luke, on the 
ground that the latter was not inhabit- 
ing and occupying the house. It appears 
that Mr. Luke was employed and had 
lodgings in Furnace, eight miles from 
Inverary, and only sometimes slept in 
the house in question from Saturday to 
Monday. ‘The other circumstances of 
the two men are stated with substantial 
accuracy in the Question of the hon. 
Gentleman. The Sheriff held that Mr. 
Luke was not an inhabitant occupier. 
I understand that the parties failed to 
adjust a special case; that the Sheriff 
then prepared a case, to the terms of 
which the appellant objected; and that 
the appeal was abandoned. I am not 
surprised that an appeal should have 
been considered practically hopeless, 
even assuming the whole facts to have 
been fairly stated ; and I have no rea- 
son to suppose that this was not the 
case. The duty of stating a case is in- 
cumbent on the Sheriff; and the only 
remedy for failure to fulfil this duty 
would seem to be the general one for 
dereliction of duty by way of petition 
and complaint. 

Mr. J. SINCLAIR asked, whether 
the evidence did not go to show that Mr. 
Luke visited his house twice a-week ; 
that his furniture was in the house; 
and that he had all along been paying 
the rent and taxes ? 

Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON said, the 
only difference was as to Mr. Luke’s 
visits to the house, which he was in- 
formed were only occasional ; but that 
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would not make much difference in the 
legal result. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness) asked, whe- 
ther the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man would consider the condition of 
affairs on some estates, where the name 
of a tenant might be kept on the roll for 
10 or 15 years after he had left or been 
dead, so as to prevent other names being 
substituted ? 

Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON said, he 
must ask the hon. Member te give 
Notice of the Question. 


PRISONS (SCOTLAND) — ALTERATIONS 
IN AYR PRISON, 

Mr. J. SINCLAIR (Ayr Burghs) 
asked the Lord Advocate, Whether the 
Governor’s house in the prison of Ayr 
has undergone extensive alterations and 
repairs at a cost of some £700; whe- 
ther, while these were in progress, the 
Governor received an annual sum of 
£50 in lieu of house rent; whether the 
Governor still resides outside, warders 
without extra pay occupying a portion of 
his house from week to week because of 
his nightly absence, though the altera- 
tions have been completed four or five 
months ago; and, whether the Governor 
will be required either to occupy the 
house or forego the allowance for house 
rent outside ? 

Tae LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. 
P. B. Rosertson) (Bute): The Go- 
vernor’s house in this prison has under- 
gone considerable alteration and repair, 
at a cost of £597, and not £700, as 
stated in the Question. Though it is 
quite correct to say that the Governor 
received £50 in lieu of house rent while 
these alterations were in progress, it 
was not on this account that he re- 
ceived it. He has received this allow- 
ance by special arrangement ever since 
his appointment by the then Secretary 
of State in 1883, and has always lived 
outside the prison. No warder sleeps 
in the Governor’s quarters, but a warder 
occupies the lodge; and no warder re- 
ceives extra pay for any kind of right 
duty, either here or in other prisons. 
The Secretary for Scotland does not pro- 
pose to require the Governor of the pri- 
son to alter the existing arrangements ; 
but, in the event of a vacancy occurring, 
any other Governor will be required to 


| occupy the house in question. 


Mr. J. SINCLAIR wished to know 
what were the special reasons for ex- 

















Law and 
empting the present Governor from 
residence in the house within the prison 
walls ? 

Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON said, the 
special reason was that the house, as it 
existed previous to the alterations, was 
not considered to afford adequate ac- 
commodation. In the event of a new 
appointment, the house inside the pri- 
son would be utilized. 

Mr. J. SINCLAIR pointed out that 
the Lord Advocate had not answered his 
Question as to whether the present Go- 
vernor should be allowed to live outside 
and get an extra allowance of rent ? 


[No reply. ] 


CROFTER EMIGRATION—CIRCULAR OF 
MR. W. L. REES. 


Mr. HOBHOUSE (Somerset, E.) 
asked the Under Secretary cf State for 
the Colonies, If his attention has been 
directed to a Circular recently issued 
by Mr. W. L. Rees, entitled, ‘‘ A Plan 
for the Settlement of Two Thousand 
Crofter and other Scotch Families upon 
the East Coast of the North Island of 
New Zealand,” in which it was stated 
that an Association would be formed 
under the Joint Stock Acts, and that 
the necessary capital would be “ partly 
provided by loan, guaranteed by the 
Government at 3 per cent;” and, fur- 
ther (pages 8 and 9), that ‘‘ Mr. Rees 
had already seen Lord Knutsford and the 
Marquess of Lothian, both of whom ex- 
pressed themselves in favour of the pro- 
posed plan so far as explained to them ;” 
whether Mr. Rees has since issued a pro- 
visional prospectus for the formation of 
a Company with a capital of £1,000,000, 
which prospectus also refers to an ex- 
pected loan ‘‘ guaranteed by the Go- 
vernment at 3 per cent;”’ whether Mr. 
Rees had any authority to use Lord 
Kuutsford’s and the Marquess of Lo- 
thian’s names in his Circular; whether 
his scheme has received the approval of 
the Colonial Office, of the Sentch Secre- 
tary, or of the New Zealand Govern- 
ment ; and, whether there is any founda- 
tion for the statement that the Govern- 
ment were likely to guarantee a loan at 
3 per cent for the purposes of Mr. Rees’ 
Company ? 

Tae UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Baron Henry pve Worms) 
(Liverpool, East Toxteth): The Secre- 
tary of State’s attention has been called 
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to the two prints in question. Mr. Rees 
had an interview with Lord Knutsford, 
at which the latter expressed no approval 
of the scheme beyond a general wish 
for the success of any plan calculated to 
deal satisfactorily with the colonization 
of crofters; and it was subsequently 
nye out to Mr. Rees officially that 
e was under a misapprehension in in- 
terpreting what was said as an approval 
of his scheme. Neither has approval 
been expressed by the Secretary for 
Scotland, who informed Mr. Rees by 
letter that he “must guard himself 
against any expression of approval or 
otherwise’’ of the scheme; and, as re- 
gards the Government of New Zealand, 
their Agent General states that he has 
received a telegram from his Govern- 
ment saying that they had seen Mr. 
Rees’ prospectus, but that the figures 
therein were entirely misleading, and 
they could give no countenance to it. 
There is no foundation for the statement 
referred to in the last paragraph of the 
Question. 

Mr. HOBHOUSE asked whether this 
was one of the schemes proposed to be 
submitted for the consideration of the 
proposed Committee on Crofter Emi- 
gration ? 

Baron HENRY pve WORMS said, 
he must ask the hon. Gentleman to give 
Notice of the Question. 

Mr. HANDEL COSSHAM (Bristol, 
E.) asked whether the hon. Gentleman 
could give any information as to the 
number of crofters who had been sent 
away ? 

Baron HENRY pe WORMS asked 
for Notice of the Question. 


Justice. 


LAW AND JUSTICE—SENTENCE ON 
GEORGIANA HOWES, NORWICH. 
Mr. 8S. HOARE (Norwich) asked the 

Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, Whether his attention has been 
called to a sentence of six months’ impri- 
sonment, passed at the Norwich Guild- 
hall, on Georgiana Howes, for obtaining 
money under false pretences ; and, whe- 
ther he is prepared to consider the cir- 
cumstances of the case, with the view of 
deciding whether or not the sentence 
was unduly severe ? 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.): I have 
carefully considered all the cireum- 
stances of this case, and have obtained 
a Report from the Justices. There 
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were three distinct charges proved 
against Georgiana Howes; and it ap- 
peared in the course of the case that in 
several other cases she had been obtain- 
ing money from charitable persons for 
some months by false and fraudulent 
pretences. The magistrates were, there- 
fore, justified in deaiing with her 
severely asan habitual begging impostor; 
but, upon the whole, I think the ends 
of justice will be served by a shorter 
term of imprisonment. The magistrates 
are not opposed to this view ; and I shall, 
therefore, advise Her Majesty to remit 
the second period of three months’ im- 
prisonment to which the woman was 
sentenced. 


MUNICIPAL ELECTIONS (SCOTLAND) 
—EXTENSION OF CORRUPT PRAC- 
TICES ACT. 


Mr. E. ROBERTSON (Dundee) asked 
the Lord Advocate, If he will, before 
next Session, consider the propriety of 
extending the legislation against cor- 
rupt practices to municipal elections in 
Scotland ? 

Taz LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. P. 
B. Roserrson) (Bute): I find that the 
question whether legislation should be 
proposed on this subject was under the 
consideration of my Predecessor, and it 
will have my attention. 


IRELAND—STATE OF THE COUNTRY 
—THE POTATO CROP. 


Mr. PINKERTON (Galway) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, If he is aware that, in 
the West of Ireland, owing to the almost 
complete failure of the potato crop and 
the deficiency in yield of oats, the small 
farmers and labourers will be in a state 
of comparative destitution; and if he 
will see his way to urge upon the Go- 
vernment the advisability of com- 
mencing works of public utility, in 
order to provide employment for these 
unfortunate people during the winter ? 

Tae SOLIOITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappey) (Dublin Uni- 
versity) (who replied) said: Local 
inquiries have been made; and it is 
found that, as regards the counties of 
Galway and Roscommon, it is not the 
case that there is a complete failure of 
the potato crop. On the contrary, it is 
reported to be very fair, though below 
the quality of last year’s crop, which 
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was unusually good, while the yield of 
oats is represented to be quite up to the 
average. The same remarks apply, it 
is reported, to all the inland portion of 
the County Mayo; but in the Island of 
Achill, and along the coast-line of the 
county, these crops are not so good as 
usual. No abnormal distress is anti- 
cipated in the districts; and any indi- 
vidual cases which may occur can be 
readily dealt with under the ordinary 
Poor Law. 


Commission. 


IRISH LAND COMMISSION—REVISION 
OF JUDICIAL RENTS. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN (Down, 8.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether he can state 
the number of Inspectors appointed last 
year to report on the prices of produce 
for the purpose of revising judicial rents, 
and also the amount per day given to 
each for remuneration, and also for ex- 
penses; whether he can give similar 
information with regard to this year’s 
revision; whether he will mention the 
articles of produce in respect of which 
prices were obtained for last year’s re- 
vision ; and, if he will also give similar 
particulars as to this year’s revision ? 

Taz SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappen) (Dublin Uni- 
versity) (who replied) said: The Land 
Commissioners report that during the 
year 1887 16 scrutineers of prices were 
employed. They were paid at the rate 
of £3 3s. a-day, together with their 
actual expenses of locomotion. The 
Head Inspector, who was employed in 
the office, was paid at the rate of £4 4s. 
a-day. In 1888, 15 scrutineers fur- 
nished Returns of prices of cattle and 
sheep and other stock, for which 
they receive a fee of £2 2s., and 
expenses of locomotion by railway for 
each fair attended. The Returns of 
prices of cereals, butter, hay, wool, flax, 
pork, and potatoes are made by the 
Inland Revenue officer in 21 pzincipal 
districts, for which these officers receive 
extra remuneration at the rate of £12 
a-year each. Three scrutineers furnish 
weekly Returns of the prices of beef and 
mutton in the Dublin, Belfast, and Cork 
Markets, for which they receive re- 
muneration having regard to the ser- 
vices pao. One Superintendent 
over the whole of these agencies receives 
a salary of £1 1s. per day, and travel- 
ling expenses. The following are the 
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schedules of articles of produce for which 
prices have been ascertained in the 
years 1887 and 1888 respectively :-— 
Wheat, oats, barley, flax, butter, beef, 
mutton, pork, potatoes, wool, hay ; also 
for 1887:—Straw, eggs, milch cows, 
stripper cows, two-year-old cattle, one- 
year-old cattle, lambs ; and for 1888 :— 
Springers, three-year-old cattle, two- 
year-old cattle, one-year-old cattle, and 
lambs. 

Tue LORD MAYOR or DUBLIN 
(Mr. Sexton) (Belfast, W.) asked why 
the pay of the scrutineers had been 
lowered since last year from £3 3s. to 
£2 2.? 

Mr. MADDEN said, he had no infor- 
mation on the point and asked for Notice. 
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IRISH LAND COMMISSION—FAIR 
RENTS—LEGISLATION. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN (Down, 8.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether his attention 
has been called to the reports in the 
Irish Conservative papers, to the effect 
that it is his intention to bring in a Bill 
at the beginning of the next Session to 
enable the Land Commission to fix fair 
rents, in accordance with the system now 
adopted for the revision of judicial 
rents, and without giving the tenants 
any opportunity of appearing before the 
Sub-Commission to give evidence as to 
the improvements made by them, and as 
to the productive qualities of their 
farms; whether it is his intention, as 
reported, that the alteration of the rents 
is to depend on the prices of certain 
articles of produce, and without regard 
to the yield of the crops, or to the re- 
spective interests of the landlord and 
tenant in the farms; and, whether the 
cause of delay in fixing fair rents in the 
thousands of cases entered from County 
Down before November, 1887, is due to 
the fact that they are proposed to be 
dealt with under this new system ? 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Manppen) (Dublin Uni- 
versity) (who replied) said, the Chief 
Secretary had not seen the reports, which 
must be founded on unauthorized gossip. 
As regards the delay in fixing fair rents, 
he would remind the hon. Member of 
the opposition which the proposals of 
the Government, as embodied in the 
Land Law (Ireland) (Land Commission) 
Bill of the earlier part of the Session, 
met with in the House. 
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Mr. M‘CARTAN: Has not the atten- 
tion of the Government been repeatedly 
drawn to the fact that out of 19,000 
cases sent from Ulster in 1887 only 3,000 
have yet been heard ; and that the rest 
of the tenants, though entitled to have 
a fair rent fixed, are still obliged to pay 
the old rent ? 

Mr. MADDEN: I am quite aware 
that the attention of the Government 
was called to that fact ; and failing their 
endeavours to pass a Bill which they 
thought would remedy the mischief, they 
did appoint a considerable number of 
additional Sub-Commissioners. 


PIERS AND HARBOURS (IRELAND)— 
BOAT-SLIP AT KNOCKADOON, CO. CORK, 


Mr. LANE (Cork Co., E.) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether it is a fact that the 
boat-slip recently erected by the Irish 
Board of Works (at an expense to the 
public of £1,200), at Knockadoon, 
County Cork, has already been partly 
washed away; whether the attention of 
the Board of Works has been called to 
the present unsafe state of this structure ; 
and, what steps the Board of Works pro- 
pose to take to prevent the pier being 
completely washed away ? 

Tue SEORETARY to toz TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson) (Leeds, N.) 
(who replied) said, this pier was con- 
structed about three years ago, and the 
Courty Authority was responsible for 
keeping it in repair. However, one of 
the Engineers of the Board of Works 
was on a tour of inspection, and would 
examine and report on its present con- 
dition. 


CROFTER EMIGRATION—GOVERN- 
MENT ADVANCES. 


Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College) 
asked the Lord Advocate, Whether fis 
attention has been called to the following 
passage in a letter published by Mr. 
Malcolm M‘Neil, relative to certain 
crofters emigrated under the Govern- 
ment scheme : — 

“The whole party of 98 souls embarked 
within seven days, and being unable to realize 
their | wae were compelled to anticipate 
their advances in order to discharge their debts 
and equip themselves with clothing ;” 
and, if he would state the amount of the 
money advanced for the purposes thus 
described ? 
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Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. P. : 
B. Rosertrson) (Bute): My attention 
has been called to the letter in question. 
The amount advanced was £350, being 
an average of about £3 10s. per head. 
In the particular circumstances of last 
year some such advance was necessary 
to enable these families to provide them- 
selves with suitable clothing and dis- 
charge obligations ; but these cases must 
be regarded as exceptional. 


CROWN RIGHTS TO FORESHORES— 
THE STONE BEACH AT HASTINGS. 


Mr. NOBLE (Hastings) asked the 
President of the Board of Trade, Whether 
the Charter granted to the Corporation 
of Hastings (31 Ziiz.) is still in force, 
whereby 


** all that our parcel of land and our heredita- 
ments called the Stone Beach at Hastings,” 


was granted 


**to the mayor, jurats, and commonalty of the 
town and port of Hastings, in the County of 
Sussex, and their successors, for ever ;’’ 

and, if so, on what grounds the Board 
of Trade claims, on behalf of the Crown, 
possession of the Stone Beach of Hast- 
ings, thus causing the Local Govern- 
ment Beard to refuse its consent to the 
raising of a loan by the Corporation for 
drainage purposes; and, whether he is 
aware that the Corporation of Hastings 
has been in undisturbed possession of the 
foreshore for 300 years ? 

Tue PRESIDENT (Sir Muicnaer 
Hicxs-Bracn) (Bristol, W.): The ques- 
tion whether the claim of the Corpora- 
tion against the Crown in the matter of 
the foreshore below high water mark at 
Hastings is a valid one or not is now 
before the Law Officers with a view to 
legal proceedings; and it would, there- 
fore, be improper for me to anticipate 
the result of any proceedings that may 
be advised. With respect to the loan 
for drainage purposes, the Board of 
Trade have, in order to facilitate the 
granting of the loan, and in accordance 
with their usual practice, asked for 
nominal acknowledgment of 2s. 6d. for 
the site of the outfall, so far as it lies 
below high water mark, and have offered 
to return it tothe Corporation upon their 
substantiating their claim to the shore in 
question. By a simple acceptance of 
that offer the Corporation would be in a 
position, so far as the Board of Trade 
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drainage scheme, without the slightest 
ae ewe to the claim the Corporation 
ave made. 


ARMY—ORDNANCE STORE DEPART- 
MENT—CASE OF MR. DUNN. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston) asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether it 
is the fact that two more workmen 
(making four in all), all of them juniors 
to Mr. Dunn, have been promoted to be 
viewers in the Ordnance Stores Depart- 
ment, over the head of Mr. Dunn, since 
he gave evidence before the Judge 
Advocate General’s Commission ; what, 
if anything, has transpired to negative 
the Judge Advocate General’s verdict in 
favour of Mr. Dunn’s fitness for the 
duties of viewer, which duties he had, 
in fact, formerly discharged, though 
without viewer’s wages; if the Judge 
Advocate General’s Report was correct, 
what are the precise reasons why a 
workman, who hes done public service 
by directing public attention to gross 
irregularities in his Department, is four 
times denied the promotion for which 
the Special Commissioner of the Govern- 
ment reported his fitness ; whether it is 
the fact that articles passed into the 
Government service by, and under, his 
present official superiors were sub- 
sequently, on the remonstrance of Mr. 
Dunn, examined afresh and condemned 
by independent experts to whom they 
were ordered to be submitted; and, 
which of his official superiors is re- 
sponsible for the treatment which Mr. 
Dunn is receiving, and what is the 
reason assigned ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Sranuore) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle): 
Two men junior to Mr. Dunn have been 
appointed lately viewers of accoutre- 
ments. Mr. Dunn, as a saddler and 
collar maker, was not qualified for pro- 
motion to these posts. My hon. Friend 
is doing no service to Mr. Dunn by 
these Questions. They compel me to 
remind the House that, during the pre- 
sent Session, Mr. Dunn caused com- 
plaints to be brought before this House 
of certain horsehair which was being used 
in the Service, which, on being submitted 
to an independent expert, was pro- 
nounced to be good and fit. But I am 
glad to say that Mr. Dunn’s conduct 
generally has been such as to evoke the 
approval of his superior officers. He 
has been offered advancement in the 
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Ordnance Factories, which he declined. 
Since then, within the last month, he 
has been recommended for promotion 
toa post carrying higher wages, which 
may possibly lead to subsequent pro- 
motion. I have called for Reports on 
his conduct, which have led me to think 
that this post should be offered to him. 
In answer to the last Question, I take 
the whole responsibility on myself in 
this matter. 


HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE (CHANCERY 
DIVISION) — MR. FREDERICK BED- 
WELL, A “REDUNDANT CLERK.” 
Mr. THORBURN (Peebles and Sel- 

kirk) asked the Secretary to the Trea- 

sury, Whether Mr. Frederick Bedwell, 
formerly one of the first-class clerks in 
the Affidavit Department of the Chan- 

cery Division, and who had served 28 

years in the Department and in the 

Record and Writ Clerks Office, made an 

arrangement with the Chiefs of the De- 

partment, with the express written 
sanction of the Treasury, to be placed 
on the list of ‘‘ redundant clerks”’ at his 
then salary of £500 per annum, pro- 
vided he would give up his right to an 
annual increase of salary of £25 until it 
reached £600; whether that arrange- 

ment has been carried out since 1880 

till the present year; whether, in 

October of this year, intimation was 

made to him that, as the duties he 

had agreed to perform, if required, had 
been abolished, he must now retire upon 
such pension as his services entitle him 
to receive; and, whether it is the 
practice at the Treasury to reserve the 
right to alter or vary arrangements 
entered into with members of the Ser- 
vice on retirement; and, if so, was it 
intimated to Mr. Bedwell, when he 
concluded his bargain with the Chiefs of 
his Department, that the arrangement 
was liable to wodification or alteration ? 

Taz SECRETARY (Mr. Jackson) 

(Leeds, N.): The facts are as stated in 
the Question. In September last the 
Lord Chancellor intimated to the sur- 
viving redundant clerks his opinion that 
they should now retire on pension. 
Four of them being so chancel ta age 
as to be incapable of any work have 
placed themselves in the Lord Chan- 
cellor’s hands. The fifth, Mr. Bedwell, 
has made no reply; and I understand 
that his case is under the Lord Chan- 
cellor’s consideration. 
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CUSTOMS—LEGAL HOURS FOR LAND- 
ING GOODS. 


Srrk JOHN COLOMB (Tower Ham- 
lets, Bow, &c.) asked the Secretary to 
the Treasury, Whether he will inquire 
into the working of the experimental 
alterations of the legal hours for land- 
ing goods at Liverpool, Hull, and 
Grimsby ; and, whether he can give any 
undertaking that, in any change it may 
be necessary to adopt for facilitating the 
operations of trade, the just claims and 
legitimate interests of Customs Officers 
(Outdoor Department) will not be over- 
looked ? 

Tue SECRETARY (Mr. Jackson) 
(Leeds, N.): Yes, Sir. I will inquire 
carefully into the working of the altera- 
tion of the legal hours for landing goods 
at Liverpool, Hull, and Grimsby. I have 
been in communication with the Com- 
missioners of Customs; and as soon as 
they have had sufficient experience to 
enable them to make a Report to the 
Treasury they have undertaken to do so. 
As to the second Question of my hon. 
and gallant Friend, I think a wholly 
wrong impression has been created in 
the minds of the officers; and I can 
assure him that it is not intended to call 
upon the Landing Officer of Customs to 
perform more than the eight hours’ 
work on the average for the same re- 
muneration : and I can promise him that 
in any alteration which it may be neces- 
sary to make for the purpose of meeting 
the reasonable and pressing require- 
ments and facilities for trade, every con- 
sideration will be given to the position 
of the officers, so as to make such changes 
with the least possible inconvenience to 
those concerned ; and I am sure we may 
rely on the loyal co-operation of the 
Customs officers in carrying out such 
alterations as may be found to be abso- 
lutely necessary. 


INLAND REVENUE—INCOME TAX— 
SCHEDULES A AND D—OCOUPIERS 
OF FARMS. 

Lorpv HENRY BRUCE (Wilts, 
Chippenham) asked Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, in the case of a 
yeoman farmer who farms his own 
land, and has filled in and returned 
Form D, has he ——- under Schedule 
A, or does his actual income derived 


from the land, which would be shown in 
Form D, represent the amount on which 
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he has to pay Income Tax; in the case 
of a farmer of this description entering 
on his holding at, say, Michaelmas, and 
wishing to be assessed under Schedule 
D, has he to wait till the commencement 
of the next financial year before he can 
do so; and, if he then obtains from the 
collector and fills in and returns Form 
D, could the Surveyor of Taxes be right 
in insisting on the assessments under A 
and B, on the ground that he had not 
received legal notice by registered letter 
as in the Act prescribed ? 
TaeCHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscney) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): A yeoman farmer 
who farms his own land is in the same 
position as any otuer owner of land with 
regard to Schedule A. He is assessed 
upon the annual value to him as owner. 
The Return under Schedule D, if pro- 
perly filled up, would show not the actual 
income derived from the land, as the 
noble Lord seems to suggest, but the 
rofit or gain from the occupation of the 
and for the purposes of hushandry ; and 
the annual value of the property under 
Schedule A would have to be taken into 
account before the balance of profit 
under Schedule D could be ascertained. 
The whole amount, therefore, on which 
the yeoman farmer has to pay Income 
Tax is represented by the two assess- 
ments under Schedule A and Schedule 
D. With regard to the second and 
third paragraphs of the noble Lord’s 
Question, the answer is in the affirma- 
tive. Yet I should think that where a 
farmer had obtained from a collector and 
filled in a Return under Schedule D, 
even if he had not fulfilled all the for- 
malities necessary for obtaining such a 
Return, it might be a question whether 
the technical objections to accepting the 
Return ought not to be waived. 


ROYAL COMMISSION ON CIVIL ESTAB- 
LISHMENTS—NEW SCALE OF 
SALARIES. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
asked the Secretary to the Treasury, 
Whether a new scale of salaries has 
been sanctioned and applied toa branch 
of the Inland Revenue since the issue of 
the Second Report of the Royal Com- 
mission on Civil Establishments ; and, 
whether it is intended to apply such 
scales of salaries to the Public Depart- 
ments generally, thus giving effect to 
the recommendations contained in the 


Lord Henry Bruce 
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said Report, or whether it is intended 
to limit the application of the recom- 
mendations of the Royal Commission on 
this head ? 

Tue SECRETARY (Mr. Jackson) 
(Leeds, N.): The alterations of estab- 
lishment and consequent changes in 
classification and ened of salary to 
which the hon. Member refers were pro- 
posed by the Commissioners of Inland 
Revenue, and were approved by the 
Treasury as proper and economical in 
themselves. They were designed to 
meet the special requirements of the 
Department to which they applied, and 
to that extent stand apart from the 

eneral recommendations of the Royal 

mmissioners. 


CRIMINAL LAW AND PROCEDURE 
(IRELAND) ACT, 1887—TRIAL OF MR. 
E. WALSH. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) 
asked Mr. Solicitor General for Ireland, Is 
it the fact that Mr. Edward Walsh, T.C., 
proprietor of Zhe Wexford People, is to be 
tried on Wednesday by two Resident 
Magistrates on a charge of intimidating 
a landlord; that the Court will consist 
of, at least, one magistrate who lately 
sentenced Mr. Walsh to three months’ 
hard labour for publishing in his paper 
Reports of suppressed League branches ; 
whether the latter sentence was quashed 
as illegal; if the Government could 
arrange for Resident Magistrates to try 
Mr. Walsh who have not previously 
convicted him; and, who selects the 
members of the Court in such cases ? 

Tut SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappen) (Dublin Uni- 
versity) : Inquiries are being made on 
the subject of this Question. The fact 
that the Superior Court differed from 
the Resident Magistrates on a difficult 
point of law raises no presumption 
against their competence to deal with 
the case now before them. At the same 
time, I dare say, the magistrates would 
ee that the present case against Mr. 

alsh should be tried by a Court differ- 
ently constituted ; and, if practicable, it 
will be arranged that this shall be 
done. 


VENEZUELA AND TRINIDAD—AP- 
POINTMENT OF A VICE CONSUL. 
Mr. WATT (Glasgow, Oamlachie) 

asked the Under Secretary of State for 

the Colonies, Whether the Secretary of 
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State has confirmed the refusual on the 


part of the Local Government of 
Trinidad to recognize General Perez 
Leon’s appointment as Vice Consul for 
Venezuela; and, if so, whether he pro- 
poses take any steps so as to prevent an 
interruption to the commercial relations 
existing between Trinidad and Vene- 
zuela, there being now no Consul to re- 
present the Republic in connection with 
the procedure necessary in relation to 
the exportation of merchandize to Vene- 
zuela ? 

Tae UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Sir 
James Ferausson) (Manchester, N.E.) 
(who replied) said: The Governor of 
Trinidad reported on the 10th of 
November that he had informed 
General Leon that he would raise 
no objection to his acting as Vice 
Consul in the absence of General 
Tortigne. The formal recognition of 
General Leon can only be granted on 
application in the customary form 
through the Oolombian Minister in 
London, who takes charge of Vene- 
zuelan interests during the suspension 
of diplomatic relations. 


PARLIAMENTARY VOTERS —- THE 
RETURNS. 


Mr. STANSFELD( Halifax) asked the 
Secretary to the Local Government Board, 
When the Returns of Parliamentary 
Voters, distinguishing between resident 
and non-resident voters, Addresses for 
which were agreed to in April last, will 
be distributed to Members P 

Taz UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tae HOME DEPART- 
MENT (Mr. Sruart-Worttzy) (Shef- 
field, Hallam) (who replied) said: Both 
these Returns have been presented to 
Parliament. One of them is in the 
hands of the printers ; and the other is 
delayed owing to the difficulty of gettin 
in the Return from one of the loca 
officers. 


SOUTH AFRICA (ZULULAND)—TRIAL 
OF THE ZULU CHIEFS. 


Dr. CLARK (Caithness) asked the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
Whether it is the case that the Zulu 
Chiefs now being tried for treason at 
Ekowe are not defended by counsel ; 
whether they desired to be defended by 
Mr. W. J. Campbell, of the Natal Bar, 
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but that gentleman refused to act unless 
adequate time was allowed him to pre- 
pare the defence of the prisoners; whe- 
ther Dinizulu, the late King of the Zulus, 
is also to be tried for treason, and whe- 
ther his counsel, having been refused an 
interview with the ex-King, has also 
refused to act; whether the Secretary 
for the Colonies will procure ‘‘ the full 
investigation into the matter” that he 
promised; and, whether there will be 
any investigation into the complaints of 
the Zulu Chiefs regarding the action of 
the Commissioners and Sub-Commis- 
sioners that caused the late disturbances 
in Zululand ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE (Baron Huyry pE Worms) 
(Liverpool, East Toxteth): Sir Arthur 
Havelock reports that Miss Colenso had 
engaged Mr. Escombe for the defence, 
and that he himself would engage other 
counsel if occasion arose for doing so. 
With regard to the second paragraph of 
the Question, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have no information. Dinizulu 
will, no doubt—like the other Chiefs, 
as Her Majesty’s Governmeat now 
learn—be tried for treason as well as 
other crimes. The Secretary of State 
has no information as to his counsel. In 
answer to the fourth paragraph, the 
Secretary of State has no reason to doubt 
that there will be a full investigation 
into the case. The Secretary of State 
informed the Governor of Natal on the 
22nd of October that he would reserve 
any further expression of opinion on the 
allegations made against Mr. Osborn 
and his subordinates until the conclusion 
of the approaching trial of the Usutu 
leaders, as the evidence which would be 
given before the special tribunal could 
hardly fail to throw further light upon 
the whole matter. 


COMMISSION—CASES DE- 
TERMINED. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness) asked the 
Lord Advocate, Whether it is the casa 
that, from the 10th of October, 1886, till 
the 10th of December, 1887, the Orofters’ 
Commission only determined 1,767 
cases; whether, since December, 1887, 
to the present time, only about 1,500 
cases have been determined; whether 
there are still 5,000 or 6,000 applications 
yet to be considered; whether he is aware 
that great dissatisfaction exists in all 
the Highland counties in consequence of. 
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the Commission being unable to get 
through the work in a reasonable time ; 
and, whether the Government will con- 
sider the desirability of increasing the 
number of assessors and valuers, or per- 
mitting the Sheriffs’ Substitutes to sit 
with valuers and determine fair rents, 
subject to an appeal to the Commis- 
sioners ? 

Taz LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. P. B. 
Rozsertson) (Bute): 1,767 is the number 
of cases determined from June 10, 
1886, till December 10, 1887. I am not 
in possession of official information as to 
the figures mentioned in the second and 
third paragraphs. The Secretary of the 
Crofters’ Commission informs me that, in 
order to obtain anything like accurate 
figures as to the actual volume of busi- 
ness, it would be necessary to compare 
and analyze the applications, as in many 
cases both landlord and tenant apply 
regarding the same holding, although, 
from different descriptions being used, 
this is not apparent on the face of the 
applications. This analysis of the docu- 
ments would involve time and trouble. 
The staff consists of only a secretary and 
two clerks; and, as indicated in the lat- 
ter part of the hon. Gentleman’s Ques- 
tion, it is most undesirable further to 
impede the work of the Commission, 
more especially as those statistics will 
have shortly to be compiled in regular 
course in preparing the Report. With- 
out, however, accepting, as absolutely 
accurate, the figures suggested by the 
hon. Gentleman, it is certain that the 
amount of business awaiting disposal is 
very large, and that expressions of dis- 
appointment have come from various 
quarters in the Highlands. The matter 
has already engaged, and will receive, 
the consideration of the Government, 
who have every desire to see the work 
of the Commissioners as rapidly com- 
pleted as possible. 


PAKLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS — HOL- 
BORN DIVISION—EXHIBITION OF 
ELECTION BILLS IN POST OFFICES, 
Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR (Liver- 
ool, Scotland) asked the Postmaster 
eneral, Whether he is aware that 

the keeper of a sub post office, No. 118, 

Southampton Row, is exhibiting in his 

windows election bills in favour of Mr. 

Gainsford Bruce, Q.C., the Conservative 

candidate for Holborn; and, if so, 
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whether the exhibition of Party bills is 
not a violation of the Rules of the 
Service ? 

Mr. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8.) in- 
quired whether it was not a fact that 
at the branch post office at Rathmines, 
in Ireland, the cartoons of Zhe Weekly 
Freeman, caricaturing the Government 
and the Chief Secretary, were constantly 
displayed ? 

HE POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. Rarxes) (Cambridge University) : 
I think the hon. Member has asked that 
Question before; and I think he will see 
from the answer which I am about to 
give that the case he mentions does not 
fall within the same category? With 
regard to the Question on the Paper, as 
soon as it came to my knowledge— 
which it did by the hon. Member’s 
Question—that the post-office receiver at 
No. 118, Southampton Row, was exhibit- 
ing in his window the election bill in 
question, I gave immediate directions 
that it was to be taken down, the exhibi- 
tion of any political notice in a post-office 
window during an election being in 
contravention of Rule. 


UNIVERSITIES (SCOTLAND) BILL— 
THE OBSERVATORY AND BOTANIC 
GARDENS. 


Mr. BUCHANAN (Edinburgh, W.) 
asked the Lord Advocate, Whether, in 
view of the statement by the Secre- 
tary for Scotland on Friday, with 
regard to the Universities (Scotland) 
Bill, that the Government has aban- 
doned its intention of transferring the 
Observatory and Botanic Gardens to 
the University of Edinburgh, he will 
himself, on behalf of the Government, 
move to strike out the clauses of the 
Bill relating to this subject ? 

Tae LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. P. B. 
Rozertson): Yes, Sir. I shall move the 
necessary Amendments to carry out the 
alterations. 


PROBATE DUTY (SCOTLAND)--LEGIS- 
LATION, 


Mr. BUCHANAN (Edinburgh, W.) 
asked Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
When the Bill for the distribution of the 
Probate Duty in Scotland will be intro- 
duced ? 

TuzCHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square), in reply, said, there 
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would be a joint Bill fur the distribution 
of the Probate Duty in Scotland and 
Ireland. The delay in circulating the 
Bill was due to the extreme care being 
taken to secure a just distribution. 

Mr. BUCHANAN asked if the Bill 
would be introduced next week ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN: I hope so; but I 
cannot pledge myself to a day. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—CON- 
STABLE EDWARD SWINDELL. 


Mr. LANE (Cork Co., E.) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether Constable Edward 
Swindell, against whom a verdict of 
wilful murder has been found by a 
Coroner’s Jury in Midleton, has been 
placed under arrest; whether it is cor- 
rectly —— that, at the inquest, 
District oar Creagh, of Midleton, 
swore that he did not consider it any 
part of his duty as a police officer to take 
any steps to discover who killed Patrick 
Ahern, and that District Inspector Sey- 
mour, representing the Crown, stated 
that he would not produce any evidence 
as to how Ahern came by his death; 
and, whether, under these circumstances, 
he will give the Orown Prosecutor for 
the district special instructions to take 
the necessary steps to have Swindell 
brought to trial at the next Cork 
Assizes ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappen) (Dublin Uni- 
versity) asked that (as he had not re- 
ceived sufficient Notice of this Question) 
it might be deferred. 

Mr. LANE: Might I ask, with re- 
gard to the second part of the Question, 
whether, in the Solicitor General’s opi- 
nion, it is not the duty of the District 
Inspector of Police to take some steps 
to discover who committed the homicide 
in his district; and, also, whether it is 
not the duty of the Crown Prosecutor, 
or the representative of the Crown at a 
Coroner’s inquest, to produce some evi- 
dence as to how the deceased came by 
his death? I ask him to give informa- 
tion on these points for the guidance of 
- public officers of the Crown in Ire- 
and. 

Mr. MADDEN said, he was afraid 
that a general statement by him on 
matters of which no particulars were 
given would be of little value. 
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TURKEY — BRITISH AND AUSTRIAN 
RAILWAY LESSEES. 


Sir ROBERT FOWLER (London) 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, Whether he has seen a 
telegram in Zhe Times of November 26, 
in which it is stated that— 

‘*The Sublime Porte has signified an in- 
tention of taking possession of the Haidar 
Pasha-Ismid section of the line out of the hands 
of the British and Austrian lessees, who hold 
it under a regular Convention, including a dis- 
tinct right of preference before all competitors 
on equal terms for the extension of the 
line ; ”’ 
whether, in reference to this and pre- 
vious similar statements in the public 
Press, Her Majesty’s Government are 
taking effectual steps to prevent such acts 
from being committed against British 
subjects; and, whether, in view of the 
important interests involved, the Go- 
vernment will request the British Am- 
bassador at Constantinople to bring the 
matter under the personal notice of the 
Sultan ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir James Feravsson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): The question has for 
some time been the subject of communi- 
cations between Her Majesty’s Embassy 
and the Porte. The Porte asserts that 
the lessees have failed to execute the 
conditions of the contract, and claims to 
resume possession of the line. Her 
Majesty’s Ambassador, under instruc- 
tions from Her Majesty’s Government, 
has intervened with a view of protecting 
the lessees from any arbitrary act of 
seizure or confiscation, and no such act 
has at present been done by the Otto- 
man Authorities. The case is one which 
involves questions of law and fact, and 
can only be decided by arbitration or 
reference to the proper Courts. In the 
present stage of the matter there seems 
no sufficient reason for instructing Her 
Majesty’s Ambassador to take the un- 
usual step of making a personal repre- 
sentation to the Sovereign on the sub- 
ject of a private claim. 


AUSTRALIA—QUEENSLAND--APPOINT- 
MENT OF GOVERNOR—SIR HENRY 
A. BLAKE, 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Can- 
terbury) asked the Under Secretary of 

State for the Colonies, Whether he is 
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yet in a position to inform the House 
what decision has been come to regard- 
ing the protest of the Premier of Queens- 
land against the appointment of Sir 
Henry A. Blake as Governor of that 


Colony ? : 

Tuze UND SECRETARY oF 
STATE (Baron Henry pve Worms) 
(Liverpool, East Toxteth): I have to 
inform the House that Sir Henry Blake 
has stated to Her Majesty’s Government 
that, after what has passed, it would be 
extremely unpleasant to him to under- 
take the Government of Queensland, 
and has requested to be relieved of that 
appointment. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have, under the circumstances, 
agreed to this request. 

Tsz LORD MAYOR or DUBLIN 
(Mr. Sexton) (Belfast, W.): May I 
ask what is to be done with that gen- 
tleman now? 


Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) 
ACTS—PLEURO-PNEUMONIA. 


Masor RASCH (Essex, 8.E.) asked 
the Vice Chamberlain, Whether the 
Privy Council would consider the pos- 
sibility of giving discretionary powers to 
the Local Authorities with reference to 
slaughter in cases of pleuro- pneumonia ? 

Tue VICE CHAMBERLAIN (Vis- 
count LewisHam) (Lewisham): So far 
as cattle affected with pleuro-pneumonia 
are concerned, the Privy Council have 
no power to interfere with their slaugh- 
ter, which is ordered by Section 21 of 
the Act of 1878. With reference to 
cattle which have been in contact with 
diseased cattle, it was stated on Tuesday 
last, in reply to the hon. Member for 
West Dorset (Mr. Farquharson), that 
the whole subject of outbreaks of pleuro- 
pneumonia was recently considered by a 
Departmental Committee ; and the Order 
of March, 1888, now in force for the 
slaughter of cattle which had been ex- 
posed to the infection of pleura-pneu- 
monia, was in strict accordance with the 
recommendations of that Committee. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING—THE BRITISH 
EMIGRATION SERVICES—THE “ LAN- 
CET” REPORT. 

Apmirat FIELD (Sussex, East- 
bourne) asked the President of the 
Board of Trade, Whether his attention 
has been called to the Report of Zhe 
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Lancet Special Sanitary Commission on 
the British Emigration Services, as set 
forth in Zhe Lancet of November 24, 
page 1,039; whether he will at once 
cause a special inquiry to be made into 
the alleged disregard of the Emigration 
Regulations in certain ships sailing from 
the Port of Glasgow ; and, whether he 
will consider the advisability of pro- 
posing Amendments to the Passengers 
Acts of 1855 and 1863, with a view to 
the more effectual remedying of the 
abuses complained of ? 

Tue PRESIDENT (Sir Micnaen 
Hicxs-Beacu) (Bristo], W.): My atten- 
tion has been directed to this Report. 
The two principal facts noticed that re- 
quire attention are the scale of medi- 
cal stores and the sanitary condition 
of certain emigrant ships. The scale 
of medical stores has been under the 
consideration of medical specialists for 
some months, and its revision is now 
complete. I shall take measures to 
have a careful inquiry instituted as to 
the correctness of the allegations re- 
garding the sanitary condition of ships. 


METROPOLITAN BUILDINGS—QUEEN 
ANNE’S MANSIONS. 


Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE (Bradford, 
Central) asked the Secretary of State 
for War, Whether he has been able to 
take any effective steps to hinder the 
erection of a proposed gigantic addition 
to Queen Anne’s Mansions, overlooking 
St. James’s Park; and, whether, al- 
though it was stated by the First Com- 
missioner of Works that the War Office 
had moved in the matter for the pro- 
tection of the Guards’ Chapel, which 
would be completely overshadowed and 
darkened by the proposed erection, the 
building has since that time been com- 
menced ? 

Tue SEORETARY or STATE (Mr. E. 
Srannore) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle) : 
The War Office has every intention of 
protecting its property by hindering in 
every possible way the erection of these 
gigantic buildings. Legal proceedings 
are pending; and I cannot at present 
eden the steps we intend to take 
under the advice of the Law Officers of 
the Crown. But I can assure the right 
hon. Gentleman that we mean to ex- 
ercise all our power in order to make it 
certain that this injury to our property 
is stopped. 
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INDIA—SIKKIM AND THIBETAN 
TRADE. 

Srrk ROPER LETHBRIDGE (Ken- 
sington, N.) asked the Under Secretary 
of State for India, Whether an ‘‘ autho- 
ritative statement of facts relating to 
Sikkim Affairs’ has been circulated to 
the Indian Press; and, if so, by whom, 
andon whose authority ; (2) whether this 
official statement records a difference of 
opinion between the Government of 
India and the Home Authorities as to 
the policy of the Macaulay Mission to 
Pekin ; and (3) whether Her Majesty’s 
Government will take any steps to open 
up friendly relations with the Thibetan 
authorities, and to develop the Indian 
trade with Thibet through Sikkim, now 
that hostilities in Sikkim have come to 
an end ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir Jomn Gorsr) (Chatham) : 
In reply to Questions one and two I can 
only repeat what I stated on the 9th 
instant, that the Secretary of State has 
no knowledge of any such Memorandum. 
In reply to the third Question, the 
relations of the Government with Thibet 
are now engaging the attention of the 
Viceroy and the Government of India. 


ARREARS OF RENT (IRELAND) AOT, 
1882—REPORTS AND RETURNS. 

Str GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy, &c.) asked the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, If there 
are Reports and Returns showing the 
final result of the Arrears Act of 1882— 
that is, how far that Act was, in practice, 
effectual in wiping off the arrears of the 
small tenants of Ireland, or to what 
extent it failed to do so; and, in case 
such Reports and Returns have been 
presented, if he will be so good as to 
indicate where they are to be found, and 
to state in general terms what actually 
happened in reference to clearing away 
arrears ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappen) (Dublin Uni- 
versity) (who replied) said : The Land 
Commissioners report that the total 
number of applications received under 
the Ist section of the Arrears of Rent 
(Ireland) Act, 1882, was 135,997. The 
amount ordered to be paid was 


£812,321 4s. 6¢. Under the 16th section 
994 loans were sanctioned, amounting 
to £27,332 19s. 2d. A comprehensive 
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Return on the subject was presented to 
Parliament in 1884 (Parliamentary 
Paper No. 4,059). 

mm GEORGECAMPBELL: Did the 
Act wipe off the majority of the arrears 
of the small tenants ? 

Mr. MADDEN: I can give nothing 
in the way of figures to answer that 
Question. I can only show the extent of 
the operations under the Act. There 
are no figures to show the amount of 
arrears that did not come under the Act. 

Mz. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) : 
Did not the Act apply to the arrears of 
all tenants under a £10 valuation ? 

Mr. MADDEN : Yes, Sir. 

Mr. KILBRIDE (Kerry, S.): Oan 
the hon. and learned Gentleman say that 
half the tenants in Ireland got the 
benefit of the Act; and with regard 
even to those who did get the benefit it 
was only to the end of 1881, so that they 
had still left a gale of arrears? 

Mr. MADDEN: It cleared off the 
arrears up to the year the hon. Member 
refers to. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN (Down, 8.): Will 
the Government give a Return showing 
the number of cases in which the land- 
lords obtained decrees for arrears which 
had already been extinguished by means 
of this Act ? 

Mr. MADDEN: Such a Return would 
be absolutely impossible. 

Str GEORGE CAMPBELL: Has the 
Irish Office no information as to the 
large amount of arrears which was not 
wiped off by the Act ? 

Mr. MADDEN: We have, of course, 
general sources of information, derived 
from knowledge of what is going on in 
the country; but there are no figures 
that can be embodied in a Return. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL: I did 
not ask for figures; I only asked for 
general information. 


Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order ! 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT ACT—COUNTY 
COUNCILLORS—TOTTENHAM ELEC- 
TORAL DISTRICT. 

Mr. HOWARD (Middlesex, Totten- 
ham) asked the President of the Local 
Government Board, How the first elec- 
tion of County Councillors will be eon- 
ducted in the Tottenham Electoral 
Division, there being no separate list of 
voters for the various wards under the 
Acts relating to the registration of elec- 
tors, and whether any Order will be 
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issued by the Local Government Board 
on the subject; and, whether in case the 
election will not be by wards, it will be 
by the whole county district, including 
Wood Green ? 

Tsz PRESIDENT (Mr. Rircare) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): I have 
for some time past been awaiting further 
information from the Clerk of the Peace 
for Middlesex as to the Electoral Divi- 
sions for which there will not be separate 
lists of voters available for the first elec- 
tion of County Councillors. I have to- 
day received a statement from the Clerk 
of the Peace; and at present I can only 
say that the Tottenham and Wood Green 
Electoral Divisions are not included in 
that statement as Divisions for which 
separate lists are not available. 


CRIMINAL LAW—MEETING ON CLERK- 
ENWELL GREEN—ALFRED GOOD. 
MAN. 


Mr. CAUSTON (Southwark, W.) 
asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, If, on consideration 
of the many representations made to 
him on behalf of Alfred Goodman, he 
is able to recommend to Her Majesty 
any mitigation of the sentence passed 
on him in connection with a recent 
meeting at Clerkenwell Green ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Matruews) (Birmingham, E.): Alfred 
Goodman was discharged from prison 
this morning, Her Majesty having been 
pleased to remit that portion of his 
sentence which required him to find 
sureties. 


METROPOLITAN SUBWAYS — THE 
BLACKWALL TUNNEL SCHEME. 


Sir JOHN COLOMB (Tower Ham- 
lets, Bow, &c.) asked the hon. Mem- 
ber for the Knutsford Division of 
Cheshire, Whether the Metropolitan 
Board of Works have served all the 
notices to treat upon owners and occu- 
piers of property required for the for- 
mation of the approaches of all the 
tunnels comprised in the Blackwall 
Tunnel Scheme ; and whether it is pro- 
bable that all the land so required will 
be in the possession of the Board before 
the transfer of theirduties to the County 
Councils ? 

Mr. TATTON EGERTON (Cheshire, 
Kauutsford), in reply, said, that the Board 
proposed, in the first instance, to proceed 
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tunnel at Blackwall. Notices had been 
served for all the property that would be 
required, with the exception of three 
blocks. Having regard to the number 
of artizans occupying tenements on the 
property on the Middlesex side, the 
Board had not as yet taken possession ; 
and it was not anticipated that the Board 
would take possession before the transfer 
of their powers to the County Council. 


Inreply to Mr. Sypney Buxton (Tower 
Hamlets, Poplar), 

Mr. TATTON EGERTON said, that 
the Board could not bind their successors; 
but the new County Council would find 
themselves in possession of an enormous 
amount of land, which would, no doubt, 
compel the continuation of the work. 


ROYAL COMMISSION ON CIVIL ESTAB- 
MENTS—THE SEVEN HOURS’ SCHEME 


Mr. CAREW (Kildare, N.) asked the 
Postmr ster General, Whether in view of 
paragraph 123 in the Second Report of 
the Commission on Civil Establishments, 
it is proposed to take immediate steps, 
as regards the Savings Bank Depart- 
ment, for carrying out the recommen- 
dation of the Commissioners referring 
to the introduction of the seven hours’ 
scheme into the Civil Service ? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rarxss) (Cambridge University): Until 
the Treasury, in whose handsthe question 
now is, has arrived at a decision, I am 
unable to take steps with respect to the 
recommendation of the Commission. 


RAILWAY AND CANAL TRAFFIC ACT, 
1888—THE DRAFT RULES. 


Mr. HUNTER (Aberdeen, N.) asked 
the President of the Board of Trade, 
Whether it is proposed by the Board of 
Trade that the time allowed for sending 
in objections to a proposed classification 
and Schedules, is eight weeks from the 
date of its first advertisement; and, 
whether he will take into consideration, 
having regard to the novel and compli- 
cated facts involved, and the time 
required for consultation among traders, 
the propriety of allowing a much greater 
length of time ? 

Tue PRESIDENT (Sir Mrcnarr 
Hicrs-Bracn) (Bristol, W.): Copies of 
the Draft Rules were presented to Par- 
liament on August 10, and forwarded to 
the various Chambers of Commerce. No 
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exception has, up to the present, been 
taken to any of the provisions of the 
Rules. Should the period referred to 
by the hon. Member be found too short, 
I will consider the expediency of ex- 
tending it; but, at present, there is no 
evidence to show that it isso. 


PURCHASE OF LAND (IRELAND) ACT, 
1885—ADVANCES TO TENANTS. 


Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE (Bradford, 
Central) asked the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether he 
will state what has been the number of 
advances to tenants for the purchase of 
their holdings under the Land Purchase 
Act, in sums of £100 and under; of 
from £100 to £200; £200 to £500; 
£500 to £1,000; and £1,000 to £2,000 
respectively ? 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappen) (Dublin 
University) (who replied) said: The 
Land Commissioners report that the 
number of advances to tenants for the 
purchase of their holdings in the sums 
enumerated in the Question have been 
as follows :—£100 and under, there were 
2,023 advances; £100 to £200, 2,059; 
£200 to £500, 2,562; £500 to £1,000, 
1,182; £1,000 to £2,000, 549. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE—SALE OF 
INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON SUN- 
DAY BILL —PATENTS, DESIGNS, 
AND TRADE MARKS BILL. 


Mr. J. C. STEVENSON (South 
Shields) asked the First Lord of the 
Treasury, Whether he is now prepared 
to name a suitable day for the second 
reading of the Sale of Intoxicating 
Liquors on Sunday Bill ? 

Mr. HOWARD VINCENT(Shefiield, 
Central) also asked, If, having regard to 
the great importance to the manufactur- 
ing community of the Patents, Designs, 
and Trade Marks Bill, the right hon. 
Gentleman can name a day when it may 
beassigned a sufficiently favourable place 
on the Paper to enable it to be considered 
in Committee ? 

Tae FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Surrn) (Strand, Westminster): I regret 
very much, indeed, that, owing to the 
extreme urgency of Supply, it is not in 
my power to name a day at present for 
the consideration of the Sale of Intoxi- 
cating Liquors on Sunday Bill, and 
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this statement must apply to the Patents 
Designs, and Trade Marks Bill. 

Mr. COBB (Warwick, 8.E., Rugby) 
asked if the House was to understand 
that it was still the intention, if possible, 
to give a day for the discussion of the 
Bill, and not to let the Session expire 
without discussion ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I think it will 
be admitted that I am ordinarily in the 
habit of keeping engagements which I 
enter into. I can assure the hon. Mem- 
ber for South Shields that I have cer- 
tainly endeavoured to find him an oppor- 
tunity, and that it is still my intention of 
doing so. 

Mr. J. O’CONNOR (Tipperary, 8.) 
asked the right hon. Gentleman to in- 
form the House what was the intention 
of the Government with regard to the 
Sale of Liquors on Sunday (Ireland) 
Act (1878) Amendment Act ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: The hon. 
Gentleman must give Notice of that 
Question. 


EGYPT —SUAKIN— REINFORCEMENTS 
OF BRITISH TROOPS. 


Mr. JOHN MORLEY (Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne) asked the First Lord of the 
Treasury, Whether the Egyptian Go- 
vernment have applied to Her Majes,y’s 
Government to reinforce with British 
troops the Egyptian garrison at Suakin ; 
whether any British force will be landed 
at Suakin without the direct previous 
sanction of Her Majesty’s Government ; 
and, whether any communications have 
passed between Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and that of the Khedive as to the 
permanent retention of Suakin by the 
latter ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smirn) (Strand, Westminster): Her 
Majesty’s Government, after being 
informed of the arrangements contem- 
plated for repelling the attacks on 
Suakin, offered to the Egyptian Govern- 
ment the assistance of a certain number 
of British troops, who will only be used 
for operations in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the town. This offer has 
been gratefully accepted, and it is a 
temporary arrangement. No communi- 
cations have passed as to the permanent 
retention of Suakin between Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government and the Government 
of the Khedive. 
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Mr. JOHN MORLEY: Probably it! 
was through inadvertence : but the right 
hon. Gentleman has not answered the 
first paragraph of my Question—namely, 
whether the Egpytian Government have 
applied to Her Majesty’s Government 
to reinforce with British troops the 
Egyptian garrison at Suakin ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: Communica- 
tions have certainly passed between the 
Egyptian Government and Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY: I am very 
sorry to press the right hon. Gentleman ; 
but perhaps he will tell the House 
whether these communications were 
initiated by the Egyptian Government ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH; No, Sir; they 
were not. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland) : How long is this ar- 
rangement, which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman describes as temporary, likely 
to last ? I assume that British troops are 
to take part in the engagements which 
may take place in the neighbourhood of 
Suakin ? 

Mr. W.H. SMITH: I cannot foresee 
what the result of the arrangement 
may be. There is no doubt in our 
minds that it will be successful. I have 
stated accurately to the House all the 
circumstances of the case. It is impos- 
sible for me to look into the future. 

Mr. T. P. CONNOR: The right hon. 
Gentleman says he is not able to foresee. 
Are we to contemplate a repetition of 
what occurred on a former occasion, 
when the Egyptians were defeated and 
a large massacre of Arab troops took 
place ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: Oertainly not. 
You are not to contemplate anything of 
the kind. It is the duty of the Govern- 
ment to see that an operation of this 
kind is successfully carried out, if it is 
necessary it should be carried out, and 
they take the responsibility. 

Mr. BUCHANAN (Edinburgh, W.) 
asked, what was the amount of the force 
to be sent to Suakin; and whether there 
was any truth in the statement that 
troops from India had been stopped on 
their way home with a view to the 
operations contemplated ? 

Mx. W. H. SMITH: There is no 
truth in the statement at all. Iam not 
able to say definitely; but I believe 
they will consist of a battalion from 
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Mr. JOHN MORLEY: May we ex- 
pect any Papers on this subject ? 

Mr. W. i. SMITH: If the right 
hon. Gentleman will repeat his Ques- 
tion on Thursday there will be no objec- 
tion to answer it. 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.) asked, who 
was to pay for the operations. 

Mr. Ww H. SMITH: Perhaps the 
hon. Gentleman would give Notice of 
the Question. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY (Newecastle- 
upon-Tyne) said, that as the course of 
Public Business had somewhat changed 
during the past few days, perhaps the 
First Lord of the Treasury would be able 
to give the House some information on 
the subject ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smirn) (Strand, 
Westminster): I am very glad that the 
right hon. Gentleman has asked mea 
Question on this subject. I very much 
regret that the course of Public Business 
has been different from what I contem- 
plated at first. Wehad hoped that the 
discussion on the Land Purchase (Ire- 
land) Bill would have been finished 
before now; but as we have been dis- 
appointed in our expectation I would 
make an earnest appeal to hon. Gentle- 
men on both sides to aid us in bringing 
the discussion on the Bill to a conclu- 
sion. I think I may make that appeal 
in the interest of the House, whatever 
the views of hon. Gentlemen. The Bill 
has been under discussion now for the 
seventh day, and there has been but one 
Amendment moved in Committee, as to 
the amount thought necessary for land 
purchase. I should hope, then, that we 
may be able to bring this business in 
Committee this evening to a conclusion. 
Then we should take the third reading 
to morrow. After that we shall be 
under the necessity of asking the House 
to proceed at once with Supply. I 
should regret that we should be obliged 
to ask the House for a further Vote on 
Account. [An hon. Memper: What 
Supply ?] ‘The Civil Service Estimates; 
with a view to taking the Irish Estimates 
on Monday next, so as to carry out our 
obligation to hon. Members opposite. 
As considerable progress in Supply is 
essential between this and Monday next, 
we shall have to ask the House to sit on 
Saturday. I am sure the House will 
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feel that at this time, approaching the 
month of eae ga we considerable 
rogress is made in Supply, very grave 
coaiine may be caused. We pro- 
to take Supply on Thursday, Friday, 

and Saturday. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY asked, if they 
were to suppose that the Excise Duties 
(Local Purposes) Bill was indefinitely 
postponed ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, it must be 
postponed until they saw their way with 
regard to Supply. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
(Stirling, &c.) asked, whether the Scotch 
Estimates would follow immediately 
after the Irish Estimates ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, the right 
hon. Gentleman must give him a little 
indulgence till they saw what progress 
was made with the Irish Estimates. If 
they were finished on Thursday of next 
week the Scotch Votes might be pro- 
ceeded with on Friday. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) 
said. he had half-a-dozen Amendments 
on the Paper, and he saw no reason why 
those Amendments should not be dis- 
posed of to-night, and the Report and 
Third Reading taken at the next sitting. 
There was, in fact, no obstruction, and 
there was no reason why Amendments 
should not be incorporated in the Bill. 

Mr. WIGGIN (Staffordshire, Hands- 
worth) asked, if the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s statement applied to the 
Employers’ Liability for Injuries to 
Workmen Bill? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, it applied 
to all other business than Supply and 
the Land Purchase (Ireland) Bill. He 
saw no chance of the Employers’ Lia- 
bility for Injuries to Workmen Bill being 
taken this week. 

Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College) 
said, that the right hon. Gentleman the 
Leader of the House at first proposed to 
take the Scotch Estimates before the 
Irish, and Scotch Members had made 
arrangements accordingly. Under these 
circumstances he thought the right 
hon. Gentleman might fairly tell them 
to morrow when he intended to go on 
with the Scotch Estimates ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I shall endea- 
vour to give the House as much infor- 
mation as I can on Thursday next. 


In reply to Mr. Onannine (North- 
ampton, E.), 
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Mr. W. H. SMITH said, that Class 
V. of the Estimates would be taken as 
soon as they had closed Class VI. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT—THE 
SCHOOL BOARD ELECTIONS. 

Mr. 0. V. MORGAN ene) 
asked the Vice President of the Counci 
whether he was aware that yesterda 
electors who reached Grayshott Road, 
Battersea, before 7.30, and Millenson 
Road, Battersea, before 7.45, were un- 
able to record their votes; whether it 
was not the duty of the collectors to 
receive the votes of all who were inside 
the polling booth before 8 o’clock ; who 
was responsible for the arrangements; 
and, whether future elections would be 
properly conducted ? 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT (Sir Wir- 
uiaAm Harr Dyxe) (Kent, Dartford), in 
reply, said, the Education Department 
was not responsible for the conduct of 
School Board elections. If the order 
directing the election had not been pro- 
perly carried out, the matter might be 
the subject of a future legal proceeding, 
and it would not be right for him to 
express any opinion on the subject. It 
was the Returning Officer who had the 
conduct of the elections. 


COMMONS (METROPOLIS)—WANDS- 
WORTH COMMON. 

In reply to Mr. Krwser (Wands- 
worth), 

Mr. TATTON EGERTON (Cheshire, 
Knutsford) said, that it was not the fact 
that the Metropolitan Board of Works 
had agreed to hand over a portion of 
Wandsworth Common to the Vestry of 
Battersea. 


SITTINGS OF THE HOUSE—THE 
TWELVE O’CLOCK RULE. 

Sir WILFRID LAWSON (Cumber- 
land, Cockermouth) asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, Whether it was 
his intention to move the suspension of 
the Standing Order relating to the 12 
o’clock Rule every night during the 
Session ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Sairs) (Strand, Westminister): No, Sir. 
I do not intend to move the suspension 
of the Rule every night ; but I am 
afraid that it will be necessary to move 
itso faras Committee of Supply is con- 
cerned. 
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Mr. PICTON (Leicester) asked 
whether the right hon. Gentleman would 
also revert to the practice of the House 
meeting at 4 o’clock ? 


[No reply. ] 


METROPOLITAN POLICE—THE CHIEF 
COMMISSIONER. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland): May I ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, 
Whether he has any information to give 
the House with regard to the appoint- 
ment of the new Chief Commissioner of 
Police ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.): No, Mr. 
Speaker; I have not. 


CRIMINAL LAW AND PROCEDURE 
(IRELAND) ACT, 1887—PROSECUTION 
OF IRISH MEMBERS. 

Tue LORD MAYOR or DUBLIN 
(Mr. Sexron) (Belfast, W.): I wish to 
put a Question on a matter of urgency 
to the Chief Secretary. I wish to ask 
him whether he is aware that two con- 
stables left Ireland last evening with a 
warrant signed by Mr. Cecil Roche for 
the arrest of the hon. Member for West 
Kerry (Mr. E. Harrington) ; and, also, 
whether Constable Jeremiah Sullivan, 

revious to his more famous escapade of 
ast night, served the hon. Member for 

East Limerick (Mr. Finucane) with a 

number of summonses calling on him 

to appear at Castleconnell on Monday 
next; and what arrangements will the 

Government make to secure that hon. 

Gentlemen will not be prevented by 

these political charges from being pre- 

sent during the discussion of the Irish 

Estimates, which commences next Mon- 


day? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Barrour) (Manchester, E.): I shall 
have to ask for Notice in reference to the 
earlier part of the Question. As to the 
latter part, which is the more material, 
I have the satisfaction to tell the hon. 
Member that arrangements have been 
made to enable the Gentleman referred 
to to be present at the discussion of the 
Estimates next week. — 

Mr. SEXTON: I hope the Ohief 
Secretary will allow me to ask him (as 
I intend to repeat the Question to- 
morrow, with regard to the warrant 
against Mr. E. Harrington) whether he 
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has any objection to undertake that the 
warrant will not be executed in the 
meantime ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I hope the 
hon. Gentleman will be satisfied with 
the answer that I have already given 
him. I believe that arrangements can 
be made by which the hon. Member will 
be in his place next week ; but I do not 
like to answer off-hand a question about 
warrants. 


MOTION. 
—~——— 
SITTINGS OF THE HOUSE (EXEMP- 
TION FROM THE STANDING ORDER). 


Motion made, and Question put, 


**That the wg on the Land Pur- 
chase (Ireland) Bill, if under discussion at 
Twelve o'clock this night, be not interrupted 
under the Standing Order, Sittings of the 
House.’’—(Mr. W. H. Smith.) 

The House divided: — Ayes 202; 
Noes 129: Majority. 73.—(Div. List, 
No. 310.) 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


——~9———— 
LAND PURCHASE (IRELAND) BILL. 


(Mr. Arthur Balfour, Mr. Solicitor General for 
Ireland, Mr. Secretary Matthews.) 


[BILL 385.] COMMITTEE. 

[ Progress 26th November. | 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE (Bradford, 
Central), in moving the following new 
Clause— 

“No advance shall be made by the Land 
Commissioners to any one tenant purchaser in 
respect of any application made, after the 
passing of this Act, exceeding the sum of 
£2,000 in all,” 
said, the clause was of some importance, 
and was, he thought, worthy of the at- 
tention of the Committee. The object of 
the clause was to limit the advance to 
any single tenant purchaser to the sum 
of £2,000 in all, representing roughly 
a rental of £100 a-year. Any tenant 
whose holding was worth less than £100 
a-year would come under the general 
definition of a peasant proprietor, 
whereas a tenant at above £100 a-year 
represented a totally different class. 
This was not the first time he had moved 
the same Amendment. In the year 1885, 
when Lord Ashbourne’s Act was in 
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Committee, he had moved what was 
practically the same Amendment, and 
after some discussion the Government 
assented toa limitation, and the right 
hon. Gentleman who now represented 
the Board of Trade (Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach), who was then Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, accepted the Amendment 
which he (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) had pro- 
posed. As far as he could make out, 
this limit was, on the Report Stage of 
the Bill, raised from £2,000 to £3,000, 
and elsewhere, in the House of Lords, he 
presumed, the limit was got rid of alto- 
gether, and the Act finally passed with- 
out any limit whatever in this respect. 
In the Land Act of 1887 a limit of 
£5,000 was inserted for the first time. 
Now it a to him that by ex- 
tending the limit beyond £2,000, 
which represented a rental of £100 
a-year, they were giving the money 
to an entirely different class of tenants. 
His object in 1885, and his present 
object, was to limit the scope of that Bill 
to that which was its avowed and osten- 
sible object—namely, the creation of a 
peasant proprietary in the true sense of 
the term. By ‘‘ peasant proprietors” 
was generally understood a class of per- 
sons who cultivated the soil themselves 
and did not employ labourers. When 
they went beyond that class to the class 
of farmers they would find a class of 
tenants whoemployed labourers and who 
were a totally different class of men. The 
terms offered by the Act were e0 ex- 
tremely generous that, though it might 
be possible to justify transactions under 
it in the case of small tenants, for a politi- 
cal purpose—namely, the creation of a 
set of bond fide peasant proprietors, yet 
he contended that such terms could not 
be justified when it was proposed to 
extend them to the class of large farmers 
paying beyond £100 a-year for the pur- 
pose of converting them into owners. 
The Government had now supplied the 
Committee with figures which showed 
what had been the operation of Lord 
Ashbourne’s Act, from which it appeared 
that there had been 200 advances of 
between £2,000 and £4,000, represent- 
ing altogether a sum of £860,000. The 
advances below £2,000 had been 
about 8,000 in number, amounting to 
£2,430,000. It was quite evident that 
if a limit of £2,000 had been inserted 
in the Act of 1885, 3,000 more tenancies 
at least might have been created, and 
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that fact alone showed what the effect 
must be of making advances to the 
larger class of tenant purchasers. In 
other words the money advanced by 
the State went a very little way in 
regard to tenancies of the largest class, 
whereas it went a very long way indeed 
in creating peasant proprietors of the 
smaller class of tenants. It appeared 
from the Irish statistics that there 
were in Ireland about 100,000 of the 
small agricultural tenant class who were 
mere labourers, and not farmers in any 
sense of the term. Next came the class 
of small occupiers who farmed the land 
themselves and employed their own 
labour on the land, but did not employ 
labourers. These constituted the main 
body of the tenants of Ireland, and they 
numbered about 400,000, or, perhaps, 
nearly 500,000. Lastly came the larger 
farmers who paid a rent of more than 
£100 a-year, and of whom there were 
certainly not more than 32,000 in num- 
ber, although they pore germ amuch larger 
proportion of the total area of Ireland 
than might be supposed, for he found 
that they cultivated two-fifths of the 
total area of Ireland, and paid a total 
rental of £3,900,000 a-year. If, there- 
fore, it was desired to effect any material 
change in the condition of the occupy- 
ing tenants of Ireland, a very large 
sum of money would go a very little 
way in converting the larger class 
of tenants into owners, while it would 
go a very long way in turning the 
smaller tenants into owners. No 
doubt, when they came to deal 
with the class of farmers who paid 
beyond £100 a-year rent they might 
raise invidious comparisons as between 
the condition of English and Scotch 
farmers on the one hand and Irish 
farmers on the other, and so give rise to 
difficulties hereafter. He was unable 
to understand upon what principle they 
could justify the use of English credit 
for the purpose of converting large 
tenants in Ireland into owners and re- 
fusing the same privilege to English and 
Scotch tenants, especially when in the 
case of the Irish farmer they had already 
given him the immense advantage of 
judicial rents, fixity of tenure, and free 
sale. In the case of English and Scotch 
farmers they had done none of these 
things, nor did he advocate that they 
should do them. Then, on what principle 
were they to give the Irish tenant the 
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further advantage of converting him 
into the owner of his farm on terms so 
extremely favourable as those provided 
by the present Bill? When the Bill 
was introduced he had mentioned a case 
in illustration of his argument, and, 
with the permission of the Committee, 
he would repeat it again, because it was 
certainly a very remarkable case. It 
was the case of a tenantin the North of 
Ireland who farmed 250 acres, and 
whose rent two years ago was £229 
a-year. He went into the Land Court, 
and got a judicial rent fixed at £160 
—a reduction of 25 percent. The farm 
was then bought under Lord Ash- 
bourne’s Act, and he got an advance 
from the State of £3,000, his annual 
payment in respect of it being £120, or 
a further reduction of 30 per cent on the 
rent. Of that sum of £120, however, 
£30 represented the annual instalment 
payable as capital, and must be de- 
ducted in order to compare his real pay- 
ment. With that deduction it would be 
found that the tenant was really paying 
£90 a-year for his farm compared with 
£229 which he paid two or three years 
ago. Such terms were extraordinarily 
profitable to tenants of this kind, and 
would make the mouths ofthe English and 
Scotch farmers water. He had no 
hesitation in saying that this tenant 
farmer, after getting his judicial rent 
fixed at 25 per cent below his 
previous rent, could have sold his tenant 
right for about £1,200, andafterthe pass- 
ing of Lord Ashbourne’s Act hecould have 
sold his interest under that Act for 
another £1,000. In other words, the 
effect of Lord Ashbourne’s Act on this 
purchase was to give to this tenant 
farmer something like £1,000. There 
were two instances mentioned by the 
noble Lord who was Member for the 
South Molton division of Devonshire 
(Viscount Lymington) in a letter which 
appeared in yesterday’s Zimes. The 
noble Lord said that— 

‘On the Fishmongers’ estate in Londonderry 
a tenant named David Craig bought two farms 
of 41 acres for £550 and of 6i acres for 
£539, and sold them for £970 and £1,280 
respectively.” 
And this might be done without the 
poe who purchased and resold ever 
aving become the occupier of the farm 
atall. In the case of the Fishmongers’ 
Estate, the transaction resulted in a 
clear gift to the tenant of £1,160, 


Mr. Shao L-fevore 
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although he was only in occupation of 
the land fora few months. The effect 


of the operation of Lord Ashbourne’s 
Act was to give toa man who was not 
necessarily an occupying tenant, but a 
mere speculator in land, such large sums 
of money as those he had mentioned. 
There was only one other point which he 
would venture to bring under the notice 
of the Committee. It was this—that 
in numerous instances where large 
amounts were concerned there had been 
a bogus manufacture of tenancies, and 
it was against that practice that the 
second clause which appeared in his name 
on the Paper was directed. Numerous 
ceases had undoubtedly occurred in 
which estates had been divided among 
sous and relatives for the express pur- 
pose of obtaining advances of public 
money at 3 per cent; and these were 
things that ought to be put a stop to. 
They had occurred openly within the 
knowledge of the Land Commissioners, 
and no complaint had been made. There 
was one particular case which he would 
mention by way of illustration in order 
to show what went on. An owner 
of land in Galway, who held under 
a perpetuity lease, subject to a 
rent of £150, made an application to be 
treated as an ordinary tenant, in order 
that he might obtain an advance from 
the State to pay off the head rent. 
He was actually treated as a tenant 
under the Ashbourne Act, and was 
allowed to borrow £3,000 to clear off 
this perpetuity rent; and he was thus 
enabled to reduce the encumbrance from 
£150 to £90 a-year. Transactions of 
this kind ought not to be allowed, as 
they were altogether beyond the pur- 
view of the Act, which was to create a 
class of peasant proprietors, in the true 
sense of the term, and not to turn large 
farmers into yeomen owners. The 
same amount of money would create a 
greater effect the more it was confined 
to small tenants. In sums under £200 
there had been advanced only £500,000, 
but the advances in sums above £200 
amounted to £2,700,000. Practically, 
the bulk of the money had been ad- 
vanced to the larger tenants, and the 
scheme could be justified only if it 
reached a proportionate number of the 
smaller tenants. He, therefore, ven- 
tured to move the Amendment. He 
had, he thought, inserted in the clause 
a higher figure than he ought to have 
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done. He had fixed the limit at £2,000, 
but he thought it would be better to 
fix it at £1,000. He had, however, 
adopted the higher figure in order to 
bring the matter fairly under the atten- 
tion of the Government. The object of 
the Amendment was to restrict the ad- 
vances, as far as possible, to the case of 
the smaller tenants, and to enable the 
multiplication, for political purposes, of 
the ownership of the land in Ireland. 
The establishment of a peasant pro- 
prietary was, he thought, the only prin- 
ciple upon which the grant was to be 
justified at all; and he, therefore, asked 
the Committee to insert a limitation. 


New Clause (Limitation of Advances, ) 
—(Mr. Shaw Lefecre,)—brought up, and 
read the first time. 

Motion made and Question proposed, 
‘That the Clause be now read a second 
time.” 


Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.) said, the 
Amendment of the right hon. Gentle- 
man was no doubt an Amendment of 
importance—of great importance—but 
it was also one which had been discussed 
by anticipation on two or three other 
Amendments which had been brought 
before the Committee. Therefore, in 
what he had to say, it might be neces- 
sary torepeat, although he should only 
do so briefly, some of the arguments 
which he had formerly enforced. It 
was rather late in the day to speak of 
legislation for Irish tenants producing 
jealousy in the minds of Scotch and 
English tenants, because Irish legisla- 
tion had been based on the recognition 
of an essential difference between the 
condition of Ireland and that of England 
and Scotland. The right hon. Gentleman 
seemed to have foreshadowed an oppo- 
site proposition. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE remarked 
that he had not said eo. He had dis- 
tinctly said, “‘ not at present.” 

Mr. A.J. BALFOUR said, that, of 
course, all would agree that if a dispro- 
portionate number of large properties 
were bought under the Act to the ex- 
clusion of smaller properties, that would 
bean unfortunate abuse of the powers 
given to the Commissioners. No doubt 
there might have been, at one time, 
ground for thinking that some such 
abuse would take place, but such fears 
had been dissipated by the actual ex- 
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perience of the last few years. Anybody 
who looked at the figures which ap- 
peared in the Report of the Commis- 
sioners would see that the number of 
large holdings which had been pur- 
chased was so few that they could not be 
regarded as an abuse. At one time the 
theory was that it was dangerous to go 
too far in the other direction, and the 
natural anxiety rather was that the 
smaller tenants should not be turned 
into proprietors. It certainly appeared 
to him that if any error had been made 
by the Commissioners it was in the 
number of very small tenants who had 
been turned into proprietors, and not 
in the large number of large tenants 
who had been made proprietors. He 
found, for example, that there were 
2,000 cases of tenants of £100 in value 
and under. He apprehended that the 
value of a holding which was not worth 
more than £100 would not be more than 
£2 a-year. 

Tut LORD MAYOR or DUBLIN 
(Mr. Sexvon) (Belfast, W.): £5. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR would accept 
the hon. Member’s correction and say 
£5; but there were a large number of 
them. Then he found that there were 
2,050 cases in which the capital value 
was from £100 to £200, representing a 
rental value of from £5 to £10 a-year. 
It would therefore be seen that more 
than 4,000 out of 8,000 cases came under 
the two categories he had described— 
namely, holdings of which the capitalized 
value was from £100 to £200. He did 
not think, therefore, that whatever other 
eharge might be brought against the 
Commissioners that it could be truly 
said they had ignored the claims of the 
smaller tenants of Ireland. He hada 
further argument against the acceptance 
of the Amendment. The right hon. 
Gentleman himself would admit that, 
broadly speaking, limitation was an evil, 
and that no limitation should be intro- 
duced into the Bill without strong 
reasons. In a Report made by a Com- 
mittee of which the right hon. Gentleman 
himself was Chairman, that general 
proposition was distinctly laid down. 
He was quite aware that the right hon. 
Gentleman was not connected with Ire- 
land; but he had laid down certain 
theories in regard to land purchase to 
the exclusion of allothers. It was quite 
clear that to let any class of occupying 
tenants in Ireland feel that they were 
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excluded from the benefits of a great 
legal measure would be to make them 
the centres of disaffection, discontent, 
and agitation. He had used that argu- 
ment yesterday, and he repeated it now. 
There ought to be noexclusion unless 
there was a strong reason forit. He 
did not think that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had given any strong reason 
in favour of it; and there were strong 
reasons against it. As was pointed out 
yesterday, it constantly happened that 
it was most desirable, fur the sake of 
tenants, of landlords, of encumbrancers, 
and of the peace of a district, that a par- 
ticular estate should be sold; and pro- 
bably it could not be sold if any con- 
siderable body of tenants, or any tenant 
at all, were precluded from buying. 
Therefore, if by this Act Parliament 
said, ‘‘ You shall not buy,”’ the effect of 
that would be that the people who 
desired to sell and those whom the 
right hon. Gentleman desired should 
buy might be deprived of taking advan- 
tage of the Act by the limitation the 
right hon. Gentleman was anxious to 
introduce. Therefore, the result would 
be that, so far from benefiting, as the 
right hon. Gentleman desired, the small 
occupiers as contradistinguished from 
the large occupiers, he would inflict 
serious injury upon the small occupiers 
themselves. For these reasous he hoped 
the Oommittee would not accept the 
Amendment. He did not agree with 
the right hon. Gentleman that it was 
not desirable to create a proprietary 
with farms of the value of £100 a-year 
and more. He maintained that if we 
were to build up a strong social agrarian 
fabric, it would be madness to endeavour 
to exclude a particular class of owners. 
The idea of the right hon. Gentleman 
was a vast number of very small owners, 
a few very large owners, and a con- 
siderable intermediate area covered by 
large farms. Personally he did not 
think that would be the most desirable 
state of things. He should like to see 
rising up a hierarchy of owners from the 
smallest tothe largest, but by deliber- 
ately excluding a particular class of 
farmers they would interfere with the 
realization of this social ideal. By ex- 
cluding farmers with tenancies of from 
£150 to £200 a-year, so far from further- 
ing the establishment of that social ideal, 
on, would probably do serious mis- 
chief. 


Mr. A. J. Balfour 
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Mr. SEXTON said, he thought the pic- 
ture the right hon. Gentleman had drawn 
in the closing words of his speech was a 
fancy sketch not likely to be realized. 
The Ashbourne Act proposed to create a 
large number of small tenants, who were 
to become the owners of their holdings, 
and the right hon. Gentleman said the 
Government proposed not only to allow 
that principle, but also to allow a 
considerable number of large tenants 
to purchase their farms. Did not the 
right hon. Gentleman see that so far as 
they allowed large holders to become 
purchasers to that extent they would 
shut cut from the benefits of their legis- 
lation a still larger number of small 
holders? The result would be that the 
hierarchy would be top-heavy. If he 
allowed any large proportion of farmers 
who paid an annual rent of £200, the 
hierarchy would not be properly gradu- 
ated, and would be likely to topple over. 
The right hon. Member for Bradford 
(Mr. Shaw-Lefevre) told them that 2,000 
tenants of holdings under £100 a-year 
had purchased under the Ashbourne Act 
and 2,000 more under £200. On an 
average the rental of a holding sold for 
£100 might be taken to be £6, and £12 
in the case of one sold for £200; and 
this remarkable fact was deducible from 
the Returns, that only £500,000 had 
been advanced in sums under £200, or, 
in other words, advanced for the purpose 
of purchasing farms with a rental under 
£12. What reply had the right hon. 
Gentleman made to the forcible argu- 
ments of the right hon. Member for 
Bradford in moving his Amendment. 
The advances to tenants up to £200 was 
only £250,000, and it meant an advance 
at an average rate of purchase under the 
Ashbourne Act of 17 years. It was 
these tenants which Parliament had in 
its mind when the Act was passed— 
tenants who were subject to pressure 
from the landlords, who were deprived 
of their right to turbary and were 
rendered helpless serfs. They were the 
men upon whom Parliament intended to 
spend the money; but how much had 
been spent upon them? Out of the 
whole sum of £5,000,000 there had been 
£500,000 advanced to them—just one- 
tenth of the money. Where had the rest 
gone? In order to show the utter 
fallacy of the argument of the Ohief 
Secretary that they were creating a 
hierarchy, he wished to show what the 
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effect had been of allowing the large 
tenants to buy their farms. The number 
of them was small, but the -mounts 
advanced to them were lege. It 
appeared that 249 persons had had ad- 
vanced to them sums between £2,000 
and £4,000, or an average of £3,000, 
and had absorbed over £750,000 ; while 
28 persons had had advanced to them 
sums of over £4,000, and had absorbed 
£112,000, so that 277 persons had 
appropriated £859,000, while all the 
tenants of Ireland whose rental was 
under £12—an enormous class—had 
only received £500,000. Would the 
Chief Secretary stand up and defend 
that ? For the sum appropriated to these 
277 persons—this favoured class of ten- 
ants—about 5,000 small tenants could 
have been assisted to purchase, and it 
was just these small tenants whom the 
Ashbourne Act was intended to benefit. 
He maintained that there had been 
something more than the perver- 
sion of an Act of Parliament, and that 
there had been a deliberate fraud upon 
the public. He felt sure that when the 
noble Lord the Member for South Pad- 
dington (Lord Randolph Churchill), 
the hon. Member for Preston (Mr. 
Hanbury), who was sitting beside him, 
and other hon. Gentlemen opposite sup- 
ported the Ashbourne Act in its passage 
through Parliament, it was because 
they thought that it would benefit the 
helpless and unfortunate small tenants 
who were in difficulties with their 
landlords. Had that purpose been 
carried out? He was glad that the 
noble Lord the Member for South Pad- 
dington was in his place, because he 
considered it to be not only the proper 
but the essential part of economy, when 
money was voted by Parliament, to de- 
vote it to the purpose for which it was 
intended, and not wastefully and use- 
lessly expend it. It was all very well 
for the Chief Secretary to say that 
previous legislation had produced in- 
equality, but that was no reason why 
the inequality should be exaggerated. 
The right hon. Gentleman should be 
mindful of the fact that the Public 
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Revenue was not derived from a small 
class of the community, but from the 
consumption of various commodities by 
the people generally, and very largely 
from the wages of working men. It 
would be difficult to go upon a public 
platform and defend the system upon 
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which this money, extracted from 
the pockets of the working classes, had 
been employed in assisting, not men 
belonging to their own class, but the 
gentlemen farmers of Ulster in securing 
a larger margin of profit for comfort 
and even luyury. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER ( Wolver- 
hampton, E.) wished to say a few words 
from the English taxpayers’ point of 
view. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary said that any limitation 
in an Act of this sort was, in itself, a 
defect. But there could be no greater 
calamity than to pass an Act of this sort 
without a limitation. But the right hon. 
Gentleman appeared to forget that there 
was actually a limitation existing at this 
moment. The story which had been 
told by his right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Bradford as to the proceedings 
upon the Bill of 1885 was somewhat 
mysterious, which was solved neither 
by Hansard nor by the Journals of the 
House. When the Ashbourne Act was 
pa through its later stages his right 

on. Friend moved an Amendment fix- 
ing a limit of £2,000. The Government 
accepted the Amendment, but struck 
out £2,000 and substituted £3,000. 
The question was put ‘ that those words 
be there inserted.” Hansard reported 
that they were so put, and there was no 
mention of their having been struck out 
in the House of Lords before the 
Bill received the Royal Assent. So 
far as Hansard went, and his right 
hon. Friend’s recollection went, the 
House of Commons did insert a 
limitation, although it did not appear 
in the Act. But whether that was 
so or not, by the Act of last Session 
a limit was fixed of £5,000. Therefore 
the principle of a limit was admitted. 
It was considered to be wrong to make 
any advance in excess of £5,000. That 
brought them down to a question of 
degree as to what the limit should be, 
and to a question of degree only be- 
cause the principle was conceded. He 
spoke in the interest of the British tax- 

ayer, and he would like to know what 
justification there could be for the Eng- 
lish Exchequer being asked to advance 
money to enakle occupiers of land in 
Ireland to purchase their holdings? 
This was not proposed as a great poli- 
tical scheme; the Government did not 
demand the passing of the Bill as a 
great measure dealing with the whole 
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uestion of land in Ireland. If they 
dia, other considerations would arise. 
It was proposed because it was said 
that social order was imperilled in cer- 
tain districts in Ireland, and it was said 
that, in order to tranquillize these dis- 
tricts, the British Exchequer might well 
incur some financial risk, which the 
noble Lord the Member for South Pad- 
dington pointed out the other night. 
The noble Lord was prepared to risk to 
a limited extent in order to produce a 
beneficial result. That was a strong 
order to the English taxpayers to begin 
with, that they were to provide hard 
cash for the purpose of bringing about 
social improvement in Ireland; but he 
would concede that, for this purpose, 
such risk might well be undertaken. 
But it was not right that the money 
of the English Exchequer should be 
used for the purpose of enabling the 
thriving tenant-farmers of Ulster to 
buy their lands upon specially advan- 
tageous terms. If it was proposed to 
do this for Ulster, why should not 
similar opportunities be given to farm- 
ers in Staffordshire or Essex, where 
there had been as great agricultural de- 
pression and distress as in any part 
of the United Kingdom. They would 
only be too delighted to be told that in- 
stead of -paying their rent in future 
they should pay so much less, and in 
49 years the holding should be their 
own. He was not sure that they might 
not some day have to deal with the 
English Land Question on avery different 
basis from what they bad ever done 
before, and for that purpose the credit 
of the State might sooner or later be 
evoked. But that was not the purpose 
of this Bill. The avowed and only jus- 
tification of the Bill, unless it were to 
apply to the farmers of England and 
Wales, was that it was calculated to 
restore social order in the disturbed dis- 
tricts in Ireland. Social order was only 
disturbed in the districts where there 
were wretchedly small holdings of £3 
or £4 a-year, which rendered it impos- 
sible for the tenant to pay his rent, and 
where agrarian disturbance arose from 
the eonstant friction between the tenants 
and their landlords. There was no 
agrarian disturbance caused by the con- 
dition of the large tenants, though it 
was to these that the bulk of the money 
already advanced had been applied. 
There was no agrarian disturbance be- 
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tween the large tenants and their land- 
lords, and no agrarian disturbance in 
Ulster. He must express his opinion 
that the case of the London Companies 
was one of the most flagrant cases 
under this Act. They had put in a 
claim for money which, when they 
got it, they were obliged to re- 
invest, and had _ received between 
£400,000 and £500,000. This money 
had gone into the pockets of the City 
Companies in order to carry out an 
arrangement which there was not one 
shred of social disorder to justify. The 
advance of money by the State must rest 
on the question of social order, and it was 
very well known that agrarian disturb- 
ances and socia’ disorder arose only inthe 
case of the poorest tenants, whose hold- 
ings were much below even a £2,000 
limit. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary further stated that there 
was great disadvantage in being obliged 
to retain a landlord who was himself 
the centre of social disaffection. That 
was only another way of multiplying 
the social grievance. He intended to 
support the Amendment of his right 
hon. Friend. He failed to see upon 
what principle a large tenant, paying 
a rent of £200 a-year, could be en- 
titled to an advance from the State for 
the purchase of his holding, and he 
hoped that the Chief Secretary, now 
that the principle of some limit had 
been conceded, would accept the limit 
of £2.000 suggested in the Amendment. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
(Paddington, 8.) said, he did not at all 
concur in the basis of the argument of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
fur Wolverhampton (Mr. Henry H. 
Fowler). The main object of the Act 
of 1885 had not been to restore social 
order in Ireland, though if it had had 
that effect so much the better. That, 
however, he did not at all hold to be the 
main object of the Act. The State 
assisted tenants to purchase land for 
the purpose, as he understood it, of 
getting rid of what was regarded as an 
incumbrance on the land which rendered 
it altogether impossible to bring about 
the development and improvement of the 
land. For that purpose Parliament had 
felt ever since the passing of the Irish 
Church Act that, as far as the cultivation 
of the laad went, the so-called landlords 
had been reduced to such a position that 
the sooner they were bought out the 
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better it would be. It was absurd to 
argue that the object of the Government 
had been to restore social order in dis- 
turbed districts in Ireland. The opera- 
tion of the Act must, by its nature, bea 
chance operation. The Government 
could not pick and choose, and say 
‘ Here is a district which is disturbed ; 
we will give the power of purchase here ; 
but there is another district which is not 
disturbed and there shall be no power 
of purchase.” But if by chance pur- 
chase occurred in districts where there 
had been disturbance, with the result of 
producing a state of great tranquillity, 
then obviously the beneficial result of 
the Act had been proved. Having 
thought it right to point out to the right 
hon. Gentleman that it was possible to 
hold a different view to that which he 
had expressed, he would now turn to 
the argument of the hon. Member for 
West Belfast. The hon. Member stated 
with some positiveness that it had been 
the general intention of the Parliament 
of 1885, understood in all quarters of 
that House, thatthe Actshould beapplied 
mainly to small tenants. He coal not 
at all agree with that view. He did 
not think that the Government—and he 
could speak with some authority on the 
matter—had any such view before them 
at all. The object of the Act of 1885 
had been purely experimental—an ex- 
periment both in regard to the small, 
the moderate-sized and the larger farms. 
They had desired to find out what 
would be the effect on Irish land and 
on social order of dispossessing the in- 
cumbent; what was the nature of the 
security the tenunt farmers of Ireland 
would afford to the State; and what 
section would provide the best security. 
If a limit had been introduced into the 
Bill it was a mistake, and he altogether 
disagreed with the view of the right 
hon. Member for Bradford. There was 
no limitation contained in the Act of 
1885. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: The Go- 
vernment accepted it. 

Lorv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
Accepted a limit ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: Yes; ac- 
cepted the limit I proposed. 

orp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL : 

A limit of £3,000 ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: I must ex- 
plain. At first I proposed a limit of 
£2,000, but on the Report of the Bill 
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the Government agreed to accept a limit 
of £3,000. 

Lorv RANDOLPH CHURCHILI 
said, that his recollection was altogether 
at fault in regard to the circumstances 
referred to by the right hon. Gentleman. 
But it must not be supposed that it 
all took place pending a General Election. 
The Bill was as nearly as possible ship- 
wrecked at the last moment, and it was 
only by a rapid agreement outside that 
the Government were able to pass it. 
He thought there were hon. Gentlemen 
opposite who would confirm that view. 
The Bill was passed for an experi- 
mental purpose, and any limits that 
were introduced were a mistake. The 
limit of £5,000 introduced into the Act 
of 1887 passed without opposition, and 
he did not see why they should now go 
back from the limit of £5,000 which was 
introduced in that year. Take the 
County of Limerick for instance. There 
was a considerable amount of agrarian 
disturbance there, and surely it was 
desirable that the tenants, many of 
whom were substantial farmers, should 
be placed in a position to purchase their 
holdings. That advantage ought to be 
retained in the present Bill. The evil 
was that by inserting too narrow alimit 
they might, in some instances, prevent 
an entire estate from being sold when it 
would be for the benefit of social order 
that it should be sold. He had made 
these remarks because he did not wish 
to be understood to be altogether ia 
accord with the right hon. Member for 
Wolverhampton. 

Mr. RATHBONE (Carnarvonshire, 
Arfon) would suggest that there was 
one practical way of meeting the 
difficulty. ‘There could be no difficulty 
in making a further addition to the Bill 
to provide that where a large portion 
of the same estate was sold to small 
tenants the Land Commissioners should 
not be debarred from exceeding the 
limit provided in the Bill for the sake 
of effecting the sale of an entire estate. 
Anyone who had been in the habit of 
crossing the Channel would be aware 
that most tenants who paid a rent of 
£200 or £300 a-year would, on becoming 
owners, at once set up as landlords, and 
smaller tenants took holdings from them. 
It had been shown in the debates on 
former Bills—especially in connection 
with the estates of Lord Portsmouth— 
that the most profitable farms for 
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peasant owners’ cultivation were those 
which were rented at from £20 to £30 
a-year. Such holdings could be worked 
to great advantage and profit. Why 
then, if the Government were not dis- 
posed to accept a hard and fast limit, 
should they not agree to the Amend- 
ment with a proviso to meet exceptional 
cases. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness) said, he felt 
bound to condemn the system carried 
out in some parts of Ireland by which 
the land had been allowed to come into 
the possession of large graziers, the 
original tenants having been driven out 
in the famine years—1846, 1847 and 
1848. As there was nothing to culti- 
vate on the mountain and bog land in 
which these unfortunate peasants had 
been compelled to take refuge, he feared 
that in some of the congested districts 
nothing remained but migration or 
emigration. Only last year a case was 
taken before the late Parliamentary 
Under Secretary for Ireland—Colonel 
King-Harman—where it was pointed 
out that in one of the most fertile plains 
in Ireland there was no tillage what- 
ever worth calling tillage. The whole 
was originally held by 400 or 500 small 
tenants, who paid rents of £7 and £8 
up to £10 a-year, but these men had 
been driven upon the hillside and the 
bog, and one of the first questions for 
an Irish Parliament to consider would 
be whether the land was to be held by 
large graziers or restored to the Irish 

asants who had been deprived of it. 

t was an important question whether 
these people were to dispossess the 
graziers or were forced to emigrate to 
America andthe Colonies. At the present 
moment the Irish landlord was merely 
a rent receiver, who performed no useful 
duty. What was wanted was that these 
large grazing occupiers should be got 
rid of and the land restored to the 
people. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) 
said, there was a common, but an 
erroneous, idea that a large sum had 
been spent upon the farmers of Ulster 
who did not need it. A great portion of 
the money had gone to one of the most 
troublesome districts in Ulster, which 
did not at all partake of the character 
of the rest of the Province, and was 
certainly not loyal to the Party in 
power. The Land Act of 1881 was 
chock-full of exemptions, and as he was 
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against all exemptions, he would not be 
a party to the setting up of new ones. 
Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy, &c.) said, he did not concur 
with the noble Lord the Member for 
South Paddington that the Act of 
1885 was passed in order to get rid 
of the incumbrances which then existed 
on the land of Ireland. He was sure 
that Parliament would never have con- 
sented to pour out the money of the 
taxpayers of the country for the mere 
object of paying up incumbrances on 
the land; or, in other words, buying 
out the landlords. The Act was 
passed as a political movement with a 
view of restoring social order. The 
Arrears Act and other Acts dealt 
with the small tenants on the land, not 
with the large tenants. With regard 
to the large tenants the Act had been 
very much abused. Last night he had 
mentioned a very strong case, which he 
would repeat, in support of the right 
hon. Gentleman’s Amendment. It was 
a case in which an advance of £5,000 
had been made to a man who was not 
an old but a new farmer, who had come 
in, within the last 10 years, under Lord 
Ashbourne’s Act, to purchase 300 acres, 
and this man was also in possession of 
another farm of 400 acres, another of 
100 acres, and several others, amounting 
to about 1,000 acres altogether. To 
enable a person of that kind to add farm 
to farm—a man whom hon. Members 
below the Gangway would call a land- 
grabber—and who would be a landlord 
and not a peasant proprietor, was a 
great abuse. There was another case 
which he had some delicacy in quoting, 
because it contained a reference to an 
hou. Member who sat on the Opposition 
side of the House. He quoted it from 
The Times, which stated that, by a pro- 
cess of family arrangement, on one of 
the principal estates in the North of 
Kerry, that of Mr. Gunn Mahony, his 
brother, Mr. Pierce Mahony, had pur- 
chased a farm upon it and had become 
@ peasant proprietor. He was by no 
means averse to an arrangement of that 
kind, for it might be that in many 
instances it was desirable to divide big 
estates, but what he did object to was 
that they should be divided at the ex- 
pense of the British taxpayer. Some 
hon. Members asked why he should be so 
little careful of the money of the British 





| taxpayer; why should he want to give 
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it all to the small tenants and not to the 
large tenants? If this were not a finan- 
cial transaction which set aside all the 
ordinary operations of finance, he should 
certainly agree with his hon. Friends, 
especially if there was any real hope to 
get their money back again. But he con- 
fessed that he did not expect to see again 
the colour of the money which we were 
lending to the Irish tenants under cir- 
cumstances which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer told them did not amount to 
a justifiable financial operation. As we 
were advancing our money to Ireland at 
three per cent when other people would 
not advance it except at five or six or ten 
per cent, it could not be a sound finan- 
cial operation, and we were advancing 
money which we should probably never 
get back again. It was only by apply- 
ing the money to the purchase of small 
holdings in order to establish a broad 
basis on which the future prosperity of 
Ireland should rest, that they could 
attain the object they had in view. 
Home Rule must come sooner or later, 
and they must guard against throwing 
good money after bad. He was much 
opposed to this operation altogether ; 
he was opposed to the advance of the 
money of the British taxpayer for ex- 
periments when he did not think we 
should ever get it back again. He re- 
gretted that the Government would not 
accept the Amendment, and said it cer- 
tainly appeared that they had come to 
thedetermination of rejecting everything 
that might be proposed. 

Mr. CHILDERS (Edinburgh, 8.) 
said, that he had taken very litile part 
in the debates on this Bill. On the 
other hand he had listened with great 
attention to the whole of the important 
speeches which had been made, both 
that day and‘on other occasions. He had 
risen now to make some remarks in 
reply to the observations of the noble 
Lord the Member for South Paddington 
(Lord Randolph Churchill) upon the 
speech of his right hon. Friend the 
Member for East Wolverhampton (Mr. 
Henry H. Fowler). There were two 
arguments in the noble Lord’s speech 
which struck him as requiring an early 
answer, and he was anxious to meet 
those two arguments or objections as 
well as he could. The noble Lord 
seemed to suppose that the Act of 1885 
was the original Act under which the 
principle of advances by the State was 
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conceded by Parliament, and the founda- 
tion of the present policy, and that that 
Act did not aim at securing social order 
in Ireland, but at ensuring that land- 
lords should, if possible, be men of 
substance, so that those unable to im- 
prove their estates should be got rid 
of. Perhaps the noble Lord would 
allow him to remind him, that the Act 
of 1885 was not the foundation of the 
present policy nor the original Act in 
which the principle of advances made by 
Parliament was based. It was the Act 
of 1881 which was the original Act, and 
the Act of 1885 made two not very large 
differences from the Act of 1881. Ac- 
cording to the Act of 1881, which laid 
down in much detail the proceedings for 
these loans, only three-fourths of the 
amount required could be advanced to 
the tenants. The Act of 1885 merely 
amended the fifth part of the Act of 
1881, and provided that the whole 
amount might be advanced on the prin- 
ciple of Part V. of the Act of 1881, with 
the further provision that one-fifth of 
the whole amount should be temporarily 
deposited with the Commission. They 
had, therefore, to go back to the Act of 
1881, and the debates which took place 
on that occasion, if they wanted to see 
clearly what the object of Parliament 
was in enabling the tenants to make ar- 
rangements with their landlords. By re- 
ferring to the debates of 1881 it would be 
seen that the promotion of social order 
was the main object of the policy then 
adopted by Parliament, and not getting 
rid of certain landlords who are notin a 
position to do their duty by their 
tenants and to improve their estates. 
The noble Lord had also fallen into 
another error which he would endeavour 
to point out. The noble Lord had spoken 
of advances to the tenants under the 
Act of 1885 as if it was contemplated 
and x quisite that when such advances 
were made that the whole of the estate 
affected should be purchased. * 

Lorv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
I did not say that it was requisite under 
the Act, but what I said was, that it 
would be of advantage. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, he thought he 
could show the noble Lord that just the 
opposite was the case. The Acts of 
1881 and 1885 contained provisions for 
both purposes. There was a provision 
which applied to the case where the 
whole of the estate was to be purchased, 
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and there was a provision for advances 
being made, but the two purposes were 
kept quite separate under the Act of 
1881. Both that Act and the Act of 
1885 put it into the power of the Com- 
missioners, under certain circumstances, 
to purchase direct from the landlord 
the whole estate where they were 
satisfied that there was a fair proportion 
of tenants, he thought three-fourths or 
four-fifths—{An hon. Member: Four- 
fifths. |—coming forward to purchase 
back afterwards from the Commis- 
sioners. That power, as he had said, 
was initiated in the Act of 1881, but it 
was quite distinct from the power to 
make advances to tenants to enable 
them to purchase their rent from their 
landlords, and if the noble Lord would 
look at the Act, he would see that there 
was no suggestion in that part of the 
Act that purchase should be made by 
the general body of tenants. The pur- 
chase might be effected by a single 
tenant, the words of the Act being that 
the Land Commission should give cer- 
tain facilities to ‘“‘any tenant’ who 
sought to take advantage of the Act. On 
the other hand, in purchasing an entire 
estate the Commissioners were to be 
satisfied that the greater part would 
be bought back by the tenants. The 
effect of these two different processes 
under the Acts of 1881 and 1885 showed 
that they had to deal with two states of 
things—with estates in which nearly 
the whole body of the tenants were 
prepared to become purchasers, in 
which case the Commissioners pur- 
chased the estate and then re-sold it, 
and also with cases in which there 
was no presumption whatever that any 
large body of tenants would become 
purchasers, but in which advances were 
made toasingle tenant to enable him to 
purchase his holding. He hoped he had 
succeeded in showing the noble Lord 
that two utterly distinct and different 
processes were contemplated under these 
Acts. No inconvenience had yet arisen, 
and no unfairness to the tenants, if there 
was a general wish to purchase an estate 
from a landlord, although some of the 
tenants did not desire to come in, nor 
if only single tenants desired to pur- 
chase. There was ample provision to 
meet each case. He would pass, how- 
ever, from that subject to another part 
of the question, with which he thought 
he ought to deal. He confessed that he 
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had been very much alarmed by a state- 
ment which had been made by theright 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary that 
night. A similar statement was made 
in the earlier stages of the Bill by the 
hon. Member for the Southport division 
of Lancashire (Mr. Curzon), who went 
so far as to use the word defrauded. 
The hon. Member said that both land- 
lords and tenants would be defrauded, 
and injustice would be done if a body 
of landlords and tenants, being willing 
to sell and purchase, were unable to do 
so owing to the limitation of the total 
amount of money to be advanced by 
Government. That was of course only 
the opinion expressed by an unofficial 
person who had no connection with the 
Government. But that night they had 
had from the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland a declaration 
practically to the same effect. The right 
hon. Gentleman said it would be very 
unfair if one class or set of tenants were 
allowed to purchase under the Bill and 
another class or set were not so em- 
powered. 

Mr. A. J. BALFUUR said, that what 
he did say was that where the landlord 
was anxious to sell and the tenant 
anxious to buy, there would be a sore 
feeling towards the small tenants, whom 
hon. Members wanted to benefit, in con- 
sequence of the limitation. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, the right hon. 
Gentleman went further; he compared 
two estates, in one of which the whole 
of the tenants might have purchased, 
and in the other might hereafter be de- 
barred because of the large size of their 
farms. He wished to point out to the 
right hon. Gentleman that the result, 
state it as they would, came to this— 
that if they passed that Bill without such 
an Amendment as that which was pro- 

sed by his right hon. Friend, after that 

eclaration from the Chief Secretary, and 
after the remarks that were so much 
applauded which came from so good a 
representative of his Party as the hon. 
Member for the Southport Division, 
they would undoubtedly lay down the 
principle that all the landlords and 
tenants in Ireland were entitled to the 
benefits of the Bill, no matter what 
sums might be required to give them 
those benefits. The result might be 
that they would have an agitation of a 
most dangerous kind, under which a 
claim would be sent up to the British 
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Parliament for an advance of the public 
money on the ground that by the prin- 
ciple laid down all landlords and tenants 
in Ireland were entitled to receive an 
advance from the public money which 
might not be restricted to £5,000,000, 
£10,000,000, or £20,000,000. In fact, 
any amount of advances might be de- 
manded from Parliament without a 
shadow of security to the British tax- 
payer, who would have to provide the 
money. He hoped the Committee would 
pause before they allowed such a prin- 
ciple to be virtually adopted by the 
House. So far it had not been contra- 
dicted by any Member of Her Majesty’s 
Government. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) 
said, that if the argument of the Go- 
vernment was worth anything, it was an 
argumentin favour of no limitation at all, 
and it would be better to take the £5,000 
limit out of the Bill altogether. The 
noble Lord had mentioned a grievance 
which existed in connection with an 
estate in the County of Limerick, where, 
but for the £5,000, the whole estate 
might be purchased and great good done 
to the cause of social order. If that 
were really so it would be better to esta- 
blish the £5,000 limit altogether ; if the 
argument was of any value whatever it 
went the length of requiring that they 
should sweep the limit away and clear 
the entire deck. When they were dis- 
cussing the Land Bill last year, and the 
position of town-parks, leaseholders, 
graziers, and residential holdings. they 
warned the Government that they were 
sowing the seeds of future disorder. 
What was their poe now when they 
came to deal with the question of pur- 
chase? He thought the Committee had 
a right to expect from the Government 
something more than an absolute re- 
fusal. He would not object to the sug- 
gestion of the hon. Member for the 
Arfon Division of Carnarvon (Mr. Rath- 
bone), whose moderation, he thought, 
ought to commend itself to the Govern- 
ment, and who had not taken, so far as 
he remembered, any very strong views 
with regard to the present Bill. The 
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suggestion of the hon. Member for Car- 
narvon was that there should be some 
elasticity in the limitation—that there 
should be a £2,000 limit, unless the Land 
Commission found that by introducing 
that limit the sale of some large estate 
would be prevented. 


If the Govern- 
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ment would accept an Amendment of 
that kind it would go far to smooth the 
present situation, but they would not 
accept it. Unfortunately they had taken 
up the view that they would accept no 
change whatever, not even a comma or 
a line in the Bill. If the Government 
wanted to prevent the sale of an entire 
estate by reason of a limitation of this 
sort, why did they hesitate to adopt the 
suggestion of the hon. Member? Byso 
doing they would put up a beacon-light 
to guide the Land Commissioners, to 
whom they would give some power of 
expansion. If the Commissioners in 
some important case possessed this power, 
which need not be exercised with the 
assent of the Treasury, he thought it 
would facilitate instead of shipwreck 
the entire transaction where it was desi- 
rable that such transaction should take 
place. He, therefore, urgently com- 
mended the suggestion of the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite. It seemed to him 
that the Government were perpetuating 
a very vicious system by some of the 
purchases which had already been 
effected, because, as his hon. Friend the 
Member for Caithness (Dr. Clark) had 
pointed out, if they sold a holding of 
2,000 acres to a large grazier he would 
soon sub-let to the men on the bog and 
the hillside who had been driven from 
the low-lying land, and they would per- 
petuate the very system against which 
they had been struggling. What would 
happen was that the moment the Act 
passed the men who held the large 
grazing farms would try to obtain sub- 
teuants from among those who had 
been driven to the hillside, and the 
system which was now so much de- 
plored would be re-established. He 
thought that men in that position should 
be put in a kind of patria potestas, so 
that their power of alienation without 
the consent of the Land Commissioners 
should be limited. In the same way, 
when the State was giving these large 
sums of money, some regard should be 
had to the interests of the country; and, 
with that view, some powers should be 
conferred upen the Land Commissioners 
to enable them to check any of the 
scandalous transactions to which re- 
ference had been made on that side of 
the House. 

Mr. 8. SMITH (Flintshire) said, he 
hoped the Government would see their 
way, in some degree or other, to accept 
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the principle of the Amendment. He 
thought that it would be an immense 
advantage to Ireland to estabiish a sys- 
tem for the creation of peasant proprie- 
tors. He understood that the object of 
the Bill was to encourage that system, 
and that it was not introduced in order 
to enable large farmers to buy up 
their farms. The adoption of suc 
a principle would be a complete abuse 
of the understanding upon which the 
grant was made; and he, for one, would 
enter a strong protest against it. He 
thought they ought to clear the ground, 
and understand thoroughly what they 
were doing, and not make the provisions 
of the Bill so wide as to admit of trans- 
actions taking place which lay outside the 
scope of the Bill. It was not the business 
of the State at all to enable large farmers 
to buy their farms, although he held that, 
under certain circumstances, it might be 
a satisfactory thing for the State to 
encourage the question of peasant pro- 
nan in Ireland on the plan adopted 
y the States of Central Europe. 
He maintained, first of all, that 
the State money ought not to be 
ate for the purchase of large farms ; 
ut, at the same time, he was of opinion 
that it ought not to be given for the 
purchase of miserable small holdings 
upon which they could obtain no 
security for the repayment of the 
money advanced. They must employ 
other machinery for aiding that class 
of tenant. They could not advance the 
money of the State for the purchase of 
holdings that were only worth £1 or £2 
a-year with any reasonable expectation 
of getting the money repaid. Nor was 
it desirable to advance money for the 
purchase of farms with a rental of £100 
to £200 a-year. The suitableness of this 
system was confined to the intermediate 
class who held farms of from £10 to £30 
and £40, and, possibly, up to £100. They 
wanted men with enough land to live 
upon, and they ought to prevent 
any attempt to subdivision after pur- 
chase. It was the business of the 
State to see that those men paid due 
regard to their own interests, and to 
prevent them from cutting their own 
throats. They wanted to do something 
for the benefit of the mass of the 
Irish people, and not for the landlords 
or the large farmers. Nor was the system 
suited for the miserable holdings in the 
congested districts. They were legisla- 
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ting for that large class of the Irish 
peasantry who could give ample security, 
for the money advanced, to the State. 
Schemes of land purchase were required 
not so much for extremely poor and 
helpless people as for the average 
tenants with holdings worth from £10 
up to £50 a-year. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he did 
not propose to enter upon a survey of 
the last part of the debate, although he 
ccatenel that a great deal had fallen 
from the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for South Edinburgh (Mr. 
Childers) to which he should like to 
reply. He had only risen to say that 
he could not withdraw from the posi- 
tion he had taken up with regard to the 
Amendment of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Central Bradford 
(Mr. Shaw Lefevre). The hon. and 
learned Member for North Longford 
(Mr. T. M. Healy) had accused him of 
being absolutely unwilling to accept 
any Amendments on the Bill whatever, 
of ignoring all the arguments and state- 
ments that had been made, and taking 
his stand upon the absolute letter of the 
Bill. Now he (Mr. A. J. Balfour) did 
not admit the “‘ soft impeachment.”’ He 
certainly could not withdraw from the 
position he had taken in regard to the 
Amendment then under discussion, and 
he must express his adherence to the 
views he had laid before the Committee. 
He could not imperil the sale of estates 
which probably ought to be sold and 
which would not be sold if the limita- 
tions proposed were introduced, but at 
the same time he thought there was a 
great deal to be said in favour of the 
suggestion which had been thrown out 
by his hon. Friend the Member for the 
Arfon Division of Carnarvon (Mr. Rath- 
borne) and which was supported by the 
hon. and learned Member for North 
Longford. If words could be drafted 
embodying that suggestion, he believed 
it would give both the elasticity which 
he desired to see and also impose limi- 
tation up to a certain point in accord- 
ance with the wishes of the right hon. 
Member for Central Bradford. To that 
extent he was anxious to meet the 
general view of the Committee, and the 
hon. and learned Solicitor General for 
Ireland would submit words embodying 
the suggestion. 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mavpey) (Dublin Uni- 
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versity) said, he had adopted the words 
of the limiting clause of the Land Act 
of 1887. The words he suggested were— 

‘* No advance shall be made by the Land 

Commission to any one purchaser of land under 
the Land Law (Ireland) Act exceeding the sum 
of £3,000 unless in the opinion of the Land 
Commission the advance of such — amount, 
not exceeding £5,000, be expedient for the pur- 
pose of carrying out sales on the estate of the 
said landlord.” 
He thought the less they had of a hard- 
and-fast line the better. By this 
Amendment, in administering the Act, 
the Land Commission would ve bound, 
whenever any advance was applied for 
exceeding £3,060, to rejectit, unless they 
thought that the advance was desirable 
in order to facilitate the sale of an entire 
estate. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE suggested 
that the sum of £2,000 should be insorted 
instead of £3,000. He had based the 
whole of his. arguments upon a limita- 
tion of that nature. Subject to that 
understanding, he was quite willing to 
accept the words proposed by the Go- 
vernment. 

Mr. SEXTON said, that an advance 
of £3,000 would cover a holding worth 
£120 a-year. He maintained that that 
limitation was too high, and that an 
advance of £2,000, which would cover a 
rent of £100 a-year, was all that was 
necessary. Ferms up to that limit 
might very well be left to the operation 
of the exception. He had already 
pointed out that 277 tenants had ab- 
sorbed nearly £1,000,000 of the first 
advances by the State, while the whole 
of the small tenants only got £500,000 
between them. Suppose, for instance, 
there were 20 farms on one estate, each 
of which required an advance of £3,000 
to enable the tenants to purchase their 
holdings, surely it would be a scandal for 
the Land Commission to advance to so 
limited a number of applicants so large 
asum as £60,000. is Own opinion 
was that there should be a limit to the 
sum of money which could be advanced 
in any particular case. 

Mr. HARRIS (Galway, E.) said, he 
was grateful to the Government for hay- 
ing accepted the proposal of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Central 
Bradford. It was his impression that 
the worst security they could obtain was 
the security they would derive from 
establishing a new class of landlords in 
Ireland. He remembered the time when 
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very strong objections were entertained 
in Ireland to what were known as mid- 
dlemen. It was thought that if they got 
rid of the middlemen Ireland would 
soon be in a better condition than she 
then was. But, so far as he could 
judge by the provisions of the present 
Bill, they were going to increase the 
number of the middlemen by creating a 
large number of small landlords. One 
of the most dangerous things connected 
with Irish affairs was the desire that 
they there had to acquire land and 
to connect themselves with the small 
gentry of the country. It took away 
many industrious people from various 
employments, and turned the mind of 
the country entirely towards land. If 
any system could be adopted by which 
peasant proprietors could be established 
in Ireland it was, no doubt, a very bene- 
ficial object. But if they wanted to re- 
establish the landlord system in Ireland, 
and to convert the tenants into land- 
lords, they would run the risk of losing 
the money they invested, and it would 
be the duty of hon. Members on that 
side of the House to give every opposi- 
tion they could to the new class of land- 
lords they proposed to establish; and 
for one aa that might be said against 
the landlords of Ireland ten might be 
said against the graziers, for the feeling 
against that class was much stronger in 
Ireland than against the landlords 
themselves. Why should they give 
money to the Irish graziers—a class of 
men who had destroyed agriculture as a 
science in the country? Why should 
they make advances to those men, while 
the industrious and energetic farmers in 
Scotland and England, who really gave 
employment to the labouring classes, 
and protected their business in such a 
manner as to promote the general wel- 
fare of the country, were altogether 
ignored? Ho failed to understand why 
the State should give money to middle- 
men to perpetuate the pernicious system 
of grass-farming in Ireland, while they 
refused any assistance whatever to the 
Scotch and English farmers who culti- 
vated the land in such a way as to benefit 
every class of the community. 

Mr. RATHBONE suggested that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Central Bradford should accept the 
words proposed by the hon. and learned 
Solicitor General for Ireland, on the 
understanding that if it did not carry 
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out the objects aimed at it might be 
amended afterwards. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, he was 
willing to accept the proposed words on 
the understanding that £2,000 was sub- 
stituted for £3,000. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he was 
not quite certain about that, seeing that 
£3,000 was the figure fixed in the Acts 
of 1881 and 1885. Parliament, there- 
fore, on two occasions had accepted that 
as the limit. He hoped the right hon. 
Gentleman would feel that he had made 
a considerable concession to him, and 
that he would not press him further, 
all the more as those who were practi- 
cally acquainted with the working of the 
Act were of opinion that the figure of 
£3,000 would lead to a better result than 
that of £2,000. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, he 
would accept the figure of £3,000, subject 
to an inquiry as to what the number of 
cases were in which advances between 
£2,000 and £3,000 had been made. If 
it should turn out in the Report that a 
large proportion of the advances were 
between £2,000 and £3,000, then he 
thought that the lower figure ought to 
be accepted. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE, in moving 
the insertion of the following new 
Clause :— 

(Prevention of colourable transactions.) 

**No advance shall be made by the Land 
Commissioners in respect of any holding which 
has not been occupied by the tenant or his pre- 
decessors in title as a distinct and separate 
tenancy during the period of not less than five 
years,”’ 
said, the new Clause he had to propose 
was for the purpose of preventing the 
fictitious creation of tenancies in order to 
enable landlords and tenants to avail 
themselves of the Act. To some extent 
the alteration the Government had con- 
sented to make met most of his views, 
but he was afraid that in some respects 
it might rather tend to add to the 
number of fictitious tenancies against 
which the present Amendment was 
directed. There were two other 
classes of fictitious tenancies created 
under the system. He believed there 
were not infrequent cases where a land- 
lord wishing to sell had broken up his 
demesne lands, dividing them among his 
sons and relatives, in order to enable him 
to get the benefit of purchase under 
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Lord Ashbourne’s Act. Numerous acts 
of this kind had occurred, he believed, 
within the last few years. Hecould not 
say that they were fraudulent, because 
the Land Commissioners had full know- 
ledge of what was done, but he called 
them fraudulent cases of —— for the 

ur of gaining the advantage of the 
Ket’ ‘The Fandlord wishing png ted 
money at 3 vd cent, instead of having 
to pay the higher rate he would be 
charged in the open market, had broken 
up his estate and let it colourably to 
his sons. He had then applied to the 
Land Commission for an advance of 
money, and had been able to obtain it 
at 3 per cent; whereas, if he had gone 
into the open market, he would be 
obliged to pay at least 5 per cent. Those 
were colourable transactions which he 
desired to put a stop to. As he had 
said, cases of this kind had been agreed 
to by the Land Commissioners with full 
knowledge of the circumstances, under 
the idea that they were in accordance 
with the spirit of the Act. The other 
cases to which the ciause applied were 
those which would not come within the 
limit of £5,000, but where a tenancy 
already existed of more than the value of 
£5,000. Such holdings had been broken 
up and re-let so as to bring them within 
the limit, and enable the landlords, 
acting in combination with the tenants, 
to avail themselves of the provisions of 
the Act. He believed that cases of that 
kind also had not infrequently occurred, 
and, as he thought they ought not to be 
allowed, the clause had beeu so drawn 
as to prevent them taking place in 
future. He proposed to make a small 
alteration in the wording of the clause, 
in order to prevent another abuse. 
After the words “ predecessor in title,” 
he proposed to add ‘‘other than pur- 
chasers since the passing of the Act.” 
That would prevent cases such as those 
which had been mentioned by the noble 
Lord the Member for the South Molton 
Division of Devon (Viscount Lyming- 
ton), where land speculators had bought 
up tenancies for the purpose of getting 
them converted into ownerships and 
then releasing them at a great profit. 
He did not see what there was in the 
Act, as it stood, to prevent a landowner 
from doing that. There was nothing to 
prevent him from refusing to sell to the 
t nant, then compelling the tenant to 
sell to him, putting in a bogus tenant, 
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and then re-selling the holding; the 
Land Commission having lent money at 
8 per cent for the purpose of facilitating 
such speculations. It was to meet those 
three Cescriptions of colourable trans- 
actions that he proposed the clause. 


New Clause (Prevention of colourable 
transactions,) — (Mr. Shaw Lefevre,)— 
brought up, and read the first time. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ That the Clause be now read a second 
time.” 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, the right 
hon. Gentleman in this clause had pro- 
posed a remedy which would go far in 
excess of the disease he alleged to exist, 
and he had given no evidence of the 
existence of the disease itself. The right 
hon. Gentleman had stated that there 
were cases in Ireland in which a land- 
lord had cut up his estate into half-a- 
dozen holdings and put in his sons, or 
other relatives, as bogus tenants; and 
having thus created three or four bogus 
tenants, he had then applied to the 
Land Commission for an advance of 
money under the provisions of the 
Land Purchase Act at 3 per cent 
to his own great personal advantage. 
Now he did not think that such a 
state of things really existed; and, 
if a case of the kind had occurred, it 
must have occurred through some error 
on the part of the Land Commissioners, 
which was to be remedied by a more 
rigid course in future, and not by a par- 
ticular limitation suggested by the right 
hon. Gentleman. As a matter of fact, 
he did not believe that the Land Com- 
missioners had been guilty in any respect 
of the carelessness with which the right 
hon. Gentleman charged them. The right 
hon. Gentleman told them that the Land 
Commission had lent themselves to 
those — what he called — colourable 
transactions, but what he (Mr. A. J. 
Balfour) called fraud. He could not 
believe that the Land Commissioners had 
beea guilty of connivance in any fraudu- 
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lent transactions of the kind. He be-| gr 


lieved that the statement was absolutely 
without foundation, and, that being so, 
he could not accept an Amendment 
which he considered to be based upon an 
error of what had actually taken place, 
and which involved the greatest slur, not 
only on the intelligence, but on the cha- 
racter of the gentlemen who had been 
engaged in administering the Act. Did 
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not the right hon. Gentleman see that 
his remedy, if adopted, would go much 
further than the disease he alleged 
existed ? He wished to exclude from the 
benefit of the Act every tenant whose 
tenancy had begun in the course of the 
last five years. They had discussed in 
those debates the evils of limitation, the 
hardship inflicted by excluding classes ; 
but was there ever a limitation of which 
those who were excluded had more rea- 
son to complain than this? Why was 
the man who had taken a farm within 
the last five years less worthy of con- 
sideration than another man who had 
held a farm for more than five years? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, his 
Amendment did not say five years before 
the passing of the Act, but five years 
before the application of it. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, the point 
was this—why wasa person who wanted 
to apply next January for a loan, because 
he = Fa a tenant for the year pre- 
ceding January next, to be excluded from 
the beneficial operation of the Act ? He 
could not conceive any justification for 
the limitation. Very likely he might be 
aman who had made money in some 
other calling, and who wished to invest 
it to the best advantage. Surely such 
a man was the very person they ought 
to encourage, and whom they would 
desire to see established as a proprietor. 
He could not understand why he should 
be singled out for exclusion. For these 
two reasons—because the remedy was 
worse than the disease, and because the 
clause would have a tendency to exclude 
desirable tenants, he felt bound to oppose 
it, and he trusted that the right hon. 
Gentleman would not press it to a 
Division. 

Mr. T, W. RUSSELL said, he knew 
of one case in which an attempt had been 
made to create a fictitious tenancy ; but 
the Land Commission refused to re- 
cognize it. The gentleman interested 
called upon him to complain of it as a 
grievance, and to state that he had a 
udge against the Land Commissioners ; 
but his (Mr. T. W. Russell’s) reply was 
that the Commissioners had acted pro- 
gs What they had done in that case 

e believed they would do in others. 

Mr. SHEEHY (Galway, 8.) said, he 
regretted that the hon. Member for 
South Tyrone (Mr. T. W. Russell) had 
not told the Committee what the case 
was to which he referred. He (Mr. 
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Sheehy) knew of cases in Ireland—in 
Galway and in Kilkenny—in which fic- 
titious tenancies had been created. The 
eases to which he referred were of this 
kind—the tenant was evicted by the 
landlord, the landlord then introduced 
a caretaker, made him the bogus tenant, 
and then sold the holding to that bogus 
tenant under Lord Ashbourne’s Act. 
He would give the particulars of one 
ease, so that the Committee might 
understand the nature of the job which 
had been perpetrated under the Act. In 
the case he had in his mind the original 
tenant owed asum of money to a person 
nemed Macnamara, and was sold out 
for the debt. Macnamara then put in 
an Emergency man as tenant of the 
farm and sold his claim to the tenant. 
Then, having got the money, he allowed 
the tenant to remain in possession for a 
year and then went away. Coffin was 
the name of the tenant. In this case 
he gave both the name of the landlord 
and the tenant, but he had not heard 
any name mentioned by the hon. Mem- 
ber for South Tyrone. The statement 
he had made related to facts which it 
was impossible to controvert. He might 
adduce other facts, if it were necessary, 
to show that it was quite possible to in- 
troduce bogus tenants and place them 
in possession of holdings, on the under- 
standing that when one year had expired 
the tenant should apply to the Land 
Commissioners for power to purchase 
under the Act. In duiuty he knew of 
a case where a distinct arrangement was 
made between the landlord and the in- 
coming tenant that at the end of one 
year the tenant should be qualified as 
tenant to purchase. He maintained that 
those were not cases for which the Act 
of Lord Ashbourne was designed at all. 
The parties to the transaction were men 
in comfortable circumstances, and, if 
they wanted to purchase, were able to 
do so out of their own money without 
obtaining advances from the State. 
They had, however, taken advantage of 
the Act to create a sort of peasant pro- 
prietor which was certainly never con- 
templated when the Act of 1885 was 
passed. It was only right that the 
Government should accept this Amend- 
ment, if only to protect the interests of 
the British taxpayer. They did not wish 
that the Commissioners should become 
farmers or landlords of the property 
which was sold under their supervision. 
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certain cases was that the Com- 


missioners had had to advertise for 
graziers, and, having failed to get 
graziers, the property had reverted to the 
original tenant. It was not known yet 
what was the amount of money the land- 
lord and tenant, by their collusion, got 
out of the Commissioners. He did not 
charge the Commissioners with anything 
like collusion, and he believed the Com- 
missioners tried todo their duty. They 
were bound by Act of Parliament to see 
that the land was worth the money 
advanced, but, if the Commissioners had 
discretion they might inquire into the 
character of the tenant. This, how- 
ever, they were not required to do now, 
but were only bound to see that there 
was proper security for the money. 
What he and his hon. Friends com- 
plained of was that the Commissioners 
were not safeguarded; they were not 
given instructions in the Act by which 
they might conserve the public money, 
and by which such instances of bogus 
sales as he had mentioned might be 
prevented. 

Mr. CLANOY (Dublin Oo., N.) said, 
that the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary had kept back the names of 
the sellers and buyers in these cases, 
and hon. Members therefore could not 
supply him with as many instances as 
they might have been able to give him 
had they had the names before them. 
But they were not without some cases, 
and he begged to call the right hon. 
Gentleman’s attention to a case which 
came before Mr. Justice Lawson and a 
jury in Dublin on the 12th of Novem- 
ber, 1886, a case which illustrated the 
facilities with which the Act had been 
used for benefiting the landlord only. 
From the statement made in the case he 
found that a gentleman in Donegal, by 
the death of his brother, became the 
owner of certain lands. The gentleman 
created a tenancy in the farm by letting 
it to a neighbouring farmer at a rent of 
£65 a-year. Application was then made 
by the occupier to the Land Commission 
for the purchase of the land, and the 
Commissioners advanced money repre- 
senting 20 years’ purchase. Three 
weeks afterwards the temporary tenant 
re-conveyed the land to the landlord, 
and he then succeeded in getting a loan 
on his own land at the ordinary rate of 
repayment by instalment. What answer 
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was there to a case of that kind, and 
that sort of case was no uncommon one ? 
In his opivion this Bill, whatever other 
persons might think about it, was pri- 
marily intended to enable the landlords, 
who were now creating bogus tenancies, 
to sell the land. In other words, it was 
a last device of the Government for de- 
feating the Plan of Campaign. The 
Lord Lieutenant, speaking at Belfast the 
other day—and the Chief Secretary had 
since repeated the statement—said that 
160 farms had been re-let in Ireland 
recently. It was an extraordinary thing, 
however, that the Government would not 
give any information about these farms 
—where they were, or who were the 
persons who had taken them. He 
granted for a moment that some form of 
letting had been gone through in the 
case of these 160 farms; but he could 
readily understand the nature of the 
cases from specimens he would furnish 
to the Committee. They knew that a 
certain number of the 160 farms com- 
prised the Coolgreany estate. They had 
it on the authority of Captain Hamilton, 
the ex-Secretary of the Property Defence 
Association, that 10 farms in that locality 
had been re-let. To whom had they 
been re-let? Why, to the very Emer- 
gency men who were paid so much a 
week for turning the old tenants out of 
their houses. One man, who had been 
created a tenant on this estate, had re- 
cently left the county of Kilkenny be- 
cause he was not able to pay his rent. 
Another man had been created a tenant 
whose property on his holding consisted 
only of an ass and a goat. A Mr. 
Webster, who was so successful a 
Loyalist farmer in county Wexford that 
he could not pay his rent, had got a new 
farm in Coolgreany, and no doubt ia a 
very few weeks he would apply for an 
advance under Lord Ashbourne’s Act, 
and he would be installed as one of the 
new peasant proprietors. A man named 
M‘Gowan actually came from the Gorey 
Workhouse in the very week he was 
employed by Captain Hamilton as an 
Emergency man. He, too, was one of 
the new tenants, and the Committee 
could imagine what sort of a tenant a 
man would make who, a week before, 
was so poor that he had to take his 
meals in one of the common workhouses 
of the country. Then there was the 
famous Emergency man Johnston. 
This man was the tenant not only of one 
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farm, but of two farms on the Cool 
greany estate. He was a man who 
was engaged in all the operations carried 
on by the Property Defence Association 
on the Plan of Campaign estates. When 
he became a tenant, Captain Hamilton 
said that he and all the other tenants on 
the property paid half-a-year’s rent to 
get into possession. Now, what were 
the facts about Johnston, one of the 
champion tenants of Coolgreany? 
Johnston was examined the other day 
in a case tried at the Wexford Petty 
Sessions, in which a man named Mac- 
Carthy was charged under the Coercion 
Act with intimidating a certain person 
not to do a certain act. On that occa- 
sion he, upon oath, contradicted, point 
blank, Captain Hamilton, asserting that 
he paid nothing at all on coming into 
possession. He also stated that he paid 
his rent a couple of weeks ago to 
Captain Harilton, but refused to state 
what the amount of the rent was. He 
admitted, too, on his oath, that he got _ 
no receipt. There was every reason to 
believe that all the tenants on the Cool- 
greany estate were bogus tenants; that 
they had been expressly created for two 
purposes—for the political purposes of 
right hon. Gentlemen occupying the 
Treasury Bench to show some need for 
their coercive policy ; and for the second 
and more important object of enabling 
Mr. Brooke to be able to sell his pro- 
perty under the Ashbourne Act. Mr. 
Brooke had no other possible means of 
getting on; he had evicted his tenants, 
and there were no other genuine tenants 
in the neighbourhood, or in any other 
part of Ireland, willing to take the 
farms. The Protestant Colonists of the 
North of Ireland showed great unwill- 
ingness to come down as far as Wick- 
low or Wexford; but a few beggared 
Loyalists, some straight from the work- 
house, and some of them possessing an 
ass and a goat a-piece, had been found in 
scattered portions of the rest of Ireland, 
and had been brought to Coolgreany, 
and installed under bogus lettings as 
new tenants, for the purpose of enabling 
them to apply to the Land Commission, 
a few weeks hence, for the sale and 
purchase of the land which could not 
otherwise be disposed of. If, in face of 
these facts, which he challenged the 
loyal minority sitting opposite to con- 
tradict, the Committee could sanction 
this Act withcut some power being 
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given to the Commissioners in the direc- 
tion of preventing advances being made 
in support of bogus tenancies, all he 
could say was that the British taxpayer 
deserved to be swindled and plundered 
by the landlords of Ireland. 

Coronet SAUNDERSON (Armagh, 
N.) said, he hoped the Committee would 
abstain from forming any absolute 
judgment as to the character of the 
tenancies alluded to by the hon. Member 
(Mr. Clancy) until they got other aad 
possibly more accurate information. He 
was perfectly well aware that the action 
of Mr. Brooke on the Coolgreany estate 
was a very sore point with hon. Mem- 
bers opposite. e did not suppose he 
would be in Order if he were to go into 
the ease; but as the hon. Memher had 
alluded to bogus tenanciesthe Committee 
should remember what class of tenants 
they were whose places these Protestant 
tenants took. They were well-to-do 
tenants. There was very little difference 
between the rent asked by the landlord 
and the rent fixed by the Plan of Cam- 
paign, and yet the tenants were now 
beggars on the roadside. [Cries of 
“Not beggars!”] Well, they were 
living in Land League huts, and that 
was worse than being beggars. Let 
him pass now to the proposal of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Bradford (Mr. Shaw Lefevre). He could 
not conceive how the right hon. Gentle- 
man obtained his information in regard 
to the action of the proprietors of 
demesnes; the right hon. Gentleman 
must have consulted some friend with 
an ingenious mind, in order, between 
them, to devise a way by which Irish 
landlords could defraud the State, and 
had arrived at this probable solution ; 
for undoubtedly the case he cited would 
be a case of fraud. The Committee 
would see that, if the Commission 
were worth anything at all, it must be 
trusted to refuse its sanction to any such 
transaction as the right hon. Gentleman 
contemplated. No case had been given 
in which an Irish landlord had de- 
liberately set to work to defraud the 
State by dividing his demesne among 
hischildrenand then getting money under 
this Act. He (Colonel Saunderson) 
hoped the Committee would see there 
was ample protection afforded by the 
Commission itself being able to dis- 
criminate as to cases in which advances 
should be sanctioned and in which they 
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should be refused. He could not help 
thiuking that the right hon. Gentleman’s 
speech was a deliberate reflection upon 
the Commission. Without giving the 
slightest shadow or shade of ground for 
the accusation, the right hon. Gentleman 
had deliberately accused the Commission 
of collusion with the Irish tenants to 
defraud the State. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: I never 
said that, or anything like it. 

CotoneL SAUNDERSON said, that it 
was within the recollection of the House 
that the right hon. Gentleman said that 
the landlords of Ireland sold their de- 
mesnes under these circumstances, and 
that the Commissioners were perfectly 
aware of the fact. He conceived that 
if that were true the Commission was 
absolutely unworthy of the confidence 
of the House of Commons and of the 
country. He repudiated, in the name of 
the Irish landlords and of the Land 
Commissioners, the insinuation that they 
had been guilty of any such fraudulent 
transactions. He trusted the Committee 
would reject this proposal, which was 
absolutely unnecessary. 

Str GEORGE TREVELYAN (Glas- 
gow, Bridgeton) said, that the speech of 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman the 
Member for North Armagh (Colonel 
Saunderson) was likely to make those 
Members who were already anxious 
about the financial operation of the Bill 
still more anxious. The hon. and gallant 
Gentleman referred to the Coolgreany 
estate, and, as far as he ‘Sir George 
Trevelyan) could gather, there was no 
difference of opinion between hon. 
Members as to the essential thing that 
had happened on that estate—that was 
to say, that a very considerable number 
of genuine tenants had left the holdings, 
and that their places had been taken by 
temporary men. 

Coronet. SAUNDERSON: I do not 
call men genuine tenants who refuse to 
pay rent. 

Sir GEORGE TREVELYAN said, 
that the former tenants were men who 
had been on the land a very long while, 
who had made their living as farmers, 
and who understood the business of 
farming. The places of these men had 
been taken by tenants who had been on 
the land, at any rate, a very short time. 
Now, he desired to ask the Government 
whether the Commissioners were em- 
powered to inquire into any other matter 
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beside the question as to whether the 
land was security forthe loan? He was 
sure the Government would see the ex- 
treme importance of the answer to that 
question. Were the Commissioners 
empowered to inquire into the question 
as to whether the tenants were really 
genuine farmers, and whether they were 
possessed of capital? Because, if the ten- 
ants were not, it might happen under 
the Bill, unless they provided by an 
Amendment that it should not happen, 
that a man without capital, who did not 
seriously intend to continue the calling 
of a farmer, might obtain one of these 
holdings on very favourable terms, and 
then, after a little while, sell it at a 
good profit. He might sell it at such a 
_ that the next tenant, instead of 


eing of that class of tenants whom they | 
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under which he held was such as would 
enable him to enforce it in law. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, he had 
been challenged in regard to his state- 
ment. He admitted he was unable to 
give any specific name, but from the 
information he had received he had not 
the smallest doubt that landlords had 
let their land to one or more sons, and 
that then, immediately afterwards, the 
sons bad applied under the Land Pur- 
chase Act for advances converting them 
into owners, and that the Land Commis- 
sioners, with a knowledge of the facts, 
had granted the applications, and the 
loans had been obtained. It was his 
deliberate conviction that, if a Return 
were given showing the names of the 
landowners and purchasers under the 
Act, it would at once appear that these 


hoped to get under the Bill—namely, a transactions had occurred. He did not 
man holding ai an exceptionally low | say they were fraudulent; the tenants 
rent, would, in consequence of the large | might be bond fide tenants; but, still, 


sum he had given for his holding, hold | 
The consequence | 


at a very high rent. 
would be that instead of being a good 
tenant for the State he would be a bad 
tenant, and a tenant who might be on 
the very verge of insolvency. Unless 
the Government could assure them that 
the Land Commissioners were e1- 
powered to inquire into the capital of the 
tenant, into his being a genuine farmer 


—unless the Commissioners were not | 


only empowered, but considered it their 
duty, to make that inquiry in all cases 
where there was a new tenant—he could 
not see any reason whatever which any 
of them could give for not voting for 
this Amendment. 

Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Puunxer) (Dublin 
University) said, it was the practice of 
the Commissioners to send down Inspec- 
tors whose business it was, in every 
case, to inquire not only into the nature 
of the holding, but also into the position 
of the tenant who proposed to buy, and 
to satisfy themselves of the solvency of 
the tenant. The Land Commissioners 
had already rejected a great number of 
applications upon the ground that the 
tenant was not a solvent person, and in 
other cases they had actually taken sure- 
ties for the payment of the instalments. 
In the case of a tenant who had been 
holding since 1885 only, the Inspector 
required the tenant to make an affidavit 
to the effect that the contract of tenancy 





what he stated was done for the purpose 
of obtaining advances from the State. 
Such transactions ought not to be per- 
mitted, and it was with a view of pre- 
venting them that he had framed this 
clause. This was only one class of the 


'transactions he had complained of. 


He had mentioned two other classes. 
In the first place, he had pointed out 
that tenancies above £5,000 in value 
had been broken up into two or more 
tenancies in order to enable the sub- 
divided tenancies to come under the Act 
and obtain advances. [Cries of “ Why 
not ?”] There was a practical limit in 
the Act of £5,000, and for a tenant to 
break up a £5,000 tenancy in order to 
get advances in respect to sub-divided 
tenancies was against the spirit of the 
Act. Furthermore, he objected to seeing 
big speculators buying up tenancies for 
the express purpose of re-selling at larger 
prices. The only way to prevent sucha 
condition of things was to give some 
limit of time within which the advances 
should not be made. There should be 
something to show that a bond fide ten- 
ancy had been created before the ap- 

lication was sanctioned. Some hon. 

embers had raised the question of 
evicted tenants; he did not enter into 
that question, because he did not think 
it necessary todoso. He did not be- 
lieve that any case had yet occurred in 
which the tenant of what was called an 
evicted farm had obtained an advance, 
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and he did not think it was very likely 
that one would. If it was necessary to 
argue the matter, he would say that a 
tenant who had come in under such cir- 
cumstances was not of the class intended 
to be benefited. Hecame in as a future 
tenant under the Land Act, and was not 
a dual owner, and therefore would not 
be in the spirit or purview of the Pur- 
chase Act. 

Mr. MADDEN said, he rose merely 
for the purpose of stating to the Com- 
mittee the law with reference to the ob- 
servations made by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Bradford (Mr. 
Shaw Lefevre). The right hon. Gentle- 
man had suggested that a holding of 
the value of £5,000 might be split up 
into several parts, and a larger advance 
obtained in consequence of that process. 
The Legislature had, however, made it 
impossible for any such thing to be 
done, because under the 17th section of 
the Act of last year no advance over 
£5,000 could be made to any one pur- 
chaser. The total amount receivable 
was, therefore, fixed by law. Where 
tenancies created since 1885 were 
brought before the Commissioners, they 
not only sent down Inspectors in every 
case, whose duty it was to inquire into 
all the circumstances of the tenancy, but 
they further required evidence upon 
affidavit, not only as to the circumstances 
of the tenancy then existing in the hold- 
ing, but going back and tracing the his- 
tory of the tenancy, This was for the pur- 
pose of preventing bogus tenancies, by 
which he understood colourable tenancies 
—not substantial and real tenancies. 
What they wanted to guard against 
were tenancies which were not real ten- 
ancies at all, but colourable tenancies. 
Experience showed that they could not 
guard against fraud by any hard-and- 
fast rule; they must trust some judicial 
tribunal to go imto the transaction and 
unravel the fraud, if it existed. The only 
thing that could be done in this matter 
was to trust the Land Commissioners, 
and let them, as they did now, in the 
exercise of their judicial discretion, ex- 
amine into the circumstances of the 
cases. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) 
said, that although he had an Amend- 
ment also down on the Paper dealing 
with this subject, he wished to express 


his agreement with the hon. and gallant | 
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Gentleman the Member for North 
Armagh (Colonel Saunderson), that no 
one would think for a moment that any 
of the Land Commissioners would lend 
themselves to the creation of bogus 
tenancies. Es concern had been solely 
in regard to evicted tenants, and 
he thought the Government might 
accept some Amendment whereby, in- 
stead of all these transactions taking 

lace in camerd, or in the dark, the pub- 
lie should see what was going on. When 
aman applied for money, why should 
not his application be advertised in the 
local papers? If it was, there would 
be some guarantee as to the bona fides 
of the application. The Government 
had now told them for the first time 
what it was the Inspectorsdid. He 
was glad to hear the statement made in 
that behalf, but the Government had not 
yet said whether they had any objection 
to providing that, if the Commissioners 
were satisfied that the persons pretend- 
ing to be tenants and desiring to buy 
were not desirable tenants in their opi- 
nion, the Commissioners should be de- 
barred from lending the money. What 
he feared in this matter was adminis- 
trative pressure. The cases of evicted 
farms had been mentioned, and he 
thought that it would be very satisfac- 
tory to the House and to the country if 
the Government would say that on this 
point there was no scheme in operation 
by which, having got rid of tenants who 
for the moment were in dispute with 
their landlords, Protestant Emergency 
men from the North of Ireland should 
be planted on the farms at the fearful 
risk of disorder and bloodshed. It 
would be very calamitous for the work- 
ing of this Act if any such idea were in 
the mind of the Government. He and 
his hon. Friends believed that the gen- 
tlemen who now formed the Land Com- 
mission would not be parties to any such 
transaction, but they knew also that the 
Government did not intend to give these 
gentlemen permanent tenure of their 
offices. They knew that the Govern- 
ment intended to put upon the Commis- 
sion Mr. Wrench, a noted member of 
the Kildare Street Club, who practically 
governed Ireland in respect to the Land 
Question from the Kildare Street Club. 
If the Chief Secretary had any idea of 
backing up Lord Lansdowne, or Mr. 
Brooke, or Lord Massereene, or any other 
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gentleman of like description, in creating 
colourable tenancies on their estates, he 
(Mr. T. M. Healy) feared for the peace 
of the country. He would like to have 
from the Government a distinct state- 
mont that this Act was not to be run as 
an anti-Plan of Campaign movement 
for the purpose of installing Emergency 
men as tenants in the holdings. They 
heard a great deal about outrages com- 
mitted in recent years being absolutely 
unknown in former days, and that they 
were entirely due to the action of the 
Land League. If any gentleman, 
however, would take up the work on this 
subject by Mr. A. M. Sullivan—a gentle- 
man much respected in the House of 
Commons, and well known for the 
moderation of his views—he would have 
his eves opened as to what would be 
possible if anything like what he feared 
happened. Mr. A. M. Sullivanshowed that 
Lord Norton had recourse to a consider- 
able eviction of his Catholic tenantry, 
handing over the farms to Protestant 
new-comers, with the resultthat murder 
was a common occurrence. What he 
(Mr. T. M. Healy) and his hon. Friends 
were as desirous of as any hon. Gentle- 
men opposite was the prevention of 
calamities of a similar kind. They were 
anxious to know that the Government 
were not going to turn the Act into a 
means of helping landlords like Mr. 
Brooke and Lord Massereene to set up 
in every little village social ulcers or 
festering sores, which was bound to be 
attended with disastrous results. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he had 
no hidden design in his mind in this 
matter. The Commissioners were to see 
that the money was applied under the 
Act in making bond fide tenants, and he 
had no doubt that that would be done. 

Mr. SEXTON said, that the Solicitor 
General for Ireland (Mr. Madden) 
seemed to think that it would be impos- 
sible for more than £5,000 to be paid 
for one farm. What was to prevent the 
landlord and tenant from agreeing to 
sub-divide a farm, breaking it up into 
four different tenancies, and obtaining 
£2,000 in respect of each tenancy, bring- 
ing in in all £8,000 ? 


Mr. MADDEN said, that the Act of 
Parliament prohibited such a proceeding. 
No one purchaser, no matter how many 
farms he had, could get more than £5,000. 

Mr. SEXTON asked, if the Act of 
Parliament prevented a tenant putting 
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two or three of his sons into bogus 
tenancies on the farm ? 

Mr. MADDEN said, that that was 
altogether a different question. The two 
questions could not be mixed together. 

Mr. SEXTON said, that the two 
questions from the point of view of this 
charge were just the same, because the 
intention of the law was to prevent more 
than £5,000 being paid in respect of any 
one farm. If the tenant of a farm costing 
more than £5,000, with the assent or col- 
lusion of the landlord, created sub- 
tenancies, putting one of three sons into 
each of them, there was nothing to pre- 
vent the four persons getting £2,500 
each, and, therefore, obtaining £10,000 
for a farm instead of £5,000. The 
Solicitor General for Ireland must see 
he was hair-splitting when he argued 
that no more than £5,000 could be given 
for one farm. Now, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for the University 
of Dublin (Mr. Plunket) said something 
that was very interesting and new. 
He told them that when the Com- 
missioners were considering whether 
or not they should sanction agree- 
ments they sent down Inspectors to 
inquire into the salary of the tenants, 
and often to go so far as to require the 
neighbours to give bonds. It was ex- 
ceedingly strange that they had not 
heard of this before. Personally, he 
heard the statement with great satis- 
faction and pleasure, and he should ba 
very glad if that line of action were em- 
bodied in the Statute and did not depend 
upon the discretion of the Oommis- 
sioners. The hon. and gallant Member 
for North Armagh (Colonel Saunderson) 
had accused the Mover of the Amend- 
ment of charging the Commissioners 
with misconduct, and had stated that the 
Commissioners were able to discriminate 
in cases brought before them. It was just 
because the Commissioners were not able 
to discriminate that the Amendment 
would be pressed, and ought to be accepted 
without any imputation of fraud on the 
Commissioners. Why had none of the 
Members of the Government referred 
to the specific case of fraud which had 
been cited? The Chief Secretary for 
Ireland complained of a lack of informa- 
tion. Ifthe right hon. Gentleman desired 
information, why did he not induce tho 
Commissioners to pre a Return of 
the 1,000 landlords whose estates had 
been sold, and of the 14,000 tenants 
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who had bought their farms? The right 
hon. Gentleman had known since last 
July that this Bill was to be brought in, 
and therefore his complaint as to the lack 
of information was groundless. If the 
Return he had mentioned had been pre- 
sented, they could have supplied hun- 
dreds of cases in which deliberate col- 
lusion and fraud had not only been 
attempted but executed upon the money 
of the State. What reply had been 
made about Taylor in County Limerick, 
who held under Macnamara? Taylor 
was evicted, and the landlord put in 
a bogus tenant. As soon as the land- 
lord had pocketed the money advanced 
under thie Act the bogus tenant disap- 
peared. This was an example of the 
power of the Commissioners to discrimi- 
nate. The landlord having pocketed the 
money of the State the Emergency ten- 
ant disappeared, and the Commissioners, 
having endeavoured to procure graziers, 
were now obliged to give back the farm 
to the original tenant acting as their 
agent. It would be very interesting to 
know how much was advanced to Mac- 
namara in respect to the transaction ; 
and, in the second place, to know what 
the Commiasioners were now receiving 
from Taylor, the original tenant? Why 
had they heard nothing of the case in 
Donegal, if the Commissioners were so 
effective in protecting the interests of 
the State? A landlord induced a neigh- 
bouring tenant to become nominally 
tenantofa farm, andthento go before the 
Land Commissioners and obtain an ad- 
vance to buy the farm on 20 years’ 
purchase of a very high rent. Obviously 
that was a fraudulent transaction. The 
Land Commissioners, in spite of all the 
care they took according to the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
University of Dublin (Mr. Plunket), 
ratified the contract. They paid over 
£1,010 to the bogus tenant ; the bogus 
tenant re-conveyed the farm to the land- 
lord, and there having been no real ten- 
ant of the farm, the landlord had not 
only got back the farm, but had pocketed 
£1,040 of the money of the State. Was 
this kind of flagrant humbug to go on 
all over the country? The Government 
had kept very clear of the Coolgreany 
matter. The tenants who had made the 
most there, and whose families had 
been for generations in possession of 
the farms, had been turned out, and the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman the Mem- 
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ber for North Armagh chuckled over 
their misery. The farms had been re- 
let, but to what kind of people? The 
farms were now let, not forthe purpose 
of agriculture, but for the purpose of 
finance. What eecurity was there 
that when the Land Commissioners 
came to inquire into the question of 
purchase — sale betweon Mr. Brooke 
and these bogus tenants they wouid in- 
quire whether the men were solvent per- 
sons, or agriculturists, or whether there 
was any prospect of safety to the State in 
the transaction ? TheChief Secretary had 
carefully refrained from dealing with the 
information placed in his hands. Public 
policy demanded the adoption of this 
Amendment, because, unless some limit 
of time was placed on the creation of 
tenancies, the landlords would pursue 
the policy they had hitherto pursued. 
They would, by every device, endeavour 
to induce the tenants to assent to ex- 
aggerated terms of purchase. Failing 
in this attempt, they would evict the 
tenants and induct into the farms bogus 
tenants, and through these means finan- 
cial contracts would be entered into 
disastrous to the State. 

Sm JOHN COLOMB (Tower Ham- 
lets, Bow, &c.) said, that, as he under- 
stood it, the real meaning and object of 
this clause was to put a penalty on evic- 
tions. From the momenta farm was left 
derelict, if this clause became law, they 
would create a new penalty, because no 
tenant taking the farm could, for five 
years, buy it under the Act. It was not in 
the interest of the State that this should 
be the case, and, therefore, he protested 
against the adoption of the Amendment. 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.) said, that 
the hon. Gentleman’s view was quite 
erroneous; indeed, what the hon. Gen- 
tleman had said showed what absurd and 
impossible arguments would go down 
with some hon. Members of the House, 
who would not take the trouble to in- 
form themselves upon questions before 
the House. As a matter of fact, not a 
single reason had been urged against 
the adoption of this clause. So far as 
he could understand, it had been urged 
from the Treasury Bench that there was 
no need for this Amendment, because 
the Land Commissioners would carry it 
out. Why should they not, therefore, 
put itin the Act? If they had no ob- 
jection to the principle of the Amend- 
ment, why not adopt it and end the 
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discussion? The adoption of the Amend- 
ment could do no harm if it did no good, 
while it certainly would be a guide to 
the Commissioners. He was astonished 
to hear the Solicitor General for Ireland 
(Mr. Madden) treat as a light matter 
the point put forward by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Bradford 
as regarded the splitting up of large 
farms into bogus tenancies for the pur- 

se of purchase. This splitting up of 
arge farms was a matter of notoriety 
in Ireland. In the earlier days of the 
working of the Purchase Act it was done 
constantly and openly, and the Commis- 
sioners in Dublin were aware of it. In 
some instances it had been done upon 
an enormous scale. By that operation 
of dividing a farm into tenancies among 
brothers and sons, a man had got ad- 
vances much beyond what was contem- 
plated; he had utterly defeated the in- 
tention of the Act of Parliament. Men, 
who, in some instances, were extremely 
well off, and in the enjoyment of large 
incomes, had increased their incomes con- 
siderably in this way. That was an abuse 
which would be removed by the adoption 
of thisAmendment. The hon. and gallant 
Member for North Armagh (Colonel 
Saunderson) repudiated, in the most in- 
dignant way, theaccusation that landlords 
in Ireland were in the habit of creating 
bogus tenancies. He(Mr. Dillon) was 
poaesy aware of cases in which land- 
ords had let their home farms to mem- 
bers of their own families, and in that 
way obtained large advances from the 
State. Of course, the agreement for 
purchase in such cases was naturally 
fixed as high as the Commissioners would 
tolerate. [ Mr. Macartney (Antrim, 8.): 
Has this been done in Ulster?} He 
was not always talking of Ulster; he 
was speaking now of abuses which were 
perfectly possible under the Act, and 
which had occurred. What he could 
not understand was that the Govern- 
ment, in the face of this abuse, should 
refuse to accept an Amendment which 
could not possibly do any harm. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the University of Dublin (Mr. Plunket) 
stated just now that it was the practice 
of the Commissioners to send down 
agents to inquire whether the tenants 
were solvent, and to ascertain other 
particulars regarding their position. 
That might have been the practice of 
Commissioners quite recently, but he 
doubted whether it had been the prac- 
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tice for any long time. A very in- 
teresting case had come to his own 
knowledge—the case of the sale of a 
large estate in Louth. It was an estate 
enormously rack-rented, and coercion 
was brought to bear upon the tenants to 
buy. A disagreement had been going 
on between the landlord and tenants; 
some of the tenants were evicted, and 
on one of the evicted farms an Emer- 
gency man was placed. It was notorious 
that he could give no security for an 
advance, but he (Mr. Dillon) was in- 
formed that the Commissioners would 
unquestionably have made an ad- 
vance to the man had it not been for 
the intervention of the secretary of the 
local branch of the National League. 
This gentleman, seeing the gross out- 
rage which was being attempted, wrote 
to the Commissioners in Dublin inform- 
ing them that this was a case of a 
bogus tenancy, and that really the man 
ought not to get a loan. The Com- 
missioners, very properly, entered into 
correspondence with this horrible ruf- 
fian, the local secretary of the Na- 
tional League. They found his story 
was true, and they refused the loan. 
That was the true history of what 
occurred. These men had escaped im- 
prisonment—at any rate, up to the 
present time they had escaped it. But 
he was perfectly confident that, in many 
parts of Ireland, men would have been 
seized upon and thrust into gaol for 
intimidating the Emergency man, had 
such a thing happened there. He 
pointed this out to illustrate most 
forcibly, first of all that the Commis- 
sioners could not be trusted of their own 
motion and initiative to ascertain who 
were the proper tenants to lend money 
to, inasmuch-as in the case to which he 
referred they had never taken steps to 
find this out until they he4 been put in 
motion by the secretary of a local branch 
of a popular organization; and, secondly, 
he mentioned these facts to show that 
in those parts of Ireland where the 
tenants were most in need, the Land 
League, which the Government were 
endeavouring to extirpate, was the only 
means by which the interests of the 
farming classes could be looked after 
and brought to the notice of the Com- 
missionersin Dublin. Unless the poor 
people of the West of Ireland had some 
organization to which they could look in 
order to have their views and interests 
represented, how was it possible for 
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them to bring under the notice of the 
Commissioners any such facts as those 
he had alluded to? The instance he had 
given the Committee clearly showed 
that it was not right and safe to leave 
the Commissioners to their discretion 
without directions from the House in 
the carrying out of these most important 
and vital proposals in the administration 
of the Act. And now he desired to say 
a word upon the question of evicted 
farms. He was very muc’ afraid that 
in the distribution of these £5,000,000 
the question of evicted farms would 
come to be avery burning one. They 
had been informed through several 
channels of late that attempts were being 
made to colonize these evicted farms 
by Colonists from Ulster, and his con- 
viction, based upon considerable expe- 
rience, was that they would not get any 
decent, respectable farmer from Ulster 
to come down and take evicted farms 
in the South. His opinion was that the 
men they got to take these farms were 
landless men who were without capital, 
and able to faca any risk. They were 
led to believe that they were going to 
face risk in taking these farms, and no 
doubt they were. They were men with- 
out substance, for no respectable farmer 
who had land of his own, or who had 
any experience of land, could be found 
to do asthey did. What were the facts 
as regarded these farms? They had in 
Treland at the present time, in the three 
Southern Provinces, at least 6,000 evicted 
farms, and they, therefore, had to face 
a question of considerable gravity and 
size. They had large estates like the 
Vandeleur Estate, the Olanricarde 
Estate, and the Brooke Estate, where 
great bodies of tenants were evicted, 
and where they were informed that an 
organization was on foot for the deli- 
berate purpose of planting whole tracts 
of the country with Protestant Colonists 
brought from other parts of the Island. 
He appealed to the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary, and wished to 
ask him whether he expected that a 

licy of that character was going to 

ring peace to the Southern counties? 
And he wanted to ask the right hon. 
Gentleman whether the Executive 
Government in Ireland or the Land 
Commissioners were going to lend the 
money of the State for the purpose of 
planting these Colonists in place of the 
original population of the country, with 
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the inevitable result that so long as 
they remained there a condition closely 
bordering on civil war would prevail 
over the whole of these districts? What 
was to be the upshot of this policy? 
Was this the purpose for which Parlia- 
ment was called upon to vote the money 
of the nation ? ould anyone tell him 
that if the people of England under- 
stood to-morrow that their money was 
being voted for a purpose like this they 
would assent to the spending of a single 
shilling of this £5,000,000? He did 
not believe it. They were told that the 
object of spending the money was to 
endeavour to bring peace and content- 
ment to Ireland. Was this the way to bring 
peace to Ireland? A more disastrous 
policy for a Government who wanted to 
pacify Ireland he could not conceive. 
If the motives of the Irish Members were 
such as the Government declared, they 
would be delighted to see a policy of 
this kind carried out, not because it 
would do any good, but because it was 
one which could only lead, the longer 
it was carried on, to greater confusion, 
trouble, and turmoil in these Southern 
districts. But the Irish Members were 
anxious for the peace and prosperity of 
their country, and they, therefore, 
deprecated this policy. The Com- 
mittee, he thought, was entitled to 
know what the Government were about, 
and to have an answer, before they 
passed this particular section, as to 
whether they contemplated in their 
resistance to this provision, the case of 
the evicted farms, and whether it was 
their deliberate intention that a portion 
of this £5,000,000 should go to the 
planting of the Vandeleur and Clanri- 
carde estates with Colonies of Protes- 
tants? The great nobleman who lived 
here at the Albany had announced it as 
his deliberate purpose to extirpate 
1,200 families from his estate, and to 
plant in their places a colony of people 
from other districts of Ireland—protected 
by the police ; and this nobleman would, 
no doubt, effect his purpose, as he had 
the finances which were necessary, and 
was in expectation of assistance from 
the Government £5,000,000. He (Mr. 
Dillon) thought the Committee was 
entitled to some definite answer as to 
whether they would permit any part of 
the £5,000,000 to be voted to such a 
purpose. Moreover, hon. Members were 
entitled to have some answer from the 
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Government from a different point of 
view from that of the peace and pros- 
perity of the Southern and Western 
districts of Ireland, because it could 
not be imagined for a moment that they 
were lending on good security when 
they were lending money for the pur- 
chase of evicted farms. He openly 
challenged anyone who was at all 
acquainted with Ireland to prove the 
contrary of his assertion when he 
declared that the only men they would 
be able to get to take evicted farm 
were landless and poor men. There was 
no instance to the contrary within his 
knowledge, and he had had great ex- 
perience upon these matters. These 
people, if allowed to purchase farms, 
would not be able to pay their instal- 
ments—they would not have the capital 
to cultivate the land, and in a year or 
two they would collapse. When this 
happened, who was to take their places ; 
who was to come in and buy the farms 
and pay the instalments? Who was 
to be responsible to the State for the 
money advanced when the Commis- 
sioners found it necessary to put up 
these farms for sale? He maintained 
that if this policy was entered upon it 
would not only be a premium upon 
eviction, it would not only plant in the 
centre of the Southern and Western 
districts a festering sore which would 
render peace and prosperity impossible 
for miles round; but it would involve 
the utter breaking down of the whole 
system of purchase contemplated in the 
Bill. The ultimate result would be that 
the Government would find themselves 
in possession of large tracts of land 
which they would be unable to dis- 
pose of. 

Mr. F. 8. STEVENSON (Suffolk, 
Eye) said, it was a matter for great 
surprise that after the assurances given 
by the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Solicitor General for Treland (Mr. 
Madden), and the right hon. Gentleman 
the First Commissioner of Works (Mr. 
Plunket), the Chief Secretary should 
have done nothing to meet this Amend- 
ment half way. What did the assurances 
to which he referred amount to? They 
amounted to this—that Inspectors were 
sent down under the auspices of the 
Land Commissioners to carry out this 
work to the best of their ability—that was 
to say, to inquire into the solvency of the 
tenantsand the circumstances connected 
with each tenancy. Surely, ifinvestiga- 
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tions were carried on now, if would be 
far more satisfactory to all concerned if 
the duties of the Inspectors were put 
down in the Bill in black and white—if 
a declaration were embodied in the 
measure as to the duties of the Inspec- 
tors, so that they might know exactly upon 
what principle they had to go? The 
sum they were voting in this Bill, great 
as it might appear, was only a drop in 
the ocean compared with what would be 
required to purchase the whole of the 
land of Ireland, and he could not con- 
ceive any policy which would be more 
injurious alike to the interests of Eng- 
land and Ireland, if, instead of this 
money being used to set up a peasant 
proprietary in the sense of men who 
owned the land they tilled and tilled the 
land they owned, and purchased their 
tenancies with the object of getting a 
living out of the Jand—he could not 
conceive anything more injurious than 
that this £5,000,000 should be devoted, 
not to the object of satisfying the 
cravings of a legitimate land hunger, 
but for the purpose of creating a sort of 
fever in land speculation, or of planting 
colonies of Emergency men. He trusted 
the Government would do something 
to meet this Amendment half way, 
instead of resisting it in the manner in 
which they had resisted it hitherto. 

Mr. MURPHY (Dublin, St. Pa- 
trick’s) said, he thought it well that the 
Committee should understand that when- 
ever any of these Acts had been passed 
for the expenditure in Ireland of public 
funds, or, for the matter of that, in Eng- 
land or elsewhere, agreat many ingenious 
minds at once set to work to see how 
they could get behind the Statutes, whe- 
ther by fair means or foul. These per- 
sons set to work very much as omnibus 
conductors were said to approach the 
question of a new checking machine— 
namely, to see how they could circumvent 
it. He thought it was clear from the in- 
dividual cases which had been mentioned 
to-night that a great many ingenious 
people had succeeded in getting round 
the Land Purchase Act, at any rate to the 
extent of creating bogus tenancies. It 
was also clear that a larger share of this 
money might be got for the benefit of a 
single individual than £5,000, which was 
the statutory limit for one transaction. 
It was by no means difficult to evade the 
provisions of the Act, notwithstanding 
the precautions which the Commissioners 
might adopt. In the first place, all opera- 
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tions under the Act were carried on in 
the dark. An individual tenant and land- 
lord entered into negotiations with each 
other, and submitted the result of the 
negotiations to the Land Commissioners, 
no one around them being a bit the wiser 
as to what was going on. When the Inspec- 
tor sent down by the Commissioners made 
his inquiry, no one was in a position to 
advise him as to the circumstances of the 
case. Furthermore, as was well known 
in Ireland, the entire administration of the 
country wascarried on by a system of Go- 
vernment Bureaux, which were known 
to be in no sense under the control of 
the Irish Representatives or the Irish 
people. This system of administration 
was not looked upon with favour by the 
people of the country, and the people 
were not at all likely, therefore, to go 
out of their way to prevent the Govern- 
ment from falling into such transactions 
as had been deseribed here to-night. 
Publicity would, of course, prevent the 
possibility of a great many of these 
transactions occurring, but they had 
not heard from any Member of the 
Government that they contemplated 
adopting the suggestion made by the 
hon. and learned Member for North 
Longford (Mr. T. M. Healy)—namely, 
that before these transactions occurred 
the names of the parties should be 
advertised in the public Press, just as 
advertisements were issued at the pre- 
sent time in respect of applications for 
loans of publie funds for tenants’ im- 
provements. With regard to evicted 
farms, he was confident that if the Eng- 
lish people understood that this measure 
wasto be used for the purpose of 
enabling landlords to obtain the capi- 
talized value of their lands by State 
aid through the medium of Emergency 
men they would call upon their Repre- 
septatives to oppose it. Lord Ash- 
bourne’s Act was never so intended, 
and it would be a gross abuse of the 

resent Bill so to apply it. The right 
on. Gentleman the Member for Dublin 
University (Mr. Plunket) had said that 
the Purchase Commissioners sent down 
Inspectors or valuators to inquire, not 
only as to the security, but also as to 
the surrounding circumstances of an 
agreement to purchase between a land- 
lord and tenant, and he (Mr. Murphy) 
would ask how was this Inspector to 
arrive at any result except by such evi- 
dence as might present itself to his own 
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senses? Hecould not hold one of those 
Star Chamber inquiries which they were 
familiar with under the Coercion Act, 
and could not examine witnesses on 
oath. He (Mr. Murphy) did not think 
that any system short of that would 
enable these Inspectors to arrive at the 
truth. Under the present circumstances, 
if there was any irregularity in a pur- 
chase, so long as the security was ample, 
it did not appear that the Commissioners 
would have power to refuse their sanc- 
tion toa claim—he gathered that from 
the statement of Mr. Commissioner 
Lynch on a recent occasion. So far 
from the Commissioners taking precau- 
tions so as to protect themselves, it was 
well known that in the early stages of 
the Land Purchase Act purchasers 
were slow in availing of it, and there 
was general tooting about for people to 
come in and buy. He thought the 
Government would only be acting 
reasonably in accepting the Amendment. 

Dr. KENNY (Cork, 8.) said, he 
regretted very much that the Committee 
had received no intimation from the 
Government as to what they were going 
to do in this matter. This was a 
serious question, and there was more in 
it than probably met the eye, because 
he imagined that if this Amendment 
were not accepted the result would be 
to defeat the policy of the Act of 1881. 
The policy of that Act was to make 
those who werein a sense peasant pro- 
prietors capable of getting a fair rent 
fixed, whilst future tenants could not 
expect, under certain limitations, to 
get that fair rent fixed. Well, if 
this Amendment, or one in the same 
spirit, were not accepted, what 
would happen would be this — 
bogus future tenants, by purchasing 
holdings, would get a fair rent fixed. 
The inducement to these tenants to 
buy would be that the instalments they 
would have to pay the Government 
would be less than they would have to 
pay in the shape of rent, supposing they 
were only tenants. Well, if they were 
able to apply the Amendment in the way 
that was in his mind this difficulty, he 
thought, would be got over. He would 
suggest to the Mover of the Amendment 
that he should alter the wording of the 
Amendment, so as to make it say that the 
Commissioners, in the sale of tenancies, 
should confine their operations to such 
tenants as were present tenants within 
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the meaning of the Act of 1881. That 
would exclude, if he were right in his 
supposition, all bogus tenants from the 
possibility of purchasing under this Act 
—because a bogus tenant was obviously 
a future tenant under the Act of 1881. 
If this suggestion were adopted, a bogus 
tenant would not be able to buy, as the 
Commissioners would be forbidden under 
its terms from dealing with him. He 
did not know whether the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary could 
accept this suggestion or not, but he 
would like to ask the Government 
whether the intention of the measure 
they were discussing, or the policy of it, 
was to advance loans, because, obviously, 
in the cases stated by the hon. Member 
for East Mayo (Mr. Dillon) and other 
Members in the course of the debate, 
loans had actually been granted under 
Lord Ashbourne’s Act. They knew that 
in Donegal a gentleman had got a loan 
of 3} per cent, amounting to £1,040, for 
the value of his estate, in order to work 
it. Was it the intention of the measure 
that loans of this kind should be granted 
—was such a thing contemplated under 
Lord Ashbourne’s Act? To his mind 
it was diametrically opposed to the idea 
involved in the Act. He considered the 
Government were themselves bound to 
prevent any transaction in the teeth of 
what was supposed to be the policy of 
the Act. That policy was to relieve the 
now strained relations between landlord 
and tenant in Ireland by getting rid of 
one of the parties altogether. The Go- 
vernment were now departing from that 
policy, and were enabling clever Petty 
Sessions lawyers to circumvent the Act 
and get for their clients large amounts of 
money on very easy terms. 


Mr. Johnston rose in his place, and 
claimed to move ‘‘ That the Question be 
now put;”’ but the Chairman withheld 
his assent, and declined then to put that 
Question. 


Debate resumed. 


Mr. 0’ DOHERTY (Donegal, N.) said, 
that as one of the Members for Donegal 
he was bound to say that he had been 
most unfavourably impressed—he might 
almost say shocked—by some of the 
Returns which had been published re- 
ferring to that county. It had been 

ointed out that in this county a land- 
ord had been known to create a fictitious 
tenancy, and then, by an arrangement 
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with the tenant, to secure a mortgage. 
That was to say, the landlord had 
effected a bogus tenancy. He (Mr. 
O’Doherty) had called the attention of 
the House to a similar case two years 
ago. In that case a father and son had 
been living together, and still continued 
to live together, and, under the pretence 
of using the Act for the purpose of 
making a peasant proprietor, the father 
had borrowed from the State £2,000 or 
£3,000. Although he (Mr. O’Doherty) 
had called attention to this matter in the 
House, as the gentleman principally 
concerned was one of the officials in the 
Land Commission, the Land Commis- 
sioners were easily satisfied as to the 
bond fide nature of the transaction. But 
the matter went beyond this, for in the 
county of Donegal the number of cases 
in which fair rents had been fixed 
by the Land Commission was 6,105, 
affecting an average of 181,957 acres, or 
an average of 31 acres, with a total 
rental of slightly under £8, the average 
value per acre being about 5s. He asked 
the special attention of the Committee 
to these figures, especially to the 5s. 
value. What was the result of the cases 
which had gone before the Land Com- 
missioners under the operation of Lord 
Ashbourne’s Act? He had worked that 
out by the same means and by the same 
figures, and the land was now valued at 
10s. an acre, which he declared to be a 
fictitious value put upon it for the pur- 
pose of getting a larger price through 
the Purchase Commission. The average 
in each case was 20 acres only, but 
where the rent for 31 acres was under 
£8, now, in the case of 20 acres, the 
rent was over £11. Now, he would 
ask the attention of the Committee to 
this fact—that the Commissioners had 
not been dealing in the case of Donegal 
with a normal state of things. In the 
95 cases in which advances had been 
made there, they had been dealing either 
with future tenancies, with fictitious rents, 
or tenancies raked up for the purpose of 
enabling the landlords to apply for these 
loans of money. But that was not all. 
As he understood it, the average price 
given upon the rent all over Ireland was 
17} or 17} years’ purchase, and would 
it be believed that the average price by 
the same test in the County of Donegal 
was 22 or 23 years’ purchase ? He could 
show that distinctly by the figures. On 
page 16 of the Blue Book, that hon. 
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Members had now under pressure 
obtained from the Government for their 
enlightenment in this debate, they would 
see with regard to Ulster the relation 
between the Government valuation and 
the judicial rent. They would find that 
in that Province the judicial rent was 
slightly under the Government valua- 
tion, the difference being about £400. 
Taking it broadly, the general rent and 
the Government valuation were the same. 
What did he find with regard to the 
cases dealt with in Donegal under Lord 
Ashbourne’s Act ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, he failed to 
see how the hon. Member’s argument 
was connected with the question raised 
in the Amendment. 

Mr. O’DOHERTY said, his object 
was to show that besides the two cases 
quoted to the Committee, in his opinion 
the large majority of Donegal cases 
must have been fictitious cases consist- 
ing of future tenancies and exaggerated 
rentals, such as had been referred to 
already. However, he would not press 
the point further, as he knew the Chair- 
man allowed every latitude to every hon. 
Member who endeavoured to bring 
essential facts before the Committee. 
He maintained, however, that something 
or other ought to be introduced into the 
Bill when they found such a state of 
things existing in the County of Done- 
gal as had been described. Something 
ought to be done to prevent such cases 
as he had referred to in a previous 
Session, where a fictitious tenancy was 
created between father and son. He 
could give the names of the parties in 
this instance if necessary ; in fact he had 
already given them in the House, and 
surely such a case as that was sufficient 
to warrant some steps being taken. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided:—Ayes 93; 
Noes 120: Majority 27.—(Div. List, 
No. 811.) 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrn) (Strand, 
Westminster): I now propose the clause 
which we agreed to nd d to the Bill, and 
which is as follows :— 

**No advance shall be made by the Land 
Commission to any one purchaser of land 
under the Land Purchase (Ireland) Act, ex- 
ceeding the sum of £3,600, unless, in the 
opinion of the Land Commission, the advance 
of some larger amount not exceeding £5,000 
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is expedient for the purpose of carrying out a 
sale on the estate of the same landlord. 

New Clause (Limitation of Advances, ) 
—(Mr. W. H. Smith,)\—brought up, and 
read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question, ‘“‘ That 
the Clause be now read a second time,” 
put, and agreed to. 


Mr. CONYBEARE (Corwwall, Cam- 
borne) said, he had two clauses down 
on the Paper, but he did not know that 
it would avail much if he pressed the 
first, because he had not noticed that 
yielding disposition on the part of Her 
Majesty’s Government to lead him to 
expect that they would accept any sug- 
gestion he might offer. e thought, 
after all that had been said as to bad 
security, something should be done in 
the way of minimizing the risk which 
the taxpayer would have to incur, and, 
therefore, he thought it would be very 
desirable to increase the proportion of 
the purchase money that was to be 
covered by the advance on the part of 
the purchaser from one-fifth to one- 
third of the purchase money. But 
seeing that the whole principle of the 
Bill was essentially bad, and that this 
idea of guarantee by way of security 
was absolutely illusory and ridiculous 
to anyone who troubled himself to go 
into the matter thoroughly, he did not 
know that the difference between one- 
third and one-fifth was sufficient to 
make it worth while to trouble right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite by pressing his 
clause on their attention. He would 
only, therefore, say, with regard to the 
last line of the first clause he had put 
on the Paper, that it appeared to him, 
judg ing from the tables in the Blue 

which the Government had at the 
last moment furnished them with, that 
they were under existing arrangements 
for purchasing estates simply invest- 
ing the money of the taxpayer in estates 
which were admitted to be worthless. 
Her Majesty’s Government came before 
the House with this Bill, first on the 
plea that it was necessary for the pacifi- 
cation of Ireland. On that ground they 
had asked the House to advance money 
for the assistance of the tenants in the 
most poverty-stricken districts. Well, 
when it had been pointed out that, after 
alJ, a very small proportion of the loans 
had gone to relieve the poor tenantr 
of Connaught and Munster—a small 
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proportion compared with what had 
gone into the kets of the Duke of 
Abercorn and other noblemen—the Go- 
vernment came and said, “‘ You would 
not have us advance this money on 
worthless estates in the South and West 
of Ireland, because, as you well know, 
on many of these estates the tenantry 
could not make a living, even if they 

aid no rent at all.” He found that 
while the Government were using that 
argument and insisting that a large 
part of this money should go into the 
pockets of dukes, marquesses, and lords, 
and so on, and that it would be impolitic 
to advance money on worthless farms, 
according to page 52 of the Report 
they were investing large sums of money 
on these very worthless estates, not by 
way of loan, but buying the estates out 
and out. The reason, therefore, he had 
put down this clause to strike out Sec- 
tion 5 of Lord Ashbourne’s Act was, 
because it seemed to him a most prepos- 
terous thing that we should be asked as 
a nation to put ourselves in a position 
which any individual investor in his 
senses in this country would not for a 
moment put himself into—that was to 
say, to invest our money on what was 
admittedly a worthless security. To 
show how worthless it was ali over Ire- 
land, he might point out that they 
could not get companies whose business 
it was to invest in landed securities— 
mortgages, and the like—to invest in 
Irish estates at all. He had had for- 
warded to hima short time ago, by a 
very rabid Tory friend of his, a list of 
securities held by one of the insurance 
companies in London, with the note 
appended, ‘“‘ No advances made on Irish 
land.” Now, he imagined that if com- 
panies whose business it was to advance 
money on realty, and individual in- 
vestors who had their wits about them 
were so possessed with the idea that 
these estates in the South and West of 
Ireland were so worthless that they 
would not invest in them, it was a mon- 
strous thing for the Government to come 
to this House and ask the taxpayers to 
invest their money on such ridiculous 
securi‘y. But so far from that weigh- 
ing with the Government at all, he 
supposed that under the operation of 
Lord Ashbourne’s Act, continued by this 
Bill, they would be ready to buy 
up any numbe: of worthless estates. 

hat was the proportion of money 
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which had already been spent in pur- 
chasing estates in the West and South 
of Ireland? Why, he found in the Sum- 
mary of the Report that out of 12 
estates which had been purchased, the 
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total amount of money being £71,135, 
seven were in Connaught and Munster, 
They represented a majority of 203 out 
of 372 tenants, and out of the whole 
£71,135 purchase money no less than 
£40,468 had been advanced upon this 
very risky security on the estates 
in the Provinces of Coanaught and 
Munster. Well, if Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment and the taxpayers of this 
country thought that that was good 
enough security for them, he supposed 
it was quite competent for them to goon 
spending a much larger sum out of this 
£5,060,000 in this way. All he could 
do was to utter a protest against the 
whole scheme of the Bill and the whole 
principle of Lord Ashbourne’s Act, be- 
cause he held that if they bought land 
at all they should buy it for the benefit 
of the State, and keep it in the hands of 
the State, and not replace the present 
worthless landowners by a number of 
other landowners independent of the 
State, who would probably be worse 
than a? peng: ones, if that were pos- 
sible. He felt bound to point out what 
seemed to him a very great danger, that 
in buying up these estates, which ad- 
mittedly other people in their senses, 
who wanted to invest their money, 
would not buy, they were involving this 
country in the great possibility of losing 
all the money so invested. That was 
one reason for putting on the Paper the 
suggestion to omit Section 5 of the Act. 
But as he said, the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary was much too 
languid to trouble himself with these 
minor considerations, and he (Mr. Cony- 
beare) did not suppose that if he were 
to talk all night he could produce more 
impression upon him than to induce him 
to get up and move the Closure. There- 
fore, he did not think, having satisfied 
his soul by uttering a protest on this 

int, that he would trouble the right 
on. Gentleman with the clause. He 
preferred rather to make a few observa- 
tions on the next clause which he had 
put upon the Paper. 

Tae CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber is rather trifling with the Com- 
mittee. He has been speaking to a 
motion upon the Paper which in the 
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ordinary course would be put from the 
Chair, and he has now intimated that he 
does not intend to move it. The next 
clause, which he says he will move, is 
out of order, and cannot be put. 

Mr. OONYBEARE: Am I in order 
in moving this clause ? 

Taz CHAIRMAN: Yes, as to the 
latter part of the first new clause. 

Mr. CONYBEARE said, he under- 
stood the second clause was out of 
Order. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Does the hon. 
Member intend to make a Motion ? 

Mr. CONYBEARE said, that as it 
was ruled that he could not proceed with 
the next clause, he would move the 
latter portion of the first —namely, 
“Sections 5 and 7 of the same Act 
are hereby repealed.” He thought 
that would be in Order. He appre- 
hended there was no reason why he 
should not drop any preceding portion 
of the clause if he did not desire to press 
it. He had put himself in Order and 
had carried out a desire he felt to place 
before the Committee some extremely 
interesting observations of the right hon. 
Gentleman’s (Mr. Courtney’s) on the 
whole subject, and he would now con- 
tent himself by formally moving the 
latter part of the first clause, making it 
clear that he would not trouble the Com- 
mittee with the first portion. 


New Clause (Amendment by Purchase 
of Land [Ireland] Act, 1885,)—Hr. 
Conybeare)—brought up—and read the 
first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he did 
not comprehend the policy of the hon. 
Gentleman who had just sat down, 
because he had appeared inclined to 
drop the whole of his Amendment so 
long as he believed that the clause fol- 
lowing could be put. It was only when 
he found that he could not put the second 
clause that he made his speech on the 
first, and the only part of his clause he 
desired to move was that declaring 
that Sections 5 and 7 of Lord Ash- 
bourne’s Act should be repealed. The 
hon. Gentleman’s objection to these 
sections appeared to be founded upon a 
misconception of the facts. The two 
sections of the Act which the Amend. 
ment would repeal gave power to the 
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Land Commissioners to purchase estates 
en bloc when they were convinced that 
four-fifths in number and value of the 
tenants were prepared to come under the 
operation of the Act. 

Mr. CONYBEARE said, he was not 
labouring under that impression. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, that the 
greater part of the hon. Member’s speech 
wholly referred tothat. The hon. Mem- 
ber seemed to think that the Commis- 
sioners took a different view of the 
security whe. they were buying under 
those sub-sections than when they were 
dealing with ordinary estates. But that 
was an entire mistake, because the 
Commissioners had in every case to 
satisfy themselves that the security was 
good. That was a pre-existing condi- 
tion to every transaction entered into, 
and the only effect of the Amendment 
of the hon. Member, if carried, would 
be not that a better security would be 
obtained from the taxpayer than would 
otherwise be afforded, but simply that 
certain estates would not be sold en bloc. 
He, therefore, hoped that the hon. 
Member would not press the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. CONYBEARE said, he did not 
want to press the Amendment, although 
he had felt it his duty, on account of 
the importance of the subject, to bring 
it before the Committee. His position 
was that the estates in the South were 
admittedly worse security than the 
estates in the North of Ireland; they 
were such that no prudent investors 
in this country would place their money 
in. He was convinced that hon. and 
right hon. Gentlemen in all parts of the 
House could not regard as good securi- 
ties lands on which the tenants were 
unable to subsist. However, he would 
now thank the right hon. Gentleman 
for his courtesy, and ask leave to with- 
draw the Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY said, there was 
no Member of the Government present, 
and it would be of no use to address his 
arguments to the Chair. 


Notice taken that 40 Members were 
not present, Committee counted; and 
40 Members being found present, 


Mr. T. M. HEALY said, the prin- 
ciple of the Amendment standing in his 
name was one on which he believed the 
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Commissioners were already acting, ex- 
cept, perhaps, so far as it related to 
the question of interes He understood 
that the Commissioners were making an 
order signifying their approval of the 
agreement between the parties, and 
afterwards an order to the effect that 
the tenant’s liabilities shall cease from 
the date of the order. But he and his 
hon. Friends wanted more than that; 
they wanted an opportunity of knowing 
in what way they made the order, and 
whether it was of a judicial character. 
He was, however, now most concerned 
with the question of interest. It was a re- 
markable fact that although the Govern- 
ment securities were now reduced to 2} 
per cent, the Commissioners made the 
man who bought the land from the 
landlord pay him 4 per cent. They did 
not know by what authority the Land 
Commissioners had decided that the 
tenant, pending the advance of the 
money granted to him by the State, 
must pay the landlord 4 per cent, while 
the latter, by investing it, could only 
get 2} per cent. Further, by a recent 
decision in one of the Superior Courts 
in Dublin, 3 per cent interest had been 
fixed as the maximum amount which 
the landlord could recover pending 
the payment of the purchase-money. 
But this matter assumed a ts! 
anxious aspect from the fact that since 
the allocation of the £5,000,000 there 
had been a great number of advances. 
He knew some cases in which the ad- 
vance had been standing over from year 
to year; and notwithstanding that the 
tenant was liable for rent and other 
matters after the date of the agreement, 
and when the relation of the tenant to 
the landlord had disappeared, he was 
nevertheless liable for this 4 per cent 
interest. He believed that there was a 
very large number of tenants whose 
agreements had been sanc:ioned by the 
Commission who were now paying 
interest to the landlord at that rate. 
He thought the fair thing would be 
that, when once the parties had entered 
into a practical arrangement, it should 
be considered that the tenancy be- 
came extinguished, and that the fee- 
simple vested in the vendee. When 
there was delay on the part of the Com- 
missioners, why should the tenant be 
called to pay this interest in the mean- 
time? It had happened that the Land 
Commissioners had taken more than a 
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year to investigate a title, and another 
year to compose the differences be- 
tween the landlord and the in- 
cumbrancers, and it was unfair that 
the tenant should be liable for this 
4 per cent during the whole of that 
time. Indeed, it was a most iniquitous 
state of affairs. The moment the Com- 
missioners sanctioned the agreement 
and made-their order, at that moment 
the relation between landlord and 
tenant was extinguished, and, there- 
fore, neither for rent nor for interest 
should the tenant be further liable. If 
they took a large sum, such as the Duke 
of Abercorn would receive, they would 
find that at 4 per cent a very large 
amount of interest would be realized 
upon the holdings of the tenants, and 
it was not right that when time was 
being taken up by the landlord being 
unable to prove a clear title, the tenant 
should suffer. Certainly 4 per cent, at 
a time when ‘‘ Goschens ”’ were down to 
2} per cent, was too much to collect 
from tenants who might be in very poor 
circumstances. 


New Olause— 

(Relation of landlord and tenant determined 
by approval of advance.) 

‘* The approval of the Commissioners to the 
sanction of any advance shall be signified by 
an order as of date on which such approval was 
made, and from and after such date the vendee 
shall be discharged from all liability to the 
vendor in respect of any liabilities affecting the 
holding, including all rent and arrears, and the 
vendee shall not be liable to the vendor for any 
interest on the sum advanced in respect of any 
such holding, and the relation of landlord and 
tenant between them shall be deemed to have 
determined from the date as aforesaid,’’—(Mr. 
T. M. Healy,) 

—brought up, and read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 


Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappey) (Dublin Uni- 
versity) said, there were several clauses 
standing in the name of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for 
North Longford (Mr. T. M. Healy) of a 
practical character, and ifhe was unable 
to accept them all, it was from no un- 
willingness to do so, but because he 
felt he could not recommend them 
to the acceptance of the Committee. 
With regard to the Ist clause, he 
thought the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman would see that it could not 
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be accepted. The effect of the clause 
was to terminate the relation between 
the landlord and the tenant, and to pro- 
vide that, from the date of the order, 
the vendee should be discharged from 
all liability to the vendor in respect of 
the holding, including all rent and 
arrears. The hon. Gentleman must be 
aware that the payment of instalments 
could not commence until the tenant 
actually received the money, and 
there would, therefore, be an in- 
terval between the termination of 
the relation between landlord and tenant 
and the commencement of the payment 
of the instalments. Under these cir- 
cumstances surely the hon. and learned 
Gentleman could not expect that during 
the interval, whether it were short or 
long, the occupier of the land should 
pay neither rent nor interest. He 
could not think that the hon. and 
learned Member submitted that pro- 
posal to the Committee seriously. On 
the signature and approval of the agree- 
ment the relation between landlord and 
tenant ceased to exist; there was no 
more rent to be paid. Butin the interim 
between the termination of that rela- 
tion and the commencement of the new 
statutory relation when the instalments 
commenced to be payable, surely during 
that time the tenant was bound to pay 
interest. As to the rate of interest, it 
was reasonable to adopt the Court rate 
of 4 per cent. Undoubtedly the hon. and 
learned Gentleman was right in saying 
thatthe subsequentrepayment of the loan 
was calculated at a lower rate of interest 
than 4 percent. But that was because 
the State, once it came upon the scene, 
was able to advance money at a lower 
rate of interest than 4 per cent. The 
tenant had to repay the principal 
and interest. But he did not see that 
it was any hardship to the tenant to 
have to pay at the Court rate during the 
interval to which he referred. There- 
fore, as the arrangement was an equit- 
able one to both parties, he failed to see 
any reason for accepting the Amend- 
ment of the hon. and learned Member. 
Mr. SEXTON said, he agreed that 
there should be some interval between 
the sanction of the agreement and the 
advance of the money? If the Amend- 
ment of his hon and learned Friend 
were adopted, or amended so as to limit 
the interest during the time which 
elapsed between the sanction of the 
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advance and the actual advance of the 
money, the effect would be to relieve the 
tenant from a very material hardship. 
The State retained one-fifth of the pur- 
chase money and the landlord paid the 
State 3 per cent; so that on the one 
hand money was lent to the landlord at 
3 per cent, and on the other hand 4 per 
cent was exacted from the tenant. 

Mr. MADDEN said, that the money 
was not advanced and the one-fifth re- 
tained until after the interval referred 
to—namely, until after the title had been 
made out. 

Mr. SEXTON said, the State paid 
one rate in respect of the sum advanced 
and yet thetenant was charged another— 
namely, 4 percent. Why could it not 
be sufficient to say that the tenant should 
pay 3 percent? This was a question of 
very great importance, because, according 
to the last Report of the Commission, 
the amount of loans sanctioned was 
£4,700,000 and the amount of money 
advanced was only £3,200,000, so that 
there was a difference of £1,500,000 
between the amount sanctioned and the 
amount advanced, on which the tenants 
were paying at the rate of 4 per cent 
interest. To charge the tenant at that 
rate, while the Government only charged 
the landlords at the rate of 3 per cent, 
was, in his opinion, greatly in excess of 
the exigencies of the case. The Com- 
missioners might take a year, or a year 
and a-half, before they advanced the 
money, and he suggested that the in- 
terest between the time of the sanction 
of the advance and the advance itself 
should be reduced, because, as the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Solicitor 
General would see, in this prolonged 
interval the tenant would be doing 
nothing towards repaying the capital. 

Mr. MADDEN said, there must ne- 
cessurily be some delay between the 
sanction of the agreement and the ad- 
vance of the money, and it was during 
that interval that the tenant had to pay 
interest, because he owed so much money 
to the landlord. Surely the hon. Mem- 
ber would not suggest that the tenant 
should go scot-free during that iuterval 
in which the arrangement was being 
considered by the Commissioners. There 
was nothing unfair in the existing 
law. Of course the hon. Member was 
quite right in pointing out that the 
tenant got more value afterwards for 
his 4 per cent, but the payment of the 
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money could not be accelerated. [Mr. |; rule identical with that which the Chair- 
Sexton: Why not?| Because they were | man declared to be out of Order. 

bound to assume that the Commissioners} Mr. BLANE (Armagh, 8.) said, he 
would do their best ; and they could not} wished to draw attention to the fact 
make a hard and fast rule and say that| that on several estates now being sold 
all business should be settled in so many | the tenants were being proceeded against 
weeks or months—that must be left to! for the arrears of rent which had accrued 
the Commissioners. before the purchase was effected. In 

Mr. T. M. HEALY said, there was a} one case, within his personal knowledge, 
fallacy underlying the case put by the | John Healy had purchased under athreat 
hon. and learned Solicitor General for | of eviction from Lord Lurgan, to whom he 
Ireland; because, although the tenant| owed an amount of arrears which this 
owed the money to the landlord, he knew | clause would go far to clear off. Judg- 
that it would come from the State. Why| ment had been obtained against this 
should the tenants be paying interest| tenant, and now, after the sale of the 
for months while the landlord’s murky | estate and the payment of the money, 
title was being inquired into? The!he was being proceeded against, not 
tenant assumed that the landlord had a! only for arrears but for eviction and 
clear title ; but it might be found that | law costs. He had in his hand documents 
when the matter went into the Court the | which he should be ready to show any- 
Commissioners would discover that the | one for inspection. One of the documents 
title was not clear, and that there were / was a letter threatening this man with 
incumbrances to be arranged, and, in| a levy upon his goods for arrears and 
the meantime, the man, unless he put} xent which had accrued previous to the 
his money into Honduras bonds, would | sale of the estate. That, he thought, 
not be able to get 4 per cent. Why/| was a great hardship, and it was now 
should the delay of the Land Commis- | more than necessary that the tenants 
sioners be made a reason for charging | should be protected age<ast the actions 
4 per cent to the tenant? It was there | of the landlords and their agents. The 
he took issue with the hon. and learned | letter he referred to was from Mr. 
Gentleman the Solicitor General for | McCash to Mr. John Healy, and was to 
Ireland. He presumed that the Court! the effect that he was obtaining a decree 
rate referred to was that of the old Court | against him in the Sheriff’s Court for 
of Chancery. But they had had aLiberal- | execution, but that he would put the 
Unionist Chancellor of the Exchequer, | tenant in again as caretaker. This 
and he (Mr. T. M. Healy) contended | meant that he would seize the man’s 
that the Court rate ought to have been | goods for arrears of rent; and, that 
reduced. He knew nothing about the | being so, he submitted that the Amend- 
Chancery Court rate—the Capel Court) ment proposed by his hon. and learned 
rate was the only one he considered in| Friend came at a very proper and op- 
this matter; and was it to be contended | portune time, and he trusted it would 
that the landlord was to receive 4 per| be accepted by the Government. He 
cent while the widow or the orphan| should not trouble the Committee at 
received only 2} per cent on money in-/ greater length, but conclude with ex- 
vested? He could see the hon. and} pressing his opinion that the House 
learned Gentleman swelling with in-| ought to be put in possession of the 
dignation at this idea, and he trusted | facts with reference to the present 
that he would see that the landlords | situation. He should, for these reasons, 
were placed in no better position in re- | support with great pleasure the Amend- 
spect to interest than the tenant. ment before the Committee. 

Tuz CHAIRMAN said, he had very! Mr, ESSLEMONT (Aberdeen, E.) 
great doubt as to whether a portion of! said, he might be allowed to remark 
the Clause of the hon. and learned | that he saw great difficulty in enter- 
Member did not exceed the scope of the | taining the latter part of the hon. and 
Bill. The Clause of the hon. and} learned Gentleman’s Amendment; but 
learned Member must stop at the word | from everything which had fallen from 
“arrears” in line 5. the Treasury Bench with reference to 

Mr. SEXTON pointed out that the| this question, he thought that the re- 
Commissioners themselves had made a/ maining portion of the Amendment was 
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one which ought to be acceptable to the 
Government. As he understood the 
situation, it was desirable, from the 
point of view of the Government, that 
the tenant should be in a position to 
offer satisfactory security to the State, 
and, therefore, that some such Amend- 
ment as that of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for North 
Longford should be accepted. The land- 
lord or his agent ought not to be in a 
position to go behind the Act of Parlia- 
ment, and hold over the tenant certain 
arrears after he had purchased the 
holding, because this practically rendered 
the advance of money by the Govern- 
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Mr. T. M. HEALY said, he would not 
move the clause after theconcession made 
by the hon. and learned Solicitor General, 
but he would ask whether, in the case 
of the existence of a rent-charge, or any 
other charge reducing the security of 
the state by so much, the Commissioners 
took into account the interest and prime 
charges on the estate. 

Mr. MADDEN said, he was informed 
that the Commissioners did so. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY said, he had 
understood from the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the First Lord of the Treasury 
that the Government were extremely 
anxious to give the Land Commissioners 
a longer continuance of office. He 


ought to be, or was intended to be, when | (Mr. T. M. Healy) thought that, having 
the Act was passed. He could see no| regard to the fact that the time for 
objection to the insertion of the clause ;| which the two Land Purchase Commis- 
on the contrary, it seemed to him that! sioners had been appointed would expire 
the landlord and tenant, as well as the| next year, the Government would be 





British taxpayer, would be placed by it | 
in a much more sound position than 
they would otherwise bein. For these 
reasons he hoped the Amendment would 
be accepted. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, he would 
like to understand from the hon. Mem- 
ber for South Armagh (Mr. Blane) 
whether a single application had been 
made from a tenant on Lord Lurgan’s 
estate ? 

Mr. BLANE said, he knew that one 
application had been made. 

r. T. W. RUSSELL said, he was 
informed that this was not the case. 

Mr. MADDEN said, he thought the | 
first part of the Amendment might be. 
adopted down to the word ‘“‘ arrears.” 

r. T. M. HEALY asked, if it would 
not be well to provide for a form of | 
law ? 

Mr. MADDEN said, he should not 
like that, as it would probably involve | 
expense. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to, and 
added to the Bill. 


Taz CHAIRMAN said, he must 
inform the hon. and learned Member 
for North Longford, with reference to 
the next clause in his name, that part 
of it would be out of Order—namely, 
that which said— 

‘Tt shall be lawful for the Commissioners, 


where they see fit, to require that such charges 
should be capitalized and extinguished,”’ 


and so on. 
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anxious to give those gentlemen some 
feeling of independence by at once pro- 
viding for their retention in office for 
seven years. He, therefore, begged to 
move the next clause standing in his 
name. 
New Clause— 
(Continuation of additional Land Oommis- 
sioners. ) 


** The two additional Members of the Land 
Committee, appointed in pursuance of the seven- 
teenth section of ‘The Purchase of Land (Ire- 
land) Act, 1885,’ for the purpose of carryin 
the said Act into effect, shall respectively hold 
their offices for a further period of seven years 
next succeeding the passing of this Act,’’—(Jfr. 
T. M. Healy,) 


—brought up, and read the first time. 


Motion made and Question proposed, 
‘That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 


Mr. MADDEN said, having regard to 
the fair manner in which the hon. and 
learned Member had moved the clause 
he thought that the hon. and learned 
Gentleman would feel that it would 
not be reascnable to expect the Govern- 
ment to accept it. He hardly thought 
the hon. and learned Member seriously 
attributed to the Government any inten- 
tion of casting a slur upon two gentle- 
men who had been satisfactorily and 
successfully carrying out their duties 
since 1885—a success which had been 
admitted by all Parties. Of course this 

uestion was a very a one, and 
the Committee were probably aware that 
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the Government had a Bill upon the 
subject which it was impossible to carry 
through during the present Session, and 
the course had been adopted of dealing 
with the matter by means of the Ex- 
piring Laws Continuance Act. The Go- 
vernment would, of course, be glad to 
receive suggestions on the subject from 
any quarter of the House, but the ques- 
tion was too large to be dealt with in 
the present Bill. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he did not think 
his hon. Friend would insist upon the 
retention of the period of seven years, 
but would advise that the Commissioners 
should be retained in office for a certain 
term longer. No one, as far as he knew, 
wished to — of the Commissioners 
inany critical spirit, and, however critical 
Irish Members might become hereafter, 
they were at present disposed to give 
them the benefit of the opinion that they 
had discharged their difficult functions 
to the best of their ability. But the 
Commissioners would have to go out of 
office next year, and he asked the Com- 
mittee to observe that, before the Ex- 
piring Laws Continuance Bill was con- 
sidered, questions of extreme difficulty 
had to be determined by the Commis- 
sioners with regard to the estates of 
Members of the Executive Government, 
and the passage of the Bill might be 
affected by the degree to which the 
Members of the Executive were content 
with the action of the Commissioners. 
Undoubtedly, if the Commissioners were 
left in their present position, and their 
offices expired next year, they would 
have, in the meantime, toconsider the pro- 
posal of the Lord Lieutenant to sell his 
estates at 20 years’ purchase, and if the 
Commissioners sanctioned that scale, how- 
ever purely they might act, they would 
lie under the suspicion of having done 
so under influence. Hon. Members on 
those Benches wished to prevent it being 
said that they had acted in this way, and 
that no one should be able to throw that 
taunt upon them. Before the Bill came 
on next year they did not know how many 
relatives of the Members of the Executive 
might go before the Commissioners, and 
in presence of that state of facts, with- 
out any desire to cast an imputation 
on the officials, as he had said, they 
desired by this Amendment to prevent 
any slu: heing cast upon them from 
any quarter witn reference to this trans- 
action. 
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Mr. GILL (Louth, 8.) said, he hoped, 
if the Government did not see their way 
to accept the Amendment as proposed to 
be altered by the hon. Member for West 
Belfast (Mr. Sexton), that his hon. and 
learned Friend would go to a Division. 
They could not feel the same trust and 
confidence in men who were liable to be 
dismissed at short notice as they would 
in men who were fixed in their office for 
a term of years. One fact had been 
brought out during the discussion by his 
hon. and learned Friend the Member for 
North Longford which threw a striking 
light on the manner in which the Com- 
missioners might be, so to speak, pulled 
down into favouring the supporters of 
the Government unless they were pro- 
tected by being continued in office. The 
Duke of Abercorn had been present in 
Court, or about the precincts of the 
Court, at the time when his estate was 
the subject of consideration at the hands 
of the Commissioners. They had heard 
also that the brother of a noble Member 
of the Government was interested in so 
vast a sum of money as £250,000 
sterling, which the Commissioners had 
the means of facilitating or throwing 
obstacles in the way of, and that showed 
the importance of having Commissioners 
free from interference by a Government, 
the brother of one of whose Members 
was so deeply interested in their de- 
cisions. When they looked at the manner 
in which the Land Act had been earried 
on last year by Sub-Commissioners, they 
felt there was considerable ground for 
apprehension. Numbers of instances 
could be cited of Sub-Commissioners 
being appointed by the day, and in his 
own county several glaring cases had 
occurred. There were two estates dealt 
with by the Sub-Commissioners, one of 
which was owned by a brother-in-law 
of the chief Land Commissioner, and the 
other by the father of Mr. Wrench. In 
the latter case the landlord did not 
appear in Court, and did not show a 
single reason why the tenant’s claim 
should be refused, and the people of the 
county believed, with fair reason, that 
the cause of the refusal was that the 
Sub-Commissioner, who was removable 
at will by Mr. Wrench, was doing a good 
turn for Mr. Wrench’s father. Cases of 
that kind had occurred all over the 
country, and showed the importance of 
the Land Purchase Commissioners, hold- 
ing a judicial office of enormous re- 
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sponsibility, being free from interference 
or arbitrary removal from their posi- 
tion. 

Mr. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8.) said, 
he had heard with Parliamentary dis- 
gust the accusation that had repeatedly 
been made against the Lord Lieutenant 
and the Duke of Abercorn. The Duke 
of Abercorn had been attacked from 
time to time in that House, and he 
desired to pay a humble tribute to his 

atriotism and the manner in which he 

d discharged his duties to his tenants. 
It seemed to him (Mr. Johnston) un- 
fortunate that some hon. Members should 
think that all with whom they did not 
agree were actuated by sinister motives. 
He trusted that the Government would 
show a courageous spirit in dealing with 
this matter, which was one of great diffi- 
culty, inasmuch as the Commissioners 
were liable to be misrepresented and 
calumniated, no matter what they did, 
by certain Members of the House; he 
hoped they would resist the Amendment 
of the hon. and learned Member for 
North Longford, which, while professing 
to shield, was really attacking the Com- 
missioners. 

Mr. JOHN O’CONNOR (Tipperary, 
8.) said, hon. Members on those Benches 
would not yield to hon. Gentlemen 
opposite in a desire to protect the cha- 
racter of those Commissioners whose office 
was about to be renewed. If they went 
back two years they would find that there 
was ample reason for the Amendment of 
his hon. and learned Friend. It would 
be remembered that when the Land 
Commissioners were appointed in 1881, 
a great agitation by the landlords sprang 
up for the purpose of discrediting the 
characters of those who were adminis- 
tering that Act of Parliament. The 
agitation resulted in the appointment of 
a special Commission ; the characters of 
the Commissioners were investigated, 
and the result of the agitation was that 
many of the Commissioners were set 
aside. Then again, they should remem- 
ber that one of the present Commission- 
ers about whose office they were then 
Sam had given evidence before the 

ommission with regard to the admin- 
istration of the Act of Parliament. This 
gentleman pointed out to the Commis- 
sioners that efforts were made by land- 
lords in Ireland to frustrate the intention 
ofthe Act. It was a bold thing for a 
man holding office in Ireland to make 
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such an independent statement as that, 
knowing well that a day of reckoning 
would soon come, and that it was in the 
power of the friends and relatives of 
Members of the Government to dismiss 
him. Having regard to those pages of 
history, such an Amendment as that 
proposed by his hon. and learned Friend 
was, in his opinion, absolutely necessary 
to protect the Commissioners, when doing 
their duty, from undue influence being 
brought to bear upon them by those who 
were the friends and relations of the 
landlords in Ireland—namely, Her 
Majesty’s Government. There had been 
brought under his notice many of the 
ways and meaus by which landlords 
endeavoured to frustrate the Act of Par- 
liament, and not long ago one landlord 
went to his tenant and said, ‘‘ You and 
I will make a bargain; you shall buy 
your land at so many years’ purchase ”— 

The CHAIRMAN said, that the sub- 
ject referred to by the hon. Gentleman 
could not be relevant to this Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. JOHN O'CONNOR said, he was 
endeavouring to point out that it was 
necessary to protect these Judges from 
influence in order that they should dis- 
charge their duties under the Act in an 
independent manner. Ithad from time 
to time been the object of Her Majesty’s 
Governments and the Legislature, by 
enactments, to protect the independence 
of the Judges. It stood upon the 
Statutes of the Realm, and past history 
showed the great efforts which had been 
made to preserve the independence of 
the Judges of the land. It was in that 
spirit that this Amendment was pro- 
posed, and he trusted that his hon. and 
learned Friend would go to a Division 
upon it, and that the hon. and learned 
Solicitor General for Ireland would 
extend to it the same fair play as he had 
extended to another Amendment of his 
hon. and learned Friend. He thought 
that the present clause had a stronger 
claim upon him than that which he had 
so graciously accepted. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY said, he regretted 
to have seen the day when the hon. 
Member for South Belfast (Mr. John- 
ston) opposed a proposal which would 
have been supported by William III, 
by whom the Judges for the first time 
were made practically independent. He 
observed that there was no Member of 
the Government in his place to make a 
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statement on the position of the two 


Commissioners in question. He did not 
apprehend that there was any intention 
whatever to discontinue the two gentle- 
men who were now in office, and it was 
in that sense that his Amendment had 
been drawn up, but he did apprehend 
that they would be practically shelved 
by some other person being brought in. 
In the original Act the Commissioners 
were practically amalgamated, and 
last year the Government had proposed 
to bring ina Bill to make them again 
one body. Of course, if the Govern- 
ment would say that the Bill which they 
proposed was dead, he would be most 
happy to withdraw his Amendment, and, 
even as it was, he did not think it would 
be fair to press it to a Division, because 
he did not believe there was any inten- 
tion to discontinue these gentlemen in 
their office. As the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had now returned to his place, he would 
ask him whether the Bill of last year 
was definitely to be shelved; and whe- 
ther the Land Purchase Commissioners 
would beable to discharge their functions 
separately and distinctly from the Com- 
missioners who were engaged in fixing 
fair rents? As the Bill of last year had 
been abandoned, he desired to ask 
whether there was any intention of re- 
newing a measure which had created in 
every quarter of the House so much 
suspicion and distrust ? 

Mr. EDWARD HARRINGTON 
(Kerry, W.) said, he did not wish it to 
be understood that hon. Gentlemen on 
those Benches had any suspicion of the 
Commissioners, whom they thought had 
administered the Act pretty fairly as far 
as they could, and had not strained the 
law against the tenants. He was glad 
to think that view was entertained by 
hon. Gentlemen opposite, and seeing 
that there was that concurrence of 
opinion, he did not think it was too much 
to expect an expression of opinion from 
someone in a responsible position. They 
would be glad to hear that there should 
be no interference with the members of 
the Commission, and that no attempt 
would be made to raise the ghost of the 
Bill of last year. They did not want to 
put the Commissioners under the shadow 
of the Superior Courts, whose views in 
the matter of land they had every reason 
to mistrust. If they had found men 


who had not shown any animus, and who 
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were not charged with showing any by 
the landlords, it was, he thought, only 
a reasonable demand that the Commis- 
sion should be allowed to administer the 
Act until the present £5,000,000 had 
been expended ; and he considered they 
were entitled to have an expression of 
opinion on the part of the Government. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY said, that unless 
they had a distinct declaration from the 
Government that there was no intention 
to revive the Bill of last year, they 
would come to the conclusion that the 
Government had still that intention i» 
petto. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he did not think 
his hon. and learned Friend was being 
treated by the Government with the 
respect that Members of the House were 
entitled to. His hon. and learned Friend 
had urged that, if the Government were 
unwilling to accept his Amendment, 
there should be no attempt made to 
swamp the powers of the two Commis- 
sioners by merging their functions with 
those of the Land Commissioners. The 
hon. and learned Solicitor General for 
Ireland having communicated the alter- 
native proposal to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
(Mr. Goschen), that right hon. Gentle- 
man had immediately left the House, 
and apparently it did not please the 
right hon. Gentleman the First Com- 
missioner of Works (Mr. Plunket) to 
say anything on the subject. He thought 
they must have a clear reply to the 
alternative proposal that had been made 
—namely, that if these gentlemen were 
to be left at the merey of the Expiring 
Laws Continuance Act, the Government 
should say that they should continue to 
administer the purchase functions, and 
not be swamped by the intrusion of any 
other of the Commissioners. 

Mr. MADDEN said, the two classes 
of Commissioners were dealt with pre- 
cisely in the same manner under the 
Expiring Laws Continuance Act; but 
he did not think how Gentlemen shoul 
expect any Member of the Government 
to state what Bills would be brought 
before the House next Session. 

Mr. SEXTON asked, if the hon. 
and learned Gentleman would say that 
these two gentlemen would or would not 
be allowed to continue by themselves the 
function of purchase ? 

Mrz. MADDEN said, he could not 
state that. Under the existing law, 
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they were solely engaged in the work of 
the Act of 1885, and would so continue 
as long as the law remained as at pre- 
sent. 

Mr. CLANCY (Dublin Co., N.) said, 
he thought that after the speech of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
suspicion which existed would be in- 
creased. The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman was not asked to say what 
Bill would be brought in next year; he 
was asked whether the Commissioners 
would be confined to their present 
functions? That question he had de- 
liberately declined to answer. His own 
belief was that the Government meant 
to work this Bill in the interest of the 
landlords, and that with this view they 
were deliberately keeping the Commis- 
sioners in a dependent position. His 
hon. Friend below him had referred to 
a consideration of the most material 
importance on the present occasion 
raised by the evidence given before the 
Cowper Commission, at whose hands 
this question of the independent position 
of the Commissioners had received very 
great attention. One witness pointed 
out that every Sub-Commissioner had 
before him the risk of being cross- 
examined in a Law Court. What had 
taken place in 18%2 might take place in 
1889; and he conceived it possible that 
if Lord Londonderry did not get 20 
years’ purchase for his estates, under 
the auspices of the very men who 
intimidated the Sub-Commissioners in 
1882 with the prospect of another Com- 
mission in the Huuse of Lords, the 
present Commissioners would be called 
upon to answer for it. The hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for South Belfast 
(Mr. Johnston) seemed to be of opinion 
that the great change in the constitution 
which made the Jucges of England and 
Ireland independent of the Crown was 
an insult tothe Judicial Bench, whereas 
it was in England the opinion that by 
the change the administration of justice 
had been made pure. He was convinced 
that the Irish people would entertain a 
profound suspicion that the Judges 
administering the Act in Ireland were 

utting money into the pockets of the 
arge landowners. If the assurance 
was not given that they were not to be 
interfered with by Mr. Wrench, the 
suspicion now existing would become a 
belief that the whole scheme was to be 
worked for the landlords’ benefit. The 
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Government would give no answer on 
that point. The hon. and learned 
Solicitor General for Ireland had twice 
risen, but twice evaded answering; and 
therefore, unless a positive assurance 
was forthcoming, he was prepared to 
support a Motion for Progress if his 
hon. Friend thought fit to make it. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY said, that upon 
a question affecting the integrity of the 
Land Commissioners and the price to be 
paid to the Viceroy and the Duke of 
Abercorn, the guardian of the public 
purse had fled from the House. He 
asked the public and the Member. of 
the Committee to note this fact and 
draw from it their own conclusion. As 
far as he was concerned he asked leave 
to withdraw the Amendment, reserving 
to himself the right of bringing it up 
again on Report, because he and his 
hon. Friend had never been, and would 
not be, content that the Commissioners 
should be under the rule of the Chief 
aider and abettor of rackrenting land- 
lords in Ireland, Mr. Wrench. 


Clause, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY said, his object 
in moving the next clause in his name 
was to secure that, on receiving an 
agreement signed by the parties, the 
Commissioners should do something else 
than merely have regard to the security. 
He thought they ought to go behind 
the agreement and inquire into the cir- 
cumstances, that if they found writs of 
ejectment were issued on the esiate they 
should be slow to sanction tke proceed- 
ings, and that if the landlord had served 
ejectments or processes on his tenants 
the Commissioners should alstain from 
granting any advance of public money. 


New Clause— 

(Advances not to be made pending proceedings 
by landlord.) 

** No advance shall be made under the Land 
Law (Ireland) Acts to any tenant for the pur- 
chase of his holding if it still appear to the 
Land Commission that the application for such 
advance was made during the pendency of an 
Pe at suit of the landlord of suc 

olding, or in consequence of, or under threat 
of, such proceedings, or otherwise than as the 
free and voluntary act of such tenant,’”’—(Mr. 
T. M. Healy,) 


—brought up, and read the first time. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘That the Clause be read a second 
time.”’ 
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Mr. MADDEN said, he thought the 
Amendment was open to the objection 
that it laid down a hard and fast line, 
and because it seemed injudicious to 
prevent advances being made during the 
pendency of any proceedings on the part 
of the landlord. It must occur to the 
Committee that there were many cases 
in which a compromise, in the interest 
of the tenant as well as the landlord, of 

nding litigation was a very good thing, 
Put this would be absolutely precluded 
by the proposed new Clause, and it was 
upon that ground that he was unable to 
accept it. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY said, that all he 
desired was that the Commissioners 
should satisfy themselves that the bar- 
gain under their consideration was a 
voluntary one. If the Commissioners 
found out that the tenant would nct 
have signed the agreement except for 
the threat of proceedings, he said that 
the Commissioners should refuse to 
sanction the advance. That had been 
the case with the tenants who had been 
referred to, and yet the Commissioners 
held them to the bargain. He did nut 
see the good of an action for a specific 
purpose against a man who would have 
no money unless the State were willin 
to advance it to him; and if a man ha 
no money and the Land Commissioners 
would not advanceit, what would an action 
compel him to do? Nothing at all. 
Under the decision that had been re- 
ferred to, a great number of tenants 
might be driven into Court and after- 
wards swear that they would not have 
carried out the agreement but for the 
proceedings pending against them. In 
the case of Lord Lansdowne’s tenants, 
for instance, he thought it would be most 
desirable to have a compromise on the 
basis of purchase. At the present 
moment he regarded Lord Lansdowne’s 
tenants as being able to effect a bargain 
with their landlord, because they were 
backed by the Plan of Oampaign, and 
no man could be more independent than 
when he lived in a Land League hut. 
He did not point his Amendment at the 
existence of peaceable agreements be- 
tween such gentlemen as Lord Lans- 
downe and his tenants, but at cases in 
which writs had been issued, and where 
the tenants had been compelled to accept 
terms of purchase which otherwise they 
would not have accepted. If there was 
no Member of the Government who was 
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repared to accept the clause, he would 
Be happy to withdraw it and bring it 
forward again on Report, or accept any 
modification which the hon. and learned 
Gentleman might suggest. 

Mr. SEXTON asked, if the hon. and 
learned Solicitor General for Ireland 
would accept the insertion of the 
words— 

** No advance shall be made if it appeared to 
the Commissioners that the agreement has been 


signed in consequence of a threat of proceed- 
ings by the landlord ? ’’ 


Mr. EDWARD HARRINGTON 
(Kerry, W.) said, that innumerable cases 
had occurred in Kerry in which tenants 
had been forced into agreements for the 
purchase of their holdings under pressure 
of actual or threatened eviction, which 
agreements they intended to repudiate. 
In one case with which he was ac- 
quainted, the landlords had taken pro- 
ceedings for eviction against the tenant ; 
and the agent waited upon him with an 
agreement in his hand and with the 
Sheriff at his back, to enforce the eviction 
if he refused to sign. The message sent 
to the tenant was, “Either go out or 
sign.” All sorts of wheedling was 
practised by the landlords against the 
more ignorant of the tenants, and all 
sorts of coercion was used to influence 
the more intelligent to compel them to 
sign purchase agreements. When these 
evicted tenants signed a purchase agree- 
ment, they, ina great measure, lost their 
status. In many cases they were com- 
pelled to sell their cattle and get rid of 
what little money they might have 
accumulated, and they were so poor 
that they could not be looked upon as 
likely to afford security for the repay- 
ment of the advances made by the State. 
As a matter of fact he (Mr. Edward 
Harrington) did not care, when the 
British taxpayer made himself a party 
to a Bill of this kind with his eyes open, 
whether he got a penny of the money 
back or not; but he thought the Houso 
should not allow this cancer to be estab- 
lished in order that it might strike its 
roots in the social condition of Ireland. 
The valuator of the Purchase Com- 
mission did not go down to the holdings 
of the tenant to see whether the bargains 
entered into were fair betweer man and 
man, but to make inquiries as to whether 
or not the tenant owed money, what 
were his improvements, and whether or 
not they were security for the money 
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about to be paid by the Court. The 
words suggested by the hon. Member 
for West Belfast (Mr. Sexton) were 
words which he thought the Government 
might very fairly adopt. He did not 
propose that purchase agreements should 
be vitiated because writs had been 
issued, but he thought they should be 
declared vicious if they had been entered 
into in consequence of evictions having 
taken place or being threatened. He 
knew of one case in which a man had 
held out for 12 months against the 
pressure of his landlord, but was 
eventually obliged to come to terms 
owing to the death of two of his children 
and his miserable state of poverty. 
Cases of this kind he could give the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary 
ocular demonstration of, if the right 
hon. Gentleman would go with him to 
Kerry, instead of putting him (Mr. 
Edward Harrington) into prison for a 
couple of months, as he was anxious to 
do. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, he 
thought the clause as it stood far too 
wide. It went further than the speech 
of the hon. and learned Member for 
North Longford (Mr. T. M. Healy) him- 
self. He thought there was room for a 
reasonable compromise, and that the 
proposal should be amended in the sense 
of the observations of the hon. Member 
for West Belfast (Mr. Sexton). So 
amended, there was a great deal to be 
said for it. No doubt, cases did occur 
in which landlords were pressing for 
arrears with the object of ove their 
tenants into the Land Purchase Court. 
He thought there could be no doubt of 
that; in fact, he could give his own ex- 
perience on the point. On the Clan- 
ricarde estate it was a fact that the 
landlord had offered to sell to the tenants 
at 20 years’ purchase of the old rent if 
they would abandon all proceedings. 
The tenants had not agreed to that 
course, but should they agree to it under 
duress, it was one of the cases where the 
Land Commissioners should withhold 
their assent to the purchase. On his 
return from visiting that part of Ireland 
he called upon the Irish Government to 
persuade them to visit a friend of his 
who was imprisoned under the Coercion 
Act. The discussion between himself 
and the important official whom he saw 
turned upon the important question of 
land purchase, and he was informed 
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that there was every likelihood of Lord 
Clanricarde and his tenants coming to 
an agreement as to purchase. He (Mr. 
Shaw Lefevre) had pointed out, in reply 
to this, that his Lordship had issued 
many notices of ejectment. ‘‘ Ch, yes,” 
said this gentleman, ‘that is the way 
they do things in this country—they open 
negociations by a declaration of war.” 
That showed clearly that threats were 
being made use of by landlords of eject- 
ment proceedings for arrears with the 
object of forcing the tenants into pur- 
chasing the land. If casesof that kind 
did oceur, and evidence was adduced 
before the Land Commission that 
tenants were being forced into agree- 
ments on the subject of purchase, in 
his opinion the Commissioners ought 
not to proceed further in such cases, and 
the negotiations ought to be brought to 
a conclusion. He did noi think it was 
within the spirit of the Purchase Act 
that agreements under it should be 
arrived at through asystem of duress. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY said, he would 
suggest to the Government that the 
words of the proposal should be amended 
so as to read— 


**No advance should be made tothe tenant 
for the purchase of his holding which it shall 
appear to the Land Commissioner is made in 
consequence of, or threat of, proceedings 
at the suit of the landlord, or otherwise than 
as a free and voluntary act of the tenant.” 
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That weuld still leave open the door to 
any compromise, and would leave to the 
discretion of the Commissioners whether 
the mere fact of the issue of writs, or 
the fact of eviction, should stop a pur- 
chasescheme. He would suggest to the 
Government that they should insert a 
clause abolishing the present harsh 
construction of the word ‘ tenant,” so 
as to enuble an evicted tenant to pur- 
chase the holding of which he had been 
dispossessed. Such a clause would have 
a good effect upon the strained rela- 
tions between landlords and tenants in 
Ireland, and such a clause would 
obviate any idea that the mere threat 
of eviction would compel the tenant to 
purchase for fear of losing his interest 
in the holding. 

Mr. MADDEN said, he thought the 
bes already possessed by the Land 

ommission were quite sufficient in 
this case. They would have to embark 
upon a very difficult inquiry if they had 
to decide whether or not an agreement 
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to purchase was signed in consequence 
of proceedings taken by the landlord. 
What jurisdiction did the Commissioners 
exercise? In the Act of last year 
there was a provision for enabling pro- 
ceedings to be taken in cases having 
reference to the carrying out of specific 

rformance of agreements to purchase. 
Mr. Commissioner Lynch had laid it 
down clearly, that in a state of facts 
amounting to duress—in other words, 
if it appeared that the signing of the 
agreement on the part of the tenant 
was not a free and voluntary act—he 
would not sanction the advance, but 
would leave the landlord to institute 
proceedings under the section givin, 
power to the Commissioners to decide 
upon applications for specific perform- 
ance. In this way the tenant had pro- 
tection, but he submitted that if the 
House were to lay down a hard and fast 
rale that there should be no proceedings 
pending, and no threat of proceedings, 
it would be going too far. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he was surprised 
to find that the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman held that even though it should 
be shown to the Commissioners that an 
application had been made under threat 
of proceedings, or in consequence of a 
suit by the landlord, the purchaser 
might be allowed to proceed. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman seemed to imply 
that it was the proper thing for the 
landlord to threaten to turn the tenant 
out on the roadside, and that then the 
tenant might assent to the purchase, and 
the Commissioners would be obliged to 
sanction the bargain. 

Mr. MADDEN said, a statement or 
even a threat that proceedings were 
about to be instituted need not necces- 
sarily be taken as depriving subsequent 
negotiations for purchase of a volun- 
tary character. 

Mr. SEXTON said, if he were a 
tenant, and a threat of eviction were 
held over his head, he should not con- 
sider that he was going through the 
matter in a voluntary spirit, if, in con- 
sequence of that threat, he signed an 
agreement to purchase. It was clear that 
the freewill of the tenant was overborne 
in such acase. It might be considered 
that the Land Commissioners should 
have the right to ratify the contract 
under such circumstances; but let there 
be no longer any pretence, if such a 
thing were permissible, that the con- 
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tract so made by the tenant was free. 
It was a contract made under duress, 
and duress of a most painful kind. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman had said that 
where the Land Commissioners thought 
that undue influence had been exercised 
by the landlord on the tenant they 
might refuse to sanction the advance, 
and might call upon the landlord to go 
to the Court of Chancery to take action 
for specific performance. Did that not 
seem to the hon. and learned Gentleman 
a slow and unnecessarily round-about 
way of dealing with the matter? Here 
was a contract in which one of the par- 
ties overpowered the will of the other, 
and the Purchase Commissioners, instead 
of saying—‘‘ We will not confirm a con- 
tract made in this way, one of the par- 
ties not being free,’’ were to say—“‘ We 
will confirm this contract thoug it is 
not a free one, but, because it is not a 
free one, we will send one of the parties 
before the Court of Chancery, or allow 
them to come before ourselves, and sue 
for specific performance.” 

Mr. MADDEN said, there was a pro- 
vision in the Act enabling the Commis- 
sioners themselves to take the short cut 
which the hon. Member seemed to favour. 
They themselves could decide on the case 
when action was taken to compel the 
specific performance of a contract Any 
rights the tenant might have in the Court 
of Chancery he would have before the 
Land Commission itself. The Land Com- 
mission, if it saw sufficient reason, might 
say to the landlord—‘‘ You must come 
to us to enforce specific performance of 
this contract ;’’ and then, if the tenant 
proved duress, they might bring the 
transaction to an end by refusing to 
enforce the agreement. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he failed to see 
why there should be such a round-about 
process as this. Why should the Go- 
vernment insist upon the landlord 
coming before the Commissioners to ask 
for specific performance? What could 
the Commissioners do in such a case 
more than they could do in the first place 
when it might appear to them that there 
had been duress? Why should they 
not, on finding out that the tenant was 
not a free agent, say—‘‘ We will not 
confirm this contract ?’? He would pro- 
pose that the words “‘ under threat of ”’ 
should be left out, as they were rather 
vague. They had been told right through 
this controversy that contracts were free, 
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and now the Government were asked to 
back their own opinion. They were 
asked to say that the Commissioners 
should not confirm a contract where it 
appeared that one of the parties to it 
was not a free agent. 

Tae FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Piunxet) (Dublin Uni- 
versity) said, the case stood thus—Up 
to a certain point there had been agree- 
ment, but then one of the parties came 
to the conclusion that he would not carry 
out the bargain, on the plea that there 
has been duress. Either the landlord or 
the tenant might make that complaint. 
The aggrieved party might apply to the 
Commissioners, and they might reply to 
him—‘‘ You may go to the Court of 
Chancery, or we will consider the mat- 
ter, and if we find that undue influence 
has been brought to bear upon you, 
will no longer allow the agreement to 
stand.” Surely that power was given 
in the Act of Parliament under which 
all these transactions were carried out. 
If the object of hon, Members was to 
cheapen and facilitate this legal process, 
all he had to say was that it seemed to 
him that the process was as cheap and 
easy as it could be. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY said, he thought 
that theright hon. Gentleman had entirely 
misunderstood the purport of the section 
of the Act of last year. In his (Mr. T. 
M. Healy’s) opinion that section was 
inserted for the purpose of enabling a 
landlord who had come toan agreement 
with his tenant, or the tenant who had 
come to an agreement with his landlord, 
to sign the contract bond, and if either 
party refused, the other would have 
cause of action for specific performance 
against him. In the case contemplated 
by this Amendment, however, the bond 
would have been already signed. Take 
the Waterford case, for instance. There 
the bond was signed, but the tenant 
would not have signed if the writ had 
not been in the hands of the Sheriff. 
The land agent said to him: “I 
have an agreement here, and the Sheriff 
is behind me with his crowbar; which 
will you have?” The man, naturally 
enough, said, ‘‘I will have the agree- 
ment.” The Land Commissioners knew 
nothing about the proceedings, but it 
was now contended that if the Land 
Court had read the agreement to buy 
and sell signed by both parties, tho 
official valuer should be required to 
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make a report as to whether or not 
duress had been employed. The Amend- 
ment did not go further than that. 
Specific performance had not a ha’porth 
to say tothe case. The Land Commis- 
sion would be the judges to decide cases 
under this Amendment, and their deci- 
sion would be subject to a Court of 
Appeal ; and in the Court of Appeal 
would be Lord Ashbourne himself, who 
certainly would not be regarded as 
adverse to the interests of the landlords 
—no one would look upon him as an ally 
of the Nationalist Members. So far as 
the tenants were concerned, it was out 
of the question to imagine that they 
could take cases before the Oourt of 
Appeal, because, as a rule, they would 
not be able to pay the mere stamps 
necessary for an appeal, let alone the 
expense of se operations in Court. 
He should think £40 an extremely 
moderate estimate of what it would 
cost to take a case before the Oourt of 
Appeal. All he asked was, that if it 
was shown that an agreement had been 
signed, otherwise than as a free and vol- 
untary act on the part of the tenant, that 
the Commission should not advance the 
money. He trusted that the Govern- 
ment would reconsider their decision on 
this subject. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER (Wol- 
verhampton, E.) said, that the case that 
the hon. and learned Member for North 
Longford (Mr. T. M. Healy) had put for- 
ward was not one of such duress as would 
be met in the way suggested Duress 
must be of a very clear character, 
fulfilling certain legal requirements, 
and following certain well understood 
legal decisions, before it could be en- 
tertained in the manner in which the 
Court of Chancery would entertain it. 
He took it that the hon. and learned 
Member had in his view moral duress, 
which would not amount to legal duress, 
and yet was sufficient to form a mora 
case for refusing to insist upon the ful- 
filment of a contract. He did not think 
this was a question exclusively be- 
tween landlord and tenant. The 
Commission should see that a provi- 
dent bargain had been entered into 
before they advanced the money of the 
English taxpayer. Take the Clanricarde 
case. He did not think if those tenants 
had signed an agreement, such as the 
hon. and learned Member referred to, 
that the duress exercised upon them 
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would have been duress that could have 
been pleaded in the Court of Chancery. 
The moral operation upon the tenants, 
strengthened by the nature of the fear 
they would have of eviction, would have 
compelled them to enter into an unfor- 
tunate bargain. He thought the Pur- 
chase Commissioners in such a case 
ought to inquire into the circumstances 
of the bargain, and see if the tenants 
were free agents before they advanced 
the money. The only test they could 
have was the test of the words of the 
clause. He thought the words, “or 
legal proceedings pending on the part of 
the landlord against the tenant’’ were 
too wide, and would cover cases which 
the hon. and learned Member for North 
Longford did not wish to touch. [If, 
however, the Amendment were put ac- 
cording to the principle laid down in 
the hon. and learned Member’s last 
speech, there could be no objection taken 
toit. It would then be a precautionary 
measure for the protection of the Eng- 
lish Exchequer to see that the money 
should not be advanced except upon free 
contracts. 

Mrz. MADDEN said, as he understood 
the suggestion of the hon. and learned 
Member for North Longford, it was that 
the Surveyor of the Purchase Oommis- 
sioners should inquire into the trans- 
actions. Now, he would put it to the 
hon. and learned Gentleman that, if a 
charge of duress, either moral or legal, 
was made between the parties to a signed 
contract, and the question arose before 
the Commissioners as to whether the 
case was such as would justify them in 
putting an end to the agreement, it 
would be absolutely necessary that any 
such investigation should take place in 
a judicial manner. It was idle to sug- 
gest that an Inspector should go down 
to an estate, and, after hearing the one 
side and the other, decide upon his own 
motion, without hearing witnesses upon 
oath, as to whether the contract should 
be carried out or not. There must be 
something in the nature of a judicial 
investigation. At the present moment, 
under the 22nd section of the Act of 
1887, the tenant would have the power 
of defending proceedings to enforce 
contracts before the Commissioners, in 
which he would have all the grounds of 
defence which, under other circum- 
stances, he would have had before the 
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Court of Chancery. It had been said 
that there were a class of cases which 
would have to be decided of what is 
called moral duress, of a class which 
the Court of Chancery could not deal 
with ; but he thought that to go beyond 
those cases, into what was called moral 
duress, would be opening the door into 
inquiries of a very vague and unsatis- 
factory character. 

Mr. SEXTON said, his hon. and 
learned Friend had not asked for a 
Court of Inquiry, but had merely said 
that contracts should not be made good 
if it appeared to the Commissioners that 
there had been duress; and he did not 
think it would require any legal train- 
ing or any exhaustive investigation to 
come to a conclusion as to whether there 
had been duress or not. It did not re- 
quire the training of the hon. and 
learned Solicitor Yeabest for Ireland, 
or even of a learned Member, to ascer- 
tain whether an agreement had been 
entered into by the exercise of the free 
will of a certain individual. That was 
a point that any man not only of intelli- 

ence but of sanity could at once 

ecide. He would ask the attention of 
the hon. and learned Solicitor General 
to this point. By declaring in the 
Statute that where a landlord exercised 
compulsion upon ‘the free will of the 
tenant, transactions founded upon such 
compulsion should not be binding, the 
landlords, as soon as they became aware 
of the existence of that provision, would 
carefully abstain from applying force. 
He contended, therefore, that, by ac- 
cepting such an Amendment, they would 
get rid of all those mean and shabby 
proceedings on the part of landlords 
against their tenants—they would clear 
the air and facilitate the operations of 
the Act; and the Commissioners, as a 
matter of fact, would have nothing of 
the nature of duress to inquire into. 
The British taxpayer had been fre- 
quently referred to. Well, let the Bri- 
tish taxpayer note that the Government, 
by the mouth of the hon. and learned 
Solicitor General for Ireland, had now 
determined that the Land Purchase 
Commission in Ireland was to advance 
the money of the State for the purchase 
of farms without regard to the circum- 
stances whether the contract made be- 
tween the purchaser and buyer was a 
free one or not; and that they were to 
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advance the money even though the 
seller had used his superior furce to 
coerce the buyer. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY said, that in case 
of a vote for a Member of that House, 
jhey provided in every way against un- 
due influence; but where millions of 
money of the taxpayers of the country 
were at stake, they would not take the 
trouble to prevent those persons who 
laid claim to this money from exercising 
undue influence in order to obtain it. 
The Corrupt Practices Act, as the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Bury (Sir Henry James) was 
well aware, took exhaustive precautions 
against corrupt influence; and he (Mr. 
T. M. Healy) asked why should not a 
man who was endeavouring to get their 
money be put under similar provisions? 
Was he to be told that the Land Com- 
missioners were to be unable to decide 
what was undue influence? Three Land 
Purchase Commissioners were not to be 
permitted to decide such a point, and 
yet two Judges were allowed to decide 
the point in cases of Election Petitions. 
In the case of the Corrupt Practices Act 
they did not define all undue influence, 
but left a great deal to the discretion of 
the Judges. In this Amendment, how- 
ever, he simply had suggested a nega- 
tive precaution under which the Land 
Commissioners should see that the 
agreement was a free and voluntary act 
on the part of the tenant. Were they 
dwelling in the region of common sense ? 
Did common sense still linger ronnd 
their precincts? He appealed to the 
Committee to say that where they passed 
a Statute, and said that the tenant should 
act freely and voluntarily, it was only a 
reasonable thing to say that the Land 
Commissioners were as competent as 
Election Judges, or as a Mr. Cecil 
Roche, to find out what undue influence 
was. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, the hon. 
and learned Gentleman talked of the 
desire of the Government to prevent the 
operation of any machinery that would 
check undue influence, but that was not 
the desire of the Government. All they 
desired was that the Land Commission 
and not the valuer should be in a posi- 
tion to decide where there had been un- 
due influence or not. The hon. Mem- 
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to whether or not there had been undue 
influence. Let them take acase. Sup- 
posing a man did not pay his rent for 
one, two, three, four, or five years—and 
such cases were very common in Ireland. 
Supposing there were five years’ arrears 
due, and the landlord should say under 
these circumstances, ‘‘I shall proceed 
to evict thistenant.” The tenant, while 


the eviction process was proceeding, 
might say, “I shall be glad to pur- 
chase your farm.’’ It would be clear 


that between these two people the rela- 
tions of landlord and tenant had not 
been a success, and it was not the land- 
lord who made the proposal, but the 
tenant who asked that he should be 
allowed to purchase. Under these cir- 
cumstances how could the valuer, sent 
down by the Commissioners, decide as 
to whether or not there had been 
duress ? 

Mr. SEXTON said, it was not the 
valuer, but the Land Commission who 
would have to investigate the matter. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, the Com- 
missioners had absolute power to go 
into this question already, and he could 
not understand why more than that 
should be demanded by any hon. Mem- 
ber. However, they had now discussed 
this matter for a sufficient length of 
time, and as there was still a great deal 
to be done in Committee, and as it was 
the wish of the Committee generally 
that they should finish the Committee 
stage to-night, he hoped that they would 
now come to a decision upon a point the 
importance of which he did not deny, 
but which had been thoroughly threshed 
out. 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.) said, it 
seemed to him that the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman was a speech in 
favour of the Amendment. Not the 
smallest reason had he given why the 
Amendment should not be accepted. As 
he (Mr. Dillon) understood it, his hon. 
Friends, who supported the Amendment 
all along, were anxious and willing that 
the Land Commission should have to 
decide whether there had been duress or 
not, and not the valuer. But it was 
said that according to the judgment of 
Mr. Lynch, the Commission could sus- 
pend the granting of the money, if any- 
thing in the nature of duress had hap- 
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why, if the Commissioners decided that 
something in the nature of duress had 
taken place, they should not leave the 
question open then and there, and refuse 
to grant the money without requiring 
suit to be taken for specific perform- 
ance. It should be borne in mind that 
when acase came before the Purchase 
Commissioners, in which suit for specific 
performance was instituted, the Com- 
missioners would be guided by a diffe- 
rent Code to that which would guide 
them when the original proceedings for 
purchase first came before them. They 
might be compelled by legal technicali- 
ties to give a different decision to that 
they would give could they decide the 
question as to duress in the first instance. 
lf, at the first investigation, the Com- 
missioners were satisfied that duress had 
existed, they ought to be allowed to re- 
fuse to grant the money, just as they 
could refuse if they discovered that 
there was not sufficient security. At 
present, if the tenant wished to com- 
plain of duress he had to do it through 
counsel, and he (Mr. Dillon) did not 
think that that was right. The plea 
of duress ought to be received by tho 
Commissioners, even though that were 
made by private communication from 
the tenant himself, or by neighbours, or 
gathered from information picked up by 
the Commissioners. He thought that 
when duress was complained of the 
Commissioners ought to be instrueted by 
the Act itself to investigate the matter, 
not only for the protection of the tenant, 
but for the protection of the British tax- 
payer. Moreover, he thought that the 
action of the Commissioners in such a 
matter should be without appeal ; in fact, 
that they should decide a case of this 
kind exactly as they would decide the 
question as to whether there had or had 
not been sufficient security offered. He 
failed to see any reason for not accepting 
this Amendment. An attempt had been 
made to devise a roundabout method of 
allowing the landlord to proceed by an 
action for specific performance—a method 
which seemed to be of no possible good, 
except to be held in terrorism over the 
tenant, and which might result in the 
absurd state of things that the Commis- 
sioners might be compelled to reverse 
the decision not because they thought 
that decision ought to be reversed, but 
because they were cramped by certain 
legal forms. 
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Mr. T. M. HEALY said, he would 
move to withdraw the clause in order to 
bring it forward in an amended form. 

Clause, by leave, withdrawn. 

Toe OLTAIRMAN: Does the hon 
and learned Member move the clause in 
a negative form ? 

Mr. T. M. HEALY replied in the 
affirmative. He now proposed the 
following new clause :— 

(Advances not to be made pending procee dings 
by landlord.) 

“ No advance shall be made under the Land 
Law (Ireland) Acts to any tenant for the pur- 
chase of his holding if it shall appear to the 
Land Commission that the application for such 
advance was made otherwise than as the free 
and voluntary act of such tenant,”—(Mr. T. 
M. Healy,) 


—brought up, and read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question put, ‘‘That 
the Clause be read a second time.” 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 142; 
Noes 205: Majority 63.—(Div. List, 
No. 312.) 

Mr. T. M. HEALY said, he begged 
to move a new clause—‘‘ Advance not 
to be made to person in receipt of 
public money.” He thought it would 
be rather unfair that the Lord Lieuten- 
ant of Ireland, for instance, should be 
entitled to receive public money, and, at 
the same time, receive money under an 
order of the Commissioners made in the 
dark, and made without the public 
having any knowledge on the subject. 
The Lord Lieutenant himself should be 
above suspicion, and, therefore, it was 
as well that an Amendment of this kind 
should be carried; but it was not 
distinctly in the interest of His Ex- 
cellency, nor in the interest of Her 
Majesty's Government, but it was in the 
interest of the tenants that this clause 
should be added to the Bill. He 
thought that if the Lord Lieutenant was 
seated upon the Front Treasury Bench 
he would be extremely ready to second 
the adoption of this clause. Therefore, 
without any further observations, he 
begged to move the clause. 


New Clause— 

(Advance not to be made to person in receipt of 
public money.) 

“No money shall be advanced under this 
Act to any person in receipt of salary paid out 
of the taxes without a special report being 
made on the subject to Parliament,”—(Mr. 7’. 
M. Healy,) 


—brought up, and read the first time. 
P 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘* That the Clause be read a second time.” 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he 
gathered that this clause was directed 
against the Lord Lieutenant. Per- 
sonally, he did not think that the 
tenants of the Lord Lieutenant, or of any 
other gentleman, ought to be put in a 
worse position than any other tenants in 
erent Let him put the matter from 
the point of view of the tenants. Whilst 
the Lord Lieutenant was Lord Lieuten- 
ant his tenants would be under a special 
disqualification. Let them suppose that 
the Lord Lieutenant embodied in his own 
person all the evils of landlordism, 
all the evils of Toryism, and all the 
evils of officialism. There was no reason 
that he (Mr. A. J. Balfour) could dis- 
cover why His Excellency’s tenants 
should not receive benefit under this 
Act. He, therefore, requested the hon. 
and learned Gentleman not to press the 
clause. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY said, that the 
right hon. Gentleman had been careful 
enough to absent himself from the 
House whilst they were discussing the 
—- of the independence of the 

mmissioners, and, therefore, was un- 
able to follow the thread of the Amend- 
ment. Had the right hon. Gentleman 
been present during the whole of the 
debate, he, no doubt, would have seen 
the relevancy of the Amendment, which 
was that gentlemen who were them- 
selves at the mercy of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant in point of place should be 
relieved of a position of delicacy towards 
His Excellency in respect of sanctioning 
any purehase agreements made be- 
tween the Lord Lieutenant and his 
tenants. It seemed to him that this 
Amendment would not put the tenants 
of the Lord Lieutenant in any worse 
position than any other tenants. The 
grants would, no doubt, be made, but 
they would be delayed, and in the mean- 
time the Lord Lieutenant would be 
enjoying his 4 per cent, whieh the 
Government had refused to cut down. 
The Lord Lieutenant was not an ordinary 
landlord. He had not attacked the 
Lord Lieutenant—indeed, he did not 
know enough about His Excellency to 
attack him. He understood that Lord 
Londonderry played cricket extremely 
weil, and that was all he knew of him, 
besides seeing his name appended to a 
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number of Be ge dispersing 
meetings. erefore, he would not 
attack the Lord Lieutenant as a monster 
of iniquity; he was willing to believe 
the Lord Lieutenant was as good a man 
as the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary. Under the circumstances, 
however, it seemed to him that the Lord 
Lieutenant ought to be protected from 
making these inroads upon the public 
purse. He had expected that his 
Amendment would receive more su 
port ; of course, if it did not, he would 
withdraw it. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY said, the next 
new clause, ‘‘ Notice of intended ad- 
vances,’’ was one which he should cer- 
tainly press upon the attention of the 
Committee. He did not think, consider- 
ing the number of Amendments he had 
had upon the Paper, they had occupied 
very much time, or that the Govern- 
ment could complain of their having 
been moved. This new clause was one 
providing that the Land Commissioners 
should give notice to the public gene- 
rally of their intention to make an ad- 
vance, and then, if anyone objected to 
the advance, he might show cause against 
it. He did not think this was an 
Amendment which was objectionable 
from any point of view. To deal with 
the first branch of the Amendment, let 
him say that ifa Board of Guardians 
under the Labourers Act, or a tenant 
under any of the Acts relating to the 
Board of Works, or under the Land Act 
of 1881, or any other of the Land Acts, 
required an advance they must give 
notice. The Board of Works must give 
notice; indeed, a whole series of notices 
must be given to the public. In the 
same way he thought that proceedings 
under this Act should not be carried out 
in the dark, but that some definite notice 
should be given. Take the case of the 
London Companies. The Skinners’, as 
they were very properly called, had 
carried away £800,000 out of the county 
of Londonderry. No one knew anything 
about the transaction until the money 
was gone. He could conceive that there 
might have been various placards issued 
by way of caution to the public as to what 
was going on, and he could well conceive 
hon. Gentlemen in the House of Oom- 
mons, such as the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for Dundee 
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(Mr. Firth) or the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for South Paddington (Lord Ran- 
dolphChurchill), making a representation 
to the Treasury that the London Com- 
panies were not exactly the landlords 
who it was desirable should get the 
public money. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for East Wolverhamp- 
ton (Mr. Henry H. Fowler) said very 

rtinently that night that the London 
Caomneten had to invest their money 
some way, and they were really in as 
good a position as the State to carry out 
these purchase agreements without the 
intervention of the State at all. He 
thought that was the most forcible 
observation he had heard made in refer- 
ence to these Companies. He did not 
profess to know anything about finance, 
and therefore he left it to that right hon. 
Gentleman to further assist him with 
regard to his present Amendment; but 
he did maintain that, whether the land- 
lords be skinners or salters, the public 
should have some notice of the purchase 
transactions. He did not think it was 
too much to say that great grants of 
public money took place in blocks with- 
out apprizement being made to those 
who provided the money—namely, the 
taxpayers. 


New Clause— 

(Notice of intended advances.) 

‘*The Land Purchase Commissioners shall 
not sanction any advance without previous 
notice having been given of the proposed ad- 
vance in the same way as in the case of advances 
made now by law to tenants for the improve- 
ment of their holdings under the Land Law 
(Ireland) Act of 1881; and it shall be lawful 
for any person to appear before the Commis- 
sioners against the granting of any such ad- 
vance; and the Commissioners may, if they 
think fit, require evidence from the contracting 
parties by way of cause for the making of such 
advance,’’— (Mr. T. M. Healy,) 


—brought up, and read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause be read a second 
time.”’ 


Mr. MADDEN said, that there were 
several objections to this clause. In 
the first place, it would add consider- 
ably to the expense of the proceedings ; 
and, in the next place, he did not see 
how it would really afford protection to 
anyone. What had the outside public to 
do with these contracts between landlords 
and tenants? It had been argued that 
night that tenants had been induced 
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unfairly to enter into contracts. From 
the point of view of the tenant, what 
 -aacamangs would this Amendment afford? 

uppose a tenant signed an agreement 
for sale, and notice were given, and 
other persons were brought in. It could 
hardly be imagined they could protect 
a tenant who had been induced to sign 
a notice of sale. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: What about 
the taxpayers ? 

Mr. MADDEN: The hon. and learned 
Gentleman had suggested that perhaps 
the public would come in. Surely , after 
Parliament had sanctioned the principle 
of purchase, the bringing in of the tax- 
payers or their representatives in the 
case of each individual advance was 
hardly a proceeding which would com- 
mend itself to hon. Members. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he thought that 
the gist of the Amendment lay in the 
words— 

‘* And it shall be lawful for any person to 
appear before the Commissioners against the 
granting of any such advance.” 

A little while ago they heard from the 
right hon. Gentleman the First Com- 
missioner of Works (Mr. Plunket) that 
the Commissioners inquired into the 
solvency of the tenant, and also into his 
competency—into the general proba- 
bility of his keeping up the payment of 
the instalments. If it be true, as he 
was bound to assume it was, that the 
Commissioners inquired into the sol- 
vency of the tenant, or into his com- 
petency to conduct the agricultural 
work of a farm, was it not possible 
there might be important information 
in the hands of others which it was 
essential for the Commissioners to re- 
ceive in order to judge of the propriety 
of an application for an advance? First 
of all, there was the case of the tenant 
under duress. A tenant might be com- 
pelled to sign an unjust agreement. A 
tenant might be compelled to maintain 
silence upon the subject, yet other persons 
in the district—representatives of the 
taxpayers—might be aware of the duress, 
and, if this Amendment were passed, they 
might come forward and inform the 
Commissioners. There was another 
case to be taken into consideration, and 
that was the case where the landlord 
had put ina man of straw. They had 
heard to-night of a case on the Mac- 
namara estate in which an Emergency 
man had been put in, but had disap- 
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peared immediately an advance was 
made. Surely the hon. and learned 
Solicitor General would not deny that, 
in such a case as that, it was to the in- 
terest of the State that the Commis- 
sioners should reeeive information. It 
was requisite, in the public interest, 
that in such a case any taxpayer, any 
member of the community, should be 
entitled to come before the Commis- 
sioners and expose to them the fraudu- 
lent nature of the transaction. The 
hon. and learned Solicitor General for 
Ireland, in a most extraordinary speech, 
asked what had anyone to do with con- 
tracts between landlords and tenants ? 
Where did the money come from? It 
came from the State. Any member of 
the community had to do with it. If 
colourable proceedings were taking place 
he maintained that it was not only the 
right, but the duty, of anyone cognizant 
of them to bring the facts to the know- 
ledge of the Commissioners. If this 
Amendment were not adopted they 
could not do it. 

Sm JOHN SWINBURNE (Stafford- 
shire, Lichfield) said, he could not con- 
ceive why the Government refused to 
publish a notice of the borrowing of 
money from the State. When the 
Enclosure Commissioners advanced 
money for drainage purposes it was 
necessary that the application for the 
advance should be advertised for three 
successive weeks in the local news- 
papers. 

r. O'DOHERTY (Donegal, N.) 
said, that the whole of the contracts in 
the county of Donegal averaged from 23 
to 24 years’ purchase of the judicial rents. 
In the Blue Book they were put down 
as 20°7, but if hon. Members looked 
into the facts they would find that that 
was 20°7 of the old unreduced rent. In 
Donegal, which was the only county in 
Ulster in which undoubtedly there was, 
to a large extent, danger of any money 
being lost on account of the poverty of 
the tenants, the average of all the sales 
was from 23 to 24 years’ purchase. 
What were the facts? The rent was 
£1,026, and the valuation £916. The 
valuation was in all cases higher than 
the judicial rent in Ulster, and on the 
average the purchase was between 23 
and 24 years upon the judicial rent. 
He had himself been consulted by the 
tenants of a large estate, who were 
being forced into purchase by the threat 
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on the part of those who were poor of 
exacting arrears, and by promises on 
the part of those who were pretty well 
to do which it was not possible for a 
landlord to fulfil. When he advised the 
men to lay the circumstances before the 
Land Commissioners, he was informed 
that the holdings had been examined by 
their valuer, and that the Commissioners 
were satisfied there was good security. 
But who did the valuer turn out to be ? 
The valuer was Mr. Murphy, a grand 
juror of the county, the agent of the 
large estates in the county, and a man 
who had been most constantly in con- 
nection with, and entirely in sympathy 
with, the land of the county. He was 
the man who sanctioned from 23 to 24 
years’ purchase upon the Government 
valuation. What was the Government 
valuation? It was the value put upon 
the landlords’ and tenants’ improve- 
ments; every house that had been built 
by the tenant was included in that valua- 
tion; every drain and fence came within 
its purview, and from 23 to 24 years’ 
purchase on the combined interest was 
what had been sanctioned by the Land 
Commissioners in County Donegal. He 
was not aware of this until the whole 
thing was over. What an example this 
afforded for the expenditure of the 
£5,000,000 sterling now to be voted! 
Had the Land Commissioners been com- 
= to give notice; had their attention 

een called to the fact that these sales 
were manifestly not free sales, and that 
the prices were manifestly unfair and 
excessive; did hon. Members think that 
such a scandal as this would be recorded 
in the Blue Book? Surely the Committee 
would be satisfied that notice of these 
transactions ought to be given, and that 
the attention of the Commissioners ought 
to be called, by any person who was 
interested in taxation, to the fact that 
the money was being given out without 
any consideration of the value which was 
received by the tenant, or of the security 
which the State was to have. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY said, he appealed 
to the Government to accept this clause, 
and thus afford protection to the tax- 
payers under this Land Purchase Act, 
as they were compelled to afford pro- 
tection under the Land Act of 1881, and 
under similar Acts. The Board of 
Works were compelled to advertise the 
loans they granted, and advertisements 
were also inserted in the local news- 
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papers of the advance of money to 
Boards of Guardians under the La- 
bourers’ Act. There was not the same 
risk of corruption or miscarriage in 
those cases as in this. It was no one’s 
interest to compel the Guardians under 
the Labourers’ Act to borrow money. 
Under the Land Act of 1881 it was no 
one’s interest, except the tenant’s own, 
for the tenant to borrow money, and yet 
in such cases they required public notice 
to be given of the expenditure of State 
money. Here they had a state of things 
where an order was made in secret by 
what was practically a secret Court. 
An agreement was come to in secret by 
the parties concerned, and yet hon. 
Members were to be told that there was 
to be no right on the part of the tax- 
payers to know what was going on, or 
how their money was being dribbled 
away. The House of Commons must be 
reduced to an extraordinary condition of 
plenitude, if they were willing to accept 
at once the doctrine that public money 
was to be spent without the public 
knowing engliine about it. Here they 
had two interested parties making away 
between them with the public money, 
and no one was to know anything about 
it until they read of it in the Blue Book 
12 months after date. Was not that 
the acme of absurdity? Twelve months 
hence they would know who the sellers 
and buyers were. By public rumour 
they knew that certain sales had been 
made ; they knew there were purchases 
and rumours of purchases; but they 
would not know until they got the Blue 
Book what damage had been done. He 
was unable to detect any valid ground 
whatever on which the Government re- 
fused this Amendment. One reason 
given was that it would add to the 
expenditure. Where was the expense 
of a notice in Zhe Dublin Gazette? That 
paper was the Government’s own pro- 
perty, and they could make the adver- 
tisement as long or as short as they 
liked. They could publish Zhe Gazette 
as often as they liked. They already 
paid an editor, and, except in respect to 
the cost of the type and paper, he was 
not aware that the notices would entail 
any very great expenditure. It was 
absurd to make the allegation that 
this would be a costly proceeding. 
Then it was said that the proceedings 
would be slow. Slow! The moment 
the Commissioners sanctioned an ad- 
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vance, or were about to sanction it, 
they could give notice and go on with 
their examination of the people. In 
short, he regarded the opposition to the 
Amendment by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Solicitor General for Ire- 
land as entirely fallacious. Then, as to 
the second branch of the Amendment— 
namely— 

“Tt shall be lawful for any person to appear 
before the Commissioners against the granting 
of any such advance,” 
he should have expected the Govern- 
ment would have been delighted to have 
accepted any such proposition. Let them 
suppose a case in which there was 
duress. Surely it would be only rea- 
sonable, where the tenant’s mouth was 
closed, that someone on his behalf 
should have the right to go before the 
Land Commissioners and lay bare the 
facts. On all these grounds he trusted 
the Government would accept his Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he was 
far from accusing the hon. and learned 
Gentleman of having a desire to unduly 
delay the proceedings, or to put down 
Amendments which were not in his 
conscience proper and reasonable, but he 
could not conceal from the Committee 
the great disappointment it was to him 
and his Colleagues that the discussions 
upon this Bill had been so protracted. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman had 
urged them to accept this Amendment 
partly on the ground of precedent. It 
was well that he should call attention 
to the fact that a reason why Parlia- 
ment decided in the Act of 1881 that 
there should be notices given of pro- 
ceedings was that the private rights 
affected should have some power of 
seeing what was going on, and should 
be able to come forward and represent 
their interests. There was no analogy 
between this case and the case of the 
previous Acts. As the Committee 
were aware, public funds were granted 
every day for every purpose—drainage, 
land improvements, piers, harbours, 
and public works of all sorts, kinds, and 
descriptions, but he was not aware that 
in any one of the Acts relating to such 
matters was there a provision for giving 
the taxpayer, as a taxpayer, power to 
appear before the tribunal which allo- 
cated the money in order to represent 
the taxpayers’ interest. There were no 
private rights affected by any traneac- 
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tions which were not amply provided right of the public to interfere in all 
for in this Act as it stood. In the , these transactions. What they wanted 
Labourers’ Act private rights were to preserve intact was the right of Par- 
affected, and therefore it would be liament to review these accounts, and 
grossly unfair not to give private indi- the right of Parliament to censure the 
viduals, whose interests were injuriously | Commissioners if they did wrong ; the 
affected, some power of appearing before right to bring home to the Commissioners 
the Privy Council, or whatever the tri- | the fact that there was a House of Com- 
bunal was, in order that their claims | mons and a Parliament to which they 
might be considered. There were no | wereresponsible. Hethoughthishon.and 
such cases under this Act, and it was | learned Friend (Mr. T. M. Healy) wight, 
because there was no example in which | at any rate, be content with the first 
the taxpayer as such was represented part of his clause, which required the 
in which, in other words, it was given | publication of what was being done. 
to any wandering politician to come | Mr. P. STANHOPE (Wednesbury) 
forward and say, ‘‘I object to this | said, he wished to make afew observa- 
transaction, and my constituents do not tions upon this clause, particularly as he 
approve of it’’—it was because there | desired earlier in Committee to move the 
was no example, that he knew of, of insertion of a clause which would have 
such notice as'was proposed being re- | compelled the placing on the Table of 
quired, that he felt greatly indisposed | the House all schemes of purchase in- 
to accept this Amendment. He thought | volving the advance of a larger sum 
the hon. and learned Gentleman would | than £50,000. The object of that clause 
see that, so far from the precedents he | was similar in spirit and character to the 
had quoted being in favour of his pro- | object of the clause now moved by his 
posal, they were really against it, and | hon. and learned Friend the Member 
he trusted at that late hour the Amend- | for North Longford. The clause gave 
ment would not be pressed. an opportunity to the taxpayers, or to 
Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER (Wol- | Parliamentas representing the taxpayers, 
verhampton, E.) said, there was great | to review the advances of public money 
force in what the right hon. Gentleman | for the purchase of the large estates in 
the Chief Secretary had said, and he | Ireland. Some days ago the noble Lord 
believed the right hon. Gentleman was | the Member for South Paddington (Lord 
thoroughly right in his statement as to | Randolph Churchill) remarked, with 
precedent. He rose, however, to enter | great justice, that the case of the London 
his protest against the doctrine which | Companies stood upon a footing of its 
might be deduced from some re-|own. There were one or two other cases 
marks which fell from the hon. and | which also stood upon a footing of their 
learned Solicitor General for Ire- | own—for instance, the purchase of the 
land. It was this—that the Land /|holdinge of the Lord Lieutenant of 
Commissioners were a Judicial Body | Ireland, which he believed was now in 
independent of Parliament, and that the | contemplation. He would be glad if 
decisions they arrived at were to be| there were some means of bringing to 
classified with judicial decisions with | the public notice the arrangement which 
which Parliament had no right to inter- | had been entered into by the Land Com- 
fere. He held that the Land Commis- | missioners for the purchase of those 
sioners were a purely Administrative | holdings. He therefore thought the 
Body and nothing else; that they were | principle which his hon. and learned 
a Judicial Body as between landlord and | Friend advocated in this clause was one 
tenant in reference to the points con- | which Members on the Opposition side 
fided to them ; but that with reference | of the House should be prepared to sup- 
to the advances of public money they | port, meaning, asit did mean, that there 
were responsible to Parliament, Parlia- | should be some opportunity on the part 
ment being the supreme and final Judges | of the House of reviewing the applica- 
of the advances made. He was quite | tion of these moneys in the interest of 
prepared to second the right hon. Gen- | certain great landlords in Ireland. He 
tleman’s appeal to the hon. and learned | hoped the hon. and learned Gentleman 
Member for North Longford not to press | would not be disinclined to proceed to a 
this Amendment, because he did not | Division, not that they would have the 
think they could admit the general | satisfaction of carrying the clause, but 
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because it was extremely desirable there 
should be an opportunity of asserting in 
an emphatic manner that the House of 
Commons ought to be apprized of the 
way in which the money was going to 
be expended before the money was ab- 
solutely advanced, so that, if need be, 
objection might be raised to the advances 
being made. 

Mr. BRYN ROBERTS (Carnarvon- 
shire, Eifion) said, that the strongest 
argument in favour of this and similar 
Amendments—namely, the security they 
would afford against the creation of 
fictitious tenancies for the purpose of 
getting hold of the public money—had 
not been grappled with at all by the Go- 
vernment. The danger of these collu- 
sive transactions was first pointed out 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Central Bradford (Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre), but the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary fur Ireland doubted 
whether such vases as were suggested ever 
occurred ; he admitted that if such cases 
did occur, a gross fraud on the Exchequer 
would have been perpetrated. Imme- 
diately after the right hon. Gentleman 
sat down, the hon. Member for North 
Dublin (Mr. Clancy) cited a number of 
cases in which such a gross fraud had 
been perpetrated. He (Mr. Bryn 
Roberts) asked the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary if he proposed 
to provide any safeguards against a 
repetition of what he himself admitted 
was a gross fraud on the Exchequer? 
This clause would afford, in some de- 
gree, a safeguard, because the imme- 
diate neighbours of the parties who were 
perpetrating the fraud would become 
aware of the fraud, and would be able, 
if not to appear before the Commis- 
sioners, at least to give an intimation 
to the Commissioners of what was going 
on. Under the circumstances this clause, 
or something analogous to it, ought to 
be adopted. 

Mr. LANE (Cork Co., E.) said, the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland had said he did not see 
how any private interest would be 
affected by a loan advanced under this 
Act. It did not require avery great 
stretch of imagination to suppose a case. 
Suppose there were two properties ad- 
joining each other, which consisted of 
land of almost the same value, and that 
the tenants of one property were being 
forced under duress to buy at an exor- 
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bitant price. The price to be paid 
would, toa large extent, fix the value of 
the other property. If notices were in- 
serted in the local papers of the price to 
be paid by the tenants, who were actually 
under compulsion, it was not difficult to 
understand the readiness of the tenant 
on the adjoining property to send in- 
formation to the Land Commissioners as 
to their objections to the price to be 
paid. By the adoption of this clause 
protection would be given to the tenants 
on the adjacent property. He mentioned 
that the tenants on the adjoining pro- 
perty had a perfect right to interfere 
etween the Soone and seller, because 
they themselves were directly interested 
in the amount which was being paid on 
estates where the tenants were com- 
pelled under duress to buy. By the adop- 
tion of this clause they would securetwo 
things; they would secure that the 
tenants on an adjoining property should 
not be compelled to pay a = beyond 
the value of the ‘and, and they would 
secure a number of voluntary guardians 
of the public purse. He hoped that, 
both in the interest of the tenant 
farmers and of the taxpayers, his hon. 
and learned Friend (Mr. T. M. Healy) 
would press the clause to a Division. 
Mr. T. M. HEALY said, his objection 
to the Land Commission Court was that 
it was a secret Court. He was, however, 
willing to accept the suggestion of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
East Wolverhampton (Mr. Henry H. 
Fowler) and drop the latter part of the 
clause, that part which provided that it 
should be lawful for the people to 
appear before the Land Commission to 
show cause why an advance should not 
be made. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
asked them to show that more than 22 
years’ purchase had been sanctioned. He 
found that, as a matter of fact, theaverage 
purchase in County Longford was 23:1 
years. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary spoke about wandering 
politicians. He (Mr. T. M. Healy), as a 
wandering politician, would be very 
willing to wander into Court and object 
to 23 years’ purchase being paid by his 
constituents. Ifthey had notice of what 
was being done some effort would cer- 
tainly be made to prevent the unfor- 
tunate bargains which were being 
entered into. These two Commissioners 
simply put their heads together in a 
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private office and decided whether they 
would or would not allow 23 or 24 
years’ purchase. But such a transaction 
ought not to be of a private character ; 
it should take place in a public Court 
after notice in which the Commissioners 
should announce their intention, on a 
specified day, of giving their reasons why, 
in regard to purchases on an estate, they 
allowed so many years’ purchase. He 
objected to these private proceedings 
altogether. Why, the Inquisition 
was notin it for secrecy. he first 
thing known about the proceeding was 
that the money was gone. To tell him 
that he was not entitled to know what 
had become of his money, what arrange- 
ments had been carried out with it, was 
one of the most preposterous courses ever 
brought forward by a Government in 
regard to any public Board. There was 
not any Board in the land under which 
it would be possible—not even with the 
Metropolitan Board of Works. Was it 
desirable that £5,000,000 should be voted 
away, and the first thing known of the 
disposition of the money be that it was 
all gone? I[t was an absurd con- 
tention. He would be contented if the 
Government would accept the first branch 
of the Amendment; he would forego the 
second part—that was to say, notice 
should be given of the proposed advance, 
and striking out the reference to showing 
cause forthe advance. But he protested 
in the strongest way against this 
secret Court of two gentlemen putting 
their heads together and saying how 
much of his money should go to the 
Lord Lieutenant—for every taxpayer sup- 
plied a portion of the money—he objected 
to two gentlemen thus making away 
with public money without the House 
knowing anything about it until, twelve 
months afterwards, they got the whole 
thing cut and dried in a Blue Book. 
He should have thought a Govern- 
ment would be anxious to give the 
names, but they seemed to fear there 
would be something shady in the 
transactions, or there would be no 
difficulty about it. To say that in 
future Members must be content with 
Blue Books the Irish Executive 
should be good enough to give was to 
make the most arrogant claim ever put 
forward by a Tory Government for any 
Department. He trusted the Govern- 
ment were not entirely without some 
spirit of concession. Throughout these 
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discussions there had been but one 
small concession, and that was merely 
declaratory of the existing rules of the 
Land Court. The Amendment now 
propused would effect a slight improve- 
ment, and he trusted that the Govern- 
ment, if they were anxious to finish the 
Bill, would give some momentum to the 
spirit of concession by accepting the 
first branch of his Amendment. 

Mr. MAHONY (Meath, N.) said, to 
show the necessity of some publicity, he 
appealed to the recollection of the hon. 
and learned Solicitor General for Ireland 
of what took place on the last day of last 
Session. On the Motion for Adjourn- 
ment he was able to give information 
which prevented a very gross scandal 
under this very Purchase Act. It came 
to his knowledge that tenants on the 
Verner estates in Armagh were being 
pressed to buy by Mr. O’Sullivan, a 
London solicitor. Mr. O’Sullivan sent 
notices to the tenants saying that he and 
the Land Cotamissioners had arranged 
and settled terms of purchase. That 
proved, as he believed at the time it 
would prove, absolutely false— of course 
the Land Commissioners had made no 
such arrangement. Then Mr. O’Sullivan 
said there would be no further bargain 
with the tenants, and that in case 
of any tenants refusing to purchase on 
the terms he named, there was a Land 
Company in London ready and willing 
to purchase their holdings. He (Mr. 
Mahony) was able to show that this 
Land Company was a bogus Company, 
and consisted of Mr. O'Sullivan 
himself. The hon. and learned Solicitor 
General for Ireland would allow that 
the information given was of some ser- 
vice and prevented a public scandal. 
The Land Commissioners communicated 
with Mr. O’Sullivan, and it would be 
satisfactory to have a copy of the cor- 
respondence that then took place, be- 
cause he understood that negotiations 
for the sale of the Verner estate to 
the tenants were still being conducted 
by Mr. O’Sullivan. This instance showed 
the necessity for some publicity. It was 
by the merest accident that he knew of 
any sale on the Verner estate at all, 
and it was by the merest accident that 
a friend of his happened to discover 
the means by which Mr. O'Sullivan 
was bringing pressure to bear upon the 
tenants. Surely when a case like that 
could be cited there was fair reason for 
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asking, at any rate, that the opportunity 
should be given of knowing if a sale 
was going to take place. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN (Down, 8.) said, he 
joined in the protest against the un- 
reasonable attitude of the Government. 
The only two reasons given why the 
Government should not accept this 
reasonable and necessary clause were— 
first, that it would be open to every 
wandering politician to appear before 
the Court and show reasons why the sale 
should not be carried out. But had not 
right hon. Gentlemen a better opinion 
of the Commissioners than to suppose 
that they would necessarily be influenced 
by the words of the wandering politician 
appearing before them? The other reason 
given was that private rights might be 
affected under the Act of 1881. But 
how would private rights be affected ? 
He could tell the right hon. Gentle- 
man how private rights might be 
affected under the purchase proposals 
existing. Take the case of a tenant who 
died intestate, leaving one son in Ire- 
land and other members of his family 
abroad. The son would be accepted by 
the landlord as tenant, and he might 
become a judicial tenant. The Land 
Commissioners would not make any in- 
quiries, but would look upon him as 
the tenant; his brothers in America or 
elsewhere would have no notice of the 
sale, and the State would have the 
security of the person only entitled to 
an interest in the estate. In such acase 
it was necessary that notice should be 
given, so that neighbours, or those ac- 
quainted with the circumstances, might 
inform the Commissioners that the man 
was not entitled to be tenant at all, only 
taking an interest in the estate of his 
father. He regretted, therefore, that 
his hon. and learned Friend proposed 
to withdraw the second part of the 
clause, because it was absolutely neces- 
sary. It should be open to any person 
interestec in the expenditure of public 
money—and all were more or less inte- 
rested—to come forward and assist the 
State in making the transaction an 
honest one. He could not understand, if 
the transaction was an honest one, why 
there should be any hesitation in making 
it public. It was in itself suspicious 


to withhold the names of the gentlemen 
in whose favour the money was advanced, 
and those suspicions were intensified by 
the attitude of the Government. Against 
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this obstinate attitude he — his 
hon. and learned Friend would protest 
by carrying his Motion to a Division. 

Mr. CLANOY (Dublin Oo., N.) said, 
he thought that some reply to this was 
The point raised was one of in- 
creasing importance in the North of 
Ireland. On some of the estates there 
it was a common practice to take one 
son and make him the tenant, though 
there might be other sons in America, 
in England, or elsewhere ; and, if this 
tenant bought his tenancy under the 
Act, there was nothing to prevent the 
other brothers coming over and taking 
out administration of the estate of their 
deceased father and making claims 
upon the property. Some guarantee 
ought to be taken against this state 
of things, for the security the State was 
supposed to have for itself did not 
exist at all. 

Mr. EDWARD HARRINGTON 
(Kerry, W.) said, he had known such 
instances in Kerry, and if there had been 
any notice of the transaction somebody 
would have stepped in to prevent it. 
He complained that in the fourpenny- 
halfpenny Blue Book there were no 
names of the landlords who had obtained 
the £5,000,000, nor even the names of 
the manors or townlands in which ten- 
ants made the purchases. Intimation 
of the sales should be given in The Gazette 
before they actually took place, and when 
they were sanctioned, so that vigilant eyes 
might guard against any shady trans- 
actions. From his knowledge of the 
county he represented he ventured to 
impeach this Blue Book, as not giving 
an accurate and trueaccountof these trans- 
actions; and he ventured to prophesy 
that when names and particulars were 
given—and he understood such was pro- 
mised—it would be found that the infor- 
mation in the Blue Book was quite mis- 
leading. The public should know before- 
hand what was intended, and afterwards 
what the expenditure had been. The 
request was reasonable in itself, and 
should be backed by the general opinion 
of the Committee. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 97; 
Noes 165: Majority 68.—(Div. List, 
No. 313.) 

Taz CHAIRMAN: The first section 
of the clause, ‘‘ Exception of Minerals,” 
standing in the name of the hon. Mem- 
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ber for Cork (Mr. Parnell), the reserva- 
tion of minerals, is within the scope of 
the Committee; but the latter part, pro- 

ing to vest mineral and other rights 
in the Commissioners of Works in Ire- 
land, is beyond the scope of the Com- 
mittee, without special instruction from 
the House. 

Mr. PARNELL (Cork) said, he under- 
stood that if he moved the first part of 
the clause, and it was agreed to by the 
Committee, it would simply reserve all 
mineral rights to the landowners. 
That was not his meaning in giving 
Notice of the clause. He did not think 
that would be any improvement upon 
matters as they stood. He thought it 
better that these rights should be in the 
hands of the tenant than the landlord. 
His object was to raise a discussion on 
the more advantageous plan—as he 
thought it—of transferring such rights to 
the State. But as that could not be done 
under the terms of the Amendment, as 
modified by the suggestion of the Chair- 
man, he preferred not to move the clause 
at all. 

Mr. MAHONY (Meath, N.) said, the 
object of the clause he was about to 
move was two-fold. First, it seemed 
that the State should have every avail- 
able security for the repayment of the 
money advanced; and, secondly, that 
there should be purchased from the 
landlord only that which the landlord 
in equity had the right to sell—in 
uther words, that the tenant should be 
peeinies from having to buy from the 
andlord houses and other improvements 
which were the work of his own hands. 
So far as the protection of the State was 
concerned, he might claim the support of 
hon. Members opposite. He knew that 
they had not much the interest of the 
tenant at heart, but they might consider 
their own interests—the interests of the 
British taxpayer. It was contended the 
other night that these £5,000,000 were 
not the taxpayers’ money, because they 
did not, in the first instance, come out 
of their pockets, but he could show the 
absurdity of that contention by a homely 
illustration. If a friend asked him for 
a loan of £200, the chances would be 
very strong that he would not have that 
amount to lend; but, if he were very 
anxious to let his friend have the money, 
he might go to a bank and raise it. If 
he did so, and then lent it to his friend, 
would it not be his money? That was 
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exactly what the taxpayer did in this 
case. Of course it was the taxpayers’ 
money, and the contention that it was 
not was absurd. If so, then he might 
claim the support of hon. Members 
opposite. One hon. Member he might 
except, who, in 1886, issued an address 
calling upon electors to— 

“Vote for justice to Ireland, but not for 

Samuelson, who would increase taxes on the 
poor by giving millions of English money to 
rich Irish landlords.’’ 
These were the gods the Irish landlords 
worshipped. These were the gentle- 
men they now went cringing to for 
£5,000,000, and who had accused Li- 
beral opponents of the wish to give 
millions of English money to rich Irish- 
men. A neble Lord’s father, it was 
understood, had had a very good pull 
at the last £5,000,000. Irish Members 
had done their best to prevent rich Irish 
landlords getting the benefit of a second 
£5,000,000, though they had not suc- 
ceeded. They had endeavoured to secure 
that these £5,000,000 should be used in 
buying out those Irish landlords who 
were not in a position to be liberal to 
their tenants. Applied to such a pur- 
pose the money would doa great deal of 
good, but this did not suit the policy of 
the Government ; they were anxious to 
reserve the fund for gentlemen like the 
Duke of Abercorn, Lord Londonderry, 
the Marquess of Bath—— 

Tue CHAIRMAN asked the hon. 
Member to address himself to the 
Amendment. 

Mr. MAHONY said, he acknowledged 
he had wandered a little in these intro- 
ductory remarks, and would keep strictly 
to the Amendment. Was there a ne- 
cessity for obtaining for the State the 
best possible security? They had been 
told the Commissioners would take such 
very good care before the money was 
advanced that there was really no danger. 
Then the hon. and learned Solicitor 
General for Ireland (Mr. Madden) told 
the Committee that the tenants’ interest 
in Ireland was as large or larger even 
than the landlord’s, and that this was an 
additional security. But he thought he 
could show it was not an additional se- 
curity—but as regards the necessity of 
seeing that the security was first-rate, 
he would refer to page 12 of the Blue 
Book and the case of the holdings of two 
defaulting purchasers; the guarantee 
deposits were, with the concurrence of 
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the guarantors, applied in discharge of 


the amount due thereupon. What he 
would lay down distinctly was, that in 
no case would the Commissioners touch 
the guarantee deposits until they had 
made every effort to sell the purchaser’s 
interest. Had it then come to this 
already, that in two cases under this Act 
the Commissioners had been unable to 
sell the tenants’ interest? That must be 
the case ; they were unable in these two 
cases to realize anything by the sale of 
these purchasers’ interests, therefore, 
they had already begun to eat up the 
guarantee deposits. That showed the 
necessity of having a guarantee or 
as real security. The latter part of his 
Amendment endeavoured to secure that. 
At present—he did not say the Com- 
missioners had done it—but they might 
consider themselves compelled to do it 
or justified in doing it. Suppose a 
holding valued at £500 and the Com- 
missioners’ valuer valued it at £500, why 
should they not advance £600, because 
they could have the holding with £500 
and a fifth of the purchase money, 
another £100; therefore they would 
have security for £600, and as the Act 
stood he did not see why in some cases 
they would not find themselves compelled 
to advance £600. He wanted to guard 
against the possibility of that by his 
Amendment. It was known how valu- 
able tenants’ improvements were. Were 
they ever purchased by the tenant under 
this Act? He maintained that un- 
doubtedly they were. On page 12 of the 
Report, it appeared that in 519 cases the 
Commissioners refused to sanction pur- 
chases amounting to £243,000, but that 
they subsequently sanctioned the terms 
agreed upon, the purchase money being 
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tenants, and these improvements ‘the 
tenants must have purchased ; 


they possibly could. When they 

down their Inspector to value in these 
519 cases, he saw land, buildings, and 
improvements as a whole, and made no 
effort to separate them, for that was no 
part of his duty. He valued the holdings 
as they stood, and, therefore, in these 
cases the full value was put upon them. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer (Mr. Goschen) 
said that in no case would the Commis- 
sioners, advance the full value; but 
could he point to any single word in the 
Act that bore out that statement? Did 
he think the landlords made a present of 
a portion of the property to the tenants ? 
It could not be contended that that was 
the case. Unquestionably the Com- 
missioners would be justified in ad- 
vaneing the full value—he was not 
saying a word against the Commis- 
sioners, who, so far as he was acquainted 
with their proceedings, had performed 
their duties in an admirable manner. 
What he was trying to secure was that 
they should be directed to perform those 
duties in a manner that was fair to the 
tenant; and he maintained that as the 
Act stood, they were not called upon to 
protect the tenant’s interest—in fact, 
they said themselves it was no part of 
their duty to do so—they had to take 
the full value of the holding as it stood, 
and that value must include a large 
portion of the property that belonged 
to the tenant. This was a gross injustice, 
that the tenant should be required to 
buy his own property ; and he appealed 
to the Committee to secure that in 
future the Commissioners should be 
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Motion made, and Question proposed; 
“That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 


Mr. PINKERTON (Galway) said, he 
thought it was rather cruel for his hon. 
Friend to revive the election address of 
the noble Lord opposite. They read in 
Sacred Writ, ‘‘ You must not seethe the 
kid in its mother’s milk,” and it seemed 
equally reprehensible to roast a Tory 
with his own election address. When the 
Bill was introduced it was said in debate 
that land in Ireland had been sold at an 
inflated price, but this was objected to, 
and it was declared that while land was 
selling in England at 20 years’ purchase, 
the average in Ireland was only 17 
years’ purchase. But then, when they 
considered the statement of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer that this 17 years’ pur- 
chase represented only one-half of the 
interest, it appeared that really the 
Irish sales had reached the inflated 
price of 34 years’ purchase. For 
his own part, he could endorse the 
statements of his hon. Friend, though 
it was not so much the case in the 
North, where tenants had liberty to 
meet and consult with their advisers, but 
in other parts of Ireland such meetings 
were forbidden, and a Member who 
presumed to advise his tenant con- 
stituents was consigned to prison after 
being tried before the ‘ removables” 
for intimidating tenants. For any 
pacifying influence the Act should 
exercise it should be carried out in a 
very different spirit. It was a mistake 
to suppose that Nationalist Members 
opposed the Bill because of its pacifying 
influence. The operation of the Act 
was very much like throwing a stone 
into a pond—the circles created by every 
purchase widened the feeling of dis- 
content among men not able to purchase, 
who had not the opportunity; while 
they saw men who probably had less 
need of it than themselves becoming 
purchasing tenants. 

Tue CHAIRMAN reminded the hon. 
Member he was not speaking to the 
Amendment. 

Mr. PINKERTON said, he was very 
sorry he had exceeded the lines of 
the Amendment. Having a somewhat 
similar Amendment on the Paper, he 
need scarcely say he fully supported 
and sympathized with its object, and 
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hoped the Government would act wisely 
in making this concession. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, the hon. 
Member, by a very singular lapse of 
logic, appeared to consider that one 
result of the Bill would be to spread 
discontent, where there were pur- 


chasers, among those who were not - 


purchasers. 

Mr. PINKERTON: Where pur- 
chases were carried out on an equitable 
basis. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, the whole 
purport of the Amendment went to 
show that purchases were not carried out 
on an equitable basis. The hon. Mem- 
ber went on to say there was a dis- 
tinction in Ulster, where combination 
was not allowed, as in other parts of 
Ireland. But, as a matter of fact, figures 
proved that the prices given in Ulster 
were higher than in those other parts 
of Ireland — surely a very curious 
illustration of the argument advanced. 
The hon. Member who moved the 
Amendment dilated on the hardships 
existing, but there was ne evidence 
whatever that tenants ever had pur- 
chased that which was their own pro- 
perty. If they had purchased their own 
interest it would naturally be expected 
that the price of holdings would consist 
of 18 or 20 years’ rent, plus as many 
years’ value of the tenant right. But 
there was no case in Ireland of 30 years’ 
purchase being given. It had not hap- 
pened, and therefore he poirted out to 
the Committee that the injustice the 
Amendment was supposed to redress 
was not one that there was any reason 
to suppose existed. The whole basis 
of the Bill rested upon freedom of con- 
tract between landlord and tenant—it 
was the very essence of the Bill. [An 
hon. Memper: It ought to be.] Land- 
lord and tenant agreed upon a price, 
and then they came to the Land Com- 
missioners for money to be advanced. 
A great deal had been said tending to 
show that the landlord was in a position 
to compel the tenant to accept terms 
higher than the market rate, and it had 
been argued by hon. Gentlemen opposite 
that the landlord was in a better position 
than the tenant to make a bargain in the 
matter; but the correlative fact had 
never been advanced, the fact that the 
landlord was reduced to one purchaser, 
and not allowed by the Act to go into 
the open market and put his wares up 
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to the highest competition price, but 
he was compelled to go to one single 
person and agree with him for a price; 
and he was bound to say that, under 
these circumstances, one would naturally 
expect that the turn of the market would 
not be in favour of the landlord, but in 


- favour of the tenant. Then he would 


point out, as a practical objection to the 
Amendment—an objection which, if 
there were no other, would be conclusive 
—that it would compel the Com- 
missioners to revise the decisions of the 
ordinary Land Commissioners under the 
Act of 1881. It was the function of 
the Commissioners under the Act of 
1881 to settle the comparative share of 
the landlord and tenant in the holding, 
and adjudicate upon the fair rent. If 
the Amendment were accepted, the Land 
Purchase Commissioners would have to 
revise the decisions already arrived at 
by the Commissioners under the Act of 
1881, and there would be a conflict of 
jurisdiction extremely inconvenient. 
The Amendment really struck at the 
root of the original Act, of which he 
had earnestly hoped the Committee 
would consider this a Continuance Bill 
merely, and not think it necessary to 
revise the machinery, but that hope 
grew fainter as the hours passed. This 
Amendment would upset the whole 
awe of the Act, and it was abso- 
utely impossible for the Government to 
accept it. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.) said, the 
right hon. Gentleman had fallen into an 
extraordinary misapprehension of the 
question. He said the landlord was 
compelled to go to a single purchaser, 
but the fact was there was no market for 
land in Ireland, and that by the Act 
the single purchaser was compelled to 
come to the landlord, so that the right 
hon. Gentleman had stated the exact 
contrary to what existed. The right 
hon. Gentleman said he never heard of a 
case of 30 years’ purchase. But what 
rent was in question? It might be 
imagined from the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s remarks that urchases were 
conducted on the basis of judicial rents, 
but that was notso. Of 600,000 tenants, 
not a third had judicial rents. Aware of 
this fact, why did the right hon. Gentle- 
man argueas if only judicial rents were 
in question ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he as- 
sumed that no tenant was forced to 
purchase. 
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Mr. SEXTON asked, had the right 
hon. Gentleman never heard of threats 
to take away the right of turbary, or of 
prosecution for arrears? It was no- 
torious that tens of thousands of tenants 
were kept out of Court by such proceed- 
ings. In those cases where tenants had 
not gone into Court at all, 20 years’ 
purchase on the old rent might actually 
mean 40 years’ purchase at a fair rent. 
No distinction was made between fair 
rent end old rents. In 1,200 cases the 
Commissioners had refused to ratify 
contracts between landlords and tenants, 
because they held that for the repay- 
ment of advances they had not sufficient 
security in the holdings, and in 700 
eases landlords refused to reduce their 
price, and 500 gave way to the direc- 
tions of the Commissioners. These 
500 landlords had prevailed on their 
tenants to agree to purchase their 
farms for £240,000, and the Com- 
missioners held that this price was 
excessive, and reduced it to £200,000, 
but it should be observed that the sum 
the Commissioners had to secure was 
£160,000, because they held £40,000 of 
the purchase money; therefore, the 
interest the tenants agreed to buy at 
£240,000, the landlords’ interest, was in 
respect to holdings which the Commis- 
sioners declared were not, landlords’ and 
tenants’ interest comovined, security for 
more than £160,000. The hon. and 
learned Solicitor General for Ireland 
said what all knew to be true—except, 
perhaps, the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary — that the in- 
terest of the tenant was equal to 
that of the landlord, and usually much 
larger, and, moreover, the tenant had a 
market while the landlord had none, 
Assuming that in these cases the inte- 
rests were equal, then the tenants would 
buy interests representing £80,000, and 
for this they had actually been induced 
to agree to pay £240,000. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would do better to attempt 
to answer those figures than to merely 
laugh in a fantastic manner. The 
demonstration seemed complete that the 
tenants were compelled to offer three 
times the value of what they wished to 
buy, and the purpose of his hon. Friend 
was to secure that the Commissioners 
should endeavour to protect not only 
the State, but the tenant. No doubt 
they did effectually protect the State, 
but the figures cited proved that under 
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the system in forco in Ireland the ten- 
ant might be obliged to give three times 
the value of the article he purchased. 
Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.) said, when 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief Se- 
cretary complained of time lost, it was 
the attitude of the Government that was 
the cause of this, and especially the 
speeches of the right hon. Gentleman 
himself, abounding in fallacies and mis- 
uotations. He declared that land 
etched higher prices in Ulster, but 
figures did not bear out that. Taking 
the average number of years’ purchase 
of the net rental, perhaps it was a trifle 
higher, but in comparing counties he 
found that in Londonderry, where large 
transactions had taken place, the number 
of years’ purchase was 17:5, while on 
poor land in Clare it was 18°6, and in 
Cork 16:3. In Londonderry the tenant 
aid 17-5 for what was practically the 
andlord’s interest, but it was not so in 
Clare and Cork, for, as compared with 
the valuation, it was shown that the 
rental was 50 per cent over the valua- 
tion, while in Londonderry it was actu- 
ally less than the valuation. So that 
it came to this—that in Clare the tenants 
bought at 27 years on the valuation, and 
in Londonderry at 17 years on the valua- 
tion. In Cork, though the purchases 
were in 262 cases 16°35 years’ purchase 
on the net rental, they were 21°2 on the 
valuation. He contended, from abso- 
lute knowledge of the estates, that the 
taxpayers had not security for these 
advances in Cork, and he could tell the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer that repudiation of a 
number of the instalments was inevi- 
table, not owing to dishonesty on the 
part of tenants, but from utter inability 
to pay. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary made many wild and 
loose statements ; his knowledge of Ire- 
land did not improve with the length of 
his tenure of Office. He said the Pur- 
chase Commissioners would, if the 
Amendment were adopted, be called 
upon to revise judicial rents. Nothing 
of the kind; they would be called upon 
to give reports on the value of what 
was offered for sale, to see to the value 
of the tenant’s interest as compared 
with the valuation. The difference in 
some parts of Ireland was enormous. 
In his own constituency he found that a 
landiord had suggested to a number of 
tenants an agreement to purchase at 20 
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years of the unreduced rack-rents. A 
few of the tenants, not satisfied with 
the transaction, came to him, and he 
went with a competent farmer to view 
and value the property, and he showed 
the tenants that on the average the rents 
were 40 or 50 percent above the valuation, 
the land being very wet and boggy, and, 
owing to the fall in prices for what it 
produced, the value of the land had 
fallen below Griffiths’ valuation. What- 
ever value the farms had had been given 
to them by the tenants; else it had 
nothing more than prairie value; it was 
“made” land out of boggy mountain 
slopes. Yet they were about to sign an 
agreement for purchase on 20 years of 
unreduced rent, though the landlord 
had given 30 per cent reduction in the 
previous year, and still they were unable 
to meet their obligations. He repre- 
sented this to the tenants, and they re- 
plied—‘ Well, sure, we must get out of 
our present difficulties. Mr. So-and-so 
has ejectments against us, and we shall 
be turned out at Christmas.” Then he 
reminded them that they would have to 
pay the county cess and other rates, and 
the reply was—‘‘ Well, sure, we'll get 
along for two or three years, and then 
we must have another pull at the instal- 
ments.” He pointed out the dishonesty 
of the course they were prepared to 
take, and was glad to say he broke down 
the arrangement, not out of any platonic 
affection for the British taxpayer, but 
out of regard for the honour of his 
countrymen, who were entering upon a 
bargain they were unable to carry out. 
The Amendment was one the Committee 
ought to accept without reluctance. 
There was nothing in the Bill to show 
that the Commissioners should have 
regard to anything but the value of the 
holding, landlords’ and tenants’ in- 
terests combined; he had shown that 
27 years’ purchase had actually been 
paid on poor land as compared with 17 
years’ on better land in Londonderry, 
and if such an Amendment were not 
introduced the taxpayers would, in the 
long run, have good cause to regret it. 
Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland) said, he was surprised that 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had not intervened in 
the discussion. When his hon. Friend 
proposed the Amendment he was under 
the ingenuous expectation that the right 
hon. Gentleman would second the pro- 
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posal with his powerful support. It 
would be remembered that in an earlier 
debate, when the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for South Paddington (Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill) was discussing the 
stability of the security, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer replied that what was bought 
by the tenant was only the interest of 
the landlord, and, therefore, as security 
for the repayment of. the advance made 
for the purchase of the landlord’s in- 
terest, there remained both that interest 
and the tenant’simprovements. If that 
were so, then the Amendment merely 
carried out the idea of the right hon. 
Gentleman. It was to be regretted that 
the debate had not occurred at an earlier 
hour, and if he thought it would con- 
duce to a more favourable consideration 
of the proposal he would move to re- 
port Progress. He quite agreed with 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland that the Amend- 
ment went to the root of the whole 
question, and, if it were accepted, there 
would be protection for the property and 
some assurance for the solvency of the 
Irish tenant as well as security for the 
British taxpayer. On the other hand, 
if it was rejected there was every pros- 
pect of the tenant being robbed in the 
present, and the British taxpayer stood 
a very good chance of being robbed in 
the future. Under the circumstances it 
was unreasonable that, in consistency, 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer should sit silent when 
an Amendment was moved carrying out 
his own statement in regard to the land 
purchase scheme. He purposely re- 
frained from noticing the statements of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief Se- 
cretary, for they had been abundantly 
controverted by his hon. Friends. He 
was disinclined to move to report Pro- 
gress, even at such an advanced hour, 
knowing the desire of the Government 
to get the Bill through, but on this 
Amendment it was desirable to concen- 
trate the attention of the Committee, 
and he should be obliged to take that 
course unless the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
accepted the challenge to show how he 
could reconcile his own words with 
the rejection of the Amendment. 

Tar CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square) said, he hoped the 
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hon. Member would not make a Motion 
to report Progress. He entirely asso- 
ciated himself with the view of his right 
hon. Friend the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land, whose arguments had not been 
shaken in the slightest degree by the 
views expressed by hon. Gentlemen 
opposite. Nor did he find in these 
arguments anything in contradiction of 
the statement originally made, that it 
was the landlords’ interest that was 
bought. He could not see how, in the 
slightest degree, that established the 
case for the Amendment. 

Mr. MAHONY said, that the right 
hon. Gentleman still maintained his 
— that the tenant only bought the 
andlord’s interest. But it had been 
proved beyond yea or nay that when 
the Land Commissioners sent down their 
valuer he valued the holding as it stood 
—landlord’s and tenant’s property toge- 
ther. The Commissioners reported that 
in 519 cases tenants had agreed to pay 
£40,000 more than the whole property 
was worth, and when they ultimately 
paid the value fixed by the Commis- 
sioners—£200,000—was it not clear as 
daylight that the value included both 
landlord’s and tenant’s property? But 
this was a point both the right hon. 
Gentlemen had altogether evaded. 
There was the greatest danger, amount- 
ing to almost a certainty, that a gross 
injustice would be done to tenants in 
their being compelled to purchase their 
own property. With that there would 
be created a feeling of soreness among 
tenants who would know they had been 
forced to buy at an unnaturally high 
price, and this would lead to repudia- 
tion of instalments. Experience guided 
in this matter. There was an Act under 
which tenants bought at a high price— 
the Church Act—and the consequence 
was shown in the Report of the Com- 
missioners under that Act for 1887, in 
which, as illustrating the difficulties 
they had to contend with, they men- 
tioned what had taken place in County 
Louth. Failing to obtain instalments, 
and failing to make any compromise, the 
purchaser was at last evicted. The 
farm was set up for sale, but the sale 
was Boycotted, and the Commissioners 
were obliged to buy in the farm, which 
remained on their hands, though it was 
most desirable land, and situated near 
the town of Ardee. In addition to the 
other heavy costs, the Commissioners had 
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to pay a caretaker to take charge of the 
property. Then the Commissioners 
went on to state the certainty they felt 
that the same result would follow 
wherever they endeavoured to effect the 
sale of a farm from which they had dis- 
sed the purchaser for non-payment 

of liabilities, and had seriously em- 
barrassed them in the administration of 
the Church Estates. That was to say, 
the fear of the same result following 
prevented the Church Commissioners 
from exercising their powers of sale. 
Then in the Report for the present year 
there were two cases under Lord Ash- 
bourne’s Act in which the Land Com- 
missioners had not dared to exercise 
their powers of sale, but had come down 
upon the deposit, so that the fifth deposit 
would gradually disappear, and the 
British taxpayer would have to keep 
ssession of the land, paying a band of 
mergency men as caretakers. It was 
said his Amendment would be going 
back upon the Act of 1881. But did not 
the Purchase Commissioners send down 
their Inspector even in cases where a 
judicial rent had been fixed? Why, if 
they were to be satisfied with the action 
of the Commissioners under the Act of 
1881, did not they take it for granted 
that the land was worth the value of so 
many years’ judicial rent? Simply 
because that security was not considered 
good enough for the British taxpayer ; 
and all he asked was that a distinction 
should be made between the landlord’s 
and the tenant’s property, and that the 
tenant should be secured against outside 
pressure forcing him to buy what was 
already his own property. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary 
doubted the fact of such pressure being 
applied, but any number of cases might 
be proved in which threats of prosecu- 
tion for arrears had prevented tenants 
going into the Land Court. One instance 
he might mention from County Meath. 
A tenant held under lease at a rent 
greatly in excess of the Government 
valuation. When the Act of 1881 was 
passed he applied for a fair rent, and the 
following Quarter Sessions he was served 
with an ejectment, and a writ was issued 
against him in a Superior Court, im- 
mediate proceedings being taken for 
arrears at the instance of Mr. M. P. 
Lynch—a Commissioner under the Land 
Act for fixing fair rents. That was the 
way in which the Act was administered 
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against his own tenant. The moment a 
tenant tried to take advantage of the Act 
he was served with a writ, and thus 
pressure was applied to keep the Irish 
tenant out of the Land Court. Many 
holdings had been sold to evicted 
tenants, to men not actually in oceu- 
pation at the time the bargain was made, 
but putin nominal occupation so as to be 
brought within the Act. Would the 
right hon. Gentleman maintain that 
when a man had lost his right of oceu- 

tion, when there was nothing but the 
andlord’s will or the workhouse between 
him and starvation, that such a man 
could make a fair bargain between him- 
self and the landlord? An abundant 
case had been made out to show that 
the tenant required protection in these 
purchase transactions. He did not 
suppose it was any use making any 
further appeal to the Committee, but he 
should certainly carry his Metion toa 
Division to mark his protest against the 
Government refusal to give this pro- 
tection to tenant and taxpayer. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness) said, it being 
now almost 2 o’clock, and many Mem- 
bers of the Committee asleep, he would 
ask how much longer it was intended to 
protract a Sitting that had now extended 
over 11 hours with the prospect of re- 
assembling 10 hours later? Ten new 
clauses remained on the Paper, and 
would it not be wiser to leave them to 
be finished on the morrow? [ Cries of 
*“No, no!” ] Though hon. Members 
might be ready to sacrifice their own 
rest and health, some consideration was 
due to the officials of the House ; and, for 
hon. Members themselves, it might be 
desirable to take a Division against 
further discussion for the sake of the 
awakening effect of a walk through the 
Lobbies. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he under- 
stood the hon. Member to suggest, 
though he did not actually move, an 
adjournment, but he would earnestly 
press the hon. Gentleman not to persist in 
the suggestion. He complained, with a 
certain amount of reason, of the enor- 
mous labour thrown upon hon. Mem- 
bers, and certainly no hon. Member felt 
that more than he (Mr. A. J. Balfour) 
did. But he appealed to hon. Members 
to consider the general position of 
Business. It would be acting like chil- 
dren to consider this isolated Amend- 
ment by itself without relation to the 
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Bill—its position, and the Business 
remaining to be done in the short time 
remaining in which to do it. The hon. 
Gentleman himself was one of those who 
desired an early day for the discussion 
of Scotch Estimates, but how was it pos- 
sible for the Government to comply with 
that wish, or, indeed, to give an early 
day for anything at all unless hon. Mem- 
bers would really make some sacrifice of 
rhetoric. [Cries of ‘Oh! oh!”] He 
did not complain of any hon. Member. 
No doubt every hon. Member who spoke 
thought his observations were of vital 
importance for the elucidation of the 
question before the Committee. But the 
Committee would recognize that a great 
amount of time had been spent upon 
what, after all, was but a Continuance 
Bill; and he thought, in connection with 
the suggestion which had been thrown 
out, the Committee ought to make a 
serious attempt to finish the Committee 
stage of the Bill at the present sitting. 

Mr. SEXTON said, the right hon. 
Gentleman sometimes obliged him to 
doubt whether he really had at heart the 
purpose he professed. He made an 
appeal to Members to promote the faci- 
litation of Business in connection with 
this Bill, but he had scarcely completed 
a sentence before he delivered himself of 
an offensive sneer. He said that hon. 
Members were unwilling to make a 
sacrifice of rhetoric. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he did not 
say that he appealed to hon. Members, 
and implored them to make such a 
sacrifice. 

Mr. SEXTON said, that meant that 
Members were pursuing a course differ- 
ent to that suggested. He complained 
that the labour of the Committee fell 
heavily upon himself, but there was one 
Member upon whom the burthen was 
much heavier—the Chairman. The 
Chairman could say whether there had 
been a needless display of rhetoric, and 
he would admit there had been a most 
business-like discussion. There had been 
no callings to Order, and the Chairman 
had not felt himself called upon to 
abbreviate the speech of any Member. 
Every Member, however humble his 
position, had public duties to perform, 
and should be credited with purity of 
motives, not treated with sneers. It was 
now coming to a question of physical 
endurance ; the Sitting had been a pro- 
longedone. He had no desire to delay the 
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Bill unduly, but it was for Members 
themselves—many of whom were reduced 
to a state of physical incapacity beyond 
his own—to consider whether they could, 
and in fairness to the Chairman, proceed 
further and resume their duties again at 
noon. 

Mr. T. P. O’;CONNOR said, in refer- 
ence to the remaining Amendments he 
found, among others, one standing in the 
name of the hon. Member for East 
Bristol (Mr. Handel Cossham), which 
would have to be pressed most strongl 
on the attention of the Government. tt 
wasan Amendment restricting advances 
to judicial rents. With this and other 
Amendments remaining it would be 
impossible to close the Committee with- 
out at least some four hours’ discussion. 
[A laugh.| An hon. Member regarded 
that prospect with unconcern, but he 
might be reminded that most Members 
had private duties to perform, and did 
not desire to commence the morning’s 
work utterly exhausted. Were the Go- 
vernment prepared to goon for some 
four or six hours longer? [*‘‘ Hear, 
hear!”] He did not appeal to the rank 
and file of the Party opposite, whose 
contribution towards the facilitation of 
Business was compatible with the 
assumption of recumbent attitudes. 

The CHAIRMAN : This discuesion is 
quite apart from any Amendme:.’ before 
the Committee. 

Mr. T. P. O°CONNOR said, he would 
move to report Progress. He had ex- 
pressed his unwillingness to do so, but 
the tone of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary's observations since 
had done a great deal to remove his 
hesitation. The manner of his address, 
his studied wanton insults, were not to be 
tolerated. So long as the debate was 
conducted in a spirit of good feeling on 
both sides he was unwilling to do any- 
thing to inconvenience the right hon. 
Gentleman and his Colleagues, but since 
he had chosen to exacerbate debate by 
the language he had employed, they 
were not called upon to consult the feel- 
ings of right hon. Gentlemen. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.” — 
(Mfr. T. P. O Connor.) 


Mr. GOSCHEN said, surely hon. 
Members opposite did not consider the 
speech of his right hon. Friend was of 
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an aggressive character. [An hon. 
Memser: Yes, certainly. | There 
was not the slightest intention on the 
part of his right hon. Friend to say 
anything in the slightest degree offen- 
sive to any hon. Member. He was 
only anxious to promote the progress of 
Business, and he appealed to every 
impartial Member whether there was 
anything in the speech of his right 
hon. Friend to irritate the feelings of 
Gentlemen on the other side. He ap- 
pealed to the Committee to proceed with 
a certain discussion of the Amendment 
before them. 

Dr. CLARK asked, when would Pro- 
gress be reported? Was it a question 
of time or of getting the Bill through 
Committee? | Cries of “ Bill through !”’} 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he had a 
hope that the Bill would pass through 
Committee. Butit was not in the power 
of hon. Members to prevent that course 
except by imposing a heavy strain upon 
the labours of all the officials of the 
House, for which he was not prepared 
to take the responsibility. 

Mr. CLANOY (Dublin Oo., N.) 
said, he was led to support the Motion 
by the character of the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary. His hon. Friend had mentioned 
one sneer, and there was anvther in the 
observation that every hon. Member 
considered his remarks vital to the 
elucidation of the clause. There was 
another insult. If it was not intended 
then it would seem the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was incapable of anything else. 
There was one alternative to reportin 
Progress now. It would be remembere 
that they had obtained one small con- 
cession during the night, and that was 
when the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary and the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
were absent, and the Bill was in charge 
of the hon. and learned Solicitor Gen- 
eral for Ireland, who, with common 
sense and legal learning, had the cour- 
tesy of an Irish gentleman, not the 
manners ofa Scotch philosopher. While 
that hon. and learned Gentleman con- 
ducted the Government Business, argu- 
ment obtained a small concession of 
some importance; the most friendly 
relations prevailed between the two sides 
of the House, and there was not the 
slightest tone of irritation. He sug- 
gested, therefore, that in the hope of the 
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discussion being continued in a harmo- 
nious spirit, the two right hon. Gentle- 
men he had mentioned should take their 
departure. 

nr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid) said, 
he supported the Motion for reporting 
Progress, not from any. exasperation 
that anybody on those Benches might 
naturally feel at the diatribes of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary, but, like the proverbial eels, they 
were accustomed to the skinning by the 
right hon. Gentleman. He hoped that 
Progress would be reported out of com- 
miseration for the dilapidated condition 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer’s voice. [ Cries 
of “Order!’’} He appealed to hon. 
Members; did not the condition of his 
vocal organ indicate the fatigue the 
right hon. Gentleman was suffering? 
|‘*Order, order!’’] Members had re- 
turned refreshed from the land of 
** Nod.” 


Mr. Bartley rose in his place, and 
claimed to move, ‘‘ That the Guestion be 
now put;” but the Chairman withheld 
his assent, and declined then to put that 
Question. 


Debate resumed. 

Dr. TANNER, continuing, urged that 
Progress should be reported, for in all 
conscience the Sitting had been suffi- 
ciently prolonged, in view of the early 
Wednesday Sitting, and there were im- 
portant matters still remaining for dis- 
cussion. The rank and file of the Irish 
Party had hitherto left the discussion 
to their Leaders, though, for his part, 
he might have mentioned several facts 
illustrative of the matters under discus- 
sion. He hoped Progress would be 
reported and discussion resumed under 
calmer conditions. 

Mr. SEXTON said, if the right. hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 

uer had spoken before the right hon. 

entleman the Chief Secretary so in- 
geniously excited temper in the Com- 
mittee, he should not have objected to 
go on for a limited time, but the time 
had come for the Government to decide 
what they would do. It must be apparent 
the Committee could not close discussion 
of the Amendments in time to return to 
the House at mid-day, and if the Go- 
vernment would name a time up to 
which they should continue he would 
be ready to go on. [Cries of “No, 
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no!” ‘Bill through!”] He was pro- 
bably far more familiar with these 
scenes than hon. Members who inter- 
rupted him. He was ready to make 
some personal sacrifice—not, perbaps, to 
make a sacrifice of rhetoric entirely— 
and proceed for a while longer. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, if he had 
been so unfortunate as to let fall any- 
thing that tended to. excite feelings of 
exasperation he expressed regret, and 
could assure hon. Rossen he had no 
intention of wounding the feelings of 
the most sensitive Member, If he 
might now venture to make a sugges- 
tion—the hour was late—he hoped he 
was right in interpreting the wish of 
hon. Members to make progress with 
the Bill and end the Session as soon as 
possible. If so, then he hoped his sug- 
gestion would be favourably received, 
that the Committee stage should now 
close, and that the remaining Amend- 
ments should be discussed on the Report 
stage on the morrow. There would be 
opportunity for full discussion, and he 
hoped the plan would reconcile the 
Members of both sides as to the present 
sitting. 

Dr. CLARK suggested that if the 
Committee now reported Progress, and 
if the six o’clock Wednesday rule was 
suspended, the Bill might be finished 
by midnight. Let the Committee give 
over work now, take the rest nature re- 
quired, and return on the morrow like 
giants refrerhed for work for which they 
were now physically incapable. 

Tae PRESIDENT or tae LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Ritcute) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s) said, the 
proposal just made by his right hon. 
Friend had more than once been made 
and acted upon in carrying important 
Bills + wan the House. Such pro- 
posals had been accepted by hon. Gen- 
tlemen who felt the strongest interest in 
Amendments remaining for discussion 
in Committee. He remembered, during 
the progress of the Local Government 
Bill, there were several important 
Amendments remaining to be discussed 
when a general desire was expressed 
that the Committee stage should be 
brought to an end, and the suggestion 
was made that certain of the Amend- 
ments should stand over for Report. In 
that way considerable time was saved 
without any sacrifice on the part of any 
hon. Member who desired to press his 
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Amendment. He hoped he might be 
allowed to join with his right hon. 
Friend in pressing the suggestion that 
Members should now allow Committee 
to close, and discuss remaining Amend- 
ments on the next stage. 

Mr. SEXTON said, if Irish Members 
had to deal with a Minister like the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Local Government Board the pro- 
gress of Business would be more har- 
monious; but they were too much 
accustomed to the platform measures of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary. He (Mr. Sexton) remem- 
bered the occasion to which the right 
hon. Gentleman referred, and he remem- 
bered also that Members gave way out 
of regard to the courteous manner and 
uniform good temper with which the 
right hon. Gentleman had conducted 
the Local Government Bill through 
Committee. He was prepared to re- 
commend to his Friends the adoption of 
the course suggested, in response to the 
appeal of a Minister whose intervention 
in business was unfortunately usually 
confined to British affairs. 

Mrz. T. P. O’CONNOR said, he did not 
think he would be justified in pressing 
his Motion. But, at the same time, if the 
proposal of the Government were 
accepted the Government should give 
an assurance that the debate on the 
Report stage should not be closured. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he could 
not give any undertaking in the absence 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Leader 
of the House (Mr. W. H. Smith); but 
he could not conceive that hon. Members 
would not find ample time for discussion 
between 12 o’clock and half-past five. 

Mr. HANDEL COSSHAM (Bristol, 
E.) said, he had given notice of an 
Amendment which many of his hon. 
Friends considered of importance, and 
which he desired should be discussed in 
acalm spirit. He had always noticed 
that at the end of a protracted Sitting 
there was a disposition all round to 
become irritable. He, therefore, will- 
ingly accepted the suggestion to post- 
pone the + arati of his Amendment 
to Report stage. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH (Bradford, W.) 
said, the Amendment before the Com- 
mittee went to the root and principle of 
the Bill as the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary said; but it would be 
only fair to the Committee if an attempt 
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were made at the next Sitting to meot 
those facts and arguments with which 
the Amendment had been supported. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Question, ‘‘ That the Clause be read a 
second time,” put, and negatived. 


Mr. SEXTON asked, would it be 
necessary for each Member to renew his 
Notice to the Clerk of the remaining 
Amendments, that they might appear for 
the Report stage ? 

Taz CHAIRMAN: On the general 
understanding the Amendments will be 
set down again. 

Mr. CONYBEARE asked, would the 
Amendment under discussion be in- 
cluded ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The Amendment 
last under discussion has been negatived, 
and no longer remains. Of course, it 
will be competent for the hon. Member 
to put it down again. 

Bill reported; as amended, 
considered Zo- morrow. 


to be 


LAND CHARGES REGISTRATION AND 
SEARCHES BILL [Zords].—[But 356.] 
(Mr. Haldane.) 
CONSIDERATION. 

Bill, as amended, considered. 


On the Motion of Mr. Hatpave (Had- 
dington) the following Amendments 
made:—Clause 6, page 3, line 1, 
after ‘‘ every,” insert ‘such ;” line 1, 
after ‘‘land,” insert ‘as is mentioned 
in Section 5 ;” Clause 7, page 3, line 20, 
in title of Part, leave out ‘“ Receiving 
Orders and;’’ line 22, leave out ‘‘ Re- 
ceiving Orders and,’’ and insert “ deeds 
of;”’ line 24, leave out “ Receiving 
Oorders and,” and page 3, leave out 
Clause 8; Clause 9, page 3, lines 33 and 
34, leave out ‘‘ Receiving Orders and,” 
and insert ‘‘deeds of;’? Clause 11, 
page 4, line 11, leave out “‘ of Receiving 

ers and,’’ and insert ‘‘ deeds of ;” 
Clause 19, page 5, line 24, leave out 
‘* bankruptcies and,” and insert ‘ deeds 
of.” 


Bill to be read the third time upon 
Thursday. 
PREFERENTIAL PAYMENT OF WAGES 
(No. 2) BILL.—[Br11 381.] 
(Mr. Randell, Mr. Kenyon, Mr. Abraham 
(Rhondda), Mr. Llewellyn.) 
[SECOND READING. ] 
Order for Second Reading read. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 

Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) said, he 
did not object to the second reading, but 
he would ask that a considerable interval 
should pass before taking Committee. 

Tse PRESIDENT or raz BOARD 
or TRADE (Sir Micuaet Hickxs-Beacn) 
Bristol, W.) said, he thought the House 
might fairly agree to give the Bill a 
second reading; but there were several 
matters that would need amendment in 
Committee. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Thursday, 6th December. 


COUNTY COURTS APPEALS (IRELAND) 
BILL.—[But 367.] 
(Mr. T. M. Healy, Mr. Clancy, Mr. Chance, 
Mr. Maurice Healy.) 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) 
said, he believed this Bill had the 
approval of the Lord Chancellor of Ire- 
land and of the Law Officers of the 
Irish Executive. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappew) (Dublin Uni- 
versity) said, the Lord Chancellor, he 
understood, was of an opinion in which 
he shared—that the passing of the Bill 
would be an improvement in the ad- 
ministration of justice in Irelaad. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for 7o-morrow. 


ADJOURNMENT. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That this House do now adjourn.” — 
(Mr. Jackson.) 


Mr. BYRON REED (Bradford, E.) 
said, before this Question was put he 
should like to ask what were the inten- 
tions of the Government in regard to 
the Irish Land Purchase Bill, the first 
Order standing on the Paper for the 
day, and which had been very fully 
discussed in Committee. 
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not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


Mr. BYRON REED said, many hon. 
Members were interested in the speedy 
passage of the Bill he had mentioned, 
in order to proceed with other Business 
interesting to English Members, Busi- 
ness that had been long delayed by the 
factious obstruction of hon. Members 
opposite. [ Cries of “ Order!" ] 

rx. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
must not make use of the phrase 
‘* factious obstruction.” 

Mr. BYRON REED said, he apolo- 
gized for using an un-Parliamentary 
term. He would say opposition pro- 
longed beyond all precedent and pro- 
priety. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY rose to Order. 
Was the hon. Gentleman in Order in 
discussing a debate which had just 
taken place in the House? 

Mr. SPEAKER: I understand it is 
the hon. Gentleman’s intention to ask 
the intention of the Government in 
regard to the Bill. 

Mr. BYRON REED said, he desired 
to know what was the Government in- 
tention as to the future progress of the 
Bill, seeing that night after night hon. 
Members had been brought down to 
assist the Government in passing the 
Bill through. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.) said, 
the hop. Member did not seem to be 
aware that a few minutes before the 
Speaker took the Chair the future course 
of the Bill was discussed and arranged 
between three Cabinet Ministers and 
Members from Ireland. He would ad- 
vise the hon. Member not to attempt, on 
his own initiative, to revise the arrange- 
ment arrived at. 

Sm WILFRID LAWSON (Cumber- 
land, Cockermouth) asked, when the 
third reading was to be taken? 

Tae SECRETARY to true TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson) (Leeds, N.) said, 
it was hoped the third reading would be 
taken this day. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) 
said, in his experience there had been 
nothing more ungenerous than when 
they had, at the request of the Govern- 
ment, agreed to postpone Amendments 
in order that the Committee might 
close, they should be treated to a speech 
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like that of the hon. Member (Mr. 
Byron Reed). 

Mr. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8.) said, 
he hoped it would be understood that 
the hon. Member was only speaking for 
himself. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) said, he protested against the 
outburst of the hon. Member, after 
what had passed. In the arrangement 
arrived at, nothing at all was said about 
taking the third reading of the Bill on 
Wednesday. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he appealed to 
the Speaker. Was it in Order to diseuss 
when the third reading should be 
taken, when the Report stage had not 
yet been reached ? 

Mr. SPEAKER said, such a course 
would be irregular. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before Three o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, 28th November, 1888. 


MINUTES.]—Serecr Commirres — Report — 
Trustee Savings Banks [Inquiry not com- 
pleted] [No. 406]. 

Pustic Bris — Ordered — First Reading — 
Crofters’ Holdings (Scotland) Act, 1886, 
Amendment (No. 4) * [389]. 

Committee—Waltham Abbey Gunpowder Fac- 
tory (re-comm.) |403]—r.r.; County Courts 
Appeal (Ireland) {367}—n.r. 

Considered as amended—Land Purchase (Ire- 
land) [385]. 

Withdrawn—Burials * [111]. 


QUESTIONS. 
—o-— 
CRIMINAL LAW AND PROCEDURE 
(IRELAND) ACT, 1887—MR. E. HAR- 
RINGTON, MP. 


Tae LORD MAYOR or DUBLIN 
(Mr. Sexton) (Belfast, W.) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether he was aware that 
two constables had left Ireland, bearing a 
warrant issued by Mr. Cecil Roche, 
R.M., for the arrest of the honourable 
Member for West Kerry ; and, whether 
the Government will allow the at- 
tendanceot the honourable Member upon 
the House during the transaction of 
Irish Business in the present sittings to 
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be interrupted by the execution of the 
warrant ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Baxrour) (Manchester, E.): It is not, 
I believe, true that two constables have 
left Ireland bearing a warrant for the 
arrest of the hon. Member referred to. 
As I informed the hon. Member yester- 
day, he need be under no alarm that 
his Colleague will be prevented by arrest 
from taking part in the discussion of 
Irish Business next week. 

Mr. SEXTON: Then the arrest will 
not be carried out? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Well, of 
course, if the hon. Gentleman was ar- 
rested he would be prevented from 
attending to Irish Business. 

Mr. SEXTON: The right hon. Gen- 
tleman does not mean that the hon. 
Member will be taken to Ireland and 
allowed to come back ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: No, no, Sir. 


METROPOLITAN POLICE — APPOINT- 
MENT OF COMMISSIONER. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM 
(Lanark, N.W.) asked the First Lord of 
the Treasury, Whether it was true that 
Sir Henry Blake, the rejected of Queens- 
land, had been appointed Chief Com- 
missioner of the Metropolitan Police, in 
the room of Sir Charles Warren ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Sacrm) (Strand, Westminster): I am 
sure the hon. Member must be aware 
of the utter absurdity of his question. 

Str WILFRID LAWSON (Cumber- 
land, Cockermouth): Will the right 
hon. Gentleman say if it is true, as re- 

orted in the morning papers, that 

r. Monro has been appointed Chief 
Commissioner ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: It is true. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
oO 
LAND PURCHASE (IRELAND) BILL. 
(Mr. Arthur Balfour, Mr. Solicitor General for 
Ireland, Mr, Secretary Matthews.) 

[BILL 385.] CONSIDERATION. 

Bill, as amended, considered. 
Mr. MAHONY (Meath, N.), in rising 
to move the following Clause :— 
(Security for Advance.) 


‘The Land Commissioners, in considering 
the security for the payment of the annual 
instalments, shall not take into account as a 
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security improvements executed by or acquired 
by the tenant or his predecessors in title, or any 
guarantee deposit within section three of ‘ The 
Purchase of Band (Ireland) Act 1885,’ ”’ 


said, he wished to make the security of 
the British taxpayer a real one, and not 
ashamone. The Land Commissioners 
had reported that in 519 cases tenants 
had had to pay £40,000 more than the 
property was worth to theam—in other 
words, they had purchased property 
which was already their own. A num- 
ber of tenants had purchased their hold- 
ings under the Church Act, and only 
three-fourths of the purchase money was 
advanced under that Act. Yet the Land 
Commissioners now reported that they 
found a difficulty in enforcing the pay- 
ment of the instalments because the pur- 
chasers were convinced that they had not 
been fairly treated, and that they had had 
to pay too higha price. In cases in which 
they had been obliged to take legal 
proceedings they had not been able to 
effect a sale of the purchaser’s interest 
against his will. Therefore the Com- 
missioners had been seriously embar- 
rassed in dealing with the property. 
The one-fifth deposit under the Ash- 
bourne Act was only security for a few 
years’ instalments, and when the one- 
fifth was exhausted there was no security 
for the remaining instalments. In two 
cases the Commissioners had tried to 
sell the property and had failed to do so. 
Already there was a strong public feel- 
ing in favour of men who were believed 
to have been pressed into making unfair 
bargains. The evidence of this was 
that if a man failed to pay his instal- 
ment and his interest were put up for 
sale a purchaser could not be found. At 
all events, those who advanced these 
arguments were entitled to have them 
fairly met by the Government. 


New Clause (Security for Advance)— 
(Mr. Mahony, )—brought up, and read the 
first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the said Clause be now road 
a second time.” 


Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrovr) (Man- 
chester, E.) said, that surely the Land 
Commissioners had a most efficient se- 
curity in the retention of one-fifth of the 
purchase money. The farm was worth 
more than the money advanced by the 
State, and at the end of five years the 
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value of the holding would be greater 


than before. Another argument which 
had been laid before the House more 
than once was that under the Act 
tenants were practically compelled by 
their landlords to buy that which was 
not the landlords’, but their own. This 
would not stand examination. What 
was sold was the landlords’ and nothing 
but the landlords’. The very essence 
and spirit of the Act was that the 
tevant was left to say how much should 
be given fe the property. In no case 
had more than 18 years’ purchase been 
given, while the average was below it. 
But, supposing that there were a few 
cases in which 18 years’ purchase had 
been exceeded, if it were said that in 
these cases the tenants had been robbed 
by being compelled to purchase what 
was already their own, it must also be 
admitted with even greater readiness 
that in cases where 12 or 13 years’ pur- 
chase had been accepted the landlords 
had been robbed. Free contract was the 
essence of the Bill, and the Amendment 
of the hon. Gentleman stuck at the root 
of it. The Land Purchase Commis- 
sioners were administering public funds 
as servants of the British taxpayers, 
and they were making loans in the 
manner of the Board of Works. They 
were not fitted to carry on the judicial 
functions which were given to the other 
branch of the Land Commission. If 
the Amendment were carried into effect 
there would bea double jurisdiction of 
the two halves of the Land Commission, 
one half reviewing the decisions come 
to by the other. He did not believe 
that the Amendment would in any 
respect save the interests of the tenants, 
nor did he believe, on the figures given 
to the House, that the tenants had 
otherwise than largely gained in every 
single case where purchase had been 
etfected. 

Mr. ARTHUR WILLIAMS (Glamor- 
gan, 8.) said, that if this direction were 
not given to the Commissioners, if it 
were not imposed on them as a duty, 
then the struggling tenants, whose rents 
were still exorbitantly high, would be 
forced by irresistible circumstances to 
make dishonest bargains with their 
landlords, afterwards suffering the con- 
fiscation of their entire interests. 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.) said, that 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland admitted 
that what the Commissioners ordered 
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their valuers to do was to value the farm 
as it stood, with every stick upon it. 
But in the opening days of the debate it 
had been frequently asserted from the 
Government Bench that these valuations 
were a protection to the tenant. What 
had become of this protectionnow? In 
no fewer than 519 cases the Commis- 
sioners refused to sanction the amount 
asked for on the ground that the pur- 
chase money was excessive. He had 
always maintained that the practice of 
holding one-fifth of the purchase money 
was a mistake, and did not increase the 
security of the Treasury. The one 
effect it had was to increase the price. 
The protection which the Treasury ought 
to look for was that the tenant should not 
pay for more than the landlord’s interest. 

you could secure that the tenant 
should not be forced or wheedled into 
accepting whatever terms the landlord 
offered, you would obtain perfect security 
for the British taxpayer and would 
reduce the terms of purchase. It was 
on the sole ground that the tenant might 
be compelled to pay more than the land- 
lord’s interest was worth that the whole of 
his opposition to this Bill was based. It 
was because he had seen a system going 
on under which the tenant was coerced to 
pay for more than the landlord’s interest, 
a system under which the tenant knew he 
was buying at too high a rate, and was 
smarting under a sense of injustice, and 
consequently that there was a condition 
of things which might end in an agitation 
for the reduction of the instalments—it 
was on these grounds he considered 
there was insecurity for the taxpayer. 
It was because the Irish tenant’s interest 
in the soil was so great that he always 
felt you might advance the whole of the 
money for the landlord’s interest and 
obtain perfect security. 

Mr. JAMES STUART (Shoreditch, 
Hoxton) said, that under existing con- 
ditions in Ireland, whether proper se- 
curity existed depended mainly on this— 
Did the man who bought believe that he 
paid a fair price or not? His hon. 
Friend the Member for Meath (Mr. 
Mahony) had shown that in 519 cases, 
involving about £250,000 purchase 


money, it was found that when both the 
landlords’ and tenants’ interests were 
taken into account the security was not 
sufficient, and the Commissioners reduced 
the amount of purchase money. The 
right hon. Gentleman opposite had not 
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answered that objection. There was a 
certain complication in the matter owing 
to the fact that the landlords’ and ten- 
ants’ interests were in respect of the 
same subject. But if the tenant had a 
house—say in London—and the valuers 
took that into account, and, notwith- 
standing that, came to the conclusion 
that, the value of the landlord’s and ten- 
ant’s interests was not sufficient security, 
it would be seen at once that the tenant 
was paying too much. Now that we 
were called upon to deal with £5,000,000 
more, we had no guarantee whatever that, 
as in the 519 cases, the tenants might 
not be called upon to pay for more than 
the landlords’ interest in the land. 

Mr. W. P. SINCLAIR (Falkirk, &c.) 
said, that the object of the Ashbourne 
Act had been apparently forgotten 
throughout the course of this debate. It 
was to enable one of two dual owners to 
become possessed of the part belonging 
to the other dual owner. It must be re- 
membered that in this case, unlike most 
others, there was only one purchaser, 
the occupying tenant. The man on the 
next farm, the stranger, the outsider, 
could have nothing to do with any trans- 
action under this Act. The State, who 
advanced the money, had full security 
—first, the land on which the advance 
was made; then the tenant right and 
improvements of the buyer ; and, thirdly, 
one-fifth of the purchase money from 
the seller, for it had been arranged 
that 20 per cent of the money advanced 
should be retained by the State as 
an additional security. It was in the 
nature of transactions of that kind that 
the seller should have a right, which 
he ought to exercise, to obtain a little 
higher price than he would otherwise 
get from the buyer. [Jronical Cheers. | 
That was only pure commercial morality. 
While he would deprecate that the addi- 
tional sum should be so high as to be 
equal to the total amount of the tenant 
right or anything approaching it, he 
thought when the security was to be 
found by the seller he should obtain 
something in the nature of a higher 
price than he otherwise would be bound 
to accept. It was found from the Re- 
ports of the Commissioners that where 
the interest of the landlord had been 
settled by the State in the form of judi- 
cial rents, the number of years’ purchase 
money was greater than where it had 
not been so settled. He believed it was 
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on an average 18 years’ purchase money 
where there were judicial rents, and 15 
years’ purchase money where judicial 
rents had not been fixed. The price to 
be paid was arrived at by what was 
ealled the “‘ higgling of the market,” 
and had to be approved by the Com- 
missioners before any advance of money 
was sanctioned. He thought it might 
be admitted that the action of the Land 
Purchase Commissioners had been fair 
between landlord and tenant, seller and 
purchaser, and that the scales had been 
held evenly between the two. All the 
evidence before them pointed to the satis- 
faction of the tenant who had bought. 
It was only the other day that he received 
a telegram from his old constituents in 
Ballymoney urging him to do every- 
thing in his power to promote this Bill, 
and that telegram had the assent of the 
late Gladstonian candidate. He was 
himself returned originally to that 
House in opposition to the landlords as 
the tenants’ Representative. He hoped 
he still might be regarded as the 
tenants’ Representative—[‘ No, no!”’) 
—and it was because he was in some 
sort stil! a tenants’ Representative that 
he asked the House to reject the Amend- 
ment and pass the Bill into law. 

Mr. CLANOY (Dublin Co., N.) said, 
he was of opinion that the arguments 
opposed to the Amendment were not 
worthy of intelligent beings. This was 
the most important Amendment which 
had yet been moved. Its basis was 
that the tenant in Ireland stood in an 
exceptional position. The Chief Secre- 
tary had frequently said from platforms 
that the land laws in Ireland were more 
favourable to the tenant than in any 
other country. He did not admit it, 
but it would be quite reasonable that 
they should, since the tenants of Ireland 
had a greater property in the soil than 
the tenants of any other country. He 
would remind the House that 44 years 
ago the Devon Commission reported that 
every tangible improvement on three- 
fourths of the Irish holdings was the 
work of the tenants. That view was 
affirmed by the Richmond Commission, a 
Tory Body, and still later by the Bess- 
borough Commission. For years, there- 
fore, the tenants had been paying for 


|their own improvements; and the ob- 


ject of the clause was to prevent the 
continuation of that injustice. It seemed 
to him that the Chief Secretary had 
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given away his whole case. The Chief 
Secretary said that the purchases were 
based onjudicial rents, and if the tenants 
had not had judicial rents fixed it was 
their own fault. That wasa most amaz- 
ing statement. There were 100,000 
leaseholders who could not have their 
rents fixed up to the beginning of this 
year, and even many tenants who entered 
the Oourt two years ago were still with- 
out their rents fixed, and it was the 
Chief Secretary who was responsible for 
that. He regarded this Amendment as 
of such vital importance that he did not 
think it would be too much to devote a 
whole day to itsdiscussion. Under this 
Bill, during the next 49 years, the tenants 
might be called upon to pay twice over 
for their own improvements. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he believed that 
the transactions under the Act of 1885 
and this Bill would involve the State in 
turmoil and trouble hereafter, and if 
that should be so it would not be with- 
out abundant warning from the Irish 
Members. He at least wanted that 
placed on record. The number of 
years’ purchase was no test of the equity 
of the bargain, the character of the rent 
not being defined. Why had the Chief 
Secretary aveided entering into figures 
on this question? They did not knew 
whether it was the old rent or the new 
rent—the rent which was notoriously un- 
just or the judicial rent. In every case 
in which they allowed the old rent to be 
made the basis of purchase they would 
oblige the tenant to enter into a bargain 
the security for which was not based on 
the surplus produce of the farm, but on 
the actual means of subsistence of the 
tenant himself. In the 519 cases in 
which the landlords asked an aggregate 
of £240,000, and the Commissioners 
would not allow the tenants to give more 
than £200,000, the farms were not 
secured for more than £160,000, so 
that, on the theory that the tenants’ 
interests were worth as much as the 
landlords’, the interests of the landlords 
were worth only £80,000, and the ten- 
ants had made themselves responsible 
for 24 times the value of the property 
bought. The deposit was simply 
security for one-fifth so long as you held 
it. In these 519 cases the Government 
were accomplices in handing over public 
money to landlords for that which they 
had not to sell, and they were confeder- 
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ates in imposing on the poor tenants a 
financial burden for 49 years, because 
they compelled them to buy something 
that was not the property of the land- 
lords, but of the tenants themselves. 
The Government, therefore, had become 
assentors to a policy that would involve 
hereafter most dangerous consequences 
to the State. 

Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Piunxer) (Dublin Uni- 
versity) said, the hon. Member for West 
Belfast (Mr. Sexton) had advanced an 
able argument from his point of view ; 
but he did not propose to follow his 
reasoning, and he hoped the discussion 
would be allowed to close, for if the 13 
new clauses on the Paper were to be dis- 
cussed at length, it would be impossible 
to get the Bill through the House this 
Session. The clause might be discussed 
as arival to the Act of 1885, but the ob- 
ject of the Bill was simply to continue and 
renew the Act of 1885. The one-fifth was 
to be treated not as a substantial security 
but as a collateral one. The security of 
the State was the value of the thing 
bought and sold. The general reply of 
the Government had already been made 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
by the Chief Secretary for Ireland, and he 
adopted what they had said. The prin- 
ciple of the Land Act of 1885 was that 
an agreement should be entered into 
between the landlord and the tenant 
| which should be checked and revised by 

the Commission in the interest of the 
State. This additional clause was mainly 
intended to operate in cases in which 
judicial rents had not been fixed, and 
therefore it would impose on the two Pur- 
chase Commissioners the most delicate 
of all the duties at present intrusted to 
‘the other Land Commissioners and to 
their Sub-Commissioners—namely, that 
of deciding between the tenants’ and 
the landlords’ interests. The practical 
answer to the demand was the low rate 
at which the purchases had hitherto 
been made and the general satisfaction 
produced. 

Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 74; Noes 
139: Majority 65.—(Div. List, No. 
314.) 

Mr. HANDEL COSSHAM (Bristol, 
E.). in moving the following new 
Clause :— 
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(Restriction of advances to tenancies where 
judicial rents have been fixed.) 


‘*That the Land Commissioners shall make 
no advance under this Act where the judicial 
rent has nct been fixed under the Irish Land 
Act of 1881,” 


said, the Bill meant the recognition of 
the very worst elements of socialism, 
and the object of his Amendment 
was to protect the Irish tenant 
from being made to pay too high 
a price and the English taxpayer from 
being involved in a losing transaction, 


New Clause (Restriction of advances 
to tenancies where judicial rents have 
been fixed,)—(J/r. Handel Cossham,)— 
brovght up, and read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the said Clause be now read the 
second time.”’ 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, the object 
which the hon. Member had in view— 
namely, to increase the security of the 
British taxpayer—was a very proper 
object. He did not think, however, 
that that object would be attained by the 
present Amendment. If it were agreed 
to he did not understand that the ten- 
ant would be precluded from making a 
bad bargain any more than he was now. 
He perfectly understood the object which 
the mover of the last Amendment had 
in view. The hon. Member for North 
Meath (Mr. Mahony) thought that the 
tenants might be induced to make bad 
bargains for themselves. The Commit- 
tee had rejected that Amendment, and 
the tenants, therefore, could make bad 
bargains. The security which the hon. 
Member believed the British taxpayer 
would derive from his Amendment was 
wholly illusory. What would occur if 
the Amendment were agreed to? It 
would absolutely preclude all those ten- 
ants from getting the advantage of the 
Act who happened to be contented with 
the rent which they were now paying, 
and it would render it necessary for 
them to go into Court. In fact it would 
stigmatize and disqualify precisely 
those tenants and landlords in Ireland 
who had been able to live together in 
peace and amity, and who could settle 
their contracts without going into Court. 
He hoped the hon. Member would not 
press his Amendment to a Division. 

Mr, T. P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland) admitted that the right hon. 
Gentleman had hit a blot in the Amend- 
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ment. As it stood the Amendment 
would preclude a tenant from going 
before the Land Commissioners because 
a fair rent had not been fixed. He 
suggested that the Amendment should 
be amended by the introduction of words 
to the effect that the Commissioners 
should have the power before they 
sanctioned a purchase to consider the 
rent which the tenant was paying and 
which was to be the basis of the pur- 
chase. It yas largely owing to the 
dilatory tactics of the Chief Secretary 
and his Colleagues that there was now 
an extraordinary block in the Land 
Courts, and everyone knew that the 
Irish Members, by Question and every 
mode open to them, had impressed upon 
the Government the necessity of increas- 
ing the staff of the Land Commission 
in order to reduce the great mass of 
cases. No fewer than 61,000 tenants 
had to make their choice between pay- 
ing unfair rents and buying at exor- 
bitant prices. 

Viscount LYMINGTON (Devon, 
South Molton) said, he was opposed to the 
Amendment. He did not profess to have 
any knowledge of the relations between 
the Lord Lieutenant and his tenants, but 
it seemed to him that the Member for 
the Scotland Division of Liverpool (Mr. 
T. P. O'Connor) bad not strengthened 
his case by bringing forward statements 
as to the management of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant’s estates. The hon. Gentleman 
had stated that the Lord Lieutenant had 
granted an abatement of 20 per cent on 
his rents, and that the tenants had de- 
mended that that abatement should be 
permanent. In reply to that, Lord Lon- 
donderry said his tenants might either 
go to the Land Court or purchase their 
holdings. 

Mr. T. P. O°;CONNOR: My point was 
that the Lord Lieutenant refused the 
tenants the alternative, and would not 
allow them to go to the Land Court. 

Viscount LYMINGTON asked, how 
Lord Londonderry could prevent his 
tenants going into Court? Whether 
tenants ought to give as much as 20 
years’ purchase was a matter of volun- 
tary arrangement between the landlord 
and the tenant, and the bargain would 
be reviewed by the Commissioners on 
behalf of the English taxpayer. Putting 
it on the ground of security alone, he 
should be sorry, in the interests of the 
English taxpayer, if the Amendment of 
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his hon. Friend were accepted. It was 
to the interest of the taxpayer that 
tenants who paid small rents, and lived 
upon properties which were well and 
generously managed, should purchase 
their holdings. The very small pro- 
perties would have to be dealt with on a 
totally different basis. The effect of the 
Amendment would be that all those 
estates where the landlords had been 
anxious to avoid friction and trouble 
with their tenants, and had met the 
tenants out of Court. would be excluded 
from the operation of the Act. The 
point was the security for the English 
taxpayer, and in that regard it was well 
to encourage the operation of the Act 
among the most prosperous tenants, and 
on the most prosperous properties in 
Ireland. He failed to see why the Com- 
missioners should be instructed, before 
agreeing to any sale, to fix a judicial 
rent. The number of years’ purchase 
must depend upon the rent paid. If it 
were a high rent the number of years’ 
purchase would be small, and vice versé. 
The Commissioners were bound to con- 
sider whether the price asked was oue 
that could be easily recovered, and con- 
sequently there was no need to fix judi- 
cial rents. It was for these reasons that 
he hoped, in the interests of the tenants, 
and in the interests of the British tax- 
payer, the Amendment would not be 
accepted. 

Cotone, WARING (Down, N.) hoped 
that no restriction would be put in the 
Bill to prevent tenants whose rents had 
not needed revision from purchasing 
their holdings under the Act. 

Mr. HAYDEN (Leitrim, 8.) re- 
marked that the noble Viscount cov'd 
not have been in his place when the 
Chief Secretary stated that the tenant 
was at liberty to make a bad bargain. 
He should support the Amendment. 

Mr. CLANCY (Dublin Co., N.) con- 
tended that it was possible for landlords 
to prevent their tenants going into the 
Land Court. Moreover, the Courts 
were closed to a considerable number of 
tenants of various classes, and especially 
to tenants in arrear. In his opinion 
very little danger would result if the 
Amendment were left as it stood. 

Taz FIRST LORD or rue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smita) (Strand, 
Westminster) said he would venture 
again to appeal to hon. Members to 
make progress with this Bill. The Go- 
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vernment had previously given an indi- 
cation of their desire, as far as possible, 
to meet hon. Gentlemen from Ireland in 
modifying the provisionsof the Land Law 
(Ireland) Act, and, in order to show that 
they were still desirous of doing so, he 
might state that they had a Bill already 
drawn to deal with the questions pro- 
ny to be raised by the hon. Member 
or the Eastern Division of Northamp- 
tonshire (Mr. Channing) (certificate of 
title to be issued to tenant purchaser in 
lieu of a conveyance, such certificates to 
be recorded under Record of Title Act, 
and estates so placed on the record of 
title to become recorded estates), and 
they were prepared to accept substanti- 
ally the first clause to be moved by the 
hon. and learned Member for Long- 
ford (Mr. T. M. Healy) (referring to 
sub-lettings to labourers and others), 
and that of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Bradford (Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre) (providing for notice of appli- 
cations in certain cases). Hon. Gentle- 
men with any knowledge of law would 
know that to attempt to deal with ques- 
tions of the registration of title in a Bill 
of this character would be utterly un- 
satisfactory. He made this annource- 
ment in the hope of economizing the 
time of the House, because they had a 
great deal of other business, for which, 
he feared, adequate time would not be 
allowed if the discussion of this Bill 
were to be further prolonged. He recog- 
nized the gratifying spirit which was 
exhibited last evening when an under- 
standing was come to that the measure 
should be disposed of to-day. [Mr. 
Sexton: There was no such understand- 
ing.] While the Government desired, 
as he had said, to meet hon. Members 
below the Gangway opposite as far as it 
was possible to do so, they also asked, 
in return, facilities for the transaction of 
Public Business which they themselves 
would not be unwilling to render. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he must repudiate 
the statement that there was an under- 
standing come to last night ; all the Irish 
members agreed to was that the remain- 
ing Amendments in Committee should 
be taken upon the Report stage, and the 
Chief Secretary expreesed a hope that 
the Amendments on Report might be 
disposed of to-day. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY (Newcastle-on- 
Tyne) said, he agreed with the First 
Lord of the Treasury that it was very 
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desirable indeed that progress should 
be made with the Bill, because there 
were other subjects of very great im- 
portance awaiting discussion, notably in 
reference to military transactions into 
which we were about to enter, as to 
which there ought to be very ample 
opportunity afforded for the House to 
declare its opinion. That being so, he 
agreed with the First Lord of the 
Treasury in hoping that they might 
make good progress with this Bill. As 
far asthe particular Amendment before 
the House was concerned, he should 
himself feel considerable difficulty in 
supporting it on theground that it would 
preclude some most desirable tenants 
on some of the most satisfactory pro- 
perties in Ireland from taking advan- 
tage of the funds which the Bill would 
provide. But whether his view was 
right or wrong, he thought this par- 
ticular clause had been adequately dis- 
cussed. The First Lord of the Trea- 
sury had announced very considerable 
and satisfactory concessions to hon. 
Gentlemen who had Motions on the 
Paper. It was most satisfactory to 
learn that the Government were pre- 
pared to bring in a measure dealing 
with the proposals of the hon. Member 
for the Eastern Division of Northamp- 
tonshire, and, as far as possible, carry- 
ing them out. The clauses of the hon. 
and learned Member for Longford and 
his right hon. Friend the Member for 
Bradford were both clauses of very 
great importance, and there, too, the 
Government had, he thought, most 
satisfactorily given way. In these cir- 
cumstances he himself should not be 
sorry if his hon. Friend below the 
Gangway would do his best to stop 
further discussion upon his clause, and 
if, with the clauses which remained 
after the concessions which were to be 
made, the Bill should be allowed to pro- 
ceed deliberately but still with distinct 
progress. 

Mr. SEXTON, with a view to facili- 
tating business, asked whether the 
clause he had put down at the request 
of his hon. Friend the Member for Cork 
reserving minerals, mining rights, and 
foreshores, and vesting them in the 
Commissioners of Works, in the case 
of holdings sold under the Act, would 
be accepted by the Government. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, it would require 
an Instruction. 
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Mr. SEXTON said, he had given 


Notice of an Instruction. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, it would be 
beyond the scope of the Bill to allow 
such an Instruction, and, therefore, it 
was entirely out of Order. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness) asked if the 
Government would introduce a Bill this 
Session for the purpose of vesting the 
mineral rights in the Crown. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, it would be 
impossible to enter into an undertaking 
of that kind. 

Mr. SPEAKER pointed out that the 
discussion was irregular. 

Mr. A. J. BAL FOUR said, he entire- 
ly concurred with what fell from the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for West 
Belfast that there was no undertaking 
on the part of the Irish Members that 
the Bill should be finished to night, 
though a strong hope to that effect was 
expressed on the part of the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) 
said, he was ready to do everything he 
could to facilitate the desire of the 
Government to get the Report stage 
finished to-night. The third reading 
Division might then be taken early to- 
morrow evening. 


Question put, and negatived. 


New Clause (Amendment of s. 3 of 
Purchase of Land (Ireland) Act, 1885), 
—(Mr. Murphy,)\—brought up, and read 
the first time. 


Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That 
the said Clause be now read a second 
time,” put, and negatived. 


Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, E ) 
said, that, as he understood the Govern- 
ment were going to introduce a Bill em- 
bodying the principle of the new Clauses 
he had proposed to move with reference 
to registration and certificates of title, 
he should not press those clauses; but 
he would suggest that the Bill should 
be brought in at as early a period next 
Session as practicable, so as to place 
the new owners in the best possible 
position. He would also ask whether 
the proposed Bill would have a wider 
application than to purchasers under 
Lord Ashbourne’s Act, and would ex- 
tend the system of-registration of title 
to other properties ? 


New Clause (Certificate of title to be 
issued to tenant purchaser in lieu of a 
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conveyance, )—( Mr. Channing, )—brought 
up, and read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the said Clause be now read a 
second time.” 


Taz SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappen) (Dublin Uni- 
versity) said, he welcomed the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member. He had a 
Bill in course of preparation, which he 
hoped to bring in at a very early period 
next Session. The purport of it was to 
provide for the purchasers under Lord 
Ashbourne’s Act and the amending Acts 
a cheap system of registration of title 
as distinguished from registration of 
deeds. They had at present in Ireland 
an excellent system of registration of 
deeds; but that was too onerous, expen- 
sive, and cumbersome for those small 
holdings. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE (Bradford, 
Central) asked the Solicitor General for 
Ireland, in framing his Bill, to consider 
the effect of the tenant purchaser’s in- 
terest being converted from personal 
into real property. 

Mr. MADDEN said, he would con- 
sider the point. 

Motion and Olause, by leave, with- 
drawn. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY moved to insert 

the following new Clause :— 
(Sub-lettings to labourers and others.) 

‘* Where a holding is sold subject to a sub- 
tenancy or sub-letting of any kind, the Com- 
missioners may prescribe iow | terms as to rent 
and otherwise with regard to the part sub-let 
as the Land Commissioners are empowered to 
do in the case of sub-tenancies under section 4 
of the Land Law (Ireland) Act, 1887, and this 
section shall extend to, and apply to, all sub- 
tenancies under the principal Act, as well as 
this Act.” 

He understood the Government would 
accept it in an amended form. 

New Clause (Sub-lettings to labourers 
and others,)—(Mr. 7. M. Healy,)— 
brought up, and read the first and second 
time. 


Mr. MADDEN moved to amend the 
clause so as to read as follows :— 


‘‘ Where the Land Commissioners shall, after 
the passing of this Act, sanction an advance for 
the purchase of a holding which is agreed to be 
sold subject to a sub-tenancy or sub-letting of 
any kind, they may prescribe such terms as to 


rent or otherwise with regard to the part sub- 
let as they think fit.” 


Amendment agreed to. 
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Clause, as amended, added to the Bill 


New Clause (Notice to be given when 
the existing fund will be exhausted, )— 
(Mr. Shaw Lefevre,\—brought up, and 
=v the first and second time, and 

ed. 


Sm WILLIAM PLOWDEN (Wol- 
verhampton, W.), in moving the fol- 
lowing new Clause :— 


(Advances to be proportionate to valuation.) 

“The total amount of money advanced in 
any county by the Land Purchase Commission 
shall not bear to the total £10,000,000 a 
greater proportion than the agricultural tene- 
ment valuation of such county bears to the 
total icultural tenement valuation of Ire- 
land. Provided that this rule shall not apply 
retrospectively,” 
said, the object of the Amendment was 
to give practical effect to the principle 
of equal distribution of the money 
throughout Ireland. 


New Clause (Advances to be pro- 
portionate to valuation,)—(Sir William 
Plowden,)—brought up, and read the 
first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the said Clause be now read a 
second time.” 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he could 
not accept the new clause as it would 
substitute another principle of alloca- 
tion for that which now existed, and 
which had met with general approval 
in all parts of the House. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY urged that the 
Commissioners should wait a specified 
time and take into consideration the 
general needs and requirements of the 
country before they allocated the money. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY, in moving the 
following new Clause :— 


(Notice of intended advances.) 

“The Land Purchase Commissioners shall 
not sanction any advance without previous 
notice having been given of the proposed 
advance in The Dublin Gazette,” 


said, he thought it was only reasonable 
that they should know from time to 
time how much money was being spent 
and how it was being applied. There 
ought to be an opportunity for bringing 
Parliamentary criticism to bear upon 
the proceedings under the Act be sem 
there was any suspicion as to their 
bond fide nature. In his opinion, if the 
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landlords were to be bought out, it was 
far preferable that the money should go 
to Irishmen rather than to City Com- 


panies. 


New Clause (Notice of intended ad- | P 


vances,)—(Mr. 7. M. Healy,\—brought 
up, and read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the said Clause be now read a 
second time.” ~~ 


Mr. MADDEN said, he did not see 
any necessity for the Amendment, and 
it was contrary to all precedent. In 
his opinion, the Return which the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland had promised 
would supply all the information which 
the hon. and learned Gentleman wanted. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
(Paddington, 8.) said, he was sorry 
that the Solicitor General for Ireland 
had not taken a more favourable view 
of the Amendment. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman had not given a 
single valid reason why the Amend- 
ment should not be put into the Bill; 
it could do no possible harm, but, on 
the other hand, it would be likely to do 
a great deal of good. The value of 
those notices in Zhe Gazette would be 
that the Irish people and all persons 
interested in watching the distribution 
of those £5,000,000 would be able to 
know what was done. Each transaction 
would be examined and canvassed by 
the Irish Press, and the Irish public 
and the Commissioners themselves 
might find in those notices a great 
security against being led into sales 
which ought not to take place. He 
confessed that he was a little nervous 
that in some of the transactions under 
the Bill there might at times be at- 
tempts at collusion on the part of land- 
lords and tenants for the purpose of 
completing a transaction which ought 
not to be completed, and thus to pre- 
vent transactions which were desirable. 
They knew that in regard to arrears 
there had been many cases in which 
transactions between landlord and ten- 
ant applying for public money in dis- 
charge of arrears would not bear strict 
investigation. He thought that this 
Amendment might to some extent tend 
to check collusive practices; and it 
might be useful if the transactions 
under that Act were brought under the 
notice of the public. He hoped, there- 
fore, that the Government would re- 


Mr. T. M. Healy 
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consider the question involved in that 
Amendment. 
Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER (Wol- 
verhampton, E.) poy that a general 
ublic notice such as the noble Lord had 
indicated ought to be given in regard to 
those transactions. The Irish intelli- 
gence published in the newspapers that 
morning as to a flagrant attempt on the 
O’Kelly estate to get a large sum which 
was intended to go into the pockets of 
London money lenders by the creation 
of “‘ bogus’ tenancies entirely justified 
the remarks which the noble Lord had 
made. Publicity was most valuable in 
respect to the transactions that were 
about to take place, because the public 
interest would suffer if public money 
was taken away by the creation of ficti- 
tious tenancies with no intention what- 
ever of discharging those payments. 
The Chief Secretary had promised a 
quarterly Parliamentary Return giving 
information which the Solicitor General 
for Ireland thought would be quite 
sufficient. But what, he asked, was the 
information that was offered to them in 
lieu of that suggested by this clause? 
They ought to have an undertaking that 
such information would be supplied as 
would make the nature of the transac- 
tions, whether contemplated or com- 
pleted, comprehensible to the minds of 
ordinary Members of the House. 
Cotonen SAUNDERSON (Armagh, 
N.) said, he earnestly hoped that the 
Government would not accept the pro- 
posal of the hon. and learned Member 
for Longford. It was impossible not to 
recognize the fact that there were other 
motives besides anxiety for the pockets 
of the British taxpayer which governed 
the political action of hon. Gentlemen 
below the Gangway opposite. The pro- 
posal of the hon. and learned Member 
for Longford, as he understood it, was 
that notices should be published giving 
the names of tenants who wished to 
purchase their holdings. [‘‘No!”] If 
the hon. and learned Member’s proposal 
were adopted, the names of those who 
were intending to buy would be sub- 
mitted to the public. [An. hon. Mem- 
BER: No; the properties.] That was a 
distinction practically without a differ- 
ence. Now, he objected to that on the 
ground of the statements which hon. 
Members below the Gangway had made 
on that subject. He would take the 
hon. and learned member for Longford 
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himself. Speaking at a meeting of the 
National League held in Dublin in 
September last, the hon. and learned 
Member for Longford said—*‘‘ No Irish 
farmer ought to make a treaty of peace 
on his own account, and the man who 
purchased under Lord Ashbourne’s Act, 
was making a treaty of peace behind 
the back of the nation as a whole.” Now 
he ventured to say that the House ought 
not to recognize such a principle as that. 
There did exist in Ireland, he was sorry 
to say, an organization which had great 
power and influence over the tenants— 
no one could deny that; and if the 
names of those properties were given, 
as the hon. and learned Member pro- 
posed, and if that organization set its 
face against transactions under that 
Act, it could bring its power of 
intimidation to bear on tenants in 
order to prevent them from avail- 
ing themselves of the great boon 
offered to them. On the part of the 
tenants, who would undoubtedly be 
placed in extreme peril, the House 
ought not to assent to a publication 
which would enable the National Leazue 
to fix upon the very holdings on which 
it was proposed to carry out that Act. 
He hoped, therefore, that the Govern- 
ment would not assent to a proposal 
which, in many cases, would vitiate and 
destroy the boon which it was sought to 
confer on the Irish tenants. 

Mr. W. McARTHUR (Cornwall, 
Mid, St. Austell) urged that it was the 
duty of the House to insist, as far as 
possible, on every scrap of information 
that would elucidate the working of the 
Act being given to the House and the 
country. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he thought that 
it was almost worth while throwing that 
£5,000,000 away to get the admission 
which had just been made by the hon. 
and gallant Member for North Armagh 
(Colonel Saunderson) as to the continued 
existence and power of the National 
League in Ireland, notwithstanding all 
the efforts of the Coercionist Government 
to crash it. They had just heard from 
the lips of the spokesman of the land- 
lord party in Ireland the verdict that the 
National League possessed undiminished 
power and influence over the people of 
that country. Why, he asked, was the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman afraid to 
have the transactions under that Act 
published? They might have expected— 
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apart even from the chivalry that was 

characteristic of the military profession — 

that he would have risen superior to 

those fears, and withdrawn his opposition 

to aT harmless and reasonable pro- 
osal.* 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, a question 
had been asked as to what ‘‘ tenement ” 
valuation was. It meant Griffith’s valua- 
tion. He did not think any valuable 
information was to be derived in any 
particular case from knowing what 
Griffith’s valuation was, unless you also 
knew the year in which it was made, the 
value of the property on the farm at that 
time, and what improvements had been 
made since. Griffith’s valuation was 
made between 1852 and 1857 for the 
purpose of taxation alone. It was un- 
doubtedly misleading as to the value of 
the land, and no distinction was made 
between the property of the landlord 
and that of the tenant. In some parts 
it was now far in excess of, and in other 
parts clearly below, the fair value of the 
holdings. No doubt there should be 
sdme sort of watch kept on what was 
done by the Land Commission. He 
confessed he did not think anything 
would be gained to the taxpayer of this 
country by having the transactions pub- 
lished before they were completed. All 
the useful information that could be 
obtained in that way was to be had from 
the people on the estate itself, and the 
Commissioners were fully alive to the 
danger of collusive bargains. There 
was no ground for believing that the in- 
formation would be increased in amount 
if the suggestion of the hon. and learned 
Member were carried out, or that that 
information was not now available. On 
the other hand, he saw danger of con- 
siderable injury from such a publication 
as that proposed. A question had been 
raised as to the power of the National 
League. He did not propose to enter 
into that thorny question. He wished, 
however, to correct once more a mis- 
quotation from a speech of his which 
had been repeated hundreds and hun- 
dreds of times. He had never said that 
the National League was a thing of the 
past, but that it was so in those districts 
where it had been proclaimed. What- 
ever might be the truth about the 
National League, it was extremely pos- 
sible that a most bond fide and beneficial 
transaction might be interfered with if 
it were the interest, he would not say of 
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any particular side or party, but of some 
isolated agitator, to keep upa disturbance 
in a particular district, and, were he to 
go down to that district, and bring to a 
sudden and unhappy termination a 
transaction which was in process of com- 
pletion, and which, ifit had been allowed 
to reach its natural conclusion, would 
have been a benefit, not alone to the 
landlord or the tenant, but to the whole 
district where the purchase was being 
effected. For those reasons he strongly 
deprecated the publication of these 
transactions before completion. He 
would, however, be ready to suggest 
that the Land Commissioners should 
state in the next Gazette any transactions 
which had been completed. This would 
enable hon. Members to follow what was 
being done, and, while it would not open 
the door to the dangers which had been 
foreshadowed, it would, he thought, 
legitimately satisfy all requirements. 

Mr. MAHONY (Meath, N.) said, 
the Chief Secretary was wrong in saying 
the tenement valuation had not been 
altered since it was made. It was true 
that there had been no alteration made 
in the valuation of the land itself, but 
additions had been made to the value of 
the buildings upon it. He hoped that 
his hon. and learned Friend would not 
accept the proposal of the right hon. 
Gentleman, as what was wanted was 
information while the transactions were 
in course. 

Mr. MURPHY (Dublin, St. Patrick’s) 
said, that in the course of the debate 
a number of cases of fraud had been 
brought forward of which day and date 
had been given. There were, doubtless, 
numerous cases of a similar kind which 
had not been brought before the House 
owing to the absence of information 
from the Government and want of time 
in which to collect it. That being 
so, there was reason to believe that in 
future operations like cases might occur. 
The only way in which a check could be 
put upon such practices was by publicity; 
but publicity after the fact was of no 
use, it would be like shutting the stable- 
door after the steed was stolen. He 
hoped his hon. and learned Friend would 

ress the Amendment, which was a most 
important one, to a Division. 
rn. DILLON said, he thought the 
opposition of the Government to the 
clause was really due to the Lord 
Lieutenant. The Chief Secretary had 
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raised the objection that influence 
might be brought to bear to break 
up these sales if they were made 
public. But on the Hammond estate, 
when the sales were on the point of 
completion, the local branch of the Land 
League had interfered to such purpose 
that the Commissioners recognized the 
impropriety of the sales and they were 
broken off. Some of the highest rents 
were paid in the Counties of Donegal, 
Tyrone, and Monaghan—and especially 
on the Duke of Abercorn’s and the 
Marquess of Bath’s estates. It was, there- 
fore, most important that such a clause 
as that under discussion should be in- 
serted in the Bill, if only for the pro- 
tection of the tenants who might be 
compelled to buy their holdings at an 
excessive price. In Donegal, during the 
three years of the operation of the Act, 
the net rental on which the sales were 
completed was £1,026, while the Govern- 
ment valuation was only £916; and on 
this rental, which was 10 per cent above 
the Government valuation, the price was 
20:7 years’ purchase. Now, in Donegal, 
judicial rents of £2,130 were fixed on a 
Government valuation of £2,592. Thus 
the rent on which the sales were arranged 
was 30 per cent higher than the judicial 
rents, and the price paid was thus 28 
years of the average of judicial rents. 
In the County Monaghan equally unfair 
sales of holdings had taken place under 
the Land Purchase Act, the average 
purchase money of a holding amounting 
to 26°7 years of the unrevised rents. To 
his own knowledge the rents in that 
county had been reduced fvlly 30 per 
cent by the Land Commissioners; yet 
people bought their holdings at the old 
rents, the average number of years’ 

urchase being in excess of 26 years. 

e had thought that the Government 
would have agreed to the new clause of 
the hon. and learned Member for North 
Longford, if only to protect the tenants 
from such proposals as those made by 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland to his 
County Down tenantry. He did not 
mention this case in order to gratify any 
ill-feeling against Lord Londonderry. 
What the Viceroy proposed to his tenants 
was this: He said that he could net con- 
tinue to allow them the 20 per cent 
reduction, which he felt they were 
entitled to, and therefore he offered to 
sell them their holdings at a price which 
would give them a reduction all round of 
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20 per cent on their present rents. No 
objection could have been made if the 
tenants had taken the initiative. But it 
was Lord Londonderry himself who 
pressed the tenants to buy—and the 
tenants, who had been blocked in their 
access to the Land Courts, had to 
buy on the old rents. He did not 
think that in this matter Lord London- 
derry had acted in a proper manner ; but, 
be that as it might, the fact was that it 
was only fair that such publicity should 
be given of transactions under the Pur- 
chase Act that the tenants would not be 
compelled to enter into transactions 
which would be ruinous, not only to 
themselves, but to their fellow tenants 
throughout Ireland. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY said, he wanted 
to know what the Government proposed 
to do? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, that he 
would agree to the second reading of 
the clause if the following Amendment 
were accepted :—To leave out the words 
after “shall,” and insert in their place 
‘‘publish in the next Dublin Gazette 
notice of every completed transac- 
tior..” 

Mr. T. M. HEALY said, he did not 
care for the Government compromise ; 
but it was better than nothing, and he 
was willing to accept it. 

Question put, and agreed to. 

Clause, as amended, added to the Bill, 


New Clause (Duress shall prevent 
advance,)—(MMr. 7. M. Healy,\—brought 
up, and read the first t!me. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the said Clause be now read a 
second time.” 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR thought that 
the object of the hon. and learned 
Member was sufficiently carried out by 
the anxiety of the Commissioners to 
prevent anything like duress taking 
place, and by the provisions of the 
existing law, by which duress would 
practically invalidate any bargain in 
which it was used. 

Mr. SEXTON remarked that the 
point was that, after the tenant had 
signed the agreement, and before the 
Commissioners sanctioned the advance, 
it should be open to the tenant to show 
that duress had been exercised. The 

resent mode of proving duress was 

th slow and costly. 
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Mr. JOHN MORLEY said, that fol- 
lowing up what his hon. Friend had 
just said, he would like to state that the 
Amendment was in the interest, not of 
the tenant only, but also of the taxpayer. 
It was a most importent Amendment, 
and would cast no slur whatever upon 
the Commissioners. 

Sir ALBERT ROLLIT (Islington, 8.) 
suggested that the Amendment should 
be slightly modified, so as to make it 
provide that if the Commissioners should 
be satisfied, before sanctioning the ad- 
vance, that there had been duress the 
advance should not be made. During 
the debate on this ill it had been 
stated that private and coercive arrange- 
ments might be made under the Act, 
and he desired that the Government 
should provide a simple and costless, 
instead of a circuitous and costly, re- 
medy against the possibility of any such 
arrangements being carried out. He 
thought, too, that as repudiation had 
been spoken of, the existence of such a 
pretext should be provided against. 


Question put. 


The House divided:—Ayes 148; 
Noes 194: Majority 51.—(Div. List, 
No. 315.) 


Amendments made. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he hoped 
the third reading would be en 
before the House adjourned. [ ‘‘No,no!’’] 
If it were postponed a general delay of 
Public Business would be caused. Of 
course, the third reading would have to 
be taken some time; and if it were not 
taken that day, the Government would 
have to obtain precedence for it next 
day, and that would interfere with the 
progress of Supply, which the Govern- 
ment were most anxious to make in the 
interests of the country. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY said, the right 
hon. Gentleman need be under no serious 
apprehension that the discussion on the 
third reading would take any long time. 
The only question he wished to bring 
forward would be as to the amalgama- 
tion of the Land Purchase Commission 
and the Land Commission, and upon this 
matter they were entitled to have a 
Cabinet statement; but that could not 
be given at a moment’s notice, though 
it would not occupy any time on the 
following day. 

Bill to be read the third time 7Zo- 
morrow. 


R 
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WALTHAM ABBEY GUNPOWDER FAO- 
TORY (re-committed) BILL.—{Brx1 403.] 
(Mr. Brodrick, Mr. Seeretary Stanhope.) 
COMMITTEE. 

Bill considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Clause 1 (Definition of Quinton Hill 
Farm). 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Oornwall, Cam- 
borne) asked the Secretary of State for 
War to allow the Bill to stand over for 
aday. He had told the hon. Gentleman 
— that there was a very strong 
objection to the Bill, and only to-day he 
had handed in a number of Amendments, 
which he was sure hon. Gentlemen who 
represented the War Office would feel 
dealt with matters he was fully entitled, 
at any rate, to bring before the notice 
ofthe House. There were very im- 
portant principles involved in the Bill ; 
and while the Amendments he proposed 
did not involve the rejection of the Bill, 
nor even the alteration of its principle, 
they offered opportunity for the satis- 
factory solution of questions pertinent 
to the Bill. He would move that Pro- 
gress be reported, and would not trouble 
the Committee at the moment by re- 
ferring to the various points to which he 
took exception; but he would ask the 
Government to recognize the fact that 
there were the strongest reasons for the 
request he made on behalf of people who 
would be enormously affected by the 
measure. He had reason to object to 
the manner in which the Committee had 
been selected. It was distinctly under- 
stood that the interests of the people he 
referred to should be fully represented, 

It being half an hour after Five of 
the clock, the Chairman left the Chair 
to make his report to the House. 

Committee report Progress; to sit 
again 7o-morrow. 


COUNTY COURTS’ APPEALS (IRELAND) 
BILL.—[Bruu 367.] 
(Mr. T. M. Healy, Mr. Claney, Mr. Chance, Mr, 
Maurice Healy.) 
COMMITTEE. 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mavpen) (Dublin Uni- 
versity) moved to report Progress. The 
principle of the Bill he approved of ; bu 
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it might be necessary to propose certain 
Amendments. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Pro- 
and ask leave to sit again.” — 
Mr. Madden.) 
Motion agreed to. 


Committee report Progress ; to sit 
again upon 7wesday next. 


ATTACHMENT OF A MEMBER 
(MR. GENT-DAVIS). 


Mr. SPEAKER acquainted the House 
that he had received the following 
Letter, relating to the Attachment of 
Mr. Gent-Davis :— 

Nov. 27, 1888. 
Mr. Speaker, 

I have the honour of communicating to you, 
for the information of the House of Commons, 
that I have this morning directed an attach- 
ment to issue against Robert Gent-Davis, Esq., 
the Member for Kennington, for contempt of 
Court in appropriating to his own use, and neg- 
lecting to pay into Court, a large sum of money 
which was received by him in a fiduciary 
character as receiver and manager appointed by 
the Court, and has not been paid by him into 
Court in pursuance of my order to that effect. 

I have thought it right to make this com- 
munication to you for the purpose of accounting 
for the probable absence of the honourable 
Member, and testifying my profound respect 
for the honourable House. 

T have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
Forp Nortu, 
One of the Judges of the Chancery Division of 
the High Court of Justice. 

To the Right Hon. 

The Speaker of the House of Commons. 


Tue LORD MAYOR or DUBLIN 
(Mr. Szxron) (Belfast, W.): May I ask 
whether that notification vacates the 
seat, or what effect it has on the seat ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: That is a question 
whieh it is not for me to answer. I have 
only done my duty in communicating to 
the House the letter of the learned 
Judge. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) 
This letter from the learned Judge 
creates a very grave aspect of affairs. 
I think it is usual in such cases for the 
House to move in reference to them. 
This letter contains a grave imputation 
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upon an hon. Member, and I presume 
that the Leader of theHouse will deem 
it to be his duty to submit a Motion to 
the House on the subject. Unless the 
right hon. Gentleman is prepared to 
take such action as will purge the House 
of the stain or stigma which rests upon 
it at present, I am persuaded that 
action of another kind will be deemed 
necessary by those sitting on this side of 
the House. 

Tae FIRST LORD or raz TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H.Smrrn) (Strand, West- 
minster): The hon. and learned Mem- 
ber will not expect me to make any 
statement on this subject without any 
Notice whatever. I was not aware of 
the letter which has just been read hav- 
ing been received, and therefore I am 
wholly without information as to the 
facts of the case, beyond those communi- 
cated to the House. It appears to me 
that this is a matter which rests with 
the Courts of Law, and that I have no 
duty to discharge in reference to it. I 
will consider what the hon. and learned 
Gentleman has said, and if I find it 
necessary I will make astatement on the 
subject. 

rn. T. M. HEALY: I will put a 
Question to the right hon. Gentleman 
on the subject to-morrow. 


QUESTIONS. 


EXCISE DUTIES (LOCAL PURPOSES) 
BILL — THE VAN AND WHEEL 
TAX. 

Sm ALGERNON BORTHWICK 
(Kensington, 8.) said, he did not know 
whether the First Lord of the Treasury 
was now prepared to name a day for the 
discussion of the Van and Wheel Tax, or 
whether, considering the congested state 
of the Public Business, it might not be 
better to abandon the Bill ? 

Tae FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
SurrH) (Strand, Westminster) said, the 
Question was put without Notice; but 
he thought the House must have seen 
that, during the last few days, the 
delay in the progress of Public Business 
had been so serious that the Govern- 
ment were obliged to give up any hope 
of passing any contested measure during 
the course of the present Session. The 
Government had had every reason to 
believe the Bill would have been read a 
second time, but, beyond the second read- 
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ing, there were other stages; and, looki 

at the opposition which had been offe 

to the Bill, he and his right hon. Friend 
the Ohancellor of the Exchequer had 
most reluctantly come to the conclusion 
that a sufficient number of days did not 
exist between this and Christmas during 
which they could proceed with the mea- 
sure with any reasonable hope of pass- 
ing it. He was, therefore, obliged to 
say that the Government saw no hope 
whatever of pressing this measure on 
the House in the course of the present 
Session. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness) asked whe- 
ther the statement of the right hon. 
Gentleman applied to the Scotch Uni- 
versity Bill? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I did not mean 
to convey that. I said we could not hope 
to pass a measure which was hotly con- 
tested. I understand that in the case 
of the Scotch University Bill there is a 
very strong desire on the part of Mem- 
bers that that Bill should be brought 
on this Session, and the Government 
will give an opportunity for diecuss- 
ing it. 

Mr. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, Bright- 
side) asked whether the House was to 
understand that the Van and Wheel 
Tax Bill was definitely abandoned— 
dead, and would not be revived 
again ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I have distinctly 
said the Government could not proceed 
with it. 

Mr. HUNTER (Aberdeen, N.) asked 
whether it was proposed to press the 
Scotch University Bill with all the 

ower of the Government against the 
Beotch Members ? 
Mr. W. H. SMITH: I think hon. 
Members are unreasonable in the inter- 

retation they put upon my statements. 
have said Tt wadepeteo the Scotch 
Members desired to have this Bill dis- 
cussed, and I will give them an oppor- 
tunity of doing so. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne): Having regard to the very de- 
finite and oft-repeated pledges given by 


the Chancellor of the Exchequer that 
he would not abandon this Bill, may I 
ask whether the First Lord of the 
Treasury contemplates that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer will resign his 
position? [Cries of * Order!”’] 
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Mr. ILLINGWORTH (Bradford, W): 
As we understand that it is the difficul- 
ties of the moment, inside and outside 
the House, which have prevented the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer from pro- 
ceeding with this Bill, may I ask whe- 
ther it will be one of the earliest mea- 
sures the Government will propose to 
deal with next Session ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: It is somewhat 
too early to make any statement of that 
sort. e have already entered into 
sufficient engagements for next Session. 

Mr. 0. W. GRAY (Essex, Maldon) 
asked whether the Government would 
take into consideration the advisability 
of making some compensation to the 

icultural interest for the loss of the 
Von and Wheel Tax ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I do not regard 
that as a contribution to the agricultural 
interest. The proposal was one for the 
relief of rates which went as much 
towards the towns as the country, and 
it will be for the House to consider 
whether some measure of the kind in 
relief of the ratepayers ought not to be 
carried into effect. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
asked when the Employers’ Liability 
Bill would be taken ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: The Govern- 
ment is under the necessity of proceed- 
ing with Supply. The necessities of 
the Exchequer require that we should 
have the Votes for Classes V. and VI. 
and the remainder of Class IY. before 
any other Business is taken. If the 
Committee of Supply will give us those 
Votes in the course of Thursday and 
Friday, we should proceed with the 
Employers’ Liability Bill on Saturday. 
I understand that is an arrangement 
which will be convenient to hon. 
Members interested in that Bill. If 
that is so, and if we obtain those Votes 
on Friday evening, I should be disposed 
to take that course; if not, it must stand 
over till after the Irish Estimates. 

Mr. BROADHURST (Nottingham, 
W.) said, that since the communication 
was made to the right hon. Gentleman, 
he had learnt that some of his hon. 
Friends had made other engagements 
for Saturday which they could not 
forego, and had the strongest objections 
to the Bill being brought on in their 
absence. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I can only say 
that the suggestion came from the hon. 
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Member himself, or I should not have 
made it. Under those circumstances 
we shall proceed with Supply on Thurs- 
day, Friday, and Saturday, and after 
the Irish Estimates we will take the 
Employers’ Liability Bill. 

rn. MUNDELLA asked, if Supply 
would be taken in the order in which it 
stood ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: No, Sir. I 
have already said that we require the 
morey on Class VI. 

In answer to a further Question from 
Mr. Broapuurst, 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, the Zm- 
ployers’ Liability Bill would be men- 
tioned again to-morrow. 


MOTION. 
—p—_—_ 


CROFTERS’ HOLDINGS (SCOTLAND) ACT 
(1886) AMENDMENT (No. 4) BILL. 


On Motion of Dr. Clark, Bill to amend the 
tiny er ne section of ‘* The Crofters’ Hold- 
ings (Scotland) Act, 1886,” ordered to be brought 
by Dr. Clark, Mr. Lyell, Dr. M‘Donald, and 

r. Mackintosh. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 389.] 


House adjourned at five minutes 
before Six o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, 29th November, 1888. 


Their Lordships met for the despatch 
of Judicial Business only. 
House adjourned at Four o’clock, 


till To-morrow, half past 
Ten o’clock. 


eee 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, 29th November, 1888. 


MINUTES.]—Pvstic Birts — Committee — 
Report—Patents, Designs, and Trade Marks 
[348). 

Third Readinga—Land Purchase (Ireland) | 385] ; 
Land Charges Registration and Searches * 
[356], and passed. 

Withdrawn—Weights and Measures * [321]; 
Excise Duties (Local Purposes) * [204]. 
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Royal Irish 


QUESTIONS. 
——- 0 —— 
LAW AND JUSTICE—RIGHT TO AP- 
PEAR — HAMMERSMITH POLICE 
COURT. 


Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
asked the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, Whether, on November 22, 
at the Hammersmith Police Court, on 
the hearing of a summons against one 
Meyer, for an — offence under the 
Vaccination Law, Mr. Paget, the sittin 
magistrate, refused to allow J. W 
Proudman to appear for the defendant, 
on the ground that Mr. Proudman was 
not a solicitor, though Mr. Proudman 
was stated to be a person authorized 
by Meyer to appear for him on such 
hearing ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E): I am 
informed by the magistrate that the de- 
fendant appeared in person to answer 
the summons, and the magistrate heard 
all that he had to urge in his own be- 
half. The defendant did not desire to 
call the other person, who was present 
as a witness, and the magistrate refused 
to allow him to interfere in the case. 
The magistrate seems to me to have 
acted rightly under the circumstances. 


CRIMINAL LAW AND PROCEDURE 
(IRELAND) ACT, 1887—ARREST OF 
JOHN HICKEY, WITHOUT WAR- 
RANT, AT KILCROHANE, CO. CORK. 


Mr. GILHOOLY (Cork, W.) asked 
Mr. Solicitor General for Ireland, 
Whether it is a fact that John Hickey, 
residing at Kilcrohane, County Cork, 
was arrested without a warrant by 
Constable Timmins, when returning to 
his home on October 16, was detained 
in custody until the afternoon of the 
next day, and was then conveyed to the 
Durrus Petty Sessions; whether Mr. 
Bird, a local landlord and J.P., stated, 
without any application from the Crown, 
that the charge against Hickey should 
be dealt with under the Criminal Law 
and Procedure (Ireland) Act, and fur- 
ther remanded Hickey, and required 
sureties for his appearance; whether, 
when Hickey appeared to answer the 
charge at the Durrus Petty Sessions 


Court, District Inspector Crane, at 
whose suit he was charged, failed to put 
in an appearance; whether he will state 
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by what «::atute Hickey was arrested and 

detainec ii custody under the circum- 

stances; and, whether the Government 

will recoup Hickey to the amount he has 

sa counsel for appearance at the 
arrus Petty Sessions ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.), in reply, 
said, the case referred to was still eud 
judice, having been adjourned to the 
12th of December. It would, therefore, 
not be proper to enter into details. He 
might, however, say that Mr. Bird did 
not make any suggestions as to the 
statute under which the accused was 
dealt with. The case is to be tried 
under the ordinary law. The adjourn- 
ment took place through the non-attend- 
ance of the local magistrates. The 
police, in making the arrest, acted under 
the Common Law. 

Tue LORD MAYOR or DUBLIN 
(Mr. Sexton) (Belfast, W.): May I ask 
whether an ordinary Justice, not a 
Resident Magistrate, has the power to 
declare that a prosecution which has 
begun under the ordinary law shali be 
continued and proceeded with under the 
Coercion Act ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappen) (Dublin Uni- 
versity) : No, Sir. 


ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY—EXTRA 
POLICE FORCE IN THE QUEEN’S 
COUNTY. 

Mr. LALOR (Queen’s Oo., Leix) 
asked the Chief Secreiary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, If it is a fact that 
an extra police force is employed in the 
Queen’s Gounty ; and, whether, in view 
of the fact that the Judges of Assizes 
have frequently congratulated the county 
on its freedom from exceptional crime, 
and that, at the county at large Sessions, 
held at Maryborough on November 17, 
the magistrates and cesspdyers unani- 
mously rejected the application for a 

resentment for extra police, he will 
irect the removal of the extra police 
force from Queen’s County ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrovur) (Manchester, BE. : Itis the 
case that there is an extra police force of 
13 men employed in the Queen’s County. 
This force is not there on account of any 
prevalence of crime; but is necessary 
over and above the free quota of police 
assigned to the county for the ordi 
discharge of police duties. In 1882, the 
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extra force in this county numbered 40 
men. It has since been reduced, from 
time to time, to its existing number. 
No further reduction is at present 
practicable. 


THE TRUCK ACTS—DEDUCTION FROM 
WAGES, BALBRIGGAN. 


Mr. CLANOY (Dublin Co., N.) asked 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, Whether the Inspector of 
Factories for the Dublin District has had 
brought to his notice deductions from 
the wages of employés of Messrs. Smyth 
and Oo. (Limited), Balbriggan, resulting 
in a strike which has now lasted six 
weeks; and, whether any proceedings 
have been taken against the employers 
under the Truck Acts; and, if not, what 
course the Government intend to take in 
the matter ? 

Taz SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.): No pro- 
ceedings have been taken. The question 
of the legality of such deductions as the 
firm in question gave notice of is now 
under the consideration of the Law 
Officers of the Crown. 


COMMISSIONERS OF INLAND REVENUE 
—REMOVAL OF AN OFFICER. 


Mr. HAYDEN (Leitrim, 8.) asked 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Whether, during the past 12 months, 
the Commissioners of Inland Revenue 
have punished, by removal, an officer of 
Inland Revenue, although he had not 
neglected his official duties, nor broken 
any Departmental Regulation ; whether 
such officer was granted any inquiry or 
explanation as to the grounds upon 
which he was removed; and, whether 
this is in accordance with the practice of 
the Commissioners ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuzn) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): Itis the fact that an 
officer of the Inland Revenue Service 
has been removed from one locality to 
another; but the removal was not a 
punishment, inasmuch as the officer was 
sent to a post quite as good as that from 
which he was taken. No explanation of 
the reasons for his removal was given. 
I must uphold the right of the Govern- 
ment to move officers of the Revenue 
Service from one place to another with- 
out reason assigned, provided such re- 
moval does not entail any loss either of 


Mr. A. J. Balfour 
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present pay or future prospects. No 


(Ireland). 


such loss was involved in the present 


case. 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND)—CLARE- 
MORRIS, CO. MAYO—MR. LONG- 
BOURNE. 

Mr. J. F. X. O'BRIEN (Mayo, 8.) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether his 
attention has been called to the conduct 
of Mr. Longbourne, R.M., in a case of 
trespass at the suit of Edward Ouffe 
against P. J. Gordon, Martin Prender- 
gast, and Patrick Donnellan, heard at 
Petty Sessions, Claremorris, County 
Mayo, on the 22nd instant, at the com- 
mencement of which Mr. Longbourne 
refused to allow the case to be proceeded 
with, and called Head Constable Murray 
to the Bench; whether it is correctly 
reported that Mr. Longbourne declared 
from the Bench that the lands were ‘‘ the 
scene of an intended eviction,’’ and that 
there should be a prosecution under the 
Criminal Law and Procedure (Ireland) 
Act against the defendants, and that 
when Mr. Gordon protested in open 
Court against this treatment, orders 
were given to the police to have him re- 
moved from the Court; whether he is 
aware that Mr. Longbourne is prevented 
by illness from attending regularly at 
the Petty Sessions; and, whether Mr. 
Longbourne had any authority for pre- 
venting the complainant from proceeding 
with the case of trespass, and for de- 
veloping it into a Crimes Act prosecu- 
tion ? 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, K.): From a 
full Report which I have received it 
appears that this Question does not 
accurately represent the facts; but the 
case being still sub judice, I am unable 
to enter into the details of the charges to 
be tried. I may, however, observe that 
Gordon was ordered to leave the Court 
for deliberately insulting the Bench 
after the case had been adjourned ; but 
it was not necessary for the police to 
remove him. The Resident Magistrate 
has never been prevented by illness from 
attending Petty Sessions, which he 
attends regularly, except when pre- 
vented through more important duties. 
In the course of the case the evidence 
showed that the charge before the Court 
did not represent the true character of 
the case; and the magistrates adjourned 
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it, with the view of having the real 
offence properly brought forward. 
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INDIA—NATIVE STATES— 
HYDERABAD. 


Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland) asked the Under Secretary of 
State for India, Whether he can give 
any further information as to the manner 
in which the Viceroy has dealt with 
certain actions of Colonel Marshall in 
connection with the Hyderabad scandal ; 
whether it is the case, as stated by The 
Deccan Times of October 4, that— 

“The Viceroy, though condemning the con- 
nection brought about by the private secretary 
(Colonel Marshall) between the Hyderabad 
Government and his relative, Mr. Watten, has 
accepted Colonel Marshall's explanation of the 
financial position to which public attention was 
recently drawn ;”’ 
whether he will inform the House what 
Colonel Marshall’s explanation was; 
and, whether he will state what steps 
have been taken to re-imburse the 
Nizam’s Treasury of the large sum of 
money which has been lost to it? 

Tate UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir Joun Gorsr) (Chatham) : 
The matters referred to in the Question 
are, as I stated in August last, such as 
it is the function of the Viceroy and 
Government of India to deal with. No 
Report of any such circumstances as are 
alluded to in the Question has been 
made by the Government of India to the 
Secretary of State. 


CRIMINAL LAW — CONVICTION OF 
GEORGE TAYLOR FOR POACHING. 


Mr. ANDERSON (Elgin and Nairn) 
asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Whether his atten- 
tion has been drawn to the conviction of 
George Taylor, a bricklayer, for poach- 
ing in Her Majesty’s preserves and 
killing two pheasants, for which offence 
he was awarded by the Windsor magis- 
trates three months’ imprisonment with 
hard labour, and at the expiration of 
the time ordered to find sureties not to 
repeat the offence for 12 months; whe- 
ther the Government will direct this 
extreme punishment to be partially re- 
mitted ; and, if not, will the Government 
state what were the circumstances, be- 
yond one previous conviction for trespass 
in pursuit of game, which called for so 
severe a punishment ? 
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Taz SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
eat pg, A ccary asa E.): I have 
received a Report from the Cierk to the 
Justices on this case. The magistrates 
considered it a serious case of poaching 
armed at night. They also observed 
that the prisoner had committed three 
other offences—namely, killing game 
on Sunday, killing game without a 
certificate, and having a gun without a 
licence. The requirement as to finding 
sureties seems to be imperative under 
the Statute. Should the prisoner be 
unable to find sureties at the expiration 
of his sentence, I will then eonsider 
whether the circumstances of the case 
justify me in advising any remission. 


SCOTLAND—COURT OF SESSION AND 
SHERIFF COURTS, 

Mr. FRASER-MACKINTOSH (In- 
verness-shire) asked the Lord Advocate, 
Whether he is aware that summonses, 
so numerous as to attract general atten- 
tion in the Parliament House, have 
recently been taken out in the Court of 
Session, at the instance of Lady Gordon 
Cathcart, against crofters in the Islands 
of Benbecula, South Uist, and Barra; 
whether, in many cases, the amounts 
sued for in name of rents and arrears 
are under £50; and, whether, having 
regard to the institution of local Sheriff 
Courts within counties in Scotland, in- 
tended to protect poor persons summoned 
thereto who might appear in person, or 
employ a procurator for a few shillings 
to answer for them, in place of being 
called hundreds of miles from their 
homes, and put to the expense of 
employing counsel and agents, he will, 
before next Session, consider as to the 
advisability of introducing a Bill ex- 
cluding prosecutions for ordinary debts 
in the Supreme Courts of Scotland for 
sums under £100 sterling ? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE(Mr. J. P. B. 
Rosertson) (Bute): Thirty-four such 
summonses have been taken out. Of 
these 13 are for sums above, and 21 for 
sums below, £50, the average amount 
being a little under £50. The power of 
the Court of Session to withhold costs, 
or to give costs only on the scale of the 
inferior Courts, is generally found to 
prevent litigants resorting to its juris- 
diction with cases which ought properly 
to go to local tribunals. The proposal 
to exclude from the Court of Session 
actions for ordinary debts under £100 
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seems to me to be uncalled for and in- 


expedient. 


CRIMINAL LAW AND PROCEDURE 
(IRELAND) ACT, 1887— ARREST OF 
FOUR FARMERS IN KERRY. 


Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, If he has seen the Reports 
in The Cork Examiner and Herald of the 
22nd instant, to the effect that four 
farmers named John and Daniel 
Scannell, John Cahill, and Humphrey 
Moynihan were arrested on the 2lst 
instant, taken before Mr. M‘Dermott, 
R.M., at Rathmore, County Kerry, and 
remanded for eight days to Tralee Gaol, 
bail being refused, and that the District 
Inspector R.1.C. stated that they would 
be brought up this day week in Tralee, 
and a further remand would be then 
applied for, and the trial would probably 
take place on December 13; whether, 
in view of the fact that these men are of 
respectable character, he can state why 
they were not proceeded against by way 
of summonses instead of being sum- 
marily arrested; and, why bail was 
refused in all these cases, they being 
able to give bail to a substantial 
amount ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): I re- 
gret that I cannot go into the details of 
the charges against these men, the 
matter being still sud judice. The Dis- 
trict Inspector, however, did not say 
that he would oppose bail on the second 
remand. As a matter of fact, the ac- 
cused are being admitted to bail to come 
up for trial. 

Mr. FLYNN: What charge has been 
made against these men? Is the right 
hon. Gentleman aware that the practice 
is growing up in this district of arrest- 
ing men without any warrant or specific 
charge, and confining them in gaol 
without mentioning the charge against 
them ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I am not 
aware that an illegal practice is grow- 
ing up in this or any other district. 

Mr. FLYNN said, that was no 
answer to his Question. 

Tae LORD MAYOR or DUBLIN 
(Mr. Sexroy) (Belfast, W.): We want 
to know what thechargeis. Surely the 
right hon. Gentleman can inform us 
what it is? 


Mr. J. P. B. Robertson 
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Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The hon. 
Member must give Notice of any further 
Question. 


ARMY CONTRACTS (ORDNANCE DE- 
PARTMENT) — MANUFACTURE OF 
BAYONETS AT ENFIELD. 


Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
asked the Secretary of State for ‘Var, 
If he will state the number of men 
actually employed in the bayonet de- 
artment at Enfield during the last 
ortnight, distinguishing the nationalities 
of the men, and showing the amount 
actually earned and paid to such work- 
men ; and, if such amount varies, stating 
the lowest amount paid to any workman? 

Taz SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Srannore) (Lincolnshire, Horn- 
castle): The number of men employed 
at Enfield exclusively on bayonet work 
during each of the last two weeks was 
136, and they were all either British or 
Irish. Their earnings for last week 
averaged £1 6s. 6d., and the lowest 
amount received by any man was 2s. 11d. 


| for piecework. Besidesthe men referred 


to above, others are employed in polish- 
ing the bayonets; but they have other 
duties, and their wages cannot be properly 
discriminated. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH asked, whether 
the right hon. Gentleman had seen in the 
papers that great excitement prevailed 
at Enfield, where a meeting was held on 
the previous night? Fears were ex- 
srany that English workmen were 

eing superseded by men of other 
nationalities. Could the right hon. 
Gentleman give an assurance that there 
was no ground for this apprehension ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE said, that there 
never had been the smallest idea of 
having men of foreign nationality, 
unless it was absolutely necessary for 
the Public Service; the subject had never 
been even suggested. The excitement, 
he thought, was fostered by the local 
Liberal Association, and had arisen out 
of the knowledge that certain German 
workmen had been employed by 
Messrs. Wilkinson, contractors for 
sword bayonets. It was absolutely un- 
true that English labour was being 
displaced to make room for foreign 
labour. It was true, however, that 
certain German workmen were brought 
over by Messrs. Wilkinson for the 
purpose of teaching English workmen 
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how to carry out a certain particular 
class of work; but these men had been 
employed only because they were unable 
to get the necessary skilled workmen in 
England. When the English workmen 
had been taught the Germans would go 
back to Germany. In a recent case a 
small contract was given to an English 
firm; and it was found, in practice, 
. that they were not able to complete the 
contract in England, and that the swords 
were manufactured at Solingen. 
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LAW AND POLICE—ARREST OF 
LUNATICS. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Whether his atten- 
tion has been called to the case of 
Walter Thompson, who on June 4 
last was charged in custody before the 
Gravesend magistrates with being drunk 
and disorderly, and who, after evidence 
given by the police which raised grave 
doubt as to Thompson’s sanity, was 
remanded in custody as an ordinary 
prisoner; whether he was raving and 
violent, and received severe injury whilst 
in the cells, and, after having been 
visited on June 5 by a magistrate, 
was removed to Barming Heath Lunatie 
Asylum, where death ensued on June 
18; whether, under 48 & 49 Vict. c. 
52, ss. 2 and 3, Thompson might on 
June 4 have been placed in the care 
of the master of the Gravesend Work- 
house, who has accommodation for 
lunatics; and, whether, to avoid the risk 
of lunatics being again confined in police 
cells without proper care, the Govern- 
ment will issue a Circular to magistrates’ 
clerks drawing attention to the statute ? 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Matruews) (Birmingham, E.): My at- 
tention has been called to the case of 
Walter Thompson, who died in Barm- 
ing Heath Lunatic Asylum on June 18 
last. The Report of the Justices on the 
case shows that, from the statements of 
the police sergeant made when the case 
came before the Justices asto Thompson’s 
conduct since he had been in custody, it 
was thought by the Bench that he had 


been suffering from delirium tremens ; 
but inasmuch as he answered questions 
that were put to him with the object of 
ascertaining his state of mind quite 
rationally, and gave the correct address 
of a man from whom he was expecting 
employment, he was canned, 


with 
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directions that his statements should be 
investigated, and that he should be 
visited by the police surgeon. He fell 
down accidentally in the cell and cut his 
head; but I do not gather that he was 
raving and violent. He was visited 
regularly by the police surgeon, who 
was not able to pronounce him insane 
till June 7, when he was removed to 
theasylum. The Justices had no power, 
under the statute quoted, to send him to 
the workhouse on June 4, as they then 
considered him sane. I have no reason 
to believe that magistrates act in igno- 
rance of the law in these cases; and I 
do not think there is sufficient ground 
for issuing a Circular to magistrates’ 
clerks calling attention to the statute 
referred to. 


METROPOLITAN POLICE—AUDIT OF 
ACOOUNTS. 


Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER ( Wolver- 
hampton, E.) asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, Whe- 
ther the accounts of the Receiver General 
of the Metropolitan Police are indepen- 
dently audited ; and, if so, by whom ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.), in replys 
said, that the accounts were audited by 
the Comptroller and Auditor General of 
the Exchequer. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER asked, 
whether the right hon.Gentleman would 
lay the Report on the Table? 

Mr. MATTHEWS said, he would 
make inquiry. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER believed 
that it would be found that the accounts 
were audited technically by the gentle- 
man mentioned, but not literally. They 
were not laid before the Public Ac- 
counts Committee. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM 
(Lanark, N.W.): Is the right hon. 
Gentleman aware that Sir Charles 
Warren was in conflict with the Re- 
ceiver General—— 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 


CRIMINAL LAW (IRELAND)—DUTIES 
OF THE POLICE. 


Mr. LANE (Oork Oo., E.) asked Mr. 
Solicitor General for Ireland, Whether 
it is the duty of every police officer to 
take every step in his power to discover 
the guilty party when a case of murder 
or homicide occurs in his district; whe- 
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ther it is the duty of the representa‘ives 
of the Crown at a Coroner’s inquest 
to produce any available evidence as to 
the cause of the death of the deceased ; 
and, whether there are any exceptions 
to the General Rules for the guidance of 
such officers that would justify their re- 
fusing to perform such duties; and, if 
so, what are the exceptions ? 

Tuz CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.), in reply, 
said, the answer to the first and second 
paragraphs of the Question was in the 
affirmative, and to the third in the 
negative. 

rn. LANE: May I ask whether, 
considering the reply to the first two 
paragraphs of my Question, he will 
order an investigation into the conduct 
of Inspector Creagh, of Midleton, and of 
Inspector Seymour, who have both de- 
clined to perform their duties at the 
inquest recently held into the murder of 
Patrick Ahern; and whether he will 
order these two officers, who have ne- 
glected to perform their duties, to be 
suspended until after the investiga- 
tion ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, no evi- 
dence had come before them that these 
officers had neglected their duty. 

Mr. LANE asked, whether the right 
hon. Gentleman had seen the Oork 
papers containing full reports of this 
inquest, and copies of which he (Mr. 
Lane) now held in his hand, that these 
officers stated positively that they de- 
clined to perform these duties? If the 
right hon. Gentleman did not believe 
what he (Mr. Lane) said, perhaps he 
would believe what he read in the 


—- 
rx. A. J. BALFOUR: I believe 
what the hon. Gentleman says; but 
what I do not believe is what the Cork 
papers say. 

rn. LANE: Does the right hon. 
Gentleman not believe the shorthand 
Report of the inquest which appeared 
from day to day for 13 days, eal which 
could have been contradicted by the 
police officers themselves if untrue ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he under- 
stood the evidence was not in accordance 
with what, ashe gathered from the hon. 
Gentleman, appeared in the Cork papers. 
The papers did not always report accu- 
rately. 

Mer. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
The evidence in this case was taken by 


Mr. Lane 
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Colonial Defences. 
deposition. Has the right hon. Gentle- 
man had the deposition before him ; and 
will he endeavour to obtain the deposi- 
tions of these Inspectors, in order to 
see whether or not they have declined 
to do their duty in the manner stated 
by my hon. Friend (Mr. Lane) ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he must 
ask for Notice of any further Questions. 
He did not think, from the information 
which had been laid before him, that 
even a primd facie case had been made 
out. 

Mr. LANE: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman lay on the Table of the House 
a copy of the Report made by the Go- 
vernment reporter who was present at 
the inquest? If he does not believe the 
report in the Cork papers, surely he will 
Sollee his own reporter. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I was not 
aware that there was a Government 
reporter present. 


IMPERIAL AND COLONIAL DEFENCES 
— SINGAPORE. 


Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
(Stirling, &c.) asked the Secretary of 
State for War, Whether his attention 
has been called to a recent speech of the 
Governor of the Straits Settlements to 
his Council, when he used these words— 

** The defences of Singapore yet remain, I 
am concerned to have to report, in an incom- 
plete state. The War Office has, I learn, been 
unable to furnish the remaining portion of the 
armament, owing to the heavy guns supplied 
by the manufacturers for the forts not having 
stood the severe tests now required. Some 
months will, therefore, elapse before those guns 
are received in the Colony ;”’ 
whether this is an accurate statement of 
facts; and, whether Papers will be fur- 
nished to the House explaining the cir- 
cumstances ? 

Tuz SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Stannors) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle): 
I am sorry to say that it is quite true 
that the heavier armament for Singa- 
pore has not yet been furnished. All 
the remainder has gone out except some 
quick-firing guns, which go next month. 
The 92-inch breech-loading guns for 
Singapore were among those whose 
liners were condemned this year after 
the failure in the liners that then oc- 
curred. They are now being re-lined 
as rapidly as possible, and are expected 
to be ready in February. The two 
10-inch guns will be rather later. 














East African 
Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
Were the guns made at Woolwich ? 
Mr. E. STANHOPE: I am almost 
certain, speaking without Notice of the 
Question, that they were. 
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TRADES AND MANUFACTURES—THE 
NAIL AND SMALL CHAINMAKERS. 


Mr. FENWICK (Northumberland, 
Wansbeck) asked the President of the 
Board of Trade, Whether, having regard 
to the recent report of the Labour Corre- 
spondent of the Board of Trade on the 
condition of the nail makers and small 
chainmakers in South Staffordshire and 
East Worcestershire, the Government 
intend to introduce legislation next Ses- 
sion dealing with the subject; whether 
his attention has been called to the 
statement in the Report, that— 


‘‘The result of the small domestic workshop 
system is, undoubtedly, the root of many if 
not all the evils from which the nail workers 
suffer ;” 
if so, what course the Government in- 
tend to take in reference to those work- 
shops ; and, whether it is the intention 
of the Government to deal with the 
question of female labour in those dis- 
tricts ? 

Tus PRESIDENT (Sir Muromaen 
Hicxs-Bzaon) (Bristol, W.), in reply, 
said, this was a matter that came within 
the scope of the Home Secretary’s De- 
porveent rather than his own, and he 

ad directed a copy of the Report to be 
sent to his right hon. Friend, calling 
his special attention to the suggestions 
contained in the Report, and asking 
him to consider them. The subject was 
one which was full of difficulty, and he 
hoped that any persons with local know- 
ledge of these industries would com- 
municate their views as to the sugges- 
tions made in the Report. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM 
asked, whether the right hon. Gentleman 
would institute an inquiry ? 

Sm MICHAEL HIOCKS-BEACH 
said, this question had already been the 
subject of more than one inquiry. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM 
asked, whether the House was to under- 
stand that there was to be no legislation 
on this subject ? 

Stir MICHAEL HIOKS-BEACH : 
Certainly not. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM 
said, he would move the Adjournment of 
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the House to-morrow in order to discuss 
the subject. 


EAST AFRICAN SLAVE TRADE— 
SEIZURE AND RELEASE OF SLAVES 
ON THE ZANZIBAR COAST. 

Mr. A. E. PEASE (York) asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have received any confirmation of 
the announcement in Z'he Times of No- 
vember 17, to the following effect :— 

“The Belgian steamer Brado, taking 400 
slaves intended for the Congo, was boarded off 
the Zanzibar coast to-day (November 16) by a 
party from H.M.S. Griffon, and two slaves 
were taken from her who swore that they had 
been forcibly kidnapped. She was then allowed 
to proceed. Had she been arrested, the prima 
facie evidence against her was very strong. 
There is a great scandal about this incident, 
especially as all the arrangements were made 
through a former Belgian Consul ;”” 
if so, whether the labourers who were 
not taken off the vessel were slaves, who 
had been transferred from their masters 
to the persons who hired them for trans- 
port to the Congo; whether it was the 
duty of the commander of H.M.S. 
Griffon to arrest the vessel, in order 
that she might be adjudicated upon in 
Belgium, according to the terms of 
Slave Trade Treaties with that country ; 
and, whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment intend to take any steps in the 
matter ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir James Fencusson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): Information has been 
received by telegraph that Her Majesty’s 
ship Griffon em the Belgian steamer 
Brabo, carrying a cargo of contract 
labourers engaged on behalf of the 
Congo Free States, and took out of her 
two men who declared that they had 
been embarked against their will. The 
ship then proceeded on her voyage. No 
further details are known; but the ship 
was not liable to capture under the 
Treaty as being engaged in the traffic 
of slaves, or being fitted out for purposes 
of slave-trading. The Belgian Minister 
has communicated copies of the labour 
contracts, which contain every requisite 
provision against compulsion. Accord- 
ingly. instructions have been sent that 
the two men shall be handed over to the 
Belgian Consul. 

. A. E. PEASE asked the right 
hon. Gentleman if he could inform the 
House how many slaves a vessel might 
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have on board in order to come under 
the designation of being a ship carrying 
slaves ? 

Sm JAMES FERGUSSON replied 
that no limit had been, or could be, 
stated. A vessel engaged in slave trading 
within the terms of the Treaty would 
be condemned ; but there was no ground 
for supposing the Brabo so engaged in 
any sense. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)— 
CONSTABLE EDWARD SWINDELL, &c., 
MIDLETON, CORK. 


Mr. LANE (Cork Co., E.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether Con- 
stable Edward Swindell, against whom 
a verdict of wilful murder has been 
found by a Coroner’s Jury in Midle- 
ton, has been placed under arrest; 
whether it is correctly reported that, at 
the inquest, District Inspector Creagh, 
of Midleton, swore that he did not con- 
sider it any part of his duty as a police 
officer to take any steps to discover who 
killed Patrick Ahern, and that District 
Inspector Seymour, representing the 
Crown, stated that he would not produce 
any evidence as to how Ahern came by 
his death; and, whether, under these 
circumstances, he will give the Crown 
Prosecutor for the district special instruc- 
tions to take the necessary steps to have 
Swindell brought to trial at the next 
Cork Assizes ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): The con- 
stable has been placed under arrest upon 
the Coroner’s warrant. The District 
Inspector did not swear that he did not 
consider it part of his duty to take steps 
to discover who killed Ahern. When 
these officers made inquiries from per- 
sons in Midleton they were met with a 
flat refusal to give information. The 
whole case will be laid before the Attor- 
ney General, who will give such direc- 
tions as the case warrants. 

Mr. LANE inquired whether the 
Inspector did not refuse to parade the 
men the next morning for the purpose of 
identification ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR asked the hon. 
Gentleman to give Notice of the Ques- 
tion. 

Mr. W. O'BRIEN (Cork Co., N.E.) 
asked whether or not every one of the 
persons examined against the police at 
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the inquest had not since been served 
with summonses under the Crimes 


Act? 

Mr. COMMINS (Roscommon, 8.) 
asked, if it was usual to consult the 
Attorney General before proceeding in 
such cases ? 

Mr. W. O’BRIEN said, he must press 
the right hon. Gentleman for an answer 
to the important Question he had put— 
namely, whether every one of the wit- 
nesses who gave damaging evidence at 
the inquest against the police, and con- 
victed one of them of murder, had not 
since been served with summonses under 
the Crimes Act ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, the hon. 
Gentleman must be aware he knew 
nothing about the matter. If the hon. 
Gentleman would give Notice of the 
Question he would, of course, make the 

uisite inquiries. 

r. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) asked the right hon. Gentleman, 
if he would undertake that the Law 
Officers of the Crown would not enter a 
nolle prosequt, as was done in the case of 
the boy O’Hanlon, who was murdered 
by the police at Youghal? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, the hon. 
and learned Gentleman (Mr. Commins) 
was under a misapprehension. He did 
not say he was going to consult the 
Attorney General. This was a matter 
in which the Attorney General had abso- 
lute discretion, and, of course, he would 
not interfere. 


NAVY—COASTGUARD STATION ON 
BERE ISLAND. 


Mr. GILHOOLY (Cork, W.) asked 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, Whe- 
ther preliminaries for the erection of a 
Coastguard Station on Bere Island com- 
menced some years ago; and, if so, 
what is the cause of the delay in its 
erection ? 

Tuz SECRETARY to raz ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. Forwoop) (Lancashire, 
Ormskirk) (who replied) said, he had 
nothing to add to the answer given by 
the First Lord of the Admiralty to the 
hon. Member in September, 1887. The 
— Coastguard Station on Bere 

sland was held on lease, and its trans- 
fer to another locality had not yet been 
definitely settled, no agreement having 
been come to with regard to a new 
site. 
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EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY FOR INJURIES 
TO WORKMEN BILL—CLAUSE 3. 


Mr. BROADHURST (Nottingham, 
W.) asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Whether he is cor- 
rectly reported in Zhe Times of Tuesday 
last to have stated, in reply to a depu- 
tation with regard to Olause 3 of the 
Employers’ Liability for Injuries to 
Workmen Bill, that he proposed to abide 
by the clause, and use what influence he 
had “in the House of Commons to carry 
it into effect?’”? The hon. Gentleman 
also asked whether it was true, as stated 
in The Daily News of that day, that the 
Home Secretary was determined to stand 
by Clause 3 of the Bill; and whether he 
intended to make certain alterations in 
Committee ? 

Mr. AINSLIE (Lancashire, N., Lons- 
dale) asked if representations had been 
made to the Home Secretary by hon. 
Members on both sides expressive of 
their readiness to support him in carry- 
ing the Bill through the House in 
the form in which it was now pre- 
sented ? 

Tas SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Matrsews) (Birmingham, E.): I stated, 
in reply to the deputation referred to, 
that I proposed to abide by Clause 3 of 
the Bill, and would ask the House of 
Commons to adopt it. I have placed 
upon the Paper Amendments to that 
clause to carry out a pledge which I gave 
to the Standing Committee. I have re- 
ceived representations from both sides 
of the House to persevere with the Bill; 
and I hope that thus the passage of the 
Bill may be made easier. 


IRISH LAND COMMISSION —ADJUST- 
MENT OF JUDICIAL RENTS, 1388. 


Mr. M‘OARTAN (Down, 8.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether he will grant 
a Return showing the particulars of the 
prices of the stock and articles of pro- 
duce on which the temporary adjust- 
ment of the judicial rents for 1888 is 
based ? 

Tar CHIEF SEORETARY (Mr. 
A. J. Batyour) (Manchester, E.), in 
reply, said, he had consulted with the 
Land Commissioners ; and, in their opi- 
nion, the giving of such a Return would 
not be advisabie. 


{Novemser 29, 1888} 
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METROPOLITAN POLICE COURTS— 
NON-ATTENDANCE OF MAGISTRATE 
AT DALSTON POLICE COURT. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
S8.W.) asked the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, Whether his at- 
tention has been called to the fact that 
there was no magistrate in attendance at 
Dalston Police Court on Tuesday last for 
several hours after the time appointed 
for the commencement of business; to 
what cause was this due; whether a 
similar irregularity occurred only a fort- 
night ago; and, whether, in order to 
avoid great public inconvenience and 
loss, he will take such measures as will 
secure the punctual attendance of the 
magistrate at this Court ? 

HE SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Martraews) (Birmingham, E.}: I am 
informed by the Chief Magistrate that 
Mr. Horace Smith, the magistrate at 
Dalston Police Court, was suddenly 
taken ill and confined to his bed for 
several hours. He telegraphed to a 
magistrate to take his place, and the re- 
quired. assistance was supplied after 
some unavoidable delay. A similar irre- 
gularity occurred on the 15th instant. 
This arose from an unfortunate mis- 
understanding among the magistrates 
responsible for the service of the Court. 
The non-attendance of a magistrate was 
thus in each case due to an accident. I 
hope it may be found possible, under 
existing arrangements, to make provi- 
sion for the proper service of this Court. 
If it is not possible, I must consider 
what new arrangements can be made. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) 
ACTS—PLEURO-PNEUMONIA IN NOR- 
FOLK. 

Mr. GURDON (Norfolk, Mid) (for 
Sir Epwarp Brrxseck) (Norfolk, E.) 
asked the Vice Chamberlain, Whether 
the attention of the Privy Council has 
been called to five outbreaks of pleuro- 
pneumonia in the County of Norfolk 
during the present month; whether 
four of these outbreaks originated in 
store cattle recently imported from Ire- 
land ; and, whether he will at once 
order further precautionary measures to 
be taken with regard to the removal of 
cattle landed from Ireland ? 

Taz VICE CHAMBERLAIN (Vis- 
count Lewistam) (Lewisham): Six 
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outbreaks of pleuro-pneumonia have 
been reported during this month 
in the unty of Norfolk, and in 
four the Inspector states the animals 
were bought on Norwich Hill, and 
that they were Irish. The Chief 
Travelling Inspector has been engaged 
since Monday in making inquiries in 
Norfolk ; but has not yet been able to 
ascertain when the cattle were exported 
from Ireland, or what markets they had 
been in previously to their arrival at 
Norwich. Owing to the very stringent 
measures which have been adopted by 
the Irish Government for extirpating 
the disease, Ireland is more free from 
pleuro-pneumonia than Great Britain. 


CRIMINAL STATISTICS — CHILDREN 
UNDER 14. 


Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER (Wolver- 
hampton, E.) asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, What 
is the number of children under the age 
of 14 years now undergoing sentences of 
imprisonment in Great Britain ? 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Matruews) (Birmingham, E.): I could 
only obtain the exact figures asked for 
by means of a Circular to all the pri- 
sons, and by an examination of every 
commitment ; but perhaps the Return 
given in Appendix 8 of the last Report of 
the Prison Commissioners will be suffi- 
cient for the purposes of the right hon. 
Gentleman. ft shows that on the 31st 
of March, 1888, there were in prison 
223 prisoners between 12 and16. Of 
these a small proportion would be 
awaiting trial, and the number under 
14 would probably be less than 100. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER asked, if 
in case of imprisonment of young 
children the Home Secretary personally 
investigated the causes for which they 
had been incarcerated ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: Yes. 


COAL MINES, &c, REGULATION ACT, 
1887 — RULES IN SOUTH WALES 
COLLIERIES. 


Mr. W. ABRAHAM (Glamorgan, 
Rhondda) asked the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, Whether, in 
the Glamorganshire, Carmarthenshire, 
and Breconshire OCollieries included in 
Mr. Inspector Robson’s District of South 
Wales, the old Special Rules for col- 
lieries under the Mines Regulation Act, 


Viscount Lewisham 
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1872, are still in force; if so, why ; and, 
if not, what are the Special Rules now 
applicable to those collieries since the 
passing of the Coal Mines, &c. Regula- 
tion Act, 1887; and, how soon may it 
be expected that the New Rules will be 
finally settled and established ; and, 
when established, will he order that 
4 — be — into _ 
elsh lan an up at the 
collieries with the En fish Rules ? 

Tue SECRETARY. or STATE (Mr. 
Matruews) (Birmingham, E.) : Theold 
Special Rules under the Act of 1872 are 
no longer by law in force in the collieries 
referred to ; because, after the passing of 
the Coal Mines, &c. Regulation Act of 
1887, new Special Rules were submitted 
by the owners under Section 52 of that 
Act, and, by the lapse of 40 days without 
objection, they were, under the Statute, 
established as the Special Rules for those 
collieries. Since then I have proposed 
to the owners certain Amendments of 
those new Special Rules, The proposed 
Amendments were objected to by the 
owners,‘and, consequently, two arbitra- 
tions have taken place. The award in 
one case is now ready, and in the other 
nearly so. As soon as the necessary 
arrangements for payment of the costs 
are completed with the Treasury Soli- 
citor, the award now ready—that is, for 
East Glamoganshire —will be published. 
The Government have met the cost ofa 
Welsh abstract of the Coal Mines Act, 
including the General Rules ; and it ap- 
pears to me that the cost of translating 
the Special Rules should be met by the 
owners, by whom they are proposed. 


SOUTH PACIFIC ISLANDS—SAMOA. 

Mr. MUNRO FERGUSON (Leith, 
&ec.) asked the Under Secretary of Staie 
for Foreign Affairs, If the attention 
of Her Majesty’s Government has 
been called to recent occurrences in 
Samoa ; and, if it is the intention of the 
Three Guaranteeing Powers to take 
measures for the restoration of order in 
those Islands ? 

Tae UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE a James Fercusson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have been informed of the occur- 
rence of civil war in Samoa. They have 
observed an attitude of neutrality in re- 
gard to it; and Her Majesty’s Consul 
would, according to his instructions, 
abstain from intervention except for the 
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rotection of British life and ; 

am not able to state at present what 
means the Treaty Powers may be 
disposed to adopt for the restoration of 
order in those Islands, which Her 
Majesty’s Government are most anxious 
to promote. 


PRISONS (SCOTLAND)—TREATMENT OF 
AN INFANT IN GLASGOW PRISON. 


Mr. PROVAND (Glasgow. Black- 
friars, &c.) asked the rd Advo- 
cate, If his attention has been drawn 
to the report in Zhe North British 
Daily Mail of Monday last, that an 
infant 10 months old, which was taken 
to Duke Street Prison, in Glasgow, on 
Wednesday the 2lst instant, with its 
mother, Mrs. M‘Kenzie, who was sen- 
tenced to a term of imprisonment, had 
been stripped, bathed in cold water, 
and put into prison clothes; and, if 
true, under what Rule was this infant 
so treated ? 

Taz LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. P. 
B. Rosertson) (Bute): The child was 
not bathed in cold water, but in warm 
water, the temperature being about 100 
degrees. The child was supplied with 
the clothing provided under Testotetion 
541, Seale 5, of the Rules for prisons in 
Scotland. These clothes are prison 
clothes only in the sense of being the 
property of the Prison Commissioners, 
and are such as are ordinarily worn by 
children of the working class. 


LANDLORD AND TENANT (IRELAND)— 
DECREES FOR RENT. 


Mr. M’CARTAN (Down, 8.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether he is aware 
that, on the hearing of a process of 
ejectment for non-payment of rent, at the 
suit of the Drapers’ Company, against 
John Bradley, at Magherafelt, before 
Mr. Neligan, Q.C., in January last, it 
was held by the Judge that he had no 
power to extend the payment of instal- 
ments beyond one year, and that this 
decision was afterwards reversed on ap- 
peal, whereupon Mr. Neligan, Q.C., 
extended the instalments over four 


years, making the first instalment pay- 
able in November, 1888; whether over 
100 processes of ejectment entered by 
the same landlords at the same Sessions 
were adjourned pending the result of the 
appeal in Bradley’scase; whether decrees 
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were, notwithstanding, obtained against 
these tenants, and notices of eviction 
served on 73 of them in Maylast; whether 
decrees for ion were granted 
against 41 of them at Draperstown 
Petty Sessions on the 20th instant; 
whether, at the last Sessions held before 
Mr. Neligan, at Magherafelt, the Judge 
declined to follow the ruling of the 
Supreme Court, when applied to on 
behalf of about 100 tenants on the 
same estate, and ejectment decrees 
without éxtension of time for payment 
of arrears were accordingly granted 
against them; whether he is aware the 
Drapers’ Company have refused to settle 
with these tenants unless they sign 
agreements to hold subject to or purchase 
on the basis of the old rents, notwith- 
standing that in cases where fair rents 
were fixed on the estate there was an 
average reduction of 20 per cent; and, 
whether he will consider the propriety 
of introducing a Bill to make it com- 
pulsory that such extension of time for 
payment of arrears of rent shall be 
granted as the tenant shall reasonably 
require to enable him to pay the same ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.) replied to 
the first paragraph in the affirmative, 
and to the second in the negative. In 
33 cases further time was given to pay 
by instalments within a period of 12 
months. Decrees were taken in the 
usual course by the plaintiff’s solicitor. 
The Recorder did not refuse to follow 
the decision of the Supreme Court. On 
the contrary, he followed it the last 
Session. He (Mr. A. J. Balfour) had 
no information as to the matter of the 
sixth paragraph. The existing law 

rovided for all cases coming under the 
ast paragraph. 

Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.) asked, whe- 
ther the right hon. Gentleman was 
aware that County Court Judge Waters 
had declared that the clause dealing 
with arrears in the Act of last year was 
a perfect farce, and useless to the tenants 
of Ireland ? 


[No reply. | 


POOR LAW—REMOVAL OF SCOTCH AND 
IRISH PAUPER LUNATICS. 

Mr. ALLISON (Cumberland, Esk- 
dale) asked the President of the Local 
Government Board, Whether it is the 
ease that the provisions of 8 & 9 Viet. 
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e. 117, and 10 & 11 Viet. c. 33, in refer- 
ence tothe removal of Scotch and Irish 
paupers to their place of settlement in 
their own country, do not apply to 

auper lunatics; and, if so, whether 
- will consider the propriety of amend- 
ing the law in this respect, either by a 
clause in the Lunacy Bill, to be re-in- 
troduced next Session, or in some other 
way? 

Tae PRESIDENT (Mr. Rrrcure) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): The 
view which I believe is generally held 
is that the statutory provisions relating 
to the removal of paupers to Scotland 
and Ireland do not extend to authorize 
the removal of pauper lunatics whose 
condition is such as to require that they 
should be sent to a lunatic asylum. In 
the case of pauper lunatics who have no 
settlement in England, the cost of main- 
tenance in an asylum is a charge on the 
county, and not upon the particular 
union. I cannot undertake to propose 
any alteration of the law which would 
extend the powers as to the removal of 


paupers. 


LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART— 
GRANTS TO THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
ealdy, &c.) asked Mr. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, If an opportunity will be 
given to the House of expressing an 
opinion on the matter before the Go- 
vernment commits itself to the renewal 
of large grants to the National Gallery 
for the purchase of pictures, contrary to 
the arrangement that the grant for the 
Blenheim pictures should first be made 


good ? 

Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen- 
shire, W.) inquired, whether the arrange- 
ment referred to by his hon. Friend was 
communicated to the National Gallery 
authorities before the purchase of the 
Blenheim pictures under the deliberate 
authority of the House of Commons? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscnen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): I gather that that 
was not done, and that it was not com- 
municated to the authorities of the 
National Gallery before the purchase 
was made. In reply to the former 
Question, there is no proposal for the 
renewal of large grants to the National 
Gallery for the purchase of pictures. 
It was a part of the understanding, at 
the time when the usual annual grant of 
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£10,000 was suspended until the sum 
spent upon the Blenheim pictures had 
been made good, that during the sus- 
pension of the grant the Treasury would 
consider any proposals which the 
Trustees of the Gallery might make for 
the acquisition, under exceptionally ad- 
vantageous circumstances, of works 
important to complete the representa- 
tive character of the collection. Several 
asa wy for such purchases have been 
made by the Trustees ; but in no instance 
—though admitting the case of the 
Trustees to be strong—have the Trea- 
sury regarded it as su overwhelmingly 
strong as to justify a special grant and 
a Supplemental Estimate. But the 
controversies which have arisen between 
the Trustees and the Treasury have 
convinced me that the present irrange- 
ment is unsatisfactory; and therefore, 
regarding the Treasury as pledged to 
some relaxation of the suspension of the 
Vote, I have agreed to £5,000 being put 
down in next year’s Estimates for the 
purchase of pictures. Of course, this 
concession will be subject to the approval 
of Parliament when the Estimate comes 
on. I must remind the House that, of 
the £87,000 given for the Blenheim 
pictures, £40,000 have been made good 
by the suspension of the annual grant 
for four years. 


JAMAICA—EXPENDITURE ON 
RAILWAYS, 

Sir GEORGE BADEN-POWELL 
(Liverpool, Kirkdale) asked the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
Whether he can state the total amount 
of outstanding loans raised for the pur- 
chase and construction of railways in 
Jamaica; whether the Colonial Govern- 
ment of Jamaica has entered into 
negotiation for the sale of the Govern- 
ment Railways in Jamaica to an 
American Syndicate; and, if so, what 
are the terms offered by such Syndi- 
cate; and, whether the Secretary of 
State has yet come to any decision in the 
matter ? 

Tae UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE (Baron Henry pve Worms) 
(Liverpool, East Toxteth): The total 
amount raised for purchase and re-con- 
struction of railways in Jamaica is 
£800,300. The amount provided for by 
Sinking Fund and otherwise is £140,327, 
leaving a net liability of £659,973 at 
the end of 1887. An offer has been 
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made by an American Syndicate, as 
reported by the Governor in a despatch 
received on the 27th instant. This 
offer has not yet been considered by Her 
Majesty’s Government, and they are not 
at present prepared to give the parti- 
culars. 


FACTORIES AND WORKSHOPS ACT— 
APPLICATION IN DUBLIN. 


Sm THOMAS ESMONDE (Dublin 
Co., 8.) asked the President of the 
Board of Trade, Who is responsible for 
the carrying out of the provisions of the 
Workshops Regulation Act in Dublin ; 
whether complaints have reached him 
that in many houses the Rules of the 
Act are not complied with; that the 
workshops are overcrowded, and the 
employés forced to work overtime; and 
whether he will take steps to ensure a 
more searching inspection of the Dublin 
workshops and factories in future ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Martrnews) (Birmingham, E.): I am 
informed by the Chief Inspector of 
Factories, whose duty it is to see that the 
provisions of the Factory Act are carried 
out in Dublin, that very few complaints 
have been made to the resident inspector 
in Dublin, and in each case they have 
been most fully investigated. Prosecu- 
tions have followed when young persons 
or females were employed beyond the 
legal hours. Oareful regulations have 
been made and insisted upon as to the 
proper cubic space for each person em- 
ployed. If the hon. Baronet will bring 
to my notice any violation of the law, 
fullinquiry will be made. 

Tut LORD MAYOR or DUBLIN 
(Mr. Sexton) (Belfast, W.) asked the 
right hon. Gentleman to call the In- 
spector’s attention to the fact that 
numerous complaints had been made in 
the public Press, especially in regard to 
girls employed in workshops ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS promised that due 
attention would be given to the hon. 
Gentleman’s statement. 


BURIAL ACT, 1880—PARISH OF LAMES.- 
LEY, GATESHEAD. 

Mr. BURT (Morpeth) asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, Whether he has seen in The 
Newcastle Daily Leader, of November 19, 
a copy of the following letter, addressed 
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Snape, Vicar of Lamesley, Gateshead, 
in reply to a notice of a burial under the 
Burial Act of 1880 :— 
‘* Lamesley Vic. , Gateshead-on-Tyne, 
a October 30, 1888. _ 

“George Felton.—As, by ‘The Burial Laws 
Amendment Act, 1880,’ the funeral which you 
propose to hold in Lamesley Churchyard on 
‘Thursday, November 1, is required to take 
nr between the hours of 10 a.m. and 3 p.m., 

hereby give you notice that your burial party 
must be at the entrance gate of the churchyard 
not later than a quarter before 3. 1f you come 
after that time the interment could not be com- 
pleted by 3. Not upon any consideration 
whatever will I allow you, or any person be- 
longing to you, to enter my churchyard for the 
purpose of burial, either at 3 or after 3 o'clook. 
‘The sexton has instructions to receive from you 
the usual fee of vight shillings (8s.) before be- 
ginning to make the grave. 

*R. W. Snape, Vicar of Lamesley. 
‘** George Felton, Allerdean ;” 


whether the vicar was required by law 
to give, or was justified in giving, such a 
notice ; and, whether he acted legally in 
insisting on the payment of a fee before 
the opening of a grave for the burial of 
a parishioner ? 

Tuz SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marrnuews) (Birmingham, E.): Yes, 
Sir; I have seen the letter in question. 
The law does not require such notice to 
be given as was sent by the vicar; but 
I am not aware that such notice is 
illegal. There is nothing in the Statute 
as to the manner in which the fee is to 
be collected. It is a question of Eccle- 
siastical Law, whether the vicar acted 
legally in insisting on the payment of 
the fee before the opening of the grave ; 
and I must decline to give an opinion 
on that point. It is one over which I 
have no jurisdiction. The Statute says 
that he shall be entitled to the same fee 
as if the burial had taken place with the 
service of the Ohurch of England. 

Mr. BURT asked, whether the right 
hon. Gentleman was aware that a Select 
Committee in 1882 inquired into the 
subject of burial fees, and reported that 
clergymen were not entitled by law to 
exact them beforehand ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I am quite aware 
that a Report was made to that effect. 


EDUCATION DEPATMENT — SCHOOL 
BOARD ELECTIONS. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland) asked the Vice President of 
the Committee of Council on Education, 
Whether it is a fact that, at the Slea- 
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ford Street Polling Station, in the West 
Lambeth Division, during the School 
Board Election on Monday, several 
hundred persons who presented them- 
selves between the hours of 6 and 8 
o’clock in the evening were prevented 
from recording their votes owing to the 
insufficient accommodation provided ; 
whether some of the electors who were 
unable to record their votes arrived at 
the polling station before 7 o’clock ; 
and, whether this practical disfran- 
chisement of a large number of duly 
qualified electors will render the election 
invalid ? 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT (Sir Wit- 
uiaM Hart Dyke) (Kent, Dartford), in 
reply, said, he was not aware of the facts 
alleged ; but the Education Depart- 
ment was not responsible for the con- 
duct of the School Board Elections. 
The only way to test the validity of 
an election was by legal proceedings 
taken in order to test the right of those 
elected to serve on the Board. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND) — 
THOMAS MORONEY, A PRISONER 
FOR CONTEMPT. 


Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether the 
Government will take any steps to facili- 
tate the release of Thomas Moroney, now 
imprisoned for contempt of court, having 
in view the fact that Thomas Moroney 
has now been imprisoned for more than 
one year and ten months, and that the 
Queen’s Bench Division of the High 
Court of Justice in England has on more 
than one occasion strongly pronounced 
against indefinite imprisonment for 
contempt ? 

Toe CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrovr) (Manchester, E.): The 
hon. Gentleman will probably agree with 
me that it would be in the highest degree 
inexpedient, even if it were possible, for 
the Executive to interfere with the action 
of a Court of Law. I cannot admit the 
propriety of the epithet “indefinite” in 
the last line. Moroney can bring his 
imprisonment to a termination whenever 
he pleases. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: In consequence 
of that answer I beg to give Notice that 
I shall, at the conclusions of the Ques- 
tions, ask leave to move the adjournment 
of the House. 


Mr. T. P. O Connor 
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AUSTRALIA—QUEENSLAND— 
APPOINTMENT OF GOVERNOR. 

Mr. PRITCHARD MORGAN (Mer- 
thyr Tydvil) asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies, Whe- 
ther the Government will, before an- 
other appointment of Governor of 
Queensland is made, make inquiries, or 
otherwise ascertain from the Cabinet of 
(lueensland or the Agent General for the 
Colony, whether the appointment would 
be acceptable ? 

Tae UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Baron Henry pe Worms) 
(Liverpool, East Toxteth): As I have 
explained on previous occasions, Her 
Majesty’s Government do nut feel able 
to take the course suggested, involving, 
as it would, a serious Constitutional 
change, in the expediency of which they 
do not concur. 


POST OFFICE—EXTRA DUTY. 

Sir JOHN PULESTON (Devonport) 
asked the Postmaster General, If any 
estimate has been formed whether, 
under existing circumstances, the amount 
of extra duty to be performed in the 
Post Office Savings Bank during the 
next five or six months will be largely in 
excess of that performed in past years; 
whether his attention has been drawn to 
the remarks of the Royal Commission 
on the subject—namely, that— 

“ The average amount of extra hours of 360 
of the staff of the Savings Bank Department 
since the 3lst of December last are five hours 
per day per man ;" 
and, whether he is making any arrange- 
ment by which a large proportion of the 
work can be paslioeed other than by 
means of extra duty; and, if so, whether 
he is in a position to state the nature of 
the arrangements, and the date on which 
they will come into operation ? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rarkes) (Cambridge University) : Judg- 
ing from the Returns which I have had 
before me of the rapid increase in the 
work of the Post Office Savings Bank, 
there is no doubt that there will be alarge 
augmentation of business in the period 
referred to by the hon. Member, end it 
is estimated that there will be a propor- 
tionate increase of extra duty unless it is 
otherwise provided for. My attention 
has been given to the remarks of the 
Royal Commission cn the subject. The 
matter is receiving my earnest attention 
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and that of the Treasury, and I am in 
hopes that a decision may be arrived at 
soon. 


METROPOLITAN POLICE— THE NEW 
CHIEF COMMISSIONER. 

Mr. P. STANHOPE (Wednesbury) 
asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, By whom the an- 
nouncement of the appointment of the 
new Commissioner of Police was com- 
municated to some of the newspapers; 
and, whether it was forwarded to all 
the newspapers and News Agencies 
through the usual channel; and, if not, 
why an exception was made in this 
instance ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Matruews) (Birmingham, E.): The 
appointment of the Commissioner of the 

etropolitan Police was formally com- 
pleted at a late hour on Tuesday even- 
ing, and was, I believe, generally known 
in the Lobby that night. I have no 
reason to suppose that any exception was 
made to the usual course in making the 
matter known to the Press. 


CRIMINAL LAW—THE EDLINGHAM 
BURGLARY—TRIAL AND CON- 
VICTION. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy, &c.) asked Mr. Attorney General, 
Whether. the prosecution of the men 
who have now been convicted of the 
Edlingham burglary was conducted or 
watched by himself, or by the Director 
of Criminal Prosecutions; whether the 
law of England admits of evidence being 
led and a case tried out when the pri- 
soners plead guilty; and, ifso, whether, 
having regard to the peculiar circum- 
stances of this case and its great public 
interest, the prosecution pressed that the 
trial should go on or acquiesced in 
stopping at the plea of guilty, and so 
avoiding any judicial inquiry ; whether 
the prosecution, in fact, compromised 
the case by accepting the plea of guilty 
of burglary only, and did not lead evi- 
dence to show that the persons who 
committed the burglary committed still 
graver offences, as shown at the former 
trial, when Branaghan and Murphy 
were convicted of the more heinous 
offences ; and, whether any steps can be 
taken to prevent a similar avoidance of 
a judicial inquiry in such cases ? 

Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp Wesster) (Isle of Wight): 
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The prosecution of the men in question 
was conducted by the Director of Cri- 
minal Prosecutions and by counsel 
nominated by me. The law of England 
does not permit of a case being tried out 
when a plea of guilty is persisted in. 
I believe that Branaghan and Murphy 
were convicted of Neusiany and of 
shooting with intent to murder. There 
was no sufficient evidence, either from 
the confession or otherwise, to justify 
the charge of shooting with intent to 
murder being pressed. The punishment 
inflicted cane have been the same in 
both cases. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL asked, 
whether the Attorney General was 
aware that evidence was given before 
the magistrate as to shooting with in- 
tent to murder? 

Sirk RICHARD WEBSTER: Of 
course, I cannot tell what information 
was communicated to the hon. Gentle- 
man; but neither in the confession, nor 
from the evidence submitted to the 
Public Prosecutor, was there sufficient 
evidence of shooting with intent to 
murder. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) 
asked, whether the hon. and learned 
Gentleman had any objection to lay on 
the Table the information which was in 
the hands of the Public Prosecutor as 
to this case? because he would have 
observed that these men were allowed 
to plead guilty of a minor offence. 

Sirk RICHARD WEBSTER: The 
hon. and learned Gentleman is entirely 
misinformed. In the first place, he 
suggested—I am sure quite uninten- 
tionally—that the plea of guilty to the 
minor offence was put in by arrange- 
ment with the Public Prosecutor. That 
is entirely without foundation. Until 
the trial, the Public Prosecutor did not 
know what plea the prisoners would 
agg A special plea was put in by 

r. Digby Seymour, who defended. 
With regard to the other matter, the 
previous prisoners were tried and con- 
victed of both offences. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY asked, whether 
the hon. and learned Gentleman could 
state whether the police whe gave evi- 
dence in the former case, as to shooting 
with intent to murder, were produced in 
this case ? 

Sirk RICHARD WEBSTER: The 
evidence as to shooting with intent to 
murder depended, not so much upon the 
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police evidence, as upon the evidence of 
persons in the house, and also upon cir- 
cumstantial evidence which was not 
forthcoming. The learned Judge ex- 
pressed the opinion that the conduct of 
counsel for the prosecution in not press- 
ing the charge of shooting with intent 
to murder was perfectly right. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE—THE EM- 
PLOYERS’ LIABILITY FOR INJURIES 
TO WORKMEN BILL. 


Mr. BROADHURST (Nottingham, 
W.) asked the First Lord of the Treas- 
sury, Whether he will re-consider the 
statement which he made on Tuesday 
relating to the Business of the House, 
by which the Employers’ Liability for 
Injuries to Workmen Bill is not likely 
to be taken till the end of the Session ; 
and, whether he will, having regard to 
the importance of the measure, and the 
definite pledge he gave to the House on 
the 22nd instant, take the Bill imme- 
diately after the conclusion of the Land 
Purchase (Ireland) Bill? 

Taz FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smirx) (Strand, Westminster): The 
arrangement I desire to make is that this 
Bill should be taken on Friday next 
week. I hope the Irish Estimates will 
not last more than four days. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE — THE 
DRAINAGE (IRELAND) BILLS. 


Coronet NOLAN (Galway, N.) asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, in view 
of his statement that all Railway and 
Harbour Bills for Ireland connected 
with the late Royal Commission must 
be postponed until the House has decided 
on the Drainage Bills, Whether he 
would name an early day on which the 
sense of the House might be taken on 
these Drainage Bills? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Surrn) (Strand, Westminster) : The hon. 
and gallant Gentleman has failed to 
notice that these Bills were withdrawn 
last week. Therefore, they are at an 
end so far as the present Session is 
concerned. 

Coronet NOLAN : Are we to under- 
stand, then, that all important works in 
Ireland are to be indefinitely postponed ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I do not know 
that that is the question. The Govern- 
ment were most anxious to bring for- 
ward these Bills, but they met with 
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opposition; and it was not possibie, 
under the circumstances of the Session, 
to press them in the course of the present 
Session, and therefore they have been 
withdrawn. 

Coronet NOLAN: Has the right hon. 
Gentleman ever given a single day for 
the second reading of any one of these 
Bills? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: It would be ex- 
ceedingly inconvenient that we should 
get into a wrangle. These Bills have 
been discussed at considerable length. 

Cotonet NOLAN: No, no; only on 
the first reading. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he had re- 
peatedly stated that an adequate discus- 
sion of these Bills must be in Committee, 
and that when they came back from the 
Committee an opportunity would be 
afforded for their discussion in the 
House. Hon. Gentlemen did not agree 
with that view, and therefore there was 
no option but to withdraw the Bills. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Oam- 
borne): Are we to understand that on 
no occasion are we to have the oppor- 
tunity for an adequate discussion of 
the principle of a Bill on the second 
reading ? 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid): As 
a matter of fact, have these Bills ever 
been brought forward before 12 o’clock 
at night ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH : Yes, they were. 

Dr. TANNER: On what date ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order! order! 


EGYPT—SUAKIN — REINFORCEMENTS 
OF BRITISH TROOPS—THE COST. 


Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.) asked the 
First Lord of the Treasury, From what 
source it is proposed to defray the cost 
of sending British troops to Suakin ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Sarrn) (Strand, Westminster): So far 
as the Government are aware, the cost 
of the moving of the troops from Oairo 
to Suakin will be extremely small. 
The Egyptian Government finds the 
transport, and I am not really aware 
that any other expense will be incurred. 

Mr. DILLON : It is widely rumoured 
that this operation will lead toa very 
great expenditure. Am I to under- 
stand from the answer of the right hon. 
Gentleman that the Government have 
not yet decided who is to bear the con- 
tingent expenses which may result ? 
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Mr. W. H. SMITH: I wish to be 
perfectly frank with the hon. Gentle- 
man and the House. He appears to 
think there is something in reserve, and 
something mysterious which is kept 
back. There is nothing of the kind. 
A battalion—a few troops—are being 
moved from Cairo to Suakin, and will 
be moved back again from Suakin to 
Cairo. No serious or important move- 
ment on the part of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment is contemplated. 

Mr. DILLON : The right hon. Gentle- 
man has not answered my question. 
The troops may be moved from Cairo 
to Suakin and back again; but what if 
they are beaten and defeated? Will 
the right hon. Gentleman answer the 
plain question, who is to bear the cost 
of this expedition; whether it be a small 
expedition; or whether, as stated in 
The Times, it is to be practically a re- 
conquest of the Soudan p 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I have stated 
to the House what the expedition is. 
It is to move a few troops who are in 
garrison in Egypt from Cairo to Suakin, 
and as soon as the operations there are 
completed to move them back again. 
[ Cries of ** What operations?” ] The 
operations are confined exclusively 
to the defence of Suakin from the attacks 
to which it is now subject. 


An hon. Memper: Who pays the 
piper ? 


Mr. JOHN MORLEY (Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne): Two or three days ago, in 
answer to a Question of mine, I under- 
stood the right hon. Gentleman to say 
that to-day he would make a statement. 
[Mr. W. H. Sura: orn I asked him 
whether he would lay Papers on the 
Table before we had a discussion? He 
then said he would make a statement ; 
and that statement has now reduced 
itself to the very simple proposition ap- 
parently that the troops are to go from 
Cairo to Suakin, and then from Suakin 
to Cairo. Is that the statement which 
he promised to make ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I am not aware 
that I did promise to make a statement. 
The right hon. Gentleman asked me if 
there would be any objection to produce 
Papers, and I said there would be no 
objection if there were any Papers. 
Certainly, there will be no objection to 
give the House full information if it is 
desired as to the removal of the battalion 
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from Cairo to Suakin and from Suakin 
to Cairo. That is the whole matter. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY: The Papers 
which I think the House and the country 
will be anxious to have are the Papers 
relating to those communications which 
sasend Velpese the British and Egyptian 
Governments, of which the right hon. 
Gentleman has informed us. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH : If the right hon. 
Gentleman wishes to have them, and 
will ask the Question on Monday, I will 
tell him whether I can produce them. 

Mr. DILLON: I wish to ask whether, 
in view of the statement the right hon. 
Gentleman has now made, which con- 
flicts with general rumour abroad, he 
can definitely state on Monday whether 
the Government will give an undertak- 
ing that the troops will not go beyond 
a certain radius outside the walls of 
Suakin ? 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) : 
May I ask whether the cost of this 
operation or movement is to be included 
in the specific sum per annum which 
Egypt pays for the English troops that 
are in Egypt, or whether it is to be an 
extra? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: If the hon. 
Gentleman wishes me to be exactly 
precise, and will ask me on Monday, [ 
will give him the precise information ; 
but whether it will cost a few pounds 
more or less I am not abletosay. I 
have told the House that Egypt bears 
the whole cost of transport to and fro, 
and I really do not know what other 
expense there can be. 

kx. BUCHANAN (Edinburgh, W.) : 
I beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury, Whether it is intended to re- 
inforce the Army of Occupation in 
Egypt in consequence of the dispatch of 
British troops to Suakin. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: No, Sir. It is 
not in the opinion of the responsible 
officers in Egypt necessary to reinforce 
the Army of Occupation there. 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND—RETIREMENT 
OF AGED AND INFIRM BISHOPS— 
LEGISLATION. 

Mr. HOWORTH (Salford, 8.) asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whether, 
in view of the fact that three Bishops in 
England and Wales are over 80 years 
of age, and two others are over 77 years 
of age, and in view also of the increased 
duties imposed upon Bishops, and the 
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consequent demand for an increase of 
the Episcopate, the Government propose 
to introduce a Bill at an early date for 
the superannuation and retirement of 
Prelates and other ecclesiastical digni- 
taries when no longer able to perform 
their duties ? 

Mr. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8.): Before 
the right hon. Gentleman answers that 
Question, may I be permitted to ask 
whether the age of the right rev. Pre- 
lates in question appreciably exceeds 
that of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. 
Gladstone), concerning whose vigour 
and vitality there can be no doubt ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smirn) (Strand, Westminster): I do 
not think my hon. Friend who asked 
the last question will expect an answer 
to it. With regard to the Question on 
the Paper, I believe that my hon. Friend 
is within the mark in his statement as to 
the ages of some of the members of the 
Episcopal Bench; but I am informed 
that the most aged of the Bishops is 
also the most active in the discharge of 
his duties, and retains the full possession 
of every mental faculty. An Act was 
passed some years ago (the 32 & 33 
Vict., ce. 3) providing for the super- 
annuation and retirement of Prelates 
and other dignitaries of the Church 
when no longer able to discharge their 
duties. 


PRIVILEGE — ATTACHMENT OF A 
MEMBER (MR. GENT-DAVIS). 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) 
asked the First Lord of the Treasury, 
What steps he intends to recommend 
the House to take with regard to the 
communication from one of Her Majesty’s 
Judges affecting the character of one of 
its Members? My Question has par- 
ticular reference to the passage in the 
letter of Mr. Justice North read yester- 
day to the House, charging the hon. 
Member for Kennington (Mr. Gent- 
Davis) with appropriating to his own 
use, and neglecting to pay into Court, a 
large sum of money received by him in 
a fiducjary character. 

Tae FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Sarrs) (Strand, Westminster): I have 
considered the Question which the hon. 
and learned Member put on the Paper, 
and I do not see that it would be my 
duty to ask the House to take any 
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action in the matter. I am not in pos- 
session of any information which would 
justify me in taking that course. I wish 
to remind the House and the hon. and 
learned Gentleman that I should take a 
very serious responsibility upon myself 
if I were to proceed, even on the state- 
ment of the learned Judge, to ask the 
House to pronounce a judgment upon 
the financial transactions, or even the 
fiduciary relations of an hon. Member 
of this House. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne): Can the right hon. Gentleman 
give any information as to the probable 
date of the release of the hon. Member; 
and whether it is true, as reported, that 
the sum required to be paid by the 
order of the Court was found by the 
Tory Party, and paid into Court yes- 
terday ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I have no in- 
formation whatever on the subject. It 
appears to me to be no part of my duty 
to answer questions of that kind. 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON (Dundee): 
May I ask the right hon. Gentleman 
whether, before coming to the conclusion 
he has just announced, he consulted the 
precedents on the subject, in particular 
those referred to in Sir Erskine May’s 
book on Zhe Practice of Parliament, in 
which it is shown that, among the causes 
for which expulsion of Members has 
been decreed in this House, are those of 
having been guilty of forgery, perjury, 
frauds, and breaches of trust ; and, whe- 
ther this case does not come within, at 
least, the primd facie description of frauds 
or breaches of trust. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: With all re- 
spect to the hon. and learned Member, 
I think it is unreasonable that I should 
be called upon to answer a question of 
that kind without any Notice whatever. 
It is most undesirable that the person 
holding my position in the House should 
act hastily or rashly in any question 
affecting the honour and character of 
any Member of this House. 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON : I beg to give 
Notice that to-morrow I shall ask the 
right hon. Gentleman whether he has 
consulted—| ‘‘ Order! ’’] 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Unless action 
is taken by the Government in the 
meantime, I beg to give Notice that on 
Tuesday I shall move— 


«That Mr. Speaker do issue his Warrant to 
the Clerk of the Crown to make out a writ for 











Sittings of 


the election of a Member to serve in the present 
Parliament for the Division of Kennington, in 
room of R. Gent-Davis, esq., who, since his 
election, has been found guilty by a Judge of 
Her Majesty’s High Court of appropriating 
to his own use, and neglecting to pay into 
Court, a large sum of money which was re- 
ceived by him in a fiduciary character.” 
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EXCISE DUTIES (LOCAL PURPOSES) 
BILL—THE VAN AND WHEEL TAX. 


Mr. CAUSTON (Southwark, W.) 
asked Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
with regard to the announcement made 
last evening by the First Lord of the 
Treasury in relation to the proposed Van 
and Wheel Tax, Whether, considering 
the great loss and inconvenience already 
suffered by those upon whom the tax 
would have fallen, he could not now state 
definitely that the proposal was not 
merely postponed until next Session, but 
absolutely withdrawn without any inten- 
tion on the part of the Government to 
re-introduce a similar measure ? 

Mr. HERMON. HODGE (Lancashire, 
Accrington) inquired whether the with- 
drawal of the Bill would involve the 
abolition of the proposed tax upon race 
and pleasure horses ? 

Tuz CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): I think I may inform 
the hon. Member opposite that, through 
the great pressure of business which 
there has been, and through the loss 
during last week of the day which was 
intended for the field-day to which the 
hon. Member had looked forward, it has 
become perfectly impossible for the Go- 
vernnent to hope to carry this Bill— 
which includes, of course, the tax upon 
race-horses—through its various stages 
during the present Session. Under the 
circumstances, the Bill is withdrawn. 
With regard to the future, I should look 
upon the best course to be pursued to be 
this. Before the Government can deal 
definitely with a subject of this kind 
next Session, the County Councils will 
have been established; and it appears 
to me that the Government may then 
take the opinion of the County Councils 
and local representatives as to what 
means may be taken to reinforce local 
taxation by £700,000 which the rate- 
payers lose by the unfortunate fact that 
it has not been possible for us to pass 
the Bill. 

Mr. FIRTH (Dundee) asked, whether 
the Government would consider the 
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effect of the abandonment of the Bill 
upon the London County Council, whose 
finances would be completely disor- 
ganized; and whether they would in- 
troduce some measure to relieve the 
County Council from this embarrassment, 
as otherwise a fresh tax would have to 
be imposed in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Local Government Act ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smirn) (Strand, Westminster): The 
hon. Member must know that it is im- 
possible to proceed with any fresh mea- 
sures of this kind this Session. 


SITTINGS OF THE HOUSE (EXEMP- 
TION OF THE COMMITTEES OF SUP- 
PLY AND WAYS AND MEANS FROM 
THE STANDING ORDER). 

Sir JOSEPH M‘KENNA (Monaghan; 
8.), with reference to the Motion in the 
name of the First Lord of the Treasury 
for suspending the 12 o’clock rule, 
asked, Whether it was intended that no 
new opposed Vote should be taken after 
that hour, and the power only taken ad- 
vantage of to conclude debate on the 
Vote then under consideration ? 

Tae FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smirnx) (Strand, Westminster) said, 
that, undoubtedly, the Government 
did not intend to tie their hands, 
for if they were to take no Opposed 
Business after midnight they should 
accomplish very little by asking 
the House to suspend the 12 o’clock 
Rule. Clearly the Government could 
not ask the House to continue the Com- 
mittee of Supply longer than the general 
sense of the Committee would warrant. 
He believed the House was anxious to 
make progress at that period of the 
Session with Supply; and it would be a 
very great misfortune if they were pre- 
vented from going on with Votes, prac- 
tically unopposed, after 12, or even after 
1 o’clock. He thought the feeling of 
the Committee would be that all Parties 
in the House should co-operate as cordi- 
ally as they could, with all the differences 
that must exist between different sides, 
in affording facilities for the transaction 
of Public Business. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY (Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne) asked if the Government 
would guarantee that, in the event of 
the Motion for suspending the Rule 
being a to, no Votes would be 
taken after 12 o’clock except such as 
were practically unopposed ? 
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Mr. W. H. SMITH repeated his 
answer, pointing out that to undertake 
that no op sed Vote should be taken 
after 12 o’clock at night would be equi- 
valent to surrendering all the advantages 
gained. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) 
gave Notice that, in consequence of the 
unsatisfactory answer of the right 
hon. Gentleman he would oppose the 
Motion. 


LAND PURCHASE (IRELAND) BILL. 


Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER ( Wolver- 
hampton, E.) asked the First Lord of 
the Treasury, Why the Land Purchase 
(Ireland) Bill, to which six clauses had 
been added in Committee and on Report, 
had not been reprinted before the 
House was asked to read it a third 
time. 

Taz FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smitr) (Strand, Westminster) in reply, 
said, he was really not responsible for 
the Bill not being printed. There was 
no expression of opinion on the part of 
the House that it was desirable te reprint 
it, and he gave no direction on the sub- 
ject. The Amendments which had been 
accepted were very well known; but, 
nevertheless, had there been an expres- 
sion of desire that the Bill should be 
reprinted, undoubtedly the Government 
would have made every exertion to have 
it done. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER asked 
the Speaker on whom the authority 
rested to decide whether a Bill which 
had been altered on the Report stage 
should be re-printed. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The House itself 
would decide when a Bill should be re- 
printed. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER, suppos- 
ing the case where there was no direc- 
tion by the House, and as it was clearly 
the general rule of the House, asked 
on what official then the authority 
rested ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: It could then be 
done on Motion. 


CRIMINAL LAW AND PROCEDURE 
(IRELAND) ACT, 1887—SERVICE OF 
CRIMINAL PROCESS. 

Mr. FORREST FULTON (West 

Ham, N.) asked, Whether the Executive 

Government in Ireland possessed any 
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and control the time or manner of ser- 
vice of criminal process either in this 
country or in Treland, as recently sug- 
gested by the hon. Member for West 
Belfast (Mr. Sexton); and, if so, from 
what source was so dangerous a dis- 
pensing power derived. 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): I am 
not very learned in these legal matters ; 
but I believe the Attorney General, who 
is responsible for the administration of 
the Criminal Law, has power to regulate 
the time of service of legal process. 

Tue LORD MAYOR or DUBLIN 
(Mr. Sexron) (Belfast, W.) asked, if it 
was not the case that all persons exe- 
cuting process in Ireland were not 
under the control and supervision of 
the Exeoutive ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: No, Sir. 


OCRIMINAU LAW AND PROCEDURE (IRE- 
LAND) ACT, 1887—TRIAL OF MR. E. 
WALSH. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) 
asked the Solicitor General for Ireland, 
with reference to an answer he had given 
on Tuesday last as to the trial of Mr. 
Walsh, of Wexford, Whether that 
gentleman had been tried on Wednes- 
day before the same Resident Magis- 
trate whose previous conviction of Mr. 
Walsh on another charge had been 
quashed ; and what steps the hon. and 
learned Gentleman had taken to prevent 
the second trial taking place before this 
same gentleman, who had now passed 
sentence of five months’ imprisonment? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappen) (Dublin Uni- 
versity), in reply, said, he did not give 
a promise. He said that there was no 
reason to assume that the magistrates 
were not perfectly competent to try this 
case because the Superior Court had 
differed from them in the former case 
on a difficult point of law. Not that, 
probably, the magistrates themselves 
would prefer that the Court should be 
differently constituted ; and he would 
have inquiries made, and endeavour that 
it should be so arranged, ifit were prac- 
ticable. His answer was sent over to 
Ireland, and, he presumed, that as a 
change was not made, it was found im- 
practicable, probably because there was 
not sufficient time 
Mr. T. M. HEALY: Who arranges 
the constitution of these Courts, and is 





power or authority whatever to regulate 





there any rota? 
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Mr. MADDEN: They are arranged 
by the Divisional Magistrates. I believe 
no exact rota exists. 
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MOTION. 


PARLIAMENT—THE NEW RULES OF 
PROCEDURE, 1882—RULE 2(ADJOURN- 
MENT OF THE HOUSE), 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)— 
THOMAS MORONEY, A PRISONER 
FOR CONTEMPT. 


Mr. BRADLAUGH, Member for the 
Borough of Northampton, rose in his 
lace, and asked leave to move the Ad- 
journment of the House, for the purpose 
of discussing a definite matter of urgent 
public importance — namely, the con- 
tinued indefiniteimprisonment of Thomas 
Moroney for a criminal offence—namely, 
(the Contempt of Court), to the actual 
serious injury of his health, and possible 


= of his life ; but the pleasure of the | 


ouse not having been signified, 

Mr. SPEAKER called on those Mem- 
bers who supported the Motion to rise 
in their places, and not less than 40 
Members having accordingly risen :— 

Mr. BRADLAUGH said, he quite 
agreed that the Government should not 
be asked to interfere with criminal pro- 
ceedings except for very good cause. 
But he contended that such cause did 
not exist here, and asked the attention 
of hon. Members, because their adverse 
judgment might be a sentence of death 
to this unfortunate man, and he begged 
them not to depend on the usual sources 
of information at the end of a debate, 
but to hear the matter themselves. On 
the 14th of January, 1887, Thomas 
Moroney was summoned to show cause 
why he should not be adjudicated a 
bankrupt, and on that account was 
sworn and examined, and answered the 
questions put to him to the satisfaction 
of the presiding judge, and was then 
made bankrupt on the 28th of January. 
At the first sitting under that bank- 
ruptey Moroney was put into the box to 
be sworn ; but he refused to be sworn 
and examined. His advocate then 
stated the grounds of his refusal as 
follows :—That he was in no real sense 
of the word a bankrupt, and that he 
had been made a bankrupt in his 
sepacity of shopkeeper by reason of a 
debt due in his capacity of tenant-farmer. 
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He stated that the action brought 
against him in this Court was a vile 
and infamous attempt to crush him as 
a tenant-farmer and shopkeeper, and 
therefore he refused to be examined and 
sworn. Nowhe(Mr. Bradlaugh) wasnot 
going to justify Mr. Moroney’s refusal to 
be sworn and exemined ; headmitted that 
legally the man was wrong, but Moroney 
claimed that he was morally right, and 
on this he should venture to suggest 
that at least Moroney might honestly 
think so. Proceedings were taken against 
Moroney to recover a sum of £85, which 
represented one year’s rent, including 
the hanging gale, of 20 acres of land. At 
that time, and also when the petition 
for adjudication in bankruptcy was pre- 
sented, Moroney had on his land and 
in his shop goods and chattels far ex- 
ceeding the whole amount of the land- 
lord’s claim; and he suggested to the 
House that the object of the proceedings 
was not to recover the debt due to the 
petitioning creditor and to secure the 
proper distribution of Moroney’s assets, 
but to obtain information as to other 
tenants, neither debtors or creditors of 
the bankrupt, but who happened to owe 
rent with which Mr. Moroney was un- 
connected. The intent, he contended, was 
to use Moroney as an informer against 
his co-tenants as to what disposition they 
might have made of any of their means, 
which the landlord desired to trace and 
recover. He contended that the House 
ought not to make itself a party to an 
offensive proceeding of this kind. The 
endeavour to examine Moroney was 
really an endeavour to examine into the 
Plan of Campaign. But the taking part 
in the Plan of Campaign was alleged 
by the Government to be an offence 
under the Coercion Act, 1887, and 
therefore an inquiry might have been 
held before a magistrate under the 
special powers given by the first section 
of that Act; iad if Moroney so examined 
had refused to answer he undoubtedly 
might have been imprisoned, but for 
how long? This House had decided 
by incorporating in the Coercion Act 
Section 13 of the Petty Sessions Ireland 
Act, 1851, that the whole imprisonment 
for refusing to answer should not exceed 
one month. So that in an inquiry into 
a murder, the refractory witness could 
only be imprisoned for one month. If 
Moroney had been brought up under 
the Crimes Act and had refused to 
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answer questions, the sentence could 
not have exceeded one month; but the 
unfortunate man had already been in 
prison for 23 months, and might stay 
there for bis whole life, for refusing to 
answer questions in the bankruptcy pro- 
ceedings—questions which, hesubmitted, 
ought to have been put under the Crimes 
Act. He was not asking the Executive 
to interfere between a plaintiff and de- 
fendant, but in a criminal case. The man, 
for the legal crime of refusing to answer, 
had been punished in excess already, 
and the indefiniteness of the pynishment 
had shaken his mind and imperilled his 
health. If the hon. and learned Attorney 
General (Sir Richard Webster) doubted 
his statement that contempt of Court 
was a criminal offence, he could quote 
authorities to support his contention. 
In re Pollard (5 Moore’s Privy Council 
Cases, N. 8. 111) the judgment was 
distinct that contempt of court was a 
criminal offence. He might say that, in 
a judgment of a recent date, delivered 
by Mr. Justice Mathew, and reported in 
21 Q.B.D., 238, the Judge said— 

“It should be borne in mind that a contempt 
of Court is a criminal offence.” 
He quite admitted that Moroney was 
legally wrong, but he claimed that the 
man was morally right in refusing to 
turn informer against the poor tenants 
of the O’Grady estate. He was a tenant 
on an estate where, in his judgment, the 
rents were unfair, and he united with 
tenants poorer and less able than him- 
self to make any defence for the purpose 
of procuring a reduction of rent. The 
adjudications of the Land Courts had 
upheld his view as to the unfair rent. 
He was made bankrupt to extort from 
him information as to the combina- 
tion; he refused to give it. The fact 
that he did not make away with his 
goods, and that his business had been 
ruined by the proceedings taken against 
him, was evidence of his honesty. He 
must, of course, take the consequences 
of bankruptcy, and for not obeying the 
order of the Court he ought to be 
punished ; but the sentence should have 
been a definite one, and not dispropor- 
tionate to the offence committed. Mr. 
Justice Mathew had laid it down that 
where an act done was due to a mistaken 
view of the rights of the offender, the 
punishment, where punishment was 
deemed necessary, should be for a de- 
finite period, and should not be too 
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severe. Now, in the present case the 
punishment was for an indefinite period, 
and was far too severe. The Returns 
laid on the Table of the House showed 
that this man’s mind had already suf- 
fered from the nearly two years’ im- 
prisonment and the uncertainty as to 
when release would come. Thomas 
Moroney’s bodily and mental health had 
been shaken, as the hon. Member for 
South Cork (Dr. Kenny) would tell the 
House on his responsibility as a medical 
man. His health—his mental health— 
was giving way, which meant that he 
was being driven to insanity ; and those 
who were governing in Ireland must very 
seriously consider their responsibility 
as to the ultimate effect the imprison- 
ment might have upon him. Mr. 
Justice Mathew said that a commit- 
ment until the offender consented to give 
evidence would not, in his judgment, be 
a proper order to make; and, further, 
that it would not be right for a Judge 
sitting in a Criminal Court, and com- 
pelled to sentence a prisoner, to direct 
that the imprisonment should continue 
until some condition, however reason- 
able that condition might be, should be 
complied with; the prisoner, when he 
had undergone his imprisonment, being 
entitled to an unconditional release. 
Moreover, an Irish Judge had also said 
that committal for contempt ought 
neither to be indefinite nor too severe. 
A former Member of the House (Mr. 
Edward Dwyer Gray), in a trial for 
murder, committed what the Court held 
to be a gross contempt, and he was fined 
and sentenced to three months’ impris- 
onment by Mr. Justice Lawson, one of 
the Judges of the Supreme Court in 
Ireland. Ona gentleman like Mr. Gray 
three months’ imprisonment pressed 
heavily; his health was soon somewhat 
affected by confinement. He never 
apologized, never purged his contempt, 
never made any submission; but Mr. 
Justice Lawson—with that real generosity 
which went with justice in this country, 
and which it was to be hoped would 

o with the administration of the law in 
reland also before very long—releasod 
Mr. Gray at the end of six weeks. Were 
the Government more considerate to the 
strong than to the weak? [Cries of 
‘‘No.”) It looked as if they were. Ho 
would appeal to the sense of humanity 
on behalf of a man whom he alleged to 
be in a condition in which he required 
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the treatment of an asylum rather than 
that of a prison, where he was being 
driven daily more and more into a state 
of madness. He thought it would be 
admitted that he had some justification 
for interrupting the ordinary delibera- 
tions of the House with that Motion; 
and he called upen hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite, who would have to answer to 
their constituents for their action towards 
the Irish people, not to refuse the appeal 
which he now made on behalf of a man 
who, whatever his legal offence, cer- 
tainly did not deserve a sentenceof death, 
and still less of slow and lingering death 
by mental torture. 

Dr. KENNY (Cork, 8.) said, he rose 
with pleasure—if he could use the word 
pleasure in such a connection—to second 
the Motion. He would try to imitate 
the hon. Gentleman the Mover of 
the Motion in the moderation of his 
language, but if he were to follow the 
inclination of his own breast, his lan- 
guage would not be very moderate. He 
had occasion to visit his fric1d—and he 
was proud to call Moroney his friend— 
on several occasions. He did not at- 
tempt to make a medical examination of 
him, for he had no authority to do so, 
but he could not shut his eyes to patent 
facts which came under his observation. 
He saw Moroney six months ago, and 
visited him again a fortnight since, and 
he was shocked to see the change in his 
appearance. In the interval he showed 
unmistakable sigas of physical suffering 
from the confinement. His excitability 
of temperament and demeanour indi- 
cated that he was in the gravest danger, 
and that he might pass that line— 
which was not so broad, and which 
might be easily overstepped—between 
the full possession of mental faculties 
and that unfortunate condition worse 
than death. He would go so far as to 
say he defied any Board, medical or 
otherwise, to find Mr. Moroney an in- 
sane man in any sense of the word ; but 
he equally defied them to say that he 
was not ina condition in which that un- 
fortunate mental condition might not 
supervene. Mr. Moroney was under the 
impression that he was being subjected 
to a system of official persecution of an 
.critating character, which could not fail 
to produce disastrous results to his 
mental condition. Moreover, they had 
two Returns lately presented before the 
House in which his health was referred 
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to by the medical officer of the prison as 
‘mentally unsatisfactory.” He know 
that the Report had given Mr. Moroney 
so much pain that he now refused to 
receive and accept the ministrations of 
the medical officer of the prison. He 
(Dr. Kenny) deeply regretted—as he 
regretted having to say elsewhere—to 
have to say in that House he was com- 
pelled to find grave fault with Dr. Carte, 
the medical officer of the prison, that on 
seeing Mr. Moroney’s condition to be 
unsatisfactory he did not urge upon the 
Executive, as was his duty asa man and 
physician, the immediate liberation of 
this unfortunate man. He more deeply 
regretted still that the medical officer 
had not reported to the proper au- 
thorities im iv compelled them to grant 
such relaxations of the present rule in 
Moroney’s case as would tend to coun- 
teract the evil effects of this long impri- 
sonment. It was clear from the prison 
rules that the Visiting Committee—es- 
specially if asked bythe medical officer— 
would have the power to grant an exten- 
sion of the time allowed for exercise 
to any prisoner who was a first-class 
misdemeanant, as Moroney was. The 
medical officer, however, had not thought 
well to do so. This poor gentleman’s 
(Moroney’s) exercise for 22 months had 
been confined to two hours per diem. 
To a man who had been used to a con- 
stant outdoor existence, as Moroney had, 
the mere idea of confinement was irk- 
some and irritating in the extreme. Not 
alone had the medical officer not asked 
them to extend the time of exercise in 
this case, but he had allowed this to 
goon. Under ordinary circumstances, 
Moroney was allowed two hours’ exer- 
cise a-day, one in the forenoon and one 
in the afternoon ; but the prison officials 
had reversed the whole of that con- 
dition, and they gave him exercise 
when they pleased. If he (Dr. Kenny) 
called in to see him for the quarter of 
an hour allowed, that was illegally sub- 
tracted from Moroney’s exercise, and 
was refused to be made good to him. 
He did not want to say there was official 
persecution, but Moroney was under 
that impression, and he (Dr. Kenny) 
would mention two circumstances. The 
medical officer’s report made Moroney 
to be in a mentally unsatisfactory cou- 
dition—what was the meaning of that? 
It meant that he was, to a certain 
extent, irresponsible for his acts. By 
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the law, if offenders were held to be so 
irresponsible, they were not put in a 
position where they might do those acts 
again, but care was taken they should 
not do injury to others. Acting on that 
idea, the Governor removed the cord 
from Moroney’s window under the idea, 
according to Dr. Carte’s report, that he 
might not injure himself. But while 
the prison officials took that view on 
one side, they did not hesitate to sen- 
tence him to bread and water and de- 
pa of privileges on the other side. 

o more grossly inconsistent treatment 
or course of action could be adopted by 
any responsible Body. On that day 
fortnight, when he visited him, he (Dr. 
Kenny) was rudely assailed by a warder 
rejoicing in the name of James Carey, 
who made a statement that he (Dr. 
Kenny) was medically examining Mo- 
roney, which was a thing he had not 
the slightest intention of doing. After 
that visit a report was made by the 
warder that Moroney had used abusive 
language to him, and he was summoned 
before the Visiting Justices the next 
week. He did not know how that 
meeting came to he held, but three 
members of the Visiting Committee 
had informed him they got no notice 
whatever that such investigation was to 
be made. Moroney was sentenced to 
seven days’ deprivation of privileges— 
meaning, exercise, &c.—and condemned 
to 48 hours’ bread and water for ad- 
dressing the warder as a tyrant. Mo- 
roney did not use the expression in his 
presence, but on the day of his visit the 
warder was so rude towards him (Dr. 
Kenny) that Moroney became exceed- 
ingly irritated by it, and no one could 
blame him for it. The Visiting Jus- 
tices, however, afraid of their own 
action, suspended that sentence in order 
to allow them to get an answer from the 
Prisons Board. When the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land (Mr. A. J. Balfour) came to reply 
to that debate he asked the right hon. 
Gentleman to give no quibbling answer 
such as that they had no power to deal 
with Judge Boyd. Judge Boyd was a 
creature of the Executive. They made 
and they could unmake him. Did they 
mean to say that a hint from the Go- 
vernment would not produce a relaxa- 
tion of the sentence? Judge Boyd pro- 
nounced this sentence to aid them in 
their course of policy. He prostituted 
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the seat of Justice to carry out the 
policy of the Government. Why not 
ask him to undo an act which brought 
shame upon them ? 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.): 
I rise to a point of Order. Is it in 
Order for a Member of this House to 
state regarding one of the Judges of 
the Superior Courts in Ireland, that he 
has prostituted the seat of Justice to 
assist the Government to carry out their 
policy ? 

Tue LORD MAYOR or DUBLIN 
(Mr. Sexton) (Belfast, W.): On the 
Question of Order, Sir, I desire to ask 
is not the salary of a Judge annually 
voted by this House; and, cannot, 
therefore, his conduct properly be 
brought under our consideration ? 

Mr. SPEAKER said, the term ‘ Pros- 
titute the seat of Justice”’ was clearly 
an improper and un-Parliamentary ex- 
pression, and he asked the hon. Mem- 
ber to withdraw it. 

An hon. Memser: Free speech ! 


Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 

Dr. KENNY said, if he had used any 
un-Parliamentary expression he with- 
drew it. He desired to know why 
Moroney’s assets were not realized and 
applied to the discharge of any debts 
which might be justly due from him. 
In conclusion, he begged to second the 
Motion. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That this House do now adjourn.” 
—(Mr. Bradlaugh.) 


Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour) (Manches- 
ter, E.) said, there was one phrase which 
dropped constantly from both speakers 
in this debate, but principally from the 
hon. Member who moved the Adjourn- 
ment of the House, and it would imply 
that, in his opinion, the Government 
were responsible for what had occurred. 
That was not the view which was taken 
by the Government. The hon. Member 
alleged that Mr. Moroney was treated 
differently from the late Mr. Dwyer 
Gray, and asked how that difference of 
treatment was to be accounted for unless 
the Government were prepared to adopt 
harsh measures against the weak and 
not against the strong. He was unable 
to perceive in what part of the Execu- 
tive Government the hon. Member had 
found the slightest colour for a charge 
of that kind. On the other hand, he 
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had heard the opposite allegation con- 
stantly urged against the Government. 
It had been constantly said that the 
Government proceeded against Mem- 
bers of Parliament in excessive num- 
bers, and that they did not hesitate to 
take action against the leaders of a 
certain section of public opinion in 
Ireland. That was inconsistent with 
the charge of meanness and cowardice 
now brought against the Government. 
Both hon. Gentlemen had referred to 
Moroney’s treatmentin prison. He had 
all the privileges of a first-class mis- 
demeanant, and if he had been illegally 
deprived of them he had his remedy at 
law. In point of fact, Moroney had 
been treated like all other misdemean- 
ants. In the course of his imprison- 
ment of about 22 months he had been 
punished by an alteration of diet on 
three days only, and even the most 
delicate constitution would not yield to 
that. He would not deny that he may 
have suffered from the term of his im- 
risonment, but not by the severity of 
his punishment. The hon. Member said 
the Government were responsible for 
what had occurred. He had consulted 
the two legal advisers of the Govern- 
ment on that Bench, and also the right 
hon. Gentleman the Home Secretary 
(Mr. Matthews), and they wereof opinion 
that if this case had occurred in England 
there would be no power in the Execu- 
tive, under any circumstances, to inter- 
fere in any manner with the imprison- 
ment of a person confined under the 
circumstances which attended the im- 
prisonment of Mr. Moroney; so that if 
there were an inequality in this case 
as between England and Ireland, the 
inequality, like most inequalities con- 
nected with prison treatment, was in 
favour of Irish prisons. He did not, 
however, commit himself to any propo- 
sition upon that point. If it were in 
the power of the Lord Lieutenant to 
deal with this case on adequate medical 
grounds being shown, of course any 
medical report would receive exactly the 
same weight in the case of Thomas Mo- 
roney as inthecase of any other prisoner 
in Ireland. With regard to the circum- 
stances in which this imprisonment 
originally took place, the hon. Member 
for Northampton dwelt upon the cireum- 
stances of the O’Grady estate. He did 
hot propose to go at length into that 
subject, which was not germane to the 
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present discussion ; but it was only fair 
to state that the allegation that The 
O’Grady made no concessions to his 
tenants was totally without foundation. 
The rental of the estate was £2,142 in 
1845, and it was £1,616 at the present 
time. After the passing of the Act of 
1881 an independent valuer was ap- 
pointed, and under his advice the rent 
was reduced to £1,616. Moreover, The 
O’Grady had in bad years made a further 
reduction of 15 per cent on judicial and 
of 25 per cent on other rents. The 
rents thus reduced and doubly reduced 
were cheerfully paid by the tenants till 
the Plan of Campaign was started on 
the estate. Moroney, he was informed, 
was one of the trustees under the 
Plan. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH said, he had no 
ersonal knowledge on the subject, but 
e was authorized to contradict the 

statement that Moroney was a trustee. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, whether 

Moroney was a trustee or not, or even 
one of the leaders, was not perhaps very 
material to the question before the 
House, The facts which affected the 
case were that he was adjudged a bank- 
rupt, and was brought before the 
Bankruptcy Court. When before the 
Court he refused to take the oath re- 
quired by law to be taken when a bank- 
rupt was asked to declare his assets. 
And what was the ground of his refusal 
to take the oath? Those whose only 
information came from the hon. Member 
for Northampton would be led to believe 
that Moroney refused to take the oath 
because improper questions were going 
to be asked him, which, upon his part, 
it would be a breach of faith if he 
answered them completely. Nothing of 
the sort. The ground put forward by 
his solicitor for the refusal was that the 
bankruptcy was not a valid nor a proper 
bankruptcy. But the case was carried 
before the Court of Appeal, which de- 
cided that Moroney had been legally 
and properly adjudicated a bankrupt. 
Under what circumstances did Moroney 
refuse to take the oath? Everybody 
who read the proceedings would be per- 
suaded that even if Moroney had not 
been committed for an actual refusal to 
do that which the law said he should do, 
he nevertheless ought to have been com- 
mitted for the specific offence of impro- 
per behaviour in Court. The account 
of the proceedings was very interesting. 
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Judge Boyd requested the bankrupt to 

take the oath, but he declined to do so. 
Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 

Read it consecutively ; read it all. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, amon 
other incidents in the trial he observe 
that Moroney stood up in the witness- 
box and, holding out Bis hands, quoted 
a stanza of patriotic poetry. | Cries 
of *‘ Read it.”] No; hon. members 
who wished to read it could read it for 
themselves. There were doubtless 
oceasions when it was proper to read 
patriotic poetry, but todo so in a Court 
of Justice as aresponse to a request to 
take an oath was neither respectful to 
the Judge nor conducive to the proper 
conduct of legal proceedings. He ad- 
mitted, however, that if that had 
been the only offence the Judge would 
have been very ill-advised to inflict any 
serious term of inprisonment. That 
brought him to the fundamental dis- 
tinction between the case of Moroney 
and every other case which had been 
quoted, which had been wholly lost 
sight of in the speeches of the Mover 
and Seconder. Mr. Justice Mathew— 
not Matthews, as the hon. Member im- 
properly pronounced it—had been 
quoted. He would read a passage from 
his judgment. [The right hon. Gentle- 
man then looked for the passage among 
his papers, but without success.] He 
would not interrupt the course of his 
argument by looking for a passage 
which no doubt would be quoted later 
in the debate, and which was not really 
material to the case, because it would 
be noted that other Judges besides Mr. 
Justice Mathew had been of the same 
opinion. The one case relied upon by 
the hon. Member for Northampton was 
the case of a woman named Davis, who 
insisted upon taking and retaking for- 
cible possession of certain premises. The 
Court, in order to protect the person to 
whom these premises belonged, com- 
mitted the woman Davis for contempt, 
and they continued to commit her from 
time to time, because she absolutely 
declined to give any undertaking that 
she would refrain from repeating the 
offence. A period arrived at which the 
Court ceased to continue the committal, 
and it was on the fact that the Court 
refused to continue the commitment that 
the hon. Member for Northampton based 
his contention. Now, what were the 


words in which the Lord Chief Justice 
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of England assented to this woman 
being no longer committed for con- 
tempt? Were they words which bore 
out the contention of the hon. Member 
for Northampton that there was a limit, 
and ought to be a limit, after which 
committal for contempt should cease ? 
He would read to the House what the 
Lord Chief Justice said— 


‘** T assent to the pro’ order—that is for 
release—and I do so distinctly on the ground 
that it is assented to on behalf of the plaintiff 
in the action as affording him adequate protec- 
tion. When the Court has given its decision, 
and the person against whom the Court has 
decided defies the Court, ignores its decision, 
and persists in persecuting the person com- 
plaining, however reluctant the Court may be, 
it has, in my opinion, no choice but to enforce 
its judgment by the imprisonment of the con- 
tumacious person,” 


It was, therefore, as clear as daylight, 
from the charge given by the Lord 
Chief Justice of England, that had it 
rested simply with the Court—had the 
Court simply to consider the fact that 
they were defied by a continuous course 
of action—they would not have let the 
woman Davis out; and it was solely 
because the plaintiff agreed to allow 
this woman to be let out that the Lord 
Chief Justice aesented to that course 
being taken. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: That is not the 
charge, but the judgment. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he had 
not the same wide experience as the 
hon. Gentleman, and it was possible 
that he had made a slip. But it would 
be sufficient if he accurately and clearly 
gave the substance. Now, the funda- 
mental distinction which lay at the 
bottom of all these judgments for con- 
tempt of Court had been stated by the 
Judges over and over again. If there 
were a continuous defiance of a Court 
of Law, which it was in the power of 
the prisoner at any moment to cease 
making, so long as the defiance 
lasted the imprisonment lasted. To 
go back to the case of Moroney, 
it was not a question of 20 months’ 
imprisonment for refusing to take the 
oath at the time he was first brought 
tu the Court, but he had been put in 
prison until he purged his contempt by 
taking the oath which it was in his 
power to take at any moment. Whether, 
therefore, Judge Boyd was well or ill 
advised, whether the Lord Chief Justice, 
who endorsed the doctrine on which 
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Judge Boyd acted, was right or wrong, 
was not his business. It was clear that 
the case of a prisoner who might get out 
directly he chose to obey the law was 
wholly different from that of a man 
committed to prison for a long and in- 
definite term for an offence which he 
has committed and cannot go back upon. 
In the first case it was merely a method 
of securing obedience to the law; in 
the other it was the exercise of the 
punitive power of the Judge. He would 
say no more on that particular point, 
because it was perfectly clear that the 
whole argument of the hon. Member for 
Northampton fell to the ground if once 
the distinction were ap ars between 
the punitive action of the Judge and the 
action to which he referred. He had 
explained to the House that, in the 
opinion of those best qualified to advise, 
in England there would be no power 
in the Government to interfere at all. 
He had also stated that if law and pre- 
cedent were different in Ireland, if 
there were a power in the Lord Lieu- 
tenant to deal with a prisoner in these 
circumstances as he would deal with a 
prisoner in other circumstances, the re- 
lease of the prisoner would be ordered. 
Leaving, therefore, the specific case of 
Moroney, he wouldask the House to bear 
in mind one or two general considera- 
tions which ought not to be absent from 
their minds in voting on this question. 
The House ought to enter on discus- 
sions of this kind with the utmost cir- 
cumspection and caution. As he under- 
stood the Motion, those who voted for 
it would interpret it as a reflection upon 
the conduct of the Judge in his ordinary 
duty. [Cries of ‘‘No!”] It was cap- 
able of no other interpretation whatever. 
Now, the constitutional method—and 
he believed the only constitutional 
method—of dealing with the conduct of 
Judges was by a Resolution of hoth 
Houses of Parliament. That had some 
effect ; nothing short of that had any 
effect. Suppose this Motion, instead of 
being for the Adjournment of the House, 
was a specific Resolution condemning 
the action of Judge Boyd. Why, 
Judge Boyd would be bound to regard 
it as so much waste paper. If ever that 
House were to control the action of the 
Judges on the Bench, there was an end 
to the independent administration of 
justice in England. But the case was 
even stronger than hehad put it. They 
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were asked to vote, not for a Resolution 
condemning the action of Judge Boyd, 
but for a Resolution that the House 
should adjourn, a very different propo- 
sition, which each man was capable of 
interpreting in his own way. This was 
a good illustration of the extreme incon- 
venience of this mode of raising a ques- 
tion. An hon. Member might vote for 
this Motion because he objected to 
Judge Boyd or to the Chief Secretary. 
Others might vote for it because they 
would like to see the House adjourned. 
The Motion was so drawn that it was 
capable of being voted for from very 
different reasons. It was also capable 
of being voted against for many reasons. 
He did not believe that there was any- 
body on that side of the House who 
thought there was any impropriety in 
the action of the Government, nor 
did he think that anybody on that 
side of the House desired to interfere 
with judicial procedure. Still any hon. 
Member might vote against the Motion 
because he did not wish to stop the 
business of the House. This showed 
the inconvenience of attacking the Ex- 
ecutive Government by Motions for Ad- 
journment, which, if carried, the country 
would be at a loss to interpret. But he 
had a stronger reason for requesting the 
House not to vote for this Motion. The 
Motion was not reallya reflection upon the 
Executive at all, but upon Judge Boyd. 
But Judge Boyd would not be injured 
if the Motion were carried, but the 
House itself. The House would pass a 
Resolution which, in the opinion of the 
Mover, would be a condemnation of the 
Judge. 

Mr. BRADLAUGES said, he intended 
it to reflect upon the Executive. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, from the 
speech of the hon. Gentleman, anybody 
would suppose it to be a Motion against 
the Judge. But the Judge would treat, 
and would be bound to treat, the Reso- 
lution, if carried, with absolute con- 
tempt ; and the House of Commons could 
get nothing but discredit and dishonour 
by a Resolution of this kind attacking 
the Judicial Bench. He hoped, there- 
fore, that the House would hegitate 
before it committed itself to a course 
which before now had brought discredit 
upon its promoters and in the future 
might bring discredit upon it again. So 
far as the Executive was concerned, he 
could only repeat that if it were a ques- 
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tion in which the Executive had the 
power which they possessed in the case 
of ordinary prisoners, they would exer- 
cise that power, if, after a medical in- 
vestigation, it was proved that the 
prisoner’s health was suffering from the 
confinement. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH said, he wished 
to explain that he had not said one soli- 
tary word against the Judge. He cer- 
tainly had not intended to, and his 
impression was that he had not done so. 

Sm CHARLES RUSSELL (Hack- 
ney, 8.) said, he wished to say a few 
words on the subject. He would not, 
in the course of the arguments which he 
intended to address to the House, make 
any attack upon the Judge or the 
Executive Government in Ireland. He 
must say the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary misrepresented the scope 
and the object of the Motion, which did 
not complain expresely or impliedly of 
the Judge. There was no stigma cast on 
Mr. Justice Boyd by this Motion. They 
were resorting to the ordinary expedient 
of moving the Adjournment of the House 
to discuss a matter of definite and urgent 
importance— namely, the long continued 
imprisonment of the man Moroney under 
circumstances which had caused serious 
or to his health, and might endanger 

is life. Therefore, those who voted for 
this Motion might relieve themselves 
from all notion that in supporting it 
they were casting a stigma either on the 
conduct of the Executive or the Judge. 
The right hon. Gentleman, while he said 
that he did not propose to discuss the facts 
of the case, had nevertheless given his 
version of thecase. He agreed to a certain 
extent that the facts were not directly 
germane to the question, but as they had 
been referred to, and in a way which 
did not fit in certainly with the account 
of the facts which he had seen stated, 
and apparently authentically stated, he 
should like to remind the House what 
those facts were. The man Moroney 
was one of a number of tenants upon 
the O’Grady estate. He combined with 
the other tenants to demand an abate- 
ment of rent, which the landlord 
considered unreasonable. Landlords 
generally did consider such demands 
unreasonable. [‘*Oh, oh!”] Well, 
the tenants made the demand, and it 
might be that their demand was unrea- 
sonable. He did not know, and he 
should not stop to consider the matter. 
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Moroney, being a man of means and 
position, took a foremost part in the 
matter. He owed a certain amount of 
rent, and being a foremost man, his 
landlord proceeded to take action against 
him to recover one year’s rent, includ- 
ing the ordinary hanging gale, and he 
did that for the obvious purpose of 
striking at the combination of which 
Moroney was one of the leading men. 
Now Moroney was not in any proper 
sense a bankrupt or insolvent, and he 
left upon his farm sufficient property to 
answer for the amount of rent under pro- 
cess. But, notwithstanding these facts, his 
landlord proceeded to make him a bank- 
rupt with the purpose—and he under- 
stood that it was avowed—of using the 
machinery of the Court of Bankruptcy 
not merely to get at the facts as regarded 
that particular man, but at the facts re- 
lating to the action of the other tenants, 
and Moroney, for that reason and on 
that ground, refused to be sworn. He 
should assume that Judge Boyd in the 
Bankruptcy Court was justified in re- 
quiring the witness to be sworn, and he 
should assume that Moroney committed 
contempt of Court in refusing to be 
sworn. He should not suggest one word 
of blame against Judge Boyd; but it 
must not be assumed, on the other hand, 
that he endorsed his course of action. 
What he did he was authorized to do, 
but was not compelled to do by the Irish 
Statute under which he acted. He might 
have committed Moroney for a definite 
period, and then again called upon him 
to be sworn. He should say, in the first 
place, this—that it was against modern 
precedent, it was against the tendency of 
recent changes in the law and recent ex- 
pressions of judicial opinion, to commit 
any man for a contempt of Court to prison 
for an indefinite period. Moroney by 
his single act committed a contempt of 
Court, and for nothing more and nothing 
less Judge Boyd was justified in punish- 
ing him. He should cite distinguished 
authority of living Judges, and also the 
opinion of one of the greatest jurists 
who had adorned the Bench, Mr. Justice 
Wills. Let him justremind the House 
of the history of tuis subject. This 
old law of committal by Courts of Jus- 
tice for contempt was an anomaly in our 
law, and was not consistent in the wide 
way in which it was exercised with 
modern notions about the limited juris- 
diction and the responsibility of Judges. 
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There were undoubtedly days, not so 
long ago either, when ix the case of 
contempt which concerned the rights of 
private individuals the Court of Chan- 
cery treated as contempt and the Court 
punished private injury done to the 
prejudice of a litigant. There were 
scandalous cases which would not be 
tolerated in the present day—cases of 
long years of imprisonment—but the 
law had altered that. There was the 
Act of 1869—he meant the Debtors Act 
—which limited the period of imprison- 
ment in such cases to 12 months, and 
in the case of County Court Judges 
there was a further restriction of the 
power. How stood judicial authority 
upon the point? As the hon. Member 
for Northampton (Mr. Bradlaugh) had 
pointed out, the decision of Mr, Justice 
Mathew was not seriously impugned by 
Lord Coleridge, and Mr. Justice Mathew 
said— 

‘* The commitment until the defendant con- 
sents to give evidence would not, in my judg- 
ment, be a proper order to make.” 

He (Sir Charles Russell) wanted to 
know what was this unless it be that 
very thing. How long was this wretched 
man to be kept in prison? He had 
already been very close upon two years 
in gaol. Was he to be kept there 
two years more or five years more? 
Was there no Statute of Limita- 
tions? High as was the authority of 
Mr. Justice Mathew, he would cite an 
authority higher than his. He thought 
if bon. Sect had been aware of the 
opinion of Mr. Justice Wills they would 
hardly have allowed the right hon. 
Gentleman to make that very wild state- 
ment of their views. He would refer to 
the case of Fernandez, which came for 
review before the Court presided over by 
Chief Justice Earle. The case was on all 
fours with the present one, and Mr. 
Justice Wills pointed out, as aleo Chief 
Justice Earle, that the only remedy 
was an appeal to the Crown in the 
nature of an appeal for mercy. This 
proceeding was in the nature of an 
appeal for mercy; and, as they all 
knew, the action of the Crown meant 
the initiative and action of the Executive. 
In the case just referred to, he was re- 
minded that the committal was six 
months only. He admitted that it had 
not been the custom of the Executive to 
interfere with commitments for con- 
tempt which consisted in disobebience to 
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orders in matters concerning private pro- 
perty—as, for instance, the return of 
money or the execution of deeds of con- 
veyance; but he did not admit that in 
such cases the Executive had not the 
right to interfere, because it had been 
laid down upon the highest authority, 
adopted again and again by the Jud 
that contempt of Court was sething lous 
than crime, punishable by fine or im- 
prisonment. In the cases of the class 
he referred to, the Executive had, he 
maintained, the absolute right to inter- 
fere, although he admitted they would 
only be justified in interfering in ex- 
treme cases. Was it to be said that 
when there was a criminal in gaol 
under the care and guardianship of the 
Crown, that there was any limitation 
of the power of the Crown to open the 
prison doors and set him free? His 
argument was that contempt was a 
crime, and that it was treated as a 
crime, and it followed tbat the Crown, 
by the exercise of its prerogative, to 
which there was no limitation, could 
open the prison doors to any person so 
charged. He did not want in any way 
to weaken the appeal which was made ta 
the House to put pressure upon the 
Executive, and he had not said a word 
to suggest that originally the Executive 
was in any way responsible. There 
was in this case no continuing necessity 
for the purpose of public justice or for 
the assertion of any private right that 
Moroney should now be examined. Now 
that the attention of the Executive had 
been called to the case; now that it was 
clear that this man’s health was injured 
and that his life might be endangered ; 
when it was reported that the balance of 
his reason was disturbed, he affirmed 
that the Executive might well listen to 
the appeal that was made tothem. It 
needed no voice from the grave to tell 
them that if the Executive would but ex- 
press the faintest opinion—after consult- 
ing Judge Boyd, which he did not think 
was necessary, although it might be 
courteous—that this man had suffered 
enough; that his punishment had been 
totted to the last figure; and that there 
was no reason why he should be im- 
prisoned until he was — bereft of 
reason, there would be no difficulty ia 
effecting his release from prison. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he wished 
to add, by way of explanation, that he 
believed, rightly or wrovgly, the Execu- 
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tive had not the power to deal with the 
length of this man’s imprisonment ; it 
was open to doubt whether they could 
release him as they could an ordinary 
prisoner; but he had stated, and he 
would repeat, that if they had the 
power it should be exercised. 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir | 


Ricuarp WesstTeEr) (Isle of Wight) said, 
that his hon. and learned Friend (Sir 
Charles Russell) in his opening remarks 
disclaimed any intention of attacking 
Judge Boyd, but, in spite of the dis- 
claimer of his hon. and learned Friend, 
his observations amounted to an attack 
upon Judge Boyd for having pronounced 
a wrong sentence. He would, however, 
meet his hon. and learned Friend on 
his own ground. He was sorry that his 
hon. and learned Friend had not quoted 
Mr. Justice Wills at length, for in the 
ease of Fernandez, Mr. Justice Wills 
simply referred to the fact that there 
might be an appeal to the Crown in a 
case of a punitive sentence; and no 
single authority had been cited to show 
that the Executive could interfere to re- 
lease a man who was in prison in circum- 
stances similar to those of Moroney. 
It was possible that in Ireland in such 
a case the Executive might have power 
to interfere with a man’s imprison- 
ment on account of the condition 
of his health; but in England, unless 
a Judge who had made an order 
of commitment, made an order of dis- 
charge, no Executive officer had any 
power to order the release of a man 
imprisoned as Moroney was. If an 
attempt were made to release Moroney 
by writ of habeas corpus or any other 
process, the production by the gaoler of 
the order of the Judge committing the 
man to prison would be a conclusive 
answer to any such attempt. Neither 
the Home Secretary nor any other per- 
son had the slightest right to make an 
orderof discharge. The analogy from 
the Debtors Act failed altogether. 

Sm CHARLES RUSSELLsaid he had 
quoted it as an instance of the tendency 
of modern legisiation. 

Sm RICHARD WEBSTER said that 
it was no instance. But how did the 
matter stand? This was an attack on 
the Judge or on the Executive. The 
imprisonment of this man was ordered 
under the section of the Statute, and 
the conditions of imprisonment and of 
release were ;clearly defined by the 
Statute. It said— 
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| **Tf any person shall refuse to be sworn, or 
shall refuse to answer any lawful question put 
by the Court, or shall not fully answer such 
question, it shall be lawful to the Court by 
warrant to commit such person to such prison 
as such Court shall think fit, there to remain 
without bail until he or she shall submit him- 
self or herself to such Court to be sworn and 
full answers make to the satisfaction of such 
| Court to all such lawful questions.” 

The sentence in this case was not a 
punitive sentence. The man was com- 
mitted to prison only until he purged 
his contempt, and he had in his own 
hands the power to unlock the prison 
door. The Act relating to imprison- 
ment for debt had no bearing what- 
ever upon proceedings in bankruptcy 
or imprisonment for contempt. No 
one could assert that the Government 
had anything to do, directly or in- 
directly, with the length of the sen- 
tence. And, indeed, it depended upon 
the prisoner himself even more than 
the learned Judge. The hon. and 
learned Member for South Hackney 
could not, and did not, suggest that 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary had anything to do with the 
sentence, or that the vernment had 
anything to do with lengthening it ; 
nor did he suggest that Judge Boyd 
was wrong in gy this man to 
prison for contempt. Neither the Go- 
vernment nor the learned Judge had 
anything to do with the length of 
the sentence. The Judge merely acted 
in accordance with the Statute, and it 
would bea lamentable thing for this 
country if it were supposed that the 
Executive could interfere with the 
Judges and cut down their sentences. 
No one could assert it to be desirable 
that the Executive should interfere, 
directly or indirectly, with sentences of 
this kind. If this man’s health re- 
quired his release, that was a matter 
which ought to be carefully considered ; 
but this Motion could only be taken 
either as an attempt to undermine the 
authority of the Judge, whose conduct 
could not justly be impeached, or to 
insinuate misconduct on the part of the 
Executive, which had nothing to do with 
the matter. 

Mr. HALDANE (Haddington) said, 
the right hon. and learned Attorney 
General had absolutely and entirely 
missed the point of the Motion made 
on the Opposition side of the House. 
They did not attack the conduct of any 
Judge. What they asserted and insisted 
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on was that there was something wrong 
in the state of the law that allowed this 
man to be kept in prison, and that it 
was the duty of the Government to take 
such steps as should remedy what they 
conceived to be a at injustice. It 
was said that no Resolution of this 
House could bring about the release of 
this man. He subscribed to the prin- 
ciple that Judges should be left inde- 
pendent of any Resolutions of the 
House of Commons. But if the Govern- 
ment assented to this Motion it would 
be an intimation that they would be 
favourable to a Bill being introduced 
for this man’s release. There were two 
ways in which it was possible for the 
Government to give effect to the wish of 
the House in this matter. In the first 
place, if it was true—and it had been 
shown beyond all question that it was 
true—that contempt of Court was a 
criminal offence, then it seemed to him 
that the clemency of the Crown in the 
form of a pardon might be well extended 
to the man Moroney. Why should the 
Executive not interfere in this matter ? 
A pardon from the Crown would in all 
probability release the man from prison. 
If the Government submitted to the 
House a Bill for an alteration of the law 
for the purpose of releasing Moroney, it 
would certainly receive every support 
from that side of the House. If this 
man had been tried at the Old Bailey 
for contempt of Court he would have 
been sentenced at the most to 12 
months’ imprisonment. Yet in this 
case, where the offence was a small one, 
Moroney was imprisoned for an indefi- 
nite period. The law on the subject of 
contempt of Court required amendment, 
and in 1883 Lord Selborne introduced a 
measure with this object. Mr. Justice 
Mathew, in the recent case of Mrs. 
Davies, pointed out that it was against 
the policy of the law that a person 
should be kept in prison indefinitely for 
contempt of Court. This was a criminal 
offence which a Judge had power to deal 
with summarily, but which was also 
triable by indictment, and since if tried 
by indictment the person guilty of con- 
tempt would be sentenced to a definite 
and moderate term of imprisonment, it 
was not right that he should, under the 
summary process, be kept in prison in- 
definitely. He thought the time had 
come when some restriction ought to be 
put on the power of Judges who might 

e inritated with the conduct of some 
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person brought before him, and who 
might order that person to be imprisoned 


| for an indefinite period. If contempt of 
| Court was an offence against the law, it 


ought to be tried in the ordinary way. 
They made no attack on the conduct of 
any Judge of the land. They simply 
asked the Government to assist them 
in amending the law in the shortest 
possible manner, or to exercise the 
clemency of the Crown by releasing this 
prisoner. 

Sm HENRY JAMES (Bury, Lan- 
cashire) said, that if the object of those 
who made the Motion were to effect an 
alteration in the law, that purpose would 
not be carried out immediately by ad- 
journing the House. He was glad to 

ear from his hon. and learned Friend 
the Member for South Hackney (Sir 
Charles Russell) that there was no sug- 
gestion that there had been any error or 
fault in the Judge who had made the 
order of commitment. It must be as- 
sumed that the order had been well 
made; for there was a remedy for the 
subject who had been committed by a 
wrong order by writ of habeas corpus. 
He would ask the House to consider the 
case, supposing it were one of a fraudu- 
lent bankrupt who had no honourable 
motives. Suppose the Court knew that 
he had large property somewhere, about 
which he would give no information. 
What course was the Court to take? 
The Court was bound to tell him that 
he must give an account of his property; 
or that if he refused to obey the Court, 
he should remain in prison until he 
did—a thing which could be done at any 
moment. Therefore the case must be 
assumed, whatever the motives of the 
man in refusing to answer the question, 
to be a defiance of the law, and hon. 
Members should take care that through 
their dealings with the action of a Court 
of Justice the law should not be set at 
defiance. His hon. and learned Friend 
had pointed to the fact that the man 
Moroney had remained in prison 22 
months. But he need not have re- 
mained 22 hours, because he could at 
any time obey the order of the Court 
and cease to set it at defiance. He was 
not prepared on the moment to express 
a confident opinion on the question 
whether the Hrecutive had the right to 
recommend the Crown in this case to 
remit the sentence. He did not know 
how a sentence could be remitted which 
was for the purpose of asserting that a 
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man should do a certain thing, and that 
when he had done it he should be free 
from custody. But if the sentence were 
for a positive period, then there would 
be powers within the Executive to remit 
the sentence. As to the remitting of a 
sentence that was not positive, they 
were on very delicate ground. If it 
were declared that the Crown had such 
wer, the Court would be prevented 
rom carrying out its decree that a 
specific performance should be carried 
into effect; and that was a condition in 
which the Executive and Parliament 
ought to be very careful how they in- 
terfered. If it were true that there was 
any ground for the suggestion that the 
man was bereft of reason—that this con- 
duct resulted, not from contumacy, but 
from gross eccentricities of character, it 
was a matter which ought to be con- 
sidered to the fullest extent. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I have pro- 
mised that we will carefully consider 
this matter, and we have been doing so 
for days. 

Sm HENRY JAMES said, he would 
suggest to the Government that the most 
generous consideration should be given 
tosuch arguments. By so doing no one 
would be condemned ; the original sen- 
tence would not be pronounced wrong 
or the Executive unduly dilatory. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) 
said, that with any of the propositions 
of the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
whe had just sat down he would not 
quarrel. The Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land had stated that the Executive were 
under no responsibility or liability in 
this matter, and that, therefore, the 
Motion must be an attack upon the 
learned Judge. He (Mr. T. M. Healy) 
thought it a most remarkable thing that 
the Chief Secretary, who was unable to 
answer any of the questions as to 
Moroney’s health, was, at the same time, 
fully armed to answer the hon. Member 
for Northampton (Mr. Bradlaugh) on 
the details of the O’Grady estate. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I am well 
acquainted with the details of the Plan 
of Campaign estates. Moroney’s case 
has been under the consideration of the 
Lords Justices for the past six days. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY asked why, if 
that were so, an answer had not been 

iven to the Question of his hon. Friend. 

e held in his hand the Return of Pri- 
soners for Contempt of Court, dated 
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April 13, 1888, and in that he found the 
case of Thomas Moroney referred to in 
the following words :—‘‘ Physical con- 
dition good; mental condition indiffe- 
rent.” This was eight months ago, 
and the Government had been in posses- 
sion of the doctor’s report all that time. 
From the Chief Secretary’s reference to 
the man’s behaviour in Court, it was 
evident that he had been aware of his 
eccentricities from the first. In prison 
precautions were taken against the pos- 
sibility of Moroney committing suicide, 
and he had been deprived of those 
things to which a sane prisoner was 
entitled ; and, while they did this, they 
punished him, as if he were a sane 
man for a breach of prison discipline. 
Where the responsibility of the Execu- 
tive began was, that they had received 
the doctor’s report and had done nothing 
for eight months afterwards. He had 
visited the man a fortnight ago, and he 
hardly knew him; his hair was grey, 
and his features and frame emaciated. 
It had been stated that the man when 
in custody could at any time have 
ae gree his contempt. But no attempt 
ad been made to take him before the 
Court; he had had no a rg of 
urging his contempt; but for the 
otion brought forward he might have 
rotted in prison. What could Moroney 
do? Notice would have to be given to 
the Court, not by anyone friendly to 
Moroney, but by the petitioning credi- 
tors. He would make no observation 
on the conduct ofthe Judge. He would 
admit that the Judge had no other 
option than to commit Moroney in the 
first instance. But there were other 
landlords besides The O’Grady who had 
tried bankruptcy proceedings ; they were 
tried by Mr. Brooke on the Coolgrean 
estate. Moroney had cattle and stoc 
on his farms enough to satisfy the land- 
lord’s claim five times over; and the 
landlord could have seized them, but he 
would not. That showed that this bank- 
ruptey proceeding was a bogus and 
sham proceeding. Moroney did not owe 
a shilling to any man in the world ex- 
cept his landlord. When a Judge was 
aware that proceedings were taken in 
his Court—not for a genuine purpose of 
bankruptcy, but for the purpose of sub- 
jecting a man toa kind of inquisition, 
he should not favour such a course. 
What was the action of the other bank- 
ruptey Judge—Judge Millar—when a 
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man named M‘Carthy and others were 
committed? They had not been in gaol 
more than two or three months when 
Judge Millar ordered their release, and 
Judge Millar was as good a Conserva- 
tive as Judge Boyd. Therefore, if any 
attack was made upon Judge Boyd, it 
was made by the action of his official 
colleague. The House, then, should 
not treat this matter as if it was dealing 
with the case of an ordinary bankrupt. 
They ought to deal with it as from the 
start—an abuse of the process of the 
Court, and, for his (Mr. T. M. Healy’s) 
part, he declared that if he were in 
Moroney’s place—and eertainly he 
would have no desire to commit a con- 
tempt of the Court over which Judge 
Boyd presided— he would do exactly the 
same thing. If proceedings were levelled 
against him for the purpose of 
making him betray his comrades, the 
poorer men with whom he had been 
working, when he had plenty of means 
to meet the claim, it would have been a 
point of honour with him to face the con- 
sequences. Nobody, and especially a 
member of the Executive or a member 
of the Judiciary, could be ignorant of 
what was the mind of Parliament on this 
matter. In the Session of 1883 a Bill 
was brought into the House of Lords, 
and passed without a Division, limiting 
the term of punishment for contempt to 
imprisonment for three months. Moroney 
had received more than seven times that 
punishment, which Lord Selborne, who 
was the father of the Act he referred to, 
thought was sufficient. That Bill of 
Lord Selborne’s had no doubt been in- 
troduced with the concurrence of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Bury, whose treatment, he must say, of 
questions connected with Ireland had 
always contrasted favourably with that 
of his Colleagues. With regard to the 
power of the Executive to interfere, it 
should be remembered that the Bank- 
ruptey Judge was not a Judge of the 
Superior Court. His salary was voted 
by that House year after year. Here 
they had a statutory tribunal, and the 
position was wholly different from the 
case of a Judge of the ar aed Court. 
It was an inhuman thing that with this 
Report on Moroney’s health staring 
them in the face no action had been 
taken on it for eight months. He wished 
to tell the Government that that report 
had had one important and unhappy 
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effect, and that was an effect upon 
Moroney himself. It would have been 
a more humane thing if Dr. Carte, 
instead of baldly and nakedly putting 
the statement he had done in the Blue 
Book about Moroney’s health, had made 
a confidential statement to the Govern- 
ment. Which of them in the course of 
23 months’ confinement, and brooding 
over this brutal statement that the men- 
tal condition was unsatisfactory, would 
not be affected by it ? Even if the man’s 
head was indifferent at the time, Dr. 
Carte, instead of baldly stating it in the 
Blue Book, should have communicated it 
long before to the Government. He 
charged Dr. Carte with a very grave 
dereliction in this matter. Either he 
made a prior Report to the Government 
or he did not. If he did not make a 
prior Return, but waited for this Return, 
then he said Dr. Uarte misconceived his 
duty ; but if he did make a report to 
the Government then the Government 
had knowledge of Moroney’s health, 
and were equally responsible. There- 
fore, instead of saying that Motion was 
an attack on the Government, he re- 
garded it as a Motion directed to the 
Executive, and that they should punish 
a man whom they themselves declared 
was in a mental condition which was 
unsatisfactory—that they should punish 
him on bread and water, and treat him 
as a man in full possession of his mental 
faculties, was a gross misuse of their 
powers. If this had been the case of an 
Englishman or a fraudulent bankrupt 
he would have been released long ago. 
It was because this was a political im- 
risonment that this man was detained. 
f it were the case of a twopence-half- 
penny bankrupt, or of some landlord 
who would not pay his debt, the man 
would long since have been released 
under a report of this kind, and it was 
a shame and a scandal that with the re- 

rt staring them in the face for the 
ast eight months, they continued in- 
flicting punishment on this man when 
his health was indiffersnt, and that, 
instead of giving him additional time 
for exercise they should have arraigned 
him, as they did the other day, before 
three magistrates, and sentenced him to 
a further period of bread and water. 
He declared it was a monstrous thing, 
and would not have happened in any 
other country, and would only be done 
in Ireland for political purposes. He 
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contended this was a Motion directed 
against the Executive, against the pri- 
son officials, and against the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary; and it 
could have no other aim or object. 
The prison rules were being construed 
against this unfortunate man. He (Mr. 
T. M. Healy) visited him the other day, 
and asked him upon what grounds he 
had been put on bread and water. Be- 
fore Moroney could reply the Governor 
interfered, saying that he would not 
allow him to be asked anything with 
regard to the sentence, the Court which 
passed it, or the grounds of such sen- 
tence. He(Mr. T. M. Healy) brought 
the prison rules, and asked the Governor 
to be good enough to refer him to any 
rule which forbade such ; but he refused 
to do so, saying he declined to be cross- 
examined. ‘I decline,” he said, ‘ to 
give you any information. I am acting 
upon my instructions.” He (Mr. T. M. 
Healy) told the Governor he should per- 
sist in asking this question; and he 
again put the query to Moroney, who 
was at once trundled out of the visitors’ 
room. He denounced such a course of 
procedure as being contrary to the pri- 
son rules. The Governor was bound to 
act on the rules. If he acted on private 
instructions or private letters, such as 
the right hon. Gentleman was going to 
address to the Land Purchase Commis- 
sioners—if he was going to act on Execu- 
tive communications — he was grossly 
neglecting and betraying his duty. What 
was the power resident in the Governor 
to prevent this first-class misdemeanant 
being asked with regard to his treat- 
ment in prison? What was the power 
to prevent Moroney from having the 
visits of his friends, to which he was 
entitled ? Why was that visit cut short 
when a question was being asked on 
the matter, which was nut prohibited 
by the prison rules? He declared that 
the prison rules were being broken in 
regard to this man. The Government 
regarded him as a political prisoner, 
and they treated him accordingly. They 
could show him nothing in the prison 
rules which entitled them to violate the 
Statute regarding this man, which 
enabled him to have a visit for a cer- 
tain period each day. Now, they said 


if this man was in ill health they would 
have it inquired into; but they would 
only say that when the Adjournment of 
the House was moved. And when they 
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attacked the hon. Member for North- 
ampton for moving the Adjournment, 
he would ask them what other oppor- 
tunity had they of calling attention to 
the matter? Finally, let him tell the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary that in his days of nature—in the 
days when he sat below the Gangway 
on the other side of the House—he was 
not slow to use such a method himself— 
he had moved the Adjournment of the 
House about the Kilmainham Treaty. 
Now, however, hon. Members were 
guilty of a criminal act in moving the 
Adjournment because prisoners were not 
released. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER ( Wolver- 
hampton, E.) said, he must protest against 
the Constitutional position laid down by 
the Attorney General (Sir Richard 
Webster) and the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for Bury (Sir 
Henry James), who applied to all per- 
sons exercising judicial authority in this 
country the great Constitutional privi- 
leges conferred on the Judges of the 
Supreme Court since the time of the 
Revolution of 1688—namely, absolute 
irresponsibility to Parliament and to the 
Executive. In the case of a Judge of 
the Bankruptcy Court, a Stipendiary 
Magistrate, or others of an inferior class, 
it was unnecessary to move by means of 
an Address to the Crown in order to 
remove their authority. 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappen) (Dublin Uni- 
versity) said that the Irish Bankruptcy 
Act constituting this Court provided for 
a Judge’s removal by an Address to the 
Throne from both Houses of Parlia- 
ment. 

Mrz. HENRY H. FOWLER said that 
this was not his point. The test was 
that if the salary ot the Judge was paid 
out of the Consolidated Fund Parlia- 
ment had no right to interfere; but it 
had aright to review the conduct of any 
officer of the Crown whose stipend was 
voted in Committee of that House; and 
before he knew of the Motion. which had 
been made he intended himself to move 
in Committee a reduction of the salary 
of Judge Boyd. He also pro- 
tested against the doctrine that the 
Crown had no right to interfere in a 
sentence of that kind. This was the 
erux of the case. Admitting the 
propriety and legality of the question 
put and the impropriety and illegality 
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of the refusal to answer it, he submitted 
to the House that Moroney had been 
sufficiently punished by 23 months’ 
imprisonment, and that it was now the 
duty of the Executive Government to 
interfere. The doctrine of the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Member for 
Bury was that if the Government were 
satisfied that they had wer in 
the event of that man’s health being 
imperilled, they should interfere. The 
condition as to his health should be 
rejected altogether. The Attorney 
General had laid it down positively that 
-the Crown had no power to interfere, 
and that contention had met with the 
approval of the right hon. and learned 

ember for Bury. But the opinion of 
Mr. Justice Wills, which had already 
been referred to, was in opposition to 
that view, and it had been approved of 
by Chief Justice Earle in the same case. 
He saia, ‘‘We are not a Court of 
Appeal from the Court of Assize. Ifthe 
party is dissatisfied, or thinks he is 
aggrieved, he may apply tothe Sovereign, 
and the Sovereign may give him redress.” 
Hon. Members on that side of the House 
were appealing to the Sovereign through 
the Irish Executive to exercise the pre- 
rogative of mercy. He should go into 
the Lobby on that ground alone, and he 
trusted that hon. Members on both sides 
of the House would do so likewise, under 
the firm conviction that this man had 
suffered sufficiently. 

Sm HENRY JAMES said, his right 
hon. Friend had entirely misunderstood 
him. He had endeavoured to express 
to the House his view that where the 
punishment was a fixed term and puni- 
tive, the judgment of Mr. Justice Wills 
and Chief Justice Earle was correct, and 
the Crown had the power of inter- 
ference; his doubt was whether, in the 
absence of any precedent to that effect, 
where the judgment was merely in 
order that a thing should be done, and 
where the moment the thing was done 
the man was released, the same power 
oxisted as in the case of a punitive 
sentence. 





Question put. 

The House divided : — Ayes 159; 
Noes 195: Majority 36.—(Div. List, 
No. 316.) 
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SITTINGS OF THE HOUSE. 
OBSERVATIONS, 


Tse FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrn) (Strand, 
Westminster) said, he did not propose 
to proceed with the Motion for the sus- 
pension for the rest of the Session of 
the midnight Rule, and the half-past 
five Rule on Wednesdays, so far as 
Supply and Ways and Means were con- 
cerned, in the hope that they might 
during the evening or to-morrow arrive 
at some understanding which met the 
general convenience and good feeling of 
the House. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


LAND PURCHASE (IRELAND) BILL. 


(Mr. Arthur Balfour, Mr. Solicitor General for 
Ireland, Mr. Secretary Matthews.) 


[BILL 385.] THIRD READING. 
Order for Third Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be now read the third 
time.” 


Dr. CLARK (Caithness), on rising to 
move that the Bill be read a third time 
that day three months, said that he was 
totally opposed to the principle of the 
Bill; he thought it one of the worst 
measuresever brought before the House. 
Large tracts of land were originally 
given in consideration of certain ser- 
vices. These services were replaced by 
a tax which Parliament, when but a 
Trades Union of Landlords, had abol- 
ished. It was now proposed by this 
Bill to constitute a new class of free- 
holders, who also would render neither 
service nor tax. The discussions upon 
the Bill had disclosed the false pretences 
upon which the original Act was ob- 
tained, and these pretences could no 
longer be advanced. It was urged that 
the money was to be applied in the dis- 
turbed districts; but as a matter of fact 
it had been spent principally in the quiet 
districts. Under the Bill they would 
have one man purchasing more than one 
farm, and another system of landlordism 
would be developed and, as was the 
case in France, the new landlords would 
be very much worse than those they had 
replaced. The Bill attempted, by aside 
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wind, to undo the legislation of 1881, 
and would create a new system of land 
tenure in Ireland. In establishing a 
new set of owners, equity demanded 
that the value of Irish land should not 
be determined by the exercise of duress. 
Before anything was done, the Irish 
landlords should be placed on the same 
footing as Scotch pe English landlords, 
who did not possess the exemptions and 
privileges of the Irish owners. The 
value of Irish land should be deter- 
mined by its burdens. Just now the 
value was fictitious ; it had been created 
by legislation, and was not the natural 
value. But even if all the burdens that 
ought to be borne by the Irish landlords 
were borne by them, he should still 
object to the Bill before the House, be- 
cause he was as much opposed to a 
peasant owner of five acres as he was to 
a Peer owner of 500 acres. He con- 
tended that it would be wrong and unjust 
to lead the poor Irish peasant into the 
trap of buying the thing called economic 
rent, because it would be inevitably 
taken from him by taxation. If con- 
clusion, he opposed that measure because 
the system established under it was 
neither a just nor an enduring one, and 
he would be no party to misleading the 
Irish peasant into spending his money 
to purchase a thing which would be in- 
evitably taken from him. He begged 
to move that the Bill be read a third 
time that day three months. 





Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word “ now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “upon this 
day three months.”,—( Dr. Clark.) 


Question proposed, ‘That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Notice taken that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


Mr. COMMINS (Roscommon, S8.) 
said, he opposed the third reading for 
two reasons. The first was that the Bill 
would do nothing whatever to remedy 
the evils complained of in Ireland, and 
the second was that it would produce an 
evil on its own account hy tending to 
prevent the accumulation of capital, and 
to perpetuate, in an impersonal way, 
rack-renting, arrears, and evictions. 
The effect of the measure would be to 
convert the tenant into an incumbered 
proprietor, who would not be relieved 
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in the smallest degree from the present 
pressure of rent and arrears. The poor 
rate, the improvement rate, the county 
cess, and the other imposts now wholly 
or in part borne by the landlord, which 
would now fall on the purchasing tenant, 
would make the instalments about 17} 
per cent over the old rent. It would be 
most useful information if the Govern- 
ment would furnish particulars of the 
burdens on the land which the pur- 
chasers would have to discharge. The 
purchasing tenants would be more rack- 
rented than before, and evictions would 
follow to such an extent that the occu-- 
= would find the State more merci- 
ess than their former landlords. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) said, he held that the security 
was worthless; but, apart from that, on 
principle, the Bill was not entitled to 
their approval. ‘The Party opposite 
alleged that they had a mandate to up- 
hold the Union; but he had never heard 
it alleged that they had a mandate to 
carry out a scheme of purchase at the 
cost of the British taxpayer. The 
necessity of an independent valuation 
as the basis of purchase transactions 
had been insisted upon by the right 
hon. Member for West Birmingham 
(Mr. J. Chamberlain), who ought to 
have been present to reiterate the views 
he urged in opposition to the Land Bill 
of the Leader of the Opposition. It 
had been admitted in the case of Lord 
Dillon’s estate that the rents of the 
holdings could not be made out of the 
land, and yet these rents might be made 
the bases of purchase transactions. 
Such bargains could not satisfy the 
rack-rented tenants, and, therefore, 
could not lead to the pacification of the 
country. But the tenants could not be 
free agents while the country was under 
coercion and eviction for arrears was 
used as the engine of compulsory pur- 
chase. Instead of allowing the land- 
lords to walk off with the whole of the 
money at once, they should be content 
to take the instalments as they were re- 
ceived by the Government, upon whom 
would rest the cost of collection. This 
was the most socialistic measure that 
had ever been attempted to be passed. 
It was in direct opposition to the pria- 
ciple of land nationalization, and would 
reproduce all the evils of the present 
system of landlordism, and for these 
reasons he should vote against it. 
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Sir WILFRID LAWSON (Cumber- 
land, Cockermouth) said, he did not 
quite agree with the statement that had 
been made that this Bill was being 

assed almost without discussion, though 
it was quite true that the discussion had 
been all on one side. They had spent 
nine days over the Bill, und he thought 
those days had been well spent, for they 
had cleared the air and explained to the 
country the real nature of this land 
purchase policy. It was quite clear that 
there would never again be a Liberal 
land purchase policy. The debate on 
‘the second reading had been a most ex- 
cellent one. The leader of the Irish 
Party made the speech of a statesman, 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Derby (Sir William Harcourt) made 
the speech of a first-rate debater, and 
the noble Lord the Member for South 
Paddington (Lord Randolph Churchill) 
made the speech of a first-rate political 
acrobat. The late Sir Stafford Northcote 
once quoted an old saying that the only 
way to govern the Irish was to go among 
them with a thick stick in one hand and 
a heavy purse in the other. This wasa 
very accurate description of the present 
poliey of the Government—a mixture of 
coercion and corruption. In other words 
—doses of coercion followed by drafts of 
money. The policy of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
and his supporters, however, was neither 
to bully nor to bribe, but to let the Irish 
people govern themselves, and, there- 
fore, they opposed this Bill for this, 
among other reasons, that it was rejected 
by the 85 Nationalist members of 
Ireland, and only supported by the 15 
landlordist Members. This debate was 
certainly in one respect unprecedented— 
it was the first occasion on which Irish 
Members had ever been known to refuse 
to receive money for their country. But 
this he regarded as a grand tribute to 
the poliey of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. 
E. Gladstone). Irish Members said they 
wanted justice, not alms. It was also a 
tribute to the democracy of this country, 
because it proved that the Irish people 
knew that the English democracy were 
willing to give them that justice that 
was once called the miracle worker. It 
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was absurd to represent this Bill as in- 
tended for the benefit of the tenants. It 
was a “ Landlords’ Gratification Bill,” 
to enable them, out of the pockets of the 
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British taxpayer, to get more than the . 
market price of their property. The 
Conservative Party had fallen a little in 
his (Sir Wilfrid Lawson’s) esteem durin 
the last 10 days. He had conside 
that if they were guod at anything they 
were good at electioneering, but they 
had taken a step which would ruin them 
for ever with the constituencies in putting 
this policy beforethe country. It might 
be said that this was only a modifica- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lothian’s scheme 


which they supported, but that 
scheme was part of a great policy of 
pacification. Many things, however, 


had occurred since then. The opinion 
of the country on this matter had been 
made known, and the Liberal Party 
would not fall into the trap again. The 
noble Lord the Member for South Pad- 
dington recently said we were living 
under a brutal system and in a brutish 
manner. That was quite true. The 
policy of the Government in Ireland 
was to treat the people like brutes. 
He (Sir Wilfrid Lawson) agreed with 
Mr. Michael Davitt that it was an ex- 
traordinary thing to say ‘' we will settle 
the land question before we give them 
Home Rule.” Those who believed in 
Home Rule ought in consistency to 
leave this question to be dealt with by 
an Irish Parliament. But though he 
said this, it must not be supposed that 
he did not pity the Irish landlords. 
He pitied everybody who was in a false 

sition, and the landlords both in Eng- 
and and Ireland had been in a false 
position. Hitherto they had been a 
species of petty princes, legislators, and 
magistrates, and masters oi the people. 
But the time had now gone by owing to 
two causes—the fall in prices and the 
rise in democracy. He would rather 
vote for a Bill unblushingly brought 
in to relieve landlords than for a mea- 
sure sush as this, which violated every 
principle of political economy. Hoe 
wanted to do justice to the noble Lord 
the Member for South Paddington. 
There was no one in this country who 
talked such a mixture of sense and non- 
sense. The noble Lord said the other 
night, ‘‘Remember that we are going 
on with this sort of thing for three years 
more.” That was a serious thing for 
everybody. It was a serious thing for 
the noble Lord; it was difficult for 
him for three years to go on running 
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with the aristocratic hare and hunting 
with the democratic hounds. It wasa 
serious thing for Ireland. Well might 
his hon, Friends from Ireland look with 
dismay to three years of coercion, of 
arbitrary arrests and imprisonments, of 
the breaking up of meetings, and the 
kidnapping of Members. But it was a 
serious thing for the Liberal Party also, 
because Lord Salisbury and the sympa- 
thizing statesmen who sat on the Bench 
below had made up their minds 
to stop all progress for the next three 
years. But the Liberal Party had 
counted tho cost; they had put their 
hand to the plough, and they would 
not look back. The Liberal Party were 
at this moment more true to their prin- 
ciples than ever before, and they in- 
tended to go steadily on until the time 
of this tyranny was past and such 
annoying questions were over as 
they had just spent nine nights upon, 
questions with which that House was 
not competent to cope, but which would 
be left to the voice of the Irish 
_— and the votes of an Irish Par- 
iament. 

Coroner SAUNDERSON (Armagh, 
N.) said, he had listened with consider- 
able attention to the speech of the hon. 
Baronet. He looked upon the hon. 
Baronet as an interesting specimen—a 
Radical and at the same time a land- 
Jord. He listened with great curiosity to 
hear whether the hon. Baronet would in- 
form the House how he dealt with his 
tenants. He would like to know whether 
the hon. Baronet ever asked for his rent ? 
|Sir Witrrmp Lawson: They pay it 
well.| He would like to know whether, 
if the hon. Baronet’s tenants refused to 
pay, they were left in undisturbed 
occupancy of their holdings, whether 
the hon. Baronet dealt with them in that 
a manner in which Irish 
andlords were expected to deal with 
theirs, and whether if a tenant refused 
to pay the hon. Baronet said to him, 
“You are doing perfectly right. Do 
not pay.” If he did that he should look 
upon the hon. Baronet as taking a logicel 
stand. He found, however, that Radical 
landlords were just as fond of their rent 
as Irish landlords undoubtedly were. 
And now he ventured to entreat the 
indulgence of the House for a few mo- 
ments, in order to vindicate his accuracy 
as a true prophet. The House would 
remember when, on a former occasion, 
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the right hon. Gentieman the Member 
for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone) 
cited an instance of a certain Mary 
Colleton, to prove how hard and unjust 
Irish landlords were on their tenants in 
pressing for arrears, he said thatfan able 
and assiduous friend had informed him 
about all the details. He ventured to 
warn the right hon. Gentleman against 
that able and assiduous friend. 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.) rose to 
Order. He said that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lo- 
thian was not now in his place, and he 
asked whether the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman opposite was in Order in 
referring toa particular debate which 
had taken place a short time ago. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. and gal- 
lant Gentleman is referring to a debate 
on the first reading of this same Bill. 

Coronet SAUNDERSON said, he 
was perfectly aware that this was a 
very disagreeable question to hon. Mem- 
bers Fag The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Mid Lothian re- 
ferred to this case to prove that Irish 
landlords made use of arrears to grind 
down their tenants and prevent them 
from availing themselves of the conces- 
sions made by that House. He ventured 
to say at the time that the right hon. 
Gentleman ought to take great care how 
he lent an ear to those tales of able and 
assiduous friends. There was an air of 
unreality—he might say of romance— 
about it. The right hon. Gentleman 
said at the time he knew nothing about 
the case, but he had since learnt all the 
details, and hon. Gentlemen opposite 
who knew so much about Ireland would 
probably contradict him if he were 
wrong. The right hon. Gentleman first 
of all said that it was the case of Mary 
Colleton. The fact was it was the case 
ofa man not a woman; and it was hard 
even for the right hon. Gentleman to turn 
an Irishman into an Irish woman. Instead 
of Mary it happened to be Michael. That 
was mistake number one. Then the 
right hon. Gentleman said that on the 
estate in question there were 2,000 ten- 
ants. It happened that there were 
1,200, a difference of 800. That was in 
the right hon. Gentleman’s eyes a 
‘trifling difference.” Then the right 
hon. Gentleman went on to say that there 
were only 200 tenants with fair rents 
fixed on the Shirley estate—every one 
knew that was the estate spoken of. 
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There were on that estate 450 judicial 
rents fixed and 600 applications to have 
them fixed. Then, again, there was con- 
siderable hiatus in the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s story. The right hon Gentle- 
man did not mention that in 12 cases 
Mr. Shirley offered to accept decrees for 

art of the arrears in order to enable 
his tenants to goin under the Act. That 
was a generous offer and ought not to 
have been forgotten. The right hon. 
Gentleman was only correct in two state- 
ments—namely, that the original rent in 
the case referred to was £3 17s., and 
that the amount decided upon for a fair 
rent was £1 18s. On the appeal, how- 
ever, two valuers were sent down and 
they decided that the fair rent was £2 7s. 
Then the right hon. Gentleman said that 
the tenants sent a deputation to the 
agent and offered £8 8s. 6d., ‘‘ the utter- 
most farthing.” There again the able 
and assiduous friend deceived the candid 
mind of the right hon. Gentleman. The 
uttermost farthing was £12 ls. Mr. 
Shirley, the landlord, offered to reinstate 
this Michael Colleton in the farm if he 
would pay £8 8s. 6d., which had been 
offered instead of £12 1s., at a rent 
which the two valuers said was a fair rent, 
£2 7s. 

Mr. DILLON: What is your autho- 
rity ? 

Cotone, SAUNDERSON : Mr. Shir- 
ley himself. [ Zaughter.] Hon. Gentle- 
men laughed, but he was perfectly 
certain the majority of the House and the 
country would accept that statement and 
the figures could be verified. Hon. 
Gentlemen could find out whether the 
figures were correct or not, and on a 
future occasion if the figures were in- 
correct they could show it to the House. 
He maintained that they were correct. 
So much for the dealings with “ this 
unfortunate tenant” who paid £2 7s. 
rent for three acres anda house. Every 
effort was made by hon. Members op- 
posite and right hon. Gentlemen 
their friends, who cught to know better, 
to vilify and hold up to public execra- 
tion the class to which he belonged. 
Very few cases, however, had been 
specified, not more than one or two, but 
vague generalities had been employed 
and accusations hurled against a class 
without specific details by which in- 
accuracy or fraud might be detected. 
The landlords in Ireland might con- 
gratulate themselves on the way in which 
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they had come out of the inquisition in 
spite of the pertinacity and sagacity of 
hon. Gentlemen opposite. He thought 
the importance of that debate, so far as 
the line taken by hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite was concerned, would be that it 
showed the character of the controversy 
in which the House was engaged. Hon. 
Gentlemen below the Gangway opposite 
had taken an entirely new line in that 
debate. He did not say it was an un- 
justifiable line. Farfromit. They had 
taken, for the first time in their lives, 
the side of the British taxpayer. All 
their oratory had been devoted to show- 
ing that the British taxpayer in laying 
out that £5,000,000 in Ireland was 
laying it out on bad security. What a 
sudden change had taken place in the 
minds of hon. Gentlemer opposite! 
In 1886 it was proposed to lay out 
£150,000,000, yet no hon. Gentleman 
below the Gangway opposite, if he re- 
membered rightly, rose in his place and 
said, ‘‘ This isa bad security, and the 
British taxpayer will suffer.’ But now 
£5,000,000 were to be paid in Ireland 
to establish the class which they wanted 
so much in that country—the indepen- 
dent farmer class, which could look with 
contempt at the efforts of an organiza- 
tion which now existed in Ireland to re- 
strain and interfere with their perfectly 
legal action. Hon. Gentlemen had not 
confined themselves to defending the 
British taxpayer. He should say, if 
they had done that alone, they had 
turned over a new leaf; but the hon. 
Member for East Mayo had said in the 
course of those debates that, ‘“‘as an 
honest man he felt it to be his duty to 
state that, so long as the coercion policy 
of the Government was maintained ia 
Ireland he intended to use that as a 
lever.” What did that mean? It 
could only mean one thing, and that 
was that the Irish tenants who purchased 
their farms under that Act, if tho 
coercion policy of the Government was 
maintained, ought to repudiate their 
just debts. 

Mr. DILLON said, he never said 
anything of the sort, or anything that 
could bear that interpretation. What 
he had said was that, as an honest man, 
he felt bound to warn the British tax- 

ayer that there was a great risk that 
in the future there might arise a party 
in Ireland who might advocate repudia- 
tion. 
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Coroner SAUNDERSON said, the 
hon. Member had made use of the word 
“lever.” He was content to abide by 
the report of the debate. The hon. 
Member was referring to another part 
of his speech, and he quite remembered 
the passage to which the hon. Member 
was referring. [ Cries of “‘ Quote!”’] He 
had quoted. 

Mr. DILLON said, that neither in 
that House, nor in any other place, did 
he state that he intended to advise the 
Irish tenants to repudiate. He had 
stated that where the bargain was not a 
free one the tenant was not morally 
bound by the terms. He would simply 
say that he did contradict as to the use 
of the words attributed to him. 

Cotone, SAUNDERSUN said, that, 
of course, lie accepted the explanation 
of the hon. Gentleman, but he invited 
hon. Members to read the speech, and 
he most solemnly declared that the hon. 
Member had made use of the word 
*‘lever”—that he intended to use it as 
a “lever’’ so long as the coercive policy 
of the Government was continued, and 
he asked hon. Members to put their own 
interpretation upon it. For his part, he 
could only put one interpretation upon 
it, which he believed to be the natural 
interpretation. He left it to the judg- 
ment of the country. The hon. Member 
for East Mayo, in order to prove how 
successful his policy had been, had said 
in exultation, ‘ Five thousand farms in 
Treland are vacant to-day.” What did 
that mean? What a triumph! Five 
thousand farms; adesert growing weeds! 
That was the condition the Unionist 
Party in Ireland had always maintained 
Ireland would be in if the hon. Member 
and his friends were placed in supreme 
authority there. That boast justified 
every statement they had ever made 
—that they should ever consent to be 
ruled by men like him. Hon. Gentle- 
men opposite appeared to him to feel 
very sore at the mention of one estate 
upon which vacant farms had been taken. 
Ridicule and contempt had been thrown 
upon the tenants who had been placed 
in possession on the Coolgreaney estates. 
According to hon. Gentlemen opposite, 
those were bogus tenants. According 
to the interpretation of hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, a bogus tenant was a tenant 
who refused to abide by the law and 
authority of the National League. In 
that sense these were bogus tenants. In 
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order that the House might understand 
the conduct of the tenantry who once 
occupied those 5,000 vacant farms, and 
especially those on that estate, he hoped 
he might be allowed to give one instance. 
He would quote the case of John Doyle, 
and hon. Members opposite could cor- 
rect him if he was inaccurate. He was 
a tenant on the Coolgreaney estate, and 
held 46 acres of land. In the year 1882, 
he paid £400 for the tenant-right of 
that farm. With great reluctance ho 
had embarked in the Pian of Campaign. 
At first he refused, but ultimately he 
listened to what was called “advice,” 
and joined the Plan of Campaign. Be- 
tween the amount of rent which the Plan 
of Campaign permitted him to offer, and 
the amount which Mr. Brooke, the land- 
lord, consented to accept there was only. 
asum of £5 17s. The landlord refused 
to accept the sum fixed by the Plan of 
Oampaign, and he was perfectly right. 
The Irish landlords absolutely refused 
to allow an organization like the Na- 
tional League or the Plan of Campaign 
to fix their rents, and he could only say, 
speaking for himself, that if the Plan of 
Campaign was put in operation upon his 
property, and a tenant offered him £1 
or 1s. less because it was the rent fixed 
by the Plan of Campaign, he would 
break stones on the meal before he would 
accept it. John Doyle happened to 
have cattle worth a ccanbheoctts sum on 
his farm. Those, in order to save 
seizure, were driven off his farm on to 
one adjoining. There happened to bea 
distraint for rent upon that farm, and 
Doyle’s cattle were seized and sold under 
the distress. He therefore lost his cattle 
and his £400, simply for a difference of 
£5 178., but he dared not offer 1s. more 
than the Plan of Campaign allowed. 
How he must have blessed the Plan of 
Campaign! Since then he had been 
living in a Campaign hut; but recently 
allthe huts on that estate had been 
pulled down in order to prevent seizure 
for rent of the land on which they 
had been erected and the wood hid 
away. The wood, however, had been 
found and seized, and was now going 
back to repair the farms on which 
those gentlemen lived. He might give 
other cases, but he refrained. It was 
time that the House and the country 
should fully realize the nature of the 
transactions which at present were going 
on in Ireland under the Plan of Cam- 
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paign and between landlord and tenant. 
Who would contend that a man like 
John Doyle was a lucky or a fortunate 
man because he had joined the great 
army of 5,000 dispossessed tenants in- 
stead of paying his £5 17s. and remain- 
ing where he was? He thought it very 
important that the House should realize 
what the action of the hon. Gentlemen 
opposite had been. There was some- 
thing more lying in that statement of 
the hon. Member for East Mayo about 
those 5,000 evicted farms. He (Colonel 
Saunderson) was perfectly well aware, 
and hon. Members from Ireland would 
not deny that they had joined issue in 
fighting this Bill, because they were 
determined to see whether an evicted 
farm could or could not be taken. They 
said it could not. How did they prevent 
it ? According to the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Mid Lothian they 
gave ‘‘advice.” The advice they gave 
was advice which, he ventured to say, 
no English, Welsh, or Scotchman would 
permit to be given on this side of the 
St. George’s Channel. According tothe 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Neweastle-upon-Tyne (Mr. John Mor. 
ley) they carried it on by esprit.ce corps. 
He did not know how they translated 
that here; but in Ireland it meant 
squeezing a man’s soul out of his body. 
Were the House and the country de- 
liberately going to accept that policy 
proposed by right hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site, by allowing an organization to 
exist in Ireland which should be able to 
give those men bad advice, and forge 
round the neck of the Irish tenants a 
yoke which no one with any manhood 
in him would consent to bear? He 
(Colonel) Saunderson) contended that 
this Bill had been opposed by hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite for two reasons—first, 
because they knew perfectly well that 
every tenant who bought his farm under 
that Act would separate for ever from 
the organization to which they be- 
longed ; and, secondly, because they 
wished to take up before the people of 
this country a strictly Constitutional 
attitude. But he ventured to think that 
the English people were not so abso- 
lutely gullible as to swallow such a 
monstrous proposal as that. When the 
English people compared the speeches 
of hon. Gentlemen opposite, and found 
that in Ireland they used all their efforts 
to prevent the tenants from buying 
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their farms and so escaping from their 
yoke, while over here they simply men- 
tioned that their object was to protect 
the pockets of the British taxpayer, the 
people of this country would find that 
there was no honesty or reality in that 
policy, and would reject the proposals 
of those hon. Members with contempt. 
He thought he had proved that in the 
case of Mary Cregan he was a true 

rophet. The hon. Member for East 

ayo had also ventured on a prophecy. 
He said, ‘ When these te get 
hold of the money they will go out of 
the country and leave it to us.” Do 
not let the hon. Member believe that. 
He had not got rid of them yet. He re- 
membered a prophecy that the hon. 
Member made in a speech in Ireland 
two years ago. He said, “In 18 
months we shall have a Home Rule 
Government in Ireland.” Far from 
that; in 18 months there was no Home 
Rule, and the hon. Member was himself 
in gaol. The prophecy of the hon. 
Member for East Mayo was just as in- 
correct as his prophecy would prove to 
be correct when he said that the Irish 
landlords intended to live in their own 
land, and to confront the hon. Member 
and his policy, and trust in the justice 
of their cause and the common sense of 
their countrymen until they saw Ire- 
land a happy, peaceful, and prosperous 
country. 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.) said, that 
the hon. and gallant Member for North 
Armagh (Colonel Saunderson) in the 
remarkable contribution to the debate 
which he had just made had stated that 
the Irish Members, who pretended an 
anxiety on behalf of the English tax- 

ayers, were turning over a new leaf. 
t was true that the Irish Members, as 
was remarked by an hon. Baronet who 
represented a Northern constituency 
(Sir Wilfrid Lawson) could boast that 
for the first time in the history of Par- 
linment Irishmen had been found to 
repudiate a wasteful oxpenditure on Ire- 
land. On behalf of the Irish tenantry 
they were prepared to repudiate this 
wasteful outlay, and to conduct the 
affairs of their country without diving 
into the pockets of the English tax- 
payers. The worst enemies of the land- 
lords of Ireland would never bring such 
a charge against them, for during a long 
career they had consistently, and with an 
unbroken tradition, pursued the policy of 
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diving into the pockets of the English 
taxpayers. The much-abused tenants, 
who had been referred to by the Prime 
Minister under the simile of three men 
sitting upon two, had paid with great 
punctuality the mre | which had been 
advanced to them, while the landlords 
had been in the habit of stopping pay- 
ment when they had disharged about a 
quarter of their obligations. He had 
never withdrawn in that House language 
he had used outside, and he repudiated 
the statement that he advized the tenants 
to use this money as a “‘lever’’ against 
the Government. He expressly stated 
in the speech referred to, as was re- 
ported in Zhe Zimes, that he had never 
advised the tenants to reject or repu- 
diate their obligations, and that he had 
felt bound to tell the tenants that they 
must discharge their debts under this 
Act. In the same speech he had warned 
the country that they were lending money 
on a rotten security, and that the time 
might come when a National Party would 
spring into existence with a programme 
of repudiation. 

Coronet SAUNDERSON said, he 
repeated that the hon. Member said what 
he had stated. [ Cries of ‘Oh, oh!””) Look 
at the Report. [ Cries of *« Quote.””] He 
challenged the hon. Member to contra- 
dict it. 

Mr. DILLON said, the hon. and gal- 
lant Member wanted contradiction, and 
he should have it. He never stated in 
that House, nor in any other place, that 
he intended to recommend the Irish 
tenants to repudiate the contracts. He 
had stated that, as the contract was not 
a free one, they were not morally bound 
to adhere to it. [Jronical laughter.) He 
had failed to understand the hilarity of 
hon. Gentlemen opposite. He simply 
said that he contradicted the statement 
of the hon. and gallant Gentleman that 
he had ever said anything that bore the 
interpretation he puts on it. 

Coroner SAUNDERSON said, he 
was sure the word “lever” would be 
found in the report, and he would leave 
it to the country to put a meaning on 
that word. 

Mr. DILLON said, that as the hon. 
and gallant Member had refused to 
quote from the speech he would do so, 
from Zhe Times report. What he said 
was— 

‘The hour might ibly arrive when a 
National Party aaa wun into existence, 
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with a programme of repudiation of the liabili- 
ties, on the ground that they were forced on 
the people.”’ 


Coroner SAUNDERSON asked, 
would the hon. Gentleman read the 
passage in which the word “lever” 
occurred ? 

Mr. DILLON: That was the only 
passage referred to. He not only did 
not use the expression attributed to him, 
but stated that he never recommended 
the policy of repudiation, and never in- 
tended to do so. The hon. and gallant 
Member had challenged the hon. 
Baronet, and asked whether English 
landlords were not fond of their rents. 
But no standing army was required for 
English landlords to recover their rents; 
and it was a broad principle of com- 

arison between English and Irish land- 
ords to take the amount of armed force 
necessary in either case to exact the pay- 
ment of rent. Irish Members were 
charged with being the root and cause 
of opposition to the payment of rent in 
Ireland. But long before the National 
League the conduct of the Irish land- 
lords had necessitated the employment 
of 14,000 bayonets in Ireland to enforce 
roceedings between tenants and land- 
ords. He maintained that no class had 
a moral right to exist in any country 
where standing armies, independent of 
the Representatives of the people, were 
required to maintain their privileges. 
There was this great distinction between 
English and Irish landlords, that the 
former had constantly been controlled in 
their action towards their tenants by the 
public opinion of the people among 
whom they lived, whereas the Irish 
landlords had the unlimited command of 
armed men, whose support was provided 
for without the imposition of any local 
taxes. The result was that the ordinary 
temptations of human nature were too 
strong for these men. The hon. and 
gallant Member had quoted the case of 
John Doyle, on the Brooke estate, in 
County Wexford, and referred to the 
enormous losses to which that man had 
been subjected in consequence of the 
licy recommended by the Irish Mem- 
ers. It was absurd to judge of these 
great movements by individual cases. 
But he would ask what did the hon. and 
allant Member and others of his party 
o when thousands of those like Seba 
Doyle were thrown out on the roadside ? 
The hon. and gallant Member knew 
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thut by the action of men like John 
Doyle thousands of Irish tenants had 
been saved from starvation. If this had 
been the result of their action, all honour 
to men like John Doyle. 

Cotone. SAUNDERSON said, that 
he had never insinuated that the action 
of John Doyle deserved reprobation ; he 
said that the shame was on those who 
incited him. 

Mr. DILLON said, he was glad to 
have the hon. and gallant Member’s 
admission that the man who reiased to 
pay his rent was not deserving of blame. 
For his part he was sorry the advice had 
not been given 25 or 30 or 40 years ago. 
He was not surprised that the hon. and 
gallant Gentlemen and his Friendsshould 
be intensely bitter against the Plan of 
Campaign. It was a proof that they 
had at last met their match, and, he 
hoped, their master. He could assure 
the hon. and gallant gentleman that it 
would take something more than his 
eloquence to make him ashamed of the 
action he had taken in the matter. The 
hon. and gallant Gentleman assumed 
his most military aspect when he said 
that the Irish landlords ‘‘ would never 
allow these organizations to dictate to 
them what rents they were to receive; 
they would rather break stones on the 
roadside than allow it.’”” Was the hon. 
and gallant Member’s memory so short 
that he had forgotten the long list of 
landlords who had allowed him to dictate 
the terms of rent, and the long list of 
men who had gratefully accepted his 
cheque for rent? Would the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman be surprised to hear 
that his agent sat in the rent offices of 
Lord Westmeath, Lord Dillon, Lord De 
Freyne, and other great landlords, be- 
side the landlords’ agents, who grate- 
ully accepted the Plan of Campaign 
receipts for the rents which he himself 
handed over? Would the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman be surprised to learn 
that he had received in the past, from 
the agents of these great landlords, Plan 
of Campaign receipts by the bundle, 
which had been sotthe | by his own 
cheque? He did not know that Lord 
Westmeath or Lord Dillon were yet 
breaking stones. On the contrary, they 
had more money in their pockets than 
they would have had under other cir- 
cumstances. The hon. and gallant 
Gentleman lived in a part of the country 
where the Plan of Campaign was not in 
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force; but there the landlords had no 
need to give reductions. In the districts 
where the Plan of Campaign had been 
successful, the policy pursued by Lord 
Dillon, and many other great land- 
lords, was a very much more prudent 
policy than that of breaking stones on 
the roadside. He could name a very 
long list of men the settling of whose 
rents he had had more to do with than 
probably had the agents; and he knew 
a great many cases in which the agents 
were dismissed by landlords, who ad- 
mitted afterwards that they had been 
blinded by these men. 

Coronet SAUNDERSON : Will the 
hon. Member give names? 

Mr. DILLON would certainly do so. 
Lord De Freyne dismissed his agent; 
and Mr. Murphy dismissed Mr. 
““Whipper” Lynch at his instance. 
The Marquess of Conyngham dismissed 
his agent on one estate because he 
found that the man had treated his 
tenants harshly. The hon. and gallant 
Gentleman would find, if he extended 
his investigations in Ireland, that he 
had adopted a policy which he could 
not possibly maintain, or, if he did, he 
would not get his brother landlords to 
followhim. The gallant Colonel Dopping 
had also been dismissed by the landlord, 
who had found that he had made 
Gweedore too hot for him. The hon. 
and gallant Gentleman had asked him 
how he proposed to keep farms where 
evictions had taken place vacant. The 
hon. and gallant Gentleman had better 
go over to Ireland and inquire. He 
had, from the beginning of the agita- 
tion, endeavoured to impress upon the 
minds of the people of Ireland tiat one 
of the greatest curses was the com- 
petition for farms from which the old 
owners had been unjustly evicted, and 
that it was no use agitating and talking 
if they could not get up a sufficiently 
strong combinativn to induce people to 
abstain from taking farms when, in the 
judgment of the neighbourhood, the 
tenants had been unjustly evicted from 
them. He had told the people that they 
would never get reasonable reductions 
until they did this. The consequence 
had been, that in the last eight years, 
during which this great emencipating 
movement had been going on, the most 
powerful weapon which they had had in 
their hands had been this—that for the 
first time in the history of Ireland the 
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landlords found an increasing difficulty 
in letting farms from which they had 
unjustly evicted their tenants. So 
deeply were the people convinced of the 
justice of this policy that it would be 
impossible for an Executive Government 
in Ireland to get these farms taken. 
This movement was a justifiable, reason- 
able, and fair movement; and in most 
of the districts of Ireland, where his in- 
fluence was supposed to be at the 
highest, these farms had been kept 
vacant without violence or threats of 
any kind. It was absolutely impossible 
to get over that fact; and the people of 
Ireland were convinced more than ever 
that in order to work the Land Purchase 
Act with any hope of justice, the chief 
and only weapon they could look to was 
the weapon of abstaining from taking 
farms from which men had been un- 
justly evicted. The people of Ireland 
would undoubtedly use that weapon, 
and they could do so in perfect justice. 
He might state that in one case where 
the landlord put in a caretaker and pro- 
posed to sell the farm to him for 20 
years’ purchase, moral pressure was 
used to keep the farm vacant. It re- 
mained vacant for two years, and last 
week the evicted tenant was restored to 
his home on equitable terms, and the 
Emergency man had been got rid of, 
while the landlord had suffered. All 
this had been done without any violence 
whatever. He quoted that to show 
that it was a monstrous injustice and 
outrage for anyone, either in that 
House or out of it, to say that because 
he had always advocated, and always 
would continue to advocate, combination 
among the tenantry in Ireland in order 
to keep empty farms from which tenants 
had been unjustly evicted, he therefore 
advocated a policy of outrage and in- 
timidation. That was not true, and he 
should continue to advocate the combi- 
nation which, he believed, the Irish 
people would not abandon. 

Sir EDWARD HAMLEY (Birken- 
head) said, that if in a panic-striken 
land some persons were endeavouring 
to afford relief while others sought to 
frustrate these efforts, he thought they 
would not be using language too strong 
if they characterized such conduct as 
malignant and inhuman, nor would their 
verdict be the more indulgent because 
they were aware that these obstructors 
were acting for their own purposes, and 


Mr. Diilon 
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if they were to set up the plea that they 
were doing this in the interests of the 
sufferers that would only make the case 
more shocking. He supposed no rational 
man would dispute that the Government 
neither had, nor could have, any object 
except the good of the Irish people. 
That was the object which the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Lothian and his followers had set them- 
selves to frustrate. There were men 
who did not know when they were 
beaten; and there might also bemen who 
did not know when they had blundered. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Mid Lothian might be one of them; 
but one should think that some faint 
suspicion must be ey even into 
his confident mind when he looked back 
on the recent debate, and especially 
when he reviewed the speeches of his 
immediate followers. To say that they 
were destitute of reality was to say 
nothing. They were destitute even of 
plausibility. They had been mere floods 
of phrases without a shadow of fact or 
of argument. But the failure of the 
followers was as nothing compared with 
the failure of their Leader. The right 
hon. Gentleman had long been renowned 
for ability to construct imposing edifices 
out of the slightest materials, to people 
them with men of straw, and to persuade 
his confiding followers that they were 
real castles inhabited by real people. 
But on the present occasion his wonted 
skill had deserted him. They had seen 
him engaged, indeed, in construction ; 
but there had been no illusion ; nobody 
had been deceived; they had seen 
throughout the process the straw, the 
tinsel, the sawdust, and the rags. They 
might ask what motive could have in- 
duced those prominent politicians to 
enter on such a course. The answer 
was plain enough—they were acting not 
from conviction, but from compulsion — 
the compulsion of the Irish alliance. 
They got a step further when they asked 
how it was that hon. Members for Ire- 
laud were opposed to a measure which 
was to benefit the Irish people; and 
there again they might be at no loss for 
a solution. If they had been, hon. 
Members opposite would themselves 
have furnished it. Those hon. Gentle- 
men could not endure that ireland 
should receive even the smallest measure 
that would render it contented from a 
British Government. They would look 
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on a contented Ireland with the feel- 
ings of Milton’s evil hero, when, from his 
lurking place, he looked into Paradise. 
The scene he there beheld of repose, 
peace, and content—so different from 
what he wished to see—filled his heart 
with rage and despair. They knew 
what sort of an Ireland hon. Members 
opposite would wish to see—a desert of 
unlet farms, — by discontented and 
lawless inhabitants. They asked them- 
selves what would be the effect of a 
contented Ireland on their great con- 
spiracy, the Plan of Campaign, and they 
knew it would be destructive to it. 
Accordingly they opposed that measure. 
The Plan of Campaign had been con- 
demned by legal authority as an un- 
lawful conspiracy, but it had not been 
adequately denounced in that House. It 
was a system of roguery and robbery ; it 
could only have been devised by rogues, 
advocated by rogues, put in practice by 
rogues, and excused by rogues. It had 
been enforced by a system of oppression 
the most cruel and abominable that ever 
existed in acivilized State. The announce- 
ment had been made from public plat- 
forms that those who did not join in this 
conspiracy would have their lives made 
unhappy. Did hon. Gentlemen consider 
what it was to have their lives made 
unhappy for not joining in a conspiracy ? 
It was a sentiment so atrocious that 
the man who uttered it ought to be re- 
garded as the enemy of the human race, 
like a pirate, and in the interests of 
society itself held up to publicexecration. 
It was for the privilege of nourishing 
such a system as this in its bosom that 
Ireland was to be deprived of its peace 
and prosperity. He could imagine no 
better disicipline for a Home Ruler, 
who was at once sagacious and honest, 
than to take his seat in the Gallery and 
listen to what the Representatives of 
his country had to say in the discussions 
on her fortunes. He thought that he 
would, perhaps, come to the conclusion 
that he would never be willing to intrust 
her destinies to such hands. The House 
had heard an hon. Member that evening 
contemplating a possibility of hon. 
Members opposite ever ruling their 
country. What proof, he would ask, 
had they ever given that they possessed 
the power, he did not say to control the 
country, but even to foresee what the 
condition of Ireland would be if separate 
andalone? To start Ireland under such 
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conditions on a new career would tax 
the resources of the most experienced 
statesmen. Had the calm and luminous 
intelligence of the hon. Member for 
Mid Cork (Dr. Tanner) ever shed any 
light on the subject? [Cries of 
“Chair!” and “Order!” 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must remind the 
hon. and gallant Member that the Bill 
before us is one for lending an additional 
sum of money for the purchase of land 
in Ireland. 

Sm EDWARD HAMLEY said, he 
wished to call attention to the general 
course of the debate, for this reason— 
that the cause of the delay of Publie Busi- 
ness was a matter which the people of 
the country were entitled to take note 
of. It was only by bringing it strongly 
to public attention that they could hope 
the public would ever take that line on 
the subject which it was hoped they 
would take, and see that the mandate 
given to their Representatives was 
carried out, charging them that if 
Parliament did not already possess the 
power to control its own proceedings it 
might furnish itself with those powers, 
and might fulfil the. purpose of its 
existence, which was to manage the 
affairs of the Kingdom and the Empire. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) 
said, he assured the hon. and gallant 
Member that he had never before been so 
convinced of the truth of the saying that 
the tongue was mightier than the sword. 
The hon. and gallant Gentleman had 
sucveeded in making a speech most 
admirably adapted—in spite of the 
Speaker’s call to Order— to any debate 
on Irish subjects that "he‘Shad ever 
listened to during the last seven years. 
Although he had, unfortunately, been 
called to Order sometimes by the Chair, 
he had never felt so poignantly a call to 
Order as that which came upon the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman. He (Mr. T. M. 
Healy) thought that the Government, 
by permitting the incursion of the 
dialectic moss trooper into debate, could 
have been afforded but little satisfaction ; 
because he had understood—before the 
hon. and gallant Member for North 
Armagh (Colonel Saunderson) and the 
last speaker intervened in the debate to 
give the House a new edition of the 
Battle of Dorking—that the Govern- 
ment were extremely anxious to have 
the Bill considered in a calm and peace- 
ful manner. He had hoped that the 
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debate would have finished a long time 
ago, but as the hon. and gallant Member 
for North Armagh had been put up to 
make this extraordinary intrusion, and 
as the hon. and gallant Member for 
Birkenhead would never have been per- 
mitted by the Whip to intervene in the 
debate if they had not thought that 
there was some extraordinary exigency 
for him to speak, knowing what he did 
of the discipline of the Party opposite, 
he thought they could not have done so 
except at the direct suggestion of the 
right hon. Gentleman the First Lord of 
the Treasury. He assured the House 
that the speeches of those hon. and 
gallant Gentlemen were altogether be- 
yond the range of his poor capacity. 
The hon. and gallant Gentleman would 
believe that it was from no discourtesy 
to him, but simply from a lack of 
nimbleness on his part, that he was 
unable at this short notice to grasp the 
exact point of his address. He had 
now heard for the first time that the 
ragged Irish tenant was the most trust- 
ful and the most faithful payer of his 
instalments that could be found in any 

art of the Kingdom. It seemed that 
by the magic of property, which turned 
sand into gold, the Moonlighter of Kerry 
would be in future the eldest son of the 
Treasury Bench, and especially of the 
First Lord himself. He invited the 
economists of the House to investigate 
the history of the £1,250,000 which was 
formerly advanced to Irish landlords. 
Here was the account given by the 
Treasury draftsman— 

‘Lent under 4 George IV. Amount ad- 
vanced, £279,451; amount repaid £51,000. 
Lent under 3 & 4 William IV. Amount ad- 
vanced, £900,000; amount repaid, nil.”’ 

Such was the history of this said 
£1,250,000. The hon. and gallant 
Member for North Armagh and the 
military Gentleman charged the Irish 
Members with being rogues themselves, 
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payer. For his own part, he was proud 
of his advocacy of the cause of the ragged 
tenants. 


[While the hon. and learned Gentlo- 
man was speaking, a Member on one of 
the back Benches below the Gangway 
called out, ‘‘Compton is in!’’] 


Mr. T. M. HEALY said, he hoped the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman would now 
think he was sufficiently answered. 
The hon. and gallant Gentleman wished 
there had been some Home Rulers in 
the Strangers’ Gallery to listen to the 
speeches delivered on that side of the 
House; but he would now find that 
there were very good orators and very 
good listeners in the borough of Hol- 
born. As he could no longer hope to 
attract the attention of the House, he 
would only ask some Member of the 
Government to tell them whether it was 
intended to prolong the term of the two 
Commissioners until the whole of the 
£5,000,000 was expended ? 


[It was here announced that Mr. Bruce 
had been returned. | 


Sirk EDWARD HAMLEY: I hope 
the hon. and learned Member will think 
he is sufficiently answered. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY said, they had been 
waiting for 100 years, and they were not 
tired yet. He asked for information 
with regard to the future position of the 
Commissioners. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he thought 
he should, perhaps, best consult the con- 
venience of the House if he abstained 
from dealing with many of the topics 
which had been raised in the somewhat 
discursive debate, and confined himself 
to endeavouring to meet the point raised 
by the hon. and learned Gentleman op- 
posite. He agreed that the tenure of 
Office of the Land Commissioners and 
the Land Purchase Commissioners, de- 
pendent as it was merely on the provi- 





and withsupporting every form of villainy 
which it was possible to invent, and the 


gallant General added that they had | sion to bring in a B 


sions of a Continuance Bill, was not 
satisfactory, and he pen next Ses- 
ill to place them on 


not yet been adequately denounced.| a more satisfactory footing. He hoped 


Would the hon. and gallant General get 
up a crusade against the men who 
pocketed that £1,250,000? Those who 


tenants were denounced as rogues by 
men who were drawing hundreds of 
pounds a-year from the British tax- 


Mr. T. MU. Healey 





the hon. and learned Gentleman would 
be content with that general declaration 


| on the subject. 
advocated the cause of the poor ragged | 


Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 202 ; Noes 
141: Majority 61. 
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AYES. 
Agg-Gardner, J. T. Fletcher, Sir H. 
Ainslie, W. G. Folkestone, right hon. 
Aird, J. Viscount 
Allsopp, hon. G. Forwood, A. B. 


Amherst, W. A. T. 

Anstruther, Colonel R. 
H. L. 

Anstruther, H. T. 

Ashmead-Bartlett, E. 

Baden-Powell,Sir G.S. 

Balfour, rt. hon. A. J. 

Baring, Viscount 

— T. C. 

.H.8. 

Bart. ey, G. C. T. 

Barttelot, Sir W. B. 


Beach, right hon. Sir 
M. E. Hicks- 

Beadel, W. J. 

Biddulph, M. 

ang J. 

Bonsor, H. C. O. 

Rk hon. W. St. 

. BF. 


Brookfield, A. M. 
Burghley, Lord 
Campbell, J. A. 
Carmarthen, Marq. of 
Chamberlain, R. 
Charrington, S 
Clarke, Sir E. G. 
Coghill, D. H. 
Colomb, Sir J. C. R. 
Compton, F. 
Cooke, C. W. R. 
Corbett, A. C. 
Corbett, J. 
Corry, Sir J. P. 
Cranborne, Viscount 
Cross, H. S 
Cross, W. H. 
Curzon, Viscount 
Darling, C. J. 
Darling, M. 'T. 8. 
Davenport, H. T. 
De Lisle, E. J. L. M. P. 
De Worms, Baron H. 
Dimsdale, Baron R. 
Dixon-Hartland, F. D. 
Dorington, Sir J. E. 
Duncombe, A. 
ay right hon. Sir 
H 


Ebrington, Viscount 

Egerton, hon. A. de T. 

Elliot, hon. A. R. D. 

Ellis, Sir J. W. 

Elton, ©. I. 

Ewart, Sir W. 

Eyre, Colonel H. 

Fergusson, right hon. 
Sir J. 

Field, Admiral E. 

Fielden, T, 

Finlay, R. B. 

Fisher, W. H. 

Fitzgerald, R. U. P. 


—_ 45 —m , General 


Fowler, Sir R. N. 


Gathorne-Hardy, hon. 
A. E. 


cs a cei hon. 


Gage 8. 
Giles, A. 
Gilliat, J. 8. 
Godson, A. F. 
Goldsmid, Sir J. 
Goldsworthy, Major 
General W. T. 
Gorst, Sir J. E. 
Goschen, rt. hon. G. J. 
a Marquess of 
Gray, C. W. 
Grimston, Viscount 
Grotrian, F. B. 
Hall, A. W. 
Hall, C. 
Halsey, T. F. 
Hamilton, right hon. 
Lord G. F. 
Hamilton, Lord E. 
Hamilton, Col. C. E. 
Hamley, Gen, Sir E. B. 
Hankey, F 
Hastings, G. “Wy. 
Heath, A. R. 
Horbett., hon. 8 
Hermon- -Hodge, RB. Tf. 
Hervey, Lord F. 
Hill, Lm hon. Lord 


Holloway, G. 

Houldsworth,SirW.H. 

Howorth, H. H. 

Hunt, F. 8. 

Hunter, Sir W. G. 

Isaacs, L. H. 

Isaacson, F. W. 

Jackson, W. L, 

James, rt. hon. Sir H. 

Jarvis, A. W. 

Johnston, W. 

Kelly, J. R. 

Kennaway, Sir J. H. 

Kenrick, W. 

Kerans, F. H. 

King, H. 8. 

ame -Hugessen, 
H. T 

Knowles, L. 

Lafone, A 

Lambert, C. 

Laurie, Colonel R. P. 


Lechmere, Sir E. A. H. 
Legh, T. W. 
Leighton, S. 
Lewisham, right hon. 
Viscount 
Llewellyn, E. H. 
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Lowther, hon. W. 
Lowther, J. W. 
Lubbock, Sir J. 
Maclean, F. W. 
Maclure, J. W. 
Madden, D. H. 
Makins, Colonel W. T. 
Malcolm, Col. J. W. 
Maple, J. B. 
Matthews, rt. hon. H. 
Mattinson, M. W. 
Maxwell, Sir H. E. 
Mayne, Admiral R. C. 
Milvain, T. 
More, R. J. 
Morrison, W. 
Moss, R. 
Mount, W. G. 
Mowbray, R. G. C, 
Mulholland, H. L. 
Muncaster, Lord 
Muntz, P. A. 
Murdoch, C. T. 
Noble, W. 
Norris, E. 8. 
a hon. Sir 
H. 
O’Neill; hon. R. T. 
Parker, hon. F. 
Pelly, Sir L. 
Plunket, rt. hon. D. R. 
Powell, F. 8. 
Raikes, rt. hon. H. ©. 
Rankin, J. 
Ridley, Sir M. W. 
Ritchie, rt. hn. C. T. 
Robertson, Sir W. ‘I’. 
Robertson, J. P. B. 
Robinson, B. 
Rollit, Sir A. K. 
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Ross, A. H. 
Round, J. 
Royden, T. B. 
Russell, Sir G. 
Russell, T. W. 
Salt, T. 
Sandys,Lt.-Col. T. M. 
Saunderson, Col. E. J. 
Selwyn, Capt. C..W. 
Shaw-Stewart, M. H. 
Sidebotham, J. W. 
Sidebottom, W. 
Sinclair, W. P. 
©mith, right hon. W 
H. 


Spencer, J. E. 
Stanhope, rt. hon. E. 
Talbot, J. G. 
Tapling, T. K. 
Temple, Sir R. 
Theobald, J. 
Thorburn, Ww. 
Tollemache, H. J. 
Tomlinson, W. £. M. 
Townsend, F. 
Vincent, C. E. H. 
Waring, Colonel T. 
Webster, Sir R. E. 
Webster, R. G. 
Whitley, E. 
Whitmore, C. A. 
Wodehouse, E. R. 
Wolmer, Viscount 
Wood, N. 

Wortley, C. B. Stuart- 
Young, C. E. B. 


TELLERS. 
Douglas, A. Akers- 
Walrond, Col. W. H. 


NOES. 


Abraham, W. (Glam.) 
Abraham, W. (Lime- 
rick, W.) 
Acland, A. H. D. 
Allison, R. A. 
Anderson, 0. H. 
Asquith, H. H. 
Austin, J. 


Byrne, G. M. 
Cameron, J. M. 
Campbell, Sir G. 
Campbell, H. 
Campbell’- Bannerman, 
right hon. H. 
Carew, J. L. 
Causton, R. K. 
Childers, right hon. H. 
C. E 


Clancy, J. J. 
Cobb, H. P. 
Coleridge, hon. B. 
Colman, J. J. 
Commins, A. 


U 2 


Conway, M. 
Conybeare, C, A. V. 
Corbet, W. J. 
Cossham, H. 


Esmonde, Sir T. H. G. 
Esslemont, P. 
Evans, F. H. 
Evershed, S. 
Farquharson, Dr. R, 
Fenwick, C. 
Ferguson,R.C. Munro- 
Finucane, J. 
Firth, J. F. B. 
Fitzgerald, J. G. 
Flower, C. 
Flynn, J. OC. 
Foljambe, C. G. 8. 
Forster, Sir C. 
Foster, Sir W. B. 
Fowler, rt. hon. H, H. 
Fuller, G. P 
Gardner, H. 

Gill, T. P. 
Gourley, E. T. 
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Harris, M. Pinkerton, J. 
Hayden, L. P. Plowden, Sir W. ©. 
Hayne, O. Seale- Power, P. J. 
Healy, T. M. Power, R. 

Hunter, W. A. Provand, A. D 
Illingworth, A. Randell, D. 

Jacoby, J. A. Reed, Sir E. J 
James, hon. W. H. Roberts, J. 

Joicey, J. Robertson, E 
Kilbride, D. Robinson, T 
Labouchere, H. Roe, T. 

Lalor, R. Rowntree, J. 

Lane, W. J Russell, Sir C. 
Lawson, Sir W. Sexton, T. 

Leahy, J. Sheehy, D. 

Leake, R Sinclair, J. 
Leamy, E. Spencer, hon. CO. R. 
Lefevre, right hon. G. Stack, J. 

J.8. Stanhope, hon. P. J. 
M‘Arthur, W. A. Stevenson, F. 8. 
M‘Cartan, M. Stewart, H. 
M‘Ewan, W. Stuart, J. 
M‘Lagan, P. Sullivan, D. 
M‘Laren, W. S. B. Sullivan, T. D. 
Mahony, P. Swinburne, Sir J. 


Marjoribanks, rt. hon. Tanner, C. K. 
E Thomas, D. A. 


Molloy, B. C. Trevelyan, right hon. 
Montagu, S. Sir G. O. 
Morgan, rt.hon. G.O. Tuite, J. 

Morgan, W. P. Waddy, S. D. 
Morley, rt. hon. J. Warmington, C. M, 
Morley, A. Watt, H. 

Murphy, W. M. Will, J. 8. 

Nolan, J. Williamson, J. 
O’Brien, J. F. X Williamson, 8. 
O’Brien, P Wilson, H. J. 
O'Brien, P. J Woodall, W. 
O’Connor, J. Woodhead, J. 
O'Gorman Mahon, The Wright, C. 
Oldroyd, M. 

Pickard, B. TELLERS 
Pickersgill, E. H. Clark, Dr. G. B. 
Picton, J. A. Dillwyn, L. L. 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill read the third time, and passed. 


PATENTS, DESIGNS, AND TRADE 
MARKS BILL [Lords].—[{Brut 348,] 
(Sir Michael Hicks-Beach.) 
COMMITTEE. 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee. ) 

Clause 1 (Register of Patent Agents). 
Tue LORD MAYOR or DUBLIN 
(Mr. Sexton) (Belfast, W.) said, he saw 
an Amendment on the Paper in the 
name of the hon. Member for Canter- 
bury (Mr. MHenniker Heaton) as 
follows:—In Clause 1, page 1, leave 
out lines 19 to 24, inclusive, and insert— 
“ (3.) Provided, that every person who proves 
to the satisfaction of the Board of Trade that, 
rior to the passing of this Act, he had been 
4 fide practising as a patent agent, or had 
been a principal assistant to a patent agent, 
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shall be entitled to be registered as a patent 
agent in pursuance of this Act.” 

The Amendment was one affecting the 
interests of many persons, and he 
thought that, notwithstanding the 
absence of the hon. Member for Canter- 
bury, the Amendment should be inserted 
in the Bill. He begged leave to move 
it himself. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 1, leave out 19 to 24, inclusive, and 
insert—‘‘ (3.) Provided, that every person who 
proves to the satisfaction of the Board of Trade 
that, prior to the ing of this Act, he had 
been bond fide practising as a patent agent, or had 
been a principal assistant toa patent agent,shall 
be entitled to be registered as a patent agent in 
pursuance of this Act.""— (Mr. Sexton.) 

Question we py “ That lines 19 to 
24 stand part of the Clause.” 


Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Riocnarp Wesster) (Isle of Wight) 
said, he was prepared to assent to an 
Amendment of this kind, but thought 
this particular proposal far too wide. 
He objected to the words “or had been 
a principal assistant to a patent agent.” 
According to the representations 
which had been made to the Board of 
Trade, while it would be well to license 
persons who had been bond fide practising 
as patent agents, it would be a mistake 
to license persons who had merely acted 
as patent agents’ assistants. He would 
therefore suggest that the words to 
which he took exception should be 
omitted, when the Amendment would be 
perfectly acceptable. There might be 
considerable difficulty in finding out 
whether or not a man had been a 
‘* principal assistant.” He would move 
to amend the Amendment by omitting 
the words ‘‘or had been a principal 
assistant to a patent agent.” 


Amendment pruposed to the proposed 
Amendment, in lines 4 and 5, to omit the 
words ‘‘or had been a principal assis- 
tant to a patent agent.”—(Sir Richard 
Webster.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
proposed Amendment.” 


Mr. SEXTON said, he had been in- 
formed that there were some persons 
who had been patent agents who were 
now assisting patent agents without 
being their principal assistants. He 
would press the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Attorney General to insert 
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some such form of words as, ‘or have 
conducted the business of a patent 


agent.” 

Sir RICHARD WEBSTER said, he 
had come in contact with a great many 
of these persons during the long period 
he had been connected with the question 
of patents, and it had been represented 
to him by them that the necessities of 
the case would be amply met by the in- 
sertion of the words he proposed. 

Mr. SEXTON: I accept that assur- 
ance. 

Question put, and negatived. 


“Question, ‘‘That lines 19 and 24 
stand part of the Clause,” put, and 
negatwwed. 

Amendment, as amended, agreed to. 


Clauses 2 to 12, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 13 (S. 69, as to opposition to 
resignation). 

Mr. HUNTEK (Aberdeen, N.) said, he 
should like to ask the Attorney General, 
whether he had considered the Amend- 
ments of the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for West Monmouth (Mr. Warmington) 
which stood on the Paper to this clause ? 
The hon. Member was not in his place, 
but he might be anxious for the Amend- 
ments to be accepted. 

Sm RICHARD WEBSTER said, he 
had considered the Amendment referred 
to, and did not think that the hon. 
Member for West Monmouth, even if 
he were present, would move the Amend- 
ments. The first Amendment proposed 
to put aside the function of the Board 
of Trade and replace it by the action of 
a Court, which would be unsatisfactory 
to the parties to these cases. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid) 
thought it desirable that the Committee 
should have some specific promise from 
the hon. and learned Gentleman in 
charge of the Bill as to the considera- 
tion of these Amendments on Report, 
in view of the fact that those hon. Gen- 
tlemen in whose names they stood were 
absent, and were, so to speak, taken 
unawares. There were certain hon. 
Gentlemen who usually sat beside him 
(Dr. Tanner) who, if they bad known 
this Bill was coming on, would have 


been in their places to discuss it. He 
felt called upon to make this protest, 
not only on his own behalf, but on 


theirs as well. Several hon. Members 


had intimated to him that they desired 
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to see the Bill passed ; but, as he natu- 


‘rally distrusted everything which came 


from the Government—— 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 
There is no Motion bef-re the House. 

Dr. TANNER: I should like to have 
some explanation—— 

Tue CHAIRMAN : Order, order! 

Dr. TANNER: Then I may have to 
move to report Progress. 

Taz CHAIRMAN: The Question is 
that Clause 13 stand part of the Bill. 

Dr. TANNER said, that before the 
clause was agreed to he should like to 
understand from Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment whether it was their intention to 
take the whole of this Bill at the present 
Sitting? If it were, he should certainly 
move to report Progress. He would 
have a definite understanding on this 
point. They were too much accustomed 
to the petty dogmatism of hon. Gentle- 
men opposite, and he thought they 
should insist upon a definite promise 
that if the Amendment standing in the 
names of private Members were passed 
over in the absence of those Members, 
at any rate on the Report stage, a cer- 
tain amount of attention would be given 
to them by the Government. 

Sr RICHARD WEBSTER said, 
that of course, if hon. Members who 
were not present desired to move these 
Amendments on Report, attention would 
be given to their proposals. The ques- 
tion at stake was a purely technical one, 
having reference to certain notice which 
was to be given to enable trade marks 
to pass. The Bill was one requiring 
technical knowledge, but he had gone 
through all the clauses and found that 
there was nothing in the Amendments 
which it was necessary to adopt. 

Clause agreed to. 


Mr. MURPHY (Dublin, St. Patrick’s) : 
I beg to move the first Amendment 
standing in the name of the hon. Member 
for Monmouthshire. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: 
now. 


Remaining Clauses agreed to. 


Bill reported, with an Amendment; as 
amended, to be considered upon Sonday 
next. 


It is too late 


House adjourned at five minutes 
after Twelve o’clock, 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, 30th November, 1888. 


MINUTES.]—Pustic Bui—First Reading— 
Land Purchase (Ireland) * [293]. 


Their Lordships met;—and having 
gone through the Business on the Paper 
without debate, 


House adjourned at Four o'clock, to 
Monday next, half past 
Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, 30th November, 1888. 





MINUTES. }—Suprix—considered in Committee 
—Crvit Service Estimates; Crass VI.— 
Non-Errective AND CHARITABLE SERVICES, 
Votes 1 to 3, 7 & 8; Crass IV.—Epvcarion, 
Scrence, anp Art, Votes 5 to 8, & 10 

Puntic Bris — Ordered — First Reading— 
Sand Grouse (Protection) * [391] ; Tribunals 
of Commerce * [392]. 

IRISH LAND COMMISSION—SUB-COM- 
MISSION COURT AT KEADY, COUNTY 
ARMAGII. 

Mr. BLANE (Armagh, 8.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, When the Land Com- 
missioners will hold a Sub-Commission 
Court at Keady, County Armagh; and 
if the Government would engage to 
urge the necessity of holding such Court 
before March, 1889, on account of the 
number of applications to have fair rent 
fixed by land Court from the district of 
Keady? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappen) (Dublin Uni- 
versity) (who replied) said: The Land 
Commissioners report that there was a 
sitting for Keady District in September. 
In the regular rotation there will be a 
sitting for the Union of Armagh, which 
includes the Keady District, before 
March. 


COMMISSION ON IRISH PRISONS— 
CORK FEMALE PRISON. 

Mr. DEASY (Mayo, W.) (for Mr. 
Hooper) (Cork, 8.E.) asked the Ohief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, Whether the recommendation 
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of Viscount Cross’s Commission on 


H.M.S. “ Ruby.” 


Irish Prisons, that first committals 
should be exercised as a separate class, 
was adopted in Cork Female Prison ; 
and, if so, when; whether it was in 
operation there when the young girl 
Griffin, committed from the Ballinspittle 
District for taking forcible possession, 
was received at the prison this year; 
whether the abandoned women with 
whom she was exercised, before an ex- 
ception was made in her favour, were 
first committals; and, whether the 
classification of prisoners in Oork Fe- 
male Prison for exercise purposes is 
now in all respects the same as before 
the girl Griffin’s committal ; and, if not, 
in what does the difference consist ? 
Tre SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappven) (Dublin Uni- 
versity) (who replied) said: With re- 
spect to paragraph sone and two, the re- 
commendation referred to of the Royal 
Commission did not include the case of 
local prisons, but related solely to con- 
viet prisons, where, as a matter of fact, 
it is in operation. The Prisons Board 
are unable to reply to paragraph three. 
As a rule they have no means of know- 
ing whether persons committed to prison 
for crime are or are not of the class de- 
scribed in that paragraph. As has been, 
however, already explained, in reply toa 
previous Question on the subject of the 
case of the prisoner Griffin, there is no 
association whatever between prisoners 
at exercise, as they are required to walk 
five paces apart, and to keep silence. 
Since attention was called to the case of 
this prisoner, the officer in charge of 
Cork Female Prison has been strictly 
enjoined to be more careful as to exer- 
cising first committals separately from 
other prisoners, and this Rule is now 
strictly adhered to in that prison. 


NAVY (SHIPS)—H.M.S. “ RUBY.” 

Sr ALGERNON BORTHWICK 
(Kensington, 8.) asked the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, Whether it is the fact 
that H.M.S. Ruby has been on the South 
American Station since she was commis- 
sioned in April, 1885; whether he is 
aware that it was given in evidence 
before the Committee on Navy Esti- 
mates, by Admiral Sir A. Hood, that 
the period of a ship’s commission abroad 
was three years; whether, as the Cleo- 
patra cannot commission before Decem- 
ber, it may be taken as certain that the 
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Ruby cannot be relieved before March, 
and reach England before April, 1889, 
after four years’ absence; and what is 
the reason of this departure from the 
Rule of the Service ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Lord Gerorcz 
Hamitton) (Middlesex, Ealing): The 
Ruby left England for the South-East 
Coast of America in May, 1885, and 
she has remained on that station until 
the present time. Although, by usage, 
three years abroad has come to be re- 
garded as the duration of a ship’s com- 
mission, and the Admiralty endeavour 
to relieve ships after that period, the 
date of relief must be entirely governed 
by the exigencies of the Service. In 
the present instance, the return of the 
Ruby has been postponed for some 
months, owing to unexpected difficul- 
ties in the completion of the ship de- 
tailed for her relief. 


SOUTH AFRICA (BECHUANALAND). 

Sm JOHN COLOMB (Tower Ham- 
lets, Bow, &c.) asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies, Whether 
his attention had been called to the 
public declaration of one of the Minis- 
ters of Cape Colony, that— 

“ The Cape Government would annex Bechu- 
analand in spite of Montsioa’s protests, and not- 
withstanding the contrary statements of Her 
Majesty’s Ministers ;” 
and, whether, in view of the anxiety 
caused among the Chiefs and people of 
that territory, any steps have been taken 
by Her Majesty’s High Commissioner 
in South Africa to make known to them 
the determination of Her Majesty’s 
Ministers to retain in the hands of the 
Imperial Government the administra- 
tiun of Bechuanaland, as expressed in 
the speech of the First Lord of the 
Treasury, at Gloucester, on the 8th of 
October last ? 

Mr. A. M‘ARTHUR (Leicester) also 
asked, Whether, considering the per- 
turbed condition of the people of 
Bechuanaland, owing to a recent state- 
ment made by a Minister of the Cape 
Colony, the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies has taken any steps, in accord- 
ance with recent expressions of Minis- 
terial policy, to assure the inhabitants 
of Bechuanaland that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment has no intention of annexing 
Bechuanaland to the Cape Government ? 

Toe UNDER SECRETARY of 
STATE (Baron Henry pe Worms) 
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(Liverpool, East Toxteth): The Secre- 
tary of State is not aware that the words 
quoted are a correct report of any state- 
ment by one of the Cape Ministers. As 
Her Majesty’s Government are satisfied 
that there is at present no anxiety in 
British Bechuanaland on the subject, 
they have not thought it necessary to 
make any declaration in the territory. 


ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY—CON- 
FLICT AT KINSALE. 


Mr. DEASY (Mayo, W.) (for Mr. 
Hoorer) (Cork, 8.E.) asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, Whether a baton charge of 
policemen was ordered by Colonel 
Caddell, Resident Magistrate, Kinsale, 
on Saturday last, in which several per- 
sons, including an aged hunchback, 
were seriously injured; what was the 
justification for the order to charge; 
whether the people received any warn- 
ing before the charge was made on 
them, and, if so, what warning; whether 
Colonel Caddell left the judicial seat to 
head the baton men; and, what special 
circumstances exist in the case of Colo- 
nel Caddell to entitle him to take charge 
of a civil force, while a civilian Resi- 
dent Magistrate (Mr. Cronin), his senior 
in the service of the Irish Executive, 
was present ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappen) (Dublin Uni- 
versity) (who replied) said: I am in- 
formed that on the occasion in question 
a large crowd of some 500 persons had 
assembled outside the Court House 
while the trial of three men for com- 
mitting a serious assault on the police 
was proceeding there. After the trial 
was over the crowd became very dis- 
orderly, and its demeanour most threat- 
ening. The Resident Magistrate called 
upon the crowd to disperse, and, having 
warned them without effect, he ordered 
the police to disperse them. This was 
done. No unnecessary force was used, 
and, so far as can be ascertained, no 
one was injured. The Resident Magis- 
trate did not leave the Bench to take 
charge of the police. The Petty Sessions 
Court was over at the time, and it was 
in consequence of the conviction of the 
three prisoners referred to that the 
crowd became hostile. Mr. Cronin was 
unable to remain at Kinsale, and the 
duty of the taking charge of the police 
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had been, therefore, assigned to Colonel 
Caddell. 


RIOTS, &c, (IRELAND)—THE KILDARE 
HUNT. 


Mr. CAREW (Kildare, N.) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether his attention has 
been called to a report of an attack 
made by certain members of the Kildare 
Hunt on Mr. George Saunders, of Car- 
nalway, as stated by himself in Zhe 
Leinster Leader of the 24th instant; 
whether it is a fact that Mr. Saunders 
for a number of years past did not allow 
the huntsmen to trespass on his farm, 
and that on Monday the 19th instant 
the huntsmen forced their way into his 
farm and violently struck him with their 
whips, and that one of the huntsmen 
beat Mr. Saunders severely with a 
shovel, and nearly cut off three of his 
fingers with same; whether the son of 
Mr. Saunders was also assaulted and 
beaten by some of the huntsmen on 
this oceasion; and whether proceed- 
ings will be taken under the Criminal 
Law and Procedure (Ireland) Act 
against these huntsmen for having en- 
tered into a criminal conspiracy to com- 
pel and induce Mr. Saunders to do what 
he had a legal right to refrain from 
doing ? 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappen) (Dublin Uni- 
versity) (who replied) said, his attention 
had been called to the report referred 
to, and he was informed that it was 
exaggerated. It appeared that the dis- 
pute occurred in regard to a claim of 
right of way, and in the course of the 
dispute some of Mr. Saunders’ fingers 
were slightly injured. It was not a fact, 
however, that they were nearly cut off. 
There was no evidence in this case of 
criminal conspiracy ; and, therefore, no 
prosecution could be taken under the 
Crimes Act. If Mr. Saunders felt him- 
self aggrieved he could have recourse to 
the usual legal remedy. 


TURKEY (FINANCE, &c.)—THE PUBLIC 
DEBT. 


Mr. KIMBER (Wandsworth) asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether it is true, as reported, 
that the Administration of the Public 
Debt at Constantinople have advanced 
£40,000 as a loan to the Turkish Govern- 


Mr. Madden 
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ment out of the moneys belonging to 
the foreign bondholders ; whether the 
loan was effected about the time when a 
concession was being negotiated by the 
Porte with a German Bank for the Asia 
Minor Railways; whether it is true that 
Mr. Vincent Caillard, the Agent at Con- 
stantinople of the English bondholders, 
is interested in such concession; and, 
whether this is an infringement of a con- 
cession already granted, or agreed to be 
granted, to British capitalists ? 

Tae UNDER SEORETARY or 
STATE (Sir James Ferevsson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have no information as to the sup- 
posed advance to the Turkish Govern- 
ment by the Administration of the Public 
Debt. The terms of the concession for 
the Asia Minor Railways have been 
published in the newspapers at Con- 
stantinople. Mr. Vincent Caillard is 
not in the service of Her Majesty’s 
Government, vor under their orders; 
and they do not know to what extent, or 
in what manner, he is interested in the 
concession, though it is understood that 
he has interested himself in the matter. 
Whether the present concession is, or is 
not, an infraction of a concession previ- 
ously granted and still in force is a ques- 
tion for decision by the proper tri- 
bunals. 


Department. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT — DEPART- 
MENT OF SCIENCE AND ART — THE 
SCIENCE COLLECTIONS. 


Str HENRY ROSCOE (Manchester, 
8.) asked the Vice President of the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education, Whether 
the statements in the Calendar of the 
Department of Science and Art, that the 
various sections of the Science Museum 
have been reported upon by Committees 
of scientific experts, specifically with a 
view to the elimination of useless objects, 
are correct ; whether any objects have 
been retained which the Committee re- 
ported should be got rid of ; whether the 
space for the Science Collections has been 
greatly reduced since the Inter-Depart- 
mental Committee, of which Sir Frederick 
Bramwell was Chairman and Lord 
Lingen a member, reported; and 
whether, in consequence of such re- 
duction of space, any Collections or 
portions of Collections have been dis- 
persed which the Committee advised 
should be retained ? 

















The Civil 

Taz VICE PRESIDENT (Sir Wi- 
uiaM Hart Dyxe) (Kent, Dartford) : 
The statements in the Calendar are 
correct; and I am informed by the 
authorities of the Museum that no objects 
which the Committees advised should be 
eliminated have been retained. The 
space for the Science Collections has 
been considerably reduced since the 
Inter- Departmental Committee reported; 
and in consequence a great part of the 
Structural and Educational Collections 
has been dispersed. 

Str HENRY ROSCOE wished to 
know what had become of the Collec- 
tion which had been dispersed ? 

Sir WILLIAM HART DYKE said, 
he was unable to answer the Question 
without making an inquiry. They had 
not been destroyed. 

Mr. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, Bright- 
side): May I ask the First Lord of 
the Treasury whether, under these cir- 
cumstances, there is any necessity for 
a Committee ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Sarrn) (Strand, Westminster): Yes; 
the Government feel that there is a 
necessity for a Committee. They must 
propose a Vote to the House and a 
scheme for the enlargement of the 
Museum on their own responsibility ; 
and looking at the fact that there does 
exist an opinion—whether well or ills 
founded—that there are objects in the 
Museum which can be dispensed with 
with advantage to the Public Service, 
the Government would not be justified 
in making a proposal to the House to 
embark on any considerable expenditure, 
which they believe to be necessary, 
unless they had, first of all, satisfied 
themselves that every possible economy 
had been effected. 


THE CIVIL SERVICE — PERMANENT 
OFFICIALS HOLDING PLACES OF 
PROFIT. 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy, &c.) asked Mr. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Whether the Treasury 
Minute quoted by the Royal Commis- 
sioners on Civil Establishments, as issued 
under date the 27th of March, 1849, and 
reiterated on the 6th of April, 1878, as 
follows :— 

‘* Officers holding situations which require 
daily attendance should not be allowed to ac- 
— a as Directors of Companies 
requiring their personal attendance elsewhere 
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is understood to be still in force ; and, 
is the Rule modified to this extent— 
that, pending further consideration of 
the whole matter, permanent Civil ser- 
vants who now hold Directorships may 
attend meetings of Companies during 
office hours, if they make up for it by 
working over hours at other times? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tut EXOHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): The Minute of the 
27th of March, 1849, did not lay down 
a Rule for the Public Service generally. 
It expressed the opinion of the Trea- 
sury; it was made the Rule in the 
Treasury Office; and was communicated 
by the Treasury to other Departments 
for their information. Other Depart- 
ments, however, did not at the time 
think it necessary, and with one or 
two exceptions have not in the interval 
thought it necessary to adopt the Rule. 
The Rule is not, therefore, in force in 
the Public Service generally ; and there- 
fore it has not been modified in favour 
of certain permanent Civil servants who 
now hold Directorships. I think it fair 
to add that, as far as my own experience 
~9es, gathered in more than one Depart- 
yent, there is no necessity for a Rule 
such as the hon. Member suggests. I 
have always found that the responsible 
officers at the Head of the Departments, 
and many in responsible positions, uni- 
versally work far beyond the office hours. 
They often work late in the evening, 
and till midnight if necessary, and they 
never thought themselves tied down to 
work a particular number of hours. 

Srrk GEORGE CAMPBELL asked if 
the Rule was enforced in the Treasury 
Office ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN : I have said that it 
was. 

Srr GEORGE CAMPBELL asked, 
whether, after holding situations of this 
kind, they were allowed to attend during 
office hours on condition that they worked 
extra hours ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN replied, that he had 
told the hon. Member that at the Trea- 
sury the Rule held, and therefore the 
point did not arise in their case. But 
he himself was personally as anxious 
as the hon. Baronet to restrict for the 
future the engagements of Civil servants 
as Directors. 

Stir GEORGE CAMPBELL: Does 
not the Controller General attend meet- 
ings of Directors ? 


Service. 
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Mr. GOSCHEN: He is not a Trea- 
sury officer, but under the Exchequer ; 
and a previous Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer gave him special leave to hold the 
Directorship to which the hon. Member 
has referred. 


AUSTRALIA—CHINESE IMMIGRATION. 


Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy, &c.) asked the Under Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, What is now 
the position of the question of Chinese 
immigration into Australia; whether it 
is true, as stated in the newspapers, that 
a Queensland Act on that subject has 
been reserved for Her Majesty’s plea- 
sure; whether any of the Acts of the 
other Colonies on the same subject have 
been so reserved, or whether they have 
been brought into operation ; whether 
Her Majesty’s Government have yet 
ascertained if these Acts are consonant 
to or conflict with the rights or claims 
of the Chinese as a friendly Treaty 
Power; and, whether the matter has 
been settled in communication with the 
Chinese Government ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Baron Henry pve Worms) 
(Liverpool, East Toxteth): Negotiations, 
with a view to the settlement of a Treaty 
in regard to Chinese immigration, are 
still in progress with the Chinese Go- 
vernment. The Secretary of State has 
been informed by a telegram from the 
Acting Governor of Queensland that 
such an Act has been reserved. The 
Legislatures of New South Wales and 
New Zealand have also passed Acts for 
restricting the immigration of Chinese ; 
and these Acts, not having been reserved, 
have come into operation. These Acts 
have been left in operation, as appearing 
to Her Majesty’s Government not to be 
in conflict with any Treaty rights or 
claims. As indicated in what I have 
already said, the question is not yet 
settled with the Chinese Government. 
I may refer the hon. Member to the 
despatch to Sir John Walsham printed 
at page 49 (O. 5,448). 


CEYLON—THE LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 
—REGISTRATION OF MAHOMMEDAN 
MARRIAGES. 

Mr. 8. SMITH (Flintshire) asked 
the Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, Whether the Royal Assent 
has been given to an Ordinance of the 
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Ceylon Legislative Council for the re- 
gistration of Mahommedan marriages, 
whereby, for the first time in mg 
Imperial sanction has been given to 
amen marriages ; and, whether a 

emorial against the measure was ad- 
dressed to the Governor, Sir Arthur 
Gordon, and was by him transmitted to 
the Colonial Office, prior to the Ordi- 
nance receiving the Royal Assent ; 
if so, whether he will produce such 
Memorial, and, if not, if he will obtain 
it from the Colonial Authorities ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Baron Henry pe Worms) 
(Liverpool, East Toxteth): The Royal 
Assent has been given to an Ordinance 

assed in 1886, and to an amending 
dinance passed this year, by the 
Ceylon Legislative Council for the re- 
caeyerry of Mahommedan marriages; 
ut such Ordinances do not, for the first 
time, legalize Mahommedan polygamous 
marriages, the validity of such marriages 
having been previously recognized by 
the law of Ceylon. A Memorial ad- 
dressed to the Secretary of State against 
these Ordinances was received and con- 
sidered before the advice was given to 
Her Majesty to allow them to remain in 
operation. It would seem hardly worth 
while to present the Memorial to Par- 
liament ; but if, after seeing it at the 
Colonial Office, the hon. Member presses 
for it, it can be presented with the 
Correspondence thereon. 


CRIME AND OUTRAGE (IRELAND)— 
DEATH OF —— DRAKF, KINGSCOURT. 


Mr. MAHONY (Meath, N.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether his attention 
has been called to the following Central 
News telegram in Zhe Freeman’s Journal 
of November 5— 

“A Central News telegram says :— The 
body of a man named Drake was found at 
Kingscourt, Ireland, on Saturday, in a ditch 
at the bottom of his garden. There were marks 
on the body as though the deceased had been 
severely beaten. The man was seen in his 
usual health one hour previous to the discovery. 
The police have taken charge of the body.” 
And, whether any inquest was held; 
and, if not, on what grounds it was 
dispensed with ? 

HE SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappgn) (Dublin Uni- 
versity) (who replied) said, the telegram 
did not contain an accurate account of 
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the circumstances of the case. There 
were no marks of violence, and the 
Coroner satisfied himself that the cause 
of death was heart disease, and, there- 
fore, no inquest was necessary. 

In reply to a further Question, 

Mr. MADDEN said, he was not 
aware that the case had been reported 
in the English papers as another Irish 
outrage. 
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PURCHASE OF LAND (IRELAND) ACT, 
1885—SALE OF LAND IN MEATH. 


Mr. MAHONY (Meath, N.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether Mr. John 
Arthur Farrell has recently sold a por- 
tion of his property in the County 
Meath, under Lord Ashbourne’s Act, to 
two of his own sons ? 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappev) (Dublin Uni- 
versity) (who replied) said, no appli- 
cation had been received by the Land 
Commissioners with regard to the alleged 
sale. 


IRISH LAND COMMISSION — FAIR 
RENTS—ORDNANCE MAPS. 


Mr. M‘OARTAN (Down, 8.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether, — 
the expenditure of money now impos 
upon tenants applying to have a fair 
rent fixed, by obliging every such tenant 
to lodge in the Oourt before the hearing 
an Ordnance Survey Map, showing the 
boundaries of his farm, he will suggest 
to the Land Commission the desirability 
of withdrawing this rule, and the con- 
venience of attaining the same object 
by supplying to each Sub-Commission 
Ordnance Maps of the districts in which 
fair rents are to be fixed, with the 
boundaries of the different holdings 
having been first coloured thereon in 
the Valuation Office ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappgw) (Dublin Uni- 
versity) (who replied) said: The Land 
Commissioners report that the whole 
question of the production of maps at 
the hearing of cases before Sub-Com- 
missioners is at present under their 
consideration, one of the points before 
them being practically the same as that 
neg for adoption in this Ques- 

on. 
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IRISH LAND COMMISSION — FAIR 
RENTS, ULSTER — APPLICATIONS 
AND AWARDS. 


Mr. M‘CARTAN (Down, 8.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether he is aware 
that, of 19,979 notices to fix fair rents 
served from Ulster during the year 
ending August, 1888, fair rents have 
been fixed by the Sub-Commission in 
3,033 cases only; whether he can state 
the additional number of applications 
to fix fair rents made before the Ist 
instant; and, whether, considering that 
at the above rate it would take upwards 
of six years to dispose of the cases 
already entered, and the necessity for 
having the fair rents fixed without 
further delay, in order to enable tenants 
to purchase their holdings on fair terms, 
and to save them from the enforced 
payment of the old rent, he will appoint 
such an additional number of Sub- 
Commissioners as will enable the Court 
to have these rents fixed within a 
reasonable period ? 

Tae SOLIOITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mavpey) (Dublin Uni- 
versity) (who replied) said: The Land 
Commissioners report that the number 
of noticos to fix fair rents served from 
Ulster during the period named are as 
stated in the Question. But of these, 
3,919 were disposed of during that 
period, in 3,231 cases fair rents being 
fixed, and the remaining 688 cases were 
either dismissed, struck out, or with- 
drawn. Between the 22nd of August 
and the Ist of November, 1888, 727 
notices to fix fair rents were received 
from Ulster, and during the same period 
703 cases were disposed of. The 
Government intend to appoint 10 ad- 
ditional Sub-Commissioners, from the 
Ist of January next, to overtake the 
work, which has falien into arrear 
through the large influx of cases con- 
sequent on the Act of last year. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN asked, whether or 
not one of these Sub-Oommissions 
would be sent specially to the County 
Down, where so many of the applica- 
tions still remained unheard ? 

Mr. MADDEN said, of course that 
would be a matter of arrangement by 
the Land Commissioners, to whom he 
would be happy to communicate the 
suggestion. 
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Mr. M‘CARTAN asked that arrange- 
ments might be made so that one of 
these Commissioners might be sent to 
the County Down, where a very large 
number of fair-rent cases on the Lord 
Lieutenant’s property were still un- 
disposed of 

Mr. MADDEN had no doubt the 
Land Commissioners would discharge 
their duty in making proper arrange- 
ments for the sittings of Sub-Com- 
missions. 

Mr. LEA (Londonderry, 8.) asked 
whether the Government meant to ap- 
point 10 additional Sub-Commissioners; 
and, also, whether two legal Sub-Com- 
missioners would be appointed ? 

Mr. MADDEN replied that the 
Government would appoint 10 Sub- 
Commissioners. He was not specifically 
informed as to whether or not any of 
the new Commissioners would be legal 
or not; but he gathered from the in- 
formation before him that they would 
be lay Commissioners. 

Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.) asked that a 
recommendation be made to the Land 
Commissioners that one Sub-Commis- 
sioner be sent specially to Cork, where 
a number of cases remain undisposed of. 

Mr. MADDEN said, he had no power 
to make recommendations to the Land 
Commission ; but he would be happy to 
communicate the suggestion of the hon. 
Member to them. 


NAVY—PORTSMOUTH—LANDING OF 
TROOPS. 

Masor RASCH (Essex, 8.E.) asked 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
Whether he is aware that on the arrival 
of H.M.S. Crocodile with the 6th Dra- 
goon Guards on November 20th the 
regiment was unable to disembark for 
24 hours, owing to the fact that the only 
landing-stage not under repair was in 
the occupation of H.M.S. Euphrates ; 
and, whether he will take steps that 
further accommodation shall be pro- 
vided ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Lord Georcz 
Hawitton) (Middlesex,Ealing), in reply, 
said, owing to repairs at present in 
progress, it was not possible to berth 
the Crocodile alongside the troop-jetty, 
until the uphrates, which was at the 
moment embarking a regiment, had 
sailed. She was, however, immediately 
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jetty to disembark the unattached 
officersand men. To suit local arrange- 
ments, it was decided by the authorities 
on the spot to defer the disembarkation 
of the regiment until the troop-jetty 
was available. There is sufficient ac 
commodation at Portsmouth Dockyard 
to meet our troop requirements, and it 
is not proposed to add to it. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION (IRELAND)— 
MODEL SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


Mr. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether it is a fact 
that, out of the 34 head masters of model 
schools in Ireland, only four are members 
of the Church of Ireland, while the 
number of young persons belonging to 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
Ireland attending such schools exceeds 
by 578 the number of Roman Catholics, 
and by 770 the number of Presby- 
terians; and, if he can state the num- 
bers, respectively, of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in Ireland, Presby- 
terian, and Roman Catholic Professors 
and teachers in the schools, Marlborough 
Street, Dublin, and the average amount 
paid out of the public money to the 
teachers of each denomination ? 

In putting the Question the hon. 
Member explained that the words 
‘* Protestant Episcopal Church in Ire- 
land” were not written by him. The 
correct legal definition of the Irish 
Church was Church of Ireland. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappven) (Dublin Uni- 
versity) (who replied) said, sufficient 
Notice had not been given of the Ques- 
tion, and he would ask the hon. Member 
to postpone it. He had called for a 
Report. 

Mr. JOHNSTON said, he would put 
it down for Monday. 


ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY—RE- 
MOVAL OF A PLACARD AT COORA- 
CLARE, CO. CLARE, 


Tuz LORD MAYOR or DUBLIN 
(Mr. Sexton) (Belfast, W.) (for Mr. 
Jorpan) (Clare, W.) asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, Whether, on Sunday the 11th 
instant, at Cooraclare, County Clare, the 
following notice, which was posted on 
the Roman Catholic Church, namely— 
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A meeting of the above Association will be 
held at Cooraclare after last mass. Gaels come 
forward and join. 
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was torn down and carried off by the 
police, who also tore down two other 
similar notices; whether the police 

ursued the Gaels to a private house in 
which they held their meeting, and, on 
the door being closed to prevent their 
entry, kept watch at the house till the 
meeting ended; whether the Gaelic 
Association is an illegal Association ; 
and, if not, by what authority the police 
are authorized to tear down such 
notices, or to interfere with or prevent 
the Gaels from holding their meeting; 
and, will he inquire into this matter, 
and take steps to prevent similar action 
in future ? 

Taz SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappewn) (Dublin Uni- 
versity) (who replied) said: I may say 
that the police had reason to believe 
that an attempt would be made to hold 
a“meeting of the National League, 
which has been declared an illegal 
Association in the district, and that the 
meeting would be subsequently reported 
in the newspapers as such. They, 
therefore, watched the house in which 
the National League rooms are situated, 
and remained outside until the people 
had dispersed. 

Replying to further Questions, 


Mr. MADDEN said, the Government 
had not the slightest intention of inter- 
fering with legal Associations ; but the 
ground on which the police watched the 
are ng = was that they were of 
opinion, from what had occurred pre- 
viously, that the meeting was to be, in 
substance and reality, a meeting of the 
National League. The former meeting 
was convened in the same manner, with- 
out any open reference to the National 
League. Of course, the police in such 
cases must act to the best of their judg- 
ment on the facts before them. 


BOARD OF TRADE—SEAMEN’S REGIS. 
TRY OFFICE — COLOUR-SERGEANTS 
W. TUCKER AND J. HOWE—GRA- 
TUITIES. 

Sm HENRY TYLER (Great Yar- 
mouth) asked the Secretary to the 
Treasury, Whether Colour Sergeant 
William Tucker, late Royal Engineers, 
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and Colour Sergeant James Howe, of 
the Scotch Fusilier Guards, having 
served 26 years in the Seamen’s Regis- 
try Office of the Board of Trade, have 
now received notice to retire in conse- 
uence of age, the former being 70 and 
the other about 68 years of age, without 
any pension being awarded to them, and 
with a compassionate allowance of only 
£48 15s. 0d., payable in one sum to each 
of them ; and, whether, under the cir- 
cumstances, they are entitled to a 
moderate pension on retirement ? 

Tae SECRETARY (Mr. Jackson) 
(Leeds, N.): The gratuities awarded 
are all that the Treasury has power to 
award under the Superannuation Acts ; 
and a promise has been made to Parlia- 
ment that extra-statutory awards shall 
be discontinued. Both the men referred 
to have pensions of £36 10s. per annum 
for Army service. 


CUSTOMS OFFICERS, GLASGOW—OFFI- 
CIAL HOURS. 

Mr. WATT (Glasgow, Camlachie) 
asked Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Whether it is proposed to increase the 
official hours of the Glasgow officers of 
Oustoms to 12 hours per day—namely, 
from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m. throughout the 
year, without any time allowance for 
meals or additional remuneration ; and, 
whether in any other branch of the Civil 
Service the officials are compelled to 
work an average of 12 hours per day 
throughout the year; and, if not, whe- 
ther he will consider if some other 
arrangement can be made, so as to 
meet the requirements of shipowners 
by extending the hours during which 
goods may be landed or shipped without 
unduly extending the hours of labour 
of the officers of Customs ? 

Taz CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscnen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): No, Sir; certainly 
not. There are no such proposals. Every 
care will be taken that any arrangement 
for the extension of hours during which 
goods may be landed or shipped shall 
not be accompanied by an extension of 
the average number of hours of labour 
of officers of Customs ? 


LAW AND JUSTICE (SCOTLAND)—RIOT 
AT CLASHMORE — CASE OF HUGH 
MATHESON, A COTTAR. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness) asked the 

Lord Advocate, Whether it is the case 
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that Hugh Matheson, of Clashmore, 
who was convicted and sentenced for 
rioting, has since been liberated, and 
another person named M‘Leod has been 
convicted, and also sentenced for the 
offence, Matheson having been mistaken 
for M‘Leod; whether Matheson, in con- 
sequence of his conviction, has been dis- 
missed from the Royal Naval Reserve ; 
and, whether it is the intention of the 
Government to grant a free pardon and 
to give compensation to Matheson ? 
HE LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. P. 
B. Roxserrson) (Bute): Hugh Mathe- 
son, who was convicted and sentenced 
for rioting, was liberated after having 
undergone six months’ imprisonment, 
the Secretary for Scotland considering 
that this punishment might suffice. 
Another person, named M‘Leod, has 
been convicted and sentenced for the 
offence, which was committed by several 
ersons. The Secretary for Scotland 
an very fully considered this case on 
an application for a free pardon and 
compensation to Matheson. His Lord- 
ship has decided that there are no ade- 
quate grounds for believing that there 
has been a miscarriage of justice through 
M‘Leod being mistaken for Matheson, or 
for recommending that a free pardon 
should be granted for the offence of 
which he was found guilty. From in- 
quiries I have made at the Admiralty, 
there does not appear to be any record 
of the dismissal of anyone named Hugh 
Matheson from the Naval Reserve. I 
have no further information on the 
subject. 

Dr. CLARK asked, if the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman was aware that 
13 jurors had intimated to the Marquess 
of Lothian that they believed this man 
was innocent, and that the two indivi- 
duals were very similar to each other? 

Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: As re- 
gards the latter point, the information 
which the Secretary for Scotland has is 
not to the effect that the prisoners are 
similar in appearance to one another. 
As regards the other point, a Memorial 
identical in terms has been sent up from 
each of the jurymen, commenting on the 
material sent to the Secretary for Scot- 
land since the trial. They express the 
opinion that that material proves the 
innocence of Matheson ; but upon that I 
would say that their position as jurymen 
in the case does not afford them any 
special qualification. 


Dr. Clark 
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would raise the question on the voting 
of the salary of the Secretary for Scot- 
land. 


EXOISE DUTIES (LOCAL PURPOSES) 
BILL—-THE WHEEL AND VAN TAX. 


Mr. HOBHOUSE (Somerset, E.) 
asked Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
If, in view of the abandonment of the 
proposed taxes on horses and vehicles, 
and the loss thereby inflicted on the 
general ratepayer, and the strong feel- 
ing prevailing throughout the country 
districts in favour of such contributions 
towards the maintenance of the roads, 
the Government will consider the ad- 
visability of legislating next Session to 
empower any County Council to levy 
Licence Duties (within certain statutory 
limits) upon horses or vehicles using the 
roads maintained out of the county 
rates, after the analogy of the duties 
imposed by the County Authority on 
locomotives under the Highways Act of 
1878? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscnen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): I can only refer my 
hon. Friend to the answer which I gave 
last night to the hon. Member for West 
Southwark (Mr. Causton). When the 
County Councils are in working order 
we shall be ready to take counsel with 
them as to the best means of reinforcing 
local revenues, and providing that relief 
to the rates which would have resulted 
from the measure, the progress of which, 
unfortunately, has been defeated by 
time. 


TRADE AND MANUFACTURE — NAIL- 
MAKERS AND SMALL CHAINMAKERS 
—A ROYAL COMMISSION. 


Mr. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM 
(Lanark, N.W.) asked the President of 
the Board of Trade, If the Government 
will grant a Royal Commission to inquire 
into the condition of the Cradley Heath 
chainmakers ? 

Tue PRESIDENT (Sir Muicwazr 
Hicxs-Bzacu) (Bristol, W.), in reply, 
said, that the condition of the chain- 
makers’ industry was inquired into and 
reported upon by a Royal Commission 
in 1876, and a Report had been made 
by the Labour Correspondent of the 
Board of Trade. He was informed that 
the Committee ‘of the other House on 
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the Sweating System pro to in- 
quire into the condition of this industry. 
He could not, therefore, see that there 
was any need for the appointment of 
another Reyal Commission on the sub- 


ect. 
' Mr. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM: 
May I ask the right hon. Baronet if he 
is aware that the average earnings of 
men in this district are under 6s. a-week, 
and those of women and girls under 3s. 
a-week ? 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH said, 
he did not know that that statement 
accurately represented the facts ; but the 
facts appeared in the Report of the 
Labour Correspondent. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM: 
I had intended to ask leave to move the 
Adjournment of the House in conse- 
quence of the answer given me yester- 
day to this Question; but the ordinary 
Forms of the House have been strained 
in a manner that I consider —— 


Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 
POST OFFICE — SUNDAY POSTAL 
LABOUR. 


Mr. SYDNEY GEDGE (Stockport) 
asked the Postmaster General, Whether 
the recommendation of the Select Com- 
mittee on Sunday Postal Labour, made 
in their Report of 10th August, 1887— 

“ That the collection, despatch, and delivery 
on Sundays of books, circulars, and printed 
matter other than newspapers be discontinued,”’ 
has been carried into effect; whether it 
has been brought to the notice of the 
authorities in towns and villages that 
the collection, despatch, and delivery on 
Sundays of letters and newspapers will 
be discontinued, if Resolutions praying 
for discontinuance be passed in the 
manner recommended by the Select 
Committee; whether any towns or vil- 
lages have passed such Resolutions, and 
with what result; whether, as recom- 
mended by the Select Committee, sorting 
clerks and indoor officials have been re- 
lieved from duty on alteraate Sundays; 
and, whether, as recommended by the 
Select Committee, rural messengers have 
been wholly.relieved from work on 
alternate Sundays, by the employment 
of substitutes at the expense of the Post 
Office ? 

Tae POSTMASTERGENERAL (Mr. 
Raikes) (Cambridge University): In 
order to ascertain what effect the dis- 
continuance of the despatch and delivery 
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of book packets and circulars would 
have in reducing Post Office labour on 
Sundays I ca the experiment to be 
tried during one month at three large 
representative towns—namely, Bristol, 
Nottingham, and Wolverhampton. The 
result of this experiment may be broadl 
stated thus—the small reduction of wor 
to postmen outside the Office is at least 
counterbalanced by the additional work 
indoors. I do not, therefore, think that I 
should be justified in adopting it. After 
careful consultation with those most 
qualified by their experience to arrive at 
an opinion, I am convinced that it would 
be not on., inconvenient, but dangerous 
and impracticable, to _— a system of 
window delivery in populous places in 
England. I shall, however, be glad as 
occasion offers to give this system a 
wider extension in rural post-offices 
where a Sunday delivery now exists. 
In order to test the feeling of the public 
with regard to the discontinuance of the 
Sunday post I consulted the Corpora- 
tions of the eight largest Provincial 
towns in England—namely, Liverpool, 
Manchester, Leeds, Birmingham, Shef- 
field, Bradford, Bristol, and Notting- 
ham. Six of these, by considerable 
majorities in their Town Councils, de- 
clined to adopt the system now existing 
in London ; one was unwilling to express 
an opinion, and one was in favour of the 
change by a majority falling short of 
the suggestions of the Committee. As 
regards rural districts, the practice has 
been followed since 1871 of discontinu- 
ing the post on Sunday in any particular 
district upon the request of those persons 
residing on the post who receive two- 
thirds of the correspondence delivered. 
In my opinion, this is a more equitable 
way of ascertaining the general feelin 
of the residents than that recommend 
by the Committee. Iam not aware that 
any applications have been received from 
towns or villages forwarding Resolu- 
tions passed in the manner recommended 
by the Committee. Sorting clerks and 
indoor officials, as a rule, perform only 
two hours’ work on Sunday; and in 
many cases this is so arranged that they 
are required to attend on only one Sun- 
day in three, and sometimes only one in 
four. I do not consider it necessary to 
afford any further relief in this direction. 
As a rule, all rural postmen whose walk 
is more than 12 miles, or whose work is 
not completed by 10 a.m. on Sunday, 
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are already relieved on every alternate 
Sunday. It is, I think, hardly neces- 
sary to extend this ey ee to the 
minor deliveries and duties in the 
country districts which only occupy a 
short time in their performance. 

Dr. CLARK: Do I understand that 





the Post Office refuse to carry out any | ( 


of the recommendations of the Select 
Committee ? 

Mr. RAIKES: It would be more 
accurate to say that the Post Office have 
endeavoured to test the recommenda- 
tions, and have found that they would 
not be acceptable to the public. 


THE NATIONAL DEBT—BEQUEST OF 
£50,000 (MR. O'REILLY DEASE). 


Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY (Lon- 
donderry City) asked the First Lord of 
the Treasury, Whether it is a fact that 
the late Mr. O’Reilly Dease, of St. 
James’s Square, London, and of Dee 
Farm, in the County of Louth, who 
died in the month of August, 1887, 
bequeathed the whole of his estate, 
amounting to upwards of £50,000 
(subject to legacies to his solicitor and 
steward) to the Treasury, to be applied 
towards the reduction of the National 
Debt; whether a Memorial has been 
presented tothe Lords Commissioners of 
the Treasury by two maiden ladies, who 
are the daughters of the only sister of 
Mr. Dease, and in ill-health, and wholly 
without means, asking that some pro- 
vision may be made for them during 
their lives out of this fund; and, whether 
it is in the power of the Lords Commis- 
sioners to make such concession, as is 
frequently done in the somewhat analo- 
gous case of escheats to the Crown ? 

Tue CHANCELLORortuz EXOHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): It is a fact that the 
late Mr. O’ Reilly Dease bequeathed the 
bulk of his estate—the exact amount of 
which is not yet known—to be applied 
to the reduction of the National Debt. 
He did not, however, make his bequest 


to the Treasury, but to the Chancellor, 
of the Exchequer, whom he appointed | 


with the Solicitor to the Treasury as his 
executor. Many applications have been 
made for grants from the estate, and 
among them a Memorial from the two 
ladies, as nieces of the deceased. The 
Treasury is advised that it has no power 


Mr. Raikes 
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to divert any part of the estate from the 
urposes for which it was bequeathed. 
he case is not —- to that of 
escheats, which are the absolute property 
of the Crown and unfettered by any 
obligations. 

Taz LORD MAYOR or DUBLIN 
Mr. Sexton) (Belfast, W.): Seeing 
that the Public Exchequer is about to 
benefit to the extent of £50,000 by the 
generosity of Mr. Dease, while these 
two helpless ladies are starving, will the 
right hon. Gentleman propose any 
amendment of the law to get rid of this 
shocking state of things ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN: The fault must lie 
with the testator, and not with Her 
Majesty’s Government. I cannot propose 
a law under which, if anyone leave 
their money to the Treasury, it can be 
given to people to whom the testator 
had not willed it. Suppose a later will 
were found, and the Treasury had, with- 
out power, given certain grants, the later 
will could not then be carried out. It 
is to be regretted that the will was made 
in this way if it bear cruelly on relatives. 
But it is not certain that these ladies 
would have received anything from the 
estate if it had been otherwise willed. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) 
asked, if the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer would have any difficulty in giving 
to these ladies a small portion of the 
money made from the sale of certain 
premises ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN: I am advised 
that we have no power to divert any 
portion of the money from the purpose 
for which it was left. I will, however, 
make further inquiries. I regret it is 
not in our power to make a grant out of 
this estate. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER (Wol- 
verhampton, E.): Do the Treasury 
maintain that it is out of their power to 
have a Vote of this House? 

Mr. GOSCHEN: No; if the Vote 
were proposed. But I do not see howa 
Vote is to be proposed, and how in- 
demnity can be given should a later will 
be found. Nor do I see how we could 
select particular applicants to whom the 
special Vote should be given. I will, 
however, give the matter further con- 
sideration, as I am entirely in sympathy 
with the ladies interested in this case. 

Mr. SEXTON: I shall push home 
the case on the Estimates. 
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JUDICIAL COMMITTEE OF THE PRIVY 
COUNCIL—SIR BARNES PEACOCK. 


Mr. KIMBER (Wandsworth) asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whether 
it is the fact that Sir Barnes Peacock, a 
paid Member of the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council, has been under the 
necessity, by reason of age and failing 
health, of proceeding abroad, under 
medical advice, at the beginning of the 
present month, and is not expected to 
return until the end of May, so that the 
learned Judge in question will thus only 
be in England during one-fourth of the 
Judicial Session of the Privy Council, 
which commences in November and ends 
in July; what provision is made for the 
performance of his duties during his 
absence ; whether he receives his salary 
of £3,000 a-year, as well as his pension 
of £2,000 a-year from Indian Revenues, 
during his absence; and, what are the 
Rules applicable to cases of this 
kind ? 

Tae FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smrru) (Strand, Westminster): It is the 
fact that Sir Barnes Peacock is, under 
medical advice, going abroad, and is not 
expected back till the endof May. The 
difficulty of maintaining the simultaneous 
Sittings of the House of Lords and of the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
has been increased by Sir Barnes Pea- 
cock’s absence ; but it is hoped, with the 
aid of the other members, that the 
sittings of the Judicial Committee may 
not be suspended. He does receive his 
salary of £3,000 a-year as well as his 
pension of £2,000 from Indian Revenues 
during hisabsence. There are no Rules 
applicable to cases of this kind; but it 
is fair to add that Sir Barnes Peacock 
has been very rarely absent from the 
Judicial Committee. 


AUSTRALIA— COLONIAL GOVERNOR- 
SHIPS—THE VICTORIAN PARLIAMENT. 

Mr. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8.) asked 
the Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, Whether the Government had 
received any information concerning the 
action of the Victorian Parliament, as 
reported in the morning papers, with 
regard to the appointment of Colonial 
Governors ; and if a Resolution proposed 
by Sir Bryan O’Loghien, that Colonial 
Ministers should be consulted before 
such appointments were made, was re- 
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jected by a majority of 59 to 3, after 
which the Members rose in their places, 
sang the National Anthem, pt gave 
cheers for the Queen ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Baron Henry pe Worms) 
(Liverpool, East Toxteth): I have to 
say that the Secretary of State has re- 
ceived a telegram from the Governor of 
Vietoria, which only reports the rejection 
of the Resolution by the majority men- 
tioned by the hon. Member. I have no 
reason to doubt the accuracy of the last 
portion of the Question. 


AUSTRALIA (QUEENSLAND)—AP- 
POINTMENT OF GOVERNOR. 


Sr GEORGE BADEN-POWELL 
(Liverpool, Kirkdale) asked, Whether 
the Government had made any new 
nomination to the Governorship of 
Queensland ? 

Tut UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Baron Henry pve Worms) 
(Liverpool, East Toxteth): In answer 
to my hon. Friend, I have to say that 
the Governorship of Queensland has 
been offered to and] accepted by Sir 
Henry Norman, Governor of Jamaica, 
and Her Majesty has approved the ap- 
pointment. 


CRIMINAL LAW AND PROCEDURE 
(IRELAND) ACT, 1887—PROSECUTION 
OF IRISH MEMBERS. 


Tae LORD MAYOR or DUBLIN 
(Mr. Sexton) (Belfast, W.) asked the 
Solicitor General for Ireland, Whether 
it wasa fact that although a promise 
was given that the Members of Parlia- 
ment recently proceeded against under 
the Coercion Act would not be prevented 
from attending the discussion of the 
Irish Estimates, yet several other per- 
sons against whom the same political 
charges were made had been sum- 
moned to attend Court on Monday and 
Thursday ; and, whether these latter 
cases would not also be postponed, as if 
they were disposed of in the meanwhile, 
the result would prejudice the subse- 
quent trial of the Members of Parlia- 
ment ? 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappey) (Dublin 
University) said, arrangements would 
be made to the effect desired by the hon. 
Member. 


x 
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STREET MUSIC (METROPOLIS) ACT— 
STREET SINGING. 


Mr. J. ROWLANDS (Finsbury, 
E.) asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Whether his atten- 
tion had been called to the case of Frank 
Leyburn, summoned before Mr. Paget, 
and sentenced to a fine of 40s. or seven 
days’ imprisonment for holding a reli- 
gious service in the street ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marrsews) (Birmingham, E.): ‘This 
man was convicted not of holding a reli- 
gious service, but of singing in the 
streets, contrary to the provisions of the 
Act relating to street music in the 
\.etropolis. The question of religious 
service was not raised before the magis- 
trate at all. The defendant declared his 
intention of not paying the 40s. I do 
not think that the punishment should 
extend beyond three days ; and I have 
given directions to that effect. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 


Mr. JOHN MORLEY (Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne): I beg to ask the First 
Lord of Treasury, Whether he pro- 
poses taking a Sitting of the House to- 
morrow ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Samira) (Strand, Westminster): Yes, 
Sir. I have already stated that it would 
be necessary to ask the House to sit 
to-morrow to consider Supply. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY : I would 
then ask, first of all, how long the right 
hon. Gentleman proposes the Sitting 
should be ; and, secondly, whether, in 
view of that proposal, he intends to 
make the motion that stands in his name 
for to-night ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: The right hon. 
Gentleman seems to suggest that I am 
wishing to force the House to undertake 
more work than it cares to do. I be- 
lieve that the House would wish to 
make progress in Public Business at a 
»eriod when progress is most desirable 
In the interests both of the country and 
of hon. Members themselves. I do pro- 
pose to make that Motion in order to 
make reasonable progress in Business ; 
but I shall not ask the House to sit to 
any very late hour. I propose thatthe 
House should sit from 12 o’clock to 
6 to-morrow, under the ordinary Wed- 
nesday Rules. 
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Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) 
asked whether it was the intention of the 
First Lord of the Treasury to persevere 
with the Notice he had given to suspend 
the 12 o’clock Rule for the rest of the 
Session ; or, whether he had definitely 
abandoned it ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I stated in the 
course of last evening that I hope we 
might arrive at an understanding which 
would be satisfactory to both Parties. 
Until I see whether that understanding 
may be arrived at, I do no propose to 
put that Motion on the Paper again. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) 
said, he wished to ask a question as to 
whether the right hon. Gentleman had 
been correctly reported in the debate on 
the 24th of February, of the present 
year, when the Standing Order, Sittings 
of the House, was under discussion. It 
would be necessary for a proper under- 
standing of the matter to read what fell 
from the hon. and gallant Member for 
the North Western Division of Sussex 
(Sir Walter B. Barttelot) on that occa- 
sion. The hon. and gallant Gentleman 
said that — 

“There were many Ministers of the Crown 

who would not trench on the time of the House 
by asking for this kind of indulgence. If, how- 
ever, the power were exercised very often it 
would become an absolute abuse, and they 
would be in precisely the same position as 
before the Rule was passed. A great debate 
might last for three or four nights, and upon 
each night it might be asked that the debate 
should be continued beyond 12 o’clock. If it 
were only on some extraordinary occasion that 
it was intended this Motion should be made, he 
saw no objection to the words remaining in the 
Rule.”’—(3 Hansard [322], 1455-6.) 
In reply to these observations of the 
hon. and Gallant Member the right 
hon. Gentleman was reported to have 
said that he had no hesitation whatever 
in giving his hon. and gallant Friend 
the assurance he required. He wanted 
to know whether the Motion the right 
hon. Gentleman proposed to make— 
[ ‘* Order!” }—— 

Mr. SP ER: The hon. Gentleman 
is now debating the question. The hon. 
Member referred to me before the 
Business commenced whether he might 
ask the question which, as I understood, 
was for the purpose of elucidating some 
answer given by the hight hon. Gentle- 
man with regard to Report of Supply, 
and to that extent I told him he would 
be in Order. But he would not be in 
Order in raising a debate as to what the 
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right hon. Gentleman had said about the 
Rule at the proceedings in Committee 
of Supply, if under discussion at 12 
o'clock. 

Me. LABOUCHERE: My object is 
to ascertain whether the right hon. 
Gentleman intends to adhere to the 
engagement he gave on the 24th of 
February. 

Mr. SPEAKER: That is a very de- 
batable matter. I thought the hon. 
Member desired to ask a question. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: Yes; this is 
it—Whether the right hon. Gentleman 
is correctly reported 

Mr. SPEAKER: If the hon. Mem- 
ber will put that question I have no 
doubt it will be answered. 

Lorv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
(Paddington, 8.): I wish to ask you, 
Mr. Speaker, whether it is not a Rule of 
the House that no reference shall be 
made to debates in the actual Ses- 
sion ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The noble Lord has 
rightly interpreted the Rule; and the 
only licence I gave to the hon. Gentle- 
man was toask the right hon. Gentleman 
as to the interpretation he put on the 
Rule. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: I want to know 
whether the right hon. Gentleman said 
it or not, and I will leave the House to 
form its own conclusion. He can hardly 


su —|‘* Order!” ]— well, I can 
hardly t tell co to get it out. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The question is as 
to the construction of the Rule, and is 
not a question of debate. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: Then I will 
ask the right hon. Gentleman, before he 
ser his Motion, to be good enough to 
ook at Hansard, and tell the House 
whether his practice of moving the 
suspension of the 12 o’clock Rule from 
day to day is in accordance with the 
pledges he gave the House ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: The hon Gen- 
tleman has not exhibited his usual 
courtesy in not drawing my attention to 
the subject before bringing it before the 
House, though he is well acquainted 
with the usages of Parliament and 
usually observes them. I, Sir, am under 
the conviction that I am acting strictly 
and entirely within the spirit of the 
Order and within the spirit of the en- 
gagements which I have given to the 

ouse, and that the occasion is one 
which fully justifies the Motion. 
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Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen- 
shire, W.) asked whether the right hon. 
Gentleman proposed to take any Scotch 
or Irish Votes in Class VI. to-morrow ; 
and oe he could not und e 
some better system of arranging the 
Votes, as the present method was very 
inconvenient to many Members? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he stated 
some days ago that Class VI. would be 
taken first, and after that the remaini 
Votes of Class IV. and V. He coul 
assure the hon. Gentleman that any 
Minister would be anxious to make such 
arrangements as to the order in which the 
Votes should be taken as would be satis- 
factory to the Members of the House. 

Mr. BUCHANAN (Edinburgh, W.) 
asked, whetherany Supplementary Votes 
would be taken ? 

Me. W. H. SMITH said, that the 
Supplementary Estimates belonging to 
the Class would be taken. 


MOTION. 
—_o—— 
SITTINGS OF THE HOUSE (EXEMPTION 
FROM THE STANDING ORDER). 

Motion made, and Question put, 

“That the Proceedings on the Committee 
of Supply, if under discussion at Twelve o'clock 
this night, be not interrupted under the Standing 
Order, Sittings of the House.””—(Mr. William 
Henry Smith.) 

The House divided :—Ayes 167 ; Noes 
117: Majority 50.—(Div. List, No. 318.) 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
Peak Aad BR 
SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES, 
Supriy—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Crass VI.—Non-Errgcrtive anp Cuarit- 
ABLE SERVICES. 

(1.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £139,510, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will 
come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 3lst day of March 1889, for 
Superannuation and Retired Allowances to 
Persons formerly employed in the Public 
Service, and for Bengentanate or other Special 
Allowances and Gratuities awarded by the 
Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury.” 


Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER (Wol- 
verhampton, E.) remarked that the 
other evening the First Lord of the 
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had eaid that he wished to 
take this Vote on the und that it 
involved a large sum of money. He 
quite agreed with the reason which had 
induced the right hon. Gentleman to 
prefer this Vote to others. It did in- 
volve a very large sum of money, and 
he desired to draw the attention of the 
Committee to the Vote generally, and 
the principles upon which it rested. No 
branch of the Estimates deserved a more 
careful discussion than that of the su- 
perannuation and compassionate allow- 
ances. The Vote under discussion was 
a very small portion of what was 
annually voted for Civil Service pensions. 
The Vote put by the Chairman was for 
the balance of a sum of £450,510 for 
superannuation and retired allowances to 
ee formerly employed in the Public 

ervice and for compassionate and other 
special allowances and gratuities. But 
if hon. Members would look at the Es- 
timates they would see that this Vote 
formed but a very small portion of the 
sum annually voted by the House for 
Civil Service pensions. The aggregate 
amount of the other payments was no 
less than £1,437,443, and there was, 
therefore, in Civil Service pensions alone 
an annual sum of nearly £2,000,000. 
It would be found that the War Office 
and the Admiralty took between them 
£500,000, and that £500,000 had no- 
thing to do with the other military and 
naval offices. It represented purely the 
Civil branches of the Admiralty and 
War Office. The Oustoms and Inland 
Revenue took £200,000; the Post Office 
£100,000; the Telegraphs £25,000; 
the Irish Constabulary £239,000; and 
the Dublin Metropolitan Police £39,000. 
In Civil Service pensions alone a sum 
of more than £2,000,000 was voted 
annually, and that sum was altogether 
exclusive of the pensions that were given 
for military and naval services. Check- 
ing those pensions roughly, but as ac- 
ourately as he could, and not making 
them .-¥~ to be more than they really 
were, he found that our military and 
naval pensions amounted to within a 
fraction of £3,500,000, and, therefore, 
the entire pensions of the country 
amounted to the enormous sum of 
£5,500,000. He presumed that he 
would be corrected by the authorities of 
the Admiralty and War Office if his state- 
ment of the figures was wrong. He was 
not going to argue whether it was right 
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to pay nearly 3d. in the pound Income 
Tax in the shape of retiring pensions, 
but his contention was that the amount 
was increasing at such a rate that it was 
the duty of the Committee to take the 
matter into consideration with a view, 
if possible, of diminishing the amount, 
or, at all events, of modifying its rate 
of increase. He was not going to say 
one word in regard to any other pensions 
except those involved in the Civil Ser- 
vice List, but he wanted to call the at- 
tention of the Committee to the practice 
which regulated the granting of these 
pensions. The urfortunate and ineffec- 
tive manner in which the administration 
of the pensions had been conducted 
had come before the Royal Commission 
on the Civil Service Establishments. 
The Reports of that Commission were, 
unfortunately, entombed in the Blue 
Book in such a mass of evidence that 
it had not received so | a share of 
attention as it deserved. Everyone was 
frightened by the evidence, nobody read 
it, and nobody regarded it; and it failed 
to receive the attention it demanded. 
He thought the Committee should under- 
stand the general principles on which 
retiring allowances were granted; and 
he therefore proposed to refer to the 
able Memorandum prepared by the 
hon. Baronet the Member for Wigton 
(Sir Herbert Maxwell), who, as another 
Lord of the Treasury, had the Depart- 
ment under his control. He did not 
think he could do better than read 
an extract from the Memorandum of the 
hon. Baronet, which explained succinctly 
the existing qualifications for the grant 
of a superannuation allowance. The 
hon. Baronet said— 


“In order to qualify a Civil servant for the 
grant of superannuation allowance he must 
comply with the following conditions :—He 
must () if — since the passing of the 
Act of 1859, have been admitted to the Service 
with a certificate from the Civil Service Com - 
missioners, or hold an office my! excepted 
from this requirement; (b) have given his 
whole time to the Public Service; (c) draw the 
emoluments of his office from public funds 
exclusively ; (d) have served for upwards of 10 
years.”’ 


He came now to debatable ground, to 
which he proposed to call the atten- 
tion of the Committee hereafter. He 
must 

‘*(e) if under the age of 60, be certified to 
be permanently incapable from infirmity of 
mind or body from discharging his oilicial 
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duties, or have been removed from his office on 
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the ground of his inability to di his 
duties efficiently ; (f) be certified to have served 
with diligence and fidelity to the satisfaction 
of the Head of his Department. The scale of 
superannuation allowance is, for each year’s 
service, one-sixtieth of the emoluments en- 
joyed by the Civil servant at the date of his 
retirement, subject to a maximum of forty- 
sixtieths ;’’— 


in other words, of two-thirds. Then’ 
again, the salary was not calculated 
upon the average salary the officer 
had received, but of the salary he was 
receiving at the time of his retiremens. 

Sm HERBERT MAXWELL (A 
Lorp of the Treasury) (Wigton): On 
the average of the three years previous 
to retirement. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER: Quite 
so; and it was a point to which the 
Royal Commission had called attention. 
There were two or three other regula- 
tions, and pensions might be granted 
at a reduced rate if the misconduct 
or demerits of the officer appeared 
to the Treasury to justify such a reduc- 
tion. The pendulum, however, was 
swung the other way, and pensions in 
excess of the ordinary rate were granted 
to Civil servants if they had rendered 
special services in the course of their 
career. That was a condition with which 
no one would find fault. If a man 
rendered distinguished special services, 
such services were entitled to special 
recognition. Then, again, if a Civil 
servant was compelled to retire from 
injuries received in the performance of 
his duty, he could obtain a pension in 
excess of the usual scale; and a higher 
pension than could be obtained by the 
ordinary scale could also be awarded to 
holders of offices requiring special or 
professional or other peculiar qualifica- 
tions not ordinarily to be acquired in 
the Public Service. These conditions 
were the general principles on which 
os were granted. He had now 

een dealing with cases in which pen- 
sions were granted to persons who re- 
tired from ill health or in consequence 
of advanced years. Another fruitful 
source of pensions was when an Office 
was abolished or when an officer was 
compulsorily retired in order to facilitate 
arrangements by which greater economy 
might be secured. In such cases the 
Civil servant got a pension on “aboli- 
tion terms,’’ with the addition of a cer- 
tain number of years’ service; and 
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‘abolition terms” were much more 
advantageous even than when he had 
served his full term and was retired on 
the ground of ill health. He wished to 
draw the attention of the Committee to 
two or three of these “‘ abolition terms,” 
as they were called, as far as they were 
brought before the Royal Commission. 
First came a point upon which questions 
had been put both to the Secretary to 
the Treasury and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer during the present Session, 
with the «nderstanding that the whole 
matter was to be gone into when the 
pension question was raised upon the 
present Vote. The Committee would 
observe that before a man could be pen- 
sioned on account of ill-health or mental 
incapacity, there must be a medical cer- 
tificate of incapacity to discharge his 
duties. Upon this point he should like 
to call the attention of the Committee 
to a question put by the hon. Member 
for Preston (Mr. Hanbury) to one of 
the witnesses before the Commission, 
the hon. Baronet opposite, the Junior 
Lord of the Treasury— 


“Q. 14,495. That is to say, that anybody, 


then, who, being under the age of 60, gets a 
medical certificate that he is permanently in- 
capable and infirm in mind or body, would get 


his pension without any investigation by the 
‘Treasury as to whether his physical or mental 
condition was fairly described in the certificate ? 
—I have never known an investigation, and I 
do not know that we have any means of order- 
ing one. Sometimes further inquiry is directed, 
and explanations asked of the medical officer.”’ 


He himself (Mr. Henry H. Fowler) then 
put this Question to the hon. Baronet— 


**Q. 14,600. Therefore, if a man can get a 
friendly surgeon to send in a friendly certifi- 
cate, there is no investigation into the authen- 
ticity of the eircumstances detailed in the 
certificate >—No ; neither is there in most cases 
of army pensions, because the men are living all 
over the country, very often beyond the reach 
of any army surgeon, and we take the report of 
private practitioners.” 

**Q. 14,504. I understand you to say that 
you think that an independent check upon this 
medical certificate would be desirable ?—Yes; 
I think it would be an assistance.” 

**Q. 14,505. And that it would be in accord- 
ance with the practice of all large bodies and 
institutions that grant pensions ?— Yes.”’ 


Upon the same point the hon. Baronet 
was asked by Mr. Harvey— 


**Q. 14,553. Take the case of a man who 
has, on a single medical certificate, entirely un- 
checked, received a pension ; within six months 
of his leaving the Treasury he finds that he is 
in a position which requires a very considerable 
amount of mental and physical vigour and re- 
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source. Would it not be possible for the Trea- 
sury to announee to that man that clearly the 
conditions under which the pension was granted 
have been proved by his subsequent career to 
have been fallacious and untrue, and that, 
therefore, they did not propose to include his 
name in the pension list in the Superannuation 
Vote next year?—We have no power to do 
that. Once you accept the medical certificate 
and grant a man his pension, we have no power 
to withhold it.”’ 

*Q. 14,554. [ will put it again, whether, in 
your view, a man having received his pension 
on the certificate that he was unable to dis- 
charge his duties efficiently, owing to infirmity 
of mind or body ; and supposing that, within 
six months, he being still under 60, the Trea- 
sury finds that he is discharging duties else- 
where for which he is receiving a large salary, 
the discharging of which duties is entirely in- 
consistent with infirmity of mind and body, 
would it be possible for the Treasury to an- 
nounce to him that they were not prepared to 
include his name in the Superannuation List 
for the next year ?—No; we have proceeded on 
the medical vertificate. We might call upon him 
to enter the Public Service again if you could 
find a place to put him in.” 


Mr. Mowatt, in his evidence before the 
Commission, was examined as to a case 
which occurred in the Treasury. This 
question was put to him— 


*Q. 14,933. Now, just following up for 
& moment, before we go into the general 
question, the points which Mr. Lawson has 
been putting to you with reference to specific 
pensions, I will go into your own office. I will 

ive no names, but I will take a man pensioned. 

have got before me the list of pensions that 
are now being made payable in the year 1888. 
A gentleman was pensioned from the Treasury 
in the year 1871, on the ground of failing 
health, at only 56 years of age, and with a pen- 
sion of £1,200 a-year. ‘That gentleman, as I 
presume, has been receiving that pension of 
£1,200 a-year from 1871 till to-day ?—I pre- 
sume so.” 

*Q. 14,934. Has the Treasury va epee 
or any means of knowing, whether that gentle- 
man has been engaged in the employment of a 
large public Company P— No; no official 
means.” 

“Q. 14,935. But if it should come to the 
knowledge of the Lords of the Treasury that 
one of their clerks, whom they pensioned off in 
the year 1871, on the ground of failing health — 
just note that as being distinct; all other 
Treasury pensions, except this gentleman's are 
given for ill health. Failing health seems to 
be a sort of earlier gradation in the process of 
decay which has not reached the stage of ill 
health ; it is the contemplation of it. Now, if 
it could come to the knuwledge of the Lords 
of the ‘Treasury that this gentleman was earn- 
ing a salary, let us say, of twice his pension, 
or perhaps three times his pension, in the dis- 
charge of important and responsible public 
duties, would the Treasury not interfere? 
Would the Treasury regard it as consistent 
with their duty to the public to go on paying 
that gentleman £1,200 ?—I cannot say what the 
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Board of Treasury would think. The case 
would call for inquiry, certainly. I should 
point out that after four years, when the officer 
attained the age of 60, he became entitled to 
retire on pension.” 

**Q. 14,936 What machinery should you 
have to bring that case before, say, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer ?—If the circumstances 
of the case were brought officially to the notice 
of the Board, no doubt they would be laid be- 
fore the Chancellor of the Exchequer.” 


Everybody connected with the Treasury 
knew this case as well as he did. It 
would be noticed that the officer in ques- 
tion was retired on the ground of “ fail- 
ing health.” This wasa singular phrase. 
The general phrase was ‘ill health ;” 
** failing health’’ was quite new and a 
rather delicate, ladylike expression. He 
would put it to the Committee if it was 
right and proper that a gentleman should 
have been retired on a pension of £1,200 
a-year and be now receiving several 
thousands a-year for the discharge of 
important duties connected with a pub- 
lic company. He only gave the case as 
an illustration of what these medical 
certificates were worth. That was his 
point, and he thought there ought 
to be some machinery devised which 
should prevent men from receiving pen- 
sions on account of failing health, who 
were able to earn large incomes else- 
where. Following up the case, these 
further questions were put to Mr. 
Mowatt— 

**Q. 14,940. Would there be any difficulty 
in laying down a rule that every man who has 
been disabled from the public service on the 
ground of ill health should produce a certificate 
that that disability still continues, and that he 
is disabled from pursuing any other business or 
profession ?—It would be practicable.” 

**Q. 14,941. I need hardly ask you whether, 
as a matter of right, you consider it improper 
that a man should be receiving public money on 
the ground of physical disability, and at the 
same time be drawing a salary for doing full 
work somewhere else.” 


To this question Mr. Mowatt properly 
replied ‘* Certainly.”” Upon the subject 
itself the Royal Commission make this 
representation— 

“ We are of opinion that it should be the 
duty of the Treasury to satisfy itself by inde- 
pendent medical testimony that the required 
conditions are fulfilled.” 


That was the first reform he would sug- 
gest. The friendly medical certificate 
should be done away with before a man 
was granted a pension. The Commis- 
sioners further said— 
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‘* We do not think the present security ade- 
quate, and we are of opinion that pensions have 


been sometimes granted on the ground of alleged 
physical incapacity when such incapacity did 


not exist. 


There was power to compel a man who 
had been retired before 60 years of age 
on the ground of physical incapacity to 
come back again into the Public Service 
if the circumstances would warrant such 
a course, but the evidence showed that 
that power had never been exercised, 
nor did he think that it would be as 
desirable as the non-granting of a pen- 
sion at all. The next point to which he 
wished to call the attention of the Com- 
mittee was the singular addition of a 
certain number of years to a pension 
on the ground of a man’s professional 
abilities. The theory was that if a 
lawyer, or an engineer, or a doctor 
was appointed to a position in the 
Public Service, which he was quite will- 
ing totake at the remuneration offered, 
although he had not served the public 
for the full term of years to entitle him 
to a pension, the custom was to add ten 
years to his pension for what were called 
his professional claims. This was also 
explained by Mr. Mowatt in his evi- 
dence before the Royal Commission. 
Mr. Mowatt said, in answer to Q. 
14,681— 


‘*T have explained to the Commissioners why 
I think the professional addition is uncalled for ; 
but I should like to show, by one or two ex- 
amples, how very unequally it acts. The 
assumption on which it is founded is that a man 
has received no remuneration, but has spent 
money for a certain number of years in fitting 
himself for the professional office. It is only in 
some exceptions that that really occurs. I could 
explain it perhaps by an example better. Take 
the case of the Kesident Magistratesin Ireland. 
They receive 10 years’ professional addition. 
Many of them, I think most of them, are men 
retired from the Army with a retired pay or 
half-pay. Therefore, during the 10 years for 
which you give them a professional addition, 
they have received sow the whole time, and 
they have earned in addition their half-pay. 
Then boc | are appointed to this professional 
office, and you re-pension them the whole way 
over again, so that their service for that 10 
years is counted twice over. Let me give one 
other case which has just occurred, and which 
struck me asillustrating it very strongly. A very 
distinguished officer was superannuated from 
the Indian Service with the full amount of pen- 
sion’he could receive. He came over to this 
country, and was appointed to a first-class pro- 
fessional office, carrying with it 10 years’ addi- 
tion, on the ground that he had been prepari::= 
himself at his own expense and without re- 
muneration for the professional duties he had to 
perform. Those exceptions to the rule are so 
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numerous that there ought really to be 
examples.” 

THeCHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuzn) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square) asked, where this 
evidence was to be found ? 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER said, he 
was reading from the evidence of Mr. 
Mowatt, before the Royal Commission, 
in answer to Q. 14,681. The Committee 
would that night be asked to sanction 
an increased grant of pension on the 
judicial Vote. It related to one of the 
Official Referees whose services were 
discussed a fortnight ago. He was sure 
that the noble Lord the Member for 
South Paddington (Lord Randolph 
Churchill) would follow this case with 
interest. They were asked, on page 
487 of the Estimates, to give this gen- 
tleman—he would not mention his name 
—a pension of £525 per annum. It 
appeared that he was 75 years of age, 
but the length of his service was only 
11 years, therefore he must have been 
appointed when he was 64 years of age 
—four years in advance of the time 
when the whole system of pensions re- 
quired a man to resign—namely, 60 
years. There had been added to this 
gentleman’s service of 11 years 10 years 
more, on account of his professional quali- 
fications for the post, and, therefore, he 
was pensioned as having served the 
country for 21 years. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
(Paddington, S.): What date did he 
retire ? 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER: It is 
not stated; but I think it was in Octo- 
ber, 1887. This is the first Vote. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHUROHILL: 
That is the very man then. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER said, 
that a Return, which had been published 
at the instance of his hon. Friend the 
Member for North Norfolk (Mr. Cozens- 
Hardy), showed the exact work done 
during the last seven years by these 
Official Referees. The gentleman to 
whom he was referring sat during 
seven years of the 11 years 136 days 
per annum, and the amount of fees 
received in respect of the proceed- 
ings which took place before him 
was £1,091. In 1853 he had nine 
cases; in 1884 nine cases; in 1885 11 
cases; in 1886 17 cases. No doubt, 
this gentleman did very efficient service 
so far as it went, but he thought that, 
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deducting Sundays and holidays which 
would leave at least 300 days, the 
country had a right to expect 250 days’ 
service per annum. Having been paid 
£1,500 per year for 11 years, he was 
pensioned, and the Committee would be 
asked to sanction a pension of £525 for 
the remainder of his life. Could that 
be justified upon any principle of ad- 
ministration? He was not blaming the 
present Government, and did not wish 
to make it a Party matter. What he 
was attacking was the system and the 
legislation—for it had been the work of 
legislation—under which these exorbi- 
tant claims could be made. Upon this 
question the Royal Commission had ex- 
pressed the opinion that the better plan 
to adopt was to pay a man a sufficient 
salary. He did not think that anyone 
would say that the salary of £1,500 re- 
ceived by the official to whom he had 
referred was not sufficient. There was 
another great abuse to which he wished 
to call attention—namely, the ‘‘ abolition 
terms.” That question was capable of 
very great expansion, but he would not 
weary the Committee by going at length 
into details. Retired on abolition terms 
meant that a certain amount of pension 
was given to a man they wanted to get 
rid of on account of his incompetercy. 
A question was put to Mr. Mowatt by 
his hon. Friend the Member for Black- 
pool, the Chairman of the Royal Com- 
mission (Sir Matthew White Ridley)— 
Question 14,710 of the evidence— 


**Of course I leave misconduct altogether 
out of the question. Nobody alleges that a 
man dismissed for misconduct should receive 
any compensation or money whatever, but in 
the case of a man who is dismissed or sent 
away, not for inefficiency, but because he is 
found redundant, or because, for other reasons, 
his services are not wanted, the Treasury has 
power to grant a retiring allowance, has it not ? 
The Act of last year says—‘ Where a Civil 
servant is removed from his office on the ground 
of his inability to discharge efficiently the 
duties of his office, and a superannuation allow- 
ance cannot lawfully be granted to him under 
the Superannuation Acts, 1834 and 1859, and 
the Treasury think that the special circum- 
stances of the case justify the grant to him of 
a retiring allowance, they may grant to him 
such retiring allowance as they think just and 
proper, but in no case exceeding the amount 
or which his length of service would qualify 
him under Sections 2 and 4 of the Superannua- 
tion Act, 1859, without any addition under 
Section 7 of that Act.’ That was drawn to 
meet the case of an officer not so inefficient 
that the head of his Department would dismiss 


him, but practically so inefficient that he could 
Mr. Henry H. Fowler 
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not be with safety to the Public Service longer 
employed.” 

Mr. Mowatt dealt with this case in one 
of his answers. He was asked— 

**Q.14,958. Do you say generally, on what is 
euphemistically called a ‘ re-organization,’ that 
men were pensioned off on abolition terms on 
the ground that it was not desirable to retain 
them. Is it your opinion that pensions were 
granted to Civil servants whom it was desired 
to retain in the Civil Service P—I think the fact 
of the heads of Departments finding it difficult 
to get rid of the men who are not efficient is 
very often the real reason of re-organizations, 
and this, in fact, insures a special pension above 
the ordinary rate to the incompetent officer 
whom they want to get rid of.” 

*Q. 14,959. Do you think that such a course 
of procedure could be followed in any other 
office in this Kingdom except the Government 
of re-organizing an office with the object of 
getting rid of incompetent servants, and in the 
process of doing that giving those incompetent 
servants a higher rate of pension than they 
would have received, if, being competent, they 
had been disabled by ill health?—I would 
rather say that where there is a difficulty in 
getting rid from any establishment of an 
inefficient officer some such plea was not un- 
common.” 


The Royal Commissioners characterized 
these as a class of cases which had given 
rise to great abuses under the Civil 
Service Act. An official whose office was 
abolished, or who was compulsorily re- 
tired, might receive compensation allow- 
ance on the same scale as if he haa 
qualified for a pension. The intention 
of the clause in the Act was to facilitate 
arrangements by which greater economy 
and efficiency might be secured, but as 
a rule this result had not been obtained. 
The rule was often used to get rid of 
incompetent men, who, upon the plea of 
abolition of office, received an extra 
pension for their inefficiency. The Com- 
mission recommended that these nominal 
re-organization schemes in order to get 
rid of incompetent men, or to secure the 
flow of promotion, should no longer be 
allowed, and that any large re-organiza- 
tion of office should invariably be carried 
out by Act of Parliament, or at least by 
a Provisional Order approved by Parlia- 
ment. He was sorry to have occupied 
the attention of the Committee so long, 
but this abolition of office on the plea of 
re-organization in order to get rid of in- 
competent men was one of the greatest 
evils of the whole system. He desired 
to say nothing that should partake of a 
Party character. He believed that the 
Party to which he belonged were as 
guilty as the Party opposite, and that 
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the Ministry were as guilty as the 
Opposition. Every one of the re-organiza- 
tion schemes had been defended on the 
ground that they promoted efficiency 
and economy, but they had always re- 
sulted in enormous additions to the 
Pension List, and had in no way pro- 
moted efficiency. Ifa Minister wanted 
re-organization let him come to the 
House of Commons. He thought the 
Departments would be chary of making 
new arrangements which would have to 
undergo the scrutiny of that House. 
There was another point upon which he 
had no doubt the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer would say something—namely, 
the principle upon which theese pensions 
were granted atall, orrather the principles 
upon which they were to be defended. 
The Royal Commission had reported in 
favour of the continuance of the system 
of granting pensions. He contended 
that there were only three grounds on 
which the granting of pensions could be 
justified. First, on the principle that a 
pension was deferred pay, which he 
thought was the view of the hon. Baronet 
opposite (Sir Herbert Maxwell). The 
whole strength of the hon. Baronet’s 
evidence was that it was deferred pay. 
[Sir H. Maxwett: In theory.] It could 
only be justified, secondly, on the princi- 
ple that the person receiving the pension 
had been deprived by injuries sustained 
in the Public Service, of the power of 
further earning his bread ; and thirdly, 
that the pensioner had been worn out. 
Those were the only three grounds upon 
which, as he contended, the granting of 
pensions could be defended at all. If it 
was deferred pay, they were either not 
Paying a man what he deserved, or they 
were keeping back part of his pay to 
make provision for him in old age; if a 
man was incapacitated by injuries re- 
ceived in the Public Service, he was 
fairly entitled to a pension, and so also 
if he had become worn out in the service 
of the State. To such cases he thought 
the House of Commons would feel dis- 
posed to give full and ample considera- 
tion. Mr. Mowatt did not agree with 
him that the granting of a pension 
should be confincd to these three points. 
He said there was a fourth ground, 
which he explained to the Commission 
—namely, that it was the price paid 
by the State for the privilege of 
discontinuing services which it no 
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longer desired to retain. He would 
ask men at the head of large private 
manufacturing and commercial estab- 
lishments, whether they could carry on 
business on the principle that when 
they had servants whom from ineom 
tency or inefficiency it was not desirable 
to retain, they must pension them off ? 
His own opinion was, that the adminis- 
tration of the public money should be 
conducted upon the same principle as 
that of private firms. The Commis- 
sioners considered that the men to be 
pensioned should contribute towards the 
funds from which the pensions were 
paid, and they recommended a compul- 
sory reduction of five per cent from all 
future salaries, and that, in the event of 
the Civil servant voluntarily leaving, or 
dying before he was entitled to pension, 
his contributions, with compound inter- 
est at the Savings’ Bank rate, should be 
repaid to himself or his representatives. 
The principle of the recommendation was 
that Civil servants, like employés of the 
London and North Western Railway 
Company, orofthe Clearing House,should 
themselves contribute towards the pen- 
sion fund by a compulsory reduction of 
five per cent from salaries, and there 
should be no attempt to make a profit 
out of those men, but that they should 
be linked in the building up of the fund 
out of which the pensions were to be 
paid. On that point the Commission 
was unanimous. The Oommissioner 
further thought that the average salary 
of the man’s whole service should be 
the basis on which his pension was 
fixed, and not the highest salary which 
he had received. The Committee would 
be anxious to hear what view was taken 
by the Government of these recommen- 
dations generally, and whether they 
would be carried out. Assuming that 
the Commission had not taken a correct 
view, he thought the Committee would 
agree with him that the time had ar- 
rived for some other scheme to be laid 
down. The present system was unsatis- 
factory. It involved a large and increas- 
ing expenditure, and if not revised it 
would break down some day, with per- 
haps some disastrous results, and he 
held it to be in the best interests of the 
service that the matter should be put 
on a wise and sound financial basis, 
which they could all defend. Unless 
some step were taken he was afraid 
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that the public indignation would be 
aroused, and in dealing with what was 
bad the fear was that that which was good 
would suffer. He believed that there 
was no Civil Service to approach the 
English Civil Service. There were no 
better or more able public servants in 
the world, and none who more deserved 
the confidence and the approval of the 

ublic ; but Parliament, while they must 
be just to that Service, had also a duty 
to the taxpayer and the Exchequer, 
whose funds ought to be administered 
on the same principle as they would ad- 
minister their own. 

Taz CHANCELLOR or tnt EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square) said, that his first duty 
was to express his thanks to the Com- 
mission on which the right hon. Gentle- 
man had sat, for the very laborious duty 
they had undertaken, and for the manner 
in which they had discharged it. His 
hon. Friend the Member for Blackpool 
(Sir Matthew White Ridley), the Chair- 
man of the Commission, was not in his 
place, but he wished to convey to him 
through the right hon. Gentleman, and 
to all who had served on the Commis- 
sion, the thanks of the Government, and 
he might say also of the House and of 
the country, for the great services they 
had performed. It was a happy inspira- 
tion of the noble Lord the Member for 
South Paddington (Lord Randolph 
Churchill) to appoint the Commission, 
and he thought he might assure the 
right hon. Gentleman that the labours 
of the Commission were not likely to be 
barren of results. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had suggested that ibly the 
enormous amount of evidence taken 
might have obscured the issues raised 
in the Report. He did not know whe- 
ther that would be so, but he hoped it 
would not. At all events, the right 
hon. Gentleman’s able speech would 
turn the attention of hon. Members to the 
Report, and as Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, speaking on behalf of the Govern- 
ment, he heartily hoped that many hon. 
Members would read it with the greatest 
care. He might say, generally, that 
there were many recommendations in 
that Report which the Government 
would accept with the greatest readi- 
ness, and endeavour to pass into law; 
but he warned the Committee that 
they would require the full support 


of the House of Commons in carrying | 
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that out, because, while there weremany 
instances in the Blue Book which ap- 
peared to be unsatisfactory, and in 
which pensions had been granted clearly 
contrary to what the necessities of the 
case might have required, they might 
have had another Blue Book of much 
larger dimensions, containing the num- 
ber of applications for pensions which 
had been made and refused by the 
Treasury. Indeed, the Treasury had 
great difficulty, on many occasions, in 
resisting the pressure brought to bear 
upon them. The right hon. Gentleman 
wished that they should administer the 
pensions in the same way as a private 
firm or a public company would ad- 
minister them; but it should be re- 
membered that private firms and public 
companies could administer their affairs 
without being exposed to the extraneour 
pressure on every point which was so 
difficult to resist, and which made the 
position of a Governmentso different from 
theirs. The right hon. Gentleman said 
the Government should administer these 
pensions as they were administered by 
private firms. Now, a private firm 
might turn away an incompetent clerk 
at any stage, and they were not called 
upon to justify the dismissal by present- 
ing papers ; the incompetent clerk would 
not secure the powerful advocacy of 
Members of that House in bringing his 
case forward, and put the Government 
in the position of having to resist the 
pressure used on his behalf. Moreover, 
incompetence, though it existed, might 
no. always be capable of being proved 
in Blue Books to the satisfaction of the 
House of Commons. There was one 
observation he desired to make on this 
point, which had impressed itself on his 
mind as one of the chief difficulties they 
had to contend with. It was this, that 
while one would wish to administer the 
Civil Service on general business prin- 
ciples, the circumstances under which 
Civil servants came into the Public Ser- 
vice, and the watchfulness which was 
exercised over their interests by the 
House of Commons, constituted a differ- 
ence between public and private estab- 
lishments which offered considerable 
difficulties, and could not be entirely 
overlooked. He was glad to see, how- 
ever, that the House of Commons was 
alive to the difficulties which arose from 
the situation. He felt that they were 
still suffering from the pressure continu- 
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ally brought upon successive Govern- 
ments. Indeed, Governments had always 
suffered from the desire of the public to 
take up the case of Civil servants who 
might be dismissed, and to hamper the 
Executive—with the best intentions— 
when it was believed that injustice had 
beer done to a particular person. The 
Committee must not suppose that he had 
any desire to run counter to the speech 
of the right hon. Gentleman; but while 
he agreed with that speech, and he 
quite agreed with the right hon. Gentle- 
man that they needed improvement, he 
was afraid that the only protection 
against abuse must be to have a more 
or less cast-iron system. They could 
not put the Government in the position 
of dispensing pensions according either 
to its own discretion or the discretion of 
the Heads of Departments. Therefore, 
certain rules must be laid down, and it 
was their duty to examine the existing 
rulesin order to seein what direction they 
could be improved. But the first ques- 
tion to be considered was this—ought 
there to be pensions at all? The right 
hon. Gentleman laid down four rules, 
but did not accept any one of them. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER: Yes, 
three of them. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, he thought that 
on the whole the right hon. Gentleman 
was disposed to object to the system of 
pensions altogether. Although objection 
might be urged against the system of 
pensions, there was one warning which, 
with all humility, he should like to give 
to the Committee—do not let them raise 
salaries with the intention of abolishing 
pensions, and in that way make up for 
the pension which the servant would ulti- 
mately get. It was certain that a future 
House of Commons, when a servantcame 
to the end of his service, would feel the 
hardship of casting him out on the world 
without means and without pension. 
The House of Commons, therefore, 
would find themselves bound to pay the 
pension, notwithstanding the fact that 
the salary had been increased. There 
was a strong objection on the part of 
companies or of individuals to see an 
old servant leave them after long and 
good service without making some pro- 
vision for him. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER said, that 
that view was referred to in the Report 
and was defended. 
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Mr. GOSCHEN: Yes, it was de- 
fended, but asthe right hon. Gentleman 
had not dwelt upon the point, he had 
considered it of importance to call the 
attention of the Committee to it. The 
right hon. Gentleman seemed to under- 
rate the amount of pension given else- 
where than in the service of the State. 
He knew that in many private firms no 
official who had remained in service for 
20 or 30 years was ever discharged with- 
out a pension or a large gratuity. His 
own belief was that private firms largely 
pensioned old servants who had been 
with them for years, and had rendered 
good and faithful service. Like the 
House of Commons, they did not like to 
see their old servants leaving them with- 
out some provision for their later years. 
The right hon. Gentleman asked whether 
the State would pension when servants 
became incompetent. Now incompe- 
tence frequently occurred from growing 
years, through being worn out in the 
service in which persons were engaged ; 
and both private firms and publiv Com- 
panies granted a man who had become 
incompetent a very considerable pension. 
He knew Insurance Companies which 
gave larger pensions, on the whole, to 
their servants than those that were 
granted by the State. They must, there- 
fore, he was afraid, make up their minds 
to believe that they could not entirely 
break down the system of pensions, and 
it would be dangerous to move very far in 
that direction. Of course a distinction 
must be drawn between existing persons 
and persons who entered the service for 
the first time. Any arrangements the 
Treasury might make with regard to pen- 
sions for the future would, he presumed, 
with one exception, to which he desired 
to call attention, be regarded as prospec- 
tive only. He was far, however, from 
saying thatthe matter did not deserve the 
fullest attention. No doubt it was a 
growing evil which ought to be met by 
the closest examination of the existing 
rules, by putting down all abuses, by 
curtailing extravagant pensions, rather 
than by looking forward t to doing away 
with them altogether. Reference had 
been made by the right hon. Gentleman 
to joint pensions—that was to say, pen- 
sions which came from a fund to which 
both the Government and the Civil ser- 
vants contributed a certain percentage. 
He understood that Sir George Oorne- 
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wall Lewis was defeated on that point by 
the House of Commons. A deduction 
had been suggested or had been made 
at that time; but in the end an Amend- 
ment was carried against the Govern- 
ment by a majority of 60. The House 
of Commons was probably in one of those 
moods when it rather took the side of the 
Civil servant than looked exclusively to 
the interest of the State. Such moods 
did occasionally occur. He agreed with 
the right hon. Gentleman in that respect, 
and he thought it was well worth con- 
sideration whether such a system might 
not bedevised. Turning from the ques- 
tion of the system of pensions to the 
articular recommendations made by the 
yal Commission, he wished to say, 
without pledging himself to details, that 
the Government agreed in substance with 
the three recommendations made by the 
Royal Commissioners with regard to 
ensions. The Committee would remem- 
ce that he had stated, a few days ago, 
that the Government would be prepared 
either to legislate where legislation was 
necessary, or to make regulations where 
regulations would suffice, for dealing 
with those important points to which the 
Commission had wisely called attention. 
The first point which the right hon. 
Gentleman had mentioned was that of 
the medical certificate. He entirely con- 
curred with what had been said on that 
point, and, acting on the recommenda- 
tion of the Commission, the Government 
would take such immediate steps as 
were possible to secure that further 
evidence should be given besides 
the medical certificate sent in. He 
did not disguise from himself that 
it would sometimes be said, ‘‘ It is not 
right when an honourable man sends 
in a certificate from a medical practi- 
tioner that you should go behind it?” 
The Government must be guided by the 
general feeling of the House of Com- 
mons. Speaking generally, without 
pledging himself to particulars, it must 
be laid down that it would be wiser to 
have some general system by which, 
when always possible, such evidence 
should be required in what were called 
‘suspicious cases”’ only, because that 
which was to a Government a suspicious 
case was frequently a strong case in the 
eyes of the friends of the applicants for 
pensions? Therefore, the Government, 
speaking generally, would adopt the 
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recommendation of the Commission with 
regard to the medical certificate so far as 
it could be carried out. He now came 
to another recommendation of the Com- 
mission—namely, that which dealt with 
‘‘ abolition terms.’ Much evidence was 
ut before the Commission on that sub- 
ject, especially by Mr. Moore, than 
whom there was not a more able public 
servant, and who had taken the greatest 
ible interest in the pension question. 

n Mr. Moore, in fact, they had a most 
capable adviser on the pension question. 
The Government would most carefully 
consider that part of the recommenda- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman and his 
friends, which consisted in this-—that 
any plan for re-organization with ‘‘aboli- 
tion terms” should be in some form or 
another placed before Parliament. He 
presumed that it would not be right to 
include very small changes, but where 
there was a change on a scale vitally 
affecting the Pension List such changes 
should be submitted to Parliament in 
the manner suggested by the Oom- 
mission. He recognized all the difficul- 
ties with regard to ‘‘ abolition terms.” 
Though it was extremely wrong, and 
contrary to the spirit of the Act of 
Parliament and the Regulations, that 
heads of Departments should endeavour, 
by ‘‘abolition terms,” te rid their De- 
partments of incompetent men, he would 
say, in justice to them—he did not de- 
fend or excuse them—that incompetent 
men were very difficult to get rid of ina 
Public Office. It was exceedingly diffi- 
cult to prove that there was sufficient 
incompetence to justify the breaking of 
a contract with a man who had entered 
the Service under the competitive 
system, and who had from the beginning 
been subject to certain rules and in the 
enjoyment of certain privileges. Any 
directions given to the Treasury or the 
Government that incompetent men were 
to be dealt with in a more. stringent 
manner would be carried out possibly 
for six, possibly for 12 months, or even 
two years; but as soon as the mood of 
the House of Commons underwent & 
change, the old difficulty would reeur— 
the extreme difficulty of dealing with 
the class of incompetent servants. To 
recapitulate, he might say that the 
Government were prepared to consider 
the proposal for accompanying the 
system of pensions with a system of de- 
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duction of salary, so that a kind of 
joint fund might be established ; beyond 
that, they were prepared to accept the 
special recommendation of the Royal 
Comsnlenion in regard to the abolition of 
additional years’ service for professional 
services; further, they would require the 
strengthening of evidence upon medical 
certificates, and would consider the 
propriety of adding to the length 
of service upon the abolition of office. 
It was also desirable to take into 
consideration whether every scheme 
for the re-organization of office should 
not be laid before the House of 
Commons. He trusted that he had now 
satisfied the right hon. Gentleman and 
the Committee as to the spirit in which 
the Government proposed to deal with 
the question of pensions. He had only 
one more word to add in conclusion. He 
entirely endorsed all that had been said 
by the right hon. Gentleman with re- 

ard to the general character of the 
Givil servants of the Crown. He had 
been glad to hear the valuable testi- 
mony which the right hon. Gentleman 
himself had given as to the services of 
that distinguished body. They were 
frequently subjected to attacks to which 
they were unable to reply. Their 
actions were constantly misrepresented, 
and as they were unable, however de- 
sirous, to rush into print, in order to 
defend their character, it was often sup- 
posed that they were peculiarly thick- 
skinned. He th..ught it only right and 
proper, therefore, that such testimony 
as had been given by the right hon. 
Gentleman should be submitted to 
the House. Taking the Civil ser- 
vants as a whole, no other country 
possessed a body of public servants 
so devoted to their duty. In one 
country on the Continent—he thought 
it was Prussia — incompetent officers 
were very summarily dealt with, 
and not unfrequently attention had been 
called to the matter in the Reichstadt. 
The third point referred to by the right 
hon. Gentleman was the addition of so 
meny years for professional service. 
Upon that point the right hon. Gentle- 
man had the entire sympathy of the 
Treasury. There was no class of case 





which had given the Treasury more 
trouble and difficulty than this parti- 
cular claim. The Government had had 
to resist not only personal claims, but 
others put forward by large and power- 
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ful bodies and associations for the re- 
ward of professional and special ser- 
vice. If the House of Commons chose 
to accept proposals by which these pro- 
fessional additions should be swept away 
altogether, there would be no hesitation 
whatever on the part of the Government 
to introduce such proposals. There 
might be a hard case or two where such 
pensions might be justified, but he was 
convinced that many more hard cases to 
the taxpayers arose in consequence of 
these additions of a certain number of 
years’ service on account of professional 
service. The Government would ex- 
amine this recommendation of the Royal 
Commission also, and he trusted that 
they would be able to submit satisfac- 
tory proposals to the House of Com- 
mons with regard to it, seeing that was 
a matter of immediate interest and im- 
portance. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHUROHILL 
said, he thought it was exceedingly 
fortunate that this question had been 
brought on at an hour when there was 
a probability of its being usefully dis- 
cussed. He thought the Committee 
were much indebted to his right hon. 
Friend the Member for East Wolver- 
hampton (Mr. Henry H. Fowler) for 
having brought forward this question, 
and having stated so plainly his views 
upon it, for there could be no doubt as 
to the interest which it excited in the 
country. If any hon, Member was 
dubious upon this point he had only to 
visit any artizans’ club, and ask what 

ublic question most interested them. 

e would find that their attention was 
always turning to the question of pen- 
sions. He hoped the Civil Service would 
not be disposed to resent any proposal 
of change or to oppose any reforms 
which might be suggested. In their 
own interests it was most desirable that 
their salaries and retiring super- 
annuation allowances should be placed 
on a permanent and a sound basis, 
which the mass of the people would 
approve. It was desirable that this 
should be done in their own interests, 
because if it were not done the present 
arrangements would some day or other 
be very roughly dealt with by Parlia- 
ment, and the members of the Service 
would find themselves treated with what 
might be great injustice in consequence 
of the course of action which Parlia- 
ment might think it absolutely neces- 
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sary to take in the interests of the State 
and of the taxpayer. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 

uer seemed to imagine that, while this 
yo emer was in an economical mood, 
future Parliaments might be in an ex- 
travagant mood. He thought that was 
an illusory theory altogether, for he was 
certain that the moods of Parliament 
were not likely to change in the future 
in the direction of extravagance, but 
rather in favour of the interests of the 
taxpayer. The great changes in our 
electoral Body had brought to bear 
upon Parliament a motive power in 
favour of the taxpayer which Parlia- 
ment would not be able to wink at. One 
or two points arose out of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer’s encouraging and satisfactory 
speech, upon which he hoped the Com- 
mittee would allow him to dwell for a 
moment ortwo. Often when a Minister 
got up to reply to the case which had 

een laid before the House, he prac- 
tically admitted that a case had been 
made out, but at the same time declared 
that there was no immediate necessity 
for reform. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
not taken that course on the present 
oceasion. He understood the right hon. 
Gentleman to admit that the present 
system of pensions was thoroughly un- 
sound, that a reform could not be de- 
layed, and also to announce that pro- 
posals would be submitted to Parlia- 
ment by Her Majesty’s Government in 
the direction of reform next Session. 
These were very large admissions, and 
so far as he was concerned he was ex- 
tremely grateful forthem. He thought 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Henry H. Fowler) would take the same 
view. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer rather 
disputed the comparison which 
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he had never known any Government to 
have the smallest difficulty in resisting 
any claims put forward by any hon. 
Member in behalf of any increase of 
salary or in behalf of any individual. 
He had never knuwn any Government 
to have any difficulty in that direction. 
He recollected, to his shame, that he did 
once in that House, in the Parliament 
of 1880, bring forward certain claims of 
Members of the Civil Service. He was 
bound to admit that he knew very little 
of the Service at that time. Consequently 
he brought forward the claims some- 
what rashly, and he looked upon the 
circumstance with regret. But the Go- 
vernment of the day had not the smallest 
difficulty in disposing of the matter, and 
he remembered that he was not sup- 
ported in the Lobby by any appreciable 
section of the House of Commons. 
There could be no question about it that 
if Her Majesty’s Government liked to 
be firm on these questions they could 
always carry the feeling of the House 
of Commons with them. So far as 
private firms were concerned they were 
able to carry on their business in a 
different way from the State, and they 
were never subjected to an unjust re- 
proach at the hands of the House of Com- 
mons. There was one thing the House 
might consider upon this question. He 
thought the House might consider now, 
or might have to consider before long, 
whether they had been well advised in 
conferring the franchise upon the ser- 
vants of the State. No doubt the Civil 
servants were a formidable body. They 
were highly organized, and when elec- 
tions were closely contested they could 
bring immense pressure to bear in 
favour of a political line of conduct. 
He thought the question was certainly 
one which before a Parliament would 
have to consider. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer 


right hon. Friend made between the: rather led the House to understand that 


State and private firms in the manage- 
ment of affairs by either, because he 
said first of all that private firms were 
not subject to the action of Parliament, 
and that the action of Parliament 
hampered public departments so far as 
they might be disposed to proceed 
economically. The answer to that re- 
proach was that if ever there was extra- 
vagant management it was all the fault 
of the House of Commons. As long as 
he had been in the House of Commons 


Lord Randolph Churchill 





private firms were in the habit of being 
animated by exuberant generosity to- 
wards old servants in regard to pensions. 
No doubt the right hon. Gentleman had 
hed a larger experience of commercial 
business and customs than he (Lord 
Randolph Churchill) had ; but he owned 
that he had been taken by surprise at 
this statement. He knew that here and 
there they would find a private firm or 
a public company who would pension a 
servant who had been a long time in 
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their employment and had rendered 
good service toa public company or a 
rivate firm, and here there a 
iberal pension was awarded, but these 
cases were the rare exceptions to the 
general rule. But how many of such 
cases were there compared with the 
enormous number of men who were 
turned adrift by the State with pensions ? 
The number of pensions awarded by 
rivate firmsand public companies would 
be found to be very few indeed in compari- 
son with those granted by the State. 
As a matter of fact there was no pro- 

rtion whatever between the two. 

e did not wish the right hon. Gentle. 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to understand that he was arguing 
against pensions. The view he held 
was this, that if the State gave a man a 
lower salary than he could get cutside 
he might be fairly entitled to a pension 
at the end of a certain number of years’ 
service. Men would probably accept 
employment at a lower salary than they 
could get outside the Public Service if 
there were an understanding that they 
would have a right to a pension at the end 
acertain period. But were the salaries of 
paid by the State lower? Personally 
he believed that they were considerably 
higher. If they would compare the 
salaries of the Civil Servants with those 
paid by private firms and public com- 
panies, it would be found that the State 
salaries were much the highest. Then 
if that were the fact, and he believed 
that as a general proportion it was— 
certainly it was in regard to what might 
be termed middle class servants — 
salaries which ranged from £400 to 
£600 a-year—and if the State paid 
higher salaries than private firms, the 
question of the pension became a very 
open one indeed. If any hon. Member 
would make a comparison between the 
salaries paid and the work done in con- 
nection with the State and the salaries 
paid and work done in connection 
with private firms, it would be found that 
the comparison was enormously in favour 
of private firms, and that while the State 
work was considerably less the salaries 
paid were as high, and in most cases 
much higher, than those paid by private 
firms. He quite admitted that there 
might be some danger in laying down a 
hard and fast rule, but the case for a 
modification of our present system was 
overwhelming, and he imagined that 
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that must have been the view of the 
Royal Oommission when they recom- 
mended that a totally new arrangement 
should be made with regard to pensions. 
If Civil servants were paid higher they 
should be compelled to contribute to a 
superannuation fund to draw upon when 
their services were no longer required. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER said, he 
would point out that the Royal Com- 
mission had recommended a great 
reduction in the initial salaries, and a 
re-adjustment of all salaries, so as to 
prevent, as far as possible, incapable 
men from being advanced. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, he was not aware that the Royal 
Commission had recommended a re- 
duction of salaries. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER: A re- 
duction of the initial salary. 

Lorv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, he was of opinion that a case had 
been made out for reform in that 
direction, and he was coming to the 
recommendation of the Royal Commis- 
sion afterwards. In the India Civil 
Service men contributed to a pension 
fund, and he believed the Dockyard 
established men also contributed to a 
fund from which they drew a retiring 
allowance on their discharge. [Anhon. 
MemsBer: No.| They certainly con- 
tributed to some fund from which they 
were entitled to draw when they 
retired or were discharged. He remem- 
bered that there wasa great grievance felt 
in our Dockyards when established men, 
who had contributed to the fund, were 
killed and nothing was given to their 
families. 

Tae FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrs) (Strand, 
Westminster) said, he believed that the 
ground on which established men were 
distinguished from ordinary workmen 
was, that they were paid at a lower rate 
than the rate of the trade to which they 
belonged. That was the allegation. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, it came practically to what he had 
suggested—that the established Dock- 
yard men were taken onat a lower rate of 
pay because they were entitled to a pen- 
sion,andthe grievance among the men was 
that if a Dockyard man died his wife 
and family got no pension at all, 
although the individual himself might 
have been contributing to the fund for 
years out of his pay. He wished to 
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know whether he was to understand 
from the Government that they had 
accepted the recommendation of the 
Commission on that point. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, he thought that 
the statement he had made ought to be 
made perfectly clear. Certainly the 
recommendation and the circumstances 
pointed out by the Royal Commis- 
sion were being considered, but he 
could not say off-hand how far they had 
been accepted. That, however, ap- 
peared to him to be the direction in 
which they ought to be moving. 

Lorv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, he thought the statement of the 
right hon. Gentleman was fairly satis- 
factory. If there was to be reform and 
no total abolition of pensions, this ap- 

ared to him to be the only direction 
in which the Government could move. 
There were, however, certain things 
which the Government could do at once 
and might have done long ago. There 
were certain matters which would re- 
quire no Act of Parliament whatever, 
and which might have been adopted 
long ago. The Royal Commission had 
made two Reports. One was the Report 
issued in the early part of the present 

ear. 


" Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER: No; last 


ear. 
: Lorv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, it was presented at the end of 
last year. It was the first Report of the 
Commission, and it contained many re- 
commendations, not one of which had 
been acted upon. The last Report, 
dealing with the question of pensions, 
also contained some recommendations, 
and if the same amount of time was to 
elapse as had elapsed already before the 
recommendations were acted upon there 
would be another year or 18 months to 
wait. In that case the Royal Commis- 
sion would have been grievously ill- 
treated, and the public would be fairly 
entitled to complain. The right hon. 
Gentleman the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury had intimated that day, to an hon. 
Member below the Gangway, that the 
Government were waiting, before taking 
action, until they got the whole of the 
Reports they were to receive from the 
Royal Commission. He was afraid that 
in that case they would have to wait 
for another two years, for it was not 
likely that they would have a complete 
Report until then. It was extremely 
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unfair to the Commissioners that they 
should be put to the trouble of making 
interim Reports ualess they were acted 
upon by the Government. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, that what he 
wished to say was that while many of 
the recommendations of the first Report 
had been practically acted upon at once, 
no scheme for carrying out the recom- 
mendations generally had been fully 
determined upon. But the Government 
were taking the first and second Reports 
together, and endeavouring to decide 
upon some definite course of action 
which he hoped would give satisfaction 
to the Commissioners and carry out their 
recommendations. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, he thanked his right hon. Friend 
for this information; but he wished to 
draw attention to the fact that there was 
one thing the Government could do at 
once without an Actof Parliament. He 
referred to the practice of adding 10 
years’ professional service to gentlemen 
who joined the Service with professional 
qualifications. The Treasury, he fancied, 
could make a Minute any day altering 
that Regulation. It was a _ perfect 
scandal when Irish Resideut Magistrates 
absolutely set up a claim for professional 
qualifications. He did not cast any im- 
putation on those gentlemen, nor had 
he joined in the attacks which had been 
made upon them by hon. Gentlemen 
below the Gangway on the other side of 
the House; but he did protest against 
the system of allowing them to put for- 
ward professional qualifications. He 
knew too well by personal experience 
the way in which these gentlemen were 
appointed; he knew how extremely 
welcome was the appointment; how 
tremendous was the competition; how 
different their circumstances were after 
their appointment from what they were 
before. But these gentlemen, in addi- 
tion to this piece of good fortune, 
actually set up a claim for professional 
qualifications, That was a claim which 
ought only to be mentioned to be re- 
pudiated in every quarter, and to which 
the Treasury ought instantly to put a 
stop. He was certainly not aware that 
the Irish Resident Magistrates came 
under the category referred to by the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite. The 
system of extra pension for professional 
qualifications ought only to be applied 
in very exceptional cases; and he be- 
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lieved that that was the purpose for 
which they were originally given. No 
doubt, there were occasions when the 
State would require the very highest 

ualifications, and in certain cases the 
State might not be able, without offering 
some extra inducement, to attract the 
men whose services they desired to ob- 
tain. The Rule itself was only intended, 
however, to apply to very exceptional 
eases, which might sometimes occur. 
He trusted that after the notice which 
had been taken of the matter that night, 
the Treasury would lose no time in 
modifying the principle upon which they 
appeared to have been acting. On that 
point, he believed, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had made no promise. He 
was glad also that the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite (Mr. H. H. Fowler) had 
drawn attention to the Official Referees. 
The moment the special case alluded to by 
the right hon. Gentleman was broached, 
he knew what was referred to. It was 
really a scandal that a man who received 
£1,500 a-year for sitting 120 days in the 
year should retire at the age of 74 after 
only 11 years’ service on a pension of 
£500 a-year. There was now another 
pensioner on the way of being qualified 
on similar scandalous terms. He main- 
tained that it was a scandal to have 
filled up the Office, and he was sure that 
any statement he might make in regard 
to the filling up of the Office would not 
be disputed 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 
The noble Lord is travelling somewhat 
beyond the Question before the Com- 
mittee. 

Lorv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, he had no wish to be irregular. 
He only wished to be assured that the 
filling up of this Office of Official Referee 
would not cause any ultimate addition 
tothe Pension List. He was glad, how- 
ever, that the question had cropped up. 
Then, again, the question of medical 
certificates was one in which no Act of 
Parliament would be required in order 
to carry out any reform. The Treasury 
had already ample power to make a 
change. They could do it any day they 
liked, and the only question was why 
they had not done it long ago. His 
only astonishment was that the Govern- 
ment had not dealt with it earlier, with- 
out waiting for the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite to call attention to it. 
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Mr. GOSCHEN said, that he had 
distinctly stated a fortnight ago, before 
the right hon. Gentleman brought the 
matter before the House, that the recom- 
mendations of the Royal Commission on 
this point were under the consideration 
of the Treasury. He had made that 
statement before he had the slightest 
idea that the right hon. Gentleman was 
going to draw attention to the matter. 
Indeed, the Treasury had made up their 
minds to carry out the recommendations 
of the Commissioners at once. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, he was delighted to hear it. There 
appeared, however, to have been no 
unnecessary haste. What occurred 
the other day in the case of the ex- 
Colonial official, who had been referred 
to by the right hon. Gentleman opposite, 
ought also to be considered. He saw 
no reason why the duty of granting 
medical certificates should not be cast 
upon a Government medical officer, as 
was already done before Army medical 
pensions could be granted. The appli- 
cant fora pension had to go before a 
Medical Board, and was not able to 
obtain a certificate from a friendly 
doctor. Why should Civil servants be 
allowed privileges on retirement which 
were not given to others? Why could 
they not lay down a rule that no pen- 
sions should be granted on a medical 
certificate, unless that certificate had 
been given by a Government officer 
especially employed for the purpose? 
Those were matters which the Govern- 
ment could take in hand at once. He 
admitted that any large question of 
pensions must take time and would 
require careful consideration. He hoped 
the House of Commons would give a 
unanimous support to the Government 
if they produced a_ well-consid-xed 
scheme for the reform of the Pension 
List, and he believed that if this matter 
was not taken up the Government would ° 
assume a heavy responsibility, and at a 
future time they might find the greatest 
possible difficulty in getting this Vote 
in Committee of Supply. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
said, that when this matter was last 
under discussion the Second Report of 
the Royal Commission had not been pre- 
sented; and when the Government ac- 
cepted the Resolution proposed by him- 
self, which they assented to early in the 
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Session dealing with this question, they 
had not then the opportunity of having 
before them such a declaration as they 
had had from the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer that night. He was sure that the 
Committee were very much indebted to 
the right hon. Member for East Wolver- 
hampton (Mr. H. H. Fowler) for having 
afforded the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
an opportunity of making a declaration 
that would be hailed with delight by the 
outside public. It was only beeause 
there were one or two points on which 
he entertained a different opinion from 
the views which had been expressed by 
the noble Lord who had just sat down 
(Lord Randolph Churchill) and the 
Ohancellor of the Exchequer that he 
rose now for the purpose of taking part 
in the debate. He agreed that the 
question before them was a very large 
one, and that it would become an in- 
creasingly important one unless Parlia- 
ment was prepared to face it atonce. It 
was not a question of entirely stopping 
public pensions; but he was of opinion 
that they would do little to check the en- 
ormous increase unless they adopted the 
proposal which was made to Parliament 
more than 50 years ago by Joseph Hume 
that no man who was in the service of 
the State should be entitled to a pension 
unless he was injured in the service of 
the State in such a manner as to incapaci- 
tate him hopelessly from future service. 
Looking at the way in which this Vote 
had grown, he did not see the proba- 
bility of its being checked in its growth 
unless some radical proposition of that 
kind were adopted. He did not quite 
agree with the noble Lord the Member 
for South Paddington (Lord Randolph 
Churchill) that the people outside had 
the interest he seemed to think they had 
in preventing clerks in the Civil Service 
in obtaining those pensions. He quite 
agreed that they were very much inte- 
rested in the discussion of the pension 
question, and that they were particular 
pensions which had decidedly attracted 
their attention. Upon many kinds of 
pensions there was distinctly a pro- 
nounced opinion. But the great diffi- 
culty financial reformers had to con- 
tend with was the mass of pensions 
which made up the huge totals of the 
Vote which the right hon. Member for 
East Wolverhampton had drawn atten- 
tion to. Many of these pensions were 
not attacked outside, and hon. Members 
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would not be supported in reducing 
them. The great bulk of the smaller 
pensions, no doubt, a number of people 
thought they were interested in support- 
ing; and if they were abolished there 
might be a certain amount of strong 
pressure brought to bear upon future 
Parliaments in their favour. The noble 
Lord, anticipating that part of the 
difficulty, said that it might be necessary 
to propose some disfranchisement of the 
Civil Service; but he (Mr. Bradlaugh) 
was of opinion that that was an impro- 
bable proposition. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, that he had expressed no opinion 
either for or against the granting of the 
particular pensions in question. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH said, he was 
quite sure that the noble Lord had given 
the Committee the advantage of his 
views. He had brought before thema 
proposition that he was prepared rather 
to support than to oppose. He thought, 
however, that the disfranchisement of 
the Civil servants was an impossible pro- 
position—the feeling of the age was not 
to disfranchise, and it would be excep- 
tionally difficult for any Government to 
make such a proposal, nor did he agree 
that futare Parliaments were likely to 
be more economical than the present. 
He must avow that he viewed with 
great apprehension a possibility of ex- 
actly an opposite state of things prevail- 
ing. He believed that the more they 
extended the franchise the greater would 
be the demands in the direction of ex- 
penditure to be made by the Govern- 
ment of the day, especially in making 
provision for people who were supposed 
to be old, incapacitated by ill-health, or 
who had any other claim upon the com- 
passion of the State directly or indi- 
rectly. He thought that during the last 
three or four years the country owed a 
debt of gratitude to the noble Lord for 
the effort he had made to cut down the 
Public Expenditure. He did not think 
it would be right to enter into a general 
discussion on the whole question of 
pensions upon this Vote, and his only 
desire in taking part in the debate had 
been to put those two matters before the 
Committee, so that they should not be 
allowed to pass unchallenged. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy, &c.) said, he thought that the 
declarations of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, if enforced, might lead to 
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something. The Returns of the names 
of gentlemen pensioned under 50 years 
of age contained some startling cases. 
He found in this present year, on the 
24th of July, an official at the Board of 
Trade retiring on the ground of “‘ re-or- 
ganization” on a pension of £266 13s. 4d. 
at the age of 48. There wero similar 
cases in the Education Department and 
in the Royal Irish Constabulary. The 
Returns abounded with such cases as he 
had referred to. Clerks in the Law 
Courts had been pensioned off on the 
carrying out of re-organization schemes. 
A good deal had been heard about re- 
dundant clerks, who surely might serve 
the State in some other posts. If Par- 
liament had been as vigilant as it ought 
to be, it would not have been possible 
to pass in 1887 an Act which should be 
condemned by a Royal Commission in 
1888. 

Tut SECRETARY to the TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson) (Leeds, N.) said, 
he thought the hon. Member was mis- 
taken in stating that the Act of 1887 
had been conderaned by the Royal Com- 
mission. 

Sin GEORGE CAMPBELL said, that 
if the hon. Gentleman would refer to 
the 99th paragraph of the Report of the 
Royal Commission, he would find that 
it was condemned in the strongest and 
most emphatic terms. He had given 
Notice of his intention to move an 
Amendment in the case of the pension 
to Mr. Clifford Lloyd; but he would not 
interrupt the general discussion by 
moving it so as to confine the discussion 
itself to the case of Mr. Lloyd. He 
thought they had got rid of Mr. Clifford 
Lloyd on very cheap terms, and he had 
not the smallest desire to argue the 
merits of that case in a personal sense. 
A very much larger question was now 
raised, and it would be much better to 
confine the discussion to that general 
question. His complaint was not that 
Mr. Clifford Lloyd had been given 
a pension of £300 odd per annum, 
but that the medical certificate awarded 
to that gentleman in 1885 had not been 
taken up till 1888. As that gentle- 
man had been employed in the Public 
Service in the interim, he thought the 
certificate ought to have been recon- 
sidered. The Secretary to the Treasury 
had told them that the pension was not 
awarded in 1885, butthatithe medical cer- 
tificate on which the pension was given 
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was granted in 1885, and the pension was 
not awarded until 1888. He certainly 
desired to have some explanation of the 
manner in which the pension had been 
awarded. His own opinion was that 
no t abuse could ensue from sus- 
pending a pension awarded in one year 
where there was subsequent employ- 
ment. But it would appear that Mr. Clif- 
ford Lloyd obtained a certificate in 1885, 
but went conveniently afterwards into 
other employment. He was informed 
that Mr. Clifford Lloyd had himself 
given an account of the case, in which 
he made himself out to have been very 
much aggrieved. At the time the cer- 
tificate was granted Mr. Clifford Lloyd 
was out of Ireland; and the Secretary 
to the Treasury, being sounded upon 
the matter, agreed to a small pension, 
upon which Mr. Clifford Lloyd re- 
fused. He gathered from the account 
which was given of the case that at the 
time Mr. Lloyd made an application for 
a pension he was not resident in Ire- 
land, but was, he (Sir George Camp- 
bell) fancied, in Egypt. He therefore 
wished to know what the date was when 
the pension was agreed to? Mr. Clif- 
ford Lloyd went to Egypt first, but 
having made it too hot for himself there 
he was sent to the Mauritius, where, 
again, he made the place too hot for 
him, and was then offered other 
employment elsewhere. He was alarmed 
at the extraordinary way in which 
medical certificates had been dealt with 
in this case; and he therefore hoped 
that further explanations would be given 
as to the employment of Mr. Clifford 
Lloyd, the way in which medical certifi- 
cates were given, and the award of a 
pension. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston) said, that, 
as a Member of the Royal Commission 
whose Reports they had been discussing, 
he skou!d like to endorse what had been 
said by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer as to the effects of Parlia- 
mentary pressure upon appointments 
to the Civil Service, and the grant of 

nsions. He did not think there ex- 
isted a difficulty to which the noble 
Lord the Member for South Paddington 
(Lord Randolph Churchill) had referred. 
It was not so much the pressure in Par- 
liament as the subtle influence which 
was brought to bear upon Parliamentary 
Chiefs by Members of the House on be- 
half of their particular constituents. A 
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complaint was constantly made that one 
of the greatest evils in connection with 
the Civil Service was the difficulty in 
which the Heads of Departments were 
placed by the constant Parliamentary 

ressure brought to bear by Members 
in favour of their constituents. He was 
bound to say that there was another 
difficulty which' had struck him forcibly 
—that was the difficulty of getting rid 
of incapable and inefficient servants. 
He had ‘heen struck by the fact that too 
many of the Heads of the Departments 
did not treat the Public Service as if it 
were a matter in which they were bound 
to take much interest, nor did they act 
with the firmness they would exhibit in 
private business. On the contrary, they 
showed too much tender-heartedness, 
and did not regard the public money as 
they would private money. There was 
one other point in connection with this 
question of pensions which he desired 
to mention, and it was one which he 
thought the Committee ought to bear in 
mind. It was abundantly proved before 
the Royal Commission that those pen- 
sions were granted not merely for the 
purpose of making up deficient salary, 
but by paying an addition to very good 
salaries indeed. The evidence was over- 
whelming that the salaries paid in the 
Public Departments of the State were, 
if anything, as a rule a little higher 
than would be paid for correspond- 
ing work in connection with private 
firms. He would give an illustra- 
tion of this. The Commissioners had 
the Chairman of the late Playfair Com- 
mission before them, and they went 
carefully into the question of how far 
the salaries fixed represented the salaries 
for corresponding work paid by private 
firms. It was found that six-hour clerks 
were drawing the salaries recommended 
for seven-hour clerks, and that seven- 
hour clerks were being more highly 
paid than it was intended they should 
be. So much, therefore, for the fact 
that these pensions were actually in 
addition to very large salaries received. 
He now came to the poiat on which so 
great stress had been laid by the noble 
Lord the Member for South Paddington 
(Lord Randolph Churchill)—namely, 
that it was perfectly possible for the 
Treasury, without coming to Parliament, 
by their own Regulations, to make very 
great changes immediately. One of the 
conditions on whieh a pension was 
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granted was that the recipient should 
have devoted his whole time to the 
Public Service. That was drawn up 
by the Treasury itself; but never since 
then had the Treasury attempted to de- 
fine what was meant by whole time. 
The answers of his hon. Friend the 
Member for Wigton (Sir Herbert Max- 
well) before the Commission were to the 
effect that it meant the whole working 
day, and then, again, that it was a very 
difficult question to answer. It was 
also stated, in reply to Question 14,863, 
that there was a definition that the per- 
son should not belong to any trade, 
occupation, or employment; and in 
reply to a further Question the witness 
stated that he thought that was the only 
definition of the rule. The reply to 
another Question was— 

‘*T am afraid there is considerable laxity, at 
any rate irregularity. Persons in humble 
grades of life are not entitled to pensions unless 
they give their whole time to the Public Ser- 
vice. A postmaster in the country, if he kept 
a shop, did not give his whole time to the post 
office, and does not earn a pension ; but in the 
higher grades there are men who do not give 
their whole time to the Public Service, and if 
they are pulled up for it they say they do the 
work when taking a holiday.” 

The effect of there being no definition of 
“whole time’? was that men were held 
to have given their whole time to the 
Public Service who had yet made ad- 
ditions to their incomes in connection 
with Banks and Insurance Companies. 
The same rule ought to be applied to 
the higher and the lower branches of 
the Service. He hoped the Secretary 
to the Treasury would make careful 
inquiry into the subject; and he thought 
the House had a right to insist that 
these pensions should not be given to 
public servants who had not strictly 
carried out the conditions upon which 
pensions by the existing Regulations 
had to be given. He would like to ask 
the Secretary to the Treasury whether 
any attempt had been made to define 
the words “‘ whole time?” The Rule 
had been laid down that the whole time 
of a public servant should be given, and 
that he should not engage in any trade 
or in public Companies. Perhaps the 
most scandalous violation of this Rule 
had occurred in the Treasury itself with 
reference to the Office of Solicitor. It 
was the Treasury that should set an 
example in a matter of this kind, and 
he said that where they had a Rule 
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broken by the Treasury it would be 
found that there were other Depart- 
ments doing likewise. Again, how far 
were the Treasury going to carry out in 
the future the recommendations of the 
Royal Commission, particularly with 
reference to the number of working 
hours whieh public servants gave to 
their work? If a certain number of 
hours were a necessary qualification for 
a pension, the Treasury should see that 
this Rule was carried out in the most 
literal sense of the word. But he was 
afraid that the recommendations of the 
Commission had not been carried out, 
or, at any rate, had been applied to the 
Lower Divisions and not to men of the 
Higher Divisions, who were getting 
larger salaries. He had been told that 
the Admiralty was one of the first 
Offices to undertake to carry out the re- 
commendation of the Commission with 
regard to the attendance book. This 
recommendation was that every man, 
high or low, should be bound to come 
at a definite hour in the morning, and 
leave at a definite hour in the evening, 
and that he should state in a book, not 
only the hour of entrance, but also the 
hour at which he left. As he had said, 
the Admiralty was one of the first 
Offices to undertake to carry out the 
recommendation ; but he was told that 
this stringent Rule was only applied to 
the Lower Division clerks. The Lower 
Division clerks at the Admiralty were 
forced to sign, not only their names, but 
to give the hour of their entrance and of 
their leaving, while the Higher Division 
clerks were only required to sign their 
names. That was certainly not carry- 
ing out the recommendation of the 
Commission. Then another Rule of the 
Public Service was that every public 
servant should be certified to have 
served with diligence and fidelity. But 
he had been surprised to have evidence 
come before him on Commission that 
with regard to one class of public ser- 
vants drawing very large pensions— 
namely, the Royal Irish Constabulary, 
no evidence whatever existed that this 
Rule had ever been carried out by the 
Treasury. 

Stk HERBERT MAXWELL (A 
Lorp of the Treasury) (Wigton): I 
said the certificate did not come before 
the Treasury, but that the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, before application was made to 
the Treasury for pension, satisfied him- 
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self that the officer had fulfilled his duty 
faithfully. 

Mr. HANBURY said, he could not 
do better than read the answer to Ques- 
sion 14,508, which was to the effect that, 
as a rule, the certificate of diligence 
and fidelity came before the Treasury, 
and that the pension was awarded on 
consideration of that certificate ; in some 
cases it was modified; but in the case 
of the Royal Irish Constabulary no cer- 
tificate came before the Treasury. And 
the hon. Gentleman went on to say that 
he felt it was very unsatisfactory to 
award ponsions without the Treasury 
having some knowledge of the charac- 
ter of the men to whom they were given. 
He (Mr. Hanbury) was of that opinion 
also. He said the Treasury ought to be 
able to test the certificate of everyone 
applying for a pension. The main fault 
in the Act, which was smuggled through 
the House in 1887, was that power was 
given to the Treasury to grant pen- 
sions in some cases, not because men 
had served the public faithfully, but 
because they were so inefficient that 
they could not be kept in the Public 
Service, and the Treasury wanted to get 
rid of them. He believed that one of 
the first measures of the House next 
Session would be to do away with that 
Act. Again, he thought the Treasury 
might exercise a good deal more discre- 
tion in granting these pensions than they 
did. The Act said, “It shall be lawful,” 
but the action of the Treasury had been 
to grant pensions in every case that 
came before them. But one of the most 
serious aspects of the question of pen- 
sions was in connection with those given 
on the abolition of Offices, and that was 
a matter which the Treasury could, to 
a large extent, deal with at the present 
moment. Why was it that pensions 
were given on the abolition of Offices? 
He supposed it was because no work 
could be found for the officials elsewhere 
in the Public Service. But whose fault 
was that ? He should have supposed that 
it was the duty of the Treasury to la 
down such uniform Regulations for a 
Departments of the Public Service with 
regard to sick leave, holidays, &c., that 
the days of service should be practically 
the same in all Public Departments ; but 
the Treasury had never done anything 
of the kind, and owing to that defect 
the Public Departments were at variance 
one with another on all those points, the 
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result being that it was impossible to 
transfer a man from one Department to 
another. They had had in evidence, 
over and over again, that, so far as 
work was considered, it would have 
been possible to effect a transfer, but 
that owing to the difference of Regu- 
lations it had been absolutely impossible, 
and so the Treasury had been obliged 
to give these monstrous abolition terms. 
Then the Treasury did not go behind 
the doctors’ certificates, and in that re- 
spect they differed from the practice at 
the Colonial Office, which was one of 
the best regulated Departments of the 
Service in those matters. That Office 
required the certificate of a medical 
practitioner, and it also required that 
the certificate should be endorsed by a 
doctor of its own. It was a scandalous 
fact that a man might get a certificate 
from his own brother, who would natu- 
rally be interested in his getting a large 
pension. He contended that unless 
they went behind a certificate of that 
kind the pension might be given 
wrongly. The Committee should recollect 
that these certificates were only given 
on the belief of the doctor that the 
man was permanently incapacitated for 
work. The Treasury had perfect power 
to re-test the man’s incapacity, and to 
inquire at any moment whether a public 
servant who six years ago was certified 
to be incapacitated was still in the same 
condition. He would like to know how 
far that power had been exercised? He 
did not believe that that had ever been 
done. The Treasury had also power to 
recommend a public servant incapaci- 
tated for one kind of work for work 
which he could do. He would like to 
know how often that had been done? 
As a Member of the Commission, he 
would like to see the most rigid Rules 
applied to the Public Service, and he 
did so for two reasons. In the first 
place, because he thought the more 
rigid the Rule, themore the good man in 
the Service would be benefited by pro- 
motion, and the more the bad man 
would be kept back. He believed that 
the State was never served better than 
it was by those in the Lower Division, 
whom they were now getting rid of. 
Mr. MOLLOY (King’s Co., Birr) 
said, he was glad that the hon. Member 
for Preston (Mr. Hanbury) had brought 
forward the advantage of public ser- 
vants giving their whole time to the 
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Service. He had always felt that that 
was the cause of the greatest unfairness 
in the Public Service. He thought he 
might say that the General Post Office 
was the only Public Department which 
was conducted on strictly business prin- 
ciples; it was the only Public Office in 
which the officials did give the whole 
of their time to the work on which they 
were employed. And he supposed that 
that was due to the fact that the work 
had to be done day by day, and that 
there could be no accumulation of 
arrears as in other Departments. The 
Admiralty was probably one of the 
most mismanaged Departments in the 
country; and he thought he was right 
in saying that there was more idleness 
among the persons employed there than 
in any other Department of the State. 
At the Admiralty, as was well known, 
the highest officials practically did as 
they liked with regard to their time of 
attendance. He did not wish to give 
examples, but the names and times of 
‘aye servants had been given to him 

y those in whom he had the utmost 
confidence. He did not want te make 
them the subject of public talk, but he 
would say that amongst the highest 
officials the attention given to the work 
of their Department was simply dis- 
graceful. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, that that 
question was not immediately connected 
with the subject of the Vote. One 
condition as to pensions undoubtedly 
was that the person receiving a pension 
should devote his whole time to the 
Public Service. It would be quite in 
Order to bring forward a particular in- 
stance where this Rule had not been 
observed; but the hon. and learned 
Gentleman was entering upon the whole 
question of general management. 

Mr. MOLLOY said, he had calculated 
that the Official Referees attended 
120 days on an average, and if they at- 
tended for five minutes it was counted 
as a whole day. There was another 
matter, under the head of ‘ Resident 
Magistrates,” to which he wanted to 
refer. They had a number of Resident 
Magistrates who received pensions ; but 
why they should receive those pensions 
he did not think even the Secretary to 
the Treasury could explain. The Resi- 
dent Magistrates were appointed by the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland; they were 
removable at a moment’s notice; there 
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was no stability in their appointment ; 
they were not required to have any pro- 
fessional knowledge whatever; and, 
certainly, they had no legal knowledge. 
They were men who, as a rule, obtained 
their position simply through family 
influence, and it would be found that 
the brothers and nephews of noble Lords 
and Judges figured very largely on the 
list. But those men were appointed for 
special work, which might last for only 
three or six months; as he had said, 
they were not professional men, but 
were mostly retired military officers. 
When the subject was under discussion, 
he had drawn attention to the official 
characters of these men, and he had 
shown that one man had been appointed 
who had never been in Ireland in his 
life. 

Tae CHAIRMAN said, that the re- 
marks of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man were improperly applied to the 
present Vote, which dealt only with 
the pensions of these Magistrates. 

Mr. MOLLOY said, he wanted to 
show why those magistrates should not 
have pensions. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, the objection 
taken by the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man was not relevant. 

Mr. MOLLOY said, he, of course, 
bowed to the decision of the Chairman ; 
but he had here an objection that was 
most relevant. Mr. Warren had served 
10 years—it might have been 10 months 
—and yet he received a pension of £160 
a-year. He asked the Secretary to the 
Treasury upon what ground he could 
justify the payment of a pension to a 
man who had only served 10 years? 
That gentleman had been withdrawn on 
the score of age. One of these magis- 
trates had been appointed at the age of 
60, so it appeared that a man, after de- 
voting the whole of his life to other 
work, could, through family influence, 
after 10 years’ service obtain a pension 
of £160. He did not wish to move the 
reduction of the Vote; but he certainly 
should do so unless the Committee re- 
ceived some satisfactory justification for 
the grant of this pension to a man who 
had only served 10 years, and then re- 
tired on the ground of age. Then there 
was another gentleman, Mr. Starkie, 
who retired at 32 years’ service. They 
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had been informed that those Resident 
Magistrates got 10 years added to their 
service in order that they might be given 
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pensions. He did not know that that 
was done in any other Department of the 
Public Service. He had always under- 
stood that service was counted from the 
date of entering into the Service up to 
the date of leaving it. And he asked 
what was the age of the gentleman re- 
ferred to who had retired on account of 
old age after 10 years’ service, and if 
that was actual service, or was it based 
upon the additional 10 years? 

Mr. JACKSON said, the explanation 
was very simple. Such a man was 
entitled, after he had served 10 years 
as Resident Magistrate, to a pension, 
and he was not entitled to it unless he 
had served that time. The case came 
under the Act of Parliament providing 
pensions for public servants whose 
duties were professional. The principle 
on which the pensions were calculated 
might be good or it might be bad; but 
the Committee recommended its aboli- 
tion, and the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had decided that effect should be 
given to the recommendation. The 
Treasury, as a Department, could only 
follow the Statute. 

Mr. MOLLOY said, the hon. Gentle- 
man had not told the Committee what 
was the age of the gentleman in ques- 
tion on entering the Service. 

Mr. JACKSON said, it was quite 
impossible for him to carry in his mind 
the age of every individual on the Esti- 
mates. He would now endeavour to 
reply to several questions of importance 
which had been raised by the hon. 
Member for Preston (Mr. Hanbury). 
With regard to his remarks as to the 
distinction at the Admiralty made be- 
tween the clerks of the Higher and 
Lower Divisions, in reference to the 
attendance book, he might say that 
some Representative of that Department 
would probably reply on that subject. 
The hon. Gentleman had spoken of there 
being no Report made to the Treasury 
of the diligence and fidelity of members 
of the Royal Irish Constabulary in cases 
where pensions were granted. But that, 
again, was according to Act of Parlia- 
ment ; and the Treasury, although his 
hon. Friend had said he would be more 
satisfied if the information were given, 
had no power to act otherwise than they 
did in this matter. The hon. Gentle- 
man seemed to be under the impression 
that the Treasury always granted the 
full amount of pension; but he could 
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assure the Committee that this was not 
the case. There were many instances 
of the Treasury reducing the amount of 
pension in cases where the certificates 
were not everything which they had a 
right to expect. In no case did they 
grant the full amount, except first on a 
complete certificate with regard to 
fidelity ; and, secondly, on a medical cer- 
tificate that the officer was no longer 
able to discharge the duties of his office. 
The hon. Gentleman had said that the 
Treasury had laid down no rule to define 
what was “‘ whole time.” 

Mr. HANBURY: I said the Trea- 
sury had laid down a Regulation that 
no one should be qualified for a pension 
who did not give his whole time to the 
service of the State, but had never 
attempted to define what “‘ whole time ” 


was. 

Mr. JACKSON said, that was exactly 
what he meant to convey. It was ex- 
tremely difficult to define what ‘‘ whole 
time’”’ was; it would be difficult to say 
that a man did not give bis whole time 
to the State if he earned money after 
office hours. As the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had the other day pointed 
out, a man might possibly write for 
some of the periodicals and derive an 
income therefrom. He did not know 
whether the hon. Gentleman would go 
so far as to say that in such a case a man 
would not be giving his whole time. 

Mr. HANBURY: I said that the 
Treasury had laid down this regulation 
as to whole time, and had attempted to 
define it as referring to engaging in 
trade; but they have not held to that, 
because they have allowed public ser- 
vants to take part as directors of public 
Companies. 

Mr. JACKSON said, he was aware 
that there had been in the past sanctions 
given to Civil servants taking positions 
which might, perhaps, be properly de- 
scribed as connected with the operations 
of trade; but he was not aware of any 
ease for which the present Government 
was responsible, and the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had stated to the House a few days ago 
that he proposed to frame and issue some 
General Order agreeable to all parties to 
give effect to the wishes of the Com- 
mittee. The hon. Member had said 
that the Commission had condemned 
the Act of Parliament passed last year, 
which he spoke of as having been 
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smuggled through Parliament, and as 
having given a power which was calcu- 
lated to add very considerably to the 
Pension List. In the first place, he 
must deny that the Act was, in any 
sense, smuggled through Parliament ; 
and, in the second place, he claimed for 
it that it really limited and defined 
certain powers exercised by the Treasury 
prior to that time, but exercised, he 
was bound to say, outside the limits of 
the law. The Treasury desired to be 
armed against the constant applications 
made, and came to the House of Com- 
mons to sanction the Bill, undertaking, 
at the same time, to keep strictly within 
the limits of the Act. He believed the 
Treasury had done this; but he was 
quite aware that in some respects it was 
absolutely necessary that there should 
have been power of extension to meet 
the justice of certain cases that came 
forward. There were constantly coming 
before the Treasury cases of extreme 
hardship, where men had served the 
State well who were not entitled to 
pensions, and with regard to whom 
there was no legal power to give a 
gratuity on retirement. He believed 
that, in the limited extent to which the 
Act had been applied, it had been of 
the greatest service to individuals, and 
in no case had it been applied where, 
he believed, its application would not 
have received the sanction of the House. 
With regard to the granting of retiring 
allowances to persons. incapable of dis- 
charging their duties, he pointed out 
that it was provided in Sub-section 2 
that in every instance the Treasury 
should set forth the amount of the 
allowance, the reasons for granting it, 
and that it should be laid before Parlia- 
ment. The Treasury certainly thought 
that by this means they had carefully 
guarded the interest of the State, and 
he would add that the Act was founded 
upon evidence given from time to time 
before the Public Accounts Committee, 
and was intended to give the Comptroller 
and Auditor General a much stricter 
control of grants under statutory powers 
than he before possessed. Having, as 
he trusted, satisfactorily answered the 
various questions put by the Committee, 
he hoped the Vote would now be allowed 
to be taken. 

Mr. HANDEL COSSHAM (Bristol, 
E.) said, the hon. Member for Preston 
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power of the Government in this matter 
of pensions was permissive and not 
compulsory ; yet it appeared to him that 
the Government always argued that the 
granting of pensions was a matter of 
absolute compulsion. Now, if the hon. 
Member for Preston were right in his 
statement, he (Mr. Handel Cossham) 
thought they ought to hold the Govern- 
ment responsible for all pensions given 
on unsound principles. The result of 
thediscussion had convinced him thatthe 
Government would be very much assisted 
in protecting the National Purse if a 
Committee of the House were consti- 
tuted to consider all cases of pension 
before they went before the Treasury. 
The Government by this means would 
have the advantage of the assistance of 
a number of Gentlemen who would 
review each case, and give the Govern- 
ment the benefit of their examination, 
the effect of which would be to save the 
— purse, and bring the House into 

armony with the arrangement that 
might be made. Such a Committee, he 
believed, the Government would do well 
to appoint, if they were anxious to pro- 
tect the State and put an end to such 
gross scandals as had been brought for- 
ward that evening. Again, he thought 
it had been shown that the salaries in 
the Service were very much higher than 
those given in private establishments ; 
indeed, he was surprised and shocked at 
the lavish nature of the expenditure in 
the Public Departments. Pensions were 
granted too readily, and he contended 
that those given upon medical certifi- 
cates required to be carefully reviewed. 
If it were proved that a certificate of in- 
capacity had been given in mistake— 
that was to say, if a man believed to be 
permanently incapacitated was restored 
to health—he could nei see why the 
State should not rectify the mistake 
made in grantinga pension under the cir- 
cumstances. He thought that in the case 
of men receiving pensionson medical cer- 
tificates, those certificates ought to be re- 
newed annually. He had himself given 
pensions to men under the belief that 
they were incapacitated, but had with- 
drawn them on proof that they had been 
restored to health, and he thought the 
State should act in the same way. He 
wanted this discussion, which had been 
very u.aful, to have a practical result, 
and his view was, first, that a Committee 
of the House should be appointed to 
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assist the Government in this difficult 
matter of pensions; and, secondly, that 
pensions granted on medical certificates 
should be subject to review as long as 
they were drawn. He believed that an 
arrangement of that kind would effect a 
considerable saving to the State. 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) said, 
he wished to impress on the Treasury 
the great importance of the point re- 
ferred to by the hon. Member for Preston 
(Mr. Hanbury)—namely, that a man 
receiving a pension should not continue 
to have the pension for life if he got 
well again, and could go back to 
the Public Service. He had been in 
the Public Service, and knew men 
who had received pensions, and after- 
wards recovered their health, and who 
were quite fit to continue their work. 
He also thought 60 too early an age at 
which men should be able to procure 
pensions, although the Treasury ought 
to have power to get rid of men at that 
age. Men at the age of 60 were gene- 
rally in the prime of their official work, 
and a pension given then for doing 
nothing when they were able to perform 
their duties was a most extravagant 
arrangement for the State. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH (Bradford, 
W.) said, he had always observed in 
that House that not much was done by 
fixing attention upon particular cases ; 
but they had that night launched into 
a general discussion of the whole ques- 
tion of pensions, and he believed that 
some good would result. The Civil Ser- 
vants of the State had now become an 
enormous and powerful army, and it 
was essential that Parliament should 
now review its relations towards that 
Body. Accordingly, he thought that 
the whole policy of granting pensions 
must come up for discussion before the 
House again and again. He was dis- 
posed to agree with the noble Lord the 
Member for South Paddington (Lord 
Randolph Churchill) that there was a 
great deal to be said in favour of the 
abolition of pensions; but, at any rate, 
it was essential, if they were granted, 
that strict and constant regard should 
be had to the salaries paid. He was 
afraid that investigation would prove 
that pensions were really given in addi- 
tion to, and not in supplement of, the 
fair market value of the salaries paid. 
He asked whether it was not true that 
the applications for admission to the 
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Civil Service were overwhelmingly in 
excess of those who were able to get 
employment; because, if that were so, 
it showed that the Service was really 
overpaid, und he did not think it whole- 
some that the rising generation should 
be brought up to look for State employ- 
ment and pensions—if the State had to 
bear the cost of popular education it 
ought to receive some benefit from it. 
The effect of education was to qualify 
an infinitely larger number of the youth 
of the country for positions in the Civil 
Service ; although he would wish to deal 
liberally with the Public Service, there 
was an obligation resting on the House 
of Commons not to throw money to one 
portion of the community which it took 
out of the pockets of the community at 
large. Another aspect of the case was 
that, in his opinion, the effect of the pre- 
sent system upon the minds of those in 
the Civil Service who enjoyed pensions, 
and their immediate relatives and de- 
pendents, was injurious—inasmuch as it 
led them to take up a position of a 
separate caste in the country and look 
on all public questions from a point of 
view of their own. He believed that 
pressure would come in favour of the 
principle that, while every public ser- 
vant should have full and fair re- 
muneration for his service, the State 
should exact from him complete fulfil- 
ment of the duties for which it paid; 
and, on the other hand, leave the duty 
of providing for the future to the indi- 
vidual himself. He did not believe that 
any industrial houses could carry on 
their business on such a plan as the 
State now followed. He was aware 
that the system of pensions was a means 
by which persons—whom it was impos- 
sible to continue in the State’s ser- 
vice, because they were incompetent, 
negligent, or indifferent — were got 
rid of, but it was a most unsatisfactory 
plan, and he contended that there ought 
to be the will and power at the head of 
a Public Department to deal with incom- 
petency as it would be dealt with in any 
trading establishment. The noble Lord 
said that the House of Commons had 
already shown a much keener interest 
in questions of public economy generally, 
and in this question of pensions particu- 
larly, and he did not agree with the 
opinion of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for East Wolverhampton, 
that future Parliaments would not sup- 
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port the Government in a more rigid 
action with regard to pensions; onthecon- 
trary, his belief wasthatthe House of Com- 
mons would demand, at the hands of the 
Government, a vastly increased economy 
in the expenditure of public money 
under this head. For his own part, he 
would be willing to associate himself 
with other hon. Members in assisting 
the Treasury in protecting themselves 
from the onslaughts made upon them. 
He did not think the Treasury need be 
afraid of hon. Gentlemen who sat for 
Parliamentary constituencies in various 
parts of the country; he iad observed 
that Members, havingclose relations with 
the Dockyards of the country, often 
pleaded on behalf of their own consti- 
tuents, and there was no harm in bring- 
ing cases of agrieved persons before the 
House, but surely the House was always 
considerate enough, and had always 
proved itself willing enough, to assist 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the 
Treasury, when they showed in the case 
of such applications that they had done 
everything which justicedemanded. Of 
course, he said nothing as to other in- 
fluences which the Treasury had to with- 
stand, but whenever they made an 
appeal to the House under such cireum- 
staaces as he had described, he was con- 
vinced that an overwhelming majority 
of the House would always stand by the 
Members of the Government, who were 
thespecial guardians of the public purse, 
in taking up any line which they might 
consider right. 

Mr. JACKSON said, he must apologize 
for not having answered the question of 
the hon. Member for Kirkcaldy (Sir 
George Campbell) as to the case of Mr. 
Clifford Lloyd. The hon. Gentleman, 
he was sure, was under a complete mis- 
apprehension of the facts, or he would 
not have applied to that case the word 
“job.” He could assure the hon. 
Gentleman and the Committee that in 
dealing with this pension the Treasury 
had exercised the greatest care, and Mr. 
Clifford Lloyd had received no more and 
no less than he would have been entitled 
to if he had been anyone else. The 
rule had been strictly and literally 
adhered to, and the statement which 
appeared in Zhe Times, to the effect that 
the Treasury had promise? io grant a 
special pension, must have been made 
under an entire misapprehension of the 
facts. The Treasury had simply awarded 
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the pension which the length of service 
in the office entitled them to grant to 
Mr. Clifford Lloyd, who received no 
more than he was entitled to by his 
service. The hon. Member had asked 
him whether Mr. Clifford Lloyd wes in 
any other Service. The certificate was 
granted in 1885. When Mr. Olifford 
Lloyd retired from his position as Resi- 
dent Magistrate, or whatever his position 
was, in Ireland he was offered and 
accepted a Colonial appointment, and 
so long as he continued to draw the 
salary of that appointment he was not 
entitled to draw his pension, so that 
from this period till nearly the end of 
1887, when he ceased to draw a salary 
from his Colonial appointment, he was 
not entitled to draw his pension. At 
the end of that time, when the question 
was decided by the Treasury, as he had 
before stated, Mr. Clifford Lloyd was 
not granted more than his service and 
office entitled him to receive. 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
did not suggest that there was a ‘‘ job” 
other than a white job. He wanted to 
know what had become of the medical 
certificate—what had become of it 
between 1885 and 1888? When, in 1888, 
the pension was granted, was there an 
inquiry made as to this gentleman’s 
health, or was the pension granted on 
the certificate of 1885? 

Mr. JACKSON said, that the medical 
certificate was given in 1885, and he 
thought it would answer the hon. 
Mewber if he told him that the Colonial 
Office satisfied itself that Mr. Clifford 
Lloyd was unable to continue his ap- 
pointment in consequence of ill-health. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) 
said, it was pretty clear from what he 
had read in the newspapers that the 
Treasury did not think they ought to 
give Mr. Clifford Lloyd a pension. 
They had given him a certain amount 
of money, and now he was asking for 
more. He thought it would strengthen 
the hands of the Government if, when 
the time came, a reduction was moved. 
On the general question he was sur- 
prised to hear the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for East Wolverhampton 
(Mr. Henry H. Fowler) say that the 
Liberal Party were as guilty as the 
Conservatives in the matter of expendi- 
ture. If the right hon. Gentleman had 
said ‘‘ Liberal Ministers ’’ his statement 
would have been true, but all Mem- 
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bers of tho Liberal Party did not 
accept responsibility for the acts of 
former Liberal Administrators. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
East Wolverhampton had declared him- 
self an ardent economist, and though he 
had gone up to a higher place he still 
maintained his protest against expendi- 
ture of the kind under discussion ; and, 
so far as he (Mr. Labouchere) was con- 
cerned, he was sure he had divided the 
Committee quite as much against 
Liberal Governments as against Con- 
servative Governments on these matters. 
As to these pensions, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had pointed out that it would 
be an undesirable thing to see gen- 
tlemen who had long served their 
country begging their bread in the 
streets after the age of 70. The right 
hon. Gentleman had said the country 
would not stand it. Well, he (Mr. Labou- 
chere) did not think the country would 
stand it, but what he thought was, that 
they gave a great deal too much to 
certain persons. He should like to see 
an allowance given, so that a man should 
not be absolutely begging his bread. 
Ifa man who had been in the Public 
Service had not put by any money and 
really required a pension, he would give 
him, say, £2 a-week, and that was the 
largest amount he would give to any 
species of official, whether Lord Chan- 
cellor or Prime Minister. They paid 
these officials large salaries, and he pro- 
tested against paying them large pen- 
sions simply because they chose to 
spend the whole of their salaries instead 
of putting a little money by. He 
would require these officials, before he 
gave them pensions, to sue in formd 
pauperis. On looking at the Pension 
List he found that while they gave large 
pensions to high officials, there were 
some people of a humbler class to whom 
they were giving only £15, £16, and 
£17 a-year, which was considered quite 
sufficient to keep them. What hap- 
pened in regard to these pensions? It 
was true that the Act of Parliament was 
kept up, but it was kept up in the 
letter and not in the spirit. They could 


give a man a pension after the age of 60 
years if he had served 10 years, but it 
was never intended that offices shoull 
be given to men after they were 65 years 
old—men who, according to the letter 
of the Act, would be qualified at once 
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for a pension. A case had occurred 
the other day—that of Mr. Maconochie 
—who was appointed a County Court 
Judge by the Lord Chancellor at the 
age of 65 years. According to age, such 
a man was already qualified for a pen- 
sion, and, if he had been in the Service 
10 years, could leave on the plea that 
he was too old to continue. Mr. 
Maconochie, he supposed, would hang 
over 10 years, or until he was 75, and 
would then come sponging on the Go- 
vernment for a pension. This, he con- 
tended, was an abuse of the Treasury 
Rules, and it was never intended that a 
man should be appointed to an office at 
the age of 65 in order that he might go 
pottering on until he reached 75. With 
regard to the abolition of Offices, he 
protested against organizations taking 
place, and men being required to leave 
the Service with a pension, because he 
believed that, whatever abolition it 
might be desirable to make, they could 
always find employment of a light cha- 
racter for the individuals abolished with- 
out ajob. He always himself trembled 
when he heard the word “ o-ganiza- 
tion” for the sake of economy, because 
he knew by pretty long experience what 
it meant. He found, on looking through 
the Estimates, that this year, in the 
Conviet Establishments, a schoolmaster 
of 37 years of age, after nine years’ 
service, had received a pension of £26 
on the abolition of his office. Did any- 
one mean to tell him that this school- 
master could not have been provided 
with some work something like school- 
mastering, instead of a pension being 
given to him for doing nothing? Under 
the Irish Estimates he found three 
warders, respectively of the ages of 50, 
49, and 52, who were now receiving pen- 
sions of £60 perannum onaccount of aboli- 
tion of office. He should have thought 
that the very last person who would 
have been abolished, and for whom em- 
mee could have been found in Ire- 
and at the present time, were warders 
in prisons. Why, the stock of prisoners 
in Ireland was being kept up at an 
abnormally high rate by the right hon. 
Gentleman the present Chief Secretary. 
But it was absurd to say that these pen- 
sions were given because there were too 
many warders. The fact was that there 
was some cousin or second cousin of a 
Castle official for whom it was necessary 
to provide a pension. In regard to ill- 
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health, there could be no doubt in the 
world that it was impossible to get the 
truth from a doctor. It was impossible 
to get a fair opinion from one’s family 
doctor as to the condition of one’s 
health. He (Mr. Labouchere) would 
tell the Government what he did when 
he wanted to find out about his health, 
and they might probably think it de- 
sirable to follow his example. He went 
into an Insurance Office, and said-—‘‘ I 
want to be insured for £20,000;” and 
then, if he was warranted all right by 
the Company’s doctor who represented 
the other side, he knew he was sound in 
wind and limb, at least for a little time. 
So far as the family doctor was con- 
cerned, when appealed to by a patient as 
to his health, he did not, as a rule, care 
about telling the man that there was 
something wrong with his heart, or that 
he had a cancer, but allowed him to go 
on for a time living in a fool’s paradise. 
He would undertake, if the Government 
would promise to give him a pension, to 
get a certificate from an insurance 
doctor declaring him to be sound in 
wind and limb, and at the same time to 
procure three certificates from private 
doctors declaring him to be totally unfit 
to discharge any duty. There was no 
reason why these Civil servants, seeing 
that they did less work than most other 
people, should be more unhealthy than 
others. This whole system of ill-health 
was a system of humbug. 

Mr. ESSLEMONT (Aberdeen, E.) 
said, he could bear testimony as to what 
had been said outside the House to the 
constituencies on this subject, for he 
could assure the Government that there 
was very keen interest in this question 
amongst the public. He differed from 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer in saying that it was 
so common a thing for people connected 
with private firms to give pensions to 
old servants. He (Mr. Esslemont) had 
had a good deal of experience in private 
business; but he had not found that 
this system prevailed there to a very 
large extent. He had found, however, 
that wherever a pension could be got on 
the broad basis of taxation, those who 
administered the taxes were generally 
more willing to give their servants pen- 
sions when the sums required were col- 
lected from the ordinary taxpayer. And 
in all the great Public Companies, and 
also in the Municipalities of the country, 
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it was the standard of the Government 
that was taken as an excuse in this 
matter of pensions. It was said that 
public servants in the employment got 
pensions, and upon that basis they them- 
selves acted. But his purpose in rising 
was more particularly to call the atten- 
tion of the hon. Gentleman the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury for one moment to 
page 409 of the Estimates. They found 
there a very modest amount of super- 
annuation and retiring allowances in re- 
gard to the Scotch Votes; but amongst 
the items they found that warders had 
allowance with superannuation at the 
ages of 40, 48, 47, 37, 39, 51, 50, and 
56, the very oldest on the list being 67. 
Now, it appeared to him that either of 
two things must happen in connec- 
tion with these people — either these 
Scotch warders must be men of poor 
health, or their employment must be 
unhealthy employment, because the pro- 
portion of young men retired from ill- 
health was certainly very much above 
the average in any ordinary employment 
outside the Government Service. Per- 
haps there was sufficient excuse for the 
Vote; but he thought the matter was of 
snfficient importance to entitle him to 
call the attention of the Government to 
it, because if the employment of these 
warders was so unhealthy that a great 
number of them retired at 40 and 50 
years of age, the subject was one in 
regard to which something should be 
done at once. So far as he could see, 
there was nothing in the employment of 
a warder that could be destructive to his 
health. He should think, indeed, that 
the occupation was one which a healthy 
man could be employed at for a very 
long time. He would also call the at- 
tention of the Treasury to page 490, 
giving an abstract of superannuation 
and retired allowances in Public Offices 
in Scotland. They had an Examiner 
and other officers, £650; Lunacy Com- 
missioners, £256; the Registrar Gene- 
ral’s Office, £248 ; and the Board of Su- 
pervision for the Relief of the Poor, £233. 
Then there was the Lord Advocate and 
Criminal Proceedings, £283. They had 
no account whatever as to what this 
money was paid for, and upon what 
condition the allowances were given. 
He submitted that these superannua- 
tions, which might be perfectly right 
in themselves, ought to be detailed in 


such a form that they could be criti- 
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cized, and, if necessary, complaint could 
be made to the Committee with regard 
tothem. There was the large sum of 
£5,630 for the Universities, as to which 
he saw no details whatever. Also, with 
regard to Prisons, an item of £2,027 
was put down without adequate detail, 
as well as a sum for Courts of Law 
and Justice. It might be his inex- 
perience which made this appear some- 
what extraordinary ; but, at any rate, 
he had not been able to find the details 
to which he referred in the Estimates. 
He submitted to the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
who, he was sure, was always willing to 
give perfect details, and was always 
ready to put the accounts in the form in 
which they ought to appear, that it was 
desirable that his attention should be 
given to these facts. No doubt, what- 
ever was wrong, the right hon. Gentle- 
man would take steps to remedy it. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) said, he was glad that the hon. 
Gentleman who had just spoken (Mr. 
Esslemont) had drawn attention to the 
case of these warders. The matter had 
been brought to his (Mr. Conybeare’s) 
attention, and he was anxious to ask 
the Government for some information 
upon the point. He thought, as the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer was in the mood to give 
undertakings and pledges in the future, 
that he could not do better than to 
give them some assurance—not merely 
an explanation, but an assurance—that 
these things would be better arranged for 
in the future. As to the discussion which 
had taken place with regard to the pro- 
posals of the Government for the future 
carrying out of the recommendations of 
the Commissioners, to which reference 
had been made that evening, he sin- 
cerely hoped that the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would give his whole time and attention 
to the consideration of that important 
question. He (Mr. Conybeare) should 
be inclined to regard the pledges the 
right hon. Gentleman had given to the 
House that evening on this subject as 
satisfactory if the nght hon. Gentleman 
would stand to them better than he had 
been in the habit of standing to his 
pledges on other matters. Something 
had been said in the course of this dis- 
cussion as to the professional qualifica- 
tions of Irish Resident Magistrates. He 
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did not know what professional qualifica- 
tions they might be supposed to possess 
which would entitle them tothe excessive 

y which had been described this even- 
ing. Some hon. Members seemed to 
think that they possessed op poensane 
qualification whatever. e@ was not, 
however, disposed to take that view, 
because, to judge from the action of 
these Gentlemen— 

Tuz CHAIRMAN: I think the hon. 
Member was not present when I checked 
another hon. Member from entering 
upon that question. 

Mr. CONYBEARE said, he was 
afraid he was out of the House at 
that moment; but, at any rate, he 
did not think that the right hon. 
Gentieman had ruled the discussion 
of this point to be out of Order. 
Speaking on the question of organiza- 
tion, he (Mr. Conybeare) might say that 
he hoped when the Government were 
taking the matter seriously in hand they 
would deal out the same measure of jus- 
tice to all classes of Civil servants. He re- 
ferred particularly to the great difference 
which existed between the manner in 
which the humble classes of servants 
were treated, and the treatment accorded 
to Civil servants belonging to the upper 
grades. He was afraid if he were to go 
into particulars—for instance, into the 
question of Dockyard men, he should 
find himself again trespassing on ground 
outside the scope of this Vote; but, as the 
noble Lord the Member for South 
Paddington (Lord Randolph Churchill) 
had referred to Dockyard men, he 
hoped he might be allowed to say in 
their interest, without going into details, 
that there was very grave reason for 
dissatisfaction with the manner in which 
they were treated. In the case of the 
higher officials in the Dockyards, not 
only were they served with notices that 
their services were to be dispensed with, 
but they received pensions when they 
left the Service, and he thought the 
same kind of treatment should be meted 
out to Dockyard servants generally. 
The same rule applied to other persons 
in various other branches of the Civil 
Service, and had even applied, he 
believed, to the Army and Navy. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, in a spirit which no 
doubt all Members of the Committee 
would re-echo, said they would not 
desire to see men who had served their 
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country well for a number of years 
begging their way in the streets, or 
begging at the door of the House of 
Commons for the means to live. But if 
the right hon. Gentleman did not wish 
to see that in the case of men who had 
been in receipt for many years of large 
salaries, why should they allow their 
worn-out soldiers to drag out the 
declining years of their lives, as con- 
stantly was the case not only in the 
Dockyards, but actually begging their 
way in the streets? The principle he 
would insist upon was that the same 
method of treatment should be dealt 
out to the humblest as well as to the 
highest officers of the State or the Civil 
servants of the country. If the country 
provided sufficient means to enable a 
person to live in the one case it should 
also be done in the other. He did not 
think there was anything more discredit- 
able to a rich country like this than that 
which we constantly see in our streets— 
namely, a Waterloo veteran begging for 
his bread; or what we constantly heard 
of—namely, some old veteran worn out 
in the Service dying in the workhouse. 
These men deserved more ccnsideration 
than hon. Gentlemen opposite seemed 
disposed to give them, and he trusted, 
when hon. Gentlemen opposite pro- 
ceeded to reform these matters, they 
would devote some attention to the 
points he had raised. He would supple- 
ment what had been said by the hon. 
Member for East Aberdeenshire (Mr. 
Esslemont) astothe warders. The hon. 
Member had referred to the warders of 
Scotland, but he (Mr. Conybeare) would 
refer the hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
to the Treasury to page 485 of the 
Estimates. He was not now anxious to 
go into the question of pensions given 
to men in humble positions such as these 
warders occupied; but it had occurred 
to him that it was a curious thing that 
on page 485 they should have a great 
number of prison officials—warders, 
chaplains, a scripture readers, and so 
on—all feeling ill after a term of service 
of eight, nine, or ten years. Was 
there anything in the kind of life that 
these prison cfficials had to live which 
accounted for this chronic state of 
ill-health after so short a service? 
The hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
to the Treasury might answer that 
these servants were taken on at an 
advanced age. He did not wish to 
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throw blame upon the warders them- 
selves for being anxious to be treated as 
other Government officials were, but 
he thought the Committee deserved 
some explanation as to the curious 
chronic ill-health which seemed to cha- 
racterize them after so short a period of 
service. Ifthey looked at page 476—the 
abstract of this Vote—they would find 
that a very large number of the 
items were not dealt with at all in 
detail. For instance, if they took the 
item ‘‘ Broadmoor Criminal Lunatic 
Asylum’ — 

Mr. JACKSON said, he did not wish 
to interrupt the hon. Gentleman, but the 
explanation was this—for the purpose of 
saving printing the details were limited 
to cases which had been put on the list, 
and cases which had fallen off the list 
during the year. The abstract gave the 
total number of cases on the Pension 
List ; therefore there was a discrepancy. 
The arrangement which had been 
adopted was merely for the purpose of 
convenience, and to save printing year 
by year an enormous list of pensioners. 

Mr. CONYBEARE said, he was glad 
that the hon. Gentleman had given 
explicit explanation, as it was not now 
necessary for him (Mr. Conybeare) to go 
into details, but he was bound to say 
that it would assist those who were not 
very old Members of the House if a note 
were fixed to the items to which atten- 
tion had been drawn, giving some 
explanation of the discrepancy. He 
quite appreciated the motive of the Go- 
vernment in leaving out this, perhaps, 
redundant information, they being most 
anxious to save the money of the couatry 
in the matter of printing as in other 
respects. If, on future occasions, notes 
were affixed to the items to explain them 
it would be of great convenience. Now, 
he desired to ask the Government for 
information, as they did not possess it 
in the Estimates, upon two or three 
points. First, as to the Duchy of Corn- 
wall. He saw an item of £4, but they 
were without information to explain it, 
and he should like to know what it 
meant. A little further down he saw an 
item of £26 for fish dues, &c., which 
was a very enigmatical item, upon which 
they were entitled to have a little infor- 
mation. On p 477 there was a sum 


of £259 connected with the Royal 
Palaces. There wasa strong feeling on 
that (the Opposition) side of the House 
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that expenditure in connection with 
Royal Palaces should be paid for by 
members of the Royal Family, and unless 
he had some satisfactory explanation as to 
this item he should feel himself justified 
in saying a good deal more on the point. 
There were several other matters about 
which he should like to say a word or 
two, but which he would not go into at 
the present moment. There was, for 
instance, the Lord Privy Seal’s Office 
£267, and towards the end there wero 
several pensions connected with the 
Stationery Office and other Departments 
which ought to be explained, but which 
he would not press the Government upon 
just now. He should not have troubled 
the Government to give information 
upon these items if he had had any op- 
portunity of ascertaining for himself 
what the items meant. 

Mr. ESSLEMONT said, he wished to 
draw attention to the fact that all the 
warders whom he had mentioned had 
retired after nine years’ service, and 
there must be something in that nine 
years remarkable and extraordinary. 
He was not at all satisfied that it was a 
proper thing to economize in the print- 
ing of the details of the items of these 
Votes. If economy were to be effected 
in this way, there, at any rate, ought 
to be a printed book accessible giving 
details to which hon. Members could re- 
fer from time to time. 

Mr. JACKSON said, there was a pub- 
lished list of the persons entitled to pen- 
sions published periodically as a Par- 
liamentary Paper and circulated amongst 
Members of the House. The present 
arrangement by which these Estimates 
were printed two years out of three 
without details was effected after very 
careful consideration. It had been 
thought that to present the complete 
details one year in every three would 
be quite sufficient to meet the require- 
ments of the case. 

Mr. CONYBEARE: When was the 
list last published ? 

Mr. JACKSON said, he thought last 
year. The hon. Member opposite had 
asked a question with regard to warders, 
and there did seem to be a strong case 
on the face of it, seeing that the warders 
had apparently retired at the end of nine 
years. The explanation was this—that 
the period of service which was counted 
and charged for on the Estimates was 
the period of service since the prisons 
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were taken over by the Government. 
It did not follow that the warders had 
retired at the end of nine years’ service, 
for they had been taken over from the 
Local Authorities by Act of Parliament, 
which had vested the prisons in the Go- 
vernment. Up to the commencement of 
this period of nine years the Local 
Authorities themselves were chargeable 
with the pensions which had been earned 
by the prison officials. He thought it 
was in 1877 that the prisons were taken 
over—about 10 years ago. Therefore 
the service which these men had given 
to the Government and chargeable to the 
Government could not be more than 
nine years. As to the question put by 
the hon. Member for the Camborne Divi- 
sion of Cornwall (Mr. Conybeare) in re- 
gard to each of the cases he had made 
reference to, there had been no addition 
in the amount of pension made during 
the year. He was afraid he could not, 
without reference, however, give any 
details. The hon. Member would find 
all the details in the statement of which 
he had spoken. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid) said, 
they had arrived at the point in Com- 
mittee of Supply when the information 
put before them on extremely interesting 

oints was, practically speaking, value- 
ess. Everything was done by the 
Government to try and prevent Members 
from having before them an exact state- 
ment of the case. He could not help 
feeling rather amused, on taking up this 
list of superannuation and retired 
allowances, when they came to the 
column of age to find what a reluctance 
there evidently was on the part of cer- 
tain individuals to have their ages 
specified. It reminded one of a general 
Census being tuken amongst the female 
population, when every oneof them en- 
deavoured, after having reached a cer- 
tain period of life, to conceal her age. 

Mr. JACKSON: Will the hon. Gen- 
tleman mention one of these cases ? 

Dr. TANNER said, he would begin 
at the beginning and go right through 
the list if the hon. Gentleman liked, 
although he did not think that would 
be acceptable to the Committee. Take 
page 478. They began there with J. O. 
Atwell, a clerk about whom they knew 
nothing, except that he was a clerk in 
the Bankruptey Department of the 
Board of Trade. No information of the 
man’s service was given, and the same 
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thing was to be said in the case of the 
assistant at the British Museum, who 
was 38 years of age and had given 13 
years of his life. Then there was the 
case of S. W. Reed, whose age was not 
mentioned. 

Mr. JACKSON: In cases where no 
mention is made of the age, it is owing 
to the fact that the individual is dead. 

Dr. TANNER said, he did not see 
why, because an unfortunate individual 
had happened to have shuffled off this 
mortal coil, the Committee should have 
no information as to his period of service 
and his age. The major portion of these 
sums, no doubt, were most laudable—as 
compassionate allowances to deserving 
men who had served their country 
faithfully. Everyone should be most 
anxious to promote such allowances by 
every means in their power; but he 
found some of these items which 
had been presented to the Committee 
were not sums devoted to minor indivi- 
duals, but to gentlemen in high positions 
who had not served very long, and who, 
whilst in the Service, had drawn a very 
considerable amount of pay. Heshould 
like to ask, for the information of the 
Committee, in case of a man who had 
died, whether the sum put down in the 
Estimate was the total, or merely a form 
of annual allowance ? 

Tae CHAIRMAN: It has been laid 
down from the Chair that every Member 
is bound to bring to bear to the work of 
the House adequate intelligence and 
study, and it is plain that to speak 
without even elementary knowledge is 
to trifle with the Committee. 

Dr. TANNER: Certainly. Then he 
would like to ask in connection with this 
Vote a specific question. All hon. Mem- 
bers could not always command sufficient 
time to ascertain the details of every 
subject brought before the House. He 
would ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
whether Stand, who was retired for ill- 
health, and had the sum of £600 at- 
tached to his name, received that sum 
as a total pension or as an annual 
allowance ? 

Mr. JACKSON: It is an annual 
allowance. 

Dr. TANNER said, then he was 
right. He would pass from that subject 
toone which more directly interested every 
Irish Member, and which was of very 
material importance to the country. The 
question was, when Amendments of this 
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kind were put down in columns of 
figures, whether the sum asked for was 
to be paid once and for all for services 
done, or whether it was merely an in- 
stalment paid to the Government? Pass- 
ing from the consideration of the more 

eneral subject to which an Irish Mem- 
as could not be supposed to bring to 
bear a proper amount of intelligence and 
knowledge as compared with other Mem- 
bers more cognizant with public affairs, 
he would draw attention to the super- 
annuation and retired allowances on 
pages 492, 493, 494, and 495. In the 
first place, he would like to call attention 
to the number of retirements under the 
head of prisons in Ireland, and he would 
also call attention to the age at which 

rison officers were retired. When a 

ember was not possessed of practical 
knowledge or practical acquaintance 
with these various items which were 
presented to the House, when he saw 
an Estimate like this he could not help 
being struck with the fact that under 
the head of “ Prisons”’ there were no 
less than 48 men retired, the major por- 
tion of them at a period of life when it 
might be expected that they might be 
perfectly capable of rendering satisfac- 
tory service to the State which employed 
them. He would not now call attention 
to the large sums which had been 
granted to these various individuals ; 
but he should certainly like some little 
explanation from Her Majesty’s respon- 
sible Minister whose name was connected 
with the Vote. In Ireland there was a 
great deal more spent in the support of 
luxury and in the support of imprison- 
ment under this Estimate than in any 
other item brought forward for their 
consideration. He should like to ask for 
some explanation as to the retired allow- 
ances granted to the Professors of the 
Queen’s Colleges. As he happened to 
be personally acquainted with most of 
these gentlemen, he would not say much 
upon the point; but he would draw at- 
tention to the fact that no idea was given 
as to the length of the service of these 
gentlemen or their age. Mr. Starkey, 
a Resident Magistrate, had been retired. 
Well, that gentleman was able to do 
precisely what he did eight or nine years 
ago. He lived at Queenstown, but was 
able to go to Cork and transact whatever 
business it was necessary to transact 
there. Howcameit that that gentleman 
had been retircd on the plea of age, 
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whilst there were other magistrates who 
were older than him kept in the Service ? 
Personally, he understood why it was 
that Mr. Starkey had been retired. He 
was too lenient, and the Government 
could not get him to enforce the extremely 
to be reprobated policy which Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government were trying to carry 
out in Ireland. 

Mr. JACKSON said, that, so far as 
he had been able to follow the hon. Mem- 
ber, he had asked for information as to 
certain officials, and he would point out 
to him that probably he had overlooked 
the fact that he had been quoting from 
simple Memoranda showing those pen- 
sions which had fallen, and he would 
be glad to hear that in regard to those 
there would be no charge made in the 
future. As to Mr. Starkey, he would 
point out that he was retired because he 
was over 60 years of age. 

Dr. TANNER: Did he retire of his 
own free will ? 

Mr. JACKSON : Certainly. 

Mr. ESSLEMONT said, he referred 
to the full details as to the Scotch 
warders, and he found there was no 
break in the service of the men pen- 
sioned at the beginning of the period of 
nine years. 

Mr. JACKSON said, that he had ex- 
plained how it was that the periods of 
service in the case of warders did not 
appear longer than nine years. The 
Government was charged with only a 
a portion of the pension due to these 
men—namely, that which had occurred 
since the prisons had been taken 
over. 

Mr. HANDEL COSSHAM asked, 
whether an official was bound to retire 
at the age of 60? 

Mr. JACKSON said, that he was not 
bound to retire at 60, but that after that 
age a medicai certificate of incapacity to 
perform his duties was not necessary if 
a man desired to be pensioned. The 
hon. Member for Mid Cork (Dr. Tanner) 
had asked him how it was that, com- 
paratively speaking, so large a number 
of the prison warders in Ireland had 
been superannuated. He was glad to say 
it was partly due—perhaps he might say, 
even wholly due—to the fact that it had 
been found possible in Ireland, as it had 
been in England, to close a considerable 
number of prisons, and, therefore, to 
abolish a considerable number of war= 
ders. 
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Mr. CONYBEARE said, he did not 
wish to quarrel about the item of £4, 
which appeared under the head of the 
Duchy of Cornwall. He understood 
that that was a compensation allowance 
to the late Secretary to the Lord Warden 
of the Stanneries. As the Representa- 
tive of a portion of Cornwall, he did 
not see that this amount ought to appear 
on the Estimates at all. The rd 
Warden of the Stanneries was the Duke 
of Cornwall; and, in his (Mr. Cony- 
beare’s) opinion, the Secretary of the 
Duke ought to be paid whatever com- 
pensation allowance might be requisite 
by the Duke himself. That, however, 
was only a matter of principle; but he 
hoped the Government would see that 
in future the allowance to the Secretary 
to the Lord Warden did not fall upon 
the Estimates. He had but very few 
words to say with reference to the second 
item upon the list. He felt it was 
absolutely necessary to protest against 
the allowance of £125 to the officers of 


the Order of the Bath. Formerly £389. 


had been allowed to these gentlemen. 
Considering the little interest which was 
taken outside the charmed circle of the 
Officers of the Bath, it was quite time 
these allowances disappeared from the 
Estimates. He did not intend to put 
the Committee to the trouble of dividing, 
but simply to content himself with pro- 
testing against the retention of these 
charges. 

Dre. TANNER said, that they had 
not yet received an answer from the 
Secretary to the Treasury, that in a 
case where superannuations had ceased, 
full information would be given, both as 
to the age of the gentleman in question, 
and also as to the salary paid and the 
number of years’ service. Such infor- 
mation would be valuable, not merely as 
to the past, but as to the present. The 
Committee would also observe that refer- 
ence was made to a deduction of £70 on 
account of an error in the previous Esti- 
mates. Perhaps it was as we'l they 
should have some information as to 
what the error was. 

Mr, JACKSON said, he was afraid 
he could not explain how the error 
arose ; but, of course, it was necessary 
to make the Estimates compare with 
the Appropriation Accounts. The hon. 
Member had asked him if they could not 
put in the age of the persons who had 

ied, or had ceased to receive allowances. 
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He could not help thinking that if 
they gave the age of such officers, it 
would only very much confuse the Esti- 
mates. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, there were 
two items in the Vote of some consider- 
able importance. The first was for 
Consular Services, and the other for 
Diplomatic Services. In the Consular 
Services, he observed that there were 
121 pensioners, which seemed to him a 
very excessive number, considering the 
number of men in the Service. On 
looking down the list, however, he did 
not see that he could complain of any 
particular item. The Diplomatic Service, 
however, was different. Up to 1866 or 
1867 the Diplomatic Vote was not sub- 
mitted to the House of Commons. The 
Ministers and Secretaries, &c., were paid 
out of the Consolidated Fund. He 
forgot exactly what the amount paid 
was; but he thought it was about 
£250,000. As long as the salaries to 
the diplomatists were kept within this 
amount they were not submitted to the 
House. At that time he moved a Reso- 
lution to the effect that the accounts of 
the Diplomatic Service should be sub- 
mitted to the House, and that Resolu- 
tion was carried. There was a special 
Act with regard to pensions to diplo- 
matists; but there was a Rule in the 
Service that a gentleman had to leave 
the Service at the age of 70, and it was 
fully understood that he could not claim 
a pension until he was 70 years of age. 
There were several grades of pensions. 
The first grade was £1,700 per annum, 
the second £1,300, the next £900, and 
the next £700. Anyone must serve for 
any of these grades 10 years, and he 
was to serve for the first-class—namely, 
that of Ambassadors, three years, and 
for the second class, that of Envoy Ex- 
traordinary, five years. Of course, that 
was included in the 10 years.. Why he 
thought the Estimate ought to be sub- 
mitted to Parliament, and why he thought 
at that time he convinced the House of 
Commons that the Estimate ought to be 
submitted to Parliament, was that diplo- 
matists were frequently given pensions 
long before they attained the age of 70 
years. Diplomatists were given pen- 
sions because there was a great pressure 
put on the Foreign Office by persons 
who wished to obtain diplomatic posts, 
and the tendency on the part of the 
Foreign Office was to allow a man to 
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retire in perfectly good health before he 
attained the age of 70. In fact, they 
did rather more. They strongly hinted 
to a man that it would be rather a good 
thing that he should retire in order that 
a friend or someone or other should be 
put in his place. In the present year, 
for instance, Sir Henry Thompson had 
been given a pension. His age was 57. 
It was not said that Sir Henry Thomp- 
son was in ill-health. He (Mr. Labou- 
chere) did not believe he was; but still 
he was granted a pension of £1,300 per 
annum. Again, Sir Edward Thornton, 
who was 69 years of age, had been 
granted a pension of £1,700 a-year. 
Both those gentlemen were in possession 
of excellent health. He had lately seen 
Sir Edward Thornton taking part in 
proceedings of Public Companies; he 
was Director of several Public Compa- 
nies, and a very good Director. Sir 
Edward Thornton was, no doubt, in 
perfectly good health; and he was quite 
convinced that if that gentleman had 
been asked he would have been perfectly 
ready to remain with £8,000 per annum 
at Constantinople, instead of being 
elbowed or bought out of the Service in 
order that someone else should be put 
in his place. Again, there was Sir 
Augustus Paget. He noticed that that 
gentleman was about to retire, which 
meant that he was about to be retired. 
Sir Augustus Paget was about 65 years 
of uge. That system ought to be 
stopped. He did not think they ought 
to give pensions for the sole reason of 
ennobling other persons to qualify them- 
selves for pensions. The terms of the 
Act regarding the Diplomatic Service 
were exceptionally favourable. Indeed, 
in his opinion, there ought to be a 
longer term of service than 15 years to 
qualify for a pension. What occurred ? 
He did not want to mention names; but 
take the case of a gentleman who had 
been in that House. He was appointed 
to a diplomatic post; he served for 15 
years, and then might get his pension 
of £1,700 a-year. That was not in- 
tended. Pensions were intended for 
those who had joined the Diplomatic 
Service and risen in the ranks from the 
lower grades. Under those cireum- 
stances, he trusted the same argument 
which convinced the House of Commons 
in 1866 that the Estimates for the Diplo- 
matic Service ought to be submitted to 
Parliament would induce the Committee 
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to agree with him now that pensions 
were excessive and improperly granted. 
No one would deny that there were 
abuses; and he begged to move to re- 
duce the Vote by the sum of £500, in 
order that the House of Commons might 
use the authority which it had obtained 
in 1866 to restrain the excessive grant- 
ing of pensions in order to give other 
gentlemen places. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘* That Item A, Superannuation Allowances, 
be reduced by the sum of £600, in respect of 
Diplomatic Pensions.” —( Mr. Labouchere.) 


Mr. JACKSON said, the hon. Member 
knew full well that the pensions were 
given under a certain Act of Parliament ; 
and that, therefore, the Committee had 
no power to refuse them. They were 
obliged to obey an Act of Parliament. 
Of course, if the hon. Gentleman would 
introduce another Act to amend the 
present, well and good; but he was 
afraid that as long as the present Act 
remained in force they must conform to 
its provisions. 

rn. LABOUCHERE said, he would 
willingly bring in a Bill if he were 
assured by the hon. Gentleman that the 
Government would afford facilities for 
its passing. He presumed that the hon. 
Gentleman did not know much about 
the subject. His point was that they 
had a right to give a man a pension 
after 15 years’ service, but that they 
were not obliged by the ordinary Rules 
of the Foreign Office to give a pension 
to a man until he had attained 70 years 
of age. He found, however, that pen- 
sions frequently were given to men long 
before they reached the prescribed age. 
Supposing a Gentleman were made a 
Minister at the age of 22, which was the 
case with Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, 
did the hon. Gentleman mean to say that 
that Minister would have had the right 
to claim a pension of £1,300 at the age 
of 37, after he had been in the service 
15 years ? Unquestionably not. Lord 
Stratford de Redcliffe could not have 
claimed it. If he had asked for it at 
that age he would have been told—No ; 
you are healthy, there is good work in 
you, and if we give you a pension we 
shall have to give another man your 
salary. The pension is an extra we can- 
not charge the country with. He (Mr. 
Labouchere) did not complain of the Act, 
but of the mode in which it was being 
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carried out by the Foreign Office. He 
perfectly understood thatthe hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Jackson) did not know the 
technicalities. He (Mr. Labouchere) 
was brought up in the service, and he 
happened to know all about it. If the 
hon. Gentleman would assure him that 
he would look closely into the matter, 
that he would consult the Foreign Office, 
and that he, acting for the Treasury, 
would exercise, if he thought it justifi- 
able, some sort of pressure to prevent 
these pensions being given to gentlemen 
when they had got service in them, and 
when they were quite ready to do service. 
He would not press his Amendment. He 
could cite 10 or 12 cases of gentlemen 
w'10 would have been delighted to have 
continued as Ambassadors against whom 
nothing was said, but who were put on 
the shelf with a pension simply because 
there were others whom it was desired 
to put in their places. 

Mr. JACKSON said, the hon. Gentle- 
man had made a most reasonable demand 
upon him, and he had no hesitation in 
saying that he was quite willing to give 
the assurance asked. The fact was that 
they had been pursuing the very policy 
which the hon. Member recommended. 
Of course,-the hon. Gentleman would 
agree that it would be very improper 
for him to give details. He believed 
they had been more or less successful ; 
but he promised the hon. Gentleman he 
would look more closely into the matter, 
and do all he could to put a stop to the 
ey - of pensions improperly. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he would 
ask leave to withdraw his motion. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question again proposed. 
Mr. LABOUCHERE said, there was 
another item which required explanation 
—namely, ‘“‘ Grants in aid of expendi- 
ture in certain Colonies.” He did not 
quite understand what this was. He 
saw that we were giving one gentleman, 
who, as Governor, had received £5,000 
a-year, £1,000 per annum. He was 
under the impression that Colonial 
Governors, whether they were governors 
of Crown Colonies or otherwise, did not 
get peasions from the British taxpayers. 
f their salaries were paid by the 
Colonies, surely the pensions, if they 
ot them, ought to come from the 
olonies too. If the Colonies were not 
willing to pay the pensions, he did not 


Mr. Labouchere 
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see why we should pay them. Heshould 
like some explanation of the charge, and 
he should, also, like an explanation of 
the system that was pursued—as to 
whether it was not only Governors, but 
also other gentlemen in the Crown 
Colonies who received pensions. Let 
him give an instance. Some time 
ago there was a Gentleman in the 
House whom they all liked very much 
—he blocked Bills—Mr. Warton. Mr. 
Warton was appointed Attorney General 
to Western Australia by the Home Go- 
vernment. He (Mr. Labouchere) had 
seen it stated that Mr. Warton was 
about to receive a pension. He was 
always on friendly terms with Mr. 
Warton, but he certainly would object 
to him receiving a pension out of the 
Imperial Funds. He would like to 
know whether a gentleman in Mr. 
Warton’s position, appointed Attorney 
General to one of the Crown Ouvlonies 
like Western Australia, could, after two 
or three years’ service, and without any 
certificate of ill-health, come upon us 
for a pension. He did not quite under- 
stand the subject; but he should be 
glad if the Secretary to the Treasury 
could explain what was done with respect 
to the pensions of Colonial Governors 
and of other gentlemen employed by us 
in the Colonies. 

Sr HERBERT MAXWELL (A 
Lorp of the Treasury) (Wigton) said, 
that the pensions of Colonial Governors 
were all statutory, being provided for 
by the Statute 28 & 29 Vict.c.13. They 
had no power to interfere with them. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE thought they 
must mark their objection to this, 
because it seemed rather a strong 
measure that the Attorney General of 
Western Australia—he did not attack 
Mr. Warton personally — because he 
found it did not happen to suit him 
there —— 

Toe CHAIRMAN: There is nothing 
in the Vote relative to that official. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE asked the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury, whether there was 
any gentleman who was either Attorney 
General or in some such position in- 
cluded in the Vote? 

Mr. JACKSON : No, Sir. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: Who is? 

Sirk HERBERT MAXWELL: Oolo- 
nial Governors. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE asked, if he 
was to understand that the Ovlonial 
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Governors eost us in pensions £14,048 
per annum? [Sir Hersert Maxwern 
nodded assent.| Then he thought it 
was high time that this system should 
cease. If Colonial Governors got pen- 
sions at all they should get them from 
the Colonies. They took Tom, Jack, or 
Harry, and made him a Colonial Go- 
vernor. Generally speaking, he was a 
Peer or a gentleman ns a been a 
failure here. They made him a Governor, 
and he generally contrived to make an 
uncommonly good thing out of it. A 
Governor received something like £5,000 
a-year, and when he had finished his 
term of office it seemed that the tax- 
payers were to be called upon to pay 
him a pension. Ie begged to move the 
reduction of the Vote by £1,000. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £138,510, be 
granted for the said Service.”—(Mr. Labou- 
chere.) 


Mr. MOLLOY (King’s Co., Birr) 
said, that the hon. Baronet (Sir Herbert 
Maxwell) had said that these pensions 
were given under Aet of Parliament. 
He (Mr. Molloy) had not had time to 
refer to the Act ; but he understood that, 
although there was power under it to 
grant pensions, the power was not com- 
pulsory. The granting of pensions 
was perfectly optional; but when objec- 
tion was taken to the granting of a pen- 
sion on any ground which was considered 
sufficient, they were always met by the 
Act of Parliament. The Secretary to 
the Treasury always told them they 
could not help themselves, as the matter 
was regulated by Act of Parliament. 
As the power was optional, he main- 
tained there was no excuse for the 
granting of a pension if a pension 
ought not to be granted. The Act of 
Parliament under which pensions were 
granted was passed a long time ago, 
and now they had arrived at the days of 
cconomy. The whole of the debate upon 
the Estimates this year had been centred 
upon the one point—economy—and hon. 
Members had been answered from the 
Treasury Bench that their whole aim 
was economy. Let them throw aside 
this Act of Parliament. They were 


aware that if there was no authority 
to grant pensions, they would not appear 
on the Paper. The power was optional, 
and it was the Treasury who was re- 
ponsible for the granting of these pen- 
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sions. He quite agreed with the hon. 
Member for Northampton that a num- 
ber of these appointments might be 
styled ‘family jobs” or ‘“‘ govern- 
mental jobs.” He could mention an 
appointment which had been made 
which would not bear the light of day ; 
he could name removals which had been 
made in order to create vacancies for 
others to fill. Under the circumstances 
it was only right that they should pro- 
test against the granting of these 
exorbitant pensions, pensions granted 
to men who had had large salaries, 
aud had saved a great deal, much to 
the annoyance of the people over whom 
they had been put. Hie sincerely hoped 
his hon. friend would go to a Division. 
Short discussions were of no use. Divisions, 
however, were of considerable use, for 
they stiffened the back of the Treasury 
and the Government, and enabled them 
to withstand the pressure put upon 
them from all sides, a thing which he 
admitted it was very difficult for them 
to do. 

Mr. JACKSON said, that the hon. 
and learned Member (Mr. Molloy) was 
correct when he said that the Treasury 
had power under certain circumstances 
to regulate the amount of pensions— 
they had power to grant pensions not 
exceeding a certain sum. As far as he 
had been able to gather from the remarks 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman 
there was no suggestion that the 
pensions which the Committee were 
asked to sanction had been granted 
otherwise than properly. There was 
one ex-Colonial Governor who was receiv- 
ing a pension of £1,000 a-year. That 
gentleman had had 22 years’ service, and 
his salary was £5,000 a-year. He (Mr. 
Jackson) did not think that anyone 
would pretend to say that £1,000 a-year 
pension was disproportionate to the 
salary. Not a single case had been 
brought forward in which it was alleged 
that a pension had been granted on 
other than sufficient grounds. The hon. 
member for Northampton (Mr. Labou- 
chere) had referred to their old friend, 
Mr. Warton. Now Mr. Warton was no 
more entitled to a pension than the right 
hon. Member himself, and Mr. Warton 
was not likely to get a pension. It was 
quite true that the Treasury acted under 
Act of Parliament; indeed tue Act of 
Parliament was the authority for their 
action. The Treasury was not compelled 
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to grant the full amount, and in cases 
where the papers were not complete, 
and where the certificates were not com- 
plete, the Treasury had power to, and 
would, resist the granting of the full 
amount. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy, &c.) said, with regard to the 
pension of Sir George Bowen, he should 
like to know whether the item in the 
Estimate was in addition to the pension 
from the Colony. The Committee should 
have a clear understanding upon this 
point. Was it, or was it not, in addi- 
tion to the pension given by the Colony? 
The next case was that of the Resident 
Councillor at Penang. It seemed to 
him extraordinary that the Councillor 
should have been appointed at the age 
of 44 on a salary of £200 only, and that 
after 12 years he should get a pension. 
The pension was only £40, which seemed 
to him a very extraordinary amount for 
such an official. 

Mr. JACKSON said, that that amount 
was all that was charged to the Imperial 
Excheguer. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, that there 
were two kinds of Governors, Governors 
of Crown Colonies and Governors of 
Colonies that were not Crown Colonies. 
The Imperial Government paid the pen- 
sions in respect of the Crown Colonies, 
and the Colonies which were not Crown 
Colonies, it was to be presumed, paid 
the pensions themselves. What he 
should like to ask was, whether this 
country paid pensions in all cases, or 
whether they only paid pensions in cer- 
tain cases. The point his hon. Friends 
raised was a most important one. No 
one had ever asserted, nor was it likely 
that anyone would assert, that a man 
could accumulate pensions. The only 
plea, as had already been pointed out, 
upon which a pension could be given, 
was that a man had not means enough 
to live upon; and surely, when they 
granted a pension to one of these 
Colonial Governors, they ought, at least, 
to know whether the Governor received 
a pension from the Colony or whether 
he did not. Let them understand the 
system and know for certain whether 
all Colonial Governors received a pen- 
sion at the end of their term of office 
from the Oulony. If they did, then the 
payment made by the Colonial Govern- 
ment should be sufficient. As a matter 
of fact, these gentlemen lived in a style 
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more like Presidents of the United 
States than anybody in this country. 
Indeed, the President of the United 
States received no pension. It was a 
curious fact that Governors General 
of Canada received a pension from this 
country, whilst those intelligent people, 
the inhabitants of the United States, 
close by Canada, elected their best man 
as President and—— 

Tas CHAIRMAN: I must point out 
that the hon. Gentleman is now travelling 
beyond the region of this Vote. The 
hon. Member cannot criticize the Act of 
Parliament, but only its administration. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston) said, he 
thought the House would not so often 
have these discussions if the Govern- 
ment would only give hon. Members 
more information. He did not know 
why it was that they had not the same 
kind of Estimate in the case of this 
Pension Vote put into their hands as 
they had last year. Last year the de- 
tails of every pension under this Vote 
were given in full, and the House was 
able to arrive at an understanding as to 
the principle upon which the pensions 
were given. There was an efficient way 
of checking the Estimates. This year, 
however, they had no details of the 
kind, the only facts they were acquainted 
with being the amounts of increase and 
amounts of diminution of the different 
items. He thought the hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary to the Treasury would 
really shorten discussion if he would 
give full information. 

Mr. JACKSON said, that the expla- 
nation on this point was that last year 
a full list of pensions was prepared and 
printed and circulated. The question 
of printing the lists of pensions in full 
every year was considered for some time 
in Committee, and it was decided that 
really, for all practicable purposes, if a 
list were issued periodically, say, every 
three years, pod if in the Estimates 
themselves every year they merely gave 
the additions to the pensions and the 
amounts which had been taken out, that 
information, coupled with the informa- 
tion which was to be found in the 
printed list of three years previous, would 
answer every practical purpose. The 
preparation of a full list would not only 
cost a considerable amount, but would 
increase the bulk of the Estimate itself 
very largely. Of course, if the House 
were of opinion that it was necessary to 
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provide this information every year 
there would be no difficulty in procuring 
it. It was a mere question of cost, and 
it was from a desire to try and avoid 
useless expenditure that a mere summary 
had been given. 

Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN (Den- 
bighshire, E.) wished to know specifically 
whether the grants to Colonial officials 
in the Estimates were in addition to the 
pensions granted by the Colonies them- 
selves? If they were in addition the 
Committee ought to know what were the 
sums granted by the Colonies. Such in- 
for mation was essential in order to show 
them whether or not the sum granted 
out of the Imperial Exchequer was ex- 
cessive. 

Mr. HANDEL COSSHAM (Bristol, 
E.) said, that £14,000 was asked for in 
one class of items, and he submitted 
that the Committee ought to know the 
details of the Vote. Here was a Go- 
vernment desirous of effecting economy, 
and yet in the course of a discussion on 
the Estimates it turned out that when 
they had a discretionary power as to the 
amount of pensions they could allow, 
they gave the highest amount in every 
case. Asa matterof fact, the Treasury 
treated a permissive power as if it were 
an obligatory one. 

Mr. JACKSON said, he had stated 
three times at least that it was not true 
to say that the Government granted 
pensions to the full extent of their power 
on all occasions. The Treasury, if they 
had the smallest excuse for reducing the 
amounts of pensions given by annual 
grant, or in full amount, always did 
reduce them. They always required to 
have produced, not only certificates of 
diligence and fidelity, but also what 
other certificates were necessary to com- 
plete the whole case. It was not true, 
therefore, to say that the Treasury exer- 
cised the power of giving the full pen- 
sion in every case. He was asked by 
the right hon. Member opposite (Mr. 
Osborne Morgan) whether other sums 
were granted than the pensions men- 
tioned in the Estimates, and in reply he 
had to say that he believed no other 
sums were granted. 

Mr. HANDEL COSSHAM said, he 
was in the recollection of the Committee 
when hesaid thatthe hon. Gentleman had 
stated, when questioned as to how cer- 
tain pensions were granted, that they 
were given under certain Acts of Par- 
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liament which left the Government no 
discretion in the matter. Well, when 
he (Mr. Handel Cossham) came to refer 
to these Acts, he found that the Govern- 
ment were not obliged to pay this 
money, but that their power was per- 
missive. 

Sir HERBERT MAXWELL said, 
that these were to all intents and 
purposes obligatory powers. The offi- 
cials entered the service on the under- 
standing that, after a certain period, or 
in certain contingencies, they would re- 
ceive a pension, and it was the duty of 
the House to see that the conditions 
a by Statute were complied with. 

ith regard to what had fallen from 
the hon. Member for Northampton, as 
to whether a pension could be received 
by Colonial Governors after two, three, 
or four years, he would point out that 
it was laid down by Statute that no 
first-class pension should be granted 
until a Colonial Governor had served 18 
years. Colonial Governorships, as a 
rule, were not given except to men con- 
siderably advanced in life, so that 
when a man had served 18 years as 
Colonial Governor, he would have given 
the best of his years to the service of his 
country, and was well entitled to a 
pension. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL asked, 
whether the statement of the Secretary 
to the Treasury (Mr. Jackson) was to 
be taken as final, that no other money 
was given in the form of pension to 
those officials than that which they 
found in the Estimates? Was it the 
fact that these Governors got their pen- 
sions from this House alone? He knew 
that Sir George Bowen had served in 
many Colonies, but he noticed as very 
peculiar that uo age was given to him 
in the list. Were the pensions of Go- 
vernors the same wherever the Gover- 
nors might have served ? 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, they were 
told that a Governnor could not receive a 
pension unless he had served 18 years, 
and, if that were so in every case, he was 
afraid they would have to call upon some 
ex-Colonial Governors to refund a con- 
siderable sum of money. He had the 
Appendix to the Civil Service Estimates 
of last year in his hands, and he found 
there that there were other gentlemen 
besides Governors who received pensions. 
There were Chief Registrars; and even 
in one case he found that a pension was 
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am to a pilot in the employ of the 
asmanian Government. In the West 


Indies many Stipondiary Magistrates 
received pensions, and he found here an 
item: ‘ Austin, J. G., Lieutenant Go- 
vernor British Honduras, aged 65, ser- 
vice three years.” It was remarkable to 
know how this post, which seemed a very 
comfortable one, had been filled. Here 
was “R. W. Harley, Liuetenant Go- 
vernor British Honduras, service 10 

ears.”’ He also had received a pension. 

hen there was Major Munday, who had 
also been Lieutenant Governor, and after 
a service of 10 years had received a pen- 
sion. He alsosaw Governors down with 
service of 10, 14, and 15 years, and it 
was obvious that most of these Governors 
could have no sort of right to pensions, 
as their term of service was within the 
limited period of 18 years. Under these 
circumstances he should certainly persist 
in his Amendment. According to the 
Estimates there was aChaplain receiving 
£100 per annum, who was called a re- 
tired officer of the Indian Department. 
They ought to have some explanation as 
to the service of this gentleman. If the 
Government has not a copy of the Esti- 
mates he should be happy to furnish 
them with his—the Estimates, he meant, 
of last year. 

Sm HERBERT MAXWELL said, 
that last year they passed the Colonial 
Government Act, by which Colonial 
Governors were enabled to count towards 

msions service in the other Colonial 

epartments of the State. 

Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN said, he 
had referred to the 28th and 29th Vic., 
ec. 113, of the Colonial Government Act, 
and it appeared therein that a Colonial 
Governor was entitled to a pension, not 
after the expiration of 18 years, but at 
the end of four years’ service. 

Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen- 
shire, W.) said, it was quite possible, as 
stated by hon. Gentlemen on the Front 
Ministerial Bench, that these Governors, 
or some of them, might very fairly 
have earned their pensions, and that 
it would not be right to deprive 
them of their due, but what he 
understood hon. Gentlemen to say 
was, that the present system was wrong 
and ought to be altered, and, therefore, 
he thought the only effectual protest 
they could make would be to go to a 
Division, and express in that emphatic 
way their dissatisfaction with the Vote. 


Mr. Labouchere 
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The Government, if the Vote were against 
them, would re-consider the whole ques- 
tion, and come to some practical conclu- 
sion. Therefore, if he went into the 
Lobby with the hon. Gentleman who 
had moved the Amendment, it was not 
because he objected to these officials, 
but because he thought the system was 
a wrong one. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH (Bradford, W.) 
said, he should like to probe this prob- 
lem a little further. The hon. Baronet 
opposite (Sir Herbert Maxwell) had told 
them that service in other Civil Depart- 
ments was to be reckoned in connection 
with the Colonial service for pension. 
Were they to understand then that if a 
man had a veneering of 12 months as a 
Colonial Governor, he was to be entitled 
to the highest rate of pension given to 
Colonial Governors ? 

Sirk HERBERT MAXWELL: No, 
no. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, the hon. 
Baronet had put the matter in that form 
—that where there had been three years’ 
service as Colonial Governor a man 
would be entitled to reckon for pension 
service in other Civil Service Depart- 
ments. 

Str HERBERT MAXWELL said, 
that what he had stated was that when 
a Civil servant was appointed a Governor 
previous service in the Civil Service 
would count towards pension. Of course, 
if an official served only one year as 
Colonial Governor he would not receive 
a pension as Colonial Governor, but a 
pension at the rate which governed the 
whole service. A Oolonial Governor 
who had not been ia any other depart- 
ment of the State must serve 18 years 
before he received a first-class pension. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he would 
take the case of Lord Carrington, not 
from any personal reason, because he 
believed this gentleman’s bona fides be- 
yond question, but he mentioned him 
simply as a gentleman who might be so 
regarded. If Lord Carrington came 
back in two or three years and asked for 
a pension, would the Colonial Office 
think it their duty to give him one? 

Sirk HERBERT MAXWELL said, 
that Section 2 of the Act to which he 
had referred laid down the conditions 
under which the full rate of pension 
could be obtained. A first-class appoint- 
ment must be held for four years before 
a pension could be claimed ; but before a 
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Governor couldclaim a first-class pension 
he must have occupied the position for 
18 years. 

Question put, 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 81; 
Noes 114: Majority 33.—(Div. List, 
No. 319). 

Original Question again proposed. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, that be- 
fore they passed from this particular 
item he thought that the House ought 
to realize the fact, which many would 
hear with he:ror, that Governor Eyre 
had been receiving since 1874 a sum of 
£750 a-year asa pension. He ventured 
to say that there were exceedingly few 

ersons in the country who were aware 
of that fact, and this proved how 
exceedingly desirable it was that the 
Committee should have the fullest parti- 
culars given them with regard to these 
pensions, and how necessary it was that 
what was going on in connection with 
these Estimates should be thoroughly 
investigated. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH said, that the 
Committee were not furnished with 
sufficient information, and that the 
mere supply of an abstract two years 
out of three was insufficient. 

Mr. JACKSON said, that in giving 
the full list of pensions only once in 
three years he was following the course 
recommended by Parliament itself. Of 
course, if it were thought necessary to 
publish full information every year it 
could be done, but there would be a 
great deal of labour attached tothe work. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH said, the ex- 
planation of the hon. Gentleman was 
scarcely satisfactory. There was what 
was called a cheese-paring policy, which 
was a thing to be condemned, especially 
when there were many ways in which 
economy could be effected without cur- 
tailing the expenditure, it was neces- 
sary that hon. Minho should have in 
their hands when dealing with Votes in 
Supply. He held it to be a mistake to 
cripple the capacity of the hon. Mem- 
bers for dealing with the Estimates. To 
say that they could go to the Library for 
this information was not the way to treat 
hon. Members in discussions upon the 
Supplies of the country. 

x. HUNTER (Aberdeen, N.) begged 
to move that the Vote be reduced by 
the sum of £330, being the amount 
paid as a Home Office pension to Vis- 
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sample of the way in which the present 
system of pensions worked, and was to 
be found on page 34 of the Appendix 
issued last year. He found that this 
nobleman was appointed to the Home 
Office at the early age of 19 as super- 
numerary clerk, and that, after getting 
a salary of £660 for being a super- 
numerary clerk, in the year 1869 his 
services in that capacity were no longer 
required, and, being no longer required, 
he was given £330 a-year from the 
pocket of the taxpayer, and had received 
that sum yearlyjsince February 1, 1869. 
He mentioned these facts for the pur- 
pose of drawing a comparison and: in- 
stituting a contrast. Almost the next 
item that he found on the list were the 
pensions of two people who worked 
very hard at the Home Office, and had 
reached the age of 59. One of these 
persons he found was pensioned on £12 
a-year, having been discharged for 
infirmity. The other received £14 a-year, 
having been discharged for ill-health. 
Now, these were charwomen. They were 
hard workers; they worked till they 
were 59, and a liberal Government gave 
them, after they were worn out in the 
service of the State, a pittance of £12 
a-year. He placed these two cases in 
contrast—that of the charwomen with 
that of the Irish nobleman, who had 
received £660 for doing nothing for 
some years, and was pensioned at the 
rate of £330 a-year. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That a sum, not exceeding £139,180, 
be granted for the said Service.””—( Jr. 
Hunter.) 


Dr. TANNER (Cork Oo., Mid) said, 
he thought they should have some ex- 
pression of opinion from the Government 
on this matter, as to pensions given to 
“the classes” who area them, 
and whom they, in turn, subsidized. 
He thought that when a reasonable 
argument had been addressed to the 
hon. Gentleman, who at the present time 
answered for the expenditure of the 
public money, that, at any rate, that 
courtesy, which was supposed to be ths 
distinguishing characteristic of ‘‘the 
classes,” should be extended to the 
Committee. It really seemed to him 
(Dr. Tanner) extraordinary that when 
an appeal was made as to the difference 
of treatment accorded to a poor woman 
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and an Irish Peer no answer should be 
given. One would think that in order 
to curry some little amount of favour 
with the masses the hon. Gentleman 
would feel it his duty to answer. Be- 
cause, however, the question was about 
an Irish Lord the hon. Gentleman did 
not think it suitable to the occasion to 
give any reply or to show that courtesy 
which usually existed amongst gentle- 
men. He sincerely trusted that the hon. 
Gentleman would now find it to his 
convenience to give an answer. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Sirs) (Strand, 
Westminster) said, he had to make an 
appeal to the Committee. He believed 
that Gentlemen on both sides of the 
House had consideration for the reputa- 
tion of the House of Commons. He 
wished to point out that the Government 
were not in the slightest degree respon- 
sible for the insertion of a provision in 
the Estimates for a pension granted 20 
years ago. The Government were com- 
pelled by their duties to insert this 

ension in the Estimates, provision for 
it having been made under Statute. If 
the provision was wrong it must be 
repealed by Statute, but the Government 
had it not within their power to refuse 
the insertion of the item. He was sure 
that hon. Gentlemen who had knowledge 
of the duties and practices of the House 
of Commons would see that prolonged 
discussion of questions of this character 
was not forwarding but would seriously 
retard the Business of the country and 
endanger the reputation of hon. Mem- 
bers. The functions of Committee of 
Supply were most important, but there 
were some things in which it would be 
possible for the Committee to take 
action, and others in which they had no 
power to alter the Vote. The Govern- 
ment had responsibility, and, so far as 
they were concerned, also, there were 
some things which they could do, and 
other things which were impossible for 
them; and one of the things which was 
impossible for them was to alter the 
regulations as to pensions. After a 
— had been formally granted by 

tatute, it was not in the power of the 
Government to abstain from putting it 
in the Estimates. Unless the authority 
under which these pensions were granted 
was repealed by Statute it was beyond 
the power of the House of Commons to 
refuse to grant the pensions. He 
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earnestly hoped that the Committee 
would make progress with the Business 
with which they were now seriously in 
arrear, and that hon. Gentlemen would 
have some care for the reputation of 
that part of the House in which they 


sat. 

Dr. TANNER said, he hoped the 
right hon. Gentleman would have some 
care for the reputation of that part of 
the House in which he sat. hen a 
Question was asked, instead of getting 
up and reading a sort of homily to the 
Committee, it would be much better to 
answer it. 


Admiral Field rose in his place, and 
claimed to move, ‘‘ That the Question 
be now put;”’ but the Chairman with- 
held his assent, and declined then to 
put that Question. 


Debate resumed. 

Dr. TANNER said, it would be better 
for the dignity of the Committee if the 
right hon. Gentleman would content 
himself with merely answering the 
Questions asked. He (Dr. Tanner) was 
very seldom called upon to inflict a 
slight correction upon the right hon. 
Gentleman, but he trusted that these 
few words would not be thrown away. 

Mr. CONYBEARE said, that as they 
had been promised a reform of these 
abuses in the coming Session, would it 
not be possible to introduce a repealing 
clause to get rid of them now, the right 
hon. Gentleman himself believing in the 
existence of those abuses ? 


Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 69; 
Noes 126: Majority 57.—(Div. List, 
No. 320.) 


Original Question again proposed. 

Mr. William Henry Smith rose in his 
place, and claimed to move ‘“ That the 
Question be now put.” 


Question put, “‘ That the Question be 
now put.” 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 130; 
Noes 75: Majority 55.— (Div. List, 
No. 321.) 


Original Question put accordingly, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £139,510, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 3lst day of March 1889, for Superan- 
nuation and Retired Allowances to Persons 
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formerly employed in the Public Service, and 
for Compassionate or other Special Allowances 
and Gratuities awarded by the Commissioners 
of Her Majesty’s Treasury,”’ 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 145; 
Noes 72: Majority 73.— (Div. List, 
No. 322.) 


(2.) £4,400, to complete the sum for 
Merchant Seamen’s Fund Pensions, &c. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE said, as the 
Estimate was framed the Committee did 
not know what they were voting for, or 
the circumstances in which the pensions 
were given. In the Appendix for the 
Board of Trade he found a long list of 
Gentlemen who had got pensions on the 
abolition of their office or on re-organi- 
zation. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, he did not 
see how the hon. Gentleman connected 
this with the Vote. 

Mr. LABUUCHERE said, the Vote 
was for seamen’s pensions; and there 
was a long list of superannuation allow- 
ances to officers on abolition or re- 
organization of office. [Mr. Jackson: 
No, no!] That only showed how im- 
portant it was to have the Estimates 
clearly drawn. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Order, order! I 
have laid it down earlier in the evening 
that it is the duty of every hon. Mem- 
ber to bring to the discussion of Public 
Business adequate knowledge and ade- 
quate intelligence. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, under the 
circumstances, he had not adequate 
knowledge as to how the Vote was to 
be expended, and he did not feel him- 
self justified as one of the guardians of 
the money of the public in assenting 
to it. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL said, his 
hon. Friend’s contention was that the 
Committee had no means of obtaining 
adequate knowledge in respect of the 
Vote. He had himself voted against 
the Government on the last Division, 
not because he thought the Votes were 
wrong in themselves, but because he did 
not think the Government were justified 
in not giving the Committee adequate 
information, and he said the Committee 
were entitled to know what the present 
pensions were for before they voted the 
money. 

Tas PRESIDENT or toe BOARD 
or TRADE (Sir Micnaet Hicks-Bracn) 
(Bristol, W.) said, he thought he could 
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explain the object of the Vote. Before 
1851 it was compulsory on merchant 
seamen to subscribe so much a-year to 
a fund for pensions. The fund became 
bankrupt, and in 1851 an Act of Parlia- 
ment was passed by which a considerable 
sum of the remaining funds had been 
pe to the Exchequer, and the liebility 
or the pensions to those who had sub- 
scribed was taken over by the Exche- 
uer. Ever since that time an annual 
ote to meet the pensions had been 
asked from Parliament. That Vote, 
however, had diminished every year by 
about £1,400; in 1852-3 there were 
26,000 pensions, and this year the num- 
ber was only 5,000, so that in a few 
years the Vote would become ex- 
tinct. 
Str GEORGE CAMPBELL said, the 
answer of the right hon. Gentleman was 
entirely satisfactory. 


Vote agreed to. 


(3.) £488,000, to complete the sum 
for Pauper Lunatics. 

Dr. FARQU HARSON said, he wished 
to suggest in the interest of the unfor- 
tunate people concerned that it was a 
doubtful policy to accumulate them in 
large asylums. He believed that the 
massing together of large numbers of 
insane people was a great disadvantage 
to them—that it crystallized them, so to 
speak, in insanity, and pressed them 
down in their unfortunate condition. 
He suggested that the Government 
should consider whether these large 
establishments should not be broken up 
and the inmates distributed in places 
where they might receive more indi- 
vidual attention than could be given 
under existing circumstances. Again, 
he suggested that every case taken 
into these large institutions should go 
through a regular course of hospital 
treatment. He believed there were 
many cases of persons drifting into 
hopeless insanity because they had not 
been treated systematically, and if for 
12 months they were subjected to hos- 
pital treatment there would be a much 
greater chance for many of restoration 
to health. In Scotland they had carried 
out the Belgian system of boarding out 
lunatics; that system worked well, and 
he believed the influence o: home treat- 
ment had been attended with excellent 
results. Again, he wished to refer to 
the bad effect of associating idiot chil- 
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dren with lunatics, which was that the 
former incurred bad habits, and were at 
the same time terrified by their sur- 
roundings. He hoped the House would 
some day take into consideration the 
question of remedying the present con- 
dition of things, which amounted to 
nothing less than a public scandal. 

Mr. MOLLOY said, that the reports 
showed that certainly one if not three 
cases of death had been caused by the 
' violence of lunatics; inquests had been 
held in the majority of cases, and it was 
proved in one case that death had been 
caused by the treatment of the attend- 
ants. There was also the case of a 
broken arm, and another of a broken 
leg, which showed that the greatest 
violence had been used without any 
justification ; and, although the verdict 
was that this was the result of unneces- 
sary violence, nobody had been brought 
to account. As far as he could see the 
Commissioners had done very little in 
the matter, and he did not wonder at 
this, because it was utterly impossible 
for them to give adequate attention to 
tho immense number of cases which they 
were supposed to look after. He asked 
the Home Secretary whether some in- 
vestigation could not take place which 
might result in the more inhumane 
attendants being removed from the 
service. In Belgium such cases as he 
had mentioned were never heard of, and 
the number of cures owing to the 
humane system in operation there was 
far in excess of anything we could show 
in England. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHe HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Matruews) (Birmingham, E.) said, 
that as far as he was concerned, he 
should be extremely happy to promote 
investigation into cases of brutality 
coming under the hon. Gentleman’s 
notice. Such cases, he regretted, would 
occur from time to time, but the Lord 
Chancellor was of course the chief autho- 
rity in the matter, and the appointment 
and dismissal of the attendants would be 
subject to the Court of Quarter Ses- 
sions. 

Mr. F. 8. POWELL (Wigan) said, 
as a guardian of some experience he had 
taken great interest in this question, and 
he must give his opinion that pauper 
lunatics greatly benefited by removal 
from the workhouse to the central 
establishment, inasmuch as they were 
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then at once placed under enlightened 
medical treatment and submitted to the 
most careful consideration; they were 
treated on the highest and best principles, 
and the most gratifying results had fol- 
lowed. He did not know anything more 
gratifying to himself and the other 
guardians than to see the improvement 
which had taken place in workhouses by 
the removal of those miserable masses 
of pauper lunatics who used to crowd 
the wards, and who were now removed 
to central asylums of the Counties and 
there treated as he had said with the 
most beneficial results. With reference to 
the alleged prevalence of brutality which 
the hon. and learned Member for King’s 
County (Mr. Molloy) had spoken of, fe 
confessed he was very sceptial on that 
subject, and he did not think the allega- 
tion was proved by adequate evidence. 
If any cases of outrage ever occurred he 
believed that they were very rare indeed, 
and that when they were discovered 
they were always made the subject of 
most searching investigation, and severe 
punishment inflicted on those who com- 
mitted them. When charges of that 
kind were made, unsupported by evi- 
dence, he believed that great mischief 
and not benefit was caused to the patients 
themselves, and that injustice was done 
to those who were responsible to the 
country for their proper care. 

Mr. MOLLOY said, the hon. Member 
who had just spoken had intimated that 
he had made a statement on this matter 
without justification and unsupported 
by evidence. The cases to which he 
alluded were reported in the public 
Press, and he had instanced cases where 
inquests had been held and ~erdicts of 
unnecessary violence returned, although 
no one was brought to account. The 
majority of them were cases in the 
Metropolis and not in the country; but 
as to the evidence on which they rested, 
the hon. Member had only to look for it 
in the reports, and he would find in the 
public Press during the last year leading 
articles calling the attention of the 
authorities to the subject. 

Mr. F.S. POWELL said, he had ad- 
mitted that some few cases of miscon- 
duct might occur where they were deal- 
ing with a great number of persons, and 
he said that every charge of that nature 
would be thoroughly investigated, and 
if misconduct were proved it would be 
severely dealt with. 
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borne) said, the hon. Member for 
Wigan and the Home Secretary him- 
self had admitted that cases of the kind 
referred to had occurred, but he (Mr. 
Conybeare) respectfully dissented from 
the doctrine that it was not the right of 
Members of that House to bring them 
forward. He invited the Home Secre- 
tary to consider the suggestion that 
Members of Parliament for County 
Divisions, in which the asylums were 
situated, should have the right of visit- 
ing the pauper lunatics inside. So far 
as he was aware, Members of Parlia- 
ment had no Joeus standi in this matter. 
It vg ie to him that the knowledge 
that Members of Parliament had the 
right to visit asylums and see how things 
were administered in them would be very 
beneficial, and, therefore, the sugges- 
tion being not wholly without reason, he 
submitted it to the consideration of the 
right hon. Gentleman. 

Sm WALTER FOSTER (Derby, 
Ilkeston) said, it was desirable, in his 
opinion, that no false impression should 
go forth as to the frequency of cases of 
brutality in these asylums. There were, 
no doubt, instances in which the inmates 
had been treated with harshness; but 
he believed that a great many of the 
cases reported in the Press did not jus- 
tify the general charges which had been 
made. He pointed out that there was a 
condition of the bones in cases of lunacy 
which rendered them easy of fracture. 
He made that remark in order that 
there might not go forth a false im- 
pression as to the frequency of such 
treatment as had been referred to. He 
thought his hon. Friend the Member for 
Aberdeenshire (Dr. Farquharson) had 
done good service in drawing attention 
to the question of large numbers of 
lunatics being massed together in 
county asylums. His own opinion, 
however, was that it was very desirable 
that lunatics should be removed from 
workhouses, where they did not get spe- 
cial treatment, to county and borough 
asylums, where they would have the 
advantage of such treatment. He agreed 
with his hon. Friend that in many of 
those asylums they had too many unfor- 
tunate patients congregated together, 
because the system was injurious to the 
individuals themselves and to the pros- 
pects of recovery. It was well known that 
medical men often had far too many 
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patients under their care for them to give 
that individual attention thatwas neces- 
sary to success in the treatment of in- 
sanity. He agreed that if we could intro- 
duce something similar to the Belgian 
system, much more good might be done 
in the treatment of mental disease. He 
hoped the Government would take the 
question into consideration with the view 
of issuing some orders by which this 
great aggregation of lunatics in central 
asylums might be avoided, and of seeing 
whether they could not introduce the 
system which had proved so useful in 
Belgium in humanizing these unfortu- 
nate people and contributing to their 
happiness and welfare while they are 
afflicted with this calamity. 

Mr. JACKSON said, that while he 
agreed very much with the words that 
had fallen from hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site, he thought it would not long be in 
the power of the Government to deal 
with this particular question, because 
this would probably be the last time that 
the Vote would appear on the Estimates; 
the matter would in future be dealt with 
under the Local Government Act by the 
County Councils. 

Mr. LLEWELLYN (Somerset, N.) 
said, that when the hon. and learned 
Member for King’s County (Mr. Molloy) 
stated that there were three or four cases 
of the kind he had brought forward, he 
believed he was within the mark. He 
thought, however, that if the cases 
which came before the public repre- 
sented all that occurred, the small num- 
ber was satisfactory with regard to the 
treatment of pauper lunatics. As to the 
numberof the Commissioners, he thought 
it was an absolute farce that so few men 
should be expected to do the work rela- 
ting to lunacy for the whole of England. 
It was not only a mistake from a medical 
se of view to keep lunatics in work- 

ouses, but it was practically cruelty 
towards the inmates of those establish- 
ments, and accordingly he protested 
against it. He denied that anyone 
could suggest greater cruelty than to put 
into a workhouse ward, where a number 
of poor old people had to end their days, 
half-a-dozen lunatics. 

Ste WALTER FOSTER said, that 
although the county asylums would be 
handed over to the County Councils, the 
Guardians would still have the power 
of sending lunatics to county asylums, 
and it was desirable that some expres- 
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sion of opinion should be elicited in that 
debate with regard to the conditions 
under which pauper lunatics were 
grouped together in those establish- 
ments. He said that the Committee 
were not doing justice to the pauper 
lunatics if they did not utter some 
definite expression of opinion for the 
purpose of securing for them the best 
mode of treatment. Therefore, he hoped 
they would not allow it to go forth that 
they washed their hands of this question 
and threw it upon the County Boards. 

Sir JULIAN GOLDSMID (St. Pan- 
cras, S.) said, that his experience as a 
visitor of County Lunatic Asylums, 
and of the work of supervision done by 
the County Magistrates, led him to 
believe that no institutions were better 
managed than the great county asy- 
lums throughout England. He thought 
therefore, the sweeping observations 
which had been made with regard to 
them were not quite justified by the 
facts. He had also had opportunities 
of witnessing the general practice with 
regard to imbeciles, and he was of 
opinion that a very great improvement 
had taken place in their condition and 
treatment. He believed that there was 
not a harder-worked class of men than 
the Inspectors of County Lunatic Asy- 
lums, and he did not like to hear one 
class of medical men attacking another 
class who had no opportunity of defend- 
ing themselves. 

Srr WALTER FOSTER said, he had 
not attacked the gentlemen in question. 
He had simply said they had too much 
to do. Nothing was further from his 
thoughts than an attack upon the 
medical officers of the country ; he said 
no more than that it was not desirable 
that so many lunatics should be grouped 
together in any asylum. 

Sr JULIAN GOLDSMID said, he 
was glad to have elicited this explana- 
tion, because several hon. Members un- 
derstood that an attack was made on 
the medical officers of the asylums, 
who, as far as he was able to see, looked 
to every individual case with the greatest 
care. 

Dr. TANNER said, he had heard 
with much satisfaction the remarks 
which had fallen from the hon. Gentle- 
man opposite. He thought it would be 
a very good thing if before this matter 
passed from the control of the House, 
an arrangement were made that pauper 
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lunatics should be relegated to places 
where they would be properly treated 
by specialists. He sincerely rent that 
the Committee would do a good stroka 
of work that evening in favour of these 
unfortunate people. 
Vote agreed to. 


(4.) £13, to complete the sum for 
Savings Banks and Friendly Societies 
Deficiency. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness) said, he 
wished to point out that this deficiency 
should no longer exist. Parliament 
had brought into existence the Post 
Office Savings Bank in which there 
was Government security and no risk 
of poor people losing their money 
through the action of fraudulent 
trustees, and he hoped that the Go- 
vernment were prepared to change the 
existing law and place the savings 
banks referred to in the Vote in the 
same position as joint-stock banks, and 
benefit societies in the same position as 
insurance companies. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or rz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square) said, that the hon. 
Gentleman and the Committee must be 
aware that a Committee had sat to con- 
sider the question of Trustee Savings 
Banks, and had not yet reported, ex- 
cept to the effect that they should be 
re-appointed next year, as no doubt 
they would be. The Government looked 
with interest to the recommendations 
which the Committee might make; as 
the hon. Gentleman would know he 
himself had taken considerable interest 
in the matter, and was most anxious to 
see the Trustee Savings Banks put upon 
a proper footing. With regard to the 
Vote the deficiency with which they had 
to deal was an accrued deficiency, and 
did not relate to one year only. They 
had to make good the result of what 
might be called an imperfect adminis- 
tration in the past, the deficiency having 
arisen under circumstances different 
from those which now existed. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE (Bradford, 
Central) asked whether the Vote in- 
cluded any charge due to the reduction 
of interest on the National Debt ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, that would de- 
pend on various circumstances—the 
value and nature of the securities held. 

Dr. CLARK said, he thought the 
Government should theuselves seri- 
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ously consider this matter before the 
Committee reported, because the Trustee 
Savings Banks offered larger interest 
than the Government. 

Mr. HANDEL OCOSSHAM pointed 
out that the Savings Banks and Friendly 
Societies were investing in all kinds of 
securities. 

Dre. TANNER asked how it was 
that the deficiency was so very large ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, that the defici- 
ency on the 20th November, 1577, was 
£1,820,000, and the insolvency was de- 
termined at that date. 

Vote agreed to. 

(5.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £338, be granted 
to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary 
to defray the Charge which will come in course 
of payment during the year ending on the 31st 
day of March 1889, for certain Miscellaneous 
Charitable and other Allowances in Great 
Britain.”’ 

Dr. CLARK said, he hoped this 
Vote would be soon altogether removed 
from the Estimates. The unfortunate 
Spaniards to whom payment was made 
80 years ago were still receiving their 
pensions. It was very curious to observe 
how long those who received pensions 
lived. Then there was Her Majesty’s 
charity to Scotland, and he thought that 
these matters should be investigated by 
the Secretary to the Treasury, and the 
claims, where possible, commuted. 

Mr. JACKSON said, he very much 
agreed with what had fallen from the 
hon. Gentleman, that commutation 
should take place where possible. 

Dr. TANNER said, the Committee 
had no information as to how the Polish 
refugees mentioned in the Vote had 
become dependent for support upon this 
country. The only thing satisfactory 
about the item was that they had cost 
the country £5 less this year than last. 
Then with regard to the distressed 
Spaniards, if these were men who be- 
came connected with the British service 
during the Peninsula War: he felt at 
liberty to ask the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury for some further information on the 
subject. He thought it well to inquire 
into the justice of such claims as these, 
because of having been witness to an im- 
mense amount of distress in the City of 
London which he thought ought to be 
dealt with before the case of these so- 
called distressed foreigners. 
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Mr. BYRON REED (Bradford, E.) 
said, that many hon. Members on those 
Benches desired information as to the 
precise age of the distressed Spaniards 
represented on the Vote. He should be 
the very last person to refuse paymen’ 
to persons who were entitled to it by 
services rendered to the country, but he 
was bound to say that, chronologically, 
he could not understand how these 
Spaniards, on principles of ordinary 
longevity, could be receiving the money 
at the present time. He agreed that 
the amount was small, and might be 
passed on this occasion, but he hoped on 
this occasion only. There were some 
Members in that part of the House who 
felt that a continual leakage was going 
on with reference to small amounts in 
the Estimates which were very imper- 
fectly discussed, and they who had to 
render an account to their constituents 
would like to be able to explain on 
higher authority than their own im- 
agination how such matters as these 
arose on the Estimates. He would, 
therefore, be glad to have an explana- 
tion of the items in question or an 
assurance that they would not re-appear. 

Mx. JACKSON said, he was sorry 
to find that his hon. Friend had a new 
leader, but would endeavour to answer 
his question. If his hon. Friend com- 
pared the present Estimates with those 
of the last few years he would find that 
this amount was steadily and continu- 
ously diminishing. The country had 
entered into an obligation to pay the 
money, which must be discharged, and 
although the Committee would not 
think it necessary for him to read them, 
he had before him the names of the 
distressed Spaniards who were in re- 
ceipt of the pensions. Hon. Gentlemen 
in discussing the Vote had assumed 
that the money was given to persons 
who actually rendered service to the 
country. [Mr. Byron Rezp: So it 
says.| But it might be that it was 
continued to the descendants or relatives 
of the distressed Spaniards, of whom 
two received £2 8s. a-month, and five 
were in receipt of £2a-month. He had 
caused strict and searching inquiry to 
be made into the question as to whether 
the proper precautions were taken in 
the matter, with the result that he found 
that the payments were not made except 
on proof of identity, or that the indi- 
viduals were entitled to receive the 
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money. He had satisfied bimself that 
the payments were made either on life 
certificate, or on personal application to 
the Government officer who had been in 
the habit of making them; but it was 
highly probable that in the course of a 
few years these items would altogether 
disappear from the Estimates. 

Mr. BYRON REED said, he was 
bound to say his hon. Friend the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury had not quite met 
his objection. He was perfectly well 
aware his hon. Friend would be the last 
Member of the House or of the Govern- 
ment who would perpetuate anything 
like an anomaly in the shape of per- 

etual pensions. But his (Mr. Byron 
Rod's) complaint was that, if the case 
was as the hon. Gentleman represented 
—and, of course, the Committee would 
accept the hon. Gentleman’s representa- 
tion—it was not accurately and ade- 
quately expressed in the terms of the 
Vote, because the terms of the Vote 
were— 


‘* For the relief of certain distressed Spanish 
subjects residing in this country” 


—it did not say out of this country— 


“without the means of subsistence, who 

were employed with the British Army, or under 
British Authorities in Spaiv, or who otherwise 
rendered service to our military operations in 
that country during the war from 1808 to 
1814.” 
It was no answer to that to say that this 
was in continuation of payment made 
to such persons, and he (Mr. Byron 
Reed) held very properly made. This 
Committee and the country had a right 
to know the precise terms upon which 
the money was voted, and it would not 
do for the Secretary to the Treasury tosay 
that the money was to be applied to the 
descendants of persons on behalf of 
whom the obligation was originally con- 
tracted. According to the terms of the 
Vote before them, it was the original 
persons themselves who were receiving 
the relief. It might be that the Vote 
merely required a verbal Amendment. 
He had no doubt that was the case, and 
he was quite prepared with that reser- 
vation to accept the explanation his hon. 
Friend had made. 

Mr. J. ROWLANDS (Finsbury, E.) 
said, he considered that thisitem for the 
relief of Spanish subjects who were 
employed with the British Army from 
1808 to 1814 was a ridiculous one, and 
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was another item in this Vote which, 
though a very trivial one, he did not 
think the House of Commons ought to 
be called upon to vote. It was the sum 
of £5 6s. 8d. for ‘‘ Creation Money pay- 
able to the Bursar of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, for the counties of Cam- 
bridge and Hunts.” What was the 
real meaning of it? It was time, in his 
opinion, that most of these items were 
cleared off the Estimates. 

Mr. GILL (Louth, 8.) desired to ask 
one question before they left this inte- 
resting Vote. He wished to know from 
the Secretary to the Treasury exactly 
who the Polish refugees were, and also 
from what they were refugees? [An 
hon. Memser: From Ireland.}] Were 
they gentlemen who, having been en- 
gaged in a struggle for Polish inde- 
pendence against Russian power, and 
having broken the laws of that country 
by an act of rebellion, were now—— 

Dr. TANNER, rising to a point of 
Order, said, he wished to know whether 
his hon. Friend was within his right in 
moving what was practically a Vote of 
Censure on a friendly Power? 

Mr. GILL, continuing, said, he would 
like to know whether this was the case, 
because it would be a strange fact if the 
Government of Great Britain, who were 
now engaged in a most powerful resist- 
ance against the Irish people in their 
constitutional demand for some recogni- 
tion of their national sentiment, were 
actually voting, out of the public purse, 
a sum of money for the purpose of 
maintaining certain Polish refugees, 
who had fled from justice in their own 
country. 

Mr. PICTON (Leicester) said, that 
he should be glad if the hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary to the Treasury would ex- 

lain the items under Sub-head F. 

hy should we pay to the Corpora- 
tion of Berwick for repairs of bridge, 
£90 98.? That might be a just charge, 
but it certainly needed explanation. 
Then what was meant by the payment 
of £89 9s. to the Bishop of Sodor and 
Man, to be distributed among the in- 
cumbents and schoolmasters of the Isle 
of Man? The next item was a more 
serious one—namely, £1,000 as— 

‘** Compensation for the loss of the privileges 
of printing and vending almanacks, originally 
granted to the Universities by Royal Charter 
under the Great Seal (44 Geo. III., c. 98).”’ 


that it disgraced the Estimates. There | He could not see why we should go on 
Mr. Jackson. 
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paying £1,000 for what was considered 
to be a very gross abuse. He had no 
objection to vote money for the main- 
tenance of seats of learning, but he 
could not understand why on earth there 
should be this large compensation paid 
annually. The other item on which in- 
formation ought alsoto be given--namely, 
£5 6s. 8d., for Creation Money, payable 
to the Bursar of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, for the counties of Cambridge 
and Hunts, had already been referred 


to. 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL said, that 
with regard to the Polish refugees there 
was a very extraordinary fact which 
ought to be taken into account. The 
allowances were not for the maintenance 
of Polish refugees in this country, but 
they were allowances to Poles who 
might quit the country. The words of 
the Vote were— 

“ Allowances for subsistence, medical ex- 
penses, and commutations to Poles who may 
quit this country, including £25 for medical 
attendancé,”” 

He should be extremely glad if the 
Secretary to the Treasury would explain 
this extraordinary item. 

Mr. JACKSON said, he was afraid 
he could not give any more information 
with regard to Sub-head F. than 
was given in the body of the Vote itself. 
It was perfectly clear, as hon. Members 
must be aware, that these items were 
charges which Parliament had laid upon 
the Exchequer, and there was no power 
to get rid of them, except by commuta- 
tion. It had been suggested that they 
should be commuted and got rid of, and 
he entirely agreed with that, and indeed 
efforts had been made, and the allow- 
ances from time to time reduced in 
number, by reason of some of them 
being commuted. [An hon. Genrze- 
man: Abolish them.] It was all very 
well to say they ought to be abolished, 
but these allowances were debts and 
obligations, and he was extremely sorry 
that anybody with any experience should 
suggest in the House that the State 
should repudiate its legal obligations. 
It was quite clear that there was no 
power to repudiate these obligations. 
One hon. Member had called attention 
to the pension to the widow of a French 
refugee clergyman. At one time there 
were a number of these pensions, but 
they had all been commuted except 
this one. In this case the terms asked 
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for commutation were such that it was 
not considered to be to the advantage of 
the State to accept them. Then, the 
item of £1,000 for compensation for the 
loss of the privilege of printing and 
vending almanacks stood precisely in 
the same position. The privilege of 
printing almanacks was an old one which 
the Corporations of the Universities 
possessed, and he need not say that this 
charge had been continued under an 
arrangement made in the interests of 
the State. The hon. Member for 
Louth (Mr. Gill) and others had asked 
for information concerning the allow- 
ances to Polish refugees. He was 
afraid he could not give very much in- 
formation upon the subject. No doubt 
hon. Members might think it somewhat 
strange if such charges were imposed 
in these days, but these were very old 
charges. When the allowances were 
first made, it was considered by the 
Government of the day that they were 
allowances which ought properly to be 
made. They had been continued by 
the House of Commons for many years, 
and he thought it was rather late to 
raise the question whether we should 
cease to discharge the legal obligations 
we had entered into. 

Dr. CLARK said, that he tried, some 
time ago, to get an idea as to the age of 
the poor Indian who was receiving £6 
as commutation for rations, and he was 
told that he was 115 yearsold. The 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary to the 
Treasury had not referred to thoir old 
friend, the Indian. Now, by the pro- 
posed Universities Bill, the Scotch por- 
tion of the compensation for the loss of 
the privilege of printing almanacks was 
to pass away. He certainly thought 
that this compensation ought to be 
brought to an end some time or another. 
Again, why should not the Corporation 
of Berwick repair its own bridge? All 
the other Corporations had to repair 
their own bridges, and the cost of re- 
pairing the Berwick bridge ought to be 
placed either upon the new County 
Council, or upon the Oorporation of 
Berwick. Then the charge of £99 9s. 
distributed among the incumbents and 
schoolmasters of the Isle of Man ought 
surely to be defrayed out of the local 
taxation of the Isle of Man, out of the 
school rates or the church rates of the 
island. He did not think that anything 
had been said by the Secretary to the 
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Treasury which ought to induce them 
to vote this money. Were they to 
understand that the hon. Gentleman 
would endeavour before next year to get 
rid of these charges? If full and 


complete inquiry were made regarding | p 


the individuals by whom these monies 
were claimed, he had no doubt that the 
Estimates would be relieved of many of 
these items. 

Mr. PICTON said, he felt it his duty 
to move to reduce the Vote by £1,186, 
being the total of the items under Sub- 
head F. He did not think that the 
explanation given had been at all satis- 
factory ; he did not think it was fair to 
say to the Oommittee that we were 
committed to the payment of these 
items. There ought certainly to be a 
re-arrangement made. Jt was playing 
with the House to ask them to discuss, 
and then to vote, sums of money which 
they were told they could not refuse. 
It was high time all this kind of empty 
formality was done away with, and 
therefore he begged to move to reduce 
the Vote by the total of the items under 
Sub-head F. 

Tre CHAIRMAN: There is only 
£338 left to be voted. 

Mr. PICTON: ThenI beg to move 
to reduce the Vote by that amount. 

Tue CHATRMAN : The hon. Gentle- 
man will therefore eay ‘‘ No” to the 
Question. 

Mr. BARING (London) said, that the 
country could not repudiate obligations 
deliberately taken upon itself. Indeed, 
it would be very dangerous to the credit 
of this country, which was higher than 
the credit of any other country, if it 
did even in the smallest manner re- 
pudiate its deliberate obligations. On 
one matter he might, perhaps, throw 
some light. It was possible that hon. 
Members did not recollect that the 
Royalty or Kingship of the Isle of 
Man was taken over from the Duke 
of Athol, and that certain bargains 
were made which must be fulfilled. 
The Duke of Athol entered into certain 
conditions. Those conditions he pre- 
sumed would not last long, but he 
thoughtthe country ought not to degrade 
its honour by repudiating them. As to 
the compensation paid to the Universi- 
ties, he had no doubt, speaking from 
experience, that the Universities would 
be very glad to commute the amount. 
Indeed, he thought it would be better 
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that all these amounts should be com- 


muted as soon as possible. So long as, 
however, they were not commuted they 
must and they should be paid. 

Mr. PICTON said, that in order to 
ut himself in Order he begged to move 
that the Vote be reduced by £100 under 
Sub-head F. 

Tae CHAIRMAN : The hon. Member 
would be perfectly in Order in saying 
“No” to the Vote. 

Mr. PICTON said, that he would 
prefer to move a reduction. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That a sum, not exceeding £238, be 
granted for the said Service.”—( Jr. 
Picton.) 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he could 
not suppose that Consols would fall 
and that it would be impossible to issue 
loans if this £100 were not given to the 
incumbents and schoolmasters of the 
Isle of Man. It appeared, according to 
the hon. Gentleman’s (Mr. Baring’s) 
proposition, that an engagement was 
made with the Duke of Athol. It was 
quite clear that this was a sectarian 
Vote in the interests of the Church of 
England, or of the Church of Man, or of 
Sodor, or of whatever it was. At any 
rate, he did not think that this was a 
Vote that the House of Commons, which 
was not sectarian, but which represented 
Members of all the different sects, ought 
to agree to any longer. 

Str GEORGE CAMPBELL could not 
allow the Vote to pass without protesting 
against the doctrine that the country 
could not abolish these old abuses with- 
out commuting the payments made in 
respect of them. He maintained it was 
in the power of the House of Commons 
to abolish any abuse. The mere fact 
that an abuse had existed for a long 
period was no reason why it should be 
continued for ever. It had been said 
that the allowance to the Bishop of 
Sodor and Man was made for a valuable 
consideration, but surely in the case of 
the compensation to the Universities for 
the loss of the privilege of printing and 
vending ealmanacks there was no valu- 
able consideration. The Committee were 
unquestionably entitled to disallow these 
charges. 

Mr. JACKSON said, that the Com- 
mittee was no doubt aware that the 
privilege of printing and vending al- 
manacks was granted to the Universities 
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by Royal Charter in the Reign of George 
III. The privilege had been repealed, 
and the fentaste in question were 
made payable out of the general stamp 
revenue. They were continued to be 
made out of the general stamp revenue 
until 1858, but in that year, under 
the provisions of an Act of Parliament, 
they ceased to be defrayed out of that 
revenue and were charged on the Votes 
of Parliament. He thought that the 
House of Commons would be hardly 
prepared to repudiate the obligation 
which had been entered into. 

Mr. HANDEL COSSHAM: Why 
not let the Universities print almanacks 
again ? 

Sir JOHN SWINBURNE (Stafford- 
shire, Lichfield) begged the hon. Gen- 
tleman to give the Committee some ex- 
planation of the item of £90 9s. which 
was paid to the Corporation of Berwick. 
Surely that Corporation ought to be able 
to repair its own bridges. 

Mr. JACKSON said, that the allow- 
ance of £90 9s. was made under an old 
Charter of Charles IT., and it was made 
towards the maintenance of this bridge, 
which was built by James I. There was 
a proposal that this charge should be 
paid out of the gross revenue, but it was 
on the recommendation of the House 
of Commons itself that that course was 
not adopted, and that the item appeared 
in the Votes laid before Parliament. 

Mr. JAMES STUART (Shoreditch, 
Hoxton) said, that he was under the 
necessity of having to vote against the 
Motion of his hon. Friend the Member 
for Leicester (Mr. Picton). He had no 
itterest in the Corporation of Berwick, 
still less in the Bishopric of Sodor and 
Man, but he desired to say that the 
£1,000 given to the Universities of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge was given to them 
under Statute, in compensation for the 
abolition of a monopoly. It was all very 
well to say that the Universities might 
be allowed to print almanacks again, 
but it must be remembered that there 
was formerly a monopoly in such printing, 
and that this was a statutory sum given 
to them. He would be glad if the sum 
were commuted, but at present he could 
not support the Motion his hon. Friend 
had made. 

Mr. CONYBEARE said, that one 
question was put which had not yet 
been answered—namely, how it came to 
pass that they were asked to vote £685 
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for ‘‘ Her Majesty’s Charities and Boun- 
ties to such indigent and necessitous 
persons as shall be approved of by the 
Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty’s 
Treasury ?”” If Her Majesty wanted to 
give charities and bounties, why should 
she not give them out of her own pocket ? 

Mr. GILL said, that with regard to 
the Polish refugees he did not wish it 
to be unders that he desired to say 
anything which could hurt the feelings 
of these patriots. Quite the contrary; 
his sympathies were entirely with them, 
and while calling attention to this very 
anomalous item, and the extraordinary 
fact that the British Government was 
engaged in voting money from the 
Treasury for the ——_ of the refu- 
gees, he considered that the matter was 
highly creditable, both to the British 
Government and to the Polish refugees. 
He simply wished to enforce the obser- 
vation that, when rebels were engaged 
against a foreign Power, and the nation- 
ality for which they were struggling was 
not a nationality at the Government’s 
own doors, the Government of Great 
Britain was generous enough to vote 
money out of the public purse to support 
them. 

Dr. TANNER said, he would appeal 
to the Secretary to the Treasury to give 
them information as to the Sub-head to 
which he had already called attention— 
namely, Sub-head E. Surely Her 
Majesty had quite enough money to 
mete out charity to her distressed sub- 
jects in Scotland without her coming 
upon the Treasury for this small sub- 
sidiary Vote ? 

Mr. JACKSON said, that these were 
charitable charges which were originally 
advanced out of the hereditary revenues 
of Scotland. They were gradually in 
course of diminution, because as any 
of them fell out they were not renewed. 
In 1874 the Treasury issued a Minute in 
which they stated they would not sanc- 
tion the award of any new pension 
from the Queen’s Charity Roll, and 
that they intended, as the existi n- 
sions fell in, the Roll should be reduced 
and ultimately abolished. The charities 
were small sums, never exceeding 
£10 a-year in any case, and ranging 
from about £3 or £4 up to £10. 

Dr. TANNER asked when the last 
grant was made ? 

Mr. JACKSON : Certainly not since 
1874. The Roll is in process of extinc- 
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tion, for, as I have said, when grants fall 
in they are not renewed. 


Question put, and negatived. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Oxass IV.—Epvoation, ScrEncE, AND 
ART. 

(6.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £422, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will 
come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 31st day of March 1889, for the 
Salaries and Expenses of the National Portrait 
Gallery.” 


Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he had 
now to move that the Chairman report 
Progress, and ask leave to sit again. He 
did so as a protest against the action of 
the First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. 
W. H. Smith). He asserted that when 
the Standing Order which gave the 
right hon. Gentleman the right to move 
that a debate on a particular evening 
should be continued after 12 o’clock was 
under discussion there was a dis- 
tinct pledge given by the First Lord of 
the Treasury,in answer to a question put 
to him by the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man the Member for North-West 
Sussex (Sir Walter B. Barttelot), that a 
Motion would never be made except on 
the occasion of a great debate taking 
place in the House—except when a 
debate had lasted several days—and 
the opinion was that it was desirable 
that it should be allowed to continue a 
short time longer, in order either that 
the right hon. Gentleman in charge of 
the measure, or the Leader of the 
oP osition to the measure, should be 
able to finish his remarks on that night. 
He could not quote the words of the 
right hon. Gentleman the First Lord of 
the Treasury, because they were used in 
debate on the 26th of February 
last. He was sure that if any hon. 
Gentleman read the statement of the 
First Lord of the Treasury he would 
confirm what he (Mr. Labouchere) 
stated. In fact, he was sorry the right 
hon. Gentleman was not now present, 
far he believed that he also would say 
that what he was stating was the pledge 
given. The Rule was agreed to upon 
the distinct understanding he had men- 
tioned. Now, the First Lord of the 
Treasury had moved day after day, when 
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there had been no great or lengthy de- 
bate, that the proceedings should con. 
tinue after 12 o’clock. They com- 
menced their proceedings at 3 o’clock. 
That was part of the Rule. That was 
the quid pro quo that was given. 
Twelve o’clock was to be the ending of 
the House so far as a debate was con- 
cerned, only unopposed Motions being 
allowed to be taken subsequently. He 
was glad that now the First Lord of the 
Treasury had returned to his place, and 
he put it to the right hon. Gentleman 
himself, whether there was not a dis- 
tinct pledge that on certain occasions, 
and only on certain occasions, which had 
not occurred during the present period 
of the Session, the right hon. Gentleman 
would move the suspension of the 
12 o’clock Rule? He and his hon. 
Friends asserted that it was not fair for 
the right hon. Gentleman, having got 
powers to make this Motion when there 
was a great debate to be brought toa 
conclusion, to make the Motion this 
evening when they were in Committee 
of Supply, and when there was no great 
debate. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again,”— 
( dir. Labouchere.) 


Mr. W. H. SMITH said, that unfor- 
tunately he did not hear the earlier part 
of the hon. Gentleman’s remarks, but 
he had no doubt the hon. Gentleman 
referred to the Question he put to him 
(Mr. W. H. Smith) earlier in the even- 
ing. He understood the hon. Gentle- 
man objected as a matter of honour to 
his (Mr. W. H. Smith’s) action. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: No; misunder- 
standing. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he under- 
stood the hon. Gentleman objected to 
him moving the suspension of the 12 
o’clock Rule day after day in reference 
to Supply. Now, he thought in taking 
that course he was really discharging 
the obligation that fell upon him to en- 
deavour to forward the Business of the 
House under certain circumstances which 
were perfectly exceptional and extraor- 
dinary. It was unfortunate that the 
right hon. Gentlemen the Leaders of 
the Opposition, to whom it was usual to 
communicate on matters of this kind, 
were not now in their places. But he 
must recall the recollection of the House 
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to the fact that he stated on Wednesday 
night, in reference to the suspension of 
the Rule for the rest of the Session, 
that it was his earnest desire to arrive 
at an understanding which would be 
agreeable to all Parties in the House 
with a view to facilitate Public Business. 
A Motion for the suspension of the Rule 
he put on the Paper for Thursday, but 
it was objected to by the hon. Member ; 
and, as it appeared probable that a 
debate would have occurred in which it 
was not very likely they would have 
arrived at the unanimous decision he 
desired to arrive at in the interests of 
the House itself, he thought it better to 
postpone the Motion, and to endeavour, 
by the methods which were open to hon. 
Members, to arrive at an understanding 
to facilitate the Business of the House. 
He was still in the hope of arriving at 
that understanding with hon. and right 
hon. Gentlemen opposite. He had taken 
the steps necessary in order to do so, but 
it did appear to him that the circum- 
stances in which they were placed as re- 
garded Supply were so pecu’iar and so 
exceptional, and that if there was a 
desire to get away from the discharge of 
their duties before Christmas some 
effort must be made on the part of the 
House to sit for a longer time and on 
Saturdays. That was his view and his 
recommendation to the House. He 
should be extremely sorry if any autho- 
rity he possessed in the House were 
exercised in a manner which would be 
offensive or disagreeable to hon. Gentle- 
men; he wae most unwilling to exercise 
his authority or influence in any unfair 
way. His belief was that it was neces- 
sary in the interests of the country, in 
the interests of the Houseitself, and for 
the discharge of the duties which fell 
upon them, that they should make some 
effort, and an unusual effort, at this very 
late period of the Session, to dispose of 
the work which now remained to be 
disposed of. 
Mr. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, Bright- 
side) said, he would appeal to the hen. 
Member for Northampton (Mr. Labou- 
chere) not to divide on his Motion. 
|Mr. Lazsovongre: But I shall.) Of 
course, it was quite open for the hon. 
Gentleman to do so, but he reminded 


the hon. Member that all the Members 
upon the Front Opposition Bench divided 
at the opening of the Sitting to-day 
against th 


e proposal of the right hon. 
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Gentleman to suspend the 12 o’clock 
Rule, in the belief that the exceptional 
and extraordinary circumstances in 
which they found themselves, to use 
the right hon. Gentleman’s own words, 
were really due to the action of 
the Government. The Government 
had unquestionably placed the House in 
its present exceptional position, for they 
had euaoieent legislation which had 
delayed the proceedings of the House. 
At the same time, having made their 
protest against this breach of the Rules, 
they felt they ought not further to oppose 
the desire of the Government. The 
right hon. Gentleman the First Lord of 
the Treasury referred to the absence of 
right hon. Gentlemen with whom 
he usually made hisarrangements. He 
(Mr. Mundella) heard all that was said 
to-night. His right hon. Colleagues 
deprecated this constant practice of sus- 
pending the Standing Orders; they ex- 
pressed the opinion to him that it was 
really the fault of the Government that 
the House was placed in its present 
position. [ Cries of ‘Oh, oh” The 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Preston 
(Mr. Tomlinson) must not complain, 
because there were few Members in the 
House who were more ready to stop the 
progress of Business than the hon. Gen- 
tleman himself. 

Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) asked 
if it was in Order to throw a charge 
across the Table of the House against 
him for which there was not a shadow 
of evidence ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, he should be 
sorry to say anything which was offensive 
to the hon. Gentleman, but he had in 
mind the course the hon. Gentleman 
took the other evening on a Bill which 
he believed 

Tue CHAIRMAN : I invite the right 
hon. Gentleman to address himself to 
the Question before the Committee. 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, he hoped his 
hon. Friend the Member for North- 
ampton (Mr. Labouchere) would be 
content with this protest, and that they 
would not go to a Division, because it 
would only waste a quarter of an hour 
of the time of the House. He thought 
they might be allowed to finish this and 
the next Vote, when he had no doubt 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. W. H. 
Smith) would agree to rep. -t Progress, 
and begin with the new class of Votes 
to-morrow. 
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Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he really 
could not accept the suggestion of his 
right hon. Friend (Mr. Mundella), who 
had just come down to the House after 
passing the evening in gay and festive 
society. What did the right hon. Gen- 
tleman say? He spoke for his Col- 
leagues. Where were his Colleagues? 
His Colleagues went off to bed, and the 
right hon. Gentleman came down as 
their spokesman and asked them to go 
on and work all night. His (Mr. 
Labouchere’s) contention was that they 
had started work early in the day, and 
that they could not now give fair and 
proper attention to the Votes. The 
right hon. Gentleman the First Lord of 
the Treasury, however, had not met the 
chief point he (Mr. Labouchere) had 
raised, which was that there was a 
specific pledge given by the right hon. 
Gentleman that the Rule should only be 
suspended when there was a big debate 
to finish. The right hon. Gentleman 
should not now, after having wasted 
and squandered the time of the House, 
call upon them to sit after 12 o’clock. 
It was his own fault, and owing to the 
right hon. Gentleman’s own mismanage- 
ment of the Business of the House, that 
the House found itself in its present 
position. The right hon. Gentleman 
was not justified in moving the suspen- 
sion of the !2 o’clock Rule, except under 
conditions such as specified in his speech 
on the 26th of February. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH asked permission 
to differ from the hon. Gentleman, who, 
he was sure, did not wish to misrepre- 
sent him. The engagement into which 
he had entered had reference to a par- 
ticular class of debates. It had no 
reference to any condition of affairs like 
the present, which no Minister respon- 
sible for the conduct of the Business of 
the House could have dreamed of. It 
was not for the purpose of forwarding 
the Business of the Government, not for 
the convenience of the Government, but 
for the convenience of the House, and 
of the public, and of the country, that 
he had moved the suspension of the 
Standing Order. 

Mr. BYRON REED said, he under- 
stood the question before the Committee 
was the Motion of the senior Member 
for Northampton (Mr. Labouchere) to 
report Progress. He did not intend to 
support that Motion, and he hoped the 
hon. Gentleman would not take a Divi- 
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sion. His reason for doing that was 
that they came down earlier in the 
afternoon, and gave special facilities to 
the Government under what the Govern- 
ment justly regarded as extraordinary 
circumstances. He held that their con- 
duct in coming down and giving those 
facilities might justly be very seriously 
called in question if they were now, 
half an-hour after midnight, to give up 
the work they had undertaken to do. 
He did not agree with the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Sheffield 
(Mr. Mundella) in his contention that 
after the next Vote, which ought to 
raise no discussion, they should close 
the Business of the Committee for the 
night. The only justification for the 
special facilities they were asked to give 
was that they should sit there to what- 
ever hour it might be necessary for 
them to sit to transact the Business of 
the public. He hoped the Government 
would assist their supporters in this 
matter. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL desired 
to make a suggestion. It seemed to 
him a very great pity toat the House 
should become debauched by the habit 
of late hours, after getting into decent 
honest habits of going to bed in reason- 
able time. Everyone must have noticed 
the change that had come over the cha- 
racter of the House; there was an un- 
willingness to sit after midnight, as they 
used to sit before they reformed their 
habits and became decent and honest. 
For the impasse in which they found 
themselves the Government were to 
blame. If there was a necessity that 
the Estimates should be passed before 
Christmas, let the hours of work be 
lengthened, but let the House meet 
earlier, not sit later. Let the House 
meet at 10 o’clock in the morning, as 
Legislative Assemblies did in all other 
decent civilized countries. For his own 
part, he would be perfectly ready to 
come down to the House at that hour. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) 
said, personally he was not ready to 
come down to the House at 10 in the 
morning. One observation he had to 
make in reference to the remarks of the 
hon. Member for East Bradford (Mr. 
Byron Reed). That hon. Member 
said he was ready to sit to any hour to 
do the Business of the country, but why 
should he not be ready from patriotic 
motives to dc the same thing on any 
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day ? Why not on Christmas Day even ? | 


Why not sit on irregular days as well as 
sit into irregular hours? The interest 
he took in the Motion of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Northampton arose from his re- 
garding it as a precedent for a similar 
Motion that would doubtless be made 
when Votes in which he was more par- 
ticularly interested came on for con- 
sideration next week. It would be well 
to have from the First Lord a general 
statement as to the hours the Committee 
should be asked to sit. Ifthey reverted 
to the old Constitutional hour of 4 
o'clock, which suited everybody—— 

Taz CHAIRMAN reminded the hon. 
and learned Member that the Question 
before the Committee was to report 
Progress. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY said, he would 
not dwell upon that ; he merely mentioned 
it as being a reason against sitting later 
that the House met an hour earlier than 
was the old custom. It would be far 
better for the health of every Member 
to sit a few days longer than to sit extra 
hours every night when the Business of 
the House became intensified, far better 
than to prolong every Sitting with the 
result that work was scamped and hon. 
Gentlemen were apt to become excited 
as they were to-night. The circumstances 
led the Committee to expect some gene- 
ral statement from which they might 
learn the views of the Government as 
to a constant suspension of the 12 o’clock 
Rule. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he had 
already intimated that he was endea- 
vouring to arrive at an understanding 
with right hon. Gentlemen opposite who 
were responsible for the conduct of 
the Business of the M1 gies ae we 
LaBovcHERE: Ob, no; not at all. )]— 
to arrive at an arrangement which 
would be for the advantage of the 
House generally, and he hoped on Mon- 
day to be in a position to make a state- 
ment which would satisfy the hon. and 
learned Gentlemaa (Mr. T. M. Healy). 
And now he had to ask the Committee 
to consider what course should be taken, 
and he hoped there would be no occasion 
for any serious division of opinion. 
There remained in Class IV. five Votes 
which were usually taken without an 
expression of any great difference of 
opinion. [‘‘No,no!”] He might be 
allowed to state a fact without interrup- 
tion. Those Votes were for the National 
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Portrait Gallery, the grants to Learned 
Societies, the Vote to the London Uni- 
versity, the Grants in Aid to Universities 
and Colleges, and the Vote for the Deep 
Sea Exploration Expedition. If the 
Committee would be so good as to pass 
these Votes— Votes usually taken without 
any opposition at all—taken almost as a 
matter of course in discharge of obliga- 
tions entered into by previous Parlia- 
ments and Governments, then he would 
propose to report Progress. 

Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 60 ; 
Noes 133: Majority 73.—(Div. List, 
No. 323.) 

Original Question again proposed. 

Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen- 
shire, W.) said, without detaining the 
Committee at length, he desired to ask 
the First Lord of the Treasury what 
were the Government’s intentions with 
regard to the National Portrait Gallery ? 
Some five months had elapsed since the 
right hon. Gentleman received a depu- 
tation from the Trustees and a Memorial 
setting forth the desirability of pro- 
viding a permanent home for the portrait 
pictures now on loan at Bethnal Green 
Museum. To this deputation the right 
hon. Gentleman replied that the Govern- 
ment would give the subject earnest 
and serious consideration. In the five 
munths which had elapsed, perhaps the 
Government had had time to give that 
earnest and serious consideration. Any 
Member who had been to see the im- 
portant and valuable collection of pic- 
tures lately would have no hesitation 
in saying it was housed in a very dis- 
creditable way. Bethnal Green Museum 
was quite an unsuitable place; the pic- 
tures were badly hung and could hardly 
be seen, and the result was that when 
he visited the Museum recently, on a 
Saturday afternoon, when it might have 
been anticipated there would have been 
many visitors from the working classes, 
there was scarcely a human being about 
the Gallery. Members would see by 
reference to the Report of the Trustees 
that when the pictures were first ex- 
hibited the number of visitors was very 
large. Since 1885 all additions to the 
collection by gift or purchase had been 
sent to a temporary home in a house at 
Westminster. Last year there were 25 


—he did not know how many there 
were altogether. 


He would like to 
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know whether this temporary home was 
in a fire-proof house? Anybody who 
knew anything about pictures would 
know that oil pictures kept away from 
the light lowered in tone, lost their 
colour, and it took a long time of ex- 
posure to sunlight to restore them to 
proper condition, if they ever recovered. 
He would like some information, for the 
time had arrived when a permanent 
home should be found for a collection 
of great historical interest, and contain- 
ing many fine examples of the English 
school. 

Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Ptunxer) (Dublin Uni- 
versity) said, perhaps the hon. Member 
would allow him to answer his inquiry 
as to the National Portrait Gallery. 
He might say at once that he quite 
agreed with the hon. Member in think- 
ing it was desirable that as soon as 
possible a permanent home should be 
found for this valuable collection. He 
could not quite agree with the hon. 
Gentleman as to the unsuitableness of 
Bethnal Green Museum as a temporary 
place of exhibition, nor did his ex- 
perience of a visit there coincide with 
what they had heard. The Gallery 
seemed well fitted for the display, and 
many persons of the artizan class seemed 
to be enjoying the pictures very much. 
But he did not say this as in the least 
denying the proposition that it was 
desirable to find a permanent place of 
exhibition for the collection, of easy 
access generally, and he could assure 
his hon. Friend that since the First 
Lord gave his answer to the deputation 
his right hon. Friend had been in com- 
munication with himself and others in 
reference to this business, and he was at 
ew in communication with Mr. 

harf, the very able custodian of the 
collection, on the subject. Several pro- 

sals had been discussed, and he hoped 
efore long to arrive at a conclusion 
that would satisfy the hon. Member. 

Dr. FARQUHARSON said, he was 
very much obliged to the right hon. 
Gentleman for an answer that was very 
satisfactory. 

Question put, and agreed to. 

(7.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £4,900, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
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the 31st day of March 1889, for Grants in Aid 
of the Expenditure of certain Learned Societies 
in Great Britain and Ireland.” 


Dr. CLARK (Oaithness) said, he 
wished again to call the attention of the 
Committee to some of the items in this 
Vote. It was very doubtful whether 
any money voted by the House for the 
benefit of science had ever done very 
much good to science. Perhaps the 
hon. Baronet the Member for London 
University (Sir John Lubbock) could 
tell the Committee of some discovery or 
some practical result from the money 
voted year after year to Learned 
Societies ? A sum of £4,000 was granted 
to the Royal Society, as to the distribu- 
tion of which there was a great deal of 
jealousy, and even dissensions, as he 
understood, in the Royal Society itself. 
But what he feit strongly was that the 
Meteorological Vote was utterly inde- 
fensible. To the Meteorological Council 
£15,000 was granted, and the way they 
—_ the money was very amusing. 

irst they spent £1,000 on themselves. 
The hon. Member for Cambridge Uni- 
versity (Mr. Stokes), since he became 
a Member of the House, had resigned 
his seat on the Council. Last year he 
produced a valuable paper, but, with 
all due deference to the hon. Gen- 
tleman, it could scarcely be said to 
be worth £15,000. Having spent 
£1,000 among the Fellows who formed 
the Meteorological Council, they then 
gave £800 to a Fellow who acted as Se- 
cretary. Looking at their Report, which 
was not yet out, though he happened to 
have a copy, he found there was an in- 
crease of expenditure under the head of 
pensions. The expenditure for adminis- 
tration was £3,837 14s. 3d.; next there 
were items of £1,299 and £1,844 for 
ocean observations and discovery; but 
looking at the Report it would be seen 
that very little indeed was obtained for 
the £15,000. There were three papers, 
one by the Secretary in return for the 
£800, but it would be seen the money 
was not used as it ought to be used for 
carrying out scientific work, but was 
used among the Fellows, and they had 
even begun to form a Reserve Fund 
which, growing year by year, had 
reached £3,000. Having this Reserve, 
they surely ought not to ask for more 
than £12,000. Some information he 
would be glad to have from Fellows of 
the Royal Society who might be present ; 
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rhaps the hon. Member for Cambridge 
Daiversity, who, until last year, was a 
member of the Council, could say what 
return there was for £15,000. 

Coronet. WARING (Down, N.) said, 
he had intended to make some remarks 
upon this Vote, but he would forbear in 
deference to a general desire among hon. 
Members to spend their Christmas at 
home. He would, however, like to have 
an assurance that on a future occasion 
opportunity would be given to criticize 
the distribution of the money voted under 
this head. He did not agree with the 
hon. Member for Caithness (Dr. Clark) 
that the amount was excessive; but, if 
time permitted, it would be possible to 
show that the distribution of the money 
might be improved. The amount of 
£800 to the Secretary of the Meteoro- 
logical Council was but a small remune- 
ration for the onerous duties he per- 
formed. The Secretary had charge of 
those weather reports daily published in 
the papers, and these involved a large 
amount of labour and scientific know- 
ledge. 

Dra. CLARK said, that as no informa- 
tion was forthcoming from the Govern- 
ment or from the Representatives of the 
Society in the House, he would move 
the reduction of the Vote by £1,000. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That a sum, not exceeding £3,900, be 
granted for the said Service.”—( Dr. 
Clark.) 


Str JOHN LUBBOCK (London Uni- 
versity) said, he was not one of the 
Meteorological Committee, and the Re- 
port of that Committee had not yet been 
issued, so that he was not competent to 
ive any information; but as the hon. 
Member had referred to him, if he re- 
mained silent it might be supposed by 
the Committee that he thought there 
was a case for the reduction of the Vote. 
Although he was afraid he was not in a 
position, under the circumstances, to 
give the information asked for, still 
he felt bound to say that he believed 
the general opinion of scientific men was 
that the Committee was a very strong 
one, and money was well spent. The 
hon. Member spoke as if the scientific 
members voted the money to them- 
selves, but the real truth was that 
membership of the Royal Society was 
& very much coveted honour amon 
scientific men in England, Scotland, an 
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Ireland, so that almost every man of 
science was glad to belong to the So- 
ciety, and the most distinguished men in 
the Kingdom were members. The men 
most competent to serve on such a 
Committee were almost sure to be 
Fellows of the Royal Society. The hon. 
Member for South Manchester (Sir 
Henry Roscoe) would, he felt sure, 
confirm him in that. He did not be- 
lieve there was any difference of opinion 
among scientific men as to the distribu- 
tion of these sums, and he should be 
sorry to see any reduction. 

Tae SECRETARY ro tae TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson) (Leeds, N.) said, 
he did not rise, because the hon. Member 
for Caithness had referred personally to 
his hon. Friend the Member for Cam- 
bridgeUniversity, from whom he thought 
it possible the Committee would learn 
more as to the points raised. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Original Question again proposed. 


Tae LORD MAYOR or DUBLIN 
(Mr. Sexton) (Belfast, W.) said, he 
would just observe that the Vote in- 
cluded three items for Irish Societies, 
and to that extent should be included 
in the arrangement for Irish Votes. 

Mr. JACKSON said, he hoped the 
hon. Member would not take exception 
to that, or raise any objection to the 
Vote being taken now. This was always 
taken as a non-contentious Vote, and he 
did not think that anywhere there was a 
wish to strike out the Irish contribution. 
He was not aware that any question 
arose in connection with the Irish por- 
tion of the Vote, or that there was any 
dissatisfaction in regard to it. 

De. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid): 
said, there was very considerable dis- 
satisfaction as to the expenditure of 
the money allotted to the Royal Irish 
Academy. For his own part, he had no 
idea that the Vote was going to be pro- 
ceeded with. He understood that none 
of the Votes that contained matter 
appertaining to Scotland and Ireland 
would be taken to-night, and it was 
extremely strange, not to say suspicious, 
that the Vote should be included after 
the pledge given by the Leader of the 
House, and after Irish Members had 
left, supposing that the Votes to be taken 
had sonlies to purely English affairs. 
Upon these items a good deal might be 
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said in reference to important interests 
involved. He sincerely hoped the Vote 
would not now be taken, and that 
supporters of the Government would 
have regard to the plighted word of the 
First Lord of the Treasury. 

Mr. SEXTON said, hehad something 
morethan atechnical reason forreferring 
to the Vote. The foundation of the 
Royal Irish Academy lately came under 
the cognizance of the Endowments 
Commission, and a newscheme had been 
framed having relation to the control of 
a large bequest given partly to the 
Academy and partly to the Dublin Cor- 
poration. That scheme was now before 
the Lord Lieutenant waiting approval ; 
and he desired to know whether ap- 
proval was to be given, and how the 
money would be expended by the 
Royal Irish Academy? Also he wished 
to know what had been done towards 
the spread of musical knowledge among 
the working classes by the Academy ? 
In the absence of information it was 
undesirable the Vote should be taken. 

Mr. JACKSON said, he would be 
sorry that the opportunity should be 
lost for raising any question in relation 
to the Vote, and he suggested that the 
opportunity would be afforded if they 
agreed that the. Report stage of the 
Vote should not be taken until next 
week. In the meantime he would be 
glad to obtain any desired information. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he would be 
satisfied to take that course if the hon. 
Gentleman would kindly undertake to 
say on Report whether the Lord Lieu- 
tenant had, or had not, approved of 
the scheme; and whether the assent 
had been accompanied with any sug- 
gestion to provide better facilities for 
the dissemination of musical culture 
among the working classes ? 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) said, he should like the same 
principle to apply to the first Vote in 
Class VI. taken that evening. [‘‘Order, 
order!”’ 

Dr. TANNER said, that the Govern- 
ment were not fulfilling their pledge. 
[ Laughter.| Hon. Members might laugh 
at the Leader of the House of Com- 
mons, who had given a distinct pledge 
that Irish and Scotch Business should 
not be taken. The cachinnations of 
hon. Members below the Gangway 
notwithstanding, the Leader of the 
House had broken his pledge, and he 
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called the serious attention of the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury to the fact. To defer 
discussion to Report would beto allowthe 
Government to appoint any hour of the 
night for the purpose. He had no 
faith in the magnanimity of the Govern- 
ment, and protested against such an 
arrangement. The Leader of the House 
came down to the House, coercion in 
one hand, and breach of his word in 
the other. It was an insult to Mem- 
bers, the Leader of the House was not 
as good as his word. 
Question put, and agreed to. 


(8.) £4,852, to complete the sum for 
London University. 


(9.) £7,000, to complete the sum for 
Universities and Colleges, Grants in Aid. 

Mr. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, Bright- 
side) said, before this Vote passed he 
desired to address a question to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. It was 
nearly two years since a large and im- 
portant deputation waited upon the 
right hon. Gentleman in reference to 
Grants in Aid of English Colleges, and 
many of these Colleges were still in a 
stete of great anxiety and uncertainty, 
because no effect had yet been given to 
the promise then made; indeed, in 
some cases he understood they were on 
the point of dismissing some of their 
Professors, and others were in a state of 
impecunious anxiety, from which he 
hoped a word from the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would release them. With 
respect to Wales itself, although the 
Welsh Colleges had benefited more 
than the most sanguine would have ex- 
pected from the grants which had been 
made, the neglect of the intermediate 
grant promised by the Government for 
the last three years was a source of the 

atest anxiety and dissatisfaction. 

Str JOHN LUBBOCK said, he ven- 
tured to press the same question. When 
£14,000 was voted to Wales, £32,000 
to Scotland, and £11,000 to Ireland, 
then there was a good claim on behalf 
of English Colleges doing precisely the 
same work. He would not go into the 
question at length. 

Mr. F. 8. POWELL (Wigan) said, 
he desired to add his endorsement to the 
request, and in particular to urge the 
claims of Yorkshire College to a share in 
the distribution under this Vote. The 
College based its claim on the width of its 
curriculum, covering a wide field of 
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ancient and modern learning, and the 
number of its pupils, 1,000 day scholars 
and 1,200 in the evening—no small 
number, having regard to the character 
of the instruction given. Further, they 
based their claim on their own efforts. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer, when 
he received the deputation referred to, 
said that each district must make an 
exertion in the first instance. The con- 
tributions to the Yorkshire College 
amounted to £120,000, and, adding the 
contribution from the WVlothworkers’ 
Company, the amount for the year was 
£150,000. It must be remembered that 
the College did a special work, as all 
the culture and knowledge promoted by 
ithad been brought into the midst of the 
great manufacturing districts of the 
North. 

Taz CHANCELLOR ortue EXOCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square) said, he did not think 
it was two years ago that he received 
the deputation ; it was during last year. 
As right hon. Gentlemen opposite 
would be aware, it was impossible to 
make grants of this kind without de- 
veloping some scheme under which to 
determine what Colleges ought to be en- 
couraged and what Colleges should not. 
It was an exceedingly troublesome 
matter to devise safeguards which would 
prevent benefit being conferred on Ool- 
leges having no fair claim to public 
support. The claims of some were 
clear, but as to others extremely doubt- 
ful. He was sure the Committee would 
appreciate the great difficulty there was 
with the requirements of an Autumn 
Session in dealing with all the subjects 
which had been pressed upon the atten- 
tion of the Government. During the 
last few weeks he had been making 
every effort to bring this matter toa 
conclusion. A scheme was now before 
him, but it required verification in some 
particulars, and he would have to ask 
the assistance of Members of the House 
and others to bring this scheme to per- 
fection, so that no College worthy of 
assistance should be excluded, while 
avoiding abuses in the other direction. 
His hon. Friends might rest assured he 
would do his utmost to bring the matter 
toa speedy determination, and he was 
quite aware of the anxiety felt on the 
subject. 

Sir HENRY ROSCOE (Manchester, 
8.) asked, in view of the great import- 
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ance of the matter, and the interest and 
anxiety expressed in all parts with re- 
gard to English Colleges, whether the 
right hon. Gentleman would name the 
sum proposed to be set apart for the pur- 
pose? He was quite aware of the diffi- 
culty of distribution among the Colleges ; 
but that might be settled afterwards. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, he was not pre- 

ared to name the sum to be definitely 
fecided upon. He had a sum in his 
mind, and should not object to have it 
confidentially known; but he was not 
prepared to state the sum to the Com- 
mittee until he could explain the matter 
thoroughly. He must leave the matter 
where it stood with his first observa- 
tions. 

Mr. MUNDELLA asked, as the 
scheme was near completion, if a sum 
for the purpose would be placed on the 
Estimates for next year? 

Mr. GOSCHEN : Yes; he thought he 
might say that the Estimates for next 
year would include Grants in Aid to 
certain Colleges, according to the scheme 
in preparation. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness) said, he 
hoped that before the scheme was 
finally adopted the right hon. Gentle- 
man would allow it to be discussed by a 
Select Committee. The present grants 
were allotted on a very irregular basis, 
one College receiving £62 per head for 
every student, and another £78 per 
head. There should be a uniform basis 
for England, Scotland, and Ireland. 
Scotland at present did not get a fair 
sum; Scotland, so far as science was 
concerned, did not geta penny. Before 
anything further was done, the whole 
question should be gone into, in order 
that the claims of each portion of the 
Kingdom might be settled. 

Sir JOHN LUBBOCK said, it was so 
far satisfactory that a certain sum would 
be voted next year; but these Colleges 
were led to hope that a Vote would be 
taken this year, and there would be 
much disappointment if this were not 
done. Once more, therefore, he would 
ask, was it not possible to include the sum 
in a Supplementary Estimate this year? © 

Mr. Goscuen made a gesture in the 
negative. 

Dr. TANNER claimed that Questions 
should have an explicit answer. 

Dr. CLARK asked the right hon. 
Gentleman to give some indication of 
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the basis upon which the sum was in- 
tended to be distributed. Would it be 
er head of students, or according to 
cane would it be allocated for 
Scholarships or Bursaries ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, the hon. Mem- 
ber would certainly be entitled to ask 
these questions before the money was 
voted; but he indicated those precise 
difficulties upon the solution of which 
he was engaged. As to the suggestion 
of a Select Committee, he was afraid 
the Colleges themselves would regard 
this as deferring the settlement stili 
further. So far as the Government were 
concerned, they would not be sorry to 
get rid of a very difficult task by the 
convenient method of handing it over to 
a Select Committee; but, except under 
pressure from those most interested in 
the decision, he could not come to the 
conclusion that a Select Committee was 
desirable. In reply to the hon. Baronet, 
he was sorry to say he could not pro- 
pose an Estimate this year. 

Dr. CLARK said, in relation to this 
question, it would have to be considered 
how Parliament had discharged the 
burden transferred to it by the Act of 
Union of maintaining the Scotch Uni- 
versities. 


Vote agreed to. 


10. £1,000, to complete the sum for 
Deep Sea Exploring Expedition (Re- 
port). 

Dr. CLARK asked, how long this 
expenditure would last, and were they 
near the end of it? It was 12 years 
since the Challenger came back; how 
long would the services of the Directors 
and other officials be required ? 

Mr. JACKSON said, he hoped the 
end was very near at hand. 

Dr. TANNER said, it was satisfactory 
to learn that, for the expenditure had 
been very great. The results as set 
forth in the Reports were doubtless 
valuable to various scientific Societies ; 
but for pecuniary reasons the great mass 
was beyond the reach of the general 
public. One question was pertinent to 
this subject, and had relation also to 
the earlier discussion upon pensions. 
This Deep Sea Exploration business 
had been going on for a long time; 
when the work concluded—if it ever did 
—would any pensions accrue to the 
gentlemen engaged upon it? 


Dr. Clark 
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Mr. JACKSON said, there was no 
power to confer pensions in this case. 


Vote agreed to. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.” —( Ur. 
Jackson.) 


Mr. SEXTON said, before the Chair- 
man left the Chair he had to protest 
against the manner in which the closure 
had been applied to the discussion of 
the Vote of £68,000 for Superannua- 
tions and Retiring Allowances; in the 
first place, because it was in contraven- 
tion of the arrangement by which it was 
understood that Irish Votes would not 
be taken until next week, and this Vote 
contained many Irish items, and be- 
cause, also, no opportunity was allowed 
for the discussion of these items before 





the application of the closure. Irish 
|Members had waited until English 
|Members had concluded discussion of 
| items in which they weve interested, and 
| then the closure was applied, stopping 
| discussion of many items that called for 
| critical examination. He had to ask 
now that the opportunity should be al- 
}lowed on Report stage which Irish 
Members had been denied in Commit- 
tee. He had also to ask if the Irish 
Votes would be taken next week in 
their order of succession ? 

Mr. CONYBEARE desired to add his 
protest. He was about to ask—[ “‘ Order, 
order!” 

Tuz CHAIRMAN: It is quite ir- 
regular to proceed in this way on a 
| Motion to report Progress. There is no 
relevancy in these observations. 

Mr. CONYBEARE said, he deferred 
in obedience to the Chairman’s ruling. 
He merely wished to ask a question, 
but if this was not the time to do so he 
would put it on the Motion for the Ad- 
journment of the House. 

Mr. JACKSON said, he was unable 
at the moment to say in what order the 
Irish Estimates would be taken, but he 
would give the information to-morrow. 
If he were in Order in doing so he would 
say in answer to the hon. Member’s re- 
ference to the Superannuation Vote that 
there certainly never was any under- 
standing that this was an Irish Vote in 
the sense in which Irish and Scotch 
Votes had been postponed. It must be 
clear to everybody who looked at the 
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Notice on the Paper that this was not 
within the term Irish and Scotch Votes 
to be excluded. Of course, if some of 
the items in a Vote being Irish brought 
the whole Vote within the category of 
Irish Votes, very many other Votes 
would have been brought within the 
arrangement; but this was never con- 
templated. Oertainly the Government 
had no desire to evade discussion. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he accepted the 
statement of the hon. Gentleman and 
would not press the matter further ; still 
he did not quite see why a sum of a few 
hundreds should be excluded on the 
ground of its being an Irish Vote, and 
thousands should be included in another 
as an English Vote. 

Mr. CONYBEARE said, he would 
only point out that whether the Vote of 
a particular item came under the Rule or 
not they were not allowed a single op- 
portunity of raising the question. 

Taz CHAIRMAN: This cannot be 
discussed on a Motion to report Pro- 


gress. 
Question put, and agreed to. 


Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again Zo-morrow. 


HOTIONS. 
—og—— 


SAND GROUSE PROTECTION BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Sydney Buxton, Bill for 
the better protection of Sand Grouse in the 
United Kingdom, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Sydney Buxton, Sir George Trevelyan, Lord 
Charles Beresford, Sir John Lubbock, Mr. 
Osborne Morgan, Sir Henry James, Mr. Richard 
Power, Sir Edward Birkbeck, and Mr. Broad- 
hurst. 

Bill presented,and read the firsttime. [Bill 391.] 


TRIBUNALS OF COMMERCE BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Jacoby, Bill for the estab. 
lishment of Tribunals of Commerce, ordered to 
be brought in by Mr. Jacoby, Sir Albert Rollit, 
Mr. Montagu, Mr. James Maclean, and Mr. 
Esslemont. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill 392.] 


ADJOURNMENT. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House do now adjourn.””— 
(Mr. Jackson.) 

Mr. SEXTON asked, at what hour 
would the House meet to-morrow (Sa- 
turday) ? 
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Mr. JACKSON said, the Sitting 

so be subject to the Wednesday 
e. 

Mr. CONYBEARE said, he desired 
to refer to a question he had endea- 
voured to raise in Committee just now. 
During the evening, while Vote 1, 
Class VI., was under discussion, he rose 
for the purpose of asking a question in 
relation to the largest Vote the Commit- 
tee had passed, and the First Lord of the 
Treasury promptly closured the debate. 
He had now to ask whether the Govern- 
ment would do as they had done in 
respect to smaller items, postpone the 
Report of the Vote until such a time as 
would allow Irish Members and others 
to ask questions in relation to the large 
sum in the Vote, and to discuss it as they 
had a right to do? He did not say they 
desired a lengthened debate; but it was 
a most improper proceeding, when a 
large sum of money was being voted, 
that Members should be absolutely pre- 
cluded from making inquiries as to the 
money they were asked to vote, and to 
discuss the expenditure if disposed to 
doso. It was all the more important, 
because Irish expenditure was included 
in the Vote, and, therefore, according to 
the understanding, the Vote should not 
have been taken until next week. He 
protested, in the strongest manner, 
against the abominable manner in 
which an important debate had been 
closured, and he should oppose the Vote 
until he had full information in regard 
to it. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, of course the 
hon. Member could make his protest, 
but he must bear in mind that if there 
was a necessity for the application of the 
closure, no Member was more respon- 
sible for that than the hon. Member 
himeelf. 

Mr. CONYBEARE, who was met with 
cries of ‘‘ Order!” said, he had a right 
to repudiate the charge of Obstruction 
made against him. [‘‘Ob, oh!”] He 
challenged anyone to say whether he had 
in any single instance done anything 
that by any interpretation could be called 
Obstruction? [*‘*Oh, oh!” 

Mr. SPEAKER: This discussion is 
somewhat irregular. It refers to cir- 
cumstances that took place in Committee, 
and the application of the Rule of 
Closure there, of which the House is not 
cognizant. 
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Mr. T. M. HEALY asked, would the 
Report of the first Vote in Class VI. be 
taken first in to-morrow’s Business ? 

Mr.JACKSON said, it would be taken 
at the next Sitting, but not as the First 
Order. 

Mr. CONYBEARE said, he should 


op it, 
Mn. T. M. HEALY asked the hon. 
Gentleman to say after what hour the 
Report of this particular Vote would not 
be taken ? 

Mr. JACKSON said, it would come 
on in the usual course, but it was im- 
possible to fix a time, for it was im- 

ossible to say when the Committee of 
upply would finish its proceedings. 

Dr. CLARK asked, would it be 
competent to take Report of Supply after 
half-past 5 ? 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that would be 
so according to Standing Orders. 

Mr. CONYBEARE asked, then what 
opportunity would there be to discuss 
the Vote ? 


Question put, and agreed to. 


House adjourned at twenty-five 
minutes before Two o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Saturday, 1st December, 1888. 





MINUTES. }]—Surriy—considered in Committe 
—Crviz Service Estimates; Crass V.— 
Foreren anp CotonrAt Services, Vote 1. 

Resolutions |November 30] reported. 


MOTION. 
—~)—— 
SITTING OF THE HOUSE (SATURDAY). 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“ That the Sitting of the House this day be 
held subject to the Rules and Orders in force 
with regard to the Sitting of the House on 
Wednesdays. ’—(Mr. W. H. Smith.) 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) asked, whether they were to un- 
derstand that, if the Sitting were held 
under the Rules applying to Wednes- 
days, the Government would enforce 
the Sessional Order which enabled them 
to take the Report of Supply after half- 

ast 5 o’clock, under which Order the 

ouse had been kept sitting after 6 
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o’clock on a recent Wednesday? On the 
preceding night a Vote of £68,000, in 
connection with superannuation allow- 
ances in Ireland, had been passed with- 
out a single Irish Member having the 
opportunity of saying a word upon it 
through the First Lord of the Treasury 
moving the Closure; and as many 
Members were interested in the discus. 
sion of the Vote, he thought the Report 
of it ought to be taken earlier than half- 
past five o’clock, if it were to be taken at 
all that day. 

Mr. SPEAKER ruled the hon. 
Member out of Order in referring to 
these proceedings. 

Tae FIRST LORD or tae TREA.- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrn) (Strand, 
Westminster) said, he did not think he 
should be justified ia interfering with 
the operation of the Rules and Orders 
of the House with reference to any 

articular Vote before the House. Hon. 

embers knew it was necessary for the 
Public Service that the money they had 
asked for should be granted. It was 
necessary in the public interest, in order 
that the Exchequer might meet the 
demands that were made upon it, that 
the Report of the Vote should be taken 
that evening. 


QUESTIONS. 


——9———= 


NAILERS AND SMALL CHAINMAKERS 
—NEW RULES OF PROCEDURE, 1888— 
STANDING ORDER 27 (DISORDERLY 
CONDUCT) — MR. CUNNINGHAME 
GRAHAM ORDERED TO WITHDRAW, 


Mr. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM 
(Lanark, N.W.) asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, If, before the end of 
the Session, he will give a day to dis- 
cuss the Motion of the hon. Member for 
Dudley (Mr. Brooke Robinson) relative 
to the chainmakers of Cradley Heath ? 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
asked, whether the Report of the 
Labour Correspondent of the Board 
of Trade in reference to this subject 
could be printed in a cheap form for 
circulation in the district? He had 
received representations from the dis- 
trict, and one from a large Association 
of workmen, that a cheap reprint would 
be very useful. 

Tue PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD 
or TRADE (Sir Micuazt Hicxs-Beacn) 
(Bristol, W.) said, he would cause ‘x- 
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quiry to be made, in order to ascertain 
whether the suggestion of the hon. 
Member could be complied with. 

Tae FIRST LORD or tae TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrx) (Strand, 
Westminster): We have already in- 
formed the hon. Member for North- West 
Lanarkshire that the subject to which 
he has drawn attention is receiving the 
earnest attention of the Government. 
Owing to the pressure of Public Busi- 
ness, I cannot make any other disposi- 
tion of the public time than that which 
I have already announced. 

Mra. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM: 
May I remind the right hon. Gentleman 
that he has not in the least degree an- 
swered my Question. I asked a definite 
Question, whether he would afford facili- 
ties for the discussion of a Motion of 
one of his own supporters? If he does 
not do so, I characterize that Motion as 
a dishonourable trick to avoid discussion. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
hon. Member is conducting himself in a 
most unusual and un-Parliamentary 
manner in making use of language of 
that kind. I must request him to with- 
draw the expression he has made use of. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM : 
I never withdraw. I simply said what 
I mean. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must ask the 
hon. Member to withdraw the expres- 
sion ‘‘ dishonourable trick,’’ which is a 
strictly improper and un-Parliamentary 
expression. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM: 
Mr. Speaker, I wish, as on a former 
occasion, to acquit myself of any inten- 
tional discourtesy to you; but I am 
compelled again to characterize the 
action taken with regard to this Motion 
by the hon. Member for Dudley as a 
dishonourable trick. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must again ask 
the hon. Member to withdraw so im- 
proper and un-Parliamentary an ex- 
pression. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM: 
I refuse, Sir, to withdraw it. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Then I must ask 
the hon. Member to withdraw from the 
House. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM : 
Certainly, Sir. I will go to Cradley 
Heath. 


The following is the Entry in the 
Votes :— 


{DecemBer 1, 1888} 
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‘*Mr. Speaker, in pursuance of Standing 
Order 27, relating to Disorderly Conduct, 
ordered Mr. Cunninghame Grabam to with- 
draw immediately from the House and its pre- 
cincts during the remainder of this day's 
Sitting.” 


Main Question put. 


Ordered, That the Sitting of the House this 
day be held subject to the Rules and Orders in 
force with regard to the Sitting of the Flouse 
on Wednesdays. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—-9 ——_ 


SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES, 
Suppty—considered in Committee. 


(In the Committee. ) 


Crass V.—ForeIcN anp CoLonrIAL 
SERVICES. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘That a sum, not exceeding £46,260, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the Fag ending 
on the 3lst day of March 1889, for the Ex- 
penses of Her Majesty’s Embassies and Missions 
Abroad.”’ 


Mr. JOHN MORLEY (Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne) said, that under this head 
appeared an item for Her Majesty’s 
Agent and Consul General in Egypt, 
and in connection with that Vote he 
desired to occupy the attention of the 
Committee for a short time in reference 
to the prospect which was being opened 
out for us at Suakin. He believed that 
that was a matter which came strictly 
under this Vote. It was proposed, as 
the right hon. Gentleman the First Lord 
of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) 
had on more than one occasion recently 
told them, to employ a British Force at 
Suakin. He should like the Committee 
to go back to what had happened in 
Suakin during the last five or six years. 
He did not propose to recapitulate the 
whole of the events which had occurred. 
He only desired the Committee to recall 
the previous occasions on which British 
troops had been employed, the enormous 
destruction of the Arabs following that 
employment, the great and serious loss of 
life to British soldiers and British officers, 
and the futile result of all the opera- 
tions which had taken place there. He 
thought it would be found that the re- 
sult of all the operations in connection 
with Suakin during the last five or six 
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years, so far from effecting good in the 
future civilization in the Soudan, was 
absolutely nil. He did not think it 
would be denied in any part of the 
House that this shedding of blood and 
this waste of treasure had been followed 
by absolutely no good whatever to any 
object of public policy either English 
or Egyptian. In the remarks he pro- 
ed to make he should endeavour to 
eep perfectly clear from Party feeling. 
He did not make that remark in the 
ordinary conventional way, but because 
he thought that it could not be denied 
that both Parties were equally respon- 
sible for this horrible and dreadful 
waste of treasure and bloodshed. [ Cries 
of “‘No, no!”] He thought that 
hon. Gentlemen who said ‘‘ No” could 
not have been in the Parliament of 
1880. It could not be denied that both 
Parties were compromised in the history 
of those transactions, but he only wished 
the Committee to follow what had been 
going on during the last 12 months. 
s he was informed, up to March last, 
after a considerable interval, Osman 
Digna and the Arab Tribes and Der- 
vishes had been completely quiet. In 
March Osman Digna came down to 
Handoub, a place about nine miles from 
Suakin, where a fierce encounter took 
place bet ween his forces and the Egyptian 
troops who were in the occupation of 
the Soudan. These encounters were 
followed by an armistice, and that 
armistice lasted until September. It 
would then, appear, from information 
received from the English officer serving 
under the Egyptian Government in 
Suakin, that communications were going 
on between Osman Digma and the 
Mahdi, who refused to allow Osman 
Digna to enter into amicable or civil 
relations with the General commanding 
at Suakin, and sent orders that the 
infidels in Suakin were to be put 
to the sword, and that the Egyptian 
Government and all its representa- 
tives were to be driven into the 
sea. About the middle of September 
some of the Arabs’ entrenched 
themselves around the wells about a 
mile from Suakin, on which Suakin 
depended for water. There were at 
first about 250 horsemen, but they were 
subsequently reinforced by 3,000 men 
on foot. From that time until now every 
attempt to dislodge those forces from 
their entrenchments had been entirely 
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futile. It would appear that they had 
got decent guns, abundance of good 
ammunition, and as to their courage and 
bravery, we had experienced them 
before, and that courage and bravery 
had not diminished since. The defence 
of the outworks was most intrepidly 
conducted, and the operations since had 
assumed a formidable ¢haracter, so 
formidable that General Grenfell felt it 
his duty to go to Cairo to make represen- 
tations to Her Majesty’s Agent 
there, and to request that the garrison 
should be reinforced by a body of British 
troops. That was the present situation. 
The right hon. Gentleman the First 
Lord of the Treasury promised the other 
day to lay the Papers as to the com- 
munications of General Grenfell with 
the Egyptian Government before the 
House, but unfortunately they were 
compelled that day to discuss the subject 
in the absence of those Papers, and they 
had no means of knowing what repre- 
sentations were made to the Egyptian 
Government, or what was the general 
view taken of the situation by Her 
Majesty’s Government in London. 
Possibly the right hon. Gentleman the 
Under Secretary of State (Sir James 
Fergusson) might be enabled to en- 
lighten the Committee as to the views of 
Her Majesty’s Government. What he 
wanted to do shortly was to protest 
against the repetition in 1889 of the 
kind of bloody and aimless operations 
that were carried on in 1884-1885. He 
had no desire to discuss the Soudan 
policy at large, but to impress upon the 
Committee how shameful it would be if 
Parliament allowed the Government once 
more to embark on a similar purposeless 
operation without as strong a protest as 
they could possibly make against them. 
He was afraid that they were bound to 
treat those operations as absolutely pur- 
poseless. Hedid not wish for a moment to 
tie the right hon. Gentleman the First 
Lord of the Treasury to any accidental 
phrase which might have fallen from his 
lips in answer to the question, but the 
right hon. Gentleman had on three 
occasions repeated a remarkable phrase 
—namely, the Force wastogo from Cairo 
to Suakin and then back again to Cairo. 
If that mancouvre was to be shared in by 
British troops, then he would repeat 
again a protest against such operations 
as absolutely purposeless. e would 
base his protest on this proposi- 
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tion, and he defied the Government to 
produce one item of testimony in con- 
travention of it. His protest was that 
Suakin, as Suakin, was abeclutely use- 
less for any good se. They must 
either go beyond Suakin, or direct the 
Egyptian Government to abandon Sua- 
kin. The mere retention of Suakin on 
such terms as it had been retained since 
the operations of 1885 was absolutely 
useless for any good purpose. He knew 
it was said that we were there in order 
to prevent the nefarious operations of the 
Slave Traders, but then they had a great 
bedy of evidence from our own agents, 
naval, military, and political, all to the 
effect that for the purpose of suppressing 
the Eastern Soudan Slave Trade the 
retention of Suakin by the Egyptian 
Government was absolutely useless. He 
would not trouble the Committee with 
more than a few extracts. Colonel Schae- 
fer, who was officially connected with the 
Slave Trade Department, had been in- 
structed to present a report as to the 
position of the Soudan Slave Trade, and 
he would only read what that gentleman 
said in reference to the position of Sua- 
kin. 

Sm JAMES FERGUSSON asked, 
to what page in the Papers the right 
hon. Gentleman was referring ? 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY said, it was 
the correspondence that was laid before 
the House on the Slave Trade in June, 
1888. At page 125 of the Blue Book it 
would be found that Colonel Schaefer 
first of all described the state of things 
at Jeddah, which, as hon. Members 
were aware, was the great market 
where the slaves brought from the 
Eastern Soudan were disposed of. 
Colonel Schaefer said— 


‘« All the dealers say that they had any such 
amount of slaves available, and that never 
before had thore been such a glut of slaves in 
the Jeddah market.’’ 


He said, further on— 


**T cannot insist too much on the fact that 
if this is allowed to go on, all measures taken 
by the Egyptian authorities on the Red Sea 
Littoral will be thrown away, and representa- 
tions must absolutely be made at Constanti- 
nople, in order to bring about a change in these 
scandalous proceedings.” 


In a succeeding Memorandum, at page 
127, this gentleman explained how it 
was that the Egyptian Government were 
very badly situated with regard to means 
for checking t!.is great evil effectively. 
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He says there are two ways of crush- 
ing the Slave Trade. The one is to go 
to the source, the other is to go to 
the market. Hon. Members would ob- 
serve that, according to this view, we 
must either close the source, which was 
the East of the Nile, or close the 
markets. Colonel Schaefer added the 
operations in the Red Sea Littoral, the 
retention of the Soudan, and the opera- 
tions of the cruisers in front of the 
coast were absolutely useless for the 
purpose of protection. For obvious 
reasons, going to the source of the Slave 
Trade was out of the question, and ac- 
cording to Colonel Schaefer, an attempt 
to close the market at Jeddah was the 
only practicable remedy under the cir- 
cumstances. The only thing the Egypt- 
ian Government could do was to try and 
stop the caravans in their passage; but 
the stopping of the caravans in their pas- 
sage was not to be done at Suakin. 
The retention of Suakin was altogether 
unconnected with any effective measures 
for stopping the caravans. In another 
assage Colonel Schaefer said that so 
ong as no measures were taken by the 
authorities of Jeddah or: other parts of 
the coast to prevent the landing of 
slaves from the slave dhows, any other 
measures would be of no avail. If it 
were contended that the ietention of 
Suakin wasof importance in connection 
with the operations of the English 
cruisers who were engaged in intercept- 
ing the slave dhows from one coast to 
the other, they would find that Colonel 
Schaefer was of an entirely different 
opinion, for he said, at page 128 of the 
Blue Book— 

** The coast of the Eastern Soudan is protected 
by a chain of reefs, rendering navigation ex- 
tremely difficult. Therefore I do not think 
that this control ”— 
the control maintained by Egypt— 


‘* was of any great use. The dhows are al- 
ways able to see a steamer a long way off, and 
the crew at once make for the shore and sink 
the boat, after having landed the slaves.” 


Neither by the retention of the Soudan 
nor by the employment of our cruisers 
are we able to prevent the importation 
of a single slave upon the opposite coast. 
It was now understood thet two new 
regiments of Egyptian troops were 
going to be raised, equipped, and trans- 

orted, and his contention was that the 

gyptian Budget would be by no 
means able to support so heavy a 
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burden. Therefore, from the point of 
view of the financial embarrassment of 
Egypt, as well as from the point of view 
of humanity towards the unfortunate 
Arabs—an effective operation for the 
suppression of the Slave Trade—we 
were simply doing what was worse than 
purposeless. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would soon be driven to consider 
whether they would not advise the 
Egyptian Government to abandon 
Suakin altogether. The only other al- 
ternative was to attempt to suppress the 
Slave Trade by introducing a policy of 
civilization into the Soudan itself. He 
should look upon such a policy with the 
greatest misgiving, as one that would 
involve us in serious embarrassment. 
The Egyptians were distrusted by the 
Arab tribes, and to invite the Egyptians 
to undertake operations in the Inner 
Soudan would be inevitbaly disastrous. 
That, however, would be a matter for 
future debate. The point now before 
the Committee was, whether Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government were now to be en- 
couraged in embarking in a course 
which would inevitably lead to a repeti- 
tion of the odious transactions which 
took place at Suakin in 1884-5. 

Sir LEWIS PELLY (Hackney, N.) 
said, that when he entered the House 
he had no intention of intervening in 
the debate, but he confessed that he had 
never himself been able to follow our 

licy in Egypt. He had, to the best of 

is ability, watched the course of events 
in Egypt since he was there in 1880, 
but he had never been able to under- 
stand it. It had been marked by igno- 
rance of Oriental character and modes 
of thought, and by a vacillation of 
purpose produced by the exigencies of 
Party Government. He would not, how- 
ever, enter further into that subject, but 
as the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Newcastle-upon-Tyne (Mr. John 
Morley) had touched on the question of 
the Slave Trade, he thought that, with- 
out arrogance, he might submit to the 
House some results of his own expe- 
rience, derived from 15 years’ employ- 
ment in connection with the Arabs 
from the head of the Persian Gulf to 
the Mozambique Channel. In accord- 
ance with instructions from the Indian 
Government he had many years ago 
prepared a Report upon the general 
question of the Slave Trade. If the right 
hon. Gentleman would read that Report, 
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he would find that many of the phrases 
he had used in his speech were in exact 
accord with the statements contained in 
the Report. He (Sir Lewis Pelly) added 
that he had been engaged in chevying 
many thousands of slaves, and the oper- 
ations with which he had been connected 
were conducted with care for the slaves 
themselves in the general interests of 
humanity. But the conclusion he was 
compelled to arrive at at last was, that we 
were doing more harm than good, and 
he accordingly tendered to the Govern- 
ment of India, in a respectful manner, 
the resignation of his appointment. 
The policy, however, to which he ob- 
jected had been persevered in, and what 
had been the consequence? They had 
recently heard from the Prime Minister 
himself that the Slave Trade was carried 
on with increased vigour ; and what were 
the consequences to the slaves them- 
selves? Instead of being taken on the 
open seas as they used to be, they were 
now dodged along the coast until an 
opportunity arrived for taking them over 
to Asia by sea or overland at an immense 
loss—probably 60 or 70 per cent. The 
evils of the trade were admitted on all 
hands, and so were our good intentions, 
nor could anyone admire more heartily 
than he did the dauntless energy, the 
perseverance, the heroic endurance, and 
the deliberate daring displayed by our 
officers and men cruising for weeks in 
open boats among perilous and unsur- 
veyed reefs. But what he deeply re- 
gretted was that our proceedings should 
be capable of suspicion, and that our 
motives should be suspected by the 
Natives, who think that we unite in our 
cruisers the functions of policeman and 
Judge, and that the captors benefit in 
money by anaward against the party they 
have apprehended. He well knew how 
largely the Natives erred in this opinion. 
But not the less true was it that they 
had regarded us with those feelings with 
which human nature will regard a sup- 

sed tyrannical but irresistible force. 

hey consider, in brief, that we have 
exhibited along the East Coast of Africa 
that most frightful of spectacles—the 
power of civilization without its justice 
or its mercy. But it was not the local 
Executive, but the Policy that he ar- 
raigned. Although actuated with the 
best intentions, we had doue a good deal 
of harm, and, in his opinion, the slavery 
pervading Africa could not be eradicatel 
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by force used at sea. We must trust to 
the progress of civilization for slowly 
eradicating a great and long-standing 
evil. We must either stop the demand, 
or go to the source from which the slaves 
were produced. He had submitted, in 
former days, that something might be 
done by spreading civilization in Eastern 
Africa, and making arrangements for 
carrying goods from the interior to the 
coast-line without the aid of slave porters. 
In Mombassa, for instance, we find what 
Captain Owen, R.N., has described ; 
one of the finest harbours in the world— 
its climate is salubrious, and inland lies 
a magnificent territory, capable of con- 
siderable mercantile development. All 
along the coast-line, at various distances 
from the sea, produce, whether in ivory, 
seeds, copal, skins, or what-not, is mar- 
ketable. Slaves drawn from the interior, 
having been either taken in war, kid- 
am a or sold for debt, carry down the 
produce as ‘‘ porters”’ to the coast. He 
was glad to add that a few gentlemen 
had now subscribed a quarter of a million 
of money as a nucleus for endeavouring 
to introduce, through Mombassa to Lake 
Victoria Nyansa, and by the instrumen- 
tality of our British Indian traders, 
civilized means of transit and the or- 
dinary administration of a British Go- 
vernment. Something might be done 
against the Slave Trade by watching the 
ports to which the slave craft ruu on the 
Arabian coast and at the entrance to the 
Gulfsof Omanand Persia. But he would 
repeat that we should never root out 
slavery in Africa unless we introduced 
civilization there and the means of 
transport. We must trust to the slow 
process of civilizing influences, and not 
to the force of arms, to get rid of this 
long-standing curse. 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Sir 
James Frerousson) (Manchester, N.E.) 
said, that he did not rise so early to in- 
terpose between hon. Members and the 
House. On anordinary occasion he would 
rather allow the debate to proceed fur- 
ther; but the remarks of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Newcastle 
(Mr. John Morley) were of so grave a 
character that the Committee would feel 
they deserved an immediate reply, and 
possibly what he (Sir James Fergusson) 
should be able to say, in answer, might 
remove some misconceptions from the 
minds of hon. Members, and place the 
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subject, at any rate, on a foundation of 
fact. Noone could take exception toa 
right hon. Gentleman in the position of 
the right hon. Member challenging the 
policy of the Government, oaks at all 
events, asking the most distinct explana- 
tion of the nature and intention of the 
operations which were known to be con- 
templated. The right hon. Gentleman 
had abstained from recapitulating the 
events of late years, although he had 
alluded to them; and certainly the 
memory of costly expeditions in the 
same region, of terrible loss of life, and 
of acknowledged failure in material ob- 
jects would discourage any Government 
from embarking in any similar under- 
taking. But when Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment came into Office they found 
matters in a certain stage. Her Ma- 
jesty’s Forces and the Egyptian troo 

had been withdrawn from the Nile 
Valley. Hedid not question whether 
the resolution in its entirety—whether 
Dongola, for instance, might or might 
not with advantage have been held—was 
wise or not; but the frontier post was 
fixed at Wady Halfa, and Suakin was 
the only point retained on the Red 
Sea. There Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, who had gone only as far as 
advice, had counselled the Egyptian 
Government to remain; and it had been 
the deliberate policy of the English 
Government ever since to maintain a 
purely defensive attitude, with as small 
a force as might be adequate for the 
purpose, and, in the meantime, by 
spending all the money they could spare 
on the improvement of the country, to 
place the finances of the Egyptian Go- 
vernment on a better footing to enable 
it to meet the necessary expenditure. 
The right hon. Gentleman had remarked 
upon the absence of any advantageous 
objects resulting from the waste of blood 
and treasure in the Soudan. That was 
a melancholy fact, for which Her 
Majesty’s present Advisers were cer- 
tainly not responsible. He was not 
going to rip up old sores, or to renew 
old complaints, or to make taunts against 
those who were responsible. The ques- 
tion for him was the present and 
not the past. As regarded the re- 
cent sequence of events and the new 
disturbances on the frontier, they 
were not material to the present issue. 
The Prime Minister had lately used a 
remarkable expression with respect to 
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the petty warfare which was going on— 
namely, that it was ‘‘the surf upon the 
advancing wave of civilization.” Egypt 
was not the only country which had a 
troublesome frontier and troublesome 
neighbours, inst whom she had to 
maintain a defensive war. Russia had 
such troublesome frontiers and neigh- 
bours, and so also had India, where we 
were sometimes obliged to take up more 
than a simple attitude of defence. The 
right hon. Gentleman, referring to the 
present situation, had alluded to the at- 
tack upon Suakin, and to the intrepid 
attitude maintained by the besiegers. 
No recent attempt had been made to 
dislodge them, and it had now come to 
this—either that the troops must be 
withdrawn to Egypt, or a British Force 
be sent to support them. He would 
remind the Committee that there were 
only two kinds of policy of a military 
nature that were possible in Egypt 
with regard to Suakin and the Nile 
Valley. Either Egypt must remain 
there entirely on the defensive, or 
operations must be resumed on a 
scale sufficient to drive back the hostile 
forces to a great distance and to render 
them incapable of resuming the attack. 
It was agreed on all hands that the 
latter policy was abandoned; and, 
therefore, there was no alternative pos- 
sible, except the purely defensive policy 
we had adopted, and from that there 
was no intention to depart. It was 
quite true that the garrison at Suakin 
must be put on a scale adequate to 
meet any future emergency, and to cope 
with a large force from the interior, 
furnished with arms of precision, and 
understanding how to use them. It 
was, therefore, obvious that in face of 
the pertinacious attacks made on the 
place it was necessary that reinforce- 
ments should be sent, in order to main- 
tain the defensive attitude which had 
been adopted. It must be borne in 
mind that any attempt to advance be- 
yond the lines which the Soudanese 
had taken up was immediately stopped, 
and that had been the case for several 
weeks. What was to be done? Were 
the Arabs to be allowed to remain 
threatening Suakin, firing shots into the 
place, killing and wounding the inhabi- 
tants and some of the defending forces, 
and shutting up the garrison, even if it 
was not seriously threatened? Was it 
possible for the Egyptian Government 
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to allow matters to remain in that posi- 

| tion? Did the right hon. Gentleman 
suggest the alternative that the Egyp- 
tian troops should be withdrawn, and 
the place left to the tender mercies of 
the Slave Traders? Did the right hon. 
Gentleman seriously suggest that that 
was the course which the Government 
ought to adopt ? 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY: That is one 
of the courses. 

Sir JAMES FERGUSSON said, that 
was a course which he thought the 
House would consider it very improper 
to adopt. The only course, therefore, 
was adequately to defend the place; 
and, accordingly, a force was being sent 
there which, in the opinion of the Mili- 
tary Authorities, would be sufficient for 
the purpose. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had authorized the employment of 
a portion of the small British Force now 
in Egypt in support of the Egyptian 
troops, who were dispatched for the de- 
fence of the place. The General in 
Egypt, an officer of great ability, was 
of opinion that the force would be suffi- 
cient for the purpose, and he was abso- 
lutely certain that there would be no 
failure. The Military Authorities did 
not entertain the slightest doubt of the 
success of the operations in driving away 
the Arab Tribes. He could assure the 
Committee that there was no intention 
of doing more than defend Suakin. 
The policy of the Government was 
simply to defend the place, and that 
object had been hitherto successfully 
accomplished by the Egyptian troops 
without the aid of British troops. They 
had shown their ability to defend them- 
selves without our assistance. There 
had been unfortunate exaggerations 
with regard to the situation in which 
Suakin was placed. The Correspondent 
of The Times said, a little while ago, 
that the town might be taken by a rush. 
That was not the case; and now the 
British Authorities did not entertain the 
slightest doubt that the force to be em- 
ployed in the defence of Suakin would 
be able to drive away the besiegers, 
but that in any case the capture of the 
place was absolutely impossible. There 
was no intention to do more than de- 
fend Suakin, and he had no doubt they 
would be able to defend it. The Egyp- 
tian troops had shown, without the aid of 
British soldiers, their ability to maintain 
themselves in several hot engagements. 
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Let them hope, then, that that was one 
of the last recurring waves by which 
barbarous troops were seeking, as the 
right hon. Gentleman had said, to sweep 
away civilized Government and drive 
the Egyptians into the sea. The right 
hon. Gentleman said that Suakin was of 
no use for the suppression of the Slave 
Trade. {Mr.Joun Mortey: Hear, hear! | 
That was not the opinion of many per- 
sons of high authority. They were of 
opinion that if we were to give up the 
station from which our ships were able 
to operate conveniently along the littoral, 
the Slave Trade would very soon assume 
much larger proportions. And it stood 
to reason, because, d priori, if you re- 
moved your Forces to a great distance 
you could not act with the same effect. 
The right hon. Gentleman had said that 
a man-of-war was a very large object, 
and that when the slavers saw it they 
kept out of the way. As soon as it was 
out of sight, then came the time to run 
across the sea. That was a sensible ob- 
servation, but naval officers were sensible 
men ; and as the same idea had occurred 
to them, they employed boats and they 
fitted out native craft which could creep 
along the coast and watch the trade. 
It had been said that there were 
only two effective ways of stopping the 
Slave Trade—the one at the source 
and the other at Jeddah, and that the 
best way was to go to the Ottoman 
Government and secure its co-operation 
and assistance. Well, that was exactly 
what was being done. He was happy to 
say that during the last fortnight some 
slave dhows were chased by boats from 
a man-of-war. They landed in the 
neighbourhood of Jeddah; the Ma- 
homedan Governor was appealed to, and 
he, without the slightest delay, sent the 
police, and, though some of the slaves 
had been removed, a considerable num- 
ber were recovered, in consequence of 
his energetic proceedings, and set free. 
The right hon. Gentleman had said that 
we were going to impose new bur- 
dens upon the Egyptian Government by 
this increase in the Army of Defence. 
Well, it was hard to please everybody. 
There had been many statements of late 
in the newspapers to the effect that the 
Egyptian Force was too small for the 
work it had todo. He thought that the 
hon. Member for Kirkcaldy had ex- 
pressed that opinion. [Sir Gxzorcz 


CamppeLL: Hear, hear! ] The matter 
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was referred to the Egyptian Govern- 
ment, and the latter proposed — it was 
not suggested by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment—to make a small increase in their 
Army, so that it might not be necessary 
to keep troops on the Nile without re- 
lief, and to transfer them when any 
emergency threatened Suakin. That 
increase would be only a couple of 
battalions of Black Troops and one 
squadron of Cavalry, and the expense 
would probably be less than £52,000. 
The burden imposed would not be con- 
siderable, and it was capable of diminu- 
tion. The right hon. Gentleman said 
that, with the low Nile and the conse- 
quent diminution of the Revenue, that 
would be a serious strain upon the 
resources of Egypt. He was happy to 
say that, owing to the improvements 
going on in Egypt, and the better con- 
dition of the people and the Revenue, it 
was not contemplated to impose any con- 
siderable increase of taxation on account 
of this increase. It would be interest- 
ing to the Committee, and would show 
the result of the policy of the Egyptian 
Government, encouraged by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government in their attitude of 
defence, if he were to refer to a Despatch 
recently presented to Parliament from 
Sir Evelyn Baring, inclosing a Report 
from Mr. Clarke showing the extra- 
ordinary improvement in the condition 
of the Egyptian peasantry during the 
last two or three years. ‘The Despatch 
was full of the most interesting details in 
proof of that result. 

Str GEORGE CAMPBELL: Who is 
Mr. Clarke ? 

Stir JAMES FERGUSSON said, he 
was one of the officers attached to Sir 
Evelyn Baring’s Mission. 

Sirk GEORGE CAMPBELL: What 
otfice does he hold ? 

Stir JAMES FERGUSSON said, he 
believed Mr. Olarke was Second 
Attaché, or Secretary. According to 
his able Report, the financial resources 
had so much improved within the last 
three years that there would be a surplus 
this year on the assigned revenue of 
nearly £500,000, in spite of the expense 
connected with the defence of Suakin 
and the loss caused by the low Nile. 
It was a mistake, however, to suppose 
that this was by any means the lowest 
Nile known within the last few years. 
The Nile in two former years had 
been absolutely lower; neither was 
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there any interference with the channel 
of the Blue Nile. On the contrary, 
the colour of the water showed that 
the Blue Nile was flowing down. The 
irrigation works had considerably modi- 
fied the loss which would have been 
otherwise felt, and probably about 
250,000 acres would be out of cultiva- 
tion, entailing a loss of £200,000 upon 
the Revenue, which would be made up 
in a great part from other sources. In 
short, the improvement in the Revenues 
of Egypt was making up for the new 
burden. With regard to what had 
fallen from his hon. and gallant Friend 
the Member for North Hackney (Sir 
Lewis Pelly), who was, no doubt, a 
great authority on the subject, he must 
remind the Committee that many years 
had passed since his hon. and gallant 
Friend was at Zanzibar, and the means 
of coping with the Slave Trade were more 
effectual now than they were then or 
ever were before. It was true that the 
overland Slave Trade was the cause of 
more misery than the sea-going Slave 
Trade. The slaves carried across the 
open sea were but the remnant of those 
who were dragged from their homes 
and carried across sandy deserts. They 
were more used by the merchants as 
carriers of ivory and valuable mer- 
chandize overland than for the purposes 
of sale. Some of those who survived 
were sold to plantations in Africa, and 
only the remnant was shipped across the 
sea. Still, if we did nothing to put down 
this traffic we should be untrue to our 
tradition. It was entirely untrue that 
our efforts to suppress the Slave Trade 
had been unsuceessful, because the 
activity of our cruizers on the Coast of 
Zanzibar had been so successful as to 
drive the traffic into new and less 
guarded points. But were we doing 
nothing to check the traffic at its source, 
and to wean those who indulged in it to 
better courses? He might point to the 
fact that Her Majesty’s Government had 
proposed tothe Government of Belgium 
to initiate a fresh Conference of the 
Powers on the lines advocated by 
Cardinal Lavigerie in order that some 
further effort might be made to check 
this long-standing evil. Again, what 
were we doing in concert with the Ger- 
mans on the Coast of Africa at this 
moment? He was sure that the words 
in which the concert had been an- 
nourced to the world by the Emperor of 
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Germany as well as by Her Majesty’s 
Government, put it beyond doubt that 
it was intended to strike a heavy blow 
at the Slave Trade if it could be got at. 
What was the object of the trading 
companies which Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment were encouraging in East as well 
asin West Africa ? It was the develop- 
ment of legitimate trade ; and was it 
not by the development of legitimate 
trade that the Slave Traffic in West 
Africa had been put down ? It had been 
shown that by fostering a trade in palm- 
oiland other products a better living 
could be got. [An hon. Memser: 
No.] Well, that was not his opinion. It 
was, undoubtedly, the policy of the Go- 
vernment to encourage lawful commerce 
in, and the settlement of, East Africa, 
so as to compete successfully with the 
costly and ruinous system of slave-car- 
riage. If roads were pushed into the 
interior of the country, so that cheap and 
easy carriage could be afforded for pro- 
duce, this terrible system of slave porter- 
age would no longer be necessary. It 
was by developing legitimate commerce 
that the Government hoped to contend 
with the slave operations inland as 
well as on the coast. It was not 
alone on the Ovoast of Africa that 
this work had been prosecuted with suc- 
cess. He would read to the Committee 
an oxtract from the Blue Book to show 
what had been done in the Persian Gulf 
—for the Persian Gulf was the object of 
many of the slavers who started from 
the East Coast of Africa— 

**On the Persian Gulf much guod work has 
been done by officers and men, though but 
one capture has been effected. This has not 
been for want of zeal and energy on the part 
of the officers and crews of the vessels em- 
ployed upon the service, as will be seen from 
the Reports of the Senior officers, who have 
had charge of the Division during the year, 
which I enclose for their Lordships’ informa- 
tion, as they give a clear and intelligent ac- 
count of the manner in which the work is 
carried on during the running months Septem- 
ber and October, and April to June. I agree 
entirely with Commander Gissing, that the 
strict blockade which has been established on 
the Arabian Coast during the past two sea- 
sons, has, to a great extent, stopped the trans- 
port of cargoes of slaves in large numbers from 
anys to the Arabian Coast and the Persian 
This Despatch was from Admiral 
Richards. He would also read an ex- 
tract from another Despatch— 

“ Though the actual result in release has been 
so small, still I think the moral effect of our 
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presence on the coast acts as a strong deterrent 
sufficient to prevent any fairly rich Arab, or 
owner of a good dhow, embarking in it; at any 
rate, at present it is not a trade asit used to be, 
but merely a smuggling business at the best, 
carried on by Arabs who enjoy the spice of dan- 





ger which a possible encounter with our boats | G. 


or ships give to it, and were our cruizers with- 
drawn, I feel sure it would revive again, as all 
the Arabs I have ever talked to not only see no 
harm in it, but consider that God gave the 
Africans for servants, and resent our prevent- 
ing their getting them for that purpose. The 
coast here to be protected is very large, and 
landing places almost everywhere; also the 
pulation inhabiting the country is against us 
in this matter to aman; therefore it is no 
wonder if some get through the watch we 
keep.” 
He was happy to think that he had a 
son at this moment engaged in the ser- 
vice on the coast of Africa. In his 
judgment, no more honourable service 
could be followed by officers of Her 
Majesty’s Navy ; and he trusted that the 
Committee would neither say nor do 
anything which might allow it to appear 
that we were indifferent to this work 
which had been pursued so long and 
with such success as well as with such 
blessings to the human race. 

Str GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy, &c.) said, he was glad that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne (Mr. John Morley) 
had called attention to the subject, and 
that the Committee had heard the speech 
of the hon. and gallant Member for 
North Hackney (Sir Lewis Pelly). The 
impression which he had derived from a 
perusal of the Blue Books dealing with 
this subject was that the great majority 
of naval officers of the present day coin- 
cided in believing precisely what the 
hon. and gallant Member for North 
Hackney had stated. He found that it 
was said by those who had personal 
experience of this subject that we had 
not succeeded in putting down the Slave 
Trade, but that we did more harm than 
good. The slaves were subjected to 
terrible sufferings. The Slave Trade 
was not very great after all; it was only 
domestic sluvery, and the Arabs treated 
their slaves very kindly. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Under Secretary of State 
stated that Her Majesty’s Government 
had counselled the Egyptian Govern- 
ment to hold Suakin. Was this strictly 
in the interest of the Egyptian Govern- 
ment; if not, in what interest ? 

Sm JAMES FERGUSSON said, he 
had not stated that Her Majesty’s Go- 
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vernment had counselled the Egyptian 
Government to hold Suakin. What he 
said was that they had accepted the 
defensive position as they found it, and 
were prepared to support the Egyptian 
overnment in maintaining it. 

Str GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
must have misunderstood the words 
used by the right hon. Gentleman, but 
the right hon. Gentleman had certainly 
used the word counsel. Now he (Sir 
George Campbell) was not a Party man, 
and he did not wish to speak of one 
Government more than another, but of 
the English Government in general. 
He wished to know whether Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government did not counsel the 
occupation of Suakin ? 

Sm JAMES FERGUSSON said, 
there was no use in merely playing at 
words. The hon. Member might come 
to that conclusion if he liked. Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had counselled the 
Egyptian Government to maintain their 
defensive attitude, and not to make any 
fresh advance. 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL said, 
that if the Egyptians wanted to keep 
Suakin it was only because they had a 
hankering after the Soudan. He thought 
it was very hard indeed that the Egyp- 
tian Government should be encouraged 
in holding Suakin in the hope of recover- 
ing the Soudan. He entirely agreed 
with the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Newcastle-upon-Tyne, that 
that was an object which could only 
be injurious to Egypt herself, and he 
should be glad to know whether there 
was some hope that the Government 
might revise their policy of encouraging 
the Egyptian Government to hold Sua- 
kin. If this place was to be held at all, 
it should be held honestly, on our own 
account, rather than make the Egyptian 
Government the scape-goat. He differed 
altogether from the version which had 
been given by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Under Secretary of State of the 

ast history of these matters. The right 
i Gentleman had dealt very lightly 
with that part of the history that did not 
suit him. He acknowledged that seri- 
ous blunders had been made by the late 
Government in their Egyptian policy ; 
but that was no argument to be urged 
in justification of the present position 
of affairs. He had no wish to do more 
than review the history of the period 
for which Her Majesty’s present Go- 
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vernment were responsible. He believed 
that the war in the Eastern Soudan was 
really and truly a popular rebellion 
against the Egyptian Government; it 
was a genuine rising of people struggling 
to be free. How had this new war be- 
gun? The right hon. Gentleman said 
nothing about that, but would have im- 
plied that the Mahdists came down from 
the interior of Africa and gratuitously 
attacked the Egyptians. It was not a 

tuitous attack on the part of the 

ahdists. On the contrary, it was a 
matter of history that the Egyptian Go- 
vernment and the English officers re- 
presenting this country were the ag- 
gressors who had brought on the war. 
He did not know whether he would be 
in Order in quoting the remarks of a 
noble Lord in “ another place,” but the 
bare facts of the matter made it per- 
fectly clear that it was the fault of the 
Representatives, both of the Egyptian 
and the British Government, that the 
war at Suakin had been brought on. 
Unfortunately our policy was a “ kill and 
retire’’ policy. ‘There were hopes a 
short time back that the policy of “kill 
and retire’? was at an end so far as 
Suakin was concerned. The present 
Government found a condition of peace 
prevailing at Suakin. For 18 months 
the out-posts had not been fired upon. 
Officers could go out shooting for 20 or 
25 miles without molestation. That 
was the state of things which Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government found on entering 
into Office ; but last December, in pur- 
suanceof the unfortunate policy of trying 
to regain the Soudan, the Tribes were 
stirred up and a war begun. Oolonel 
Kitchener imagined that he was strong 
enough to nip Mahdism in the bud; 
and, with the aid of friendly tribes, an 
expedition was got together for the pur- 
pose of attacking Toka—a place 40 
miles off. Our precious Ally and his 
tribes at once took to plundering the 
cattle of the enemy, who, getting Osman 
Digna to assist them, rallied and de- 
feated us. The result was that we got 
into a war with the local tribes. 

Sm JAMES FERGUSSON said, that 
the local tribes took no part in the 
attack. 

Str GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
maintained that the war in December 
last was a war in which friendly tribes 
were induced to attack the local tribes. 
Notwithstanding that they were accom- 
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anied by British ‘officers, they were de- 
feated by the local tribes, and Colonel 
Kitchener himself was wounded. The 
force he led returned defeated, and the 
enemy pressed on and besieged Suakin. 
That was the state of things which had 
been going on ever since. It was, 
therefore, entirely due to our aggression 
that the peace which Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment found existing in this part of 
the world had been broken; and now 
we had been driven into our intrench- 
ments, and were, to a certain extent, 
besieged. What was the policy being 
— on the spot ? Colonel Kitchener 

ad been withdrawn to another appoint- 
ment, but what had become of his 
policy? In a recent letter Colonel 
Kitchener stated that he was in favour 
of peace, but insisted that the people 
should give up Mahdism. What right 
had Colonel Kitchener to interfere? 
Were we going to embark ina religious 
war in Africa? He hoped that they 
might understand that, Colonel Kitchener 
being withdrawn, his policy would also 
be abandoned. It was not very often 
that he agreed with Zhe Times, but in 
an article in Zhe Times the other day he 
thought it was very well exposed what 
was going on, where it said that— 

‘The military people had got a few hundred 
Dervishes in front of them; they saw nothing 
else, and their instinct was to go and pound 
those Dervishes without stopping to inquire 
what substantial interest is secured when they 
have done it, or what new hosts of enemies 
may be raised up in the process.” 
He could not, however, agree with the 
other part of the article of Zhe Times, 
because it suggested that we should 
establish a Protectorate over the Eastern 
Soudan. He did not know exactly 
what a Protectorate meant. When they 
did not want to annex a country, nor to 
commit the Government definitely one 
way or the other, they always talked of a 
Protectorate. It was of no use to talk ofa 
Protectorate unless we meant to take 
possession of the Eastern Soudan. He 
was glad that the Government disclaimed 
that policy, but he wished that their 
practice might be such that they would 
not be drawn into it against their will. 
He, therefore, wanted to known what 
their policy was? The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Under Secretary of State 
said it was the policy of the Government 
to stop the Slave Trade. It was hardly 
necessary to go into the question of the 
Slave Trade that day, because there was 
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the Slave Trade Vote on which it might 
be gone into by-and-bye. But the Slave 
Trade was always brought forward to 
justify everything. He admitted the 
dreadful horror of the Slave Trade, but 
the Slave Trade by sea to Arabia was, 
he believed, a comparatively small trade. 
It was not a trade in gross, but only a 
trade in detail, and in a letter from 
the Anglican Bishop of Zanzibar, the 
other day, it was declared to be a com- 
paratively small trade. In fact, in Persia, 
Arabia, and other Mahomedan countries 
there was no predial slavery, the slaves 
being employed in domestic service and 
becoming members of the families in 
which they were engaged. However, 
he admitted that the Trade, as far as it 
went, led to extreme horrors; but what 
he wanted to know was how the holding of 
Suakin did anything substantial to stop 
the Slave Trade. Nodoubt our operations 
did tend to stop the small, detailed, drib- 
bling Slave Trade which existed. We did 
notstop it, but we did something now and 
then to interfere with it. Our officers, 
in the course of a year, boarded and 
captured a good many dhows, but in 19 
out of 20 cases there were only one, two, 
or three slaves in them—there was not 
one case out of 50 in which 20 or 30 
slaves were captured at one time, and 
our officers were paid not in proportion 
to the number of slaves captured, but to 
the amount of the tonnage of the dhows. 
A cruiser capturing a dhow received £5 
per ton for the capture. What he wished 
to know, however, was what was the 
substantial use of holding Suakin for 
this purpose. There might he a difference 
of opinion whether we did good—even 
a little good—by retaining Suakin. He 
held that it did worse than good ; we did 
positive harm. There were plenty 
of other places from which our 
cruisers could go out—such as Aden and 
the Egyptian ports. What he con- 
tended was that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment must make up their minds whe- 
ther, in order to stop slavery in the Red 
Sea; it was necessary to take possession 
again of the Eastern Soudan. It was 
quite absurd to carry on a war in the 
neighbourhood of Suakin with the idea 
of doing anything material to stop the 
Slave Trade. There was one point 
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which the right hon. Gentleman the 
Under Secretary of State had admitted. 
The town of Suakin was not in the 
least danger. It was only connected by 
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the mainland by a causeway, and if it 
were considered expedient to stop the 
communication with the main land, that 
causeway could be easily banked up. 
Sir Andrew Olarke reported that the 
town of Suakin was perfectly safe as 
long as the British ships commanded 
the harbour. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Under Secretary asked whether the 
unfortunate people of Suakin should be 
deserted and left to the mercy of the 
Arabs. Now, who were the people of 
Suakin. They were Mahomedans like 
the Arabs, and one great difficulty 
was, that they always were in communi- 
cation with the Arabs, and were friendly 
with them. He did not think, there- 
fore, that there was any ground for ap- 
prehension on that score if Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government made up their 
minds that there was no particular 
advantage to be derived from continuing 
to hold Suakin. If the Government 
could make out that for naval purposes 
there was really any object in holding 
that place, let them hold it; but they 
must face the fact that the British tax- 
payer would have to pay for it. He 
thought it was a foolish thing that they 
should do so; on the other hand it would 
be much to their credit to give up the 
policy of holding Suakin. The Com- 
mittee were entitled to know more 
clearly what was the policy of the Go- 
vernment. The right hon. Gentleman 
told them that we were going to fight 
in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Suakin and not to go any further. 
It seemed to him that we were likely 


to go much further; he thought 
we were likely to drift, and if we 
did not su in putting down the 


Arabs at once we should have to go much 
further. If Her Majesty's Government 
wanted to hold Suakin why not be con- 
tent with holding it. They were told 
that there would be no difficulty in 
holding it. The people of the town were 
accustomed to shells which did no harm, 
as the Arabs could not produce the 
large weapons which were produced ia 
our arsenals. Then why not let them 
fire away their ancient shells? If they 
waited long enough the enemy would 
go away, and we should continue to hold 
the town, as we were perfectly able to do 
now, without any more fighting. It was 
a dangerous, absurd, and unnecessary 
policy to send British troops to fight the 
Arabs on the mainland when, as had 
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been shown, the town of Suakin was 
perfectly secure. He would suggest— 
if they thought that in order to put 
down the Slave Trade a European 
Power was justified in holding the 
Soudan—they should make it over to 
the Italians, who were ambitious of 
having a slice of Africa and were ex- 
tremely good colonizers. We had better 
not grab everything for ourselves. With 
regard to the Egyptian Army, he only 
touched upon that question Rocenen it 
had been opened up by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Under Secretary. He 
agreed that it was now a great deal too 
small, and he was glad to hear that it 
was to be increased, although he had 
his doubts as to the financial facilities 
for defraying the cost of that increase. 
It was quite clear that the Egyptian 
Army was not sufficient as it stood at 
preeent, and if they sent out two or 
three battalions to Suakin they would 
be obliged to send reinforcements of 
British troops to Wady-Halfa. He 
maintained that we were not fairly 
treating either the Egyptians, the English 
soldiers, or anybody concerned. We 
had starved the Egyptian Army, and 
were continually oscillating in our 
policy. What was necessary was the 
establishment of a and efficient 
Egyptian Army. It was stated to be the 
policy of this country to make Egypt 
self-supporting, but that object would 
never be attained until there was an effi- 
cient Egyptian Army. Hitherto sufficient 
financial support had never been allowed 
to the Egyptian Army. In fact, al- 
though we had reduced the British 
troops in Egypt, it was really the British 
Army that was defending Egypt, and 
not the Egyptian Army. The position 
of the Prime Minister was that Egypt 
must be defended ; that we had not suc- 
ceeded in defending it yet, and, there- 
fore, we must stay there. Of course we 
must stay there because we had not 
taken the proper means to make Egypt 
self-supporting. The first step should 
be to eye Egypt with a proper 
Army, but to do that it was necessary to 
provide her with means. Only a few 
months ago the strength of the Egyptian 
Army was reduced, very much against 
the representations of most competent 
officers. He regretted that the House 
could not have the presence there that 
day of the late hon. and gallant Member 


for the Finsbury Division of Holborn ; 
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(Colonel Duncan), who was well ac- 
quainted with the Egyptian Army, and 
had always warned them against the 
suicidal policy of reducing it as it was 
reduced last year. They were now 
obliged to increase it again the moment 
they got into trouble. It was unfair to 
say that it was owing to the cowardice 
of the Egyptian soldiers that we could 
not successfully fight the Arabs in the 
Soudan. He thought there was over- 
whelming testimony to the excellence of 
the Egyptian soldiers, and if it only had 
fair play it would be a very good Army 
indeed. They could not expect the 
Egyptian troops to go out in their pre- 
sent condition and cope with an enemy 
which had defeated some of our best 
battalions. No doubt some increase of 
the Egyptian Army was necessary, but 
he protested against the view that it 
was required for the prevention of the 
Slave Trade. What they wanted wasa 
self-supporting Army, and to get that 
they must give sufficient money. They 
could not have an Army without money. 
The right hon. Gentleman said that two 
battalions of Infantry and a squadron 
of Cavalry could be got for £52,000. 
He (Sir George Campbell) did not 
believe it. It was certainly any- 
thing but a sanguine estimate. It 
had always been represented that 
the Egyptian Army could be main- 
tained for an absurdly small sum. 
What they must do was to face the 
bondholders, and insist on getting a 

roper Budget allowance for the Army. 

yhat country in the world could defend 
itself on 34 per cent of its revenue? 
Most countries spent 50 per cent. We 
certainly did, as well as other countries, 
and yet 3} per cent was all that the 
Egyptian Budget allowed. If it was 
our bond fide intention to retire from 
Egypt as soon as possible, and to leave 
the Egyptian Army with the duty of 
defending Suakin, we ought to do our 
utmost to strengthen the Egyptian Army. 
He had only a few words more to say 
on the financial aspect of the question 
without desiring to enter into general 
financial details. He wanted to know 
whether it was really the case that the 
finances of Egypt were as properous as 
they were supposed to be? He would not, 
however, enter into that question now, 
nor the question of the administration 
of Egypt. If the Government succeeded 
in bringing the present Session of Par- 
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liament to a close before Easter next, 
there might be other opportunities 
afforded for discussing that question. 
There had been two or three prosperous 
years in connection with the finances of 
Egypt, and they had been able to do 
many things in reference to the Loan 
and the Budget. He wished, however, 
to know whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment were prepared to do justice to 
the Egyptian fellahs, whose crops had 
suffered from the low Nile. Would 
there be a remission given, such as was 
given in India, or would the full re- 
venue be extorted from the unfortunate 
fellahs? He would not criticize the 
policy of Her Majesty’s Government 
further. It seemed to be simply this— 
that we were in Egypt, and meant to 
stay there. He wanted to know why 
the Cadastre had been stopped? It 
had been stopped, and he wanted to 
know why? He believed he could fore- 
stall the answer. It had been stopped 
because they wanted to save money to 
pay the coupons. But why had it been 
stopped altogether? Was it for want 
of money, or for some other reason? 
We had been assured by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Under Secretary of State, 
on the authority of a Mr. Clarke, that 
there was a great improvement in the 
Egyptian finances, and also in the con- 
dition of the fellaheen, who were really 
prosperous and better off than ever. 
This was very satisfactory as far as it 
went; but they only had it on the un- 
supported testimony of Mr. Clarke, a 
gentleman he had never heard of before. 
Who was this Mr. Clarke? Oould they 
place reliance on his report? It was 
contrary to the experience of the last 
100 years. Were we, then, to accept 
the view of Mr. Clarke, a subordinate 
of the Egyptian Mission, as an autho- 
rity on this great subject? He hoped 
the right hon. Gentleman would have 
something else to tell them as to who 
Mr. Olarke was. At first he had thought 
that Mr. Clarke was some eminent 
authority, but it would appear now that 
he was only an understrapper connected 
with the Egyptian Mission, filling some 
capacity the right hon. Gentleman did 
not quite know what. He could not, 
therefore, accept Mr. Clarke’s authority. 
He had only one word more to say, and 
it was in connection with the mixed 
tribunals. He desired again to express 
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evil. The Egyptian tribunals were the 
— by which the claims of the bond- 

olders were enforced in Egypt as no 
other country in the world would enforce 
them. So long as they were maintained 
the ——— wuuld be slaves to the 
foreign bondholders, and full justice 
could not be done to them. 

Mr. LEGH (Lancashire, 8.W., New- 
ton) said, the history of our dealings 
with Suakin was not such as to fill us 
with much pride; in fact, for his part, 
he was inclined to regard it as little 
short of a national disgrace. What he 
would suggest to the Government was, 
that they should give careful considera- 
tion to the suggestion made by the hon. 
Member for Kirkcaldy (Sir George 
Campbell). In 1885, when the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone) was in 
Office, a similar state of things to that 
then existing in Suakin, was existing 
in Massowah ; and Lord Granville, who 
was then Foreign Secretary, offered, 
with remarkable generosity, the Port of 
Massowah to the Italian Government. 
He said with remarkable generosity, 
because it was obvious that Lord Gran- 
ville had no right to do anything of the 
kind. He would point out to Her 
Majesty’s Government that they now 
had an opportunity of performing a 
similar act of generosity. Having per- 
suaded the Italians to take possession of 
Massowah, it ought not to be impossible 
to persuade them of the advantages of 
Suakin. He was not present when the 
right hon. Baronet the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs (Sir James 
Fergusson) made his statement, but he 
— the right hon. Gentleman 

ad expressed reluctance to abandon 
Suakin for fear that the Port should 
fall into the hands of some unfriendly 
European Power ; and there was no dif_i- 
eulty in discovering who that unfriendly 
Power was. It seemed to be thought 
that there was a danger of France 
pang merge of the place. If, then, 
Her Majesty’s Government could per- 
suade the [talians to go there, it would 
be satisfactory to everybody. 


An hon. Memser: Not tothe French. 


Mr. LEGH: Well, he was sure that 
the hon. Member would agree with him 
that it could not be desirable to have the 
French at Suakin. And, although they 
might not please the French by the 
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at any rate, please the Italians; and it 
could not possibly signify to the Arab 
Tribes or the Dervishes whom the 
Italians would have to fight. These 
people were indifferent as to whether 
Suakin was occupied by Italians or 
Egyptians. If the arrangement he pro- 
posed were adopted, it would be the 
means of keeping the French out of the 
Port, if there was any danger of their 
ever getting there, and would prevent 
the disagreeable consequence that might 
attach to the sending of British troops 
there. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY said, he found 
the answer given by the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite so extremely un- 
satisfactory, it was so clear that Her 
Majesty’s Government were simply drift- 
ing and did not know what they were 
going to do in regard to Suakin, that he 
begged to move the reduction of the 
Vote for Egypt by the sum of £500. 


Motion made, an Question proposed, 
‘“‘That Item A, Salaries, &c., be re- 
duced by the sum of £500, part of the 
Salary of the Agent in Egypt.”—(Mr. 
John Morley.) 


Mr. DE LISLE (Leicestershire, Mid) 
said, he rose to support the general out- 
line of the speeches of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne (Mr. John Morley), and the 
hon. and gallant Member for North 
Hackney (Sir Lewis Pelly). He 
thoroughly agreed with the general 
expression of the opinion of those hon. 
Members, though he certainly differed 
from the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Newcastle, in allotting 
blame for the unfortunate condition of 
affairs which still existed in Egypt, and 
in allotting the responsibility for what 
had occurred in the past. To his mind 
it served no good purpose to renew the 
discussions as to which of the two 
political Parties in this country were 
most to blame for the condition of 
Egypt. The point the House had to 
deal with was the question of the Slave 
Trade. Had the British House of Com- 
mons and the British people an interest 
in the endeavours to suppress the Slave 
Trade—were they endeavouring to do 
their duty to mankind, to Christianity, 
and to civilization, or were they merely 
angling for Votes in the British con- 
stituencies? He believed the British 
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an honest, progressive, and just policy ; 
and, therefore, he was not afraid, in 
brief outline, to put such a policy before 
the constituencies. He himself joined 
in the regret which the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Newcastle 
had expressed that the reply they had 
received from the right hon. Gentleman 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs (Sir James Fergusson) was not 
of that perfectly satisfactory kind which 
everyone on that (the Ministerial) side 
of the House hoped it would be. With 
regard to the Slave Trade, he believed 
that the French, the Germans, the 
Belgians, and the Italians, and all the 
other civilized Nations of Europe, were 
in earnest in dealing with the question, 
and he thought it had been conclusively 
shown that the way in which we were 
dealing with it was not satisfactory. 
If we wanted to deal with the Slave 
Trade in an effectual manner, we must 
deal with those who purchased the 
slaves and with those who soldthem. It 
was nothing short of a waste of time 
and money and energy to deal merely 
with those who were the means, and 
what he might call the instruments, of 
the passage of the slaves from one 
country to the other. We had hitherto 
been dealing with the carriers of slaves, 
but if we wanted to put an end to the 
traffic we must deal with the purchasers 
and vendors. If we wanted to deal in 
a satisfactory manner with the traffic 
we must deal with the Sultan at Con- 
stantinople, with the Port of Jeddah in 
Arabia, and with Bagdad at the head of 
the Persian Gulf. ‘his was the in- 
telligent way to deal with the matter, 
and not to go on spending millions of 
money as we were doing now. Diplo- 
macy would effect a good deal with the 
Sultan of Turkey, and he (Mr. De Lisle) 
maintained that we should be justified 
in seizing the Port of Jeddah if it was 
essential to put an end to the trade, 
which he believed it was. What was 
the use of trying to catch slave ships 
travelling along these coasts—what was 
the use of keeping our sailors on this sea 
where it was extremely difficult for any 
European to live? What was the use 
of expending men and money in this 
way when, + merely assuming dicta- 
torial powers at Jeddah, they could put 
an end to the traffic at once? If they 
were not prepared to deal effectually with 
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the Slave Trade, let them acknowledge 
it at once and cease those mistaken 
efforts which were worse than useless ; 
but if they were prepared to deal with 
it, then Jeddah was the place to begin. 
He was sure that if they adopted a 
course of this kind, public opinion in 
Europe would support them in their 
proceedings. He did not say how this 
was to be done, but believed diplomacy 
would point outthe way. He was firmly 
convinced, however, that Jeddah was 
the point to which their efforts should 
be directed. As to Suakin, he had to 
say this, that he could not support the 
Motion of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Newcastle, as he did not 
wish to put Her Majesty’s Government 
into a difficulty. He sincerely agreed, so 
far as he had been able to ascertain from 
what the right hon. Gentleman had 
said, with the motive which had dictated 
the Motion he had placed before the 
Committee. Our action at Suakin had 
pow been sufficiently clear and vigorous. 
If we were prepared to take Suakin and 
hold it as we did Gibraltar, Malta, and 
Cyprus, let us do so; but if we were to 
go on wasting lives for years without 
accomplishing anything, and without a 
set purpose before us, the sooner we left 
the place the better. He trusted the 
right hon. Gentleman the First Lord of 
the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith), or 
some Member of the Government, would 
state clearly what their object was in 
sending this expedition to Suakin. If 
they were going to spend more money 
on Suakin and carry out expensive 
operations, was it with the view of 
adequately defending it and holding it 
permanently? He did not wish to go 
into the question of general policy, 
although he believed that this question 
of Suakin was one which turned upon 
our general policy in Egypt. He be- 
lieved that if we wanted to make the 
nations which clustered round the Red 
Sea enjoy our civilization, we should 
have to go back to Khartoum, which 
was the civilized centre of that part of 
the world. There was a time when 
Khartoum was the centre of a glorious 
Christian civilization. He remembered 
conversing with a Catholic Missionary, 
who, at one time, had a congregation 
of 11,000 people in Khartoum, but all 
of whom had since been massacred 
through our vacillation, and this gentle- 
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of 30 miles round Khartoum there were 
still to be seen the foundations of 34 
Christian churches of the third and 
fourth centuries. If we went back to 
Khartoum it would be quite possible to 
restore the state of things which existed 
there some hundreds of yearsago. He 
would not go more fully into this ques- 
tion, but would merely say that if we 
wished to justify our position in Egypt, 
we should take measures to re-establisn 
some civilization in Khartoum and to 
control the power of the Egyptians 
in the Valley of the Nile. With 
regard to the bondholders, he held 
that many of the crimes which 
Great Britain was guilty of in con- 
nection with Egypt were owing to a 
great deal too much deference being 
paid to the interests of these people. 
As a matter of fact, he regarded the 
bondholders as the bloodsuckers of 
Egypt. Eyypt had been a tributary 
country since the days of the Pharaohs, 
and a subject country she would re- 
main ; but at the expense of the bond- 
holders should her regeneration be 
effected. 

Mr. ALLISON (Cumberland, Esk- 
dale) said, he was glad that the hon. 
Gentleman who had just sat down (Mr. 
De Lisle) agreed with them on that (the 
Opposition) side of the House, but was 
afraid that that agreement would be of 
very little use unless he also voted in the 
same Lobby. At any rate, they might 
take it that the hon. Member’s agreement 
without his vote was better than nothing. 
He (My. Allison) was glad to find that 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Newcastle-upon-Tyne (Mr. John 
Morley) had taken the earliest opportu- 
nity of calling the attention of the Com- 
mittee to the operations in which we 
were engaged at Suakin. He thought 
that these operations, after all the 
warnings we had had in the past, 
were full of danger and hazard to this 
country. We had had many warnings. 
He remembered the case of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone), who on 
one occasion had drawn a subtle dis- 
tinction in this House between what he 
called ‘military operations” and 
‘‘war;’’ but he confessed that that right 
hon. Gentleman had been out-Heroded 
on the present occasion by the right hon. 
Gentleman the First Lord of the Trea- 
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had described the operations as a pro- 
menade from Cairo to Suakin, and from 
Suakim to Cairo. A few nights before 
he made that statement the right hon. 
Gentleman had informed the House that 
he was no prophet. Therefore, whilst 
the expedition from Cairo to Suakin 
would take place, it was by no means 
certain that there would be a return 
from Suakin to Cairo as prophecied. 
They could not tell how far the right 
hon. Gentleman’s prophecy would be 
fulfilled. They had heard that it was 
the Party on that (the Opposition) side 
of the House who was to s ame for pre- 
vious trouble in the Soudan ; but though 
he (Mr. Allison) was not in the House 
at that time, he believed hardly any pro- 
test was ever made on the other side of 
the Houseagainst those operations. They 
were told by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Under Secretary of State (Sir James 
Fergusson) that the Government had 
the best intentions. Well, he never yet 
knew a Government who had not the 
best intentions on occasions of this kind. 
They, no doubt, intended that these 
operations should be limited and small 
in their character, but he contended that 
by the single operation of going to 
Suakin in the manner they were doing 
now, they were binding themselves by a 
chain of circumstances from which they 
would not be able to escape. That had 
been their universal experience. All 
would remember what had happened 
in Burmah, where our operations were 
merely to be a military promenade for 
the purpose of extending the trade and 
commerce of this country. He remem- 
bered the hon. Member for Oldham (Mr. 
J. M. Maclean) giving the weight of his 
experience in favour of that expedition, 
on the ground of the commercial advan- 
tages which would accrue. [Mr. J. M. 
Mactzan: No, no!] Well, the hon. 
Member spoke in that sense to a great 
extent. So far from the expedition to 
Burmah being a mere promenade, the 
country was still far from settled, and 
trouble existed in those parts of Bur- 
mah that were already in our possession 
and had been settled long ago. In Suakin 
we found exactly the old circumstances 
cropping up again. Once more we had 
the neme of Osman Digna familiar to 
our ears. The noble Lord the First 
Lord of the Admiralty had told them 
the other night that Lord Ashbourne’s 
Act had knocked the bottom out of 
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the Land League. Well, Osman Digna 
was like the Land League. He had 
been destroyed over and over again, 
but he always cropped up again, full of 
vitality, just as did the Land League, 
With all this experience before them 
they ought to pause in these new opera- 
tions they were undertaking. A great 
deal had been said about the Slave 
Trade. Well, nothing was more familiar 
to the Committee than when engaged in 
operations of this character, to have 
the veil of some excellent cause thrown 
over what was being done. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Under Secretary 
of State made admirable use, at the 
conclusion of his speech, of the feeling 
which all entertained with regard to the 
Slave Trade, but the same state of things 
as that existing at Suakin wasto be found 
at the present moment in East Africa. 
We were told that in order to put down 
the Slave Trade there certain operations 
were necessary, but we had it from the 
authority of men on the spot that those 
operations were doing nothing to sup- 
press the Slave Traffic, but were rather 
making matters much worse than they 
were before. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Under Secretary of State had 
quoted the opinion of the Emperor of 
Germany with regard to the position on 
the East Coast of Africa; but that was 
an opinion which was not usually quoted 
on the side of peace, and the operations 
in the East of Africa did not commend 
themselves any more tohis (Mr. Allison’s) 
mind because they had the approval of 
the Emperor of Germaay. The opinion 
of a late hon. Member of that House— 
whose death all Parties on both sides 
deplored—namely, the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman the Member for the Fins- 
bury Division of Holborn (Colonel 
Duncan), had been quoted by the hon. 
Member for Kirkcaldy, who had made 
a mistake in attributing to the late hon. 
and gallant Member an expression in 
favour of the enlargement of our forces 
in Egypt. 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL: The 
Egyptian Army, not the British Force. 

Mr. ALLISON said, he was glad to 
have the correction. The hon. and 
gallant Member had said that he had 
such confidence in the Egyptian Army 
that he was in favour of reducing 
the British troops from 5,000 to 4,000, 
and concluded his speech with an em- 
phatic expression of his opinion that the 
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evacuation of Egypt should not be long 
deferred. Well, the natural result of 
the operations which were about to take 
place would be that our troops in Egypt 
would need to be reinforced, and that 
certainly was a condition of affairs which 
should not lead the Committee to sym- 
pathize very heartily in the operations 
which Her Majesty’s Government were 
undertaking. As he had said before, they 
had had many warnings, and with these 
warnings in view, he believed the wisest 
policy would be to withdraw from 
Suakin altogether. The Amendment 
before the House was one he was bound 
to vote for, unless the Government could 
give a more intelligent idea of their in- 
tentions and policy of remaining in 
Suakin than they had hitherto offered. 
Up to the present they had heard 
nothing upon this point, except the de- 
claration of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Under Secretary of State as to the aboli- 
tion of the Slave Trade, while even those 
on the right hon. Gentleman’s own side 
of the House, who had long experience 
in this matter, and were best qualified 
to judge, entertained a very strong 
opinion that our position at Suakin did 
nothing in the direction of putting an 
end to the Slave Trade, which all so 
much deplored. There was always the 
danger of our being drawn into much 
larger operations than were originally 
contemplated, and this danger it behoved 
the House to do its best to avoid. He 
was, therefore, glad that the attention 
of the Committee had been drawn to 
this question. He hoped the Govern- 
ment would pause before they entered 
into what might easily become a most 
dangerous and hazardous and highly 
expensive expedition to this coun- 
try. 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. E. Srannope) (Lincolnshire, 
Horncastle) : I propose to make a few 
observations on a very limited point 
indeed. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Newcastle-upon-Tyne (Mr. 
John Morley), who has moved the re- 
duction of the Vote, has based his Motjon 
on the fact that he cannot clearly under- 
stand the policy of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment ; and it will be my object to 
make that policy absolutely and perfectly 
clear. The object of the policy of the 
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intention ; it is not intended to start an 
expedition for the re-conquest of the 
Soudan ; it is not intended to embark in 
large operations. We hope and believe 
we ehall accomplish quickly and easily 
the purpose we have in view. What is 
the position in which Suakin is at the 
present moment? It is always daily 
shelled by the guns of a hostile force 
who have taken up a position within 
easy reach of it. I notice than an hon. 
Member opposite has said that the people 
of the Soudan suffer no inconvenience 
from this, bat persunally I should have 
thought that very considerable incon- 
venience would result to the people, who 
are deprived of their water supply, 
and are liable day by day to be 
killed by shells bursting amongst them. 
But, undoubtedly, as the right hon. 
Gentleman the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs has said, Suakin, at 
the present moment, is reasonably safe. 
And why is that? Why, it is because 
Suakin is protected by the guns of Eng- 
lish ships lying opposite to it. The 
intention of Her Majesty’s Government, 
in the operations which are about to 
take place, is not only to raise the 
siege of Suakio, but to enable Suakin 
to hold its own without the protection 
of British ships lying off the shore. 
Well, the Government has taken the very 
best possible advice on this subject, and 
we have been advised by Sir Evelyn 
Baring, and we know also the opinions 
of the officers commanding the British 
troops in Egypt, and the Egyptian 
Army, and these authorities recom- 
mended the expedition in the full be- 
lief that it can be very shortly and 
quickly brought to a successful issue, 
and that then our troops can be brought 
back to Egypt. I should like to say 
this to the House— What is the alterna- 
tive of the policy of the Government ? 
I understand that the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne (Mr. John Morley) has proposed 
that we should simply withdraw from 
Suakin under the guns of an enemy, 
who is at the present moment attacking 
the place. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY: I left the 
whole question of the Soudan policy 
open. AllI said was that retirement was 
one alternative, and that undertaking 
the government of Egypt was another. 
I did not express my own solution of 
the difficulty. 
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Mr. E. STANHOPE: What is the 
alternative to the policy the Government 
are now taking? The right hon. Gen- 
tlemen accepted the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Under Secretary’s statement— 
‘* That therefore the right hon. Gentle- 
man must be in favour of withdrawing 
at the present time.” Is the right hon. 
Gentleman in favour of retiring from 
Suakin or not? 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY : I did not dis- 
cuss that question. 


Mr. E. STANHOPE: But the House | going to Suakin. 
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| Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) 
said, he entirely acquitted the Govern- 
ment from blame in getting into this 
mess with regard to Suakin. He did 
not think be was exaggerating when he 
said that he had divided former Houses 
of Commons at least 50 times when 
proposals had been made to expend 
money on expeditions of thiskind. He 
did not think the House very clearly 
‘remembered what had taken place 
before, and what had led to our 
We gave an as- 





should discuss it. The alternative is | surance that we would defend Egypt 
immediately to withdraw entirely from ,—a most foolish assurance—he had 


the defence of Suakin, and allow Suakin | been o-¥ it altogether—and we 


to be taken by the tribes now besieging | includ 


in that assurance that we 


it. I will not dwell upon the cruelty of | would also defend the Red Sea Ports— 
any such course. Is the English name namely, Suakin. Well, in consequence 
to be so sullied as that for a moment of that assurance we sent troops to 


we should think it right that friendly 
tribes, who have been acting on our 
behalf, and the people of Suakin who 
have been on our side, should by a 
sudden reversal of our policy, be handed 
over to our enemies who are waiting for 
us outside? Think what position the 
Government of Egypt would be in. The 
Government of Egypt has undertaken 
the defence of Suakin. Are we to say 
to that Government that they are im- 
mediately to withdraw from Suakin? 
Does not everyone see at once the whole 
of our frontier policy would be in much 
greater danger than it has hitherto been, 
and that weshould approach the Egyptian 
Government in this matter under far 

reater difficulties than we have ever 

efore encountered ? I, therefore, con- 
tend that the policy of immediately 
withdrawing from Suakin and handing 
the tribes over to their enemies is abso- 
lutely and entirely impossible. Whether 
it was wise or not originally to advise 
the Egyptian Government to take pos- 
session of Suakin I will not argue. The 
present Government are not responsible 
for that. That advice was given by our 
Predecessors, and the present Govern- 
ment find themselves, in the person of 
the Egyptian Government, occupying 
Suakin. That leaves us no alternative. 
We must occupy Suakin for a limited 
purpose, and, that purpose being 
effected, we have no desire to attempt 
any of those great schemes mentioned 
to-day. We desire simply to make 
Suakin safe from the attacks to which 
it is subjected. 


| 
| 


Suakin—troops went there and came 
back again. Hostilities took place, and 
he would remind the Committee of 
what occurred there. He had the honour 
of proposing to the House a Resolution 
to the effect that there seemed no ade- 
quate cause for their troops remaining at 
Suakin and fighting there. Well, the 
whole Conservative Party as one man 
came and voted with him. Thatso shocked 
his right hon. Friend the Member for 
Derby (Sir William Harco rt) that he 


—s said that the Conservative 


arty was guilty of a ‘dirty trick.” 
He Mr. Labouchere) did not see any- 
thing dirty or tricky in the action of the 
Conservative Party. He was delighted 
to see that for once the Conservative 
Party were wise, and were convinced by 
the arguments he used. It was a little 
strange that any hon. Gentleman on the 
Ministerial side of the House should 
get up to defend our holding Suakin 
when they themselves, when in Opposi- 
tion, were strongly against it as to be 
accused by an hon. Member of the 
opposite Party as being guilty of a 
“dirty trick.” What was the speech of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Under 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs? Why, he 
had heard that speech delivered, not 
once, but 50 times, and not by the right 
hon. Gentleman alone, but by his Pre- 
decessors. Gentlemen in his position at 
once fell back upon the Slave Trade. 
They alwayssaid— ‘You are going to put 
an end to the noble policy which has 
always distinguished England.” Why, 
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to these Gentlemen that these operations 
at Suakin had absolutely nothing what- 
ever to do with the Slave Trade. That 
argument of the Slave Trade was used, 
because it was too absurd to say that 
this country would defend Suakin for 
no other earthly reason than we had 
said, in a hasty moment, that we would 
do so. At the moment when we gave 
this assurance to Egypt we were, as a 
matter of fact, registering our own 
intentions, because Egypt was not 
independent, but simply under our 
foot. When we declared that we 
would defend Suakin for the Egyp- 
tians we simply meant that we would 
defend Suakin, in some sort of way, for 
ourselves, probably to prevent some 
other Power from going there, or some 
reason of the kind, but certainly there 
was no engagement with Egypt of any 
sort or kind. Some Liberal Gentlemen 
fell back on the Slave Trade, but that 
was an old hare. We had, no doubt, 
done a great deal of good in trying to 
put an end to the Slave Trade, but this 
plea for the suppression of the Slave 
Traffic was one which, in a great many 
respects, was responsible for a great 
deal ofharm. What had the right hon. 
Gentleman the Under Secretary of State 
said? He had said—‘ What are we 
doing in connection with the Germans?” 
Well, what on earth had what we were 
doing at Zanzibar to do with what we 
were doing at Suakin? His own im- 
pression of what we were doing at 
Zanzibar was allowing ourselves to be 
humbugged and led by the nose by 
Prince Bismarck. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Under Secretary of State 
said—‘‘ Look at the Charters we have 
given to Companies along the Niger 
—what a noble work we are doing!” 
Why, the Niger Companies were just 
the men to enable Gentlemen—and 
there were some of them in that House 
—to obtain large dividends by driving 
out the ordinary traders and putting 
huge duties on imported goods; and, 
under the pretence that they were 
making a war against the liquor traffic, 
they were simply sending to the Natives 
exceedingly bad liquor, putting heavy 
charges upon its exportation. The 
North Borneo Charter was another 
noble example of what we were doing 
for the suppression of the Slave 
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Trade he supposed. Why, in that 
Charter there was a clause—and no 
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one was more strongly against it than 
the hon. Gentleman the Under 

of State for India (Sir John Gorst)— 
that we were to give up slaves. r) 
would not pursue that nt, but he was 
simply answering the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs when he endeavoured 
to convince them that the occupation 
of Suakin was part of a great and 
noble scheme to secure commerce to the 
whole world and to put down the 
Slave Trade. To secure commerce 
indeed! Did anyone think that by 
sending our troops to Suakin we were 
opening up the Soudan? We were 
doing nothing of the kind. How could it 
be supposed that we should make the 
Natives admire our commercial policy 
and love us by bombarding them? As 
a matter of fact we were doing in 
Suakin everything we could to prevent, 
and hinder, and hamper legitimate 
trade. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Under Secretary of State had told them 
that the Government were going to send 
down Egyptian troops at the cost of 
£52,000 per annum. Was that to put 
down the Slave Trade ? 

Sm JAMES FERGUSSON said, the 
hon. Gentleman was mixing up the two 
things. The sum of £52,000, which he 
had mentioned, was simply the estimated 
cost of the addition proposed to the 
Egyptian Army. It had nothing to do 
with the present operations. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, that the 
addition to the British Army was on 
account of the operations taking place at 
Suakin. He was told that it was simply 
absurd to talk about the Slave Trade in 
connection with Suakin. It was well 
known that slaves were never exported 
from Suakin. The Red Sea was a sort 
of wide river, generally very calm. The 
Arab dhows come along, the coast-lights 
were shown, and they took over the 
slaves during the night and ferried them 
across to Arabia. It had been pointed 
out that never were the slave markets 
at Jeddah so full as at the present time. 
But we did not blockade the coasts, and 
the great proof of that was that the 
Soudanese were able to export cannon 
and guns and ammunition to their heart’s 
content. The Government evidently 
thought that the right hon. Gentleman 
the Under Secretary of State had not 
a good defence for these operations. 
What did he say? He said he would 
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be frank with the House. Ministersalways 
said that. The right hon. Gentleman 
said his object was to raise the siege of 
Suakin, and nothing beyond that. Well, 
supposing they did that, Osman Digna 
and his friends would go away. The 
Government said they were not going to 
stay at Suakin. Well, when the.British 
troopsleft, Osman Digna and his friends 
would immediately come back again 
and throw up earthworks and begin to 
bombard the place again. That had 
been done dozens and dozens of times. 
We had heard again and again of 
Osman Digna and these Native tribes 
being driven away into the Desert and 
nothing being heard of them. We 
brought back our troops, and no sooner 
had we done that than Osman Digna 
and his friends re-appeared. It was the 
height and climax of absurdity to say 
that we were going to send British troops 
down there to raise the siege of Suakin 
and provide the place with bread because 
it was open to the sea-shore. It was not 
necessary to provision the place, and it 
was absurd simply to drive away the 
unfriendly Soudanese, and to leave the 
district as soon as we had done that. 
They were told that the presence of 
British troops would rally the Egyptian 
troops, and they were told that it would 
be cruel to leave the friendly tribes to 
fightit out with the unfriendly Soudanese. 
Why, as to the friendly tribes, it was 
merely a question of £ s.d. Leave 
these people alone, do not encourage 
them to fight each other, and they would 
either fight it out and have done with it, 
or shake hands. Let us leave them 
alone—friendly tribes fighting against 
their own country were the most con- 
temptible people under the sun. Who 
were these friendly tribes? They were 
simply people who wanted to sell to the 
soldiers, sutlers, and the like, and if it 
was feared that by evacuating Suakin 
we should leave these people to a melan- 
choly fate, why not take them with us? 
We could easily induce the Egyptian 
Government—for we could do anything 
with it—to leave the Soudan alone, and 
we should soon have in Suakin a happy 
family of tribes. He simply protested 
against the use of so many British 
troops in that town. No one had ex- 
plained who was to pay for this.. The 
right hon. Gentleman the First Lord of 
the Treasury had said it was a simple 
operation—that we were going from 
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Cairo to Suakin and coming back from 
Suekin to Cairo. Well, our men would 
from Cairo to Suakin, but it was 
oubtful how many of them would 
ever return to Cairo, judging from what 
had happened in the past. He wanted 
to know why British blood and treasure 
should be expended in a cause that was 
absolutely and entirely indefensible? He 
trusted the House would join with the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne in recording a 
protest against this system. He knew 
the difficulties of the Government, and 
that they would like to be strengthened 
by the House. They found themselves 
in possession of Suakin, and had some 
difficulty in getting out of it. Then let 
the Committee strengthen the hands 
of the Government. Let hon. Gentlemen 
opposite support the policy he was advo- 
cating, which they had voted for on a 
previous occasion, and putan end to this 
expenditure of blood and treasure. He 
was sure that if they consulted the body 
of English opinion, even outside the 
House, they would have exhibited, as 
they had in the past, the strongest 
feeling against any further operations at 
Suakin. 

Mr. HOWORTH (Salford, 8.) said, 
he felt constrained to take part in 
this debate, because he had joined with 
a number of influential Members of 
the House in putting before the Go- 
vernment an alternative plan for putting 
an end to the present difficulty, which he 
and others had thought had some pro- 
mise about it—some promise that did 
not seem to be present in the circum- 
stances of the alternative schemes with 
which they had been favoured that 
afternoon. It seemed to him, in the 
first place, that the pivot upon which 
all these difficulties turned was the poli- 
tical question, which had not been re- 
ferred to at all. As a matter of fact, 
Suakin did not belong to Egypt. It 
belonged to Turkey, and was a tribu- 
tary of Turkey. It was the Turks who 
conquered it originally, and in 1830 it 
was leased to the Egyptians for a portion 
of the Egyptian tribute. Turkey, there- 
fore, would have the reversion of Suakin 
whenever we left it. That was a phase 
of the question which was a very im- 
portant factor indeed in considering how 
the problem was to be solved. Were 
we prepared to abandon Suakin to-mor- 
row, in order that it might fall into the 
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hands of a great slave-dealing and slave- 
owning Power? If we were not prepared 
to do that, and the English conscience 
would revolt against such a thing, were 
we prepared to face the alternative— 
namely, that Suakin and the Littoral of 
the Soudan should inevitably fall into 
the hands of some other European Power 
which had no friendly feeling towards 
us in view of the policy we had sustained 
for many years past in the Red Sea? It 
seemed that when they put the question 
simply, whether or not it was right to 
abandon Suakin when we were there, no 
doubt vicariously on behalf of the 
Egyptian Government—having behind 
the Egyptian Government the real 
owners of the place to whom its rever- 
sion was going if we abandoned it—we 
could not face the abandonment of 
Suakin to Turkey, or the nominees of 
Turkey, without a feeling that it would 
bring great disaster upon us. Now, if it 
wereimpossible, orrather unwise, to adopt 
the policy of abandonment, no doubt the 
great difficulty we had to face was the 
fact that the tribes of the Soudan—the 
Haddendowas, and other tribes of the 
Eastern part of the Soudan, would not 
submit to the domination of Egypt. They 
had a continuous tradition of tyranny 
and oppression from the Egyptians in 
their memory, which made them deter- 
mined, at all hazards, not to submit 
again to Egyptian rule; and it was a 
fact, as he had been told bya friend who 
had lived for some years in the Soudan, 
that while an English officer could go 
out from Suakin amongst the Arab 
tribes, and be invited to hunting parties, 
and be treated like a prince, if he went 
out the town by another gate with an 
Egyptian fez upon his head he would 
be immediately shot as a representative 
of the most tyrannous Power that the 
Soudan Arabs had had to deal with in the 
course of their past history. And what 
the Egyptians had done in the past the 
Egyptians were doing now. There were 
a great many people in Egypt who were 
determined that the trade of the Soudan 
should go down an unnatural channel— 
that was to say, down the Nile, and in 
order to secure that end they had 
taken measures to divert the internal 
trade from the ports on the Red Sea, 
and were starving out those tribes from 
those advantages of trade and culture 
and civilization which were their natural 
heritage. The fact was, we had closed 
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the whole of the ports in the Eastern 
Soudan, preventing ingress or egress 
from them, the Egyptians being deter- 
mined that the produce that reached 
these ports from the Upper Nile should 
go down the Nile and become the pro- 
perty of the Egyptian merchants who 
traded in Central Africa. It was true, 
and it was a very good thing indeed, 
that the Government of Egypt had re- 
cently modified their policy, and modified 
it with great promise of securing lasting 
benefit to the country. There were four 
or five of these tribes who divided 
the Littoral of the Soudan. Each 
one of these had its own trading port 
on the coast. We compelled cen 
all to come to Suakin for purposes of 
trade, and if there was one thing which 
embittered the relations between the in- 
ternecine tribes it was to compel them 
to cross each others’ frontiers from time 
time in order to get to a common port 
for trading purposes. It seemed to him 
that if we were to settle the question of 
the Eastern Soudan and Suakin, we must 
go there and attach ourselves, not to the 
Egyptians, but to the Soudanese tribes 
themselves. The Soudanese were really 
the most interested people in putting 
down the Slave Trade. None of them 
were interested in that trade which was 
in the hands of Arab. dealers from 
Jeddah. No doubt the Haddendowas 
and the Littoral tribes now sympathized 
with the Mahdi and his Dervishes 
and with the Arab traders, but why ? 
Because the Arab Dervishes and slave 
traders sided with them in the tra- 
ditional hatred they bore the Egyptians. 
So long as they had before their eyes 
the fact that our object was to restore 
them to the ancient domination of the 
Egyptians, so long should we have them 
hostile to us, and so long would the 
difficulty exist. If, however, we taught 
them to believe that we were not only 
going to introduce trade, but also cotton 
growing and sugar growing on a con- 
siderable scale, and sent amongst them 
some Englishmen in whom they had 
confidence to give them an assurance 
that it was not intended that they should 
become subject to the domination of the 
Egyptians, we should have them then as 
our Best possible allies in putting down 
the Slave Trade. Beit remarked, ashad 
been said many times already in that 
House, that the great horrors of the 
Slave Trade were those which occurred 
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on the overland route, and one effect of 
our interference which he should like 
to mention was this—that the poor 
little children who were imported 
into Turkey, and had been im- 
ported into Egypt, and who were muti- 
lated for certain purposes, were formerly 
taken by sea to Arabia and Turkey, 
where the mutilation was done with 
care and prudence, were now mutilated 
before the slave dealers set off with 
them on their journey. The mutilation 
was effected in a way that cost the death 
of 90 per cent of these children. It 
seemed to him that the penalty we paid 
for our ineptitude in dealing with this 
question was a terrible heritage for the 
conscience of this country. He could 
not help feeling that when we considered 
that it was not merely men and women, 
but children, who were carried off in this 
way, but that this infernal traffic in 
these poor children was made so much 
worse by the conditions under which 
it was carried out increased our 
responsibility enormously, and that it 
was our duty to meet it, as we could 
meet it, if we adopted a rational policy 
—namely, that of making the tribes 
themselves along the coast, through 
whose country these little children were 
carried, our allies in putting down 
a traffic which they detested, and 
which they would be only too willing 
to exchange for trade and culture, and 
the advantages of civilization, which we 
could so easily give them. It seemed 
to him that there was another reason 
why we should not only hold Sua- 
kin, but adopt a policy of this kind. It 
was the shocking fact that any man who 
chose to go there now would see the 
country within 10 miles of Suakim 
covered with the bones of 150,000 of 
the bravest of these Littoral Tribes who 
were killed in defending themselves, 
not against us, but against Egyptian 
domination, which they had refused to 
accept. It seemed that England, in the 
face of history and in the face of heaven, 
would never release herself from the 
penalty of shame which attached to 
this terrible hecatomb unless she 
did something to improve the con- 
dition of this Eastern part of 
Africa, by making that portion of the 
country over which we had some autho- 
rity the highway by which something 
better should be imported into this 
dismal Continent, with its terrible 
history and vicissitudes in the past. He 
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would conclude by expressing a hope 
that the English Goverament would not 
abandon the Soudan, and that their 
policy would rather be in the direction 
of conciliating the Soudanese tribes, and 
assuring them that in the future they 
would not be dominated, as they had 
been in the past, either by Turkey or 
Egypt, but would be the foster 
children of England, the mother of 
civilization and progress. 

Mr. J. M. MACLEAN (Oldham) 
said, there were very few hon. Members 
on that ‘the Ministerial) side of the 
House, or on the other, who would not 
concur with the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
(Mr. John Morley) in deprecating the 
renewal of what he described as pur- 
poseless and abominable military opera- 
tions at Suakin. There could be no 
doubt that the series of campaigns un- 
dertaken in the Eastern Soudan by this 
country were amongst the most unsatis- 
factory and discreditable in our military 
annals, though they were illustrated by 
great acts of valourand heroism on the 
part of our officers and soldiers. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne (Mr. John Mor- 
ley) had said that both Parties were 
compromised in these operations, and 
the hon. Member for Northampton (Mr 
Labouchere), or some other hon. Mem- 
ber on that side of the House, had 
said that the Conservative Party had 
approved throughout of the conduct of 
the late Government in the Eastern 
Soudan. Now, he (Mr. J. M. Maclean) 
was bound to say, though he was not in 
Parliament at that time, yet as having 
followed the discussions which occurred 
in the House with great interest, and 
taken some part in the discussion of the 
matter outside, that the line taken by 
the Conservative Party at that time 
was distinctly this—that either those 
operations should be conducted in a 
thorough manner, or else that we 
should leave the Soudan entirely alone ; 
and it was a fact that the Conservatives 
approved of the policy of going to the 
Eastern Soudan, but what they com- 
plained of was the execution of the 
policy—the indecision of parpose which 
so often paralyzed the strong right 
arm of England. Now, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne said—‘‘ Why should we 
renew these purposeless operations ?” 
Well, that question might be replied to 
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in this way—‘‘ Why should our action 


be purposeless?”’ What was one of 
the chief causes of the failure of the 
expedition sent to recover the Soudan? 
It was because, in the first instance, 
the troops sent were entirely Egyptian 
troops, and a great disaster followed, 
and the tribes were emboldened to as- 
sume an aggressive attitude and finally 
to gather in such numbers that they 
even confronted British troops. Well, 
but the Government, in the present 
operations they were going to carry out 
at Suakin, were avoiding the great 
blunder that was committed by their 
Predecessors. They were sending British 
troops to stiffen the Egyptian troops, 
and they, therefore, undertook defensive 
operations against the Arabs with a 
pretty certain assurance of success. It 
was said that the right hon. Gentleman 
the First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. 
H. Smith) had spoken as though this 
were simply to be a military promenade 
to Suakin and back again, and the 
right hon. Gentleman was taunted 
with having told the House the other 
evening that the troops were simply to 
go to Suakin and then return to Cairo. 
But he (Mr. J. M. Maclean) ap- 
prehended that the right hon. Gentle- 
man on that occasion was simply 
speaking of the financial aspect of the 
operation — namely, that the cost of 
this expedition would be simply the 
cost of sending so many troops from 
the Egyptian garrison to the Soudan 
and bringing them back again to Cairo, 
and that that cost would entirely fall 
upon the Egyptian Government. If, 
however, the right hon. Gentleman 
thought that that was all we were to 
undertake he might have founded himself 
upon the famous precedent of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone) when 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, at the 
beginning of the Crimean war, when he 
put down an estimate for taking the 
Guards to Gibraltar and bringing them 
back again to England. But he did not 
suppose that the Government proposed 
toundertake any futile operations of that 
kind. They intended to relieve the 


siege of Suakin, but he was bound to 
say he should like to have some more 
definite statement from the Government 
as to the extent to which these military 
operations could be carried. He had 
a great distrust himself of wars of 
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limited liability. He did not believe it 
was possible to say they would send so 
many troops, and then that they would 
only carry on hostilities within a certain 
radius of that place. Even if they drove 
the Arabs away and filled up the 
trenches and did away with the possi- 
bility of a fresh seizure cf the positions 
now held by the enemy, yet as soon as 
we advanced our outposts, unless the 
tribes were thoroughly defeated, they 
would make fresh attacks, and we would 
have to send fresh expeditions. He 
maintained, therefore, that the Com- 
mittee ought to have some straight- 
forward answer from the Government 
as to their policy in remaining at Suakin. 
He thought with his hon. Friend (Mr. 
Howorth), whose excellent speech he 
had listened to with great admiration, that 
they were bound in every case to holda 
place like Suakin. He did not hold, as 
some people did, that Suakin was 
essential to the suppression of the Slave 
Trade. This debate had been remark- 
able for letting in some light on the 
sufferings caused by our crusade for the 
suppression of the Slave Trade, and he 
thought that the British public would 
do well to study such speeches as that 
of the hon. and gallant Member for 
North Hackney (Sir Lewis Pelly) and 
learn the misery we brought upon the 
unfortunate people we sought to save, 
these miseries being greater than the 
cruelties inflicted by the slave-traders 
themselves. From all that he had read 
and heard, and from his knowledge of 
Oriental feeling, he had always thought 
that it would be impossible for us to 
do away with the Slave Trade unless we 
could close the market to which the 
slaves were supplied. It was often said, 
*« We suppressed the Slave Trade on the 
West Coast of Africa, why should we not 
do iton the East?” But not all the 
cruisers of the British Navy could have 
suppressed the Slave Trade on the West 
Coast of Africa if slavery had not been 
abolished in the West Indies and the 
United States, the great markets for 
slaves. Unless we could suppress the 
trade in Arabia, in Turkey, and in Egypt, 
we should find it impossible to do away 
with this infamous traffic, whatever steps 
we took in the way of cruisers and 
blockades. But, if we did not remain 
in Suakin for the suppression of the 
Slave Trade, why were we bound to 
remain there? We were bound to 
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remain there in order that no Foreign 
Power should possess itself of the place. 
We had the responsibility of governing 
Egypt and maintaining our communica- 
tions through the Red Sea to India and 
Australia, and when we saw every other 
European country snapping up every 
strategical position that was by any 
possibility left open to them, in order to 
appropriate it to their own service, he 
asked was this the time to abandon 
Suakin, which gave entrance by sea to 
the Eastern Soudan, and was absolutely 
necessary for the defence of Egypt? An 
hon.Member had referred tosomething he 
(Mr. J. M. Maclean) had once said in 
that House with regard to the annexa- 
tion of Burmah. He defended that 
annexation precisely for the reason he 
defended the holding of Suakin— because 
it was necessary to put an end to foreign 
intrigues in that country, and to secure 
the defence of India. For exactly 
similar reasons, he said that it was 
absolutely necessary that we should 
rule Egypt and continue to hold 
Suakin. But then, as we were there, 
surely it was time that we should 
abandon the barren and fruitless 
policy of simply remaining there, 
and saying that we would raise the 
siege of the town and continue to hold 
it, and that we would never do anything 
more. He regretted that the policy of 
this country with regard to the Soudan, 
since the death of General Gordon, had 
been a policy of despair. The Govern- 
ment declared that they adopted a 
purely defensive policy. We had cer- 
tain positions bequeathed to us, and we 
must continue to hold them; but was 
this to be the end of all our boasts that 
we had gone to Egypt in defence of the 
cause of trade and civilization through- 
out Eastern Africa? Why, he main- 
tained that the condition of the Soudan 
at that present moment was a disgrace 
to English rule. What opening had 
the Soudanese obtained for their trade, 
and what chance had they to enter into 
peaceful relations with us? Surely it 
was worth while for the Government to 
re-open relations with the Chiefs of the 
tribes, and prove to them that, if they 
would only have recourse to legitimate 
trade, we would do the utmost we could 
to insure the peace and prosperity of 
the Soudan. The Government were 
told by hon. Gentlemen that they had 
responsibility enough already, and why 
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should they take any more upon their 
shoulders? Why, it was this dread of 
responsibility which led to so many 
evils in everything we undertook, and 
why should we be afraid of responsi- 
bility ? The responsibilities of this coun- 
try, ruling as she did at the present 
moment over so vast an Empire, were 
infinitely smaller than they were 50 or 
60 years ago. We had now all the re- 
sources of India at our back, and had 
not an enemy there that we need dread, 
and we had Australia not only secure 
against attack, but able to give us 
assistance either in India or in Africa if 
we should wantit. Surely, then, we had 
power to advance our interests in Egypt 
and Eastern Africa, and we should not 
shrink from making the attempt. While 
he heartily approved of the resolution 
of the Government to hold Suakin, not 
only in the interest of Egypt, but of 
England, who was the real ruler of 
Egypt, he should be greatly pleased if 
the recommendation made by the hon. 
Member for Salford (Mr. Howorth) 
were accepted, and the Government 
showed a more far-reaching and gene- 
rous desire to reconcile the people of the 
Soudan to our rule, and to the ways of 
modern civilization. 

Mr. PAULTON (Durham, Bishop 
Auckland) said, he doubted very much 
whether Her Majesty's Government 
would derive much gratification from 
the speech they had just heard. Hon. 
Members on that (the Opposition) side 
of the House, however, might feel some 
satisfaction with that speech, for it 
showed very plainly what were the 
necessary results of the policy Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had undertaken. It 
was plain from the hon. Member’s (Mr. 
J. M. Maclean’s) remarks that the send- 
ing of British troops to Suakin would 
entail upon this country further opera- 
tions, such as we had had in the past. 
The hon. Member spoke of doing the 
work thoroughly at Suakin, and it was 
impossible to see how that statement 
could be reconciled with the statement 
of Her Majesty’s Government. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Under Secre- 
tary of State appeared to have given up 
the whole case of the Government, be- 
cause he declared that Suakin was in no 
need of defence at all. 

Sir JAMES FERGUSSON said, the 
hon. Gentleman had misunderstood him. 
He did not say that Suakin had no need 
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of defence, but that there was no danger 
of its being taken. 

Mr. PAULTON said, that was pre- 
cisely the same thing. If the place was 
in no danger of being taken it could not 
be said to be in any need of additional 
defence. The place was in no danger 
of its being deprived of its water supply, 
and what was going to happen there? 
Why, Her Majesty’s troops would, no 
doubt, be able to drive back the Arabs 
from their entrenchments, and it was 
possible that the outworks of Suakin 
might be extended a certain distance, 
but the Arabs would only retire for a 
few miles, and the moment they had an 
opportunity would return again. Our 
policy could only result in one of two 
things—either the most useless and 
wanton slaughter, such as we had 
already had, or a permanent English 
garrison at Suakin. With regard to 
the renewed slaughter policy he felt 
very strongly. He had seen a great 
deal of the horrible slaughter that went 
on in connection with the previous ex- 
pedition, and he could fully bear out the 
observations of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
that the expeditions which we had un- 
dertaken against these Arabs had been 
absolutely useless. Suakin was spoken 
of asimportant for strategical purposes, 
but it was very difficult to find out what 
strategical advantage the position of 
Suakin gave to its possessors. It was 
said that a Foreign Power might take 
possession of it if we abandoned it, and 
all he could say was that, if any 
Foreign Power did take it, he wished 
them joy of it. He was sure that 
France, for one, was far from desiring 
anything of the kind. The hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Oldham (Mr. 
Maclean) had spoken cf the necessity of 
re-opening communication with the in- 
terior; but by this policy which we 
were commencing, of hostility and 
stirring up difficulty with the tribes of 
the Soudan, we were doing everything 
we could to prevent the opening of 
a trade in those regions. He believed 
if Suakin were abandoned its inhabi- 
tants would experience no difficulty with 
the tribesmen. He did not think there 
was the slightest danger of the slaughter 
of the inhabitants, because, as the hon. 
Member for Kirkcaldy had pointed out, 
the majority of them were Mahome- 
dans, and such persons as would be fully 
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disposed to co-operate with the tribes 
in the trade which they desired to carry 
on. They were told, when General 
Graham’s expedition went to the relief 
of Tokar, that the operations entered 
upon were to prevent the massacre of the 
garrison. Well, the expedition achieved 
its object after a most appalling 
slaughter of the bravest men in the 
country, and, when Tokar was reached, 
it was found that the garrison were on 
the best possible terms with the Arabs. 
A few huts were demolished, the arms 
of the Arabs were taken away, and 
all their ammunition destroyed; but 
nothing else was done, and the result 
of that vast expenditure of money was 
absolutely nil. The Egyptian troops 
were perfectly well able to hold Suakin, 
and he concurred with the remarks 
which had been made on the improve- 
ment of the Egyptian Army. He wished 
in this matter to give the greatest pos- 
sible credit to General Grenfell and 
others, who had done very much to re- 
organize the Egyptian Army; but he 
thought we were going the wrong way 
towards maintaining the efficiency of 
that Army by adopting the policy of 
sending British troops to their support 
whenever they had an obvious duty to 
perform, giving them no opportunity of 
showing whether or not they were 
efficient for the purpose. They had 
had it clearly stated that it was not 
from the Egyptian Government that 
this demand was made for British 
troops. An admission had been ex- 
tracted from the right hon. Gentleman 
the First Lord of the Treasury that this 
step was taken on the initiative of the 
British Government; and, for his own 
part, he believed that it had been en- 
tirely arranged at Cairo, and the 
obvious result of this step seemed to 
be so futile and useless that he had 
felt bound to utter this protest against 
it. The remarks made by Lord Salis- 
bury were extremely pertinent. Speak- 
ing on a Vote of Censure in ‘‘ another 
place,’’ on the 12th of February, 1884, 
Lord Salisbury said— 

‘* It is idle to hope that any real impediment 
to the slave traffic can be interposed by the at- 
tempt to control the shores of the Red Sea, and 
to imagine that in so unwholesome a climate 
your ships can at all times of the year prevent 
the passage across by which the Slave Trade is 
maintained.”’—(3 Hansard, [284] 575.) 

That was the view at that time of the 
present Prime Minister, and if that be 
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still the view it was, no doubt, the view 
of Her Majesty’s Government. There- 
fore, the retention of Suakin could not 
have, in the opinion of the Prime 
Minister, any appreciable effect upon 
the Slave Trade. He (Mr. Paulton) did 
not hear from the right hon. Gentleman 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs one word or argument in favour 
of retaining Suakin. The right hon. 
Gentleman fully admitted that nothing 
could be done in the neighbourhood of 
Suakin towards the suppression of the 
Slave Trade. He believed the right hon. 
Gentleman the Under Secretary spoke 
of negotiations and operations in the 
neighbourhood of Jeddah. 

Sm JAMES FERGUSSON : I never 
said that nothing was done in the neigh- 
bourhood of Suakin towards the suppres- 
sion of the Slave Trade. On the con- 
trary, I said a great deal had been done. 
Dhows have been fitted out under 
British crews, and I have before me a 
list of 13 vessels taken in two years by 
one of these dhows. 

Mr. PAULTON said, he did not hear 
the right hon. Baronet mention those 
facts ; but he understood it was agreed 
on all sides that the naval operations in 
the neighbourhood of Suakin had done 
very little, if anything, to diminish the 
Slave Trade. But even supposing that 
some good had been done by the naval 
operations in the Red Sea in reference 
to the suppression of the Slave Trade, 
he maintained that the results of the re- 
tention of Suakin by British troops were 
not worth the loss of treasure and the 
bodily suffering which ensued. They 
had received indications of the policy 
which would be pressed on the Govern- 
ment. When they had driven the Arabs 
to a short distance from Suakin, the 
Government would have pressed upon 
them the necessity of keeping a garri- 
son at Suakin in order to maintain the 
position. And so the old story would 
goon. Noone blamed more strongly 
than he did, in his humble way, the 
policy, or, it might be said, want of 

licy, of the Government of the right 

on. Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone). He de- 
ag and regretted it most deeply. 

ut that policy had some excuse; no 
doubt it was a policy of vacillation, but 
the very fact of it being such a policy 
showed that the operations were under- 
taken unwillingly; every means were 
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resorted to to obviate war it was said 
there was necessity for. At any rate we 
had gained something by it; we had 
gained experience that ought to have 
been of value to the Government in the 
present circumstances. He regretted 
to find that the experience—the miser- 
able, sad, and deplorable experience— 
which was gained in those two years 
had been entirely lost on the Govern- 
ment, and he wished to enter his 
strongest protest against the resumption 
of a policy which was so disastrous, not 
only to this country, but to the best inte- 
rests of Egypt and the Soudan. 

Lorv CHARLES BERESFORD 
(Marylebone, E.) said, that surely the 
question of the policy of retaining 
Suakin depended entirely on what we 
were going to do in Egypt. If we 
were going to remain in Egypt it was 
imperative that we must keep a 
garrison at Suakin, because, if we did 
not, the Mahdi’s host would soon appear 
in Egypt. They would appear there 
a great deal quicker if we gave u 
Suakin than if we did not. He 
as to the horrors of the war in which 
we were last engaged. It was a most 
painful thing to have to shoot down 
and to destroy one of the most gallant 
enemies ever opposed to English arms. 
At the same time he believed our inter- 
vention at that time wasnecessary. He 
believed it was necessary to send English 
troops to stiffen the garrison that was at 
Suakin at this moment, because, if we 
did not, we stood a very good chance of 
the garrison there being unable to “ee 
with the fanatical men they had to fight 
against. He appealed to hon. Members 
opposite whether it would not be a 
grave thing to this country, which was 
actually supporting the Government of 
Egypt, and which was actually responsible 
for Suakin being in the possession of the 
Egyptians, if the troops sent out to retake 
the Wells were not competent to do so? 
He conceived that by sending a regi- 
mentortwo out the garrison would be able 
to recapture the Wells. On the other 
hand, if the troops at Suakin were 
beaten—and he conceived there was 
every likelihood of them being beaten if 
they undertook aggressive action 
against the Arabs—we might have to 
send out six or seven regiments. In 
such a case our expenses and responsi- 
bilities would be enormously increased, 
and then we should only be very much 
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in the same position as now. What was 
best to be done was a very difficult ques- 
tion to decide. His own opinion was 
that we should never get the Soudan 
question, which had become a fanatical 
and a religious question, settled until 
we gave a Company, independent of our 
Government, a Charter similar to that 
givento the East India Company, and 
allowed them to begin commerce in the 
way the East India Company did, which 
was more or less at the point of the 
bayonet. [ Cries of ‘Oh, oh !”"] Per- 
haps he put it in the wrong way. 
[ Cries of “No!” ] Well, the result had 
not been very bad in India. We had 
got a very great trade with India, and 
he did not think there were many 
Englishmen who would care to give up 
India. Our merchants went out to 
India and had bayonets to defend their 
merchandize. The Natives, however, 
gradually came in and began to buy. 
He believed that if the same method 
were carried out in the Soudan—if we 
allowed a Company to get a Charter 
—we should have an enormous trade 
developed between that cvuntry and 
this. Until that was done we would 
never have real peace in the Soudan, 
and we would always have the diffi- 
cultices under which we had laboured 
for years. He had always, publicly 
and privately, expressed the opinion 
that our going to Egypt was a mistake. 
The reason why we went to Egypt was, in 
his opinion, a mistaken reason; it was 
that we were afraid of the Suez Canal 
being blocked intime of war. But surely 
anyone who knew anything about it 
would say that the best thing to do in 
time of war was to block up the Canal. 
He believed it was a Conservative 
Government which entered into some 
sort of Convention which could never be 
carried out when war was declared. Any 
Minister upon the Treasury Bench would 
not dare to say that the Convention would 
be null and void if war were declared ; 
personally, he certainly considered it 
wouldbe. Hementioned this because he 
believed that the question of the reten- 
tion of Suakin depended upon what 
the policy was going to be with regard 
to Egypt, and he held most firmly that 
we had no right to think of giving up 
Suakin unless we also intended to give 
up Egypt. If we were to give up 
Suakin we must increase our forces in 
Egypt. Our responsibility would in- 
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crease, and we should have to enor- 
mously increase our expenditure with 
no good result whatever. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
(Stirling, &c.), said, he desired to make 
a few observations to the Committee by 
way of explaining the exact grounds 
upon which his right hon. Friend the 
Member for Newcastle-upon-Tyne (Mr. 
John Morley) had moved the reduction 
of this Vote. His right hon. Friend at 
the commencement of the discussion 
made some observations upon the 
general question, and asked the 
Government for an explanation of 
their policy. It was not until the 
Government had had an opportunity of 
stating what their policy was intended 
tolead to, that his right hon. Friend 
moved a reduction of the Vote. The fact 
was that they had not been able to dis- 
cern that the Government had any fixed 
purpose in the matter whatever. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
of State for War (Mr. E. Stanhope) 
was very loud in disclaiming any 
secret purpose. They did not ac- 
euse the Government of having any 
secret purpose, but what they were 
afraid of was that there was no pur- 
pose whatever in view. It was a ques- 
tion, fortunately, which could be dis- 
cussed, it seemed to him, without any 
regard for Party considerations or Party 
interest. It was quite true that it was 
a former Government which practically 
brought us into the position in which 
we were at Suakin ; but the right hon. 
Gentleman the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs (Sir James Fer- 
gusson) had distinctly stated that the 
present Government had encouraged 
the Egyptian Government to remain at 
Suakin, so that there could be no matter 
of reproach between the two Govern- 
ments. He (Mr. Campbell-Bannerman) 
was free to own that, in his humble 
opinion, the whole of our policy in Egypt 
within the last half-dozen years had 
been one series of mistakes. Of course 
the mistakes were committed with the 
best motives and intentions. Indeed, 
he believed it would not have been pos- 
sible within the capacity of most men 
to have avoided them. But let them 
not indulge in any recriminations of the 
sort, because such recriminations did 
not advance the country one step from 
the position in which it found itself, and 
Her Majesty’s' Government had, at least, 
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been long enough in Office to have made 
up their own minds on the subject, and 
to have formed conclusions as to what 
ought to be done. With regard to the 
immediate operation which was pro- 
posed, he confessed he did not share the 
fears expressed in some quarters as to 
its successful result. The Government 
had had the opportunity of consulting, 
perhaps, two of the most capable men 
who could be found—Oolonel Kitchener 
and General Grenfell—and if they acted 
on the advice of those officers he 
should say we ought to feel every con- 
fidence as to the result of the operation, 
whatever it might be. Upon that point 
let him say that as several hon. Members 
had spoken of the Egyptian troops 
having been used, and dl been 
found to fail, he understood they were 
entirely Black troops who would be 
used at Suakin, and the Black troops 
had not been found to fail when put 
to the test. What seemed to him to be 
the most important point was, even sup- 
posing this operation was successful, 
what would occur. Having driven the 
enemy away from Suakin we were to 
retire. Having succeeded in the pur- 
pose we had in view we would with- 
draw, but our troops would not have 
gone far on their way up the Red Sea 
when the very men we had chased away 
would be around Suakin again. He did 
not see what ultimate advantage was 
achieved by the whole proceeding ; 
therefore, we had to consider: What 
do we stay at Suakin for; and is it a 
good policy for us to remain in the 
occupation of Suakin? That was the 
real point at present before the Com- 
mittee. One thing was abundantly 
clear on the slightest examination of 
the Blue Books which had been pre- 
sented to the House, and that was that 
our retention of Suakin had had no 

alpable effect onthe Slave Trade. The 

lue Books contained some most re- 
markable Papers from Colonel Schaefer, 
who was a most competent officer, and 
who described the state of things as 
being as bad as it ever was. Colonel 
Schaefer said there was absolutely a 
glut of slaves at Jeddah. He said 
that he sent a man ashore accompanied 
by an Egyptian officer in uniform, so 
that there could beno mistaking the party 
for Natives. They asked a boatman 
whom they casually met whether they 
could buy a slave, and this man directed 
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them to 18 houses, in all of which they 
found an excellent choice of slaves. 
This was what was going on at Jeddah, 
and it proved that we had notin any 
way succeeded in closing the slave 
market. As Colonel Schaefer, with 
great common sense, pointed out, there 
were only two ways of dealing with 
the Slave Trade. One was to go to the 
source, and the other was to close the 
market. To go to the source was 
impossible, but to close the market, 
if that was to be done at all, must be 
done by influencing the Turkish Go- 
vernment. It had been said that 
some efforts had been made in that 
direction. Certainly this was a pecu- 
liarly favourable time for some strong 
and united effort in that direction. 
Public opinion, not only in this country, 
but in Europe generally, had been 
much arou on the subject of the 
African Slave Trade by Cardinal Lavi- 
gerie and other men, who had in 
the most public-spirited and philan- 
thropic manner directed attention to it. 
He ventured to say that by efforts 
in that direction far more would be done 
towards remedying the lamentable state 
of things in Southern Soudan than by 
any military occupation of Suakin, either 
by ourselves or by any Egyptian force. 
His hon. Friend the Member for Old- 
ham (Mr. J. M. Maclean) made a state- 
ment from which he could not help ex- 
pressing his dissent. The hon. Gentleman 
said that of late years we had been 
failing in whatever we undertook. He 
(Mr. Campbell-Bannerman) did not see 
any failure in any undertaking of this 
country on which the country had 
thoroughly made up its mind. Where 
we had failed was where we had gone 
blundering on, dealing only with the 
necessities of the hour, without any de- 
finite or fixed policy, and it was because 
of the danger of that occurring in this 
instance that he and his hon. Friends 
ventured to appeal to Her Majesty’s 
Government, e bad been in Suakin 
—or the Egyptian Government, which 
came to very much the same thing—for 
several years. Now there arose an 
emergency ; something had to be done. 
Let this necessity be the occasion of the 
country making up its mind upon this 
subject. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
(Paddington, 8S.) said, he quite agreed 
with the right hon. Gentleman the 
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Member for the Stirling Burghs (Mr. 


Campbell-Bannerman) that nothing 
could be more fatal than to go blunder- 
ing on; that nothing could be more fatal 
than to adopt a policy suited merely to 
the needs of the passing hour, without 
the smallest consideration as to what 
might be the result of that policy in the 
immediate future. He could well un- 
derstand that the right hon. Gentleman 
gave utterance to such a remark. That 
remark must be based on the right hon. 
Gentleman’s most terrible, the most 
bitter, the most mortifying experience 
as a Minister ; and, that being so, it was 
a remark the Committee would do well 
to take to heart. Not only was it a 
remark which came well from the right 
hon. Gentleman, but it was a remark 
which ought to appeal with peculiar 
force to right hon. Gentlemen who were 
sitting on the Treasury Bench. In the 
last Parliament but one he, in hishumble 
capacity, was associated with his right 
hon. Friends in protesting vigorously, 
month after month, and sometimes 
week after week, against the blundering 
policy which was pursued by the Go- 
vernment of which the right hon.Gentle- 
man who had just spoken was a Member. 
They held at that time, and they asserted 
freely, that nothing could be more fatal 
than to proceed in Egypt without mak- 
ing up their minds as to what should be 
the definite policy of this country, The 
whole sum and substance of the accusa- 
tions brought against the Government, 
accusations which were largely sup- 
ported by the House, and largely sup- 

orted in the country, was that the 

overnment had no policy whatever, 
that they had not made up their minds 
what they would do with the Soudan, 
and that until they did make up their 
minds on that subject it was improper 
for the House of Commons to vote Sup- 
plies. He had heard several speeches 
delivered in the House that afterncon, 
and he had made himself acquainted 
with the tenour of some of the speeches 
delivered before he came down to the 
House. He owned he had great sym- 
pathy indeed—whether it was more than 
hereditary sympathy he could not say— 
with the Motion made by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne (Mr. John Morley) as a 
protest against the sending of British 
troops to Suakin. His memory was very 
fresh indeed as to the struggle which the 
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Opposition in the year 1885 made—he 
thought at an Afternoon Sitting —against 
the sending of British troops to Suakin 
by the Government of which the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. John Morley) was 
a Member, The speeches made on 
that occasion by Sir Stafford Northcote, 
by the right hon. Gentleman the pre- 
sent President of the Board of Trade 
(Sir Michael Hicks-Beach), and others, 
taking up practically the arguments 
which had been used more or less 
on both sides of the House this after- 
noon, were most instructive. The 
Motion of refusal to grant Supplies was 
made by the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Northampton (Mr. Labou- 
chere) much on the ground on which the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Neweastle-upon-Tyne had made the 
same Motion that afternoon. The hon. 
Member for Northampton had the 
pleasure and the pride of leading into 
the Lobby the entire Tory Party of that 
time, and of coming within an ace, or 
rather within 15 votes, of defeating the 
Government of the day. He (Lord. 
Randolph Churchill) thought he should 
be able to show the Committee by one 
or two extracts, or, at any rate, by 
one extract, from the speech of the 
noble Lord the Member for Rossendale 
(the Marquess of Hartington) how very 
dangerous it was to think tbat by merely 
sending an expedition to Suakin, in 
order to defeat and disperse the rebels, 
we would secure the permanent safety 
of that place. But before he turned to 
that, he desired to allude to a remark 
which fell from the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Oldham (Mr. J. 
Maclean). The hon. Gentleman said he 
understood that the remark of the 
right hon. Gentleman the First Lord of 
the Treasury, to the effect that the British 
troops were to go to Suakin and then 
return to Cairo was merely to be taken 
in a financial sense, and the right hon. 
Gentleman the First Lord of the Treasury 
seemed to cheer that observation. And 
then the hon. Member for Oldham 
went on to say—‘‘ And the cost of that 
expedition will naturally fall upon 
Egypt.” Why? He was at a loss to 
know. He had never heard anyone 
argue, or attempt to argue, that Egypt 
as it existed at present—Egypt proper 
—had any interest whatever in Suakim. 
It had none whatever. He did not 
know whether the Government would 
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support that assertion. Oertainly it was 
an assertion which, in the bye-gone days 
to which he had alluded, would have 
commanded the support of those who 
now sat upon the Treasury Bench. 
What interest had the Government of 
Cairo—what interest had the rulers over 
what might be called t proper — 
in the holding of Suskin fe ioe of 
none; absolutely none. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Oldham, having asserted that 
the cost would naturally fall on Egypt, 
went on to prove that the United King- 
dom of Great Britain had an immense 
interest in the holding of Suakin. That 
seemed an intelligible proposition. That 
roposition had a great deal of argument 
in its favour, but if Great Britain had a 
great interest in the holding of Suakin, 
why shouid the cost of the operation 
naturally fall on Egypt? Egyptian 
finance was embarrassed ; it had been 
extricated from insolvency with great 
difficulty ; and if that was so, and if it 
could be admitted that Egypt had no 
direct interest of her own in the holding 
of Suakin, and if it was asserted that 
the United Kingdom had a great inte- 
rest in the holding of that place, how 
could they argue that the cost of the 
expedition should naturally fall on 
Egypt? He protested against such a 
doctrine. What did it come to? It 
came to this—that these expeditions 
were undertaken, and hon. Members, 
like the hon. Member for Oldham, were 
of opinion that the cost should naturally 
fall on Egypt. Egypt, under pressure 
of our representations, might pay the 
cost, but sooner or later Egypt would 
not be able to pay. Then she would 
come down on the British Exchequer to 
make up the deficit. The Committee 
seemed inclined to be forgetful of what 
had happened. We had had to make 
good sums of money again and again 
on account of the shortcomings of the 
Egyptian Budget. Not long ago we 
had to make good the sum of £500,000 
which Egypt had undertaken to pay. 
The odds were very considerably in favour 
of the cost of this expedition ultimately 
falling on this country. But the cost of 
the expedition seemed to him to be not 
the only point which was to be taken 
into consideration. He understood that 
the right hon. Gentleman the Under 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs (Sir James 
Fergusson) had announced that the 
Egyptian Army was to be increased, and 
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that that increase was to cost theRevenue 
of Egypt some £52,000 a-year. £52,000 
was not much to this country, accus- 
tomed as it was to voting away vast 
sums of money, but £52,000 toa Budget 
like that of Egypt, which was balanced 
within a few shillings, was a very 
considerable sum, so that not orly 
would Egypt be put to the cost of 
the transport of these troops to 
Suakin and back, but also it 
appeared that on account of this Suakin 

xpedition, and of the position, gene- 
rally, of the Soudanese Arabs around 
Suakin and on the frontier of the Nile, 
the Egyptian Army was to be largely 
increased. He thought the policy of 
increasing the military charges which 
Egypt proper was to bear was very dan- 
gerous. It would bring about a state of 
things in Egypt which would lead to 
great difficulty—it would bring about 
what we had been most anxious to avoid 
—namely, International interference. 
International interference in Egypt 
always took the form of exertions on the 
part of the Powers to make further exac- 
tions from the Egyptian people. He 
protested against the doctrine, which 
appeared to be the doctrine of the Go- 
vernment, that the cost of the holding of 
Suakin was to fall on the Egyptian 
Revenue. If that proposition was put 
forward, it must be supported by the 
convincing argument that Egypt had a 
direet interest in the holding of Suakin 
against the Soudanese Arabs, and that 
unless it was held against the Soudanese 
Arabs in the interest of Egypt the whole 
safety of that country would be im- 
perilled. The hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Oldham said that we ought 
to hold Suakin, because it was wise for 
this country, or, at any rate, it was of 
the utmost importance to this country to 

revent other people going there. He 
Believed that the hon. Gentleman alluded 
to the French and the Italians, and that 
he also spoke of a possible German or 
Turkish occupation. He (Lord Randolph 
Churchill) did not say it was a policy 
which he should be prepared to support, 
but he thought strong argument could 
be adduced for rendering the position of 
Great Britain on the Red Sea a very 
strong and formidable position. But he 
did not think the position was rendered 
strong by sending a battalion of Scottish 
Borderers there. If it was intended to 
go in for a great policy of making 2ur- 
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selves masters of the ports of the Red 
Sea not held by other Powers, he could 
understand the proposition being made 
for the despatch of large military and 
naval forces. That he could quite under- 
stand. He thought it might be a risky 
policy for the Government to go in for 
atthe present day, but, at any rate, there 
was much to be said for it. But what 
were we doing at the present moment? 
We were sending a small detachment— 
a force of some 500 men, without auxi- 
liaries and without Cavalry—a small 
detachment of Infantry to reinforce 
Native troops who, he supposed, num- 
bered some 1,500. [Mr. E. Srannore: 
More.] Certainly under 3,000. [Mr. 
E. Srannorz: More.] Well, that did 
not strengthen the ground of the Govern- 
ment. He could understand that 500 
British troops might be a valuable rein- 
forcement to 1,000 or 1,500 Natives, but 
if there was a force of over 3,000, or even 
4,000, then it seemed to him that 500 
British troops might be as a drop in the 
ocean, and very inadequate for the pur- 
pose of stiffening the Aghting qualities 
of the Native troops. The right hon. 
Gentleman the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury had said that these troops were to 
go to Suakin, and, having stiffened the 
courage of the Native troops, they were 
to dislodge the besiegers of the town. 
But to dislodge the besiegers of Suakin 
was no new matter. It had been found 
that these besiegers were difficult people 
to dislodge. They had before been dis- 
lodged with the greatest possible effort 
and at the greatest possible cost, and the 
moment they had been dislodged, or at 
the moment we had retired, they had 
returned. This had happened not 
once, but no less than three times. 
The Arabs had been dislodged from 
their position three times, but. three 
times they had returned just as if they 
had never been there before. Yet it 
appeared that we were going to with- 
draw our troops the moment the be- 
siegers had been dislodged, in spiteof the 
fact that, according to all experience, the 
besiegers were perfectly certain to return 
the moment we left. He appealed to the 
Government, with their previous experi- 
ence and their previous knowledge on 
this question, and bearingin mind theline 
they took when they sat in Opposition 
against just the same sort of policy which 
seemed to be adopted at the present 
moment—he appealed to the Govern- 
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ment to give the Committee a pledge as 
to what was really to be the nature of 
the operations which the British troops 
were going to undertake. Were they 
going to be satisfied with going to 
uakin, fighting the Avoke, and 
slaughtering, no doubt, a good many 
of them, and then going away? If that 
was so, would the Government say on 
what ground they believed that Suakin 
would be a bit safer or a bit freer from 
attack after our troops came away than 
it was at the present moment? Now, 
he wished to quote to the Committee a 
assage from a speech of the noble 
rd the Member for Rossendale (the 
Marquess of Hartington), made on the 
15th of March, 1884. The speech was 
made in the very debate to which he 
had already alluded, when they were 
very nearly successful in putting the 
Liberal Government in a minority. 
The noble Marquess seemed to have 
taken up exactly the same position 
which the Government took up now— 
namely, that the mere sending of troops 
for the dislodgment of the besiegers 
would be all that was necessary, and 
that then Suakin would be perfectly 
safe. The noble Lord said—and he 
asked the attention of the right hon. 
Gentleman the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury to the words, for they were very 
interesting— 
‘*We are asked what is the object of the 


Force which is still in the neighbourhood of 
| Suakin. I maintain that that Force has already 





probably—for we have no certain information 
| —accomplished one of the main objects of its 
mission, and the safety of the port of Suakin 
and the coast of the Red Sea in that neighbour- 
hood is now probably entirely secured; and I 
maintain that it could not have been so secured 
while the large armed force assembled under 

Osman Di was still in the immediate 
' vicinity of Suakin, not only threatening it by 
their presence, but openly and distinctly avow- 
ing their intention to attack it.”—(3 Hansard, 
[285] 1723.) 
That precisely described the situation at 
the present moment. ‘Ihe noble Lord 
had a right to be confident, because he 
had not got the experience we had. 
The noble Lord might then have thought 
a military demonstration in that part of 
the world would have contributed to the 
permanent security of Suakin. What 
was the state of the case? Nearly all 
the features of the attack upon Suakin 
which the noble Lord had to deal with 
were reproduced at the present moment. 
He did not know whether the forces of 
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the Arabs were so strong now as then. 
That was a point upon which we had no 
certain information ; but, apart from 
that question, the danger of Suakin 
was very much the same as it was at 
the time when the noble Lord was re- 
sponsible for sending a military expedi- 
tion, when he cleared the neighbour- 
hood of the attacking forces, and told 
the House of Commons that the safety 
of the port of Suakin and the coast of 
the Red Sea in that neighbourhood 
was entirely secured. The noble Lord 
said— 

‘That great object has probably been ac- 
complished, and the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Sir Stafford Northcote) wants to 
know whether the English Force is going to 
be immediately re-embarked. But, Sir, before 
a decision is come to upon that point, we think it 
would be desirable that the Government should 
have some more certain information as to the 
state of the country, and as to whether there is 
still any hostile gathering of the tribes threat- 
ening the security of Suakin.” —(Jdid.) 


The noble Lord was more cautious than 
the present Government were disposed 
to be, because he would not pledge 
himself to re-embark the British Forces 
the moment the besiegers had been dis- 
lodged. But that was a pledge he 
understood the right hon. Gentleman 
the First Lord of the Treasury had 
given. The troops were to go to 
Suakin ; they were to clear the place of 
the attacking force, and then they were 
to return, totally irrespective of the 
state of the country. That was indeed 
a most important question, and he 
should not have thought it necessary to 
have troubled the Committee that after- 
noon if he had not so clearly before his 
mind the whole of the incidents of the 
former expedition. They were so fresh 
that he wondered that the Government 
had not them clearly before their minds. 
The determination to send a British 
force to Suakin—a small British foree— 
seemed to him to be the beginning of the 
letting out of the waters. In this matter 
a very good principle for the Government 
to adopt was principtis obsta. We had 
been, as far as we could, pursuing, 
and hoping that we might pursue, the 
policy of gradually withdrawing our 
troops from Egypt. He did not know 
whether the gradual withdrawal was a 

licy which commended itself to every- 

ody on his side of the House; with 
that he had nothing to do. That policy 
was the announced policy, and immense 


Lord Randolph Churchill 
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success had attended that policy. Ifhon. 
Memberscompared the garrison of British 
troops in Egypt in 1885 with what it was 
now they would find that an immense 
success had attended that pow. Cer- 
tainly it was a policy to which he, for one, 
was strongly attached. He would fifty 
times sooner send troops to Uairo than 
to Suakin. At any rate, they knew the 
duties the troops would have to perform 
at Cairo; they knew there was more or 
less probability that we might get them 
away from there in a certain time; but 
when once we began these operations 
in the Soudan there was no limit we 
could possibly foresee as to our respon- 
sibilities. We must recollect that a 
victory over the besiegers was not cer- 
tain. When British troops were fighting 
with Native soldiers the Native soldiers 
before now had been seized with panic, 
and had fled, and in their flight had 
carried away British soldiers with them. 
Suppose this slender force of British 
troops was to be unsuccessful in dis- 
lodging the enemy. We were bound 
to take that into consideration. It was 
not quite certain that 500 British troops 
with some 3,000 or 4,000 Native allies 
would be successful against the fol- 
lowers of Osman Digna. What would 
be the result of such an event as that? 
The hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Oldham was very brave and courageous 
in the views he advocated that day. 
The hon. Gentleman said—‘‘ Why be 
afraid of an enterprize which was neces- 
sary, and might develop into an enter- 
prize for the total conquest of the Sou- 
dan.” He (Lord Randolph Churchill) 
confessed that he was afraid of that, 
and he did not know how those sitting 
at present on the Ministerial side of the 
House would explain to their constitu- 
ents why they supported the repetition 
of a policy which he thought did great 
harm to the Party opposite. He was not 
ashamed to confess his cowardice. He 
was very much afraid of any repetition 
whatever—he was very much afraid of 
any commencement of a repetition of 
the operations of British troops in the 
Soudan. He could quite understand 
what he might call the slovenly policy 
of preventing, with our naval forces, 
Arabs taking the town of Suakin. He 
admitted it was a policy to be criticized ; 
but he looked upon it as a thousand 
times better than the policy of begin- 
ning to send British troops to that part 
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of the world. We were accustomed to 
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say in our homely lan e that a 
burnt child dreaded the fire. But Her 
Majesty’s Government was not the burnt 
child. There [pointing to the Front 
Opposition Bench] was the burnt child, 
and he was certain that no power on 
earth, not even the ibility or the 
probability of repealing the Union, 
would induce right hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite to make another expedition to 
the Soudan. There was the burnt child; 
and he appealed to the present Govern- 
ment, before it was too late, to recon- 
sider most carefully its determination 
to hold Suakin by British troops. He 
could not see what real success was to 
attend our efforts. He was certain that 
the cost would ultimately fall on the 
British Treasury, and he could not see 
what material gain we were going to 
make as compared with the situation as 
it existed at the present moment. He 
thought the House of Commons, even if 
they were not successful in persuading 
the Government to reconsider their deci- 
sion, were right in discussing this grave 
question, because, undoubtedly, with the 
knowledge hon. Members possessed of 
the intentions of the Government, if 
they had not discussed these proceed- 
ings, the responsibility of the proceed- 
ings would have rested on the House of 
Commons, and not on the Government 
alone. Quite apart from any Party 
considerations—he did not think these 
Egyptian matters ought to be Party 
matters--quite apart from any Party 
feeling whatever, with the information 
at his disposal, he was glad that a pro- 
test had been raised on this occasion, 
and he strongly joined in the protest 
against the despatch of another expedi- 
tion of this character after the bitter 
and mortifying experience we Lad of 
previous enterprizes of the same kind. 
Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrs) (Strand, 
Westminster): Sir, 1 have listened with 
great interest to this debate, which has 
now lasted four and a-half hours, on a 
question, I admit, of very great import- 
ance. The noble Lord who has just sat 


down (Lord Randolph Churchill) has 
asked us whether this is the beginnin 

of other operations in the Soudan, zm | 
has protested against the course which 
Her Majesty’s Government propose to 
take, on the ground that it is the 
beginning of operations in the Soudan. 
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Now, I think nothing could have been 
more clear than the statement made by 
my right hon. Friend the Secretary of 
State for War (Mr. E. Stanhope) that the 
sole object of the transfer or removal of 
some British troops from Cairo to Suakin 
is to insure the relief of Suakin from an 
attack which is now being made on it, 
and which threatens the security of that 
town and its population. The alter- 
native which is suggested to us by those 
opposed to that policy is, that we should 
withdraw altogether from Suakin. What 
would be the result of that withdrawal ? 

Lorv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
I did not suggest that. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: That is the 
course suggested by right hon. Gentle- 
men opposite. { Cries of “‘No, no!”] I 
venture to assert that unless we with- 
draw from Suakin at the present 
moment in the presence of the enemy 
which has already interfered with the 
supply of water to the town, some steps 
must be taken by which the enemy 
itself should be compelled to withdraw. 
Therefore, those who object to the 
course the Government have thought it 
necessary to take must be prepared for 
the other alternative, which means that 
we should withdraw in the presence of 
the enemy. Now, we have been chal- 
lenged as to our policy. The policy of 
Her Majesty’s Government with regard 
to Egypt has been set out clearly in the 
Convention we endeavoured to arrive 
at with the Porte, and which means that 
so soon as adequate security for peace in 
Egypt has been provided, Her Majesty’s 
Government desire to withdraw alto- 
gether from that country. That policy 
is clearly defined in the Convention 
which Sir Henry Drummond Wolff 
endeavoured to draw up, and there has 
been no variation of or departure from 
that policy. The noble Lord (Lord 
Randolph Churchill) has referred to 
events which occurred in 1884 when a 
large expedition was sent out from this 
country in order to deal with the Sou- 
danese insurrection. There is all the 
difference in the world between the pro- 
posal which is now about to take effect 
and that which the noble Lord the 
Member for Rosendale (the Marquess of 
Hartington) advocated from this Bench. 
In this case we are assured by those on 
whom we can place absolute reliance 
that the measures that are about to be 
taken will be successful for the purpose 
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they haye in view, that there will be 
no necessity whatever for the continu- 
ance of the British Force in Suakin, 
and that the result will be to give 
security to the town of Suakin, just as 
the result of repelling attacks has been 
to give security to the place during the 
last two or three years. The noble 
Lord (Lord Randolph Churchill) has 
referred to the increase contemplated 
in the Army of Egypt. That is an 
increase which is about to be made at 
the instance of the Egyptian authorities 
themselves ; but I may remind the noble 
Lord of what has been accomplished 
since we have been responsible for the 
policy, if I may so call it, of the Govern- 
mentof Egypt. The cost of the Army of 
Egypt in 1886 was £503,000 ; in 1888 it 
was £309,000; and the reduction which 
has been effected in the two years 
that Her Majesty’s present Government 
have been in Office, so far as the English 
Army of Occupation is concerned, has 
been one-half of the strength of the 
Force, while the charge to the Exche- 

uer of Egypt has been reduced from 
2200,000 to £110,000. We have been 
asked why there is any necessity to hold 
Suakin. Our reply is that, in the opi- 
nion of the Egyptian Government, 
Suakin is necessary for the security and 
safety of Egypt, and those who are ac- 
quainted with Egypt, and are capable 
of giving an opinion which is worth 
having upon a question of this kind— 
Gentlemen like the noble and gallant 
Lord the Member for East Marylebone 
(Lord Charles Beresford )—will bear out 
that view. But whether that be a 
correct view or not, that is the present 
view and deliberate opinion of the 
Egyptian Government itself, and one for 
which they are responsible. Now, we 
have been asked whether this expedi- 
tion will result in the permanent security 
of Suakin. That is the view of the 
military authorities on the spot. They 
are deliberately of that opinion, and I 
confess I regard their judgment as of 
greater value than that of ordinary 
laymen. They are of opinion that the 
course they propose to take now will re- 
sult in a permanent security of Suakin, 
and in the permanent relief of Suakin 
from the attacks of those Arabs who are 
now threatening the place. We have 
no intention whatever of blundering on 
as the noble Lord said. 


Mr. W. HH. Smith 
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Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
I did not say that. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: The distinct 
policy of the Government is indicated in 
the Convention to which I have referred. 
We should not be justified in the posi- 
tion we occupy in pt in allowing 

pt to be overcome by any temporary 
misfortune, any temporary difficulty in 
which she might be involved on her 
frontier. But we believe in the 
strengthening of the Egyptian Adminis- 
tration ; we believe in the strengthening, 
so far as its capacity for warlike pur- 
poses is concerned, of the Egyptian 
Army, and we believe we shall succeed 
in building up there a self-governing 
Empire which shall be capable of re- 
sisting attacks from the tribes on its 
borders ; resisting those attacks to which 
the noble Lord at the head of the Go- 
vernment referred to the other day. It 
is against these attacks which the 
Egyptian Government has to contend 
against, which any Government in Egypt 
will have to continue to contend against, 
and so long as we are there we shall be 
bound to give such assistance as is 
necessary to enable the Government to 
do their duty and their work, and I trust 
and feel it will be accomplished without 
material sacrifices on the part of England 
at any time. 

Sir WILFRID LAWSON (Cumber- 
land, Cockermouth) said, that the con- 
cluding remark of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the First Lord of the Treasury 
was most extraordinary. He thought 
that this Government was in power to 

revent the self-government of a neigh- 
we nation, yet that day the right 
hon. Gentleman had said that the great 
object of the Government was to build 
up a self-governing Empire. That was 
a most extraordinary statement for this 
Government to make, and he certainly 
was not aware that that was its policy. 
Now, in his opinion, this debate had 
been about the most useful one they had 
had during the whole of this Session. 
What grand statements they had had 
that day from all sorts of grand men— 
[ Laughter.|—he meant from men who 
really understood the subject. How 
satisfactory it wes to hear the hon. and 
— Member for North Hackney (Sir 
wis Pelly) explain that all these 
operations to put down the Slave Trade 
were all nonsense ; that they did nce good 
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at all, but really did more harm than 


good. That was all new to the people 
of this country,’who had hitherto been 
bamboozled into voting money for the 
suppression of the Slave Trade. And 
then another hon. Gentleman, the Mem- 
ber for Mid Leicestershire (Mr. De Lisle), 
explained that the whole policy in 
Egypt was the policy of getting money 
for the bondholders. And _ then, 
again, it was very satisfactory to him 
(Sir Wilfrid Lawson) at any rate, to 
hear his right hon. Friend the Member 
for the Stirling Burghs (Mr. Campbell- 
Bannerman) explain that the policy 
which we had been carrying on in 
Egypt in the last few years had been 
a series of mistakes. He told the right 
hon. Gentleman that long ago. And 
then they had the Government policy 
stated very ably by the right hon. Baro- 
net the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs (Sir James Fergusson). The 
Government policy in this matter was, 
that we should send a lot of troops to 
defend a town whose capture was im- 
possible. This was the old story about 
military operations—not war, but mili- 
tary operations. The most startling 
part of the speech of the noble Lord 
the Member for South Paddington 
(Lord Randolph Churchill) was that 
in which he explained that we were 
going on in exactly the same old way— 
talking the same nonsense, doing the 
old wickednesses, with exactly the same 
result. He thought the noble Lord was 
more correct than the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Leader of the House. Of 
course, the right hon. Gentleman had 
put the matter forward on another 
ground. The right hon. Gentleman 
had said that there was no danger at 
all; the troops were to go to Suakin, 
and then were to go back, a policy of 
marching and counter-marching in which 
the Government was so well versed. 
This, as he had said, had been an in- 
structive debate. Let them look for a 
moment at what it all came from. All 
this trouble, all this talk about Egypt, 
and all this difficulty, arose from the 
old, bad policy that we could govern a 
Nation by force, and not by the will of 
the people themselves. It was on the 
day when we crushed out the Egyptian 
Home Rule movement by fire and sword 
at Tel el Kebir that we prepared for a 
series of events which had been a blot 
on the history of this country. What 
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he rose for, however, was to ask the 
Government if the time had not come 
for them to be a little original, for 
them to take a little line of their own, 
to follow the advice the noble Lord 
(Lord Randolph Churchill) had given 
them so kindly. If they would follow 
the advice of the noble Lord a little 
more than they did, how much better 
it would be! In spite of all assertions 
to the contrary, it was quite clear there 
were only two policies with regard to 
the Suakin business; one was to do the 
thing thoroughly—take the town and 
keep it against all comers, and say, ‘It 
belongs to the English Nation, and we 
will keep it.” That was a logical policy, 
and he saw that a logical Friend of his 
over the way approved of it. He had 
respect for such a policy; but it was 
not his policy, and he was not afraid to 
say so. He maintained that the rational, 
the right, and the proper thing to do 
was to withdraw altogether from the 
place and leave it to the people them- 
selves. He was for letting people, in 
all parts of the world, govern them- 
selves. He remembered reading in a 
Camb:idge newspaper a passage in 
reference to the fall of Khartoum—a 
Passage which showed that in Cam- 
ridge, at all events, there was a little 
common-sense. It was— 

‘* Khartoum has fallen. We are delighted 
to hear it. It belongs to the people of Africa, 
and they ought to get it for themselves.” 
With that he quite sympathized. We 
could not get better going on in this 
way; we must get worse. That was 
well put by the hon. Member for Oldham 
(Mr. J. M. Maclean) when he said there 
was no limited liability when we went 
to war. Of course there was not. When 
we went to war, we were led on and 
on. Do not let it be said he was wise 
after the event. He predicted all these 
troubles long ago. He remembered 
that at the beginning of the Egyptian 
trouble he said if the Government went 
on as they started, they would have a 
turn at the Mahdi before long. Every 
one laughed, and thought the state- 
ment ridiculous; but everyone knew 
now that it was not long afterwards 
that we did go out to fight the Mahdi 
and Osman Digna. What was the use 
of fighting Osman Digna? We had 
killed him 15 times already, and the 
Mahdi people as long as we would fight 
with them would always come up 
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smiling. He could not improve upon 
what the noble Lord the Member for 
South Paddington had said. The noble 
Lord put it very clearly. We were just 
going on inthe old way, and we would 
have the old horrors over again. He 
(Sir Wilfrid Lawson) was not alone in 
that. Last Sunday, taking up The 
Observer—the right hon. Gentleman the 
First Lord of the Treasury did not read 
it—he noticed one article upon this 
Soudan business. In the article it was 
said the probability was that we were 
in for another march up the Nile Valley, 
and probably another attack on Khar- 
toum. He did not think that was a 
pleasant prospect for anyone, but it was 
certainly on the cards. It was more 
than probable that we should learn very 
shortly of a horrible battle, such as we 
used to read of two or three years ago, 
slaughtering Natives who were only 
trying to defend their own country. 
What he wanted to impress upon the 
Committee was that all these horrors 
went on a few years ago, and the 
people of the country—he did not say 
applauded, but submitted to them. 
Why? Because, he was sorry to say, 
they were initiated and carried on by a 
Liberal Government. But do not let 
the present Government lay the flatter- 
ing unction to their Tory souls that the 
people of this country would ever allow 
a Tory Government to do it. He was 
not saying that by way of reproach. 
He was sorry the English people had 
allowed any Government to doit. He 
was only saying that as a matter of fact 
they allowed a Liberal Government, but 
they would not allow a Tory Govern- 
ment to do these frightful things in the 
Soudan. He appealed to the Govern- 
ment to be wise in time. Why not 
learn the lesson of experience? Why 
not take the advice of the noble Lord 
the Member for South Paddington ? 
Why not strike out a line of their own 
and withdraw from this place in time, 
so as to avoid another hideous blunder 
and unpardonable crime ? 

Sm RICHARD TEMPLE( Worcester, 
Evesham) said, he desired to offer a few 
remarks from a practical point of view, 
and he was emboldened to do so with 
the indulgence of the House, because 
during his Eastern Service he had had 
some indirect experience of the opera- 
tions of the Slave Trade. He had 
governed the British Stations at the 
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mouth of the Red Sea—and the present 
question related to the Red Sea; and he 
had organized the Consulate at the very 
Jeddah that had been referred to in this 
debate. He submitted that the question 
was whether we were to hold Suakin or 
to retire from it. He understood the 
noble Lord the Member for South 
Paddington to say there was no alterna- 
tive to be suggested, but he submitted, 
with deference to the noble Lord —— 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, he had said he could understand 
what he admitted to be the slovenly 
policy of holding Suakin by a naval 
force, but he was opposed to the policy 
of sending British troops there. 

Sir RICHARD TEMPLE submitted 
that that alternative was not sufficient. 
He now understood that the alternative 
of the noble Lord was to hold Suakin by 
naval means. But surely Suakin must 
be held properly by a force on land as 
well as on sea. The question arose, how 
we came to be there? We were there on 
account of the action of right hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite, and he did not hesitate 
to say he heartily concurred in that 
action. They had good reason to place 
us there; we were there, and we must 
acquit ourselves like men in that 
situation. We could not honourably 
abandon the Egyptian garrison which 
had been placed there under our 
auspices. It had been asked what 
interest had Egypt in Suakin? Why, 
she had the interest of a conqueror. 
Suakin was hers by conquest since the 
beginning of this century, and, as far as 
he knew, Egyptian statesmen were very 
unwilling to give up possession of the 
place. But if they could not hold it 
without our assistance, he submitted 
that we were bound to hold it ourselves 
—he was not afraid to say so—in justice 
to British interests, in discharge of 
British obligations, and in the cause of 
humanity. [LZaughter.} He did not 
hesitate to say, in the presence of hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, that the cause of 
humanity was much interested in this 
matter. The hon. Member for North- 
ampton (Mr. Labouchere) stated tri- 
umphantly that the Slave Trade had 
nothing to do with this matter. But, 
on the contrary, this had always every- 
thing to do with the Slave Trade, and 
hardly with anything else. Pray, who 
were now menacing Suakin? The Arabs 
of the Soudan. These Arabs came from 
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the interior; and was it supposed they had 
no reason? In what way did the posses- 
sion of Suakin by an Egyptian garrison 
affect them? Suakin was essentially a 
coast position. It was an island joined 
by a causeway only tothe main land. It 
in no way caused them trouble; it was not 
a thorn in their side; it was surrounded 
by harmless and friendly tribes who 
were peaceful towards us, and not 
harmful towards them. What, then, 
was the reason for the attacks upon the 
place? Did the Committee suppose 
that the action of the Arabs was with- 
out reason? Of course they had a 
reason, and it was connected with the 
Slave Trade. The Arabs were fighting 
for the Slave Trade, and nothing else. 
They were not, indeed, fighting for the 
right of hunting slaves, because it was 
well known they could not be prevented 
from slave hunting, for in that, in the 
very heart of Africa, they were too un- 
happily secure. But it was for the right 
of exporting slaves from this African 
coast of the Red Sea that they were 
contending. For that exportation Suakin 
was the seat, and therefore it was that 
they were threatening the place. They 
were desirous to keep open the road 
across the Red Sea to Arabia, and hence 
it was that they were so anxious about 
the possession of Suakin. He would 
not now stop to explain how the slaves 
were captured in their native villages 
down South, dragged across the desert, 
and paeked on the Nile boats down to 
Khartoum. It was from Khartoum 
thrt the horrid traffic bifurcated. Part 
went on to Egypt, thence to Syria and 
Turkey, and that was being checked by 
British inrerposition. Part went to the 
coast near Suakin, and thence across 
the Red Sea to Arabia. Hence truly 
the value of Suakin, either to the Arabs 
for conducting the trade, or to us for 
suppressing it. It was true, as the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
Stirling Burghs (Mr. Campbell-Banner- 
man) had pointed out, our success in sup- 
pressing the Red Sea Slave Trade as yet 
had been small; nevertheless the position 
of Suakin was of the greatest import- 
ance to the Slave Trade, and the posses- 
sion of the town by a slave trading 
Power would greatly facilitate all the 
operations which went on on the neigh- 
bouring coast. No doubt our success 
in suppression had been small, but was 
that any reason why we were not to 
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persevere in trying to do our duty? The 
right hoa. Gentleman (Mr. Campbell- 
Bannerman) quoted some evidence which 
showed that the Slave Trade was still 
going on at Jeddah. That was nothing 
new. He (Sir Richard Temple) had 
known for many years past that Jeddah 
was the great slave market, and his 
answer to the evidence the right hon. 
Gentleman had cited was, that in former 
times the Slave Trade was greater than 
it was now. Much had been said about 
the danger that we ran in occupying 
Suakin for fear of complications in the 
Soudan. He admitted as much as any- 
one opposite that, however possible our 
occupation of the Soudan might have 
been a few years ago, that occasion of 
striking a blow against the Slave Trade 
in the interior of Upper Africa had 
passed away. If such an enterprise 
was ever possible it was no longer 
possible. But that was no reason why 
we should not stick to Suakin. The 
position of Suakin did not necessarily in- 
volve us in any operations in the interior 
of Africa. It was a highly defensible 
and tenable position, and we could de- 
fend it by naval means, and we could, if 
necessary, occupy one or two positions 
on the coast to protect our water supply. 
Like all the stations on the coast, the 
place was comparatively healthy, though 
the climate might be hot, and it was 
surrounded by friendly tribes with 
whom we need not interfere, so that 
there was absolutely no temptation what- 
ever for us to migrate into the interior, 
or to extend our arms or policy there. 
All we had to do was to prevent the 
attacks of the Arabs from time to time. 
He admitted that as soon as the Arabs 
were dislodged they came back again. 
[Laughter.| But what was the infer- 
ence? He supposed that that laugh- 
ter meant that the inference was that we 
ought to scuttle out of the place. His 
inference was very different. Why, that 
was the very reason why we should 
never withdraw British troops. Suakin 
was regarded as an integral part of 
Egypt, however much that might be 
disputed by some. But be that as it 
might, the Egyptians were there by 
right, and we could not interfere with 
that right against their will. But if 


they were neither willing nor able to 
hold the place, then we were justified in 
doing so—first, in discharge of our duty 
towards Egypt ; secondly, for doing our 
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utmost in the cause of suffering 
humanity; thirdly, for the protection of 
British interests in the upper waters of 
the Red Sea. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 101; 
Noes 136: Majority 35.—(Div. List 
No. 324.) 


Original Question again proposed. 

Mr. TAPLING (Leicestershire, Har- 
borough) said, he proposed to call the 
attention of the Committee to a subject 
of considerable public importance, and 
he did so in order to give the right hon. 
Baronet the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs (Sir James Fergusson) 
an opportunity of saying what had beeu 
done in the matter. He referred to the 
very unsatisfactory position at present 
occupied by English medical men prac- 
tising in Switzerland. Hon. Members 
were aware that during recent years a 
large part of the popularity Switzerland 
had acquired had been due to the writings 
of English medical men practising there, 
and to the advice given by doctors over 
here to their patients to go to Switzer- 
land. Hitherto, English medical men 
had practised in Switzerland without any 
molestation whatever, but this year a 
law, long in abeyance, had been enforced, 
and English doctors had either been 
fined or threatened with expulsion. The 
law had been put into execution in only 
two cantons, and it had affected parti- 
cularly three medical gentlemen— 
namely, Dr. Wise, Dr. White, and Dr. 
Holland. He was given to understand 
that the action of the Swiss Government 
was due to steps taken by a number of 
Swiss doctors, who, of course, had some 
interest in preventing English medical 
men practising in the country. He 
understood that the ground for the 
action of the Swiss Government was that 
British medical men had not taken out 
a Federal diploma. Dr. White, for in- 
stance, sent his diplomas to the author- 
ities at Geneva, and they were marked 
‘“‘insufficient.” All the three gentle- 
men had degrees which would qualify 
them to practise in Great Britain and 
Ireland, and Dr. White was an Irish 
doctor, and the other two were English- 
men. The Swiss Government had taken 
a very arbitrary course in subjecting 
these gentlemen to fines, and, of course, 
he need hardly point out that if English 
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or British doctors were to be See se 
from practising in Switzerland, a great 
deal of hardship would be inflicted, not 
only on the numerous British visitors to 
the country, but also to the rather 1 

English Colony established there at the 
present moment. The English Colony 
in Switzerland would, no doubt, be in a 
position to ascertain for themselves 
what native doctors possessed sufficient 
claims to command their confidence, 
but that would not be the case with 
the ordinary tourist or visitor to the 
country. It was obvious that many 
tourists and visitors were not able to 
explain their ailments in either French 
or German sufficiently well, and, there- 
fore, if they were debarred from the 
services of a medical man of their own 
nationality great hardship and incon- 
venience would be inflicted upon them. 
He had particulars of several cases of 
what he might call tyrannical inter- 
ference on the part of the Swiss autho- 
rities. Let him take the most recent 
case. A short time ago a letter.appeared 
in The Times giving an account of the 
treatment to which a lady had been sub- 
jected. A lady travelling with the 
writer sustained some slight injury to 
her eye. The writer sent for Dr. White, 
who was a personal friend of his. First 
of all he asked the hotel-keeper to fetch 
Dr. White, but the man refused to go 
because Dr. White had no Federal 
diploma. That seemed very extra- 
ordinary to the writer, but he then sent 
his own servant. Dr. White came and 
attended the lady; he explained, how- 
ever, that he was not able to take a fee, 
in fact, he doubted whether the pre- 
liminary attention had not involved him 
in serious penalties. He (Mr. Tapling) 
unders that the Swiss doctors ob- 
jected to the want of reciprocity between 
their country and this. Of course, he had 
already pointed out it was not a ques- 
tion of medical degrees. There weuld 
be nothing to prevent Dr. White going 
back to Ireland. It seemed absurd that 
any one of these doctors could attend a 
patient in this country, but that when the 
patient founa himself onthe shores of the 
Lake of Geneva he could not be attended 
by the same doctor. The hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for West Aberdeen 
(Dr. Farquharson) would correct him if 
he was wrong, but he understood that 
there was nothing to prevent a Swiss 
doctor practising in this country. The 
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only disabilities under which they 
laboured were, that they could not hold a 
Government appointment, or recover fees 
in a Court of Law, unless they obtained 
an English degree. He thought he might 
say, on the part of English doctors, that 
they would be quite willing to be put 
on the same footing in Switzerland ; 
they would be quite willing even to con- 
fine their practise to patients of their 
ownnationality. These were very shortly 
the circumstances of the case. It was 
not until this year that any difficulty 
had arisen. He knew his right hon. 
Friend the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs had been in communica- 
tion with the Swiss Government on the 
subject for some time past, but he 
thoughthe ought to take this opportunity 
of drawing the attention of the Com- 
mittee to the subject, which was really 
of considerable importance to British 
travellers abroad, and of enabling the 
right hon. Baronet to give them, he 
hoped, the satisfactory assurance that 
not merely a modus vivendi had been 
arrived at, but that in the future the 
position, so to speak, of English medical 
men settling in Switzerland would be to 
some extent secure. 

Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen- 
shire, W.) said, he could quite bear out 
what his hon. Friend had said. In this 
country we had free trade in doctors. 
Any foreign doctors could come here and 
practise and the public might make their 
choice. It was very hard, indeed, that an 
old and effete law should be dug out in 
Switzerland without any notice, and that 
English doctors should be subjected to 
fine and imprisonment if they did not 
comply with it. It was very hard to 
English residents if they were not able 
to obtain medical advice from their own 
countrymen. Personally, he would 
always prefer to be treated by one of 
his own countrymen. There were one 
or two cases of great hardship in 
Switzerland. He knew of a case of 
illness in which a medical gentleman 
staying in the locality at the time was 
consulted. The chemist refused to make 
up the medicine prescribed until the 
prescription was countersigned by a 
legally qualified practitioner on the spot. 
He (Dr. Farquharson) hoped that, by 
the exercise of diplomacy, some justice 
— be done the English practitioners 
and the English residents in the foreign 
health resorts. 
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Sir JAMES FERGUSSON said, 
that the subject to which his hon. 
Friend the Member for the Har- 
borough Division of Leicestershire 
(Mr. Tapling) had called attention, 
undoubtedly involved asubstantial hard- 
ship to many of our countrymen, both 

rofessional men and private persons. 

nglish people residing in Switzerland 
for their health were anxious to be 
attended by their own countrymen, but 
of late English medical men had been 
debrrred from practising in some of the 
Swiss Cantons. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had for some time endeavoured to 
remove the prohibition by friendly reci- 
procal doctrines, and in 1886 power was 
given to make regulations granting the 
right to medical men holding foreign dip- 
lomas to practice in the United Kingdom, 
provided that reciprocal advantages were 
oo to our practitioners abroad. The 

wiss Government had not been very 
willing to enter into the arrangement, 
and he did not think that was sur- 
prising. The unwillingness arose from 
no unfriendliness to the Government of 
this country, but from the apprehension 
that if the doors were opened their 
country would be so invaded by medical 
men from Germany and France, that 
their own professional men would be 
seriously injured. The various objec- 
tions made had been combated by the 
Foreign Office, and he believed we were 
now much nearer an arrangement than 
we had been for some time. He was 
glad to say that during the last summer, 
by special arrangement made in some of 
the Cantons, medical men whose services 
were desired were permitted to practise. 
The Swiss desired that they should have 
reciprocal advantages in this country. 
By the Medical Act of 1886 power could 
be given to foreign doctors to practise in 
this country, and we had been able to 
show that the Swiss Government were 
under a misapprehension in supposing 
that they had no reciprocal advantages. 
But they were not satisfied yet that we 
were able to give them full reciprocal ad- 
vantages. For instance, there were fewer 
Swiss patients in the United Kingdom 
than their were English paitents in 
Switzerland. Again, they thought that 
while they might receive the right to 
practise in the United Kingdom, the 
right might be refused in the Colonies. 
Her Majesty’s Government had asked 
the Colonies whether they were willing 
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to admit Swiss practitioners as a recipro- 
cal favour, but they had not yet received 
an answer. He did not think there was 
anything else between thetwo Countries, 
but at present a reply was awaited from 
the Swiss Government to the last in- 
quiries. He hoped the means which had 
been adopted would be effectual in re- 
moving the hardship which he had 
admitted. At any rate, every endeavour 
was being made by the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs to remove the 
hardship. 

Dr. TANNER (Oork Co., Mid) said, 
that this was not at all a questian of 
reciprocity. The point was whether 
English, Scotch, or Irish practitioners 
who might be resident for a time in one 
of the Swiss Cantons might not be per- 
mitted to treat purely British cases. It 
was not intended that English prac- 
titioners should be permitted to set up 
in Switzerland against the Swiss prac- 
titioners. Instead of treating this mat- 
ter on the reciprocity principle, to do 
which would be nonsense, the Govern- 
ment ought to see that if British sub- 
jects in Switzerland desired the services 
of British medical men they should be 
able to secure them. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness) said, he 
thought that an improved state of thin 
might be brought about if the right 
hon. Baronet (Sir James Fergusson) 
brought some pressure upon the General 
Medical Council, so that the powers 
under the Medical Act of 1886, which 
were permissive, would be put in force, 
and foreign medical practitioners regis- 
tered. There ought to be real reciprocity. 
If foreign medical practitioners could 
apply to the Home Secretary and be 
placed in the same position as medical 
men were in in France, he thought the 
views of the Swiss would be met. 

Sm JAMES FERGUSSON: That 
was offered, but not accepted. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he hoped 
they would now be permitted to turn to 
the financial aspect of the Vote. He 
had an Amendment on the Paper with 
regard to the Ambassador in Aus- 
tria. 

It being half after Five of the clock, 
the Chairman left the Chair to make 
his report to the House. 


Committee report progress; to sit 
again upon Monday next. 


Sir James Fergusson 









PRIVILEGE. 
a 
SERVICE OF A SUMMONS IN THE 
OUTER LOBBY ON MR. SHEEHY, M.P- 


Tue LORD MAYOR or DUBLIN 
(Mr. Sexron) (Belfast, W.) said, he 
must ask the indulgence of the House 
to call attention to a matter of Privilege. 
On Monday last, it would be remem- 
bered, the House was pleased to appoint 
a Select Committee to inquire into the 
circumstances of the attempted service 
of a summons by an Irish constable upon 
his hon. Friend the Member for South 
Galway (Mr. Sheehy) in the Outer 
Lobby of the House. His hon. Friend 
had just received from Ireland, by post, 
in a registered envelope, two notices 
referring to the pending prosecutions, 
in one of which he was informed that 
when the cases came on for hearing on 
Monday next, at 11 o’elock, an applica- 
tion would be made to the Presiding 
Magistrates, on the part of the Prosecu- 
tion, for an adjournment to such time 
as might be necessary to enable Mr. 
John Finucane, M.P., and Mr. David 
Sheehy, M.P., to attend in the House 
of Commons during the debate on the 
Irish Estimates, provided that an under- 
taking would be given by those two 
Gentlemen to attend the Court upon the 
day finally fixed for the hearing of the 
case. This letter was sent by the Sessional 
Crown Solicitor, a Mr. Maurice Leahy, 
of Newcastle-West, County Limerick. 
It would be apparent to the House that 
this Mr. Leahy—whoever he might be 
—had, with the most extraordinary and 
incredible insolence, ignored the course 
of action taken on the initiative of the 
Leader of the House, and ratified by 
the House itself, since he had treated 
the attempted service of the summons 
in the Outer Lobby as if it were an 
actual and legal service, effectual and 
valid to all intents and purposes. That 
gentleman presumed to determine the 
charactor of the transaction, which 
could not be determined except by the 
Committee appointed by the House for 
the purpose. As the notices prejudiced 
the ibecty of his hon. Friend, and as 
his hon. Friend was not in a position to 
deal with them while the question of 
Privilege was being entertained, he 
begged to move that the notices be re- 
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ferred to the Select Committee appointed 
to deal with the matter. 


Letters handed in— 

The Queen, at the prosecution of District 

Inspector Lownpzs, R.I.C., 

Complainant. 

Joun Frnvcang, M.P., 

Davin Sueeny, M.P., 

James Hisnon Moran, 

Taomas Stuart, and 

Witu1iam Lovpon, 
Defendants. 

Gentlemen, 

I beg to inform you that when this case 
comes on for hearing at Ballyneety Petty 
Sessions, on Thursday, the 6th December prox., 
an application will be made to the presiding 
Magistrates, on the part of the Prosecution, for 
an adjournment to such time as may be neces- 
sary to enable Messrs. John Finucane, M.P., 
and David Sheehy, M.P., two of the above- 
named Defendants, to attend the House of 
Commons until the Irish Estimates are disposed 
of, provided that an undertaking be given by 
those two Defendants to attend on the day 
finally fixed for the hearing of said Case. 

It is to be particularly observed that this 
undertaking of Messrs. Finucane, M.P., and 
Sheehy, M.P., referred to, will be required, 
and should be forwarded, so as to reach my 
office here, previous to Monday 3rd December 
prox. 

Dated this 28th day of November, 1888. 

Mavrice P. Leany, 
Sessional Crown Solicitor, 
Newcastle West, Co. Limerick. 


To 
John Finucane, Esq., M.P., Cahereliy, Co. 
Limerick. 
David Sheehy, Esq., M.P., 126, Holly 
Bank, Drumcondra. 
James Hishon Moran, Esq., Solicitor, 
Limerick. 


Thomas Stuart, Limerick. 
William Loudon, Kilteely, Co. Limerick. 


The Queen, at the prosecution of District 
Inspector Jenninas, R.I.C., 


Complainant. 
Joun Finucane, M,P., 
Davip Sueeny, M.P., and 
Joun MacInerney, P.L.G., 

Defendants. 


Gentlemen, 

I beg to inform you that when this case 
comes on for hearning at Castleconnell Petty 
Sessions, on Monday the 5rd December prox., 
an application will be made to the presiding 
Magistrates, on the part of the Prosecution for 
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an adjournment to suchftime as may be neces- 
sary to enable Messrs, John Finucane, M.P., 
and David Sheehy, M.P., two of the above. 
named Defendants, to attend the House of 
Commons until the Irish Estimates are disposed 
of, provided that an undertaking be given by 
those two Defendants to attend on the day 
finally fixed for the hearing of said Case. 

It is to be particularly observed that this 
undertaking of Messrs. Finucane, M.P., and 
Sheehy, M.P., referred to, will be required, and 
should be forwarded so as to reach my office 
here, previous to Monday 3rd December prox. 

Dated this 28th day of November, 1888. 

Maurice P. Leany, 
Sessional Crown Solicitor, 
Newcastle West, Co. Limerick. 


To 
John Finucane, Esq., M.P., Caherelly, Co. 
Limerick. 
David Sheehy, Esq., M.P., 126, Holly Bank, 
Dramcondra. 
John MaclInerney, Esq., P.L.G., Meelick, 
Co. Clare. 


Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smirn) (Strand, 
Westminster): I thiok the right hon. 
Gentleman meant to refer the notices to 
the Committee which is now sitting. 

Mr. SEXTON: Yes. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: Then, Sir, 
there is no objection whatever on the 
part of the Government to their being 
so referred. 


Ordered, That the said Letters be 
referred to the Select Committee on 
Privilege (Service of a Summons in the 
Outer Lobby on Mr. Sheehy, M.P.). 


ORDERS OF THE DAY 


-——— )§ —— 


SUPPLY—REPORT. 
Resolutions { 30th November | reported. 


(1.) “That a sum, not exceeding £139,510, 
be granted to Her Majesty, to complete the 
sum necessary to defray the Charge which will 
come in course of payment during the year end- 
ing on the 3lst day of March 1889, for Super- 
annuation and Retired Allowances to Persons 
formerly employed in the Public Service, and 
for Compassionate or other Special Allowances 
and Gratuities awarded by the Commissioners 
of Her Majesty’s Treasury.” 


Resolution read a second time. 


Taz LORD MAYOR or DUBLIN 
(Mr. Sexton) (Belfast, W.) said, that a 
difficulty had arisen in respect of pen- 
sions for public officials in Ireland 
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The House was aware than an agree- 
ment was arrived at that no Votes on 
Expenditure in Ireland should be taken 
until next week. When last night it 
was discovered that the Vote for Civil 
Service Pensions included a sum of 
£69,000 for pensions to magistrates and 
= officials in Ireland, several Mem- 

ers remained in order to engage in the 
discussion; but they were debarred 
from doing so by the application of the 
Closure, on the Motion of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Leader of the House. 
Ordinary opportunity being thus denied 
them, the Irish Members had to take 
advantage of the Report of Supply to 
make themselves heard. The first item 
to which he had to call attention was 
that the charge for prisons in Ireland 
had been increased by a sum of £500 
for Superannuation Allowances. He 
wished to know why it was that at a 
time when ordinary crime had di- 
minished, and when even agrarian 
crime had become so reduced that hon. 
Gentlemen opposite made a boast of it, 
the charges for prisons should be in- 
creased? He observed that four Resi- 
dent Magistrates had been retired during 
the year on account of age. The sys- 
tem of retirement seemed to him very 
peculiar; and it was suspicious that 
those four gentlemen were men against 
whom the people or their Reprisenta- 
tives had no grievance. In Ireland 
there were 171 Resident Magistrates ; 
and he wanted to know how it was 
that those gentlemen should have been 
selected for the purpose of being weeded 
out of the Service? The reason, it was 
presumed, was that the Castle authori- 
ties could replace them with men who 
would baton the people and pass judg- 
ments in accordance with the views of 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland. Those 
gentlemen were Mr. Barry, Colonel 
Wyse, Mr. Starkie, and Mr. Mullin. 
There were one or two other points to 
which he would venture to call atten- 
tion. There was the case of Mr. J. H. 
M‘Farlane, whose pension had been re- 
vived. He had not heard of that custom 
before; but he supposed the pension 
was revived because he had distinguished 
himself by evicting his tenants in Done- 


gal. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) 
said, he desired to add a few words to 
what had just been put forward by his 
right hon. Friend the Lord Mayor of 


Mr. Sexton 
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Dublin. It was a remarkable thing 
that while the Government pretended 
that Ireland was in a very disturbed 
state, they were shutting up prisons 
and pensioning Resident Magistrates 
and prison officials. In Nenagh there 
was a vast prison, which had been shut 
up, and the building handed over to the 
nuns, and in one or two other instances 
the same thing occurred. He thought 
it was one of the most creditable things 
that the Government had done; and he 
commended it to the attention of the 
hon. Member for Svuath Belfast. 

Mr. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8.): The 
nuns are always in prison. 

Me. T. M. HEALY asked how, while 
they were closing the prisons and pen- 
sioning off the prison staffs, they could 
stand by their policy of repression ? 
They had closed Richmond Prison, 
every stone of which was built by 
the Corporation of Dublin out of the 
money of the citizens. It cost them 
not less than £50,000, and they had 
to pay half the pensions of the prison 
staff_—the men whom the Government 
had disemployed. The Government 
had closed this prison, and turned it 
into a military barracks, and, at the 
same time, hed built a new wing to 
Mountjoy Prison atan enormous cost. He 
had reason to believe that some of the 
Resident Magistrates who had been 
pensioned off objected to it, and he 
(Mr. T. M. Healy) had on several occa- 
sions in the House raised questions 
in reference to that very point on behalf 
of those gentleman who had written to 
him. The fact was that when the 
Government got adecent magistrate he 
was compelled to retire in favour of 
some gentleman who failed in his exami- 
nation as an ensign at Sandhurst, and 
had been drummed out of the Cape 
Mounted Cavalry for peculation or 
embezzlement, who was a person posi- 
tively unfitted for any position, and who 
was not fit to drive an outside car. 
Those were the men who would carry 
out the orders of the Government, and 
who were ready to baton the people. The 
Caddels, Seagraves, and the Cecil 
Roches were the men that were ap- 
pointed in their places. He hoped the 
House would look into the matter. Hedid 
not object to either warders or Resident 
Magistrates getting pensions when they 
were no longer employed; but he ob- 
jected to the system under which men 
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who were able and willing to continue 
in the Service were turned off with 
pensions. He did not desire to detain 
the Speaker and the officers of the 
House upon a Saturday evening, and 
he would, therefore, reserve avy further 
observations for another Vote. 

Mr. MURPHY (Dublin, St. Patrick’s) 
said, he wished for some explanation 
with regard to the pension of Mr. J. 
H. Macfarlane. If he remembered 
rightly that was the gentleman who 
was formerly Chairman of the North 
Dublin Union, and who resigned in 
order to accept the position from which 
he had now retired, and for which he 
was receiving a pension. 

Mr. J. O'CONNOR (Tipperary, 8.) 
was understood to ask for some infor- 
mation -as to the case of Mr. Starkie, 
who had also been retired? Was that 
gentleman drawing a salary or receiving 
@ pension ? 

Me. CUNYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) said, he considered that the dis- 
cussion which had taken place justified 
his protest against the manner in which 
the subject was closured last night. 

Tez SECRETARY to rue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson) (Leeds, N.), in 
reply, said, he took full responsibility 
for taking the Vote yesterday. He 
considered it did not come withir the 
Scotch or Irish Votes, which were kept 
quite distinct. Although there might 
be some charges in respect of Irish 
officers, the Vote could not be con- 
sidered an Irish Vote strictly and solely ; 
and, therefore, they were justified in 
taking the Vote the previous day. The 
principal cause of the inerease in the 
Pension List was owing to the fact that 
the Government had found it possible 
to close some of the prisons in Ireland. 
[Mr. T. M. Heary: Hear, hear!] He 
entirely re-echoed the cheers of the hon. 
and learned Member. They regarded 
it as a most gratifying circumstance to 
be able to close these prisons. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Will the hon. 
Gentleman make that statement, befure 
the Special Commission now sitting at 
the Royal Courts of Justice ? 

Mr. JACKSON said, he adhered to 
his opinion. It was a gratifying circum- 
stance to be able to annuunce that some 
of these prisons had been closed. They 
had before them the recommendations of 
the Prisons Commission, and the ex- 
perience of the results of closing certain 
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risons in England. In reference to 
Richmond Prison, he regarded the 
arrangement by which that prison had 
been converted inte a barracks as an 
extremely economical one. He was in 
Dublin last year, and went through all 
the circumstances connected with the 
scheme, and he was satisfied that by 
this step they would effect a saving of 
£3,000 a-year. He could assure the 
House that, so far from being an in- 
crease in the annual charges, there had 
been a course adopted which would 
result in alarge saving. With reference 
to the revival of Mr. Macfarlane’s pen- 
sion, the explanation was very simple. 
lf a gentleman who was in receipt of a 
pension took employment for which he 
received a salary his pension dropped ; 
but if he ceased to receive that Py 
then that pension revived, and that was 
the explanation of it. With regard to 
the various questions raised in the other 
cases, the system on which the pensions 
were based was 1-60th for each year. 
Where there was a previous qualifica- 
tion 10 years was added to the service 
to begin with. He had no information 
with regard to the case of Mr. Starkie. 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.) said, he did 
not consider the answer just given was a 
very satisfactory one, and he rose for 
the purpose of moving the reduction of 
the Vote by £1.200. He was utterly 
opposed to the principle of granting 

nsions to Resident Magistrates in Ire- 
and. He thought there existed no 
greater scandal in the whole of the 
Estimates than that of granting pen- 
sions to these particular officials, who were 
generally men who had failed in other 
walks in life, and were then appointed to 
those positions. They were the most over- 
paid officials in the entire Service of Her 
Majesty, and they were put on the same 
i regarding pensions as men whvo 
had entered the Service of the Crown in 
their youth, and who had had to pass a 
very severe test before their appoint- 
ment. Imagine a system which granted 
a pension toa man like Captain Sea- 
grave, who had tried in this country and 
South Africa to make a living, and, 
having utterly failed, came home, and 
without any sort of test, without any 
knowledge of law or experience in busi- 
ness, was appointed a Resident Magis- 
trate at £100 or £500 a-year, and who, 
after he had served some years, would 
probably be retired on a pension of 
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£400 or £500. Those men were fre- 
quently appointed at the age of 40 years 
or over, and that after afew years they 
should be able to retire on those large 
pensions as having served the public 
was a scandal and robbery of the Public 
Exchequer. He should like some expla- 
nation of the case of men of 56 years of 
age and so on who had been retired— 
got rid of—by the Government in order 
to make room for the Cecil Roches and 
Seagraves. It was monstrous that men 
who had only reached such an age 
should be retired from one of the easiest 
and most healthy occupations in the 
entire Service of the Crown. He saw 
that Colonel Wyse had retired on a 
pension of £229 3s. 4d. and Cecil Roche 
put in his place, whilst there was no 
ostensible cause for the increase in the 
Pension List of that amount. They were 
entitled to know whether those Resident 
Magistrates had been asked to retire or 
not; and, if not, on what grounds they 
had retired. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
** £139,510," in order to insert 
* £138,310.” —( Mr. Diilon.) 


Question proposed, *‘ That ‘£139,510’ 
stand part of the Resolution.” 


Mr. T. M. HEALY said, he wished 
to point out that the Statute provided 
that the Government were bound to lay 
before Parliament the Minute to the 
Treasury granting the allowances to 
Civil servants, and setting forth the 
amount and the cause of the allowance. 
The Government should comply with 
these provisions. With regard to Rich- 
mond Prison, the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury had not met his point as to why 
it was abolished when the citizens of 
Dublin had to pay half the pensions ? 
Were they going to make up that 
amount to the people? Richmond was 
built and paid for by the citizens of 
Dublin, and now the Government had 
closed it up because the people had con- 
trol over it, and so as to enable them to 
send their prisoners to Mountjoy. The 
least the Government might have done, 
when they had done with the prison, 
would have been to have handed it over 
to those who owned it. 

Mr. JACKSON said, that with regard 
to pensions which would have to be 
borne by the locality, he took it that it 
would be so borne in consequence of a 


Mr. Dillon 
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certain liability of the Local Authorities 
before the taking over of the prisons, 
That was the first time that he had re- 
ceived any intimation of the Govern- 
ment having closed this prison because 
it was not in the position of other 
prisons; and he could assure the hon. 
and learned Member for North Long- 
ford (Mr. T. M. Healy) that he might 
relieve his mind that the Government 
had closed the prison for any such rea- 
sons as he suggested. He had nothing 
to do with the retirement of the Resident 
Magistrates, but only with the amount 
of their pensions. He would put it to 
the House whether it would be proper 
to Civil servants if the Government 
repudiated the bargain into which 
they had entered with these men. He 
did not doubt but that the Minute was 
laid before Parliament as to the whole 
of these cases, although he could not at 
present point to any particular case. 

An hon. Memner said, he thought that 
in the case of Captain Wyse there had 
been a great abuse. The Statute had 
been nominally complied with, but had 
been practically evaded. 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy, &c.) said, he thought it was un- 
fortunate that the Secretary to the 
Treasury could not give an explanation 
of the particularcases which were brought 
forward. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he would recom- 
mend his hon. Friend (Mr. Dillon) not 
to go to a Division on the Amendment, 
as they would have an early opportunity 
of raising the whole question of prison 
administration. He wished to bear out 
the statement of the hon. and learned 
Member for North Longford (Mr. T. M. 
Healy) with regard to Richmond Prison. 
The citizens of Dublin built it, and the 
Government had appropriated it without 
giving one penny compensation for it; but 
he would tell them that they would press 
for compensation until they got it. 
They never heard a word of its being 
closed until his predecessor in the office 
of Lord Mayor (Mr. T. D. Sullivan) was 
imprisoned there as a first-class misde- 
meanant. The Corporation had a right 
to appoint Visiting Justices, and those 
Visiting Justices endeavoured to secure 
his treatment as a first-class misde- 
meanant; but the moment they made 
that effort the Lord Mayor was removed 
toTullamore, where the Visiting Justices 
had no control, and the impression of the 
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citizens was that the prison was closed 
because of the power which the Visiting 
Justices had for looking after the treat- 
ment of the prisoners there. 

Mr. DILLON said, that in deference 
to the suggestions of his right hon. 
Friend the Lord Mayor of Dublin he 
would withdraw his Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
First Resolution agreed to. 
Subsequent Resolutions agreed to. 


House adjourned at half after 
'Six o'clock till Monday next. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Monday, 3rd December, 1888. 


Their Lordships met for the despatch 
of Judicial Business only. 
House adjourned at half past Four 


o’clock, till To-morrow, half 
past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Monday, 3rd December, 1888. 





MINUTES.]—New Memner Sworn—Gains- 
ford Bruce, esquire, for Finsbury (Holborn 
Division). 

Suprty—considered in Committee—Ctvit Ser- 
vick Estimates’; Cxass I1.—SaLarres AND 
a or Cryin Departments, Votes 35 
and 36. 


QUESTIONS. 
——_o0-— 


IRISH LAND COURT—JUDICIAL RENTS 
—APPLICATIONS AND AWARDS. 


Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, Rush- 
cliffe) asked Mr. Solicitor Geneaal for 
Ireland, How many cases of applica- 
tions for judicial rents were undisposed 
of by the Land Oourts in Ireland on 
November 30, 1887, and November 30, 
1888, respectively ? 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappen) (Dublin Uni- 
versity): The Land Commissioners re- 
port that the number of applications to 
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fix judicial rents undisposed of on 
November 30, 1887, were (a) in the 
Court of the Land Commission, 60,951 
cases; (5) in the Civil Bill Courts, 
3,119 cases—total, 64,070; and the 
number of similar applications on 
November 30, 1888, were (a) in the 
Court of the Land Commission, 56,906 
cases ; (5) in the Civil Bill Courts, 3,402 
cases—total, 60,308. 


INLAND NAVIGATION AND DRAINAGE 
(IRELAND)—RIVER BANN TRUSTEES. 


Mr. PINKERTON (Galway) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, If his attention was 
directed to a meeting of the Bann 
Drainage Trustees, held on Friday, 
November 9, in the Imperial Hotel, 
Belfast, where, after the routine busi- 
ness was disposed of, the engineer sub- 
mitted his Report and Estimate for 
maintenance of works in 1889, and the 
Board directed an assessment for a rate 
of £1,000; is he aware how many of 
the above Board are agents and do not 
pay any of this assessment; how much 
of this assessment will be expended to 
pay officials, and how much for the 
maintenance of the works; and, what 
amount has been assessed for the last 
five years on the owners and occupiers 
of lands from the weir at Movanagher 
to the Cutts at Coleraine ? 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappen) (Dublin Uni- 
versity) (who replied) said: ''he Secre- 
tary to the Lough Neagh Drainage 
District informs me that seven of the 
Trustees of the district are agents. 
They represent proprietors who contri- 
bute £395 out of every £1,000 raised 
for maintenance purposes. Of the sum 
of £1,000 ordered to be assessed for 
1889, £275 will be paid for salaries, 
and the balance, with the exception of 
a small sum necessary for incidental 
expenses, will be expended on the main- 
tenance of the works. The total amount 
assessed on the owners of lands between 
Movanagher and the Cutts at Coleraine 
for the last five years is £278 16s. 1d., 
being an average sum of £55 lis. 2d. 
er annum. He adds that the Lower 
ann River, between the two points 
mentioned, is entirely in the charge of 
the Lower Bann Navigation Trustees, 
both for drainage and navigation pur- 


poses. 
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METROPOLITAN FIRE BRIGADE—COM- 
PENSATIONS AND PENSIONS. 


Lorp CHARLES BERESFORD 
(Marylebone, E.) asked the hon. Mem- 
ber for the Knutsford Division of 
Cheshire, Whether he will state the old 
scale of compensation for the widows of 
those men of the Metropolitan Fire 
Brigade who are killed in the execution 
of their duty, and, also, the new scale of 
pensions in similar cases; and, whether, 
considering the extremely arduous and 
gallant duties of the Metropolitan Fire 
Brigade, the Board of Works will take 
into consideration the question of in- 
creasing the pensions in these cases ? 

Mr. ‘'ATTON EGERTON (Cheshire, 
Knutsford), in reply, said, that until 
Pages there was no scale of pensions 
for widows of firemen killed while in 
the execution of their duty. It had 
always been the practice of the Metro- 
politan Board of Works to give annui- 
ties to such widows; but there had been 
no fixed scale. The Board had, on 
several occasions, voted annuities of 
large amounts far beyond anything of 
the kind given in any other Department 
of the Public Service. Last year the 
Board came to the conclusion that there 
ought to be a regular fixed scale. 
Having ascertained from the Lords of 
the Admiralty and other Public Autho- 
rities the scale of annuities for widows 
which prevailed in their Departments, 
the Board determined to adopt for the 
Fire Brigade the most liberal of those 
scales—namely, that of the Metropolitan 
Police. The pensions of the men were 
already in accordance with the police 
scale; and it was thought desirable to 
follow the same principle with regard to 
the widows and children. 


HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE—THE AD- 
MINISTRATIVE STAFF—REDUNDANT 
CLERKS, 

Mr. JENNINGS (Stockport) asked 
the Secretary to the Treasury, Un what 
date four of the “redundant” clerks in 
the Central Office of the Supreme Court 
resigned; what was the amount of their 
salaries ; and what is the amount of the 
pension, bonus, or compensation allow- 
ance awarded to them; and, whether 
the 16 Masters of the Supreme Court, 
entered in the Estimates for £24,000, 
or £1,500 a-year each, have been in 
regular attendance throughout the past 
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12 months during the usual office 
hours ? 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston) asked, 
whether it was a fact that these four 
redundant clerks, who had never been 
near the offices for seven years, had con- 
tinued to receive during that time their 
annual, or triennial increase of salary, 
just as if they had been occupied ? 

Tuz SECRETARY (Mr. Jackson) 
(Leeds, N.): I cannot answer the Ques- 
tion, as I do not know the position of 
the clerks. I will, however, obtain 
the information. With regard to the 
first Question, I am informed that of 
the redundant clerks mentioned, one 
retired on the 4th and the other three 
on the 23rd of October. Their pensions 
will be calculated as soon as they have 
furnished the requisite particulars of 
age, service, &c. As regards the regular 
attendance of the Masters—the number 
being 15, not 16, as stated—I am in- 
formed that the system recommended in 
the Report of the Committee of 1887— 
namely, a Committee of Control within 
the office, to be selected by the Lord 
Chief Justice—has been in operation 
since the beginning of the year; that a 
detailed Report on the working of the 
system will be made by the Committee 
to the Lord Chancellor at the end of 
the year; and that such Report will re- 
ceive his Lordship’s most careful con- 
sideration. 


PARLIAMENT—ARRANGEMENTS OF 
THIS HOUSE. 

Mr. HOWARD VINCENT (Sheffield, 
Central) asked the First Commissioner 
of Works, If, for the convenience of 
strangers, aud the compression of room 
in the Members’ Gallery, arrangements 
could be made similar to those in the 
French Chamber for visitors so disposed 
to deposit, for a small regulated charge, 
their hats, great coats, umbrellas, and 
sticks; and, in such case, if the wide 
corridor leading to the gallery, and the 
services of a deserving member of the 
Police Pensioners’ Employment Associa- 
tion, could be utilised for the purpose 
without expense to the general public? 

Taz FIRST COMMISSIONER (Mr. 
Piunxet) (Dublin University): 1 am 
anxious, as far as possible, to provide 
for the convenience of strangers visiting 
the House of Commons; and I hope 
that next Session wo may be able to do 
something further in that direction. 
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I shall then consult with the Serjeant- 
at-Arms how far the suggestion of my 
hon. Friend can be carried out. 


ARMY (AUXILIARY FORCES)—ARTIL- 
LERY VOLUNTEER CORPS. 


Me. OOGHILL (Newcastle-under- 
Lyme) asked the Secretary of State for 
War, Whether by the recent conversion 
of several Artillery Volunteer Oorps 
into Brigades of “ Position Artillery,” 
a great deal of expense, beyond the 
Government grant, has been thrown on 
the officers in purchasing saddlery, 
hiring horses, &c.; and, whether, in 
consequence of this additional outlay, 
any officers have intimated their in- 
tention of resigning their commissions ? 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Srannore) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle): 
The terms on which the issue of guns 
of position to Volunteer batteries was 
made were fully communicated to the 
corps concerned; and it is to be pre- 
sumed that before accepting the ar- 
rangement, whereby several Artillery 
Volunteer Corps were converted into 
Brigades of “ Position Artillery,” the 
Commanding Officers consulted the 
officers serving under them. It is not 
known in the War Office that any 
officers have intimated their intention 
of resigning as a result of the extra 
expense thus thrown upon them. I 
may add that a money grant is given 
in aid of horse hire and the provision 
of harness. 


INDIA—LAW AND JUSTICE—CASE OF 
NUTHOO WILSON. 


Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
India, Whether Nuthoo Wilson, son of 
a British European subject, resident in 
Tehri, has been tried and convicted of 
three murders and of feloniously wound- 
ing five persons with intent to kill; 
whether Nuthoo Wilson has been sen- 
tenced to five years’ imprisonment and 
£1,400 fine; whether this sentence on 
Nuthoo Wilson was submitted for con- 


‘firmation to, and approved and con- 


firmed by, the British Commissioner 
at Kumaon; whether Nuthoo Wilson 
is confined in Bareilly Gaol in a sepa- 
rate apartment, and is allowed to re- 
ceive visitors, and to have special food, 
drink, and drugs; whether the Indian 
Penal Code applies to British European 
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subjects in Tehri; whether, prior to the 
commission of the above-mentioned 
murders and wounding, several out- 
rages by Nuthoo Wilson had, so far 
back as 1883-4, been reported in 
writing to Sir Henry Ramsay and to 
Sir Alfred Lyall; whether Nuthoo Wil- 
son is very rich; and, whether the Go- 
vernment will lay upun the Table of 
the House the Papers relating to the 
gross miscarriage of justice in this 
case ? 

Toe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir Jonn Gorsr) (Chatham) : 
The only Question I can answer with 
certainty is that the Indian Penal Code 
does apply to British European subjects 
in Native States. With regard to the 
other Questions, the Secretary of State 
is aware that complaints have been 
made against Nuthoo Wilson, who is, 
however, as the Secretary of State is 
informed, not a British European sub- 
ject. The Secretary of State has no 
official information on the matter refer- 
red to in the Questions which has occur- 
red in an independent Native State ; 
but, if the hon Member has any evi- 
dence that a miscarriage of justice has 
taken place, and will lay the same 
before the Secretary of State, it will 
receive his careful attention. 


POOR LAW (SCOTLAND)—DONALD 
MACLEOD. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness) (for Dr. 
R. Macponatp) (Ross and Cromarty) 
asked the Lord Advocate, If his atten- 
tion has been called to the case of 
Donald Macleod, a pauper and an im- 
becile of Balallan, in the Island of 
Lewis, who was found by his neighbours 
in bed in a pool of water six inches deep, 
partially paralyzed, was carried from 
his hovel to an empty school-house near, 
but died from the exposure next day ; 
whether he is aware that this man’s 
hovel was photographed and published 
in the newspapers last Christmas as a 
specimen of one of the worst huts in 
Lewis ; whether he has yet received the 
Procurator Fiscal’s Report on the case ; 
and, if he has, what was the nature and 
conclusion of that Report; and, if the 
facts be as alleged, what steps he pro- 
poses to take to prevent the recurrence 
of such cases as the above ? 

Tue LORD ADVOOATE (Mr. J. P. 
B. Rosertson) (Bute): I presume the 
hon. Member refers to the case of 
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Donald Macdonald, and not Macleod, as 
stated in the Question. Macdonald was 
64 years of age, and was in receipt of 

arochial relief, and though peculiar in 
his habits he was notimbecile. He was 
seen going about a few days before his 
death. He was found on October 30 in 
his dwelling, lying in a few inches of 
water underneath his bed, which was 
raised from the ground. He was at 
once removed to the village school- 
house, where a fire was lighted, warm 
clothing was supplied by the neigh- 
bours, and medical assistance was ob- 
tained. The doctor found him suffering 
from cerebral hemorrhage; and this, 
and not the exposure, was the cause of 
his death, which took place next day. I 
am not aware if his dwelling was pho- 
tographed ; but a rude representation of 
it appeared in Zhe Glasgow Weekly Mail. 
The Parochial Board, and also the rela- 
tives of the deceased, frequently offered 
to provide him with a better dwelling ; 
but he flatly declined to move from the 
one in which he was found. The Pro- 
curator Fiscal reported the case to the 
Crown authorities, who directed that 
there should be no proceedings. I have 
read the Report, and concur in the deci- 
sion of Crown Counsel. The death was 
from natural causes, and there seems no 
blame attachable to anyone. 


SCOTLAND—ROAD TRUSTEES OF 
WESTERN ARDNAMURCHAN. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness) (for Dr. 
R. Macponatp) (Ross and Cromarty) 
asked the Lord Advocate, If he will be 
kind enough to make inquiries as to the 
alleged refusal of the Road Trustees of 
Western Ardnamurchan to in any way 
publish a statement of their accounts; 
whether the said Trustees pay over to 
the proprietor a certain sum of money 
annually to be expended on the roads; 
whether the said proprietor refuses to 
give a statement as to how this sum of 
money is spent ; and, whether complaints 
have reached him that the ratepayers 
are, in consequence of this state of 
matters, and the bad and dangerous 
condition of the roads, largely refusing 
to pay rates; and, if the facts be as 
suggested, what steps can he, or will 
he, take to have these alleged grievances 
remedied ? 

Tae LORD ADVOOATE (Mr. J. P. 
B. Rosertson) (Bute): I am informed 
that the Ardnamurchan Road Trustees 


Mr. J. P. B. Robertson 
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publish their accounts annually; but 
that this year, owing to an unavoidable 
adjournment of the general meeting, it 
was not possible te send them for pub- 
lication so soon as usual. Proprietors 
receive an annual allocation for the 
maintenance of roads on their estates, 
and each proprietor has to satisfy the 
Trustees as to the expenditure of this 
sum. The only ratepayers in the Ard- 
namurchan district who have refused 
payment of rates are the tenants on the 
Ardnamurchan estate. I am informed 
that the pox pogo’ of this estate has 
never refused to give the District Trus- 
tees detailed accounts of his expendi- 
ture; and that the estates accounts 
show that for 10 years up to Whit- 
sunday, 1887, he has spent £170 more 
than the allocation. The Argyleshire 
roads are regulated under a private Act; 
and by section 35 of that Act any person 
who feels aggrieved by any proceeding 
of the District Trustees may appeal to 
the Trustees for the county. This is 
the only course I can suggest if any 
grievance exists. I have no authority 
to interfere. 


PIERS AND HARBOURS (IRELAND)— 
FISHERY PIER AT SCHULL, Ov. 
CORK, 

Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.) (for Mr. 
GriHooty) (Cork, W.) asked the Secre- 
tary tothe Treasury, Whether a Memorial 
has been forwarded to him from the 
inhabitants of Schull, County Cork, 
setting forth the necessity of extending 
and improving the fishery pier in that 
town; whether public meetings for the 
same object have been held; whether 
he is aware that about 1,000,000 of 
mackerel have been landed at Schull 
during the seven months ending October 
30 ; whether steamboats carrying cargoes 
of fish from Schull to America have been 
delayed for hours owing to the want of 
suitable pier accommodation ; and, whe- 
ther, considering the importance of 
Schull as a fishing station, he will take 
steps to give effect to the Memorial 
referred to? 

Tue SECRETARY (Mr. Jackson) 
(Leeds, N.): The Memorial referred to 
in the Question was received by the 
Board of Works on the 26th ultimo, 
praying for the execution of works to 
extend and improve the pier at Schull, 
County Cork, and also copies of Reso- 
lutions passed at a meeting held on 
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September 20 last on the necessity for 
extending the pier and removing rocks 
in its vicinity. I have, however, no 
information as to the alleged large 
capture of mackerel, or the delay to 
ships in conveying it away owing to the 
want of quay accommodation. This 
pier was transferred to the Grand Jury, 
County Cork, on June 29, 1854, for 
future maintenance; and the Board 
have no fund at their disposal at present 
for such works, nor has the improvement 
of Schull Pier been somata’ by the 
Royal Commission on Public Works. 


CRIMINAL LAW — THE EDLINGHAM 
BURGLARY—THE CONVICTS BRAN- 
NAGHAN AND MURPHY. 


Mr. MILVAIN (Durham) asked 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, Whether Her Majesty’s 

ardon has been extended to the men 

rannaghan and Murphy, now released 
on licence, who were in 1879 convicted 
and sentenced in respect of the burglary 
at Edlingham Vicarage, in the County 
of Northumberland, to the commission 
of which offence two other men have 
recently confessed, and have been con- 
victed and sentenced; and, whether 
any, and if any what, sum of money has 
been offered to Brannaghan and 
Murphy by the State as some repara- 
tion for nearly 10 years of penal servi- 
tude for an offence of which they were 
innocent ? 

Tat SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Martruews) (Birmingham, E.): Yes, 
Sir. A free pardon has been granted 
to these men. [I have obtained the 
sanction of the Treasury, under the ex- 
ceptional circumstances of this case, to 
offer to each of these men a pecuniary 
compensation amounting to £800. I 
shall be glad to consult with my hon. 
and learned Friend as to the best mode 
of investing and applying this sum for 
their benefit. 

Mr. MILVAIN: The right hon. 
Gentleman has not answered the first 
part of my question as toa free pardop. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I began o. say- 


ing a free pardon has been granted to 
the men. 

Mr. H. GARDNER (Essex, Saffron 
Walden): Are we to understand that 
the men have been granted £800 each ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: Yes, Sir ; I have 
already said so. 
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Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethzal Green, 
8.W.) asked the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, with reference 
to the case of Michael Brannaghan and 
Peter Murphy, who have just received 
a free pardon, Whether his attention 
has been called to the fact that the 
magisterial inquiries which preceded 
the committal of the prisoners for trial 
were conducted with closed doors, and 
that it is believed in the locality that 
this circumstance contributed to the 
miscarriage of justice; and, whether 
the inquiries which have recently been 
made by the Government into the case 
have disclosed the reasons which led 
the magistrates to exclude the public ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I understand 
that the Justices, in the exercise of the 
discretion vested in them by law (11 & 
12 Vict. c. 42, s. 19), conducted this in- 
quiry with closed doors; but I am not 
aware of any grounds for believing that 
this circumstance contributed to the 
miscarriage of justice. The prisoners 
were defended by a solicitor, who cross- 
examined on their behalf. My answer 
to the second paragraph is in the nega- 
tive. 


IRISH LAND COMMISSION—JUDICIAL 
RENTS—PRICES OF PRODUCE, &c, 
Mr. M‘OARTAN (Down, 8.) asked 

the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether he can state 
the reason for reducing the amount of 
paymeut made this year to the scruti- 
neers appointed to report as to prices of 
produce, &c., for the temporary adjust- 
ment of judicial rents; and, whether 
he will mention why some of the 
articles, the prices of which regulated 
the amount of reduction in the rents 
of last year, were omitted from this 
year’s list? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Manvpen) (Dublin Uni- 
versity) (who replied) said: The Land 
Commissioners inform me that the re- 
duction in the rate of the remuneration 
of the scrutineers is due to a reduction 
in the amount of work to be performed 
by those gentleman. Last year they 
were obliged to ascertain the average 
prices affecting agriculture for each of 
the years from 1881 to 1885, inclusive, 
as well as for the current year; also to 
furnish Returns of every article men- 
tioned in the Schedule; while now they 
have only to ascertain the average 
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prices affecting agriculture for the cur- 
rent year, and the labour of ascertain- 
ing the prices of the scheduled articles 
is now divided between them and the 
Inland Revenue officers. The Commis- 
sioners state that there is no important 
deviation between the articles mentioned 
in this and last year’s lists. They be- 
lieve that, for all practical purposes, the 
lists are substantially the same. 

Tae LORD MAYOR or DUBLIN 
(Mr. SEXTON) (Belfast, W.) said, that 
the reply, no doubt, explained the dimi- 
nution in the number of days during 
which the scrutineers were employed ; 
but he had not yet answered why it 
was that the scrutineers were paid three 
guineas per day last year, and only two 
guineas a day this year. 

Mr. MADDEN presumed that the 
amount of remuneration was calculated 
with regard to the amount of work done. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN inquired why it was 
that the price of straw last year, being 
high, was included in the list of articles 
to which regard was had in the fixing 
of rents, while this year, when it was 
low, it was omitted ? 

Mr. MADDEN said, he was unable 
to answer as to any particular article 
without Notice. 


METROPOLITAN POLICE FORCE—RE- 
CEIPTS AND EXPENDITURE. 


Sm GEORGE BADEN-POWELL 
(Liverpool, Kirkdale) asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
Whether all moneys receivable for police 
purposes in the Metropolis are paid to, 
and placed in the custody of, the Police 
Receiver; whether the same official is 
solely responsible for all expenditure 
connected with the Metropolitan Police 
Force, or whether the Commissioner of 
Police has any control over such ex- 
penditure; whether any authoritative 
representations have been made during 
the last two years, pointing out possible 
economies and retrenchments in police 
expenditure; and, if so, by whom were 
these representations made; and, can 
he lay upon the Table of the House 
copies of such correspondence ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Martruews) (Birmingham, E.): All 
moneys received for police purposes are, 
in accordance with 10 Geo. JV. c. 44, 
8. 10, placed to the credit of the account 


Mr. Madden 
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of the Receiver at the Bank of England. 
It is difficult to state briefly the effect 
of the entire organization; but, gener- 
ally, it may be said that, except as to 
repairs to stations, all proposals involy- 
ing expenditure are initiated by the 
Commissioner, and have to be approved 
by the Secretary of State, and that the 
contracts and other financial arrange- 
ments to carry out these proposals are 
made by the Receiver subject to the in- 
structions of the Secretary of State. 
Representations pointing out possible 
economies and retrenchments have, from 
time to time, been made to the Secretary 
of State during the past two years both 
by the the Commissioner and by the Re- 
ceiver; and representations have also 
been made by the Commissioner as to 
the amendment of the whole financial 
system of the Metropolitan Police, 
which is now undergoing careful re- 
vision. No good purpose would be 
served by laying on the Table of the 
House copies of the correspondence on 
the subject. 


LOVAL GOVERNMENT (ENGLAND AND 
WALES) ACT, SECTION 23. 


Mr. W. SIDEBOTTOM (Derbyshire, 
High Peak) asked the President of the 
Local Government Board, If he will 
define what items are included in sub- 
sections i. and iv. in section 23 of the 
Local Government Act, as great uncer- 
tainty exists on the question ? 

Tue PRESIDENT (Mr. Rircate) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): No 
question with regard to these items can 
practically arise until the County Ooun- 
cils are constituted, and they must de- 
peod on the actual circumstances in con- 
nection with each particular couuty. I 
may observe, however, that the terms of 
sub-section i. are general, with the view 
of covering any expenditure which may 
be incidental to the keeping of an Ex- 
chequer Contribution Account ; and 
that sub-section iv. refers to the costs 
for all purposes for which the County 
Council may assess the whole of their 
administrative county. These purposes, 
which include the maintenance of main 
roads, are, under section 68 (2) of the 
Act, general county purposes; and all 
expenditure for such purposes is to be 
charged to the General County Ac- 
count. 
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TRADE AND COMMERCE—UNLOADING 
PETROLEUM OIL AT LIVERPOOL. 


Lorpv HENRY BRUCE (Wilts, Chip- 

nham) asked the Presiden: of the 
Board of Trade, Whether he is aware 
that for some time past tank steamers 
have been unloading at the Hercula- 
neum Dock, Liverpool (as in the case of 
the tank vessel Marquis Scicluna), and 
that, there being no tanks in which the 
oil could be pumped direct from the 
vessel, the petroleum is pumped into 
barrels on the quay by ordinary dock 
labour; whether his attention has been 
called to the risk whict. is incurred of 
even more serious explosions than those 
which lately took place at Bristol and 
Calais, owing to the fact that a quantity 
of oil is spilt during this operation, and 
that at the time this oil is swimming on 
the quay the tank steamer is moored in 
the dock quite close to where the bar- 
relling operations are going on, sur- 
rounded by very large quantities of 
full and empty barrels, and that numbers 
of the largest steamers are entering and 
leaving the dock ; and, whether, having 
regard to the danger thus caused to 
Liverpool, he will consider the advis- 
ability of limiting the unloading of 
petroleum to places where (as is the 
case at Birkenhead) tank vessels can be 
discharged by pumping direct through 
underground pipes into tanks at some 
distance from the dock ? 

Toe PRESIDENT (Sir Micwarn 
Hicxs-Bracn) (Bristol, W.): On this 
subject I have communicated with the 
Mersey Docks and Harbour Board, 
who have sent me the following state- 
ment :— 


“It is quite true that tank steamers have 
discharged petroleum at the Herculaneum Dock. 
The petroleum is not, as is represented, pumped 
by labourers direct from the ship into barrels; 
but is pumped by machinery into three portable 
tanks which are placed on the quay of the said 
dock. Each of these tanks is provided with 10 
taps on each side, by which the oil is drawn off 
into casks which are placed under each tap. 
The operation is carefully watched, and there 
are men in attendance to superintend thefilling 
of the tanks, and others are appointed to turn 
off the taps when the barrels are filled. Under 
each row of barrels a draining pan is placed for 
the purpose of coliecting any small occasional 
overflow that may take place, and the pans are 
emptied as often as may be required. The 
barrels filled with oil which cannot be removed 
from the quay at once, either by carts or by 
ship, are placed in the Board's casemates, which 
have been excava‘ed in the sandstone rock, and 
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especially constructed for the storage of petro- 
leum. eaters shows that the leakage on 
to the quay is inconsiderable, and not more 
than from barrels when the petroleum is im- 
ported in that form. The berth in which the 
tank steamers discharge is a considerable dis- 
tance from the nearest dock entrance, and is 
situated in a portion of the dock which is set 
apart for the petroleum trade. I may add that, 
as regards the explosion at Bristol to which 
reference is made in the Question, the article 
in that case consisted of naphtha, which is 
highly inflammable; and in the case at Calais, 
which is also referred to, the cargo consisted of 
crude petroleum, which is also a highly inflam- 
mable article, containing, as it does, a large 
quantity of naphtha; whereas in the case of 
the Margvis Scicluna, which discharged in the 
Herculaneum Dock, the oil was Russian petro- 
leum, which is considerably over the Govern- 
ment flashing test, and is, therefore, much less 
dangerous than the articles above-mentioned, 
and is not petroleum within the meaning of the 
Act of Parliament.”’ 

In answer to a further Question by 
Lord Henry Bruce, 


Sire MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH 
said: The powers vested in the Go- 
vernment under the Explosives Acts are 
vested in the Home Secretary; but, 
as far as the Harbour Authorities are 
earn the Board of Trade is respon- 
sible. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE — THE 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY FOR IN- 
JURIES TO WORKMEN BILL. 

Mr. AIRD (Paddington, N.) asked 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, having regard to the 
importance of the Employers’ Liability 
for Injuries to Workmen Bill passing 
during the present Session, and the 
benefits that would thereby accrue to 
the working classes, Whether arrange- 
ments could be made to save the time of 
the House by re-committing the Bill to 
the Standing Committee on Law, with 
the view of reconciling, if possible, 
some of the differences, and lessening 
the number of Amendments which have 
been put forward since the Bill was 
reported ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Matruews)( Birmingham, E.): TheStand- 
ing Committee on Law gave so much time 
and labour to theconsideration of the Bill 
that I think it would not be reasonable to 
re-commit it. I trust that the House 
generally will be willing to accept the 
result of the labours of the Committee ; 
and that Amendments which raise 
questions fully discussed by the Com- 
mittee will not be pressed. 
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Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN (Den- 
bighshire, E.) asked, when the Bill 
would be taken ? 

Tae FIRST LORD or rae TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrn) (Strand, 
Westminster): I have stated repeatedly 
that it will be taken on Friday. 

Mx. BROADHURST (Nottingham, 
W.): Does the right hon. Gentleman 
say it will be taken on Friday? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH (London): I 
am under the impression I have said so 
repeatedly; and I adhere to that state- 
ment. 


ARMY (INDIA)—INDIAN CADETS— 
THE REGULATIONS. 


Sm ROBERT FOWLER (London) 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
India, Whether an officer appointed an 
Indian-cadet under the old Regulations, 
and before it was decided that appoint- 
ments should be subjected to any 
alterations deemed necessary by the 
Secretary of State for India, and who, 
in consequence, has not been called 
upon to consent to such alterations, 
has, notwithstanding frequent appeals, 
been compelled to serve in accordance 
with such altsrations; and, if so, will 
compensation be granted to such officer 
for the heavy pecuniary loss he has sus- 
tained ? 

Tut UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir Joun Gorsr) (Chatham) : 
There is no officer now in the service of 
the Government of India whose condi- 
tion answers the description in the 
Question. On the assumption by the 
Crown of the direct government of India, 
it was decided in December, 1858, that 
al] future appointments should be sub- 
ject to any alterations which might be 
made by the Secretary of State. There 
is no officer now on the general list 
whose commission is dated earlier than 
February, 1859. 


RAILWAY AND CANAL TRAFFIC AOT, 
1888S—THE JUDGES. 


Mr. J. W. BARCLAY (Forfarshire) 
asked the President of the Board of 
Trade, Whether he can now give the 
House thenames of the Judgesappointed 
under ‘‘ The Railway and Canal Traffic 
Act, 1888 ? ” 

Tse PRESIDENT (Sir Micwaen 
Hicxs-Begacz) (Bristol, W) : The names 
of the Judges who have been appointed 
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are—for England, Mr. Justice Wills; 
for Scotland, Lord Trayner; and for Ire- 
land, Mr. Justice Murphy. 


SEA FISHERY BOARD (SCOTLAND)— 
TRAWLING. 


Mr. J. W. BAROLAY (Forfarshire) 
asked the Lord Advocate, Whether the 
Fishery Board for Scotland propose to 
make any new by-laws in respect of 
trawling; and if it has been sanctioned 
by the Secretary for Scotland ? 

Tuz LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. P. 
B. Rosertson) (Bute): The Fishery 
Board propose to issue a by-law affect- 
ing a portion of the East Coast of Scot- 
land, and the geographical extent, as 
well as the terms, of the by-law are 
under consideration. 

Mr. ESSLEMONT (Aberdeen, E.) 
asked whether a recommendation in 
favour of such by-law was forwarded by 
the Fishery Board to the Secretary for 
Scotland on the 26th of September last ; 
and, if so, what was the reason of the 
exceptional delay ? 

Mz. J. P. B. ROBERTSON : I cannot 
say as to the exact date on which the 
communication was made to Dover 
House; but I may say that negotiations 
have taken place arising out of the diffi- 
culty of adapting the geographical limits 
to the prescribed conditions of the Act 
of 1885. Itis tothe difficulty of settling 
that point that the delay is due. 

Mr. J. SINCLAIR (Ayr Burghs) 
asked if there was any prospect of a by- 
law with reference to trawling on the 
Clyde and the West of Scotland ? 

Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: Perhaps 
the hon. Gentleman will give Notice of 
that Question, which relates to a matter 
separate from that raised by the Ques- 
tion of the hon. Member for Forfarshire. 


CRIMINAL LAW AND PROCEDURE 
(IRELAND) ACT, 1887—PROCLAMA- 
TION OF A MEETING AT WATER- 
FORD. 


Mr. R. POWER (Waterford) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, If he has received a 
copy of the Resolution passed unani- 
mously by the Waterford Magistrates, 
complaining that the late Proclamation 
was issued without reasonable cause and 
on insufficient knowledge of the state of 
the city ; and, whether, in future, before 
issuing such Proclamations, he will 
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ascertain and take into consideration the 
opinions held by the local magistrates ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappew) (Dublin Uni- 
versity) (who replied) said: I have 
received a copy of a Resolution passed 
at a meeting of certain of the Waterford 
Magistrates relative to the Proclamation 
referred to in the Question. The meet- 
ing was oer because, as stated in 
the Proclamation, its object was sedi- 
tious and illegal, and it would, therefore, 
have been an unlawful assembly. It 
would be impossible to give any under- 
taking of the nature suggested in the 
concluding portion of the Question. But 
I may say that the Executive is always 
anxious to consider the opinions of Jocal 
magistrates with respect to any matter 
affecting the peace of the locality. 

Mr. R. POWER: Does the hon. and 
learned Gentleman know that on this 
occasion the local magistrates were not 
consulted at all ? 

Mr. MADDEN said, he believed that 
Was 80. 


SCOTCH SALMON FISHING BILL— 
DEPUTATION. 

Mr. THORBURN (Peebles and Sel- 
kirk) asked the Lord Advocate, Whether 
the Scotch Salmon Fishing Bill is now 
completed ; and, if so, when it will be 
introduced ? 

Taz LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. P. 
B. Rozertson) (Bute): The Bill referred 
to will be presented to Parliament before 
the close of the present Session. 


SOUTH AFRICA (NATAL)—SENTENCE 
ON FIVE NATIVES. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness) asked the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies, Whether it is the case, as stated 
in The Natal Witness of October 20, that 
five Zulus have been sentenced to be 
hanged by the Court sitting at Ekowe; 
and, whether these men were defended 
by counsel ? 

Tut UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Baron Henry pe Worms) 
(Liverpool, East Toxteth): There is no 
foundation whatever for the statement 
in the hon. Member’s Question that five 
Zulus have been sentenced to be hanged 
by the Court at Ekowe. On receipt of 
the hon. Gentleman’s Question the Se- 
cretary of State communicated with the 
Governor of Natal, and the following 
reply has been received :— 
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“No truth in rt mentioned in your Lord- 
ship’s telegram. Not even aware Osborn has 
as vat taken legal proceedings against persons 
accused.’ 


T may again repeat what I have said in 
the House in answer to a former Ques- 
tion, that no sentences will be carried 
out until Her Majesty’s Government 
have had an opportunity of considering 
the evidence. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION (IRELAND)— 
MODEL SCHOOLS — THE HEAD 
MASTERS. 

CotoneL WARING (Down, N.) (for 
Mr. Jounstoy) (Belfast, 8.) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieuten- 
ant of Ireland, Whether it is a fact 
that, out of the 34 head masters of 
model schools in Ireland, only four are 
members of the Protestant Episcopalian 
Church in Ireland, while the number of 
young persons belonging to that Church 
in Ireland attending such schools ex- 
ceeds by 578 the number of Roman 
Catholics, and by 770 the number of 
Presbyterians ; and, if he can state the 
numbers, respectively, of the Protestant 
Episcopalian, Presbyterian, and Roman 
Catholic Professors and teachers in the 
schools, Marlborough Street, Dublin, 
and the average amount paid out of the 
public money to the teachers of each 
denomination? In putting the Question 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman said: I 
wish, at the same time, to call attention 
to an error that has crept into the third 
line, inasmuch as the words, ‘ Protes- 
tant Episcopalian Church in Ireland,” 
should be, according to the provisions of 
the Act of Disestablishment, ‘‘ Church 
of Ireland.” 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappen) (Dublin Uni- 
versity) (who replied) said, he had 
communicated with the Commissioners 
of National Education; but had not 
yet received a reply from them on this 
subject. 

Coronet WARING gave Notice to ask 
the First Lord of the Treasury why the 
title of the Church of Ireland had been 
altered by the Clerks at the Table ? 


AFRICA (WEST COAST)—THE ROYAL 
m NIGER COMPANY. 

Mx. PICTON (Leicester) asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, If he can now say whether any 
despatch or communication of any kind 
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has been received by the Government 
from the Governor of Lagos containing 
any complaint concerning the conduct of 
the employés of the Royal Niger Com- 

ny toward the Natives; and, whether 
it can be laid upon the Table of the 
House ? 

Tat UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir James Ferevsson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.) said: The Governor of 
Lagos does not report to the Foreign 
Office. He has no personal knowledge 
of the relations between the natives of 
the Niger territories and the employés of 
the Company, and has made no Report 
on the subject to the Colonial Office. It 
may be added that no complaints on the 
part of the natives have lately reached 
us from any quarter. 


ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY—AR.- 
RESTS IN CO, KERRY WITHOUT 
WARRANT. 

Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, If he can state what was the 
charge preferred against the four men, 
named John and Daniel Scannell, John 
Cahill, and Humphrey Moyniham, who 
were arrested on November 21,and taken 
before Mr. M‘Dermott, R.M., at Rath- 
more, County Kerry; why was bail 
refused in these cases; and, if he will 
inquire into the practice that has 
recently been adopted, as is alleged, in 
this part of Kerry by the Constabulary 
of making arrests without warrant or 
other legal authority ? 

Taz SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappen) (Dublin Uni- 
versity) (who replied) said: The 
men referred to were arrested under a 
sworn information made by one John 
Cronin, charging them with serious 
intimidation and assault. The object 
was apparently to compel him to join 
the Plan of Campaign, which had been 
recently started in the district. The 
District Inspector of Police, having 
regard to the serious nature of the 
charge and to the circumstances of the 
case, opposed bail in the exercise of his 
discretion. The District Inspector at 
the second remand consen to the 
prisoners’ release on substantial secu- 
rities to appear at Rathmore Petty 
Sessions on the 13th of December. 

Taz LORD MAYOR or DUBLIN 
(Mr. Sexton) (Belfast, W.): Was there 
@ warrant issued on the sworn informa- 


Mr. Picton 
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tion, and on what ground did District 
Inspector Creagh refuse to admit these 
men to bail ? 

Mr. MADDEN said, he was not aware 
of the grounds upon which District 
Inspector Creagh refused bail. As to 
whether proceedings were taken by 
summons or by warrant he had no 
information. 

Mr. SEXTON asked if the police 
arrested persons merely upon sworn 
information without a summons or a 
warrant ? 

Mr. MADDEN: I have no reason to 
assume that no warrant or summons was 
issued in this case. 

Mr. FLYNN asked if it was a fact 
that there had been a dozen arrests 
recently in the South of Ireland with- 
out the authority of either warrant or 
summons ? 

Mr. MADDEN said, he was not aware 
that such was the case. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)— 
CHANGE OF VENUE. 

Mr. TUITE (Westmeath, N.) asked 
Mr. Solicitor General for Ireland, What 
authority is competent to direct the re- 
moval of the trial of a criminal indict- 
ment which, in the ordinary course, 
would be held at the Winter Assize of 
any particular Province to the Winter 
Assize of another Province, without any 
order by a Court granting a change of 
venue ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappey) (Dublin Uni- 
versity): There is no power to take the 
course referred to in the Question, nor 
has any such course been taken. When 
there has been a change of venue from 
one county to another, and the trial is 
held at the Winter Assizes, it wil! take 
place at the Winter Assizes for the 
union of counties which includes the 
county to which the venue has been so 
changed. These unions of counties do 
not in all cases correspond with the 
Provinces of Ireland. 

Tae LORD MAYOR or DUBLIN 
(Mr. Sexton) (Belfast, W.): Was it by 
the hon. and learned Gentleman’s direc- 
tion, or the direction of the Attorney 
General, that the trial of a gamekeeper 
to the Marquess of Headfort, for firing 
at and wounding a person at Kells, was 
removed to Belfast Assizes? 

Mr. MADDEN: There is no power 
to do so unless a change of venue were 
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granted. The hon. Member must be 
misinformed. 

Mr. TUITE: Is the hon. and learned 
Gentleman aware that this gamekeeper 
is an Orangeman, and that this em- 
ployer, the Marquess of Headfort, is 
one of the Presidents of the Primrose 
League ? 

Mr. MADDEN: No, Sir. 


ARMY (AUXILIARY FORCES)—OXFORD 
AND CAMBRIDGE RIFLE VOLUN- 
TEERS. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) asked the Secretary of State for 
War, Whether anything can be done to 
place the Rifle Volunteer Corps of the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge 
upon a more satisfactory footing and to 
attract more members of the Universities 
to join ; and, whether, with that object, 
he will cause an inquiry to be made into 
the general condition of those corps 
during the last 10 years ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Srannope) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle): 
Great efforts have been made to induce 
the Undergraduates to join these corps; 
but each has for some time been below 
the minimum number which would jus- 
tify its continuance. I suppose that 
other athletic pursuits have greater at- 
tractions for them. Six months will be 
given to these two corps to raise their 
effective strength to the minimum num- 
ber; and if by that time this has not 
been done, I shall have to consider the 
necessity of withdrawing the Adjutant 
and Staff. 


LOCAL TAXATION — COLLECTION OF 
LOCAL RATES. 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) asked 
the President of the Local Government 
Board, Whether he is aware that in 
Westminster and other places local rates 
for the whole year ending March are 
collected in advance in May and June, 
and that the money so collected is re- 
tained at the bankers for many months ; 
that to enforce this payment in advance 
summonses are issued for these rates by 
the hundred; that this inflicts much 
hardship on small ratepayers; and, 
whether he can take steps, by legislation 
or otherwise, to require that such rates 
shall be collected quarterly, as is done 
in some districts ? 

Tax PRESIDENT (Mr. Rircunte) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): I be- 
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lieve that it is the case that in West- 
minster and a few other parishes in the 
Metropolis the local rates are made for 
a whole year; but I am informed that 
at Westminster the rates, although made 
for the year, are payable in eight in- 
stalments. Under these circumstances, 
I do not think any hardship is inflicted 
on the ratepayers. 

Mr. BARTLEY asked whether it was 
not the fact that summonses were issued 
to poor people in great numbers for 
their rates for a year and a-half; and 
whether a magistrate had refused to 
sign them ? 

Mr. RITCHIE said, he was informed 
that it was not the case that summonses 
were issued for a year and a-half’s rates 
in advance. Summonses were only taken 
out in cases where the instalments were 
long overdue. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) 
ACT, 1886—SUPERVISION OF DAIRIES 
AND COWSHEDS. 

Mr. COCHRANE- BAILLIE (St. 
Pancras, N.) asked the President of the 
Local Government Board, Whether the 
Government will act on the views 
strongly expressed by Professor Brown 
in his Report just published, and give 
instructions to the Sanitary Authorities 
to be more stringent in their supervision 
of dairies ? 

Tuz PRESIDENT (Mr. Rircure) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): The 
Sanitary Authorities in England and 
Wales were constituted the Local Autho- 
rities for the purpose of the supervision 
of dairies and cowsheds by the Con- 
tagious Diseases (Animals) Act, 1886 ; 
and shortly after the passing of the Act 
the Local Government Board brought 
specially under the attention of the 
several Sanitary Authorities the new 
powers and duties which devolved upon 
them. The Regulations for the enforce- 
ment of the ventilation, drainage, water 
supply, and cleanliness of dairies and 
cowsheds, which had previously been 
made by the County Justices, are by the 
Act continued in force pending the mak- 
ing of new Regulations by the Sanitary 
Authorities. Since the date of the Act 
new Regulations have been made by 
nearly 450 authorities. In many of 
these cases the necessity for the action 
of the Sanitary Authorities arose from 
the fact that no eo erp on the 
subject had previously been made by the 
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Justices. I propose to communicate 
with the Sanitary Authorities in any dis- 
tricts in which there are now no Regu- 
lations in force as to dairies and cow- 
sheds, with a view to the adoption of 
Regulations; and whenever it may 
appear, from the Reports of the Medical 
Officers of Health or otherwise, that due 
supervision of the dairies and cowsheds 
is not exercised in any particular dis- 
trict, I shall not fail to impress upon the 
Sanitary Authority how essential it is 
that this duty should be fully and care- 
fully discharged. 
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POST OFFICE (LRELAND)—POST OFFICE 
AT GLENANIFF, NORTH LEITRIM. 


Mr. CONWAY (Leitrim, N.) asked 
the Postmaster General, Whether a 
Petition, signed by the priests, the Local 
Justices of the Peace, and the people 
generally of Glenaniff, North Leitrim, 
praying for the establishment of a post 
office in the Glenaniff District, has been 
received by him; and, whether the 
Government can see its way to assent to 
the prayer of the Petitioners; and, if 
not, can he state on what ground ? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rarxes) (Cambridge University): I 
have received a Memorial from the in- 
habitants of Glenaniff asking for the 
establishment of a post-office in that 
district ; but as the cost would be more 
than eight-fold the available revenue, I 
am not prepared to comply with the 
application. 


TRADE AND MANUFACTURE—NAIL- 
MAKERS AND SMALL CHAINMAKERS 
OF CRADLEY HEATH, 


Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) asked the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, Whether, in 
view of the condition of destitution in 
which the chain and nail-makers of 
Cradley Heath are, as represented by 
the Report of Mr. Burnett, any arrange- 
ment can be made by which their case 
may be examined into by the Lords’ 
Committee on the Sweating System 
before their Lordships adjourn for the 
Christmas holidays ? 

Taz SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.): I have 
been in communication with the Lords’ 
Committee, and am informed by them 
that it is certainly their intention to 
inquire into this matter ; but there is no 


Mr. Ritchie 
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chance of their being able to do so before 
Christmas. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) asked the First Lord of the 
Treasury, Whether he will propose a 
Supplementary Estimate before the 
close of the present Session to assist by 
loan, or otherwise relieve, the imme- 
diate necessities of the Cradley Heath 
workers ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. Suri) 
(Strand, Westminster): Itisobviouslyim- 
possible forthe Government to proceed by 
the method indicated by the hon. Mem- 
ber for the relief of persons for whom 
great sympathy must be felt, but who 
are suffering from their adherence to a 
system which is perishing in the face 
of economic changes in the industry of 
nail and chain making. The Govern- 
ment, as my right hon. Friend the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade has stated, 
are giving their serious consideration to 
Mr. Burnett’s Report, which does not 
contain any suggestion of the kind in- 
dicated. 

Mr. BROOKE ROBINSON (Dudley) 
asked to be permitted to refer to the 
unpleasant incident which occurred on 
Saturday on the subject of the Cradley 
Heath chain makers. The whole of the 
chain makers, and a very considerable 
portion of the nailers, were among those 
whom he represented, and it was en- 
tirely at his instigation and request that 
a Report on their condition was made 
by Mr. Burnett, the Labour Correspon- 
dent of the Board of Trade. Unfortu- 
nately he was not in his place when the 
hon. Member for North-West Lanark- 
shire (Mr. Cunninghame Graham) on 
Thursday referred to the subject; and 
as no communication was made to him 
on the subject, he was ignorant as to 
what had taken place until he saw it 
reported in the papers, although he 
casually heard on Thursday that the 
hon. Member had put a Notice on the 
Paper. Ue ventured to think that the 
matter would have been better in his 
care than in that of the hon. Member 
for North-West Lanarkshire. [‘‘ Oh, 
oh!”] He wished to speak with all 
courtesy of the hon. Member. He had 
not the slightest doubt that he was ani- 
mated by the best intentions; but ho 
honestly and sincerely believed that the 
hon. Member had no practical know- 
ledge of the subject, and that his inter- 
ference was more likely to tend to the 
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- detriment of the men than otherwise. 
That was his reason for putting the 
Notice on the Paper. 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND)—CAP- 
TAIN PLUNKETT, R.M. 

Mr. T.M. HEALY(Longford, N. asked 
the Chief Secretary tothe Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, How long has Captain Plun- 
kett, R.M., been absent from his duty 
in Ireland ; does his pay continue during 
his absence ; whether Captain Plunkett 
has made arrangements (similar to those 
made by other persons subpoenaed by 
The Times for ascertaining the day upon 
which he is likely to be examined ; and, 
will he also be instructed to make en- 
deavours, as other witnesses have done, 
to hasten his examination, with a view 
to quitting London ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappey) (Dublin Uni- 
versity) (who replied) said: With the 
* exception of a short interval, when 
Captain Plunkett was back at his station 
in Ireland, Captain Plunkett has been 
in London on subpoena from Zhe Times 
since about October 22 last. His pay 
continues during his absence. As to 
the remainder of the Question, it is un- 
necessary to give Captain Plunkett any 
instructions, as he is most anxious to be 
able to leave London and return to his 
duty, and remains only in obedience to 
his subpoena, as he is bound to do. The 
time for his examination is a matter 
over which he has no control. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY asked, whether 
the attention of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman had been called to the state- 
ment made by the Inspector General of 
Constabulary that Captain Plunkett’s 
absence from his duties was the cause 
of great embarrassment ? 

Mr. MADDEN said, he was not 
aware of the fact; but this embarrass- 
ment, if it existed, was caused by Cap- 
tain Plunkett’s obedience to the sub- 
pena, which the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman knew could not be disregarded. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY asked, whbther, 
having regard to the statement of the 
Inspector General, the hon. and learned 


Gentleman would not consult with the 
Attorney General for England with a 
view to arrangements being made, as in 
the case of other witnesses, for an early 
examination of this gentleman ? 

Mr. MADDEN: I consider it would 
be no part of my duty to do that. 
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Mr. T. M. HEALY: Then I will 
put the Question myself to the Attorney 
General. 

Mr. LANE (Cork Co., E.) asked, 
who was performing Captain Plunkett’s 
duties in his absence—was it Captain 
Caddell ? 

Mr. MADDEN said, he was not 
aware. 


ARMY — COMPULSORY RETIREMEMT 
OF GENERAL OFFICERS — ROYAL 
WARRANT, 1887. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) 
asked the Secretary of State for War, 
Whether, by the Regulations in force 
before October, 1887, every officer in 
the higher ranks of the Army (whether 
general, colonel, or lieutenant colonel) 
was compulsorily retired after non-em- 
ployment for five years; whether, in 
October, 1887, a Royal Warrant was 
issued specially empowering him to 
exempt any general (but not a colonel 
or lieutenant colonel) from this com- 
pulsorily retirement, in case he con- 
sidered the Public Service would benefit 
by the retention of such general on the 
Active List; whether he has availed 
himself of this power; and, if so, in 
how many cases; what are the names 
of the exempted generals; and, what 
duties in the Public Service have been 
assigned to them ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Srannore) (Lincolnshire, Horn- 
castle): Retirement is compulsory after 
five years non-employment in the higher 
ranks, except in the case of a colonel 
promoted to be a General Officer while 
unemployed, who may complete seven 
years of non-employment. A General 
Officer may be exempted from this if his 
retention is considered to be of material 
benefit to the Public Service. The only 
officer who has been so exempted during 
the past year is my hon. and gallant 
Friend the Member for Birkenhead (Sir 
Edward Hamley), and I regard it as a 
great advantage to the Public Service, 
in the event of emergency, that we still 
retain his services in the Army. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY asked how long 
the arrangement was to continue ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE said, the exemp- 
tion from retirement was for a fixed 
period of two years. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY asked if he was 
receiving full or half pay ? 
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Mr. E. STANHOPE: In the mean- 
time my hon. and gallant Friend re- 
ceives half pay. 


CRIMINAL LAW AND PROCEDURE 
(IRELAND) ACT, 1887—THE NATIONAL 
LEAGUE AT MEELIN, CO. CORK— 
WIDOW DEMPSEY’S FARM AT 
LOUGHREA. 


Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.) asked Mr. 
Solicitor General for Ireland, Whether 
he can state in detail the amount spent 
in connection with attempts to suppress 
the proclaimed branch of the National 
League at Meelin, in the County of 
Cork, including costs of various trials, 
drafting in of extra police, removal of 
prisoners to gaol, &c.? The hon. Gen- 
tleman also asked, Whether the hon. 
and learned Gentleman can state the 
costs incurred by the Crown in respect 
of various prosecutions, &c., connected 
with the Widow Dempsey’s farm, 
situated near Loughrea, in County Gal- 
way? 2 
Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappew) (Dublin Uni- 
versity), in reply, said, he was making 
inquiries on the subject. The hon. 
Member must see that it would take 
some time to separate these expenses 
from the general expenses. 

Mr. DILLON said, it would be de- 
sirable to have this information in time 
for the discussion of the Estimates. 
Would the hon. Gentleman give the 
amount of expenditure down to the 
present day ? 

Mr. MADDEN said, he could not 
promise to supply the details of ex- 
penditare down to the present, as it 
took some time to collect the informa- 
tion. 


LUNATIC ASYLUMS (IRELAND)—RICH- 
MOND DISTRICT ASYLUM. 


Tae LORD MAYOR or DUBLIN 
(Mr. Sexron) (Belfast, W.) asked the 
Ohief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether, having regard to 
the circumstances under which the 
annual contribution of the City of 
Dublin to the maintenance of the Rich- 
mond District Lunatic Asylum was not 
levied during the present year, and falls 
upon the rate of next year, the Irish 
Executive will agree to follow a prece- 
dent established in a similar case, b 
assenting to the addition of one-fo 
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of the contribution leviable, in the ordi- 
nary course, in the rate for 1889, to the 
annual levy for each of the next four 
years ; and, whether particulars will be 
given by the Inspectors of Asylums to 
the Corporation of Dublin of cases be- 
coming chargeable to the city from time 
to time ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappen) (Dublin Uni- 
versity) (who replied) said, this impor- 
tant matter was engaging the attention 
of the Government; but he was not yet 
prepared to give an answer. 


EVICTIONS (IRELAND)—EVICTIONS ON 
THE SHIRLEY ESTATFS, CARRICK. 
MACROSS. 

Mr. P. O'BRIEN (Monaghan, N.) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether he is 
aware that notices have been served on 
the officers of the Carrickmacross Union, 
to make provision for the reception of 
45 families, numbering 250 persons, who 
are to be evicted on one of the Shirley 
estates in that Union; that the reduc- 
tions given in the Land Court in Novem- 
ber last on Horatio Shirley’s estate 
averaged 43 per cent, and on the estate 
of 8. E. Shirley in January last 35 per 
cent; and that 28 of these threatened 
evictions are on the estate of Horatio 
Shirley, and with a few exceptions all 
the evictions are for the non-payment 
of the arrears of the old rack-rents; 
whether he is also aware that the ten- 
ants have endeavoured to effect a settle- 
ment, but the landlords in both cases 
have refused to make any abatement; 
and, whether, under the circumstances, 
the Government will give the forces of 
the Crown to carry out these evictions 
for the non-payment of rent declared by 
the Court unjust ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Manppen) (Dublin Uni- 
versity) (who replied) said: I am in- 
formed that it is the case that notices 
of evictions in respect of 45 families 
have been served on the Shirley estates, 
and that the percentages of reductions 
given in the Land Court are substantially 
as stated. The number of proposed evic- 
tions in respect of the old rent appears 
to be seven. The tenants, with a few 
exceptions, have not endeavoured to 
effect a settlement. They got stays of 
execution from the County Court Judge, 
but failed to pay the instalments. No 
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application has been made to the Execu- 
tive for police protection in regard to the 
ro evictions. 

He LORD MAYOR or DUBLIN 
(Mr. Sexton) (Belfast, W.): Is it not 
on account of the old and unreduced 
rents that the tenants are to be evicted ; 
and will not the Government follow the 
example set by the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach), and 
make representation to the landlords on 
the matter ? 

Mr. MADDEN asked for Notice of 
the Question. 
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LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—THE 
CORONER'S INQUEST ON PATRICK 
AHERN, AT MIDLETON—GOVERN- 
MENT REPORTERS. 


Mr. LANE (Cork Co., E.) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether it is a fact that 
two Government reporters attended the 
Midleton inquest ; by whose orders did 
they attend; and, whether he will lay a 
transcript of the Government reporters’ 
notes upon the Table of the House 
before taking the Irish Police Vote, in 
order that the House may judge of the 
accuracy of the statements made on the 
subject by the Cork newspaper ? 

Taz SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappen) (Dublin 
University) (who replied) said: The 
reply to the inquiry in the first para- 
graph is in the affirmative. They 
attended by direction of the Attorney 
General. I am unable to adopt the 
course suggested in the Jast paragraph, 
asin the present stage of the case it 
would not be proper to discuss it in this 
House. 


Subsequently, 


Mr. LANE said; I wish to ask the 
Chief Secretary the following Question, 
of which I gave him private Notice 
through the post on Saturday :— 
Whether he is aware that Constable 
Swindell, who was arrested for tite mur- 
der of Patrick Ahern, at Midleton, has 
been released from prison; and, if so, 
under what circumstances ? 

Mr. MADDEN (who replied) said, 
that he was informed that Constable 
Swindell had, in accordance with an 
order of the Court of Queen’s Bench, 
been admitted to bail in his own recog- 
nizances. 
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Mr. LANE also asked the following 
Question, of which he had given similar 
Notice, Whether the Chief Secretary is 
aware that District Inspector Creagh, 
of Midleton, was severely censured by 
the Coroner’s Jury held in the case of 
Patrick Ahern, for ordering an unjusti- 
fiable attack on the people assembled at 
Midleton on the 1st of November last; 
and, also, whether it was a fact that 
District Inspector Creagh appeared to 
prosecute a number of persons at 
Midleton under the Ooercion Act last 
Friday who were witnesses of the assault 
committed by the police on the Ist of 
November, when Patrick Ahern was 
killed, and that all these persons were 
sent to prison by two Resident Magis- 
trates ? 

Mr. MADDEN (who replied) said : 
It is a fact that District Inspector Creagh 
did appear at Midleton on Friday last 
to prosecute a number of persons under 
the Crimes Act, and that all of them were 
sent to prison. It is not known whether 
they were witnesses or not. 

Mr. LANE: Is it not a fact that seven 
or eight persons who were witnesses at 
the inquest have been sent to gaol with 
hard labour? 

Mr. MADDEN : I have no informa- 
tion on that point. 

Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.): Was not 
District Inspector Creagh perfectly well 
aware that these people were witnesses ? 

Mr. MADDEN said, he was unable 
to answer. 


GRANTS OF RIGHTS OVER CROWN 
LANDS—THE NATIONAL RIFLE AS- 
SOCIATION. 

Sm JOHN SWINBURNE (Stafford- 
shire, Lichfield) asked the Secretary of 
State for War, Whether it is the case 
that Her Majesty’s Government con- 
template, or have any intention of, 
selling or letting to any person or 
persons, Company, or Association of 
persons, any portion of the Crown Lands 
in the neighbourhood of Aldershot ? 

Tus SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Srannore) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle): 
Lands which are technically called Crown 
Lands are not under my control ; but if 
the hon. Baronet refers to land belong- 
ing to the War Department near Alder- 
shot, I can say that there is no proposal 
to sell or let, but only to grant the user 
of certain land for certain limited and 


defined purposes. 
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Sm JOHN SWINBURNE asked, 
whether it was the intention of the 
Government to let or sell, or grant a 
user of, any land near Aldershot to the 
National Rifle Association without giving 
an opportunity to the House of express- 
ing an opinion whether such a proceed- 
ing would be right and proper ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: If a Vote is 
required the House will, of course, be 
afforded an opportunity of discussing 
the question before it is finally sc ttled ; 
but if no Vote is wanted there will be 
no necessity for the opinion of the 
House being taken. 

Sm JOHN SWINBURNE asked, 
whether, in the opinion of the Govern- 
ment, property let at a nominal rent did 
not amount to the same thing as a grant 
of money? 

Mx. E. STANHOPE: The hon. 
Member assumes the fact that there is 
to be land let at a nominal rent. I 
have already told him that there is no 
proposal to let the land. __ 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston): May I 
remind the right hon. Gentleman that 
he distinctly said, in answer to a Ques- 
tion of mine the other day, that Parlia- 
ment should be consulted, not only be- 
fore any grant of money, but before any 
grant of land was made? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: Certainly ; but 
I never said anything about a grant or 
user of land. 

Sm JOHN SWINBURNE inquired, 
whether the right hon. Gentleman was 
aware that a site at Cannock Chase had 
been offered to the National Rifle Asso- 
ciation free of all charge ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: I am perfectly 
well aware of it; but whether or not it 
is a suitable site is a matter for the 
Association, not for me. 





CUSTOM HOUSE OFFICERS—HOURS OF 
DUTY. 


Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) (for Mr. CunnincHame GranamM) 
(Lanark, N.W.) asked the President of 
the Board of Trade, If his attention has 
been directed to the reports in the 
Press that the hours of duty for Custom 
House Officers have been recently in- 
creased ; whether he will do something 
to put down overtime in this branch of 
the Public Service; and, if it is true 
that on some occasions these men work 
for 24 consecutive hours ? 
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Tue SECRETARY to tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson) (Leeds, N.) (who 
replied) said: The average number of 
hours of duty for Custom House officers 
has not been recently increased. The 
outdoor branches of the Custom Service 
at the busy shipping ports cannot be 
worked without some overtime; but 
efforts are constantly being made in the 
Department to keep it within reasonable 
limits. It is true that at some of the 
Customs Waterguard Stations men are 
kept in attendance for periods of 24 
hours for any duty that may be required 
in connection with the arrival of ships; 
but these men are not continuously at 
work, and, asa relief, they usually get 
the next succeeding period of 24 hours 
wholly to themselves. Sleeping accom- 
modation is provided at the public ex- 
pense to men thus kept in attend- 
ance for lengthened periods, and cooking 
utensils and the like are also supplied 
for their use. 


CRIMINAL LAW—LAW OF EVIDENCE— 
THE EDLINGHAM BURGLARY, 


Mr. MOWBRAY (Lancashire, Prest- 
wich) (for Mr. Howarp Vincent) (Shef- 
field, Central) asked Mr. Attorney 
General, If his attention has been 
directed to the facts in the Northum- 
berland burglary case, which show that 
if the English law had admitted of the 
two innocent men, sentenced in 1879 to 
penal servitude for life, and only just 
released, giving evidence on their own 
behalf, and of their being judicially in- 
terrogated as to their proceedings upon 
the night of the crime, the miscarriage 
of justice would probably have been 
averted; and, what steps Her Majesty’s 
Government propose to take, promptly, 
to remove a disability from the law sin- 
gular to England, Wales, and Ireland, 
and so disastrous in its consequences ? 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Epwarp CxiarKe) (Plymouth) (who re- 
plied) said: The case to which the hon. 
Member refers is only one of many in- 
stances which are constantly being called 
to the attention of the Attorney General 
with regard to the pressing necessity for 
a change in the law by permitting pri- 
soners to give evidence. The testimony 
upon this point to which the Attorney 
General previously called attention, in 
urging such a measure upon the House, 
is being constantly corroborated by cases 
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which oceur in the daily practice of the 
Criminal Law. The hon. Member is 
aware that the Attorney General made 
repeated efforts to press forward a Bill 
to effect this Amendment; and I sin- 
cerely hope that the House may be able 
to deal with the matter early in next 
Session. 


LAW AND JUSTICE—A COURT OF 
CRIMINAL APPEAL—THE EDLING- 
HAM BURGLARY—LEGISLATION. 
Mr. ANDERSON (Elgin and Nairn) 

asked Mr. Attorney General, Whether, 

having regard to the recent miscarriage 
of justice in Northumberland, the Go- 
vernment will give facilities for the con- 
sideration of the Court of Criminal 

Appeal Bill next Session ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Epwarp C.arKE) (Plymouth) (who re- 
plied) said, it was impossible for him 
to answer the Question. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) asked the First Lord of the 
Treasury, Whether, in view of the 
terrible miscarriage of justice in the 
case of the men Brannaghan and 
Murphy, he will undertake to introduce, 
next Session, a Government measure 
for the constitution of a Court of Appeal 
for all criminal cases? The hon. 
Member further asked, if a sum of 
money was to be granted to these men, 
from what source it would be provided ; 
and whether the right hon. Gentleman 
would lay before the House a Resolu- 
tion by which it would be able to ex- 
press its sympathy with the men for 
the atrocious wrong to which they had 
been subjected ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Surrn) (Strand, Westminster), in reply, 
said, the money would be provided by a 
Vote of the House; but he could not 
undertake that a measure constituting a 
Court of Appeal would be introduced 
next Session. 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) asked, 
whether, instead of giving a lump sum 
to the men Brannaghan and Murphy, it 
would not be much kinder and better to 
give an annuity in the way of compen- 
sation ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH replied that the 
Home Secretary had already stated that 
he would confer with his hon. and 
learned Friend (Mr. Milvain) as to the 
best method of securing the money for 
the benefit of the men. 
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Mr. CONYBEARE gave Notice that 
when the Vote came before the House 
he would move, as an Amendment, that 
an annuity of £50 be given to each of 
these men, and that also a Vote of sym- 
pathy with them be passed by the 
House. 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS—REGIS- 
TRATION OF VOTERS—REFORMS. 


Mr. CREMER (Shoreditch, Hagger- 
ston) asked the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, Whether he has given attention to 
the fact that a Committee of the House 
recommended 20 years ago a series of 
reforms in the law for the registration of 
voters; why the recommendations of 
such Committee have never been carried 
into effect; if he is aware that several 
Bills for a reform of the Law of Regis- 
tration have been introduced by private 
Members during the present and several 
preceding Sessions; whether the Go- 
vernment intend, during the next Ses- 
sion, to introduce any Bill upon the 
subject ; and, in the event of their de- 
clining to do so, whether they will con- 
sent to the appointment of a Committee 
to consider the whole question of regis- 
tration and the various Bills upon the 
subject which have been introduced 
during the present Parliament ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smrrn) (Strand, Westminster): I am 
sure the hon. Member will see that the 
Government cannot be held responsible 
for the political events of the last 20 
years, nor can I state why successive 
Governments have not acted upon the 
Reports to which he refers. It is im- 
possible for me to say what measures 
the Government will deal with next 
Session, beyond the indication I have 
already given. 


THE JUDICIAL COMMITTEE OF THE 
PRIVY COUNCIL — ROMAN-DUTCH 
LAW. 


Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) asked the First Lord of the 
Treasury, Whether, in making future 
appointments to the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council, the Government 
will consider the propriety of selecting 
a representative of the Judicial Bench of 
Her Majesty’s Possessions in South 
Africa, conversant with Roman-Dutcl 
system of law which obtains in those 
Colonies ? 
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Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smrrn) (Strand, Westminster): It is 
impossible to place on the Judicial Com- 
mittee a specialist in every branch of 
law established in the different parts 
of the Empire, and no difficulty has 
been experienced in dealing with cases 
from South Africa. 

Mr. CONYBEARE asked, whether 
there was single Judge upon the 
Judicial Committee conversant with the 
Roman-Dutch system ? 

Mr, W. H. SMITH said, he was not 
personally conversant with the proceed- 
ings of the Judicial Committee ; but he 
was informed, upon authority on which 
he could rely, that there did not appear 
to those responsible for the appoint- 
ment of that Committee any necessity 
for the change indicated by the hon. 
Member, 


EGYPT—SUAKIN—PAPERS. 


Mr, JOHN MORLEY (Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne) asked the First Lord of the 
Treasury, Whether he will lay upon the 
Table Papers concerning the com- 
munications between the British and 
Egyptian Governments on the subject of 
Suakin ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smirn) (Strand, Westminster): It has 
already been intimated that the com- 
munications between the British and 
Egyptian Governments on the subject 
of Suakin are very few; but certainly 
they will be laid on the Table if the 
right hon, Gentleman wishes it, 


PUBLIC BUSINESS. = 


Mr, JOHN MORLEY (Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne): It will be for the con- 
venience of the House if the First Lord 
of the Treasury can state what course he 
proposes to take with regard to Public 
Business ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Sairn) (Strand, Westminster) : I have 
endeavoured to ascertain, as far as I 
can, what the feeling of hon. Members 
was with regard to the arrangements to 
be made for Public Business ; and I 
have satisfied myself that, while there is 
a great desire to forward Business as 
much as possible, there is not un- 
naturally a reluctance to make the 
conditions too onerous and too severe 
upon hon. Members and upon the 
officers of the House. The proposal, 
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therefore, which I wish to make is that 
on Mondays and Thursdays we should 
suspend the 12 o’clock Rule; and on 
Tuesdays—at all events at present—rely- 
ing upon the co-operation of hon. Mem- 
bers in forwarding Business, we should 
not do so, having to the fact 
that the House will sit at 12 o’clock 
on Wednesdays, and also at 12 o’clock 
on Saturdays. I think it may possibly 
be for the convenience of the House 
that the half-past 5 o’clock Rule should 
be suspended on Wednesdays, with a 
view to conclude any Business which 
may then be before the Committee by 
half-past 6 or 7 o’clock if possible; but 
I make no distinct proposal of that 
character at the present moment. I 
only desire to ask the co-operation of 
the House, as far as it may be ible 
to obtain it, for the forwarding of Public 
Business in a manner which will be con- 
ducive to the interests of the House. 
Therefore, I do not propose at the pre- 
sent moment to move the Resolution 
which I put on the Paper for last week ; 
but to content myself with moving the 
suspension of the 12 o’clock Rule for 
this night. 

Mr. MARJORIBANKS (Berwick- 
shire) asked, if the right hon. Gentle- 
man could name a definite day—say 
that day week—for taking the Scottish 
Estimates ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he should 
be exceedingly glad to name a day if it 
was in his power; but the right hon. 
Gentleman would see the difficulties in 
which the Government were placed. 
They must make further progress before 
he could make a definite statement as 
to the particular day when the Scottish 
Votes would be taken. 

Mr. BROADHURST (Nottingham, 
W.) asked, how about the Employers’ 
Liability for Injuries to Workmen Bill? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he regarded 
it as incumbent on the Government to 
ask the House to make a serious effort 
to pass the Bill. It would be most in- 
expedient that there should be any dela 
beyond next Friday in getting it throug 
the House of Commons, as the Govern- 
ment desired that the measure should be 
fairly and fully considered in the House 
of Lords. Under these circumstances, 
it was necessary to adhere to the ar- 
rangement that the Bill should be taken 
on Friday next. 
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Mrz. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) 
asked the First Lord of the Treasury, 
whether he intended to move every 
Monday and Thursday that the House 
sit after 12 o’clock, on which Motion 
there could be no debate, or whether a 
general Motion to that effect would be 
made; because he could assure the 
right hon. Gentleman there was not 
that universal assent to his proposal on 
the Opposition side of the House which 
he supposed ; and unless an opportunity 
should be given for some sort of debate 
on the Motion they would have to take 
other means of obtaining one. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: Sir, I am not 
desirous of contributing to the delay of 
Public Business. Unless I am forced 
todo so, I should not, after the state- 
ment I made, think it right to initiate 
myself a debate on the proposal which 
I have mentioned to the House. I think 
the course I have indicated is one which, 
on the whole, meets with the support 
and acceptance of the House. [“ No! ”} 
It is necessary that the Bill should be 
carefully considered in ‘‘ another place,” 
and returned to this House before the 
end of this Session. Under these cir- 
cumstances, it is necessary to adhere to 
the arrangement that the Employers’ 
Liability for Injuries to Workmen Bill 
should be taken on Friday next. 

Mr. A. E. PEASE (York) asked if 
the right hon. Gentleman would name 
a day when Class V. of the Civil Service 
Estimates would be taken. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, it was im- 
possible to do so. If the hon. Member 
could indicate any method by which he 
could do so, he should be exceedingly 
obliged. 





ATTACHMENT OF A MEMBER (MR. 
GENT-DAVIS). 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
With reference to the Notice which I 
gave for to-morrow concerning the hon. 
Member for Kennington (Mr. Gent- 
Davis), as I find that it requires to be 
preceded by a Notice for the expulsion 
from this House of the hon. Member, I 
think it only right, as the hon. Member 
is not present, and as I understand that 
a Motion is likely to be made affecting 
his discharge at some time during the 
present month, I postpone any action on 
the subject until there is some prospect 
of the hon. Gentleman being able to be 
in his place in this House. 
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MOTION. 
—o— 


SITTINGS OF THE HOUSE (EXEMPTION 
FROM THE STANDING ORDER). 


Motion made, and Question put, 

“That the Proceedings on Supply, if under 
discussion at ‘T'welve o’clock this night, be not 
interrupted, under the Standing Order Sittings 
of the House.”"—(Mr. William Henry Smith.) 

The House divided:—Ayes 179; Noes 
97: Majority 82.—(Div. List, No. 325.) 

Mr. Conyseare (Cornwall, Camborne) 
rose to explain. 


Mr. SPEAKER: Does the hon. 
Member rise to a point of Order? 

Mr. CONYBEARE said, that he did. 
He wished to explain why he had not 
obeyed the order to act as Teller. He 
had no intention of showing disrespect 
to the Chair; but the fact was he had 
no idea he would have been called upon. 
He naturally supposed that the Front 
Opposition Bench would appoint a Teller 
as usual. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
—n 
SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES, 

Supriy—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee. ) 
Crass II.—Sataries AND EXPENSES OF 
Crviz DEPARTMENTS. 


(1.) £2,478 to complete the sum for 
the Lord Lieutenant’s Household, Ire- 
land. 

Mr. CLANOY (Dublin Co., N.) said 
that on this Vote he should like to call 
attention to one or two of the items con- 
tained in it, and especially to the ex- 

enses of the Lord Lieutenant. He 
believed that the theory was that the 
Lord Lieutenant should act in Ireland as 
the Representative of the Queen ; that he 
should constantly show himself in Public 
State, and be altogether independent of 
both political Parties. That had been 
the course, at all events, which had been 
pursued by most of the Lord Lieu- 
tenants who had occupied that position 
in Ireland in very heated times—in 
times of very great excitement. He 
could not recall the case of a single noble- 
man who had filled the Office of Lord 
Lieutenant who had not taken a partizan 
view of his public duties. On every 
occasion when he had been called upon 
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to take part in affairs of public interest 
ho had expressed the views of the Party 
which appointed him to the Office. He 
(Mr. Clancy) held that the Lord Lieu- 
tenant ought to be independent of Party 
altogether. 

Tuz CHAIRMAN: The hon. Gen- 
tleman must be aware that the salary of 
the Lord Lieutenant is not included in 
this Vote. Itis, in fact, placed upon the 
Consolidated Fund for the express pur- 
pose of taking away from the Committee 
of Supply the power of reviewing any of 
his official acts. 

Mr. CLANCY asked, if it would be 
competent to discuss the matter on the 
Vote forthe salary of the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland, seeing that the Chief Secre- 
tary performed his functions under the 
Lord Lieutenant ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, that could 
only be done on the ground that the 
Chief Secretary had not given the Lord 
Lieutenant proper advice. In that case 
it would be competent to examine the 
conduct of the Chief Secretary for not 
having given better advice to the Lord 
Lieutenant. 

Me. EDWARD HARRINGTON 
(Kerry, W.) said, there was an item in 
the Vote for Queen’s Plates. It would 
be remembered that some time ago he 
asked the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary what the position of 
those Queen’s Plates was. His com- 
plaint was that the money was not spread 
evenly over all the counties in Ireland. 
His hon. and gallant Friend the Mem- 
ber for North Galway (Colonel Nolan) 
had raised this matter from time to 
time, and had succeeded, he believed, in 
getting a small extension of the money 
for Galway. He (Mr. Edward Harring- 
ton) wished to have it extended to the 
South of Ireland, especially to Kerry, 
which was a great horse-rearing county, 
besides being a sporting county. It 
must not be forgotten that they were 
constantly hearing pathetic stories about 
the destruction of sport from hon. Gen- 
tlemen on the other side of the House. 
Therefore to encourage sport it would 
be only wise to give one or two of the 
Queen’s Plates to the county of Kerry. 
He believed that, as a matter of fact, 
they were all of them at present given 
within a short radius of Dublin, and 
that they did not travel outside that 
county, at any rate only to those race- 
courses which were convenient for the 
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Lord Lieutenant to attend. He thought 
that other people in Ireland would like 
to amuse themselves with horse-racin 
as well as his Excellency, who seem 
to have very little else to do. He had 
been asked to take this matter up, and 
he certainly believed that the giving of 
those Plates to some of the outlyin 
districts would not only encourage the 
breeding of horses, but agriculture 
generally, and the rearing of stock. 
The Irish farmer had long been famed 
for ee pen! in the rearing and breed- 
ing of horses, and if some of those 
prizes were awerded in other districts 
he would receive a great stimulus in 
that direction. He was anxious to learn 
from the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary what the position of the 
Government was on the matter, and if 
they could count on the fulfilment of the 
promise which was given some time 
ago that the claims of certain counties 
would be taken into consideration. Of 
course, in the remarks he had made he 
spoke specially of the claim of the 
county of Kerry. 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour) (Man- 
chester, E.) said, that his own desire 
would be to abolish the Queen’s Plates 
altogether; but he did not think there 
was much to be gained by attempting 
to carry out that policy, because he 
feared it would receive considerable op- 

osition. The hon. Member wished to 

ave those Plates distributed more evenly 
over the whole of Ireland, and was of opi- 
nion that some additional prizes should 
be given. He did not think it was a 
judicious way of spending money, and 
although he expressed sympathy with 
the hon. Member in regard to the claim 
he had put forward on behalf of his 
constituents, he was of opinion that if 
the money was to be spent at all they 
could not spend it all over Ireland. At 
present there were two Queen’s Plates 
run for in the county of Oork, and 
others in the North ofIreland. He also 
believed there were two plates run for at 
the Curragh. 

Coronet NOLAN (Galway, N.): No; 
only one. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he cer- 
tainly could not see his way to comply 
with the request of the hon. Member. 

Cotonet NOLAN said, that if it were 
desired to abolish Queen’s Plates the 
best way would be to concentrate them 
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in one place, such as the Ourragh, or 
near Dublin. The men who took part 
in races did not always understand poli- 
tics, and if the Queen’s Plates were con- 
centrated at the Curragh there would be 
no popular enthusiasm in their favour. 
Personally, he regarded this expendi- 
ture as one of the most useful ways 
in which they could spend money in 
Ireland. [ Cries of “Oh!”] No doubt 
there were many hon. Members who did 
not look at the matter in that light, but 
he certainly regarded it as a Mn good 
thing. It amused the people, and it did 
not cause any considerable amount of 
expenditure ; forhisown part, he thought 
that a few hundred pounds spent in 
amusing the people was money well 
spent. The question, however, had a 
far more important aspect. If they took 
away from Ireland those Queen’s Plates 
they would destroy the good breeding of 
horses in that country for some years. 
He was afraid there was a ten- 
dency in that direction, because there 
had already been a portion of the sum 
that used to be granted for Queen’s 
Plates taken away from Ireland. The 
condition of things in Ireland was not 
what it was in England, where the money 
awards as Queen’s Plates was largely 
diminished. Queen’s Plates had been 
in existence in England for more than 
200 years, and the result was that it 
had given an impetus to horse breeding, 
which had led to the breeding of the 
best horses inthe whole world. Exactly 
the same condition of things applied to 
Ireland, and it must be remembered that 
in addition to the small sums awarded 
in the shape of Queen’s Plates there was 
a very large amount of added money. 
In England, he believed, the added 
money was a good deal over £500,090, 
amounting to as much as £600,000, so 
that the actual money given for Queen’s 
Plates was a mere fleabite. The added 
money in England was so great that the 
stewards of races did not care whether 
the Plates were interfered with or not. 
That was not, however, the case in Ire- 
land. The history of this country was 
associated with horse-racing, but it was 
not soin Ireland. In Ireland the soil 
and climate of the country were favour- 
able, but there was very little money in 
the country, and the tendency of the 
people was to run over to England for 
their amusements. He thought that a 


certain amount of racing ought to be 
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kept up in Ireland, if only to attract 
and amuse the people. In addition to 
that, the breeding of horses depended 
materially upon having a good strain of 
blood, which good strain invariably 
came from the racecourse. By taking 
away this money they might easily 
destroy all racing in Ireland. It was a 
very small sum, only £1,690 altogether, 
but if it were taken away he had very 
little doubt that racing, as an institution 
in the country, would Tass. The result 
would be that horses would be imported 
from England, the sires would be of a 
very small class, and progeny would be 
of the same description. It was very 
well known that that consequence had 
happened in regard to Irish cattle, 
which, within the last 10 years, had, 
from a similar cause, been very much 
deteriorated. Ifthe Queen’s Plates were 
withdrawn, racing in Ireland would be 
injured, and there would be a consider- 
able deterioration in the quality of the 
Irish horses. He would ask if it was 
worth while that, for the sake of £1,600, 
this result should be brought about? He 
could understand the Government and 
the Chief Secretary objecting to those 
grants, but he could not at all under- 
stand why the Vote should be opposed 
by Irish Members. He could quite 
understand that his hon. Friend the 
Member for West Kerry (Mr. Edward 
Harrington) should desire to have a 
portion of the money spent in the 
county he represented. Personally, he 
hoped that the money would be better 
distributed over Ireland, and that it 
would be allotted to races over a greater 
distance than a few furlongs; if they 
wanted horses for military and other 
purposes they should be horses that 
were capable of running long distances, 
with plenty of breeding and stamina. 
It had been said that Queen’s Plates 
ought to be given for steeplechase horses, 
but steeplechase horses were generally 
bred upon flat-race-courses, and if they 
destroyed the flat-race horses they would 
destroy the steeplechase horses with 
them. He trusted that the money would 
be a little better distributed in future 
than it had been hitherto. There was 
only one place in which the Queen’s 
Plate was given in the Province of Con- 
naught, and only one in the Province of 
Ulster. He thought the Lord Lieutenant 
would be very badly advised if he were 
to interfere with the Plates now run for. 
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Mr. WADDY (Lincolnshire, Brigg) 
said, the objection he had to this Vote 
was a great deal wider and deeper than 
that for the item relating to the giving 
of Queen’s Plates. He thought they 
ought to have full information as to the 
services rendered by certain persons 
whose offices were the relics of a past 
age. He had in vain endeavoured to 
find out what was the work done by the 
great majority of the persons mentioned 
in the Vote for the salaries they received. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Chief Se- 
cretary told them he did not know, but 
he said, with all good humour and re- 
spect to the right hon. Gentleman, that 
he ought to know. What was the 
meaning of those apparently meaning- 
less sums that were given in the Vote 
one after another? hat did the State 
Steward do? What on earth wasthe use 
of a Controller? What object was an- 
swered by a Gentleman Usher; who did 
he usher, and when did he perform the 
work of ushering? He was told that it 
had something to do with a gaol, but 
that he did not believe. Then there was 
a Chamberlain, a Gentleman in Waiting, 
a State Porter, a Sergeant of the Riding 
House, an Organist, the Ulster King-at- 
Arms, and clerks. He wanted to know 
whether any Member of the Government 
could really justify any of these pay- 
ments, or could state any real good that 
was done by any one of these persons, 
which, if paid at all, ought to be paid 
outofthesalary of the Lord Lieutenant ? 
They had been told that they could not 
discuss the duties or emoluments of the 
Lord Lieutenant; but he apprehended 
he was strictly in order in taking it for 
granted that as the salary of the Lord 
Lieutenant was £20,000 a-year he ought 
to pay somebody out of it. If those 
people were of the slightest use to His 
Excellency—forcertainly they were of no 
use toanybodyelse—the Committee ought 
to be put on a track on which some in- 
formation was to be got. He had no 
wish to be unreasonable, and he should 
be perfectly satisfied with an under- 
taking on the part of the Government to 
inquire into the matter, so that better 
information might be in the hands of the 
Committee when they came to discuss 
the Estimates next year. In one of the 
pages of this Vote he found there was 
a sum charged for a Chaplain to the 
Castle at Dublin. He could not under- 


stand why the people living in Dublin | 
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Castle should want a special Chaplain, 
unless they committed more sins than 
other people. Then, again, there were 
a Riding Master, a ing Clerk, 
and an Organist. He could not under- 
stand what necessity there was for a 
special staff of this kind, or why the 
public should be called upon to pay for 
such services. The charges had now 
been continued from year to year. He 
had been trying to find out what benefit 
resulted to society from the services of 
the Ulster King-at-Arms, and whether 
they obtained any advantage from the 
Athlone Pursuivant-at-Arms and the 
clerk. No doubt, there were people 
who, in the course of the year, tried to 
find out what their coats of arms were; 
but he thought they might be satisfied 
with less than three men to assist them 
in their investigations. The entire work 
might be adequately done by one man. 
The next item on the Vote was an allow- 
ance for clothing given to one kettle- 
drummer. He might be told that those 
items had appeared on these Estimates 
for years; but he wanted to know what 
good object was answered by any one 
of those payments, and he thought it 
was imperative on the part of the 
Government to give a reason. He asked 
for this information in perfect good 
faith, and in perfect sincerity. He had 
no wish to divide the Committee, but he 
thought they ought to have some infor- 
mation as to what object was served by 
those payments. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) 
said, he was not surprised that the hon. 
and learned Member (Mr. Waddy) 
should desire to have information in re- 
ference to these items of expenditure. 
The answer, however, was obvious, and 
personally he found it so. What was 
the use of clothing a kettle-drummer or 
paying persons to hunt up heraldic 
bearings and coatsofarms? His object, 
however, in rising was to draw atten- 
tion to another matter—namely, to ask 
who was the owner of all the cattle and 
sheep who caused such a great and 
abominable nuisance to the thousands 
in Dublin in the Phonix Park? In 
London cows and sheep were not al- 
lowed in the public parks. If they 
were the property of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, as he gathered they were, he 
would recommend His Excellency to 
get rid of them. He was not certain 
that they belonged to the Lord Lieu- 
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tenant, they might belong to the Chief 
Secretary, because he saw that the right 
hon. Gentleman was entitled to the 
skins of the cattle in the park. Was it 
desirable, for the sake of saving a few 
pounds per annum, that they should 
have this abominable nuisance going on 
from year to year. The deer of the 

ark were an ornament and nobody ob- 
jected to them; but as far as the cows 
and sheep were concerned they ought 
to be removed ; and if it was considered 
desirable to put them in Regent’s Park 
and associate them with the enjoyments 
of the people of London he should have 
no objection, although he had very 
little doubt as to what the people of 
London would say. He did not sup- 
pose that £100 a-year was made out of 
them, and certainly they were a very 
great nuisance. The introduction of 
sheep was, he thought, quite a recent 
innovation. He did not know why any- 
body should have a right to put deer in 
a public park, although they were un- 
doubtedly an ornament, but why they 
should put in cows and sheep to destroy 
the enjoyment of the public he could 
not understand. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he thought 
that this matter would come more ap- 
propriately under the Board of Works 
Vote. He might say, however, that 
the cattle were allowed to be in Phoonix 
Park under contract. Both sheep and 
cattle were extremely beneficial, from 
an agricultural point of view, to the 
Park, and he believed that he was right 
in saying that it would be quite im- 
possible to keep down the grass if deer 
only were allowed there. 

Cotonet NOLAN said, that some 20 
years ago an attempt was made to in- 
troduce cattle into the Metropolitan 
parks, but the people of the Metropolis 
would not assent and the attempt failed. 

Taz LORD MAYOR or DUBLIN 
(Mr. Sexton) (Belfast, W.) said, he en- 
tertained a strong objection to the sum 
set down for the Lord Lieutenant’s 
household being paid out of the public 
funds, for various reasons. His first 
and great reason, however, was that the 
Lord Lieutenant received from the Con- 
solidated Fund a salary of £20,000 a- 
year for the performance of certain 
functions which, in a social sense, were 
extremely light, and which the people 
of Ireland conceived to be of no public 
use. Surely, when they gave the Lord 
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Lieutenant £20,000 a-year, he ought to 
pay the expenses of his household out 
of it. There were a great many persons 
in this country who were much more 
useful than the Lord Lieutenant, and 
who received a much less salary, but 
they had to pay for their households 
out of their own pockets. He thought 
the same system should be applied to 
the household of the Lord Lieutenant. In 
social matters the Lord Lieutenant had 
no relations with the general communi- 
ties in Ireland. His only social rela- 
tions were with a small class of persons 
who were mostly obnoxious to the general 
public in Ireland, persons with whose 
amusements the public had no sympathy. 
As one of the Representatives of the 
people of Dublin, he objected to pay 
out of the public purse one penny for 
the amusement of one section only of 
the public in Ireland. It must not be 
forgotten that the general public pro- 
vided the taxes out of which this money 
was paid. That was his second reason 
for objecting to this Vote. A third 
reason was that the Lord Lieutenant 
showed his contempt for Ireland by 
staying out of it as much as he could. 
Indeed, he was almost as much out of 
the country as the Chief Secretary. 
However much those two high officials 
had otherwise distinguished themselves, 
they had certainly distinguished them- 
selves by remaining out of Ireland. The 
Lord Lieutenant was seldom seen in 
Ireland except at a race-course, and he 
failed to see why an official who spent 
as many months in England as he did 
days in Ireland should keep up a large 
amount of State and require so much 
money to be spent upon it. No one 
would object to these charges if the 
Lord Lieutenant did his duty and re- 
mained in Ireland from the beginning 
of the year to the end of it. He further 
objected to the maintenance of the office 
of the Ulster King-at-Arms. It was kept 
up for the gratification of individual 
vanity to constitute a kind of social 
luxury, and he thought that the people 
who availed themselves of the func- 
tions of the Ulster King-at- Arms 
ought to pay for them. The salary 
of the Ulster King-at-Arms was £920 
a-year, and there were other expenses 
attached to that office, while the fees 
last year only amounted to £800. He 
thought Parliament ought to refuse to 
retain the Office unless the fees were 
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sufficient to pay the annual cost of keep- 
ing itup. He had no desire to express 
any strong objection to the clothing of 
that ancient relic the Kettle-drummer. 
He found that he was described, in a 
foot-note to the Vote, as the only rem- 
nant of the State Band that formerly 
existed. Of course it was too much to 
suppose that this ]ast survivor performed 
by himself. Then, again, there was an 
item in connection with the Order of St. 
Patrick which he regarded aa a kind 
of public nuisance. He had no power 
to interfere with the conferring of the 
name of a Saint upon this Order, but 
he objected to the creation of Knights 
of St. Patrick on the ground that the 
institution was obnoxious to the public 
opinion of the country. He did not see, 
therefore, why the Irish people should 
consent to a charge of £40 a-year for 
providing insignia as the investiture of 
a new Knight. 


An hon. Memnzr: Who are the new 
Knights ? 


Mr. SEXTON said, he should cer- 
tainly like to know from the Govern- 
ment who the last gentleman was who 
had made himself disagreeable to the 
public opinion in Ireland. He might 
possibly get no answer to that question. 
Thecost of providing the insigniawas £40, 
and he would ask the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary to inform them 
when this new Knight of the Order of 
St. Patrick was to be invested, whether 
he had been invested, and who he was? 
He would also ask the right hon. Gen- 
tleman whether he would not accept 
the principle that every new Knight 
ought to pay for his investiture. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, that with 
regard to the last part of the right hon. 
Gentleman’s observations, he believed it 
was right to say that the average re- 
ceipts of the Ulster King-at-Arms 
exceeded the expenditure by about £9. 
The fees paid in to the Exchequer in 
connection with the Order of St. Patrick 
amounted to about £300 a-year. He 
apprehended that the Government took 
over those fees. The hon. Gentleman 
had attacked the Ulster King-at-Arms. 

Mr. SEXTON: No. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Well, if the 
right hon. Gentleman had not attacked 
= individual, he had attacked the 

ce. 


Mr. Sexton 


{COMMONS} 









Mr. SEXTON: I said it ought to pay 
for itself: 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, the ave- 
rage receipts for 10 years paid into the 
Treasury was £929, and the cost each 
year had been under £921, so that there 
was a small balance. The right hon. 
Gentleman had made a eral attack 
upon the Office of Lord Lieutenant. 
Perhaps a more proper course would be 
to discuss the question as to the propriety 
of having a Lord Lieutenant at all. The 
whole question of the Office of Lord 
Lieutenant, if it was to be discussed at 
all, ought to be discussed under that 
head. It was useless, and worse than 
useless, to endeavour to destroy the 
Office of Lord Lieutenant piecemeal, by 
voting against this or that particular 
expenditure, in the endeavour to rob it 
of all the state and dignity which had 
been associated with it from time imme- 
morial. The right hon. Gentleman 
seemed to think that the Office of Lord 
Lieutenant was one which conferred no 
benefit upon the people of Ireland. He 
would not discuss that large question 
now, but he would say that there was 
one part of Ireland which received great 
advantage from the Office, and that was 
the City of Dublin, of which the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite was at this 
moment the highest Municipal repre- 
sentative. There could be no doubt 
that the Office of Lord Lieutenant 
brought into Dublin some £200,000 or 
£300,000 a-year, a great deal of which 
would be spent in England if the Vice- 
regal Court were abolished. An hon. 
Member who spoke earlier said that 
the people of Ireland were in the habit 
of spending money in England for their 
amusements instead of in Ireland. He 
was sure that if there was any tendency 
of that kind it would receive an 
enormous stimulus by the abolition of 
the Office of Lord Lieutenant. The hon. 
Member said that as they gave £20,000 
a-year to the Lord Lieutenant his Ex- 
cellency ought to pay his household. 
Now they could not expect any official 
to spend more than a certain excess 
over his salary in connection with any 
Office he held. There had never been 
yet in the history of Ireland a Lord 
Lieutenant who had got through his 
term of Office for the salary paid to him 
during his year of Office. In many 
cases he had heard of Lord Lieutenants 
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spending as much as £20,000 a-year in | 


excess of their salaries. He knew that 
in many cases such an excess of expen- 
diture had been incurred by a Lord 
Lieutenant for the first four or five 
years of his Office, and, taking an 
average, he should say that Lord Lieu- 
tenants spent at least £10,000 a-year in 
excess of their salaries. Under these 
circumstances he thought it would be 
better if those who wished to see the 
Office of Lord Lieutenant abolished 
would make that proposal in a direct 
and stetightieetied: manner, instead of 
attacking the adjuncts of the system and 
seeking to cut down its estate. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he thought the 
right hon. Gentleman was labouring 
under a misapprehension, for, although 
he had spoken at considerable length, 
he had not directed himself to the ob- 
servations he had made. He had never 
attacked the Office of Lord Lieutenant 
at all. What he did attack was the 
manner in which the holder of the pre- 
sent Office discharged its duties. ‘The 
right hon. Gentleman had referred to 
the fact that he held a high Municipal 
office in Dublin. He would inform the 
right hon. Gentleman that, although 
the duties the Lord Mayor of Dublin 
had to discharge were 1 0 times as onerous 
as those of the Lord Lieutenant, yet the 
salary of the Lord Mayor was about 
one-seventh of that of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, and he discharged every penny 
of expenditure of his household. It 
was upon that ground that he had been 
induced principally to object to the sum 
which was to be voted in reference to the 
Lord Lieutenant. He thought the most 
straightforward manner in dealing with 
the matter would be to allow a salary 
sufficient for the discharge of the ex- 
penses, and not adopt this beggarly 
and humiliating method of paying the 
servants of the Lord Lieutenant, from 
the Private Secretary down to the State 
Porter, out of ant annual Vote. He 
maintained that such a mode of pro- 
viding for the expenditure was humilia- 
ting to the Office. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chief Secretary said that 
the holding of the Court in Dublin was 
the means of spending money in Ire- 
land. He admitted that it was, and he 
believed that it might be of eminent 
service to Dublin and the country at 
large if it were made the centre of 
social movement, and if the confidence 
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of the people were centred in the Office 
and in the system it represeated ; but 
under present circumstances what kind 
of social State did the Lord Lieutenant 
represent? He gave a few shadowy 
levees and dances in the course of the 
year to a small knot of persons, but the 
social expenditure attached to the Office 
had been brought to the lowest possible 
limit in Dublin in consequence of the 
detestable system which the right hon. 
Gentleman now administered in Ireland. 
Ubnoxious proclamations were being 
issued in the names of a German soldier 
and an Irish lawyer 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The right hon. 
Gentleman must confine himself to the 
Vote. This is not a legitimate occasion 
upen which to enter upon that line of 
remark. 

Mr. SEXTON said, his argument 
was that the Lord Lieutenant was not 
entitled to a suite so large as that with 
which he was supplied. His Excellency 
remained for nine months out of Ire- 
land, and his household ought not to be 
maintained in the meantime at the 
public expense. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, that was an 
argument which he had already in- 
timated to be an illegitimate one. 

Mr. SEXTON asked, if he was to 
understand that the absence of the Lord 
Lieutenant from the country had no 
bearing upon the cost of his household ? 

Taz CHAIRMAN said, he thought 
that, inasmuch as the observations of 
the right hon. Gentleman affected the 
conduct and character of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, he was pursuing a line of argu- 
ment which was irregular, seeing that 
the conduct and character of the Lord 
Lieutenant was removed from the pro- 
vince of Committee of Supply. The 
discussion of the Lord Lieutenant’s 
Household must be conducted quite 
apart from the acts of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant himself. 

Mr. SEXTON said, that under those 
circumstances he would say no more 
upon the subject. 

Mz. JOHN O'CONNOR (Tipperary, 
8.) said that he, like hisright hon. Friend 
the Member for West Belfast (Mr.Sexton), 
had no desire to attack the Lord Lieu- 
tenant or the Office of Lord Lieutenant 
in Ireland. He was quite sure that there 
was no desire on the part of any Mem- 
ber on that side of the House to abolish 
the office, but they did entertain a hope 
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that the time might not be long distant 
when the position of Lord Lieutenant 
would be filled by a man who would be 
in sympathy with the Irish = in all 
their desires. He entertained a hope 
that before long those who occupied the 

ition would be animated by better 
eelings and would adopt a better policy 
than that which was at present carried 
out in Ireland. He had not had the 
privilege of hearing what the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary had to 
say on most of the matters which had 
been touched upon; but he was quite 
willing to allow the fees to stand which 
were given to the Ulster King-at-Arms, 
the Kettle-drummer, and others. I+ 
was only a very small amount, and as 
the Irish people were somewhat partial 
to State and legal forms they did not 
object to the Ulster King-at-Arms and 
the Kettle-drummer and the whole lot 
of those persons. There was, however, 
a matter of more serious importance in- 
cluded in the Vote—namely, the money 
that was set apart for Queen’s Plates in 
Ireland. He regretted to find that a sum 
had been again set down in the Estimates 
under that head this year, and he trusted 
that in the future Estimates that would 
be laid before the Committee the item 
would disappear altogether, because 
he thought that the money could be 
applied toa better purpose. He believed 
that the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary was of the same opinion, and 
there had already been a Royal Com- 
mission to inquire into the whole ques- 
tion of the breeding of horses. What 
applied to England should apply to Ire- 
land also; and he maintained that the 
voting of money to this purpose entirely 
frustrated the object and intention of 
those who advised Her Majesty to grant 
this Bounty. The Royal Commission 
had reported that there could be little 
doubt that for a considerable period the 
Royal Bounty had failed to fulfil the 
original 5 yas for which it was in- 
tended. The purpose for which it was 
originally intended was to improve the 
breeding of horses in the country, and 
the Royal Commission, who consisted of 
men who had devoted attention to the 
matter both in the racing field and in 
other departments, having inquired into 
it, came to the conclusion that the object 
was not served by the manner in which 
the Bounty of Her Majesty had been 
dispensed. 

Mr. John O° Connor 


{OUMMONS} 








Cotoyet NOLAN: In England. 

Mr. JOHN O'CONNOR said, his hon. 
and gallant Friend said in England, but 
the same thing applied to Ireland. If 
it did answer its purpose. how was it that 
the Royal Dublin Society last year granted 
16 awardsof £200 eachin connection with 
the breeding of horses and stock for 
other purposes than those of Queen’s 
Plates. There were horses of a different 
character from race-horses which might 
be more useful to the community at 
large. If the hon. and gallant Member 
for North Galway would read the evi- 
dence before the Royal Commission he 
would find that the system at present 
adopted was strongly condemned, and 
that the Commissioners arrived at the 
unanimous conclusion that the bounty 
of Her Majesty must be voted in 
another manner if they wished to pro- 
duce the result which they all wished to 
bring about. What was the use of get- 
ting a Royal Commission to hold an 
inquiry and make a Report if their 
recommendations were not carried out ? 
The right hon. gentleman the Chief 
Secretary had expressed an opinion 
altogether contrary to that which had 
been expressed by the hon. and gallant 
Member for North Galway, and in that 
case he would ask why the right hon. 
Gentleman did not propose some plan by 
which this sum of £1,600 would be 
voted for the purpose suggested by the 
Royal Commission. He had himself 
attended many race meetings in Ireland 
at which Queens Plates were run for, 
and he knew from experience, and from 
conversation with others, that those 
Queen’s Plates were absolutely worth- 
less for the purpose intended. For that 
reason he hoped that when next year 
the Estimates were brought up for the 
sanction of the Committee of Supply 
they would find that the sum now run 
for in the shape of Queen’s Plates 
would have been got rid of, and that it 
would be applied in future under proper 
management for the encouragement of 
a breed of horses that would be useful, 
not for purposes of racing alone, but 
for the agricultural and commercial pur- 
poses the country was engaged in. He 
would only point out the fact that in- 
stead of the application of the money 
having been beneficial in improving the 
breed of horses, the Governments of 
other countries had entered into compe- 
tition with this country in this respect, 
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and were far outdoing the breeders of 


English horses. He sincerely hoped 
that this item would not find a place in 
the Estimates this yoar. 

Mr. EDWARD HARRINGTON said, 
he wished to repeat, that if the object 
for which Queen’s Plates were provided 
was the encouragement of a breed of 
horses, it ought to be spread more 
evenly over the whole of Ireland. If 
it were desirable to abolish the grant 
altogther, let it be done, but he claimed 
that the money, so long as it was 
granted, should not be given to races 
within a short distance of Dublin 
Castle. If granted at all it should go 
to the whole country. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) 
said, he did not think that the en- 
couragement of racing in Ireland would 
naturally tend to encourage the breeding 
of horses. He would, therefore, ask 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary to consider the desirability of 
abolishing the Queen’s Plates, with a 
view of giving the money to the Royal 
Dublin Society. 

CotoneL NOLAN said, that all of 
them desired to encourage the breeding 
of horses in Ireland, and he thought 
that this was effected by the giving of 
Queen’s Plates, seeing that the money 
was given for smartness combined with 
speed. The result had been to produce 
a very big breed of horses, but he was 
afraid that it could not be continued 
without the assistance of the Govern- 
ment. He had been told by people in- 
terested in racing that there was a 
unanimous feeling that if those Queen’s 
Plates were withdrawn, Irish racing 
would be killed. In that event they 
would destroy the best breed of cavalry 
horses, most of which came from 
Ireland. 

Mr. BURDETT-COUTTS (West- 
minster) said, he did not agree with 
the hon. and gallant Member for North 
Galway who had just spoken, that racing 
was in danger of being abolished in 
Ireland if this money were taken away 
from the Queen’s Plates. He thought 
that racing would always produce horses 
characterized by speed, but it would 
not be the means of raising good stock 
in the country. Horses characterized by 
speed were unfortunately not always 
characterized by those attributes which 
rendered them useful for the improve- 
ment of country stock. The premiums 
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given by the Royal Dublin Society 
were directed to the enco ent 
of good and useful agricultural horses. 
The Reports of the Royal Dublin 
Society showed that the premiums 
awarded by the Society had been 
eminently successful in Ireland in the 
production of useful and strong stock, 
and in that way that they had done a 
great deal of good. He would, there- 
fore, support in future any change in 
the direction of giving the money in aid 
of the system to improve the general 
stock of horses in the country. 

Mr. WADDY said, it was an entire 
mistake to imagine that hon. Members 
on that side of the House sought to 
destroy the Office of the Lord Lieutenant 
by cutting off its adjuncts simply because 
they were paid for by the State. The 
objection was that they were altogether 
unnecessary adjuncts. Certainly, if they 
were called upon to devote money year 
after year for those purposes in Com- 
mittee of Supply they ought to be told 
what those persons were doing, or be set 
upon some track where they could find 
it out for themselves. At present no 
indication had been given as to the 
nature of the offices or the work done by 
the people included in the V. te. 


Vote agreed to. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £12,707, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 3ist day of March 1889, for the Salaries 
and Expenses of the Offices of the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland in 
Dublin and London, and Subordinate Depart- 
ments.” 


Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, Rush- 
cliffe) said, he rose for the purpose of 
moving the reduction of this Vote by 
£425. The first ground upon which he 
ventured to ask the Committee to agree 
to that Motion was the extraordinary cost 
the House was asked to provide for the 
Office of Chief Secretary for Ireland. 
This had been a constantly increasing 
sum, whereas the population of the 
country where the holder of the Office 
exercised the functions of Government 
had been constantly decreasing. In 
1871 there were 5,386,708 persons in 
Ireland, and the Vote asked for from 
the House of Commons only amounted 
to the sum of £16,505. At the present 
moment there were 4,790,614 pers ns iu 
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Treland, and the sum they were asked 
to Vote had increased from £16,500 to 
no less than £20,692. It was as well to 
admit that he had put the sum to which 
he asked the Committee to reduce the 
Vote to a figure of £425 for a special 
reason. He found that up to the year 
1886 the sum they were now asked to 
vote for the salary of the Chief 
Secretary was divided in this way. 
The salary was placed at £4,000 per 
annum, and there was an allowance for 
fuel of £425. In that year the £425 
was added to the £4,000, with an ex- 
fae in a foot note; but this year, 
or the first time, even the foot note had 
vanished altogether. The Committee 
would see that the effect of that operation 
was that on page 192 of the Estimates 
the sum of £4,425 appeared opposite 
the words ‘‘Salary of the Chief Secre- 
tary,” whereas the £425 had come 
down from times gone by as an allow- 
ance for fuel. Now, no Chief Secretary 
of recent times had used his official resi- 
dence in Ireland less. Although in the 
last Vote the presence or absence of 
the Lord Lieutenant had been ruled 
irrelevant, certainly the presence or 
the absence of the Chief Secretary 
from Ireland was perfectly germane 
to this Vote. He thought the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary 
would allow that no right hon. Gen- 
tleman who had occupied that posi- 
tion in recent times had had less occa- 
sion for fuel during his residence in 
Dublin than he had. In asking the 
Committee to strike off the cost of fuel, 
he did not base the Motion upon such a 
mere narrow issue as that, but upon a 
far broader ground. The Vote raised 
the whole policy of the way in which 
the Office was administered by the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite. He proposed 
to compress his remarks into the briefest 
possible space, having regard to the 
number of Members who would natu- 
rally desire to take part in the im- 
— discussion that was likely to 
ollow. The results of the policy of the 
right hon. Gentleman were comprised 
in a single sentence. Some 1,400 or 
1,500 persons had been placed in prison 
under the operation of the Coercion 
Act which received the Royal Assent 
in the month of July last year, so 
that in little more than 15 months 
there had been about 100 persons per 
month placed in prison under the pro- 


Ur. J. E. Ellis 


{COMMONS} 
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visions of that Act. He said that 
they had been placed in prison for 
offences which the people of this coun- 
try at large did not regard as crimes 
at all. As he had said last week, in 
referring to the policy of Her Majesty’s 
Government in Ireland, he had no wish 
to make a personal attack upon the 
right hon. Gentleman, who was merely 
the mouthpiece of the policy of the Go- 
vernment, for which policy Her Majesty’s 
Government and some hon. Gentlemen 
who sat on that (the Opposition) side of 
the House, and who, in his opinion, 
ought to cross the House, were respon- 
sible. The right hon. Gentleman once 
let fall a very significant phrase—he 
said that the Irish tenant was the spoilt 
child of the English Legislature. That 
was diametrically opposed to the opinion 
he entertained. He believed that the 
Legislature had recognized the property 
created by the toil of the Irish tenant ; 
but he considered that the Government 
were doing their best by their policy to 
reverse the policy of the Land Act of 
1881. He charged upon the right hon. 
Gentleman that he had, so far as pos- 
sible, concealed the manner in which 
the government of Ireland had been 
carried out from the people of this 
country, that he had adopted in the 
House of Commons a policy of conceal- 
ment, of evasion, and of inaccuracy. 
They had been recently discussing 
measures brought forward by the Go- 
vernment in respect of Ireland with the 
most total and unheard of want of in- 
formation. They had been compelled 
to enter into the considerarion of the 
Coercion Act last year, and the Land 
Purchase Act this year, in the absence 
of the Papers that were necessary to 
enable them to form a proper judgment. 
It was true that Papers had been fur- 
nished to some extent; but they had 
come too late, and had been given in 
such conditions as almost to render them 
worthless. At Belfast lately the Lord 
Lieutenant quoted some figures with 
respect to Boycotting; but never to 
this day had the House been fur- 
nished with the figures in such a way as 
to make them of the slightest use for 
the purpose of controversy. They had 
a greater reason than this to be suspi- 
cious in regard to Returns dealing with 
affairs in Treland, because it had re- 
cently been admitted in open Court by 
a sergeant of the Royal Irish Constabu- 
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lary, that in reference to the outrage 
Returns there was no place in the form 
for any accident that might have oc- 
curred. The accidental burning of a 
barn actually had been entered as an 
outrage. Again, a most significant 
change was made in the Eviction 
Retutns in March last. The noble 
Lord the Member for Rossendale (the 
Marquess of Hartington), when he 
quoted the figures in reference to 
evictions, did not mention the change 
which had taken place. The right hon. 
Gentleman, by the change, had endea- 
youred to conceal from the House and 
the country the effect of the operation 
of the 7th clause of the Act of last year. 
As had been pointed out by the hon. 
Member for North-East Cork (Mr. W. 
O’Brien) the operation of that clause 
had been precisely the same, so far 
as the tenants were concerned, as 
if evictions had been actually carried 
out personally. From the Returns it 
appeared that although only 263 
tenants had been actually evicted up to 
the 30th September, no less than 3,694 
tenancies had been determined at the 
suit of the landlord—or, in other words, 
that their property had been confiscated 
by the operation of eviction notices. 
Therefore, the noble Lord the Member 
for Rossendale, if he wished to quote 
accurately the number of evictions, 
should not have put the figure 
at 263, but at 3,957. The Return 
of sentences increased presented at 
the instance of the hon. Baronet the 
Member for the Cockermouth Division 
of Cumberland (Sir Wilfrid Lawson), 
which was quoted by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary on the 
16th of May, at Battersea, with great 
triumph, showed that the number was 
13 altogether. But as appeared 
when ‘further particulars” were sup- 
plied at the end of June, not one 
of the increased sentences arose 
under the Ooercion Act of 1882. 
Mr. A. J. Batrour: Hear, hear !] 
he right hon. Gentleman said ‘‘ Hear, 
hear,” but he did not make that state- 
ment to his audience at Battersea. On 
the 21st of February the hon. Member 
for Swansea (Mr. Dillwyn), soon after 
the meeting of the House, moved for a 
Return with respect to the operation of 
the Crimes Act of last year, but the re- 
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quest of the hon. Gentleman was abso- 
lutely refused, and it was not until the 
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right hon. Member for Newcastle-upon 
Tyne asked before Whitsuntide that the 
House might have some facts and 
figures on the watter, that any informa- 
tion was given by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, and even then it was given 
most reluctantly. Having been applied 
for before Whitsuntide, it was asked for 
again in June, and when the de- 
bate on coercion took place on 
the 25th of June there were onl 

24 copies of unrevised proofs, whic 

were scattered about among the 
Front Benches. A question had been 
asked that night as to the number of 
persons sent to prison under the Coercion 
Act since the date of that Return, and 
the reply of the Government was that if 
the Return were moved for the informa- 
tion should be given. Ofcourse such a 
Return could not be given for a few 
weeks, and would therefore be quite 
useless for the discussion on the 
Estimates. The question had been 
down on the Paper for days, and 
surely it would have been easy 
to have obtained from the officials 
in Dublin the figures giving the number 
of persons who had been sentenced under 
the Act. He could, however, well un- 
derstand the inconveniences of the 
question. It was remarkable that so 
much of the information that had heen 
asked, especially that which was asked 
for by the hon. Member for East Mayo 
(Mr. Dillon) should have been refused, 
especially in face of the fact that the 
Estimates were going to be discussed in 
the present week. On the 4th of May 
an order was made by the House for 
Returns in reference to land purchase, 
but as far as he was aware no informa- 
tion was laid before the House until the 
16th of July. With regard to the 
Killeagh Case, they were still waiting 
for the judgment in the case. Again, with 
respect to Mitchelstown the copy of the 
depositions had never been laid on the 
table, although the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary stated cn the 8th of 
June that it was under consideration 
whether the information could be given. 
It was true that there had been some- 
thing in the shape of a Report, but it 
was not worth the paper on which it was 
printed. The instances he had cited 
were only a small fraction of those 
which had occurred, but they were all 
with which he would venture to detain 
the Committee, and which he would be 
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able, if it were necessary, to give from 
his place that night. They were simply 
asample. He would turn now from the 
instances of concealment which had 
been uniformly practised to the evasions 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary. On the 7th of June the right 
hon. Gentleman told the House as an 
excuse for not laying information upon 
the Table, that he had only made it the 
basis of his speech, and that he had not 
quoted from it. He contended that that 
was a course of proceeding which it was 
unworthy of a Minister to follow. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR : What 
~~ does the hon. Member allude 
to 

Mr. J. E. ELLIS said, he was afraid 
that he could not answer that question, 
butif the right hon. Gentleman would 
refer to Hansard he would find that on 
the 7th of June he used these words: 
‘I made it the basis but I did not 

uote from it.”” The right hon. Gen- 
eman stated in the House on the 18th 
of June, referring to his speech at Bat- 
tersea, that no lad or poor man had been 
put in prison for selling newspapers in 
the street, of the contents of which he 


was ignorant. By skilfully putting 
three things together, ‘‘ streets,” 
“ignorance of the contents,” and 


“lad or poor man,” the right hon. 
Gentleman managed to evade the 
charge made against him of having in 
the Gity of Cork interfered with the 
sale of newspapers. He (Mr. J. E. 
Ellis) maintained that this sort of thing 
was unworthy quibbling, and not the 
straightforward kind of reply the House 
had a right to expect from any man 
sitting on the Treasury Bench. And now 
he would turn to a more serious matter 
—the inaccuracies of which the right 
hon. Gentleman had been guilty in his 
replies tothe House. The hrst instance 
related to the celebrated case of the 
affair at Mitchelstown. The right hon. 
Gentleman stated on the 16th of May at 
Battersea that—- 

** One of them at least, unquestionably, was 
killed bya ricochet shot. I believe that was 
true of other unfortunate victims in this cala- 
mitous struggle.’ 

But the right hon. Gentleman omitted 
to inform his audience that it was sworn 
in Court by one of the witnesses that he 
fired with definite aim, and with in- 
tent to kill. As to the ricochet shot, he 
(Mr. J. E. Ellis) would leave that matter 


Mr. J. EB. Elis 
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to others to deal with who had been 


there. On the 7th of June, the right 
hon. Gentleman admitted the truth of 
two out of three points with respect to 
the interference of the police at 
Newtownards, which he had absolutely 
denied on the 3ist of May. On the 
22nd of June the right hon. Gentleman 
committed a further inaccuracy in re- 
gard to Messrs. Redmond and Gardner, 
who, he said, were certified under the 
Crimes Act, whereas it was under the 
Act of 1882, under which they had no 


such jurisdiction as that given 
by the Act of 1887. On the 3rd 
of August the right hon. Gentle. 


man made a serious statement, that 
outrages had steadily diminished. He 
(Mr. J, E. Ellis) interjected the remark, 
‘‘not excluding threatening letters,” 
threatening letters having always been 
excluded at the time Mr. Forster was 
Chief Secretary, During the three 
months ending 30th September, out- 
rages, excluding threatening letters, 
stood at 108, whereas they stood 
at 94 at the time the right hon. 
Gentleman came down to the House 
with the Coercion Act. He would not 
go into the cases of Patrick Barrett, or 
the celebrated Galway midwife, but in 
both of those cases the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had made statements which were 
subsequently admitted to be inaccu- 
racies. On the 19th of June the right 
hon. Gentleman said the reports of 
evictions were invariably inaccurate. A 
few days afterwards he was obliged to 
admit that the reports were perfectly 
accurate, and the right hon. Gentle- 
man would remember that he was abso- 
lutely contradicted in another matter at 
Ennis by Colonel Turner and Sergeant 
Cronin. On the 24th of March, at 
Staleybridge, the right hon. Gentleman 
said— 

‘‘No man has been attacked in Ireland, 
through my administration, for the expression 
of any opinion whatever in any newspaper 
whatever, from one end of Ireland to the 
other.” 


He was curious to know how the right 
hon. Gentleman reconciled that state- 
ment with his admission the other 
day in reference to the im- 
prisonment of the Mayor of Sligo. 
The right hon. Gentleman on that occa- 
sion denied that he had ever made such 
an assertion, and interpolated the words 
‘legitimate opinion.” -It would be 
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found, if hon. Members would turn to 
the Staleybridge speech, that the word 
“legitimate ’’ was not in it atall. He 
would not pursue these maiters further, 
and he had only given a number of 
illustrations in support of the charge he 
had made against the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. He was within the mark in 
saying that if any hon. Member would 
take the trouble to wade through the 
volumes of Hansard, since the right hon. 
Gentleman had been Chief Secretary, he 
would find at least 200 cases of the 
grossest inaccuracy in the replies which 
had been given by him to questions ad- 
dressed to him in the House. He 
thought there must be a reason for this, 
and the reason he assigned was, that 
the right hon. Gentleman, on the part 
of the Government, was afraid of the 
English people knowing the truth. But 
it also sprang from a want of know- 
ledge, which was not creditable to a 
right hon. Gentleman who filled the 
position of Chief Secretary for Ireland. 
In his judgment, and he had watched 
him carefully, the right hon. Gentle- 
man took no pains to arrive at the truth 
with respect to the answers he gave in 
the House. He did not see the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Board of 
Trade (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) in his 
place, but he should like to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman if he still adhered 
to the opinion expressed by him before 
his return to Office, when he said to his 
Constituents — 
“Those Irish matters which it is n 

to retain under the control of the Central Go- 
vernment ought, in my mind, to be adminis- 
tered by political officials directly and person- 
ally responsible to Parliament, instead o 
permanent officials only nominally controlled 
by a single Minister who cannot possibly find 
time for all the details of the administration of 
the country.” 

How often had the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Solicitor General for Ire- 
land (Mr. Madden), who sometimes 
answered questions for the right hon. 
Gentleman, to say, ‘“‘I am not aware of 
the particulars.” At times one might 
fancy that Ireland was at the other side 
of the globe. There wens hon. Mem- 


bers seated on those Bencnes below the 
Gangway by the score who possessed 
the fullest information of what occurred 
in Ireland, and who could obtein by 
telegraph ample information of every 
circumstance, while hon. Members had 
to wait by the day, and sometimes by 
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the week or month, for information that 
was grudgingly doled out to them by 
the Chief Secretary. The right hon. 
Gentleman was an absentee Chief Secre- 
tary, and that fact lay at the root of the 
ignorance he displayed. No Gentleman 
occupying that position ought to be 
absent so frequently and continuously 
from Ireland. It had not been the prac- 
tice of previous Chief Secretaries to be 
away from Ireland to the same extent 
as the right hon. Gentleman. He need 
only refer to the case of Mr. Forster 
during the terrible and trying occur- 
rences of the year 1882. Even in that 
year Mr. Forster was there by the week 
and the month at the time, but the 
right hon. Gentleman was seldow or 
never in the Chief Secretary’s Lodge, 
He would not dwell on the darker 
features of the mode of government 
for which Ministers were responsible. 
He had only ventured to sub- 
mit some illustrations of what the 
settled policy of the Government was— 
namely, an attempt to conceal from the 
country and the Representatives of the 
people the truth of what was occurring 
in Ireland. But, in spite of this attempt, 
the truth was dawning upon the people 
of the country ; the natioaal conscience 
was being shocked at the “petty 
malignity and calculated brutality” 
with which the administration of Ireland 
reeks. He begged to move the reduction 
of the Vote by the sum of £425, part of 
the salary of ihe Chief Secretary. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘That Item A, Salaries, Household, part of 
the Salary of tne Chief Secretary, be reduced 


f | by the sum of £425.""—(Mr. John Ellis.) 


Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour) (Man- 
chester, E.): The hon. Gentleman has 
informed the Committee in the course 
of his speech that he has had his eye 
upon me, and that for months. Indeed, 
ever since I took on myself the heavy 
responsibility of the Office I now hold, 
the hon. Member has been carefully 
watching my proceedings, and has come 
to some very dark conclusions as to my 
moral condition. The hon. Gentleman 
has accused me of concealment, of 
evasion, and of inaccuracy, and also 
with ‘‘ petty malignity and calculate] 
brutality.” 

Tue CHAIRMAN: If the hon. Mem- 
ber had used those expressions with 
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respect to the right hon. Gentleman I 
should have called him to order. The 
hon. Member was referring to the ad- 
ministration of Ireland. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The hon. 
Member spoke principally of the things 
I had done, vd he characterized them 
as ‘petty malignity and calculated 
brutality.” 

Mr. J. E. ELLIS: The right 
hon. Gentleman must not misrepresent 
me. What I said was that the admi- 
nistration of the a of the right hon. 
Gentleman was characterized by “ petty 
malignity and calculated brutality.” 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I thought 
that I had most accurately described 
what the hon. Member said. I have 
now heard his explanation, and I am 
unable to see any distinction whatever 
between the statement I gave to the 
House of what the hon. Member said 
and the statement he has now made him- 
self. I do not pretend to be able to deal 
with the various points raised by the hon. 
Member, even if I had been able to take 
notes of them. They evidence great 
industry on his part, and a more 
careful study of the pages of Hansard 
than I should like to impose upon 
my worst enemy. But he gave them 
in such brief language that I can- 
not deal with the passages referred 
to by the hon. Member without 
their contexts; but I shali be able to 
give information with regard to the 
more important points. The hon. Mem- 
ber began by violently attacking the 
Government for the paucity and imper- 
fection of the information which they 
have furnished to the House in the shape 
of Returns. As regards the imperfec- 
tion of the Returns, that is frequently 
due to the carelessness of the Member 
himself who moves for the Return. 
There was one special Return—of the 
dealings under the Purchase Act—the 
delay in the production of which was 
entirely due to the fact that the hon. 
Member had not taken the trouble to 

ut it in tabular form. My hon. and 
earned Friend near me (Mr. Madden), 
who is more familiar with the subject 
than I am, informs me that the delay 
arose entirely from the Return not 
having been put in a proper form. 

Mr. J. E. ELLIS: The right hon. 
Gentleman is entirely mistaken. On 


the 14th of May an Order of the House 
The Chairman 
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was made for a certain Return. [ 
asked the hon. and learned Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. Madden), on the 16th of 
July, whetherthe Return was ready. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman then said 
that the Government would grant the 
Return in another form, though the 
Order of the House had been made for 
it in a particular form. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The Return 
could not be given in the original form. 

Mr. J. E. ELLIS: That was not ex- 
plained until after a Question had been 
asked on the 16th of July as to why the 
Return was not ready. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: That is a 
Question which I must leave my hon. 
and learned Friend to answer. The 
delay appears to have arisen from two 
causes—one that the Return was im- 

ssible, and the other that the hon. 

ember did not put it in a form in 
which it could be given. Then there 
was another Return moved for, I believe 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Newcastle-upon-Tyne (Mr. John 
Morley), connected with the increase of 
sentences on appeal. 

Mr. J. E. ELLIS: No; the right 
hon. Gentleman does not understand 
the matter. It was the Return of the 
hon. Baronet the Member for Cocker- 
mouth. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Then it wasa 
Return moved for by an hon. Member 
below the Gangway ; and because the 
Return moved for by the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Cockermouth (Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson) did not happen to suit 
the argument of the hon. Member, 
therefore the Government are to be ac- 
cused of inaccuracy and laxity in the 
preparation of Returns and in the 
amount of information they give to the 
House. If hon. Members opposite do 
not understand their own arguments, I 
cannot be expected to understand them. 
If they are incapable of putting into a 
tabular form the information . iey 
desire to have given to them, it ix rather 
hard to blame the Government if the 
result is not altogether in accord with 
their own ex tions. Then the hon. 
Member took the official statistics of 
crime, and quoted—a not very decorous 
proceeding, or, rather, I believe he 
misquoted—certain evidence recently 
given before the Royal Commission now 
sitting, by a policeman. 
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Mr. J. E. ELLIS: Not at all. 


The 
case occurred early in the spring, and 
the facts I refe: to were admitted by 
the right hon. gentleman in reply to a 
question from me. They had nothing 
whatever to do with the Commis- 
sion. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The hon. 
Member said he referred to evidence 
given on oath. 

Mr. J. E. ELLIS: Yes; in a Court 
in Ireland. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: That being 
so, I know nothing about the evidence. 
Even the most industrious Chief Secre- 
tary, who spent all this £425 a-year for 
coals, can hardly be expected to bear 
every detail in his mind, and to remem- 
ber all the evidence given by every 

oliceman in Ireland. But although I 
as not recollect the particular evidence 
of this policeman, I can remove a mis- 
apprehension from the hon. Member’s 
mind. The hon. Member appears to 
think that accidents are returned with 
outrages. 

Mr. J. E. ELLIS: It was so in that 
case. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Accidents are 
never returned as outrages. If an 
accident turns out afterwards to be an 
vutrage, the Return is corrected. Every 
pains are taken to produce correct Re- 
turns. There are no Returns about 
which more care is taken. Difficulties 
often arise as to whether an outrage is 
agrarian or not; but the greatest pains 
are taken to distinguish them. But 
even an Irish policeman may make a 
mistake. [An hon. Memser: Oh, no!] 
While, however, I make that admission, 
I do not think that Returns were ever 
made by any Department whatever with 
greater care than those which relate to 
agrarian crimes. The hon. Member re- 
ferred to the statistics of evictions, and 
to some observations made by the noble 
Lord the Member for Rossendale (the 
Marquess of Hartington) on this sub- 
ject. It is quite true that the form of 
the Returns has been changed ; but this 
was absolutely necessary, owing to the 
fact that the law on the subject of evic- 
tion has itself been changed by the 7th 
section of the Act of last Session. I 
have never concealed my opinion that, 
even though the law had not been 
altered, a change in the form of the 
Returns was most desirable. The old 


form had long been a perfect scandal. 
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I do not blame the Department in 
Dublin. Ever since 1848 certain Re- 
turns of a very rough character have 
been given. If anyone was to blame, it 
was the late Mr. Forster, who, under 
Parliamentary pressure, assented to 
the publication of the form which 
hitherto had been used. I have 
more than once, both in this House 
and out of it, explained the extraordi- 
nary mietakes which the Returns con- 
tained. The form would lead the most 
careful examiner of statistics to wholly 
erroneous views; and this, possibly, is 
the explanation of the absurdly exag- 
gerated figures as to evictions that were 
given on a recent occasion by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Lothian, who rashly put his faith in 
them. These exaggerated statements 
have been made over and over again 
on half the Radical and Gladstonian 
platforms throughout the country, and 
they have, to a certain extent, been re- 

eated by the hon. Member for the 

usheliffe Division (Mr. J. E. Ellis) 
to-night. This was the sort of rhetoric 
indulged in—‘ Here you have 3,000, or 
whatever the number may be, families 
under eviction, and you are turning 
them on the roadside to starve or to 
find their way into the workhouse. As 
each of these 3,000 families probably 
consists of five persons, you are eonse- 
quently turning out on the roadside or 
into the workhouse no less than 15,000 
innocent persons, because the landlords 
choose to be brutal and harsh.” This 
high-flown rhetoric about people being 
turned out on the roadside can no longer 
be exeused. Iobservehowthe hon. Mem- 
ber has shifted his ground. Formerly it 
was said that these people were turned out 
ov the roadside. It is now said that 
they are deprived of their peoperty: 
That is an important fact, and should 
be known when the hon. Member and 
his Friends again pour forth their 
rhetorie from every platform in Eng- 
land in order to arouse the sympathy 
of the people of England for the hard 
lot of the Irish tenants. Every man 
who henceforth makes statements of this 
kind will be deliberately sinning against 
light and against truth. But even the 
modified statement with which the hon. 
Member for the Rushcliffe Division now 
contents himself is not accurate. Does he 
really mean to say that the serving of 
an eviction notice upon a tenant de- 
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rives that tenant of his property in the 
olding ? 

Mr. J. E. ELLIS: It determines his 
tenancy. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Did the hon. 
Gentleman say, or did he not say, that 
the notice deprives him of his property ? 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford N.): 
Yes, it does, 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I did not ask 
the hon. and learned Member for North 
Longford, but the hon. Member who 
spoke last. 

Mr. J. E. ELLIS: Then I say yes; 
for it puts an end to his title. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: That is not 
the point. The old allegation used to 
be that the eviction notice was equiva- 
lent to turning the tenant out on the 
roadside. I have said, and I say again, 
that any person who repeats that state- 
ment will be deliberately sinning against 
light and truth. Now that it is modi- 
fied, it is said that the notice determines 
the tenancy, and is equivalent to de- 
priving the tenant of his property. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Bo it is. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I absolutely 
deny this, though it is ratified by the 
hon. and learned Member for North 
Longford. In the first place, the tenant 
has six months for redemption, and it 
constantly happens that in the interval 
the tenant eomes to some arrangement 
with his landlord. Even if the tenant 
does not arrange with his landlord, he 
still has it in his power to get the value 
of his property in his holding, for under 
the Act of 1881, and even under the 
Act of 1870, the Irish tenant had the 
right of free sale. 

Ly T. M. HEALY: What does he 
se 

Mx. A. J. BALFOUR: He can sell the 
value of his interest in his holding and 
of the improvements he has made, and 
can obtain the full market value of the 
property he has init. [ Créesof**Oh, oh!” } 
If it is not so, what is the use of free 
sale of which the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. 
W. E. Gladstone) boasts, and rightly 
boasts, that the Act of 1881 gave to the 
Irish tenant? If I am correct in my 
statement, what becomes of the state- 
ment that the tenant is turned out on 
the roadside to starve, and the modified 
statement of the hon. Member for the 
Rusheliffe Division that the tenant 
loses all his property? Neither state- 


Mr. A. J. Balfour 
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ment is true. The hon. Member appears 
to think that to destroy this iniquitous 
Government it is only necessary that the 
truth should be known, and this is the 
hon. Member’s own humble contribution 
to the truth. The hon. Gentleman also 
denounced the concealment he says I 
practised in the statement I made 
at Battersea, or some other place, with 
regard to the increase of sentenves on 
appeal by County Court Judges last 
summer. The hon. Gentleman complains 
that I did not mention that the previous 
instances in which sentences were in- 
creased on appeal were cases under the 
ordinary law, and not under the Crimes 
Act. It is true that I did not state 
it. But does not the hon. Member 
see that my omission to do so told 
against myself? I never stated the op- 
posite ; but because I did not make that 
statement I am accused of concealment. 
But this fact tells immensely in favour 
of the argument of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment and of the Judges. My point 
was that the Crimes Act created no new 
offence, and that appeals in cases under 
the Crimes Act were in all respects 
similar to appeals under the Act of 
1882, and under the ordinary appeals 
from Petty Sessions to Quarter f&es- 
sions. In certain cases under the 
Crimes Act the sentences were increased, 
and for this the Government and the 
Judges are held up as objects for the 
reprobation of the country. But it was 
shown that in previous cases sentences 
have been increased on appeal. The 
hon. Member complained that the fact 
was not stated that these previous cases 
were under the ordinary — That is 
a species of concealment that I certainly 
will not be guilty of again if I can help 
it, for the statement of this fact would 
have immensely strengthened my argu- 
ment. Having dealt with the case of 
concealment, I now come to the charge 
of evasion. The hon. Gentleman charges 
me with evasion in denying that I had 
sent little boys and poor men to prison 
for selling newspapers in Cork. That 
is a definite and specific charge. It is 
true or it is not. Well, itis not true. 
No little boy was put in prison. 

Ma. J. O’CONNOR (Tipperary, 8.) : 
He went anyhow. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: My time is 
sufficiently occupied with denying de- 
finite charges without replying to other 
charges which ingenious opponents may 
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have in their minds when they make 


their accusations. With regard to the 
ricochet shot at Mitchelstown, I have 
stated more than once that, after exa- 
mining such evidence as was before me, 
I believe that one of the men shot at 
Mitchelstown was killed by a ricochet 
shot. The hon. Member thinks he has 
rebutting evidence on that point. What 
is it? It amounts to this — that a 
policeman stated in evidence that he had 
not fired at random, but had fired with 
intent to kill. I do not know whether 
the policeman used those words ; but, at 
all events, he would not have been 
guilty of a grave dereliction of duty if 
he had fired to hit. It is contrary to 
every received regulation that an armed 
force dealing with a crowd should fire 
deliberately over their heads. It is 
perfectly well known to everyone con- 
versant with the subject that a more 
cruel kindness could not be committed ; 
and I am glad to think it was not com- 
mitted by the Irish police on this 
occasion. If the police were justified in 
firing at all—which is not the question 
I am now discussing, but one which I 
have discussed before, and which, weary 
as we all may be of it, I am ready to 
discuss again—it was their duty to fire 
at the crowd. There is no doubt about 
that. What I assert is that almost 
certainly one person was killed by a 
ricochet shot and probably another. It 
is a matter which cannot now be con- 
clusively proved, and it is of very little 
importance one way or the other. If 
the police were not justified in firing 
at ail, then the whole business was un- 
justifiable. If the police fired, it was 
their business to fire at the crowd, and 
whether they took good aim or not 
is a matter of subsidiary importance. 
Then the hon. Gentleman went on to 
raise the case of the Galway midwife 
and Patrick Barrett, and he declared 
that I retracted what I had said in 
The Times the next morning, and 
also withdrew, by implication, what 
I had said of the Galway midwife. It 
is perfectly true that I did make an 
error of statement about Patrick Barrett; 
but I corrected it the very night it was 
made, a practice not always followed by 
hon. Gentlemen opposite. It is also 
true that the mistake was of the 
most trifling and immaterial charac- 
ter. I believe that I stated that Pat- 
rick Barrett had been properly con- 
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victed, when I should have said that 
Patrick Barrett ought to have been con- 
victed but he got off—which is strictl 

the fact—on a small technical point. It 
will be observed that, though all in- 
accuracy is to be deprecated, it cannot 
be said that Barrett suffered much by 
the substitution of the incorrect for the 
correct version. As forthe midwife, the 
statement I made originally was per- 
fectly correct, and nothing has since 
transpired which has cast the least 
shadow of doubt upon the authenticity 
of mystatement. Then the hon. Gentle- 
man states that in my speech at Staley- 
bridge I declared that no newspapers 
were prosecuted in Ireland. I have not 
got that speech by me, and I cannot 
say how far any qualifying phrases 
I may have introduced would have 
modified the impression which the hon. 
Gentleman has received from the par- 
ticular passage quoted. But I can state 
with the most absolute confidence that I 
have always in the House of Commons, 
and out of it,affirmed my conviction that 
the proper policy to be pursued in 
Ireland was to attack whomsoever it 
might be —newspaper, Member of 
Parliament, or member of the Land 
League—who was guilty of serious 
intimidation. This was the greatest curse 
of the many under which Ireland was 
suffering. It is the curse which I 
believe the Government have done much 
to migitate, and it is on the mitigation of 
that curse that I would principally base 
any claim I may have to the gratitude of 
Irishmen. I have at the same time always 
stated that it would only be justifiable in 
the rarest cases to attack any newspaper 
for that which is either legitimate ex- 
pression of opinion, or even illegitimate 
expression of opinion, or simply mere 
hostility to the Retheemnent or advocacy 
of any policy with regard to Ireland. [ 
do not absolutely assert that circumstan- 
ces may not arise in which such a prose- 
cution might not only be justifiable, but 
absolutely the duty of the Government 
to undertake. But I say that such 
prosecutions should be undertaken with 
the greatest reluctance, and I have never 
yet undertaken one. It is in that 
meaning of the expression, and that 
only, that I have ever attempted 
to lead my countrymen to believe 
that I have not interfered with the 
liberty of the Press. [ Laughter. } 
Never. I have interfered, and I shall 
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continue to interfere, to the best of my 
ability, with that abuse of the Press 
which does not consist in ventila- 
ting opinions or in advoeating a policy, 
but in that meanest of all political wea- 
pons, personal intimidation. The hon. 
Gentleman concluded his speech by 
desiring that the English people should 
know the truth. The more the English 

ple know the truth the better I shall 

e pleased. The more they understand 
the criminal methods by which political 
ideas are advocated in Ireland, the more 
they understand the character of the 
alliance which binds the opposite Party 
together, the more certain I am that 
their verdict will not be for the hon. 
Gentleman or the class he represents, 
but for the cause which the Government 
have endeavoured, amid all calumnies 
and misrepresentations, to press for- 
ward to the best of their power. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE (Edinburgh, 
Mid Lothian): Sir, I can quite under- 
stand the virtuous indignation of the 
right hon. Gentleman at what he calls 
the alliance subsisting on this side of 
the House between the English Liberal 
Party and the Nationalist Members 
from Ireland. The right hon. Gentle- 
man is entitled to speak upon that sub- 
ject because he had experience of it. 
He entered, and very closely, with all 
those who sit around him, into that alli- 
ance. But they entered into it at a very 
peculiar period—namely, the period 
when a General Election was imminent. 
And having drawn from it all the utility 
that it was capable of yielding, and the 
Election having been concluded, that 
alliance vanished into thin air, and the 
right hon. Gentleman became free to 
express his displeasure in a case where 
we have no General Election impending, 
where we have no Party advantage to 
expect, but where, happening to concur 
in all the great lines and features of the 
policy to be pursued towards Ireland, 
we, on that account, vote together. 
That is especially the kind of charge 
which the right hon, Gentleman, hard 
driven as he is, is obliged to bring 
against us. I intend to deal in this 
debate with a department which is, 
in some degree, myown. The Commit- 
tee will feel that it is not, and cannot 
be, satisfactory that persons who either 
are responsible for the Government 
of the country, or who have at other 
times been so responsible, should come 
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into conflict at public meetings of their 
respective partizans, and that the asser- 
tions there made and there controverted 
should never be brought to an issue on 
the Floor of this House, I want to do 
something towards bringing to an issue 
some of the assertions of the right hon. 
Gentleman. But I am bound to say 
that I witness with great satisfaction 
the arrival within the last few minutes 
of three Cabinet Ministers. For a long 
time—during the whole of the able 
speech of my hon. Friend behind me 
(Mr. J. E. Ellis), and during a part of 
the speech of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland—it would 
have appeared to anyone entering the 
House and not aware of the whole of 
the facts of the case, that we were dealing 
with some purely Departmental question. 
What I wish to have clearly understood 
is this—that although it is the salary of 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland which 
constitutes the Parliamentary justifica- 
tion of this debate, and although it must 
turn largely upon his own personal acts 
and words, yet, as far as I am concerned, 
I deal with him simply as the organ and 
the Represencative of the Government, 
and hold every man who sits upon that 
Bench, and who is, with him, a Member 
of the Cabinet, to be just as responsible 
as he is. If I am obliged to refer to 
him in a degree that is to me far from 
agreeable, as being the organ of the 
Government, it is as the person who 
does the acts and speaks the words of 
the Government. I can draw no dis- 
tinction in responsibility—now that he 
has held Office for a period of nearly 
two years—between him and them. 
The responsibility passes onwards in a 
widening circle from him to his Col- 
leagues, from his Colleagues to the Tory 
Party that sits behind them and from the 
Tory Party in a still higher degree to 
those so-called Liberals sitting on this 
side of the House, who are unques- 
tionably the most determined and 
the most effective among the sup- 
porters of the Government. From them 
it will go finally to the majority of the 
electors of the country, and they have 
not yet had an opportunity of meeting 
it. The right hon. Gentleman has been 
pleased, in various orations, to make 
me the subject of his discussions and 
expositions before audiences in the 
country. He has done that in a _ 
of language and invective which I be- 
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do not personally resent that invective ; 
I consider that he has a far deeper in- 
terest in the matter than I have, and I 
can assure him that in what I shall say 
I shall endeavour to keep myself at the 
remotest point possible from any com- 
petition with his language or any com- 
petition with his invective. I will con- 
fine myself at this moment to expressin 
my anxiety that his Colleagues will fee 
that this is their question as well as his, 
and that they should have witnessed the 
picture we have seen to-night, when 
the right hon. Gentleman has taken on 
himself the concentrative responsibility 
of this department. The points I intend 
to mention to the House are every one 
of them connected with the method of 
the Government of Ireland. The right 
hon. Gentleman perhaps imagines that 
he has made an answer to the careful 
statements of my hon. Friend behind 
me, with respect to which reply I be- 
lieve he will find, as the debate goes 
forward, that he is reckoning without 
his host. My own specific duty I think 
to be to bring to issue, on the Floor of 
this House, the matters with regard to 
which the right hon. Gentleman has 
thought it his duty to enter into per- 
sonal conflict with me and to make me 
the subject of his unmeasured invective. 
The first which I shall name is that 
which is connected with the treatment 
of what we have called political pri- 
soners, and particularly the treatment 
of the hon. and learned Member for the 
Harbour Division of Dublin (Mr. T. C. 
Harrington), who was put in prison 
under the Lord Lieutenaney of Lord 
Spencer. The right hon. Gentleman 
not very long ago, by way of answer to 
charges we made, rose to the very 
highest point of argument and eloquence 
when he reached his favourite expedient 
of the tu quogue. He said, 

‘In vain you make these charges about the 
treatment of Members of Parliament ; you did 
the same yourselves.” 


Mr. A. J. Batrour ‘“‘ Hear, hear!’’] 
e cheers, I hope the issue will not be 
evaded. That is my whole point. 


Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.) made a re- 
mark which did not reach the Gal- 


lery. 
Tae CHAIRMAN: Will the hon. 


Member for North-East Cork not in- 
terrupt in the way he does. 
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Mr. W. O’BRIEN (Cork Oo., N.E.) : 
I am the Member for North-East Cork, 
and I have said nothing. 

Mr W.E. GLADSTONE: The right 
hon. Gentleman enumerated the plank- 
bed, the society of convicts, and the 
prison dress, and he stated, without the 
slightest qualification, that this punish- 
ment was inflicted by Lord Spencer 
upon the hon. and learned Member for 
the Harbour Division of Dublin during 
his period of imprisonment. What are 
the facts? When the hon. and learned 
Member was in prison he had, I am 
sorry to say, to undergo those sufferings 
and those indignities; but the moment 
they came to the knowledge of Lord 
Spencer he at once put a stop to them, 
and removed the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber to another prison where the mode of 
treatment was totally different, and 
none of those indignities were inflicted. 
It is marvellous to conceive the state of 
mind of aman who, having made that 
charge against Lord Spencer, should 
not feel satisfaction and joy in offerin, 
Lord Spencer the largest apology. f 
have grave doubts whether that apology 
will be forthcoming, and I challenge 
the right hon. Gentleman to give it. 
The right hon. Gentleman has offered 
Lord eneas no apology whatever ; 
but, flying from the point, he produced 
new charges of illegality and igno- 
rance to cover his own defeat in the 
untrue imputation which he had made. 
As to those charges of illegality and 
ignorance, Lord Spencer is able to deal 
with them and has dealt with them— 
they are not material to the present 
point. But what I wish to show is how 
this warfare is conducted by the Repre- 
sentative of the Government, who, 
having been discovered in an error of 
fact, most grave in its character, as 
destroying the entire substance of the 
charge made against his opponent, rides 
off on a different issue Pe evades the 
apology due. Again, I challenge the 
right hon. Gentleman to give that 
apology. The right hon. Gentleman 
does not deny that he made the state- 
ment; he cannot deny that it is in- 
jurious, and I wait to see what repara- 
tion he has to offer to the excellent and 
able nobleman upon whom he inflicted 
that injury. And now, Sir, I come to 
the case—a very sad case it is—upon 
which I was made the subject of the 
right hon. Gentleman’s censure—I mean 
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the case of Kinsella. 1 hold in my|Grand Jury, in the case of Kinsella; 


hand a tract entitled, ‘‘ The Murder of 
John Kinsella.” It is published by a 
gentleman of position re responsibility, 
the Rev. Dr. Dillon, a priest or curate 
of a parish in Ireland. Of course I 
could not make myself responsible on 
the instant for the accuracy of all his 
statements, but they are based upon 
citations carefully made from authentic 
documents; and, having read that 
oer ey carefully, and no answer 

aving been made to it, I went so far 
as to say that, in my opinion, that 
pamphlet could not be perused, un- 
answered as it is, by any man of hu- 
manity or candour without having the 
impression painfully forced upon him 
that in the eyes of many who administer 
the law in Ireland the life of a National- 
ist is not of equal value with the life of 
a Loyalist, and does not require and is 
not entitled to be surrounded with the 
same guarantees. That statement was 
a grave one; but, in my opinion, it is 
within the necessity of the case. The 
right hon. Gentleman had his oppor- 
tunity of confuting the statements of 
this pamphlet. He has not confuted 
them; he has not attempted to shake 
them. What did he do? He said 
there was 4 trial by jury, and that 
while I charged him with speak- 
ing of a jury with contempt, I had 
myself epoken of a jury with contempt. 
The right hon. Gentleman must have 
been most careless—I will avoid all 
serious epithets—in the perusal of my 
speech. But allow me to say, Mr. 
Courtney, that, while I intend toavoid all 
serious epithets, it is not upon the ground 
of your possible intervention. I hope 
on the Floor of this House the right to 
speak in broad and strong terms of the 
conduct of this Government, or any Go- 
vernment, will be preserved as among 
its most valued Prerogatives. I know 
no limit except that of personal base- 
ness—which should never be imputed— 
to the right and title of this House ; and 
if, after a half a century or more, I give 
advice to the House, I may say, in God’s 
name, be ready at all times to maintain 
and jealously guard it, for without it 
you cannot discharge your duty to the 
— of these Kingdoms. Now, Sir, 

censure no one in particular. Not 
that I had not an opinion—a provisional 
opinion—as to the verdict of the jury, 
and especially as to the conduct of the 
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but I feel my knowledge of the facts 
imperfect, and I cannot, even now, 
venture to give a final judgment. I 
may also point out that if I had imi- 
tated the unfortunate example of the 
right hon. Gentleman in speaking of the 
jury, it would not prove his {case; it 
would not have affected him ; but there 
would have been two of us instead of 
oue open to censure. But, as the right 
hon. Gentleman appears now, by the con- 
duct he pursues and by the speech he 
made, to have adopted and vindicated 
the proceedings in the case of Kinsella, 
I will tell the House that upon this 
pamphlet as it stands, and upon all the 
information that has reached me, I am 
compelled to say that there is not the 
slightest appearance of bona fides in the 

rosecution against the murderers of 
Kinsella. Now, I shall be told, perhaps, 
that I am speaking from unauthorized 
documents and information. Why have 
we not got authorized documents ? I have 
in my hand the Report of the inquest in 
the case of Mr. Mandeville. hy in 
the world does the right hon. Gentleman 
gives us that report and refuse to give us 
all other proceedings? I am very thankful 
for that single Report; but I hold 
we ought to have all the proceedings 
that could be presented to this House. 
In the case of Mr. Mandeville, in the 
case of Kinsella, in the case of Mitchels- 
town, and in the case of Kelly, the 
whole of the documents ought to have 
been laid before the House. The right 
hon. Gentleman says that is unusual. 
I grant it is; but is the method now 
pursued by the Government usual when 
the administration of what you call the 
Crimes Act is taken out of the hands of 
Judges and Juries and given into the 
hands of Resident Magistrates, some 
of whom you defend and uphold, but 
who are grossly incompetent for the dis- 
charge of their duties? You have de- 

rived the subject of his regular 

onstitutional bulwark and defence; 
and, under these circumstances, I 
say it is just and equitable that 
this House should step in to be the 

uardian of persons whose rights have 

een thus compromised ; and, in order 
that we may be able to judge, it is right 
and needful that these proceedings 
should be laid before us. It is not our 
fault if the evidence on which we pro- 
ceed is imperfect. What was the case 
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of Kinsella? In the first place, unless 
I am altogether misinformed, the whole 
proceedings against Kinsella’s cattle 
were illegal. The seizure was illegal 
from nt to end. [Mr. T. M. 
Heaty: They have paid damages for 
trespass since. | And all the persons 
concerned in that seizure were, when 
the homicide occurred, liable to the 
penalties which the law inflicts in case 
of homicide done in the prosecution of an 
illegal act. The illegality of the seizure 
has, I believe, been established by an 
action, and by the recovery of full 
damages. Nay, more; there was a 
surfeit and surplus of illegality, for 
even if the seizure had been legal, yet 
the Act of Parliament required that 
particulars should be furnished to the 
parties concerned, and those particulars 
were deliberately withheld. So it is, 
Sir, in Ireland. The Ministers of law 
and order trample law and order under 
foot; and the Government, sitting in 
this House with their supporters on 
that side and their supporters on this 
side, never flinch for a moment from 
the duty—difficult as it has sometimes 
appeared—of sustaining and vindica- 
ting these proceedings. The man was 
shot; there is no doubt about that. 
He was shot in open day, when he had 
a pitchfork in his hand, and when with 
his pitchfork he had struck a gate, 
but when no attempt had been made 
to strike any of the Emergeney gang 
-—I call them a gang—it is the only 
suitable name for men engaged in such 
a business and performing it in such a 
manner. It is not pretended that any 
act of offence—I mean of violence— 
had been perpetrated by Kinsella or 
the people around him. There were 
crowds of people present; it was in 
open day the man was shot; and yet 
no person has brought home the guilt 
of that act to any human being, and no 
one has undergone any punishment for 
it. My statement was within the case. 
There was no appearance of bona fides 
in the prosecution. A verdict of wilful 
murder was found against Freeman, 
with respect to whom five witnesses 
swore that they saw him fire the shot 
which killed Kinsella. But this de- 
fence was set up on behalf of Freeman 
—that the bullet which was taken out 
of Kinsella’s body did not fit the re- 
volver which was in the hands of Free- 
man. It was denied that plenty of time 
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was given to Freeman to change his 
revolver. But further, and still more 
suspicious—I beg the Solicitor General 
for Ireland to take down these facts, 
because they are too serious to be 
trifled with—no attempt was made to dis- 
cover whose revolver the bullet did fit ; 
no attempt was made by the Crown 
conducting this prosecution, and bound 
to conduct it in good faith, to discover 
from whose revolver the bullet had been 
shot. Well, Sir, that is a sad and shame- 
ful thing. The right hon. Gentleman, 
I donot think, has bestowed, as farasI 
remember, upon the agents in the case of 
Kinsella, the eulogies he has lavished 
upon the agents in the case of Mitchels- 
town; but he has contented himself 
with saying that I threw contempt 
upon a jury, whom I believed I never 
mentioned, and he has treated as if 
thoroughly beyond the scope of answer 
the proceedings connected with the death 
of this unfortunate man. Upon that 
subject I think the time has come when 
we are entitled to know from the Go- 
vernment under whose instructions the 
prosecution was conducted? In my 
opinion, it is their duty to furnish 
specific answers to the grave charges 
and accusations with which the state- 
ment of the Rev. Mr. Dillon is full from 
one end to the other. With respect to 
the case of Kinsella, I have not simply 
adhered to the statement I made at 
Birmingham, but I have enlarged it, 
and make a specific charge against the 
Government, of which charge possibly 
they may hear more. With respect to 
the case of Mandeville, the right hon. 
Gentleman appeared to me entirely to 
mistake, and consequently to mis-state, 
the allegations that I have made. My 
allegations are these, and I will endea- 
vour to state them simply, briefly, and in 
a manner that it will be very difficult to 
escape. Here is a man suffering very 
severely under the complaint ofdiarrhwa, 
and by the administration of the prison 
in which he was confined, while he was 
so suffering, he was placed and eon- 
tinued upon a diet of bread and water. 
I say that treatment is shocking and 
brutal. Of course, I do not hold the 
right hon. Gentleman responsible for 
that treatment except in so far as he 
defends it. But he has not censured it. 
He censures those who have censured 
it. He impugns their accuracy, or rather 
he says they do not know what accuracy 
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is, and never touch it. Here is the state- 
ment, and let him prove it inaccurate if 
he can. My next statement is that the 
conduct of Dr. Barr was conduct which 
has been adopted, supported, and ap- 
proved by the Government in the person 
of the right hon. Gentleman ; that the 
conduct of Dr. Barr, who told this un- 
fortunate man Mandeville that he ought 
to have more punishment and not less— 
that the brutal conduct of Dr. Barr has 
been accepted and adopted by the right 
hon. Gentleman, who pronounces a 
panegyric upon him, and thanks him, 
if I remember rightly, for his services. 
[Mr. A. J. Batrour: Hear, hear!] I 
am very glad that we have got that 
home. And Dr. Barr also thinks fit to 


charge perjury upon a body of medical | p 


men who had given evidence that he 
disapproved, and several of whom are, 
undoubtedly, of higher standing and 
higher practice than himself, and upon 
the widow of Mandeville. All these he 
thinks fit to charge with perjury, and 
in that charge he is sustained by the 
right hon. Gentleman; and this, for- 
sooth, is the administration of law and 
order! This is what is to cut the people 
of Ireland away from their National 
aspirations, and to make them recognize 
the claims to Irish gratitude which he 
is entitled to, as he professes, in more 
than one respect. He makes them the 

ift of Dr. Barr, and Dr. Barr ranks 
high in the list of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s claims to the gratitude of the 
Irish people. So much for the ease of 
Mr. Mandeville, into which I will not 
more widely enter, not because I think 
the right hon. Gentleman has done with 
it, but because I think it will be more 
advantageously pursued by those who 
have studied it carefully as a whole. 
Now I come to the case of Mitchelstown, 
with regard to which the right hon. 
Gentleman always makes an apology 
when he refers to it. He says—‘ It is 
so stale you must be weary of it; you 
ought to feel a scruple about intruding 
it.” Oh, no; it is not stale, and it will 
be heard of again and again. I have 
done my best—and I will continue to do 
my best—to make it heard of; and 
there are others—and scores and hun- 
dreds of others— who will labour in the 
same cause until one of two things 
happens — until either the right hon. 
Gentleman and the Government come 
frankly forward in this House to con- 
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demn the transactions and the conduct 
which heretofore they have praised, or, 
if we cannot hope for that alternative, 
until the time comes when the proceed- 
ings at Mitchelstown shall be solemnly 
and fully submitted for the adjudication 
of the constituencies of this country at 
large. It is for them to consider whether 
they will make their own these shameful 
proceedings, or whether they will inflict 
what we, at least, think to be the just 
sentence of condemnation upon those 
who have applauded and sustained them 
as Ministers of the Crown in every act. 
What is the case of Mitchelstown? A 
legal meeting is being held. No doubt 
about that. No one can impeach the 
legality of the meeting. If it were im- 
eached, why did the Government not 
prohibit it? A legal meeting is being held 
and an illegal assault is made upon the 
meeting by a body of Constabulary, 
under the miserable pretext of bringing 
in a shorthand reporter, whom they 
could have easily taken up to the plat- 
form even if they had been so stupid— 
I mean their officers—as not to make a 
previous arrangement. They assault a 
body of 3,000 or 4,000 men by an 
endeavour to drive a force of constables 
through the middle of it, and for that 
illegal assault every man of this force 
ought to have been put in prison. There 
was a Mitchelstown riot; but the riot 
was the riot of the Constabulary, not of 
the people. On the contrary, the people 
acted throughout on the defensive. The 
effort to drive a shorthand-writer through 
this dense crowd having entirely failed, 
then what happened? The assault was 
repeated by a larger force of constabu- 
lary, and this time the shorthand-writer, 
as we are informed, was altogether for- 
gotten, and again a wilful, wanton 
assault was committed. Then, no doubt, 
fighting began. The Constabulary were 
defeated. I must say, in passing, that 
I cast no censure at this moment on 
individual constables; they were under 
the command of men absolutely and 
utterly incompetent. It was the Execu- 
tive Government who allowed such men 
to go for the purpose of transacting such 
business who are seriously to blame. 
The Constabulary, being defeated, ran 
to their barracks. The right hon. 
Gentleman had said it was their duty to 
fire upon the erowd, and upon what I 
think he called ‘‘the mob.” That is the 
phrase that a Minister of the Crown 
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has for a body of people assembled to- 
gether in the prosecution of a legal 

urpose. There was no crowd or mob 
before them to fire at, but only a sprink- 
ling of men. They fired, and there ensued 
a wanton slaughter of throe perfectly 
innocent men —a wanton slaughter, 
never inquired into, never punished, 
never compensated, never heeded by the 
Government, of whom I say in this case, 
as in the case of Kinsella, that goes far 
to support the doctrine—the dreadful 
doctrine to believe in, almost as dreadful 
to act upon—that the life of a Nationalist 
is a matter of small account, and ought 
not to be protected, or need not be pro- 
tected like the life of one who calls him- 
self in Ireland a Loyalist. Three men 
were slaughtered. The right hon. Gentle- 
man said the Constabulary had done 
their duty, and no less than their duty, 
in slaughtering these three men, and 
we never heard then about ricochet. 
That took place in September, 1887, and 
it was not till nine months after the 
catastrophe that the expedient of ricochet 
was invented. Is it not extraordiuary 
that with your Resident Magistrate on 
the spot, and your Inspector of Con- 
stabulary on the spot, and all the agents 
at your command, this doctrine of 
ricochet was never heard of for nine 
months? What sort of a doctrine is it? 
The right hon. Gentleman, I must say, 
has the courage of his opinions and of 
his place. [Cheers.] I am delighted 
to find that attention is following me, 
because attention to these things will be 
required both to-night and on future 
occasions within and without these walls. 
Iam endeavouring to examine this in- 
teresting question of ricochet. What 
was the foundation of the doctrine of 
ricochet. Was it purely gratuitous ? 
If the police fired into a crowd, how can 
you have ricochet, unless there could be 
ricochet from the body of one man to 
another? The doctrine was that it must 
have been ricochet because from the 
window of the Constabulary barracks 
you cannot see the spot where Lonergan 
fell. I admit that was a presumptive 
ease in favour of ricochet had it hap- 
pened to be true. But itis not true at 
all. It is totally untrue. You do see, 
and see plainly, with a space to spare, 
fromthe barrack window the place where 
Lonergan fell, and from the place where 
Lonergan fell you see the barrack win- 
dow. Then another doctrine was set up 
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| by gentlemen who said it could be done 


if they stretched their necks like cranes 
out of the window, but without those 
violent measures they never could have 
observed it. Another equally smashing 
and destructive answer was provided by 
—_ hs produced, taken from the 

onstabulary window, exhibiting the 
spot where Lonergan was slaughtered, 
and from the spot where Lonergan was 
slaughtered exhibiting clearly the Con- 
stabulary window. Were the photo- 
graphs taken by ricochet ? [ Laughter. ] 
I propose that theory for the favourable 
consideration of the right hon. Gentle- 
man. It appears to me to be quite as 
good and tenable as most of those which 
he has adopted to cover the misdeeds 
that have - perpetrated upon the 
people of Ireland. The right hon. 
Gentleman has another force in reserve 
which he did not bring into action to- 
night. He says he has got the bullet 
by which Lonergan was killed, and this 
bullet bears evidence of ricochet and not 
of direct shot. This is most extraordi- 
nary. It is strange enough that when 
the right hon. Gentleman had been 
destitute of argument for nine months 
the doctrine of ricochet should have 
been invented. It is stranger still that 
now, after, not nine, but 15 months, 
when the whole supposition of ricochet 
has been blown to atoms, we have got 
the shape of the bullet to come to the 
defence of the right hon. Gentleman. 
Where is this bullet? Where was it 
found? Why did not you refer to it at 
the time of the death—when those deaths 
were treated as if they had been the 
deaths of dogs? The bullet was flattened. 
Why did we not hear of the flattening 
of the bullet? Why did you not send 
an agent efficient for your purpose to 
make a report and show us how this 
bullet was flattened ? No; Iam getting 
a little sceptical. At first I thought the 
ricochet plausible, but after the down- 
fall and destruction of that set of excuses 
I am disposed to look rather jealously 
at new inventions 15 months after the 
event. This was the case of Mitchels- 
town as it appears to the Irish a 
But what was the crowning act? The 


crowning act was this—that one of the 
Constabulary engaged, no doubt loyally 
and honourably, in executing the illegal 
orders he received, and, therefore, in- 
volved in illegal conduct by the mistakes, 
misapprehensions, and incapacity of his 
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superiors—this man was grievously in- 
jured in his ~~ act. He was to be 
compensated. But who were to com- 
pensate him? The le of the dis- 
triet were to compensate him in the sum 
of £1,000—the man who was doing 
against the people of the district an act 
the illegality of which it wasimpossible to 
defend. Where was the compensation fo 
the friends and relatives of the three 
slaughtered men? Itis upon this aggre- 
gate of circumstances which I have 
rapidly passed through that you have 
to stand in considering the declaration 
of the right hon. Gentleman which of 
course is the declaration of the entire 
Government, that the Constabulary did 
nothing but their duty, and that if 
they had done less they would have been 
to blame. I have avoided, in this case, 
all minute detail. My business is to 
repeat in this House every material 
statement I have made elsewhere, and 
to challenge contradiction in decent 
terms, or in indecent terms—I have very 
little care in challenging contradiction 
of any one among those statements, as 
upon the Floor of this House I will 
defend their truth and accuracy. I 
come to the case of two Resident 
Magistrates, whose names now I will 
not mention. I have never mentioned 
them, but they are two men who ought 
not to be upon the Bench. They are 
totally incompetent for the performance 
of their duties. I remember a striking 
pesenge in the works of Manzoni, where 

escribing the great plague in Milan in 
the 17th century, when such was the in- 
tense excitement of the people, that 
they were ready to believe the most ex- 
traordinary tales and stories, and to 
perpetrate the most horrible cruelties— 
he said, ‘‘ that there arose a race of vile 
informers,” and, speaking of them as a 
class, he said—‘‘ They became infamous, 
but they remained obscure.”’ The word 
“infamous” is not one which I 
apply to these gentlemen on account of 
their incompetency, but what I desire is 
that they should remain obscure, con- 
sequently I have never named them, 
and never will name them, but they are 
two responsible Magistrates, and what 
is my charge against them? The two 
gentlemen sentenced to terms of impri- 
sonment five men— [An hon. Memner : 
Four men }|—four men, and the sen- 
tence was reversed on appeal. The 
right hon. Gentleman says that it is no 
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grievance to the party affected, if a sen- 
tence upon him is reversed on appeal. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Oh, no! I 
never said that. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Will the 
right hon. Gentleman kindly tell us what 
he did say ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The right 
hon. Gentleman expects me to remember 
with accuracy every word of what I did 
say. I certainly never stated that it 
was no grievance to a man to be con- 
victed and then have the sentence re- 
versed on appeal. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE : Oh, no; 
I said the contrary, and, moreover, I am 
prepared to express complete concur- 
rence with him, that it does not at all 
follow that there is a grievance because 
a man who has been sentenced to 
punishment in a Court below should 
have the conviction reversed upon ap- 
peal. What I do say is that the right 
hon. Gentleman ought to have known, 
and I will say more, I do not know how 
he contrived not to know that that is 
not the question at all. The question 
was, that these two Resident Magis- 
trates convicted the men without any 
evidence whatever, on the charge for 
which they convieted them, and that 
this was reversed on appeal. Is that a 
case of acommon reversal upon appcal ? 
Does the right hon. Gentleman now 
understand what the charge is? The 
Magistrates took evidence upon a charge 
it is quite true; but the charge upon 
which they took evidence was not before 
them, and was one which they were 
totally incompetent to try. They had 
no jurisdiction. They had no more 
right than I had to try it. The men 
were convicted and sentenced upon 
another charge—a charge which they 
were competent to try, but a charge to 
which not one shred, not one line, not 
one syllable of the evidence referred. 
Does the right hon. Gentleman under- 
stand what it is that we mean when we 
say that the magistrates convicted the 
men upon a matter on which they had 
jurisdiction, but upon which they had 
not taken a single word of evidence? 
Is that a state of things which is com- 
— with duty, dignity, and decency ? 

s that a state of things in which you can 
come forward and find fault with the 
people of Ireland, because they do not 
recognize in you the ministers of law and 
order, which I have not a doubt that the 
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people of Ireland, if only they hed fair 
play, would be the very first to acknow- 
ledge? I have endeavoured to state tothe 
House the distinction in the case. I hope 
this is not a refined distinction which 
the right hon. Gentleman says I am very 
fond of drawing, because it was drawn 
by the Judges in appeal, who, in terms 
more plain than complimentary, indi- 
cated what they thought of the conduct 
of the Resident Magistrates. I admit 
they have an apology, and that is the 
total incompetence of the magistrates to 
distinguish between one offence and 
another. It is undoubtedly an apology 
for this famous couple of Resident 
Magistrates; but then, unfortunately, 
the force of this apology is destroyed by 
the fact that these four persons were 
defended by a solicitor of considerable 
ability, and this solicitor pointed out, in 
terms clear enough for a child in a Na- 
tional school to comprehend, the distine- 
tion between, the charge on which they 
had taken evidence, but which they had 
no power to try, and the charge which 
they had power to try, but on which 
they had taken no evidence whatever. 
What was the answer given by one of 
these gentlemen, who always comes 
prominently forward, 1 presume, on 
account of his vast superiority to the 
other? ‘It is clear to us,” he said— 
“That there was a conspiracy, and if there 
was a conspiracy, then the men must have con- 
spired with one another.” 
I am unable to accompany this illustrious 
magistrate through the mental process 
by which he administers justice to the 
people of Ireland. A book of great in- 
terest has just been published—‘‘ Zhe 
Correspondence of Mr. O’ Connell.”” An 
anecdote is told of Mr. O’Connell in the 
course of his legal experience. It wasa 
case which happened at Clonmel, and 
Mr. O’Connell was concerned in it 
as counsel. An unfortunate man was 
charged with the murder of his neigh- 
bour. The circumstantial evidence 
against him appeared to be exceedingly 
strong, and he was given up for lost. 
The trial proceeded, and he was called 
upon to say whether he had anything to 
allege in hisown behalf. The man said 
he had something to say, and the step 
he took was to produce a witness in his 
favour, and the witness that he produced 
was the murdered man, who gave evi- 
dence in his favour. Thereupon, the 
tables were suddenly and entirely turned. 
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The Judge said to the jury that it would 
be idle for him to go through the evi- 
dence in detail, and that all they had to 
do was at once to return a verdict of 
“not guilty.” The jury retired, and 
having remained absent for some time— 
for two hours—they returned, and the 
foreman handed in a verdict of “ guilty.”’ 
The Judge was betrayed into an un- 
seemly expression ; but still, the fidelity 
of history requires me to quote it. “Of 
what is he guilty,” said the Judge; “not 
of murder, surely”? ‘No, my Lord,” 
said the foreman, ‘‘ but if he did not 
murder the man, sure he stole my gre 

mare.” Take out the word “‘ foreman,” 
and insert ‘‘ two Resident Magistrates,” 
and the story is a precise and accurate 
rendering, as well as a vivid illustration, 
of what was done by these two gentle- 
men in the case before us. How comes 
it we know all about the case? By the 
merest chance. Not through the Go- 
vernment—-not through its agents or 
organs. The agents of the Government 
who, in Ireland, are irreverently called 
removables, refused te state a case for 
consideration. The ingenuity and pa- 
triotism combined, and the legal know- 
ledge of the hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Member for North Longford (Mr. 
T. M. Healy), enabled him to take a 
course something like what Mr. O’Uon- 
nell had often described as his capa- 
city to do, when he said he would 
drive a coach and six, or, as he put 
it at another time, a troop of horse, 
through an Act of Parliament ; that is to 
say, that he would correct the error of 
the Legislature by his own ingenuity 
and skill. The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman saw, in spite of the right hon. 
Gentleman and the Government, that 
there were the means of bringing the 
facts to light. He brought them 
to light, not with the aid of the 
Government, but in opposition to their 
every effort, and but for the hon. and 
learned Gentleman we should havo 
known nothing of them, and these Resi- 
dent Magistrates would have remained 
untouched and unharmed even by criti- 
cism, and able to repeat their pranks 
from day to day and week to week 
throughout the year, while the will of 
the present Government continues in 
force. For, be it remembered, that in 
discussing this proceeding—tbis gross 
defiance and contempt of justice—while 
we seem to be discussing the acts of two 
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insignificant persons, holding secondary 
offices that invest them with power over 
the liberty of their fellow-citizens—we 
are really discussing the acts of the 
Government, for this act of the Resident 
Magistrates has been adopted on that 
Bench, vindicated and justified; and when 
we have humbly asked—are these gen- 
tlemen to be permitted to repeat these 
performances from time to time in the 
future? the right hon. Gentleman said, 
‘Yes, they are.” We, at all events, can 
bring facts to the knowledge of the 
Government, and, still more important, 
wecan bring them then to the know- 
ledge of Liberals on this side of the 
House, who hitherto have been totally 
impervious and inaccessible to the con- 
sideration of anything we can urge, and 
we can bring them to the knowledge of 
the people of England, and so from time 
to time deepen and broaden their im- 
pression as to the insidious and tyranni- 
cal system under which Ireland groans. 
I have re-stated many of my assertions 
made in the country, and extended some 
of them, but I am willing to be called to 
account for them, and I will publicly, 
frankly apologize for them if they are 
wrong, or I will sustain, as I have sus- 
tained to-night, the grave allegations I 
have made. Now I shall look for the 
answer of the Government. I do not 
say it will be the answer of the right 
hon. Gentleman. It is not fair that too 
much should be heaped upon him. He 
is only one of a Body, and every one of 
that Body should share and share alike 
the responsibility which attaches to 
these transactions. But those who have 
examined the facts of these cases—those 
who have followed these events, even 
from the imperfect means allowed to 
them of investigating what has taken 
~ in Ireland—those at any rate 

now, as I know, that of all the delu- 
sions attempted to be practised in the 
country, the grossest and the least war- 
rantable is this, that the administration 
of the law which now prevails in Ireland 
is an honourable, or a pure, or a just 
administration, or that the Government 
who support it and defend it are the 
champions of law and order. 

Mx. A. J. BALFOUR: Sir, the right 
hon. Gentleman has expressed his readi- 
ness to apologize to the House and to 
the country for any mis-statements he 
may have made in the numerous 
speeches he has delivered on Irish 
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affairs; but he well knows that it is not 
in my power to call him to account 
across the Table, as it is in his power to 
call me to account. [An hon. Memser: 
Why not?}] Because he is not a Minis- 
ter of the Crown. We are not discussing 
his salary, and the right hon. Gentleman 
must know that it is absolutely out of 
my power to go through his speeches as 
I should like todo; to take them one by 
one as he has taken mine, and to pin him 
down, time after time, to say ‘‘ Aye ”’ or 
‘* No” to the various statements in which 
he has impugned the policy of the Govern- 
ment of Ireland. In his closing words 
the right hon. Gentleman describes the 
system of Government which it is 
my business to administer as insidious 
and tyrannical; but at the commence- 
ment of his speech he deprecated the 
use of strong language. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I will 
never deprecate the use of strong lan- 
guage upon facts that justify it. What 
I deprecated and denounced was personal 
abuse of a Minister. _ 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: That is one 
of those distinctions the right hon. 
Gentleman is fond of drawing, but 
in which my slower mind has diffi- 
culty in foliowing him. When he de- 
scribes the system I am administering 
as insidious and tyrannical, he in effect 
describes me as an insidious tyrant, and 
there is no epithet, in orderor out of order, 
that I could regard as being stronger 
than that. The right hon. Gentleman 
appeared to suggest that while I was 
criticizing his utterances in the country 
I was indulging in strong language 
which he was too virtuous to repeat. As 
a matter of fact, whenever I have wanted 
strong epithets I have invariably looked 
for them in the speeches of the right 
hon. Gentleman which I have had 
to answer. It will be found that 
the most vigorous adjectives in my 
speeches have been taken with 
scrupulous accuracy from the speeches 
of the right hon. Gentleman. So 
much for this present matter; but 
allow me to say that the right hon. 
Gentleman was ill advised in calling at- 
tention to the fact that I was left alone 
on this Bench. Of course, it was im- 
possible that my Colleagues should as- 
sist me in this matter; the weight of 
the contest must fall upon me, as I am 
necessarily acquainted with the details 
better than my Colleagues. But my re- 
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collection goes back to the time when Mr. 
Forster was left alone on this Bench to 
fight hon. Members opposite who were 
then hostile to him, and the right hon. 
Gentleman’s criticism will fall with more 
weight on himself and his Colleagues 
than it does on me and my Colleagues, 
to whom I am indebted for uniform 
support in this House and out of this 
House, and who, in every particular, 
by counsel and by speech, have loyally 
and laboriously aided me. I now 
pass from that point to the charges 
which the right hon. Gentleman has 
made this evening, and the first of these 
charges refers to the case of the hon. and 
learned Member for the Harbour Divi- 
sion of Dublin (Mr. T. ©. Harring- 
ton), imprisoned by Lord Spencer for 
a period under the ordinary prison 
discipline, and who, when the case 
had m referred to in this House, 
had his prison changed and certain 
=, accorded to him. When 

made the speech at Glasgow I was 
ignorant of this, and I have apologized 
to Lord Spencer for that ignorance, ex- 
plaining, at the same time, that it was 
absolutely impossible for me to have 
known what the facts of the case were. 
There was no guilt in my ignorance; 
the guilt lay elsewhere, and I may tell 
the right hon. Gentleman why it was 
impossible for me to know these facts. 
The only possible sources of information 
were official records in Dublin or answers 
to Questions in this House. There is 
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no official record at Dublin, for this | Le 


reason—that Lord Spencer acted ille- 
gally and irregularly. Instead of going 
to the Prisons Board, who were respon- 
sible, he went behind their backs, and 
conveyed by some act of which no record 
exists, orders that the hon. Member 
should be removed to another prison 
and that his treatment should be 
changed. Does the right hon. Gentle- 
man wish me to apologize for a fault of 
which I am not guilty ? 

Mr. T. C. HARRINGTON (Dublin, 
Harbour): The change in my treatment 
was made by the Vice Chairman of the 
Prisons Board, who came to me at 
Lord Spencer’s instance. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: But my state- 
ment is that the Prisons Board never 
were consulted on the point; that they 
never had official cognizance of it; that 
they would have refused their assent 
had it been officially asked, and that 
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these terms were conveyed by Lord 
Spencer not through the proper channel 
to the Governor of Galway gaol. So 
much for the source of information from 
official records. The only other source 
of information was an answer given in 
this House by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for the Bridgeton Division 
of Glasgow (Sir George Trevelyan), 
and the answer of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was that the hon. Member 
‘would receive such relaxation in his 
ae treatment as the law allowed.” 

ould it be possible for any ingenuity to 
infer that by ‘‘such relaxation as the law 
allowed,”’ Lord Spencer meant such 
relaxation as the law did not allow? I 
think not. That being so, I maintain 
that my ignorance was absolutely 
innocent, and that being absolutely 
innocent no apology was needed for 


it. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Why 
did you not say you were ignorant ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I did say I 
was ignorant, in my speech at Leeds. It 
will be recollected that this controversy 
was provoked originally by my speech 
at Glasgow, and that I mentioned another 
case, that of Macnamara, but we have 
heard nothing from Lord Spencer or the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the Bridgeton Division about that. [An 
hon. Mzempen: Who washe?}] Macna- 
mara was imprisoned with hard labour 
and certainly treated like an ordinary 
criminal for belonging to the National 


ague. 
Sir GEORGE TREVELYAN (Glas- 
gow, Bridgeton): I wish to correct a 
statement of the right hon. Gentleman. 
In my speech, reported, I believe, in all 
the newspapers, I put two cases which 
the right hon. Gentleman has brought 
forward—namely, that of the hon. and 
learned Member for the Harbour Divi- 
sion of Dublin, and that of Macnamara. 
With regard to Macnamara, the right 
hon. Gentleman charged me with having 
put the man in prison, and he made 
very severe charges against me in con- 
sequence. But this man was put in 
rison three weeks before I became 
rish Secretary. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: That is a 
most effective answer so far as the right 
hon. Gentleman is concerned, but it is 
not an effective answer so far as the 
Government of which he was a Member 
is concerned. 
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Sir GEORGE TREVELYAN: The 
charge was a personal one against me. 
The right hon. Gentleman stated that I, 
as Irish Secretary, put Macnamara in 
prison, and I answer that he was put in 
prison before I was appointed Chief 
Secretary for Ireland. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Does not the 
right hon. Gentleman see that my point 
was the conduct of right hon. Gentlemen 
opposite when they had charge of Irish 
affairs with regard to so-called political 
prisoners? The right hon. Gentleman 
never thinks of anything but himself. 
I will apologize fully for anything I 
may have said which would lead anyone 
to suppose that he had been mixed up 
in this transaction; but can he not, for 
a moment, see that his individuality is 
the most insignificant part of this sub- 
ject? It matters not a whit whether 
he was concerned er whether his Pre- 
decessor was concerned in this transac- 
tion. The point is that the Govern- 
ment of the Member for Mid Lothian 
was concerned. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
(Mr. W. E. Gladstone) went on to talk 
about the case of Kinsella, and said it 
was monstrous that the Government did 
not give full information about these 
triala, considering that Ireland was 
under exceptional legislation, and that 
the Government had handed over the 
liberties of the country to the tender 
mercies of Resident Magistrates. But 
the Kinsella trial, as it was called, 
was not a trial under the Crimes Act 
before a Resident Magistrate, but 
under the ordinary law of the land 
before a Judge and jury. Then the 
right hon. Gentleman violently attacked 
the conduct of the Crown in this case, 
but I have in vain tried to make out 
precisely what the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s charge is. It appears that a man, 
named Freeman, was supposed at one 
time to have fired the fatal shot. The 
Grand Jury ignored the bill, and I 
gather that the right hon. Gentleman 
thought that they travelled beyond 
their duty in doing so. But the evi- 
dence which came out at the trial appears 
clearly to have supported the Grand 
Jury’s action, and the Judge himself, 
in his charge, said—‘‘ It has been gene- 
rally admitted that the shot which killed 
Kinsella was not fired by Freeman.” 
This was said by a Judge of the High 
Court, one of the most able and upright 
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of that able and upright Body of men. 
Now what is the charge? Here is an 
ordinary trial, conducted in the ordinary 
way, before an ordinary tribunal. If 
there has been an error, the error is 
indorsed by the Judge himself. I can- 
not understand what it is the right hon. 
Gentleman thinks I am to answer for. 
He seems to think that the case was not 
properly, conducted by the Crown. I 
can assure him there is no foundation 
for that charge. The case was con- 
ducted by the Crown as every case is, 
with the single desire to bring out the 
real facts. I certainly listened with 
surprise to the attack of the right hon. 
Gentleman upon this trial, which, in 
ecntradistinction to the trials he usually 
attacks, isreally an example of the opera- 
tion of the ordinary law. The right hon. 
Gentleman next went into the case of Mr. 
Mandeville, but with regard to that the 
things he omitted to talk about were 
even more remarkable than those on 
which he spoke; and the one topic upon 
which he dwelt was the diarrhoa from 
which he alleged Mandeville suffered. 
That I venture to say is the most in- 
significant side issue ever taken by a 
responsible statesman in making a 
charge against a Government. Tho old 
accusation was that Mr. Mandeville had 
been tortured to death in prison. [An 
hon. Memper: Sohewas.] We proved 
absolutely beyond question that the 
death of John Mandeville had no more 
to do with his treatment in prison than 
it had with any of the infant ailments 
from which no doubt he at one time 
suffered. The right hon. Gentleman 
leaves the great issue entirely on one 
side, and he discusses the slight attacks 
of diarrhaa that Mr. Mandeville had in 
prison, which had no reference to his 
future health, which did not affect his 
health in prison or when he came out, 
and which had absolutely no connection 
whatever with the disease of which he 
died. The evidence brought out will I 
think bear conviction to any impartial 
mind, that these attacks had nothing to 
do with the ultimate cause of death. If 
my recollection serves me right, Mr. 
Mandeville absolutely refused treatment 
on one occasion for this ailment; and 
there can be no doubt, as Dr. Barr says, 
that to a man of his habit of body such 
slight attacks were absolutely without 
serious consequence, even if they were 
not absolutely beneficial. But what is 
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perfectly certain is this—that it was 
entirely in the power of Dr. Ridley to 
treat Mr. Mandeville, if he complained, 
for these ailments. Has it been alleged 
by any single man that Dr. Ridley was 
other than a humane man? There is 
evidence to show that if he erred at all 
it was on the side of laxity, and there 
is no evidence to show that he erred on 
the side of severity. Is it credible that 
Dr. Ridley, if he supposed that Mr. 
Mandeville was suffering from any 
malady which he could cure, would not 
have given him every treatment neces- 
sary under the circumstances? The 
right hon. Gentleman proceeded to 
attack Dr. Barr. It has been more 
than once my lot to defend Dr. Barr in 
this House from this species of attack. 
The right hon. Gentleman says truly 
that we adopted, supported, and ap- 
proved him. I do adopt, support, and 
approve Dr. Barr. He is a man 
of distinguished medical reputation. 
He was, as I have stated before, 
not selected by me, but by the Prisons 
Board of England—a Board to whose 
virtues the right hon. Gentleman 
himself has borne testimony. They 
selected him because they believed him 
to be one of the fittest men to carry out 
a difficult and delicate task. The accu- 
sation against him is that he accused 
some of his medical confréres of having 
stated at the inquest that which was not 
the fact. Is there any doubt in the 
mind of any human being who has read 
the evidence that one of the doctors who 
constantly visited the prison sent men- 
dacious reports to the newspapers? Is 
there any confidence to be placed in that 
other doctor who wrote his report before 
he saw his patient and allowed it to 
appear in Ze Freeman’s Journal. Are 
these the witnesses which the right hon. 
Gentleman is going to put up against 
the testimony of Dr. Barr? The right 
hon. Gentleman went on to say that Dr. 
Barr attacked Mr. Mandeville’s widow. 
The Committee will understand that is 
not my business, and it would be utterly 
repugnant to me to make any charge 
against Mrs. Mandeville. But I think 
that everybody who reads the evidence 
must admit that she spoke under the 
influence of strong excitement, and that 
she made statements which perhaps in 
calmer moments she would not have 
made, One reason why I make that 
allegation is this. She certainly appeared 
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tothink, attheinquest, that herhusband’s 
health had suffered severely during 
his wm menenee and yet it is in evi- 
dence that never during the whole period 
which elapsed between Mr. Mandeville’s 
imprisonment and a time nearly ap- 
proaching his death did she recommend 
him to seek medical advice. I am sure 
that the Committee will not misunder- 
stand the motives with which I have 
mentioned this fact, and that hon. Mem- 
bers will not think that I have attacked 
a lady for whose trials all have the pro- 
foundest sympathy. Then the right 
hon. Gentleman went on to Mitchels- 
town, and he told us that we should hear 
of Mitchelstown over and over again for 
some indefinite'period, which he did not 
himself fix. Well, as I have said, the 
right hon. Gentleman loves repetition 
much more than I do; and almost the 
whole of his speech as to Mitchelstown 
was a repetition, not of one or two, but 
of three or four speeches which he has 
made in the country, and which I have 
endeavoured, to the best of my ability, to 
answer from time to time. Therefore, 
if I am driven to repeat what I have 
said before, either in or out of this 
House, I hope it will be felt that I do 
so, not from any love of my own ora- 
tory, but from the absolute necessity 
imposed upon me of going back to that 
somewhat ancient history. The right 
hon. Gentleman says that the meeting 
at Mitchelstown was legal, and that the 
action of the police was illegal. I traverse 
both of these statements. I say that 
there is the greatest possible doubt 
whether the meeting was a legal one, 
and that there is no doubt whatever that 
the action of the police was perfectly 
legal. The right hon. Gentleman asked, 
“Tf the meeting was illegal, why did 
you not disperse it?’’ He must be per- 
fecty aware that there are circumstances 
in which it is advisable, in the interests 
of humanity and of the public peace, 
not to disperse a meeting although it 
is illegal, but rather to take evidence 
that would enable the Crown, should it 
be necessary afterwards, to prosecute 
the offenders. Of that, no doubt, this 
meeting at Mitchelstown was a case in 
point. Then the right hon. Gentleman 
went on to give us his version of the 
later incidents of that unhappy affair. 
But I always observe that he makes 
extraordinary omissions. I wish he 
would refresh his recollection by reading 
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the report in Zhe Freeman’s Journal, 
which came out the day afterwards. 
There he would see an account, I will 
not say of a riot, but of a fight and a 
battle. [Mr. W. E. Guapstone: I 
mentioned it.] Yes, the right hon. 
Gentleman may have mentioned the 
fight, but he did not mention the inci- 
dents that accompanied it. He did not 
talk of the rout of the police. [Mr. 
W. E. Grapstone: Yes; I said they 
ran away.| I beg pardon. They were 
defeated and they ran away, as the right 
hon. Gentleman very truly said, pursued 
by a mob who apparently had the inten- 
tion of slaughtering as many of the 
police as they could. You have only to 
read, not the Government report, or 
the report of ‘‘the man Colomb,” as the 
right hon. Gentleman called a distin- 
guished police officer, but Zhe Free- 
man’s Journal itself, and you will see 
that a more disgraceful scene was 
never enacted, even in Ireland, than 
the attack made by this mob on 
the forces of the Crown. Then, 
the right hon. Gentleman having 
dealt with what I admit was a large 
question—namely, the action of the 
police at Mitchelstown—in, I thought, a 
very inadequate manner, proceeded to 
deal with a very trifling subject at much 
greater length than it deserved. I do 
not know where he got his extraordinary 
notion of the importance of the ques- 
tion whether Lonergan was shot by a 
ricochet bullet or not? I have already 
explained to the Committee that this is 
a very irrelevant issue in forming any 
judgment upon the broad features of the 
case. As the right hon. Gentleman, in 
a speech which he made in the summer, 
appeared to attach importance to that 
question, I have dealt with it more 
than once in public, andI have not seen 
any reason to withdraw the original 
allegation I made on the strength of the 
police report, that it was a ricochet 
shot. But do not let the right hon. 
Gentleman run away with the idea that 
this allegation was ever devised, as he 
seems to think, to excuse the conduct of 
the police. The conduct of the police, 
whether it was right or wrong, is not to 
be judged by the question whether the 
shot was a ricochet shot or not. If the 
police were justified in firing, it matters 
not whether it was a ricochet shot or 
a direct shot. If they were not justified 
in firing, it is no justification to say that 
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they fired but the shot glanced. [ 
never started this controversy. [ Cries of 
‘*Yes!’’] The controversy was started 
by the right hon. Gentleman opposite. 
|**No, no!” }] The first mention I made 
of it was in a speech at Battersea, in 
which I was replying to the right hon. 
Gentleman. [Mr. W. O’Brien: What 
was the object in publishing the Re- 
port?}] I will tell you what was the 
object if you will kindly listen. The 
right hon. Gentleman having made an 
assertion as to a ricochet shot, and I 
having contradicted him in my _— at 
Battersea, on the authority of a Report, 
I asked the right hon. Gentleman, 
through the late Chief Secretary, 
whether he would or would not like 
to see that part of the confidential 
Report which dealt with that subject. 
The Commission of Inquiry was never 
intended to go into the question of the 
justification of the firing. I never asked 
for a confidential inquiry into that fact. 
The subject they had to inquire into was 
how it came about that the police were 
so handled by their superior officers that 
a force so large as that present at 
Mitchelstown was put to flight by a dis- 
orderly mob. I thought that a disgrace- 
ful thing, looked at from the point of 
view of the discipline of the police, and 
it was from that point of view, and that 
alone, that I had a Departmental 
Inquiry made into the affair at Mitchels- 
town, and in no sense was it made to 
cook up some justification for actions 
which, in my opinion, required no justi- 
fication. Having supplied the right 
hon. Gentleman with that portion of the 
Report, the matter was further investi- 
gated, and it was proved, I think, con- 
clusively, that in making that particular 
inquiry, the Commission were in error 
with regard to one point. It was proved 
clearly that it was possible to fire a 
shot to the spot—I don’t say where 
Lonergan fell—but to the place where 
a stone was placed to the memory of 
Lonergan, out of the window of the 
Barracks. I am informed by those who 
have been there that it would be a 
most awkward and difficult operation, 
but that it would be possible. The 
right hon. Gentleman talked as if the 
burden of proof rested on me. Nothin, 

of the kind. It rests with him; an 

although he spoke of the death of 
Lonergan, and about a ricochet shot, 
he never brought forward a single tittle 
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of evidence which would give any «4 
priort probability to the assertion that 
the police directly fired at the spot 
where Lonergan fell. There being, 
therefore, no evidence that the police 
did fire at the spot, the right hon. 
Gentleman may have it in his pocket, 
but he did not produce it—there is 
evidence on the other side of extra- 
ordinary weight — namely, that the 
bullet was in a shape which indicated 
that it had struck some harder object 
before it unfortunately struck Loner- 
an. 

. Mr. T. OC. HARRINGTON (Dublin 
Harbour): Look eat the evidence. 

Tae CHAIRMAN: Order! Hon. 
Members will have an opportunity of 
speaking in reply. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Probably 
what the Hon. Member refers to is to 
some evidence given at Mitchelstown, to 
the effect that a policeman said he fired 


directly at the le. 

Mn. T. C. HARRINGTON: A man 
who was there— 

Tae CHAIRMAN: Order! 

Mr. T. 0. HARRINGTON : He said 
he saw the man fall. That is his evi- 
dence. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: There is 
another point in regard to Mitchelstown 
—and it is the last upon which I shall 
dwell—it is this. Let the Committee 
bear in mind, whenever we are discuss- 
ing the question of the guilt or inno- 
cence of those who ordered the firing, 
that there is no manner of doubt that 
the first shot saved the life of the un- 
happy policeman who was nearly killed. 
And, with regard to the last shot, which 
was the least defensible shot, if any was 
indefensible, we have it in evidence that 
it was ordered by District Inspector 
Irwin, and District Inspector Irwin was 
complimented by a learned Gentleman 
opposite for his evidence, and was 
acquitted even by the Coroner’s jury. 
Ihave laid before the Committee the 
broad incidents of the Mitehelstown 
affair; and I think they will feel that 
among the many painful occasions on 
which life has been put an end to by 
the police, many of which have occurred 
under the auspices of the right hon. 
Gentleman | imself, there never was a 
case in which the police were less to 
a than they were at Mitchels- 
own. 
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Mr. W. E. GLADSONE: Will you 
give any case which occurred under my 
auspices ? 

rn. A. J. BALFOUR: I will, before 

the end of the debate. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Produce 
them all, if you please. . 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The right 
hon. Gentleman now appears to take a 
great interest in the ¢u quogue argument 
which he so denounced a few minutes 
ago. The last subject he dealt with 
was the Killeagh case. The facts of 
that case were these. Four persons 
were brought up on a charge of con- 
spiracy under the Crimes Act. The con- 
spiracy they were charged with was that 
of indueing, or compelling, persons not 
‘o deal. The offence of which they 
were actually guilty was conspiracy. 

“Oh!)] Well, the offence of which I 

ave no doubt they were actually guilty 
was conspiracy. The right hon. Gentle- 
man gave us a very long and amusing 
anecdote of a trial in which a juryman 
appeared to think that there was some 
connection between murdering a man 
and stealing a grey mare. The story was 
amusing, but it was hardly applicable. 
The two conspiracies to which I have 
alluded were, from the necessities of the 
case, closely allied. The Court of Ex- 
chequer decided that the men were not 
guilty of conspiracy under the Orimes 
Act. They seemed to indicate that 
there was evidence of conspiracy at 
Common Law. Supposing those men 
had been guilty of conspiracy, or 
had engaged in a conspiracy to com- 
pel or induce, there is no doubt that they 
were also guilty at the same time of 
the other conspiracy, which, from 
the character of the offence, must be 
bound up with a conspiracy to compel 
or induce. It is impossible to conceive 
that the two matters could be easily 
dissociated, and I do not believe that 
those magistrates were guilty either of 
grave incompetence or carelessness or 
stupidity because they did not carry out 
that process of disentanglement to which 
Ihave referred. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman speaks as if it were obvious and 
plain on the face of the facts that there 
was no conspiracy to compel or induce. 
The case, which seems so plain to the 
enlightened intellect of the right hon. 
Gentleman, was argued for two days 
before the Court of Exchequer. 
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Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
Not on that point, only on the point of 
jurisdiction. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I believe no 
one who is cognizant with what took 
placeatthattrial will deny that there were 
cireumstances of difficulty in the case; 
and it is absurd to allege that because 
the inferior Court may be mistaken it is 
utterly unworthy of all confidence. 
These being the circumstances of the 
case, what is the language in which the 
right hon. Gentleman alludes to these 
magistrates? He said that he would 
not name them, that he would not say 
they were infamous, but he spoke of 
their incompetence, their utter inade- 
quacy of legal knowledge. Again, I 
have to point out that if these men are 
incompetent, and if they lack legal know- 
ledge, surely the Lord Lieutenant, who 
is always held up to us asa model of 
what an Irish administrator should be, 
must receive the blame, because he is 
the man who certified to their being 
competent. [Mr. W. E. Grapstone: 
Uunder your Act.] No, under the far 
worse Act of the right hon. Gentleman. 
Because these men have been over-ruled 
in one case, am I to turn them out of 
office and cast them furth on the world 
as ruined and stigmatized men? Am I 
to indorse the verdict given by their 
bitterest political opponents; am I to 
use my official position in order to back. 
up attacks which are the offspring 
of political partizanship? I do not 
know whether that line of conduct 
would have been assumed by the right 
hon. Gentleman had he been respon- 
sible for the government of Ireland ; 
but if Lord Spencer had pursued any 
policy of that kind in Ireland he would 
nave been less successful in dealing 
with those forces of disorder with which 
he did deal so courageously and suc- 
cessfully. I hope the right hon. Gentle- 
man is satisfied with my answer. I 
cannot plead guilty of having evaded 
the difficulties or of shirking the severer 
points. But I ask the Committee 
whether there could be more conclusive 
proof that the government of Ireland, as 
we have administered it, has not been sub- 
jected to more than the ordinary infirmi- 
ties, to more than the ordinary errors, 
and to more than the ordinary mistakes 
which must beset all Governments so 
long as they are conducted by human 
beings, when hon, Gentlemen opposite 
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find themselves reduced for their strong- 
est arguments to these three or four 
ints. They are their standing dishes, 
rought up in every speech made out- 
side and inside the House. They can- 
not travel beyond the narrow limits of 
these three or four points, and often as 
they may be refuted and corrected in 
matters of fact, they still depend on these 
old dishes, cooked, re-cooked, served 
up time after time, until I should have 
thought even Members opposite must 
have sickened and nauseated by the re- 
currence of this cloying fare. 

Notice taken, that 40 members were 
not present, Committee counted; and 
40 members being found oe 

Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.) said, the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland had concluded his 
speech by stating that the House and 
the country were thoroughly sick of 
these subjects. Yet, if the country were 
sick of this business it was because they 
were sick of the manner in which the 
right hon. Gentleman treated them ; for 
whether the right hon. gentleman was 
right or wrong in his contention the 
subjects were of the greatest possible 
importance. He should hope that in 
connection with the Irish Prison’s Voto 
they would be able to go more closely 
into the treatment of the late Mr. 
Mandeville than could be done on a 
Vote of this character; and when they 
came to some other Votes in connection 
with the Police they would be able to go 
more thoroughly into the Mitchelstown 
inquiry than it was possible that even- 
ing. These matters, however, had been 
very properly raised on the Vote for the 
right hon. Gentleman’s salary, because 
not only did he condone those viola- 
tions of legality and breaches of order 
which had been committed by the Con- 
stabulary Force in Ireland, but he ap- 
plauded and approved of every act that 
had been done by the officials during 
the right hon. Gentleman’s administra- 
tion. The right hon. Gentleman seemed 
to be annoyed that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
(Mr. W. E. Gladstone) had referred to 
this Mitchelstown business. The right 
hon. Gentleman accused the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
of having raised the question as to the 
ricochet shot and other such issues a 
long while ago. But such was not the 
case. This far-fetched theory of the 
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ricochet shot was never thought of or 
spoken of or hinted at during the 
inquest, or for many months afterwards, 
and it was not until the extraordinary re- 
portof Mr. Wellington Colomb was cir- 
eulated among Members of this House, 
that the question of the ricochet shot 
was raised and the attention of the 
House and the country was directed to 
the theory. Well, it was an idle jest 
for the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary, or any one else, to suggest 
that policemen in Ireland are able to 
fire round a corner so as to substantiate 
the ricochet shot theory, and make 
it go down with the most gullible 
of listeners. The right hon. Gentle- 
man showed that he felt his case to be 
weak and unworthy the aeceptance 
of sensible men; and surely, if he had 
any doubts himself as to the real facts 
of the case, those doubts ought to have 
been dissipated by the plan brought 
forward by one of the Members for 
Yorkshire, when he took a photo- 
aphic camera down to Mitchelstown 
and established the contention that the 
place where this unfortunate man was 
killed was in a direct line from the 
window from which the deadly shot 
was fired. But it was not necessary 
that the right hon. Gentleman should 
have sent Mr. Wellington Colomb 
down to Mitchelstown to formulate 
this theory, for out of the mouths 
of the police themselves they had a case 
made out. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary, not long ago, rather 
twitted the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lothian, saying that 
because he had not been down to 
Mitchelstown he could not vouch for 
these things of hisown knowledge. Well, 
neither could the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary had 
referred the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lothian to The Free- 
man’s Journal report, and he (Mr. Flynn) 
had those reports in his hand at that 
moment. He had also the reports which 
appeared in the Court newspapers, the 
reports of the proceedings at the inquest, 
which was a most labourious investiga- 
tion. Hefound, according to these reports, 
that Sergeant Brennan deposed to firing 
a certain number of shots. He was 
asked by the cross-examining counsel— 
“On your oath, did you fire in the direction 
where you found the marks on the wall ?”’ 
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and the answer was— 

** Where I fired would be in a line with the 
where the laurels were, and on the 
uare.’”’ 

The place referred to by the witness 
was a t of considerable distance 
from the Police barracks, and the place 
where the unfortunate man was killed 
was very much nearer the barracks. 
The cross-examining counsel further 
said, “‘ Did you fire tokill?” to which 
the reply was given, ‘‘I fired to wound 
some person.’”’ He was then asked, 
“Did you aim to kill or only to 
wound?” When he answered, ‘‘I 
aimed to kill.”” The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chief Secretary disproved his 
own ricochet theory by acknowledging 
that if the police were justified in the 
firing they were justified in killing. 
Well, the Irish Members granted that 
theory, their whole contention being 
that the police were not justified in 
firing. The evidence brought before 
the Coroner’s Jury, when the unfor- 
tunate occurrences were fresh in tho 
minds of every one, proved beyond a 
doubt that the police were not justified 
in firing. Surely one would have 
thought that, at all events—the facts 
being before the world—it would re- 
quire the greatest hardihood of asser- 
tion to indulge—as the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chief Secretary did—in this 
statement of the ricochet shot. If the 
crowd on the day of the Mitchelstown 
meeting came within stone-throwing 
distance of the police barracks, as was 
alleged by the right hon. Gentleman, 
there would have been some evidence 
of it ; and yet, though the Police bar- 
racks contained a large number of win- 
dows, only six pains of glass were 
broken, and out of those six the police 
acknowledged that they themselves 
broke three to enable them to fire upon 
the people. In a conversation he had had 
with a Cork newspaper reporter—who 
was not examined as a witness because 
he was attending to his professional 
duties—this gentleman had assured him 
that he was coming up trom the Square 
and passing the police barracks at the 
same time that the firing occurred, and 
though there was not a single individual 
within 20 or 30 yards of him, the police- 
man’s rifle was levelled at him, and but 
for the interposition of the District 
Inspector, who came up at the time and 
knocked the policeman’s rifle up, the 
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robability was that there would have 
een a fourth death. How did the 


Mitchelstown affair commence? The 
official in charge of the police was 
Oaptain Seagrave ; and attention should 
be drawn to the important point that 
the person entrusted with the care of 
the forces of order on an occasion of 
im mee excitement was a young man, 
only recently appointed to the Resident 
Magistracy, and, as he acknowledged 
himself, ignorant as to the proper time 
to read the Riot Act, and even of the 
meaning of the Riot Act. He was a 
man utterly untutored in his duties, 
and absolutely unqualified to take 
charge of the police. But what did 
this young man say? Why, speaking 
with regard to what happened a few 
minutes before the meeting was 
assembled in the Square, and while 
the meeting was assembling, he said— 
“« T should like to say that the demonstration 
had taken place, that the procession had passed 
with perfect quiet. No bands were playing ex- 
cept two or three, which started opposite the 
Court, and which I myself stopped. I re- 
mained in the barracks about three-quarters of 
an hour.” 
It was, therefore, plain from this gen- 
tleman’s testimony that everything was 
going on peaceably. Now, if it had 
been necessary to get a Government 
notetaker at the meeting, there were 
three alternative routes by which they 
could have got to the platform, without 
disturbing the crowd of people. They 
had the evidence of the District 
Inspector and three or four constables 
at the inquest to the effect that the 
crowd was perfectly peaceable up to the 
moment when attacked, and that it was 
an utter impossibility for the police to 
pass the Government notetaker through 
the immense crowd without breaking up 
the meeting. The witnesses described 
how the people were tightly wedged 
together, with their faces towards the 
platform, listening to the speakers, and 
acknowledged that the vast bulk of the 
gathering were utterly unaware that the 
Police Force was trying to force their 
way to the platform. The wit- 
nesses said that as they saw the 
police forcing their way to the 


front, they noticed the men striking 
the horses with their batons, that one 
horse reared up, and that several horses 
were turned about whilst others were 
backed. The riders of the horses, or 
some of them, raised their ashplants and 
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struck the police. They had this state. 
ment clearly and succinctly from the 
Inspector himself. The disturbance was 
precipitated by the om attempting to 
perform an impossibility, and committ- 
ing @ gross assault upon what was ac- 
knowledged to be a perfectly legal 
meeting. It was futile to try and argue 
the point as to whether the meeting was 
a legal one or not. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chief Secretary, in reply to 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Mid Lothian, had declared that it 
was not a legal meeting ; but everybody 
knew how difficult a thing it was to 
prove that a meeting was illegal until 
they had had a reporter present, and 
had had the advantage of reading his 
notes. The police ran down the Square 
towards their barracks, and undoubtedly 
one of the constables was injured in the 
collision which occurred ; but there had 
not been any evidence, from first to last, 
or any serious attempt to show, that 
there was any determined attack made 
on the police barracks by the crowd. 
No one would deny, not even hon. 
Members on that (the Opposition) side 
of the House, that they were all inter- 
ested in preserving the police from 
being assaulted and injured. No one 
would deny that the Constabulary or 
any other body of men were justified in 
firing, and in taking every possible 
means of defending themselves when 
their lives were in danger, but, surely, 
not even the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary would contend that they 
were justified in firing except in case of 
the greatest necessity. Such necessity, 
however, had not been made out in this 
instance. There was no serious attack. 
Dozens of people had come forward to 
prove that there was only a scattered, 
sparse number of men between the 
Square and the police barracks when the 
unfortunate incident occurred. There was 
no serious attempt to show that at any 
time the police barracks were in danger, 
much less the constables inside it. The 
house was a strong one, well guarded 
and barricaded. Well, did not all this 
go to show that there was no necessity 
for any firing? The Coroner’s Jury, 
summoned by the police themselves, 
found a verdict of wilful murder against 
certain parties, and one would have ex- 
pected that in view of the debates that 
were likely to arise out of this melan- 
choly transaction, the right hon, Gen- 














tleman the Chief Secretary would not have 
broken through every precedent which 
had been held by former Chief Secre- 
taries ae binding upon them, and would 
not have refused this inquiry. What 
had been the entire effort made by the 
police to meet the case on behalf of the 
murdered man? Why, # Departmental 
Inquiry by an officer of police into the 
conduct of the police themselves. The 
right hon. Gentleman courted inquiry ; 
he was anxious for the truth. In this 
case three men had been shot down; 
their relatives and friends contended 
that they had been murdered; the 
Coroner’s Jury brought in a verdict of 
wilful murder, and yet no steps were 
taken to vindicate the law or to inquire 
into the gravity of this serious case. 
Months rolled “ and a considerable 
time afterwards a gentleman was sent 
down to invent a theory which might 
tend to —— the bad impression 
which the Mitchelstown tragedy was 
making in the minds of the people of 
England. He (Mr. Flynn) contended 
that the conduct of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman all throughout this business had 
not been compatible with the traditions 
of a responsible Minister. The right 
hon. Gentleman had then dealt with the 
Killeagh conspiracy case in that peculiar, 
ingenious, and clever manner for which 
he, no doubt, deserved great credit and 
which enabled him to put considerable 
glosson circumstances which were patent 
to everybody else. He (Mr. Flynn) 
admired the right hon. Gentleman’s in- 
genuity, but did not think it should be 
exercised as it was in that House. In 
reference to the Killeagh case the right 
hon. Gentleman not only traversed what 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Mid Lothian had said, but the state- 
ments of the two Judges—Baron Dowse 
and Chief Baron Pallas. The right 
hon. Gentleman said the real offence 
was conspiracy not to deal, and that 
the men ought to have been found 
guilty of conspiracy to compel or 
to induce. Well, but both these 
Judges held, in the clearest and most 
unambiguous manner possible, that 
there was no evidence whatever of any 
conspiracy to induce or of intimidation, 
and that the only evidence was of a re- 
fusal to deal. No matter what the right 


hon. Gentleman said, he (Mr. Flynn) 
contended there existed to-day, or ought 
to exist, in Ireland, as in every other | 
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country, a perfect right on the part of 
any other trader than a licensed trader 
to refuse to supply goods to any person. 
If a customer could exercise his right 
not to deal with a shopkeeper, a eaden 
had an equal right to refuse to supply 
goods to anyone who might come upon 
his premises. There was no proof what- 
ever of conspiracy in the case. All that 
could be proved was, that on a certain 
day these men in differents parts of the 
town, at their own initiative and in their 
own shops, refused to supply goods to 
certain parties. It should not be for- 
gotten that these prosecutions were got 
up by the police themselves, and that if 
there was any conspiracy it was a con- 
spiracy on the part of the police to en- 
tangle these men in the meshes of the 
Coercion Act. The right hon. Gentleman 
had drawn the attention of the Com- 
mittee to these two licensed Magistrates 
who had been associated with this case. 
One of them was a very feeble and old 
man—a very respectable old man, no 
doubt, but anyone who knew him must 
be aware that there was no importance 
whatever to be attached to his opinion. 
The important person on this occasion 
was undoubtedly Mr. Gardener. Well, 
Mr. Gardener’s name had been before 
the House, not, alone in conspiracy 
cases, but in half-a-dozen other 
cases. It had been proved over and 
over again that he had strained this 
Coercion Act up to the very point of 
breaking. In his (Mr. Flynn’s) own 
hearing, Mr. Gardener had refused 
to state a case on the application of The 
Cork Examiner, because, as he said, the 
case was not frivolous. 


An hon. Memser: You mean the case 
was frivolous. 


Mr. FLYNN: No; because the case 
was not frivolous. In his (Mr. Flynn’s) 
presence, and in the hearing of Mr. 
Adams, Q.C. Mr. Gardener’s igno- 
rance of the law he was called upon to 
administer was such that he said that 
his ground for refusing to state a case to 
the Superior Court was that he con- 
sidered the application not frivolous. 
Evidently up to that moment his idea 
had been that if an application was 
frivolous he ought to grant it. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary had 
spoken at considerable length about the 
Kinsella case, and had attached con- 
siderable importance to the fact that the 
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trial of these Emergency men did not 
take place under the Coercion Act, but 
took place under the ordinary law. But 
the charge of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Mid Lothian was that 
on the part of the prosecution there had 
been an utter want of bona fides, and that 
had been borne out in the pamphlet 
written by the Rev. Dr. Dillon. The 
facts of the case were known in the 
locality and spoke for themselves. In 
the first place the jury was packed. 
The County Grand Jury threw out the 
Bill against the man Freeman, whom six 
people swore fired the fatal shot. The 
mode of procedure was this. A certain 
number of Emergency men were found 
guilty of manslaughter by the Coroner’s 
Jury, and the agent, Freeman, was 
found guilty of wilful murder. The 
Grand Jury found no true bill in the 
case of the charge of wilful murder, but 
found true bills of manslaughter against 
the other Emergency men, but when 
the case against these Emergency men 
came before the ordinary jury, there 
was no evidence to find a verdict of man- 
slaughter, because in the case of the 
man charged with firing the fatal shot 
the Grand Jury had thrown out the bill. 
This case did not occur under the Coer- 
cion Act, but under the ordinary law, 
and the charge was that the Executive 
acted in such a suspicious manner that 
there was considerable doubt as to the 
bona fides of the prosecution. It was 





evident thet the anxiety of the Govern-. 


ment was to screen the Emergency men 
from the penalties attaching to their 
action. There were 18 of these Emer- 
gency men, oneof whom wasin possession 
of a Winchester rifle and revolver, and it 
was proved that more than eight minutes 
elapsed after the firing of the fatal shot 
before there was any inspection of the 
revolvers, and in that time this man 
Freeman would have had ample time to 
change half-a-dozen revolvers. It was 
perfectly easy for him to get rid of his 
own and obtain another, and so destroy 
the evidence against himself. More 
than that, the man was taken before 
Lord Courtown, a magistrate, and the 
Sergeant who took him was not even 
sworn. Freeman was allowed to go 
away and was never charged until after 
the Coroner’s inquest. All these cir- 


cumstances went to show that the Ex- 
ecutive, under the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary, in this case as in 
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scores of others, had strained the law to 
its fullest possible extent in order to 
punish their political opponents, or 
those they believed to be opposed to 
them in politics, and at the same time 
to shield those who had been guilty of 
the atrocious crimes at Mitchelstown 
and Coolgreaney. With reference to 
this unfortunate man Kinsella, Members 
of that (the Opposition) side of the 
House would be able to put the right 
hon. Gentleman in possession of facts, 
which, even if he knew them, the right 
hon. Gentleman at any rate had not 
given them to the Committee, or to any 
of the audiences he had been in the 
habit of inflicting his speeches upon 
and of which he declared he was so very 
tired. There were other reasons why 
they should ask the right hon. Gentle- 
man for some explanation of his official 
conduct in connection with this Vote. 
When last they were passing a Vote on 
Account, he (Mr. Flynn) had called at- 
tention to the way in which the right 
hon. Gentleman had treated the repre- 
sentations which had come to him from 
various Public Bodies in Ireland. He 
(Mr. Flynn) had protested against the 
system of passing Votes on Account, 
and he thought that the Members of 
the Committee should, at the commenre- 
ment of every vote, protest in the 
strongest possible manner against the 
inconvenient and unconstitutional course 
of taking Votes at the fag end of the 
Session for Services the money for 
which had been already spent. What 
satisfaction would it be to the House if 
they were enabled to prove to the Com- 
mittee at large the strength of their 
position and induced them to reduce the 
Vote by one-half? He presumed the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary had the greater portion of his 
salary in his pocket. The great incon- 
venience of this mode of conducting 
business was that they were removed to 
a considerable distance from many of 
the facts which had taken place during 
the right hon. Gentleman’s administra- 
tion, and had not the means of imposing 
a check upon his responsibility. They 
were now approaching Christmas, and 
a great deal of valuable Business had 
had to be abandoned because of the 
manner in which the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s Government had come down two 
or three times asking for Votes on Ac- 
count, postponing the real Vote until 
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the end of the Session. When the last 
Vote on Account was before them he 
had referred to the contemptuous and 
discourteous manner in which the right 
hon. Gentleman treated representations 
coming from Public Bodies in Ireland 
on various subjects of general and 

litical importance. Representations 
from Liberal Unionists, however small 
might be the number of such persons 
who addressed him, were always ac- 
knowledged in the most effusive manner 
by the right hon. Gentleman ; but when 
rotests were received by him from 
Public Bodies as to certain occurrences, 
not alone did the right hon. Gentle- 
man neglect to inquire into the alle- 
gations made, but he did not extend 
the common courtesy of ananswer. On 
the occasion of the arrest of the 
Mayor of Cork, who got a fortnight’s 
imprisonment for what, at most, was a 
technical assault—an assault which 
ought probably to have been tried 
under the ordinary law, and for which 
robably a fine of 6d. and costs would 
vase been imposed—the Corporation of 
Cork and several other Public Bodies 
had communicated with the right hon. 
Gentleman on the subject, making 
rotests. The right hon. Gentleman 
had made no reply, but had simply 
thrown this communication into the 
waste-paper basket. Was this the way, 
he would ask the right hon. Gentleman, 
in which he proposed to bring the 
Public Bodies and the people of Ire- 
land into accord and sympathy with 
his policy? There were to be two 
elections in Ireland shortly, and if 
the right hon. Gentleman thought he 
was winning his way to the esteem of 
the Irish people by these measures, 
let him put the thing to the test 
and send down his nominees as candi- 
dates for the vacant seats. He (Mr. 
Flynn) should say that the word “ dis- 
courtesy’ was an extremely mild one 
to apply to the attitude of the right 
hon. Rinitenme. The Town Council, 
the Board of Guardians, and the Har- 
bour Commissioners of the town of 
Tralee, all sent formal resolutions to the 
right hon. Getleman protesting against 
the conduct of Mr. Cecil Roche. They 


did not go into the conduct of this gen- 
tleman in the administration of justice, 
but protested against his vile and offen- 
sive conduct towards the people of Tra- 
lee in the public streets on many occa- 
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sions; and these Public Bodies had a 
right to take that course, seeing that 
they were to some extent responsible 
for obstructions of thoroughfares and 
the good conduct of the town. The 

protested against the conduct of this 
magisterial bully, and forwarded their 
representations to the right hon. Gentle- 
man; but, so far as he knew, the right 
hon. Gentleman had made no answer to 
those representations. He had treated 
the whole thing in a most cavalier 
fashion. No doubt it was an ungracious 
thing to raise a question of this kind on 
a personal Vote for the salary of the 
right hon. Gentleman. He (Mr. Flynn) 
should much prefer to do it in connec- 
tion with other Votes; but there was no 
other opportunity open to the Commit- 
tee, because the difference between the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary and Chief Secretaries who had pre- 
ceded him was this—hon. Members had 
had to find fault and to cross swords 
with Chief Secretaries who now sat on 
the Opposition side of the House, and 
with Mr. Forster, and although they 
had bitterly to protest against the ad- 
ministrative acts of those right hon. 
Gentlemen, at any rate it could not be 
said that they had not taken steps to 
inquire into iy 6 NaN made to 
them by Public Bodies and by the Irish 
Members. The policy of the right hon. 
Gentleman the present Chief Secretary, 
however, was to ignore every expression 
of public opinion in Ireland, whether it 
came from the Irish Representatives or 
from Public Bodies. If the right hon. 
Gentleman thought that that policy was 
likely to be of advantage to the country, 
and was likely to check the National 
aspirations of the Irish people, he was 
welcome to continue it, so far as he (Mr. 
Flynn) was concerned, until the tenure 
of the right hon. Gentleman’s Office 
was run out; but he (Mr. Flynn) main- 
tained that it was incompatible with the 
traditions of statesmen, and incompatible 
with the duties of a responsible Minis- 
ter, that the right hon. Gentleman should 
take up the attitude which distinguished 
him on these matters. It was resented 
by the Irish people themselves, and re- 
dounded more to the discredit and dis- 
grace of the right hon. Gentleman’s own 
administration than to any other insti- 
tutions or set of officials, who, though 
they might carry out the Acts of Parlia- 
ment, could not be accredited with re- 
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sponsibility for what had taken place in 
Ireland during the past two years. 

Mr. A. E. PEASE (York) said, that 
on several occasions that night allusion 
had been made by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
(Mr. W. E. Gladstone) and others to 
the murder of John Kinsella. In the 
reference the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lothian made in re- 
gard to that case, he had rather under- 
stated the circumstances which sur- 
rounded it. He (Mr. A. E. Pease) 
believed that the result of that case had 
done a good deal to foment that feeling 
of distrust which existed in Ireland as 
to the impartiality of the administration 
of Criminal Law in that country. He 
(Mr. A, E. Pease) had happened to be 
in the county of Wicklow shortly after 
the murder of John Kinsella, and he 
had taken particular pains to inquire 
into all the circumstances of the estate 
upon which the murdered man had been 
a tenant, and from which he had been 
evicted. He (Mr. A. E. Pease) had 
done his best to arrive at the correct 
facts with regard to the whole case. He 
was present at the Wicklow Assizes, not 
on the day when George Freeman was 
tried for the murder, but on the Satur- 
day previous, and he thought he might 
be able, from independent testimony, to 
support in some manner the statement 
which had been put forward by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lothian, and also by other hon. 
Members who had alluded to that 
subject. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary had said, in his 
defence of the manner in which this 
case was dealt with, that it was a case 
which was very properly conducted 
by the Crown, # he was surprised 
that the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lothian should have 
indorsed the view of many Irish Mem- 
bers that a miscarriage of justice had 
taken place in this instance. Well, he 
(Mr. A. E. Pease) had never had more 
vividly brought to his mind the feelings 
which inspired many Nationalists in 
Ireland with regard to the question of 
the administration of law and order than 
was the case in connection with this 
instance of miscarriage of justice under 
the ordinary law in Ireland. It was 
true that this case had nothing to do 
with the Crimes Act of last year, for the 
murderer of John Kinsella was not put 
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on his trial before a Coercion Court, or 
before a jury empanelled under any 
section of the Crimes Act. If the Com- 
mittee would allow him, he would give 
his impression of the whole case as he 
had gathered the facts bearing upon it, 
and he thought he might be able to 
illustrate, in some way, how it was that 
he regarded this case as a gross mis- 
carriage of justice. He supposed every 
man in the House had heard of the 
Coolgreaney evictions. There were 70 
tenants evicted on the Coolgreaney 
estate, and amongst them was the man, 
John Kinsella. Kinsella, with a number 
of other evicted tenants, had taken 
refuge on the farm of a man named 
Kavanagh, who lived upon the slopes 
of Mount Coolgreaney. On a certain 
day 18 Emergency men, headed by a 
man named M‘Cabe, and joined by 
Freeman, the estate bailiff, made a raid 
for cattle on the farm of Kavanagh. 
That raid, as had been pointed out, was 
perfectly illegal. The men, on going 
towards the farm, were warned by the 
police on the road that they had better 
take care what they were doing, as it 
was expected there would be resistance 
offered by the tenants. A number of 
police, he might also state, lived in the 
mansion house on the property with 
the Emergency men. These Emergency 
men went up the hill side to the house 
where Kavanagh lived. Behind a gate 
there were massed a number of the 
evicted tenantry, with members of their 
families, girls and children. The only 
act that could be interpreted as an act 
of active resistance was John Kinsella 
striking on the top bar of a gate as 
one of the Emergency men attempted to 
get over. Asthe Emergency men tried to 
mount the gate, Kinsella struck the bar 
with his pitchfork—a broken pitchfork. 
The Emergency man who was getting 
over at the time did not make any re- 
mark whatever to John Kinsella, but 
five or six witnesses swore to the fact 
that immediately Kinsella struck the 
top bar of the gate Freeman —— 
forward and said, with an oath—* Get 
down from that, John Kinsella;” and 
then, using another oath, said—‘“‘ I will 
shoot you!” With that he levelled his 
revolver across his hand and shot John 
Kinsella at the distance of about a yard. 
Now, he took that statement of the case 
from the evidence of five witnesses who 
were produced at the Ooroner’s inquest, 
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and to that evidence he should allude 
very shortly. First, however, he would 
describe what took place after the death 
of John Kinsella. Two volleys were 
fired by the Emergency men into the 
crowd. The crowd ran away, and the 
Emergency men, heedless of the death 
of Kinsella, went into the fold-yard and 
drove out the cattle. John Kinsella 
having been killed, it became the duty 
of the police to bring the attention of 
the authorities to the murder. A police- 
man, who was sworn, went before Lord 
Courtown, a magistrate, who refused to 
give a warrant for the arrest of any of 
the men concerned in this murder. Sub- 
sequently, a Coroner’s inquest took 
place, and on that occasion the follow- 
ing evidence was taken, according to The 
Irish Times—a Conservative newspaper. 
Michael Kavanagh, the tenant of the 
farm at which Kinsella was killed, 
said— 

“TI heard George Freeman say to Kinsella, 
‘Go back, Kinsella, or by G—d I will shoot 
you!’ He then took his revolver from his 
pocket, and Kinsella fell.” 


Elizabeth Kinsella, the daughter of the 
murdered man, said— 

“T remember the 28th. On that day I saw 
my father shot. The man who shot him was 
George Freeman, the same I now identify. I 
also saw John Harris fire with a gun at Maggie 
Darcey, and she escaped,” 


Other witnesses gave evidence to a 
similar effect. e had visited the 
place and pointed out to the people the 
frightful responsibility they were under 
in making statements of which they were 
not absolutely sure, but there was not 
the slightest wavering on the part of any 
witness who happened to be in the yard 
at the time. There seemed to be 
enough evidence before the Coroner to 
induce the police to endeavour to arrest 
Freeman, and he believed M‘Cabe, on 
the charge of murder; they tried to get 
a warrant against them from the magis- 
trate, but failed in the application, and 
they went back to the Coroner, who, 
late at night, very reluctantly issued 
his warrant against Freeman and 
M’Cabe. The Coroner’s jury, after the 
evidence of the police and persons pre- 
sent whoswore that they had seen no blow 
struck or stone thrown, returned a verdict 
of wilful murder. There seemed, to be 
to any ordinary and partial mind, an 
overwhelming primd facie case against 
Freeman and the Emergency men. It 
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was sworn that the shot was a dull shot, 
and he (Mr. A. E. Pease) appealed to 
any Gentleman who had any know- 
ledge of fire-arms to remember that a 
shot that strikes an animal was a dull 
shot. The police would not swear to 
any belief as to who fired the shot; but 
after the verdict the solicitor for the 
Crown spoke of the impartial manner in 
which the Coroner had conducted the 
inquiry. The men were committed for 
trial at Wicklow Assizes; the jury con- 
sisted of 24 gentlemen, of whom 22 
were landlords and land agents; and, 
having served on Grand Juries, he could 
say that no impartial man would main- 
tain that there was not a primd facie 
case against Freeman. Although the 
jury was packed—it was exclusively Pro- 
testant, 23 Catholics having been 
ordered to stand aside — he could 
find no fault with their verdict. Butthe 
scandal of this case was brought into 
prominence by the manner in which a 
case, at which he was present, had been 
dealt with immediately before this at 
the Assizes. It was the trial of Waters 
in connection with the death of Constable 
Williams, and in that case a Protestant 
jury opposed to the prisoners was 
empanelled under the Crimes Act; the 
chief witness was an agent of the Exe- 
cutive in Ireland, and who confessed to 
having been sentenced over and over 
again for crimes, some of them almost 
too horrible to be mentioned in that 
House. When he contrasted the pro- 
cedure in the case referred to with that 
in the case of Freeman he was bound to 
say there was a scandalous disparity in 
the method of meting out justice to 
Protestants on the one hand, who called 
themselves Loyalists,and to Catholics on 
the other. He had spoken plainly with 
regard to what he believed to be strong 
evidence against Freeman ; on platforms 
in the country he had on one or two 
occasions alluded to the death of 
Kinsella, and to the manner in which the 
Grand Jury of landlords and agents 
had refused to put him on triabefore a 
packed Petty Jury. And on one occasion, 
when he had confined himself to ques- 
tions of evidence adduced at the Coroner’s 
inquest, he received a letter from a firm 
of solicitors in Dubiin threatening him 
with a prosecution for criminal libel for 
alluding to the case. He had, however, 
not been deterred from alluding to it, 
because he thought it was a good illus- 
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tration of the manner in which law and 
justice was meted out to the Irish 
political opponents of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land. From personal inquiry he could 
substantiate the case to the details of 
which the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lothian had that even- 
ing alluded, and he hoped that the public 
would study it if they could get a correct 
report of the proceedings, because they 
would find in it one example among 
many that had occurred in Ireland of 
the unfair administration of justice in 
that country, which had done so much to 
bring English administration there into 
disrepute and the name of justice into 
contempt. 

Mae. WADDY (Lincolnshire, Brigg) 
eaid, the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland had made merry 
at the end of his speech with Members 
on that side of the House, who, he said, 
had three or four matters which they 
were never weary of mentioning, and to 
which they practically confined them- 
selves. They did not, at any rate, con- 
fine themselves to three or four subjects, 
however, with the same pleasing itera- 
tion with which the Government confined 
themselves to the case of the Curtins 
and Norah Fitzmaurice at every election 
since the General Election. He com- 
plained of the conduct of the Govern- 
ment in reference to the Mitcheistown 
riots, not because he thought they 
were to be blamed for policemen having 
gone wrong. He did not mean to 
say one word which would have the 
slightest personal application to the 
right hon. Gentleman; he recognized 
the distinguished ability with which he 
filled the Office to which he was ap- 
prem and his admirable fitness for it. 

f there had to be coercion, and the right 
hon. Gentleman had to be seated on the 
Treasury Bench for the purpose of 
carrying it out, he ventured to say that 
he was, perhaps, the model Member of 
the House to do the work. When they 
complained then of Mitchelstown they 
did not do so because they thought the 
Government should be blamed for the 
folly or rashness of policemen. What 
this Government did another Govern- 
ment might have the misfortune to do; 
and he thought that when there was a 
riot, and some reckless man had done 
what might cause bloodshed and death, 
to say that the Government was to be 
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blamed for that would be what he, at all 
events, did not approve. But they com- 
plained that a murder having been 
committed, and he said deliberately, 
after reading with the greatest care the 
evidence at the inquest, that murder was 
committed by some one of the police on 
the occasion as clearly and certainly as 
ever was the case in the history of the 
world since Cain slew Abel. He be- 
lieved that no man of intelligence or 
candour could read the evidence given 
at the inquest, and then examine the 
spot in question for himself, without 
coming to the conclusion that murder 
had been committed by the police. The 
allegation having been made in that 
House, and elsewhere, that a crime had 
been committed by the police, the Go- 
vernment, instead of leaving no stone 
unturned to have the matter investi- 
gated coram populo for their satisfaction, 
had thrown the broad shield of their 
protection over the men who committed 
it. That was their charge against the 
Government, and the result of their con- 
duct was that the people of Ireland did 
not believe that they received at their 
hands the same justice and fair play— 
he would say the same favour—as was 
shown to the police. It was important 
that the Committee should consider the 
line which the Government had taken 
up with regard to this matter. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland said his first defence 
was that the police had fired at people 
who were apparently about to engage 
the police, who were kicking at the door, 
throwing stones at the windows, and 
that they did so in order to protect 
themselves. He was confident that the 
right hon. Gentleman had defended the 
police on the information which he had, 
and that the opinion in his own mind 
was, that there was an infuriated mob 
before the barracks which they had 
converted into a small bastile. He 
(Mr. Waddy) was quite prepared to 
take the evidence of the police alone, 
not forgetting that it came out in the 
evidence that they had been taken in 
hand by the District Inspector in order 
that they might have their evidence put 
right by him, and not forgetting that 
they were sent to Dublin and had their 
minds properly and adequately turned 
tu the testimony it was right that they 
should give. Remembering all those 
things, he was prepared to say upon the 
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evidence the police gave that there was 
a purposed slaying of these particular 
men. The view lately set up by the 
Government was interesting and inge- 


- nious. It was now as certain as the day 


that there was no crowd but an open 
space in front of the barracks, and that 
at the time no attack was made upon 
them. Asno one was in front to shoot 
the police did not shoot anyone in front, 
and anyone who was wounded must 
have been hit at a considerable angle. 
The defence was therefore set up that it 
was not intended to shoot down Loner- 
gan, but that he was struck by a ricochet 
shot. He believed that account came 
out first at Battersea on the 16th of 
May, and he was determined to destroy 
the ricochet notion once for all that 
evening. He thought ita little too bad 
that a man in the position of the right 
hon. Gentleman, with the weight of his 
name and Office, should speak of the 
Coroner’s jury in such terms as these— 

“ Even a corrupt Coroner’s jury admitted that 
the man who gave the order to fire was right 
in giving the order.” 

But then came the first suggestion of 
ricochet. The right hon. Gentleman 
said— 

‘*And from all I can learn about the situa- 

tion of those killed, I believe they could not 
have been killed by direct fire from the bar- 
rack window. One of them at least, unques- 
tionably, was killed by a ricochet shot which 
glanced from some obstacle or stone building in 
the way, although the evidence was not quite 
so certain in the other cases.”’ 
The words of the right hon. Gentleman 
were ‘from some obstacle or stone build- 
ing,” and he asked him which he pro- 
posed to maintain—he did not suppose 
that he meant the ground. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I meant ex- 
actly what I said. I meant an obstacle. 
That is an absolute interpretation of the 
word, and to that I adhere. 

Mr. WADDY said, he was glad te 
have that explanation, although it was 
no explanation. Until the last two or 
three days the theory had always been 
that this was a ricochet shot bounding 
off from some building at the side of the 
street. On the 28th of June Mr. Colomb 
made a report, valuable because it em- 
phasized in the clearest way the inter- 
pretation which he (Mr. Waday) had 
put upon the words of the right hon. 
Gentleman, and which everyone else 
would apply to them ; and in the report 
he said— 
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‘Lonergan must have been struck by a 
ricochet shot, because I found, when I visited 
Michelstown, that it is impossible to discharge 
a rifle from any of the Mitchelstown barrack 
windows in a direction to strike without rico- 
chet any part of the square.” 

It was interesting to observe that there 
could be no doubt with regard to the 
spot, which was at once identified at the 
inquest, almost before the blood was 
dry, and at night it was left marked 
with the laurels referred to again and 
again in theevidence. It was known to 
the police and to the townspeople, and it 
was given in evidence, that ‘the stone 
crosses which are placed there accurately 
marked the spot.”” His hon. Friend the 
Member for Holmfirth (Mr. H. J. Wilson) 
had effectually disposed of the proposition 
made on behalf of the police that it was 
impossible to kill a man from the win- 
dows of the barracks by a direct shot; 
and he (Mr. Waddy) said it was abso- 
lutely impossible that the man could 
have been killed by a ricochet, unless it 
was said that the bullet cannoned from 
one side of the road to the other. The 
poor man who was slain stood seven 
yards at least behind the line of houses, 
and therefore, if it was a ricochet, the 
bullet must have ricochetted from one 
wall and then through the wall of a 
house. Anyone who would look at the 
map prepared by Mr. Colomb would see 
that this was absolutely and entirely 
impossible. A man was killed by a 
direct shot; if that was intended, he 
said, deliberately, it was a case of mur- 
der, and ought, at all events, to be inves- 
tigated. He would tell the Committee 
why he ventured to say that the police 
themselves were sufficient for his pur- 
pose. He hadin his hand a verbatim 
newspaper report, by which it appeared 
that the first policeman called said that 
he fired in the direction of the crowd; 
at the crowd at the corner, in the direc- 
tion of two people who were throwing 
stones; that he believed the shot took 
effect; that he saw a man fall in the 
Square. Now there was only one man 
who fell in the Square, and that man 
was Lonergan. Brennan said further 
that he fired a second shot at the crowd. 
The next policeman called was Ryder, 
who said that he had tried to kill when 
he fired. There was no attack then 
being made, and he challenged any 
lawyer to say, under the circumstances, 
there could be any justification for this. 
This policeman said, further, that he had 
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Singled out a person; that he had aimed 
to kill; that he did not know whether 
the bullet hit him or not, but his opinion 
was that it ought to have hit some 
person. Brennan, who was also called, 
said that he fired in the direction 
of the Square; that he fired to wound; 
and he was forced to say after- 
wards, ‘‘ Well, I fired to kill.” If 
there were any doubt with regard to 
this, the other facts of the case dispelled 
it entirely. A man and a boy had been 
shot, and no justification had been 
alleged in that case; further to the 
right Lonergan was shot, and died on 
the spot. He was doing no harm; he 
was not attacking the barracks. Still, 
no attempt was made to justify the act. 
But that was notall. Just opposite, in 
another direction, there was the house of 
Mr. O’Brien, who, as he stood at hisown 
door, looked up, mechanically, and sawa 
rifle poked through a window in his 
direction ; he turned round the corner, 
but he was only just in time, for directly 
he had gone away the bullet came true 
to its mark. He, too, was doing no 
harm. Again, there had been no ex- 
planation. Then there was Mr. Costello’s 
shop, where there was a fan-light look- 
ing down a passage and another fan- 
’ light at the end; and when the firing 
began—two or three young women 
standing near—Costello shut the door; 
and he had no sooner done it than a 
girl, a milliner’s assistant, came ham- 
mering at the door to be admitted. At 
that time the people were beginning to 
fall. Costello opened the door and let 
the girl in directly. She, and other 

or girls who were already in, were 
tightened out of their lives lest the 
police should come in, and they went 
into the passage. What took place? 
The girl who last came in was so terrified 
and shocked that it was too much for 
her, and she was dead of the fright in 
36 hours. Although there were 70 feet be- 
tween them and the police, the girls got 
in such a position that they could be 
seen by the men at the lice 
barracks who were kneeling down. 
Directly the young women inside the 
house, flying for protection, got within 
the line of fire four bullets came right 
through the fan-light upon them. There 
were the holes made by the bullets to 
be seen to this day; he had seen them. 
Do not tell the country that there was 
not an intention to fire. Itwasa panic, 
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if they liked; it was a thoughtless, 
wicked act, if they liked; and he did 
not blame the Government because it 
happened, but he did blame the Go- 
vernment for not knowing what he had . 
stated when they might have known it. 
If they did not know it, but would 
make any decent inquiry in regard to the 
matter, they would discover the absolute 
accuracy of every word he had said. He 
had been on the spot; he went there with 
the Government plan in his hand; he 
went there with a still larger and 
better plan which he had had prepared 
by a civil engineer. With the greatest 
care he endeavoured to ascertain the 
real truth, because he thought the 
matter ought to be investigated. Do 
not let anyone tell him that there was 
any necessity for the police on that day 
to force their way through the crowd. 
It was known from the policemen’s own 
evidence that they used their batons in 
order to get in among the horses. They 
began the affray ; there was no necessity 
for it, but they had persuaded the Chief 
Secretary that there was no possibility 
of getting to the speakers without the 
use of force. It was a falsity ; there 
was nothing to prevent them getting 
round; the square was a large one, and 
only one-fourth of it was filled by the 
crowd. There was a street nearly 
exactly opposite the police barracks, 
and the police had nothing to do but to 
go up that, turn along another street, and 
then they would have been at the very 
place they wanted to be at. There was 
not the slightest reason or justification 
for what they did. In the face of 
these facts he asked the Government 
whether they were prepared to give 
some definite answer? It was no use 
to talk about ancient history—it was a 
continuing evil, it was a daily denial of 
justice, it was a fresh wrong done every 
year—until there was an investigation 
into this matter. What he and his hon. 
Friends complained of was not the origi- 
nal mischief, but it was that the power 
and the authority of the Government of 
this Empire was used to uphold what 
the Irish people firmly believed, and 
what others with them believed, to be a 
gross denial of justice, and a gross 
public wrong. The question was whether 
that was to be allowed or not? They 
could not forget that this exceeding 
mildness to one class of the people was 
not indicative with regard to others. 
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He attended at the Court at Arthurs- 
town when Mr. William Redmond was 
tried for the part he had taken at the 
Coolroe evictions. He (Mr. Waddy) 
was interested to see the way in which 
Ireland was being governed, and he went 
to Arthurstown. He had with him two 
gentlemen who were very well known to 
many Members of the House, Mr. Byles, 
of Bradford, and Mr. Ponsonby. The 
police were quite adequate to preserve 
order, except that he knew perfectly 
well by experience that instead of pre- 
serving order they were far more likely 
to make a row. He and his friends 
took the trouble to count the people at 
Arthurstown. Arthurstown was a small 
place—indeed it was a mere village. 
They counted all the men as they went 
down the street, and they found that the 
entire number of civilians there was 
about 58, including the people who 
y sre on their trial. They also counted 
the police who were present to take 
charge of the people. They did not 
count them all, because some of them 
were just outside the town, but they did 
find that there were inside the town 68 
police to take charge of 58 men. What 
was the result? There were some men 
who had come from New Ross, about 
eight or nine miles away; they were 
going back in a wagonette drawn by a 
pair of horses, and they had brass musi- 
cal instruments with them. They got 
to the extreme limit of the little village, 
just outside the police station, when they 
found that the police, who were drawn 
up across the road, positively refused to 
allow the wagonette to pass. Just think 
of the folly of such a proceeding! If 
these men had been the wickedest people 
in the world he should suppose that the 
best thing to do was to get rid of them. 
They were not allowed to go the parti- 
cular way they wanted. What was the 
reason no one could tell. They could 
not do any harm, and surely the best 
thing that could happen was to let them 
go. But, rather than let them go, an 
attack must be made on the wagonette, 
and the brass musical instruments 
broken. The scrimmage took place in 
pure savagery ; and in order that nothing 
should be left to tell the tale the drum 
itself was carefully stabbed by a bayonet. 
Next morning he saw one man whose 
cheek had been cut to the bone by the 
police when making a charge right down 
the street to clear it. The man was 
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doing nothing, but simply standing in 
the street. The police, no doubt, felt 
they must do something to justify their 
existence when they were there in such 
large crowds. Now, let him give a con- 
trast to that. He went over to Limerick 
at the request of one of his hon. Friends, 
and he met an hon. Member who had to 
speak there upon the occasion. Lime- 
rick stood upon the side of the Shannon, 
with the principal street running paral- 
lel with the river. Upon the occasion of 
which he spoke the number of persons in 
the town was variously calculated, but, at 
any rate, there were thousands present. 
Before the meeting took place he was 
informed by the Mayor, who was now 
a Member of the House of Commons, 
that there had been an interview be- 
tween him and one of the magistrates. 
The magistrate said he was going to 
have the meeting proclaimed. Where- 
upon the Mayor said, whether it was 
proclaimed or not it was going to be 
held. “Well,” said the magistrate, 
‘*but who is to be responsible for the 

eace of the town?” ‘‘I will,’ said the 

ayor, ‘‘on one condition.” ‘‘ What is 
that ?”’ asked the magistrate; aud the 
reply was, ‘“‘That you keep the police 
away.’ He (Mr. Waddy) should think 
that thut was an unparalleled request ; 
but as the one expedient to preserve law 
and order the police and the soldiery 
were withdrawn from the City. The 
Oity was filled with strangers; it was 
just upon the borders of Clare and very 
near Kerry ; people came in by all kind 
of vehicles and in all kind of ways; 
people came from the disturbed districts, 
where they were not to be trusted; but 
from one end of Limerick to the other 
there was not the slightest disorder. He 
walked through the town on purpose 
that he might make his own investiga- 
tions as completely as he could. He 
did not see a particle of disorder, nor did 
he ever ern ae p it was too early in 
the day—one case of drunkenness. Why 
was this? Because he could not see the 
nose of a single soldier or policeman in 
the whole place. It had got to this in 
Ireland—that, if they wanted to preserve 
the peace, they must withdraw the 
guardians of the peace; and if, on the 
other hand, they wanted to have a dis- 
turbance, let them bring in the police. 
Then they would have a riot, or, as they 
had had at Mitchelstown, not only a riot, 
but bloodshed. They could not expect the 
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Irish people to bear this, and therefore 
he joined in supporting the present 
Motion. Personally, he should be very 
sorry to see the salary of the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant re- 
duced ; but he supported this Motion 
because it was the only way, clumsy as 
it was, that Members had of protesting 
against what they believed to be mis- 
government, aad which was not known 
to Members on the Treasury Bench. 
He did not believe they were informed 
of these things by their police and 
others; he did not think they knew 
the actual truth. He would not detain 
the Committee any longer, but he 
thought it desirable that the Govern- 
ment should take into their own careful 
consideration all these facts, which, 
sooner or later, they would find too 
strong for them. 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.) said, he 
noticed that the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. A. 
J. Balfour) carefully avoided what he 
(Mr. Dillon) considered to be one of the 
gravest charges that had been levelled 
against the Government—namely, the 
charge of administering the laws 
in a one-sided spirit. It was of 
no use for a country to have good 
laws if those laws were not properly 
administered. He had always held, and 
he believed it had been held by many 
Englishmen as well as Irishmen who had 
devoted attention to the social condition 
of Ireland, that perhaps the greatest of 
all the curses which had troubled, and 
disturbed, and filled that country with 
ruin and disorder, had been the deep- 
seated conviction in the minds of the 
masses of the people in Ireland that 
they could not look to the administration 
of the law for justice; that the privi- 
leged classes of Ireland had greater 
influence in the Castle and with the 
heads of the Executive than they ought 
to have ; that the law was turned against 
the poor people, against the Nationalists, 
and that it was not administered with an 
even hand. He maintained that that 
charge could be brought home to the 
Government, and that no charge which 
the ingenuity of man could devise could 
be graver or more serious. Let him turn 
for a moment to the Kinsella case. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone), 
without commenting on this case, used 
words which were strictly accurate, for he 
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said, in describing the events which took 
place at the inquest, that there was some 
sort of a trial of the man who was 
charged with the murder of Kinsella. 
The Chief Secretary to-night, and on 
previous occasions, when replying to 
the right hon. Gentleman, said, in a 
scornful tone, that the case was tried by 
a Judge and an ordinary jury, and not 
dealt with under the Crimes Act at all. 
He proposed to examine what amount of 
truth there was in the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s statement. The only defence set 
up was that the case was submitted to 
an ordinary jury in the ordinary way, 
and that the jury acquitted the prisoners, 
und that a Judge presided over the 
trial. In the first place, the case was 
not submitted to a jury constituted 
under the ordinary law; it was a Crimes 
Act jury; it was a special panel of the 
county constituted under the Crimes 
Act. But that, after all, was a matter 
of trivial importance. In order to ap- 
preciate the full weight of his case that 
the law was administered in a one-sided 
spirit, they must compare the way in 
which the trial of George Freeman, and 
the other men who were charged with 
the murder of Kinsella, was conducted, 
with the way in which the trial—say, of 
the men who attacked Sexton’s house 
in Clare was conducted. The men who at- 
tacked Sexton’s house were farmers’ sons 
or poor men, and the offence took place in 
a Catholic County. Under the Crimes 
Act the Government had the power of 
changing the venue and of empanelling 
a special jury. In the case of the 
alleged Moonlighters the Government, 
of course, exercised that ‘power; they 
did}three things—they changed the venue 
from Clare to Wicklow, because Wick- 
low had an extremely Orange jury list, 
and they called for a special jury. 
Having got a special jury to try the 
prisoners, they challenged every Roman 
Catholic that came to the Book until 
they got a purely Protestant jury. Fur- 
thermore, they were not content with 
challenging every Roman Catholic, but 
they challenged every Protestant who 
came forward and was suspected of 
having Liberal opinions, until they em- 
panelled a jury whose names would 
remind one of the muster-roll of Crom- 
well’s Army in Ireland. What did the 
Government do with George Freeman 
and his friends? George Freeman 
committed his crime at Coolgreaney. He 
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and his friends were in the payment of 
an association which numbered among 
its ranks nearly every one of the leading 
landlords in Wexford and Wicklow. 
The Orown had it in their power to trans- 
fer the venue to Clare or to some other 
southern county, but they did not change 
the venue, neither did they resist, which 
they might have done successfully, an 
application for a special jury. They 
allowed Freeman and his friends to be 
tried by a jury selected, practically 
speaking, from their own paymasters 
and employers. That was not all. 
When they came to examine the way 
in which the trial was conducted, the 
action of the Crown appeared to be 
even worse than these preliminary pro- 
ceedings would make one suspect. There 
were, to his own knowledge, for he was 
present at the inquest, three men who 
swore that they were standing opposite 
George Freeman, and that they saw 
him lay his revolver across his wrist, 
and say he would shoot Kinsella through 
the heart if he did not throw his pitch- 
fork down. They swore that they saw 
Freeman level his revolver at Kinsella 
and put a bullet through his heart. 
These three men went before the Grand 
Jury composed of the landlords of the 
county who were trying the Emergency 
men, and swore that they saw the murder 
committed with their own eyes. The 
Grand Jury, however, threw out the 
bill against George Freeman, a thing 
which, he believed, hon. Members 
would seek for in vain in the whole 
annals of criminal justice in any country 
in the world. The weight of testimony 
wasagainst Freeman, but the Grand Jury 
threw out the bill, and it was sought to 
be contended that on that account the 
other men charged must be innocent. 
What happened when at last the case 
came for trial? Did the Attorney General, 
who, inthecase of the Clare men, wascare- 
ful to challenge every Roman Catholic 
who came forward as juror, challenge the 
Protestants and Orangemen in the Kin- 
sella case? No; he let every single 
Orangeman be sworn, and never ex- 
ercised the right of challenge, as far as 
he (Mr. Dillon) was informed, at all. 
The Attorney General turned the whole 
proceedings into a perfect farce, and 
the men who were charged with the 
murder of Kinsella were laughing at 
the witnesses as they came up. Let 
him direct attention to a few incidents 
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during the trial. He believed that in 
the whole annals of the administration 
of justice there was not a more extra- 
ordinary instance of bare-faced collusion 
between the Crown and the accused than 
this. First of all, let him direct atien- 
tion to the fact that the Property De- 
fence Association, which included amon 
its members many of those who form 
the Grand Jury, had the indecency, on 
the 17th of November, just previous to 
the trial, to issue a circular, signed by 
Lord Courtown,thechairman ofthe Grand 
Jury of the neighbouring county, call- 
ing on the landlords of Ireland to take 
the opportunity of coming forward with 
their subscriptions and expressing their 
gratitude to the men who had served 
them. They actually invited subscrip- 
tions for these very men. At the trial 
Mr. Justice O’Brien asked one of the 
witnesses, ‘‘ Were you evicted for non- 
payment of rent, or was your farm 
sold?” The witness said, “I was 
evicted for non-payment of rent.” The 
Judge said, ‘‘Then you can redeem ; 
has the period for redemption lapsed ?” 
and the reply was, ‘‘ No; there are a 
few days left.” The Judge said— 

“* Weli, I need not point out to you that those 
few days are of more importance to you than 
appearing here as a witness for the Crown.” 
He (Mr. Dillon) asked hon. Members, 
as Englishmen, whether they would 
tolerate such language from a Judge in 
this country? Here was a poor man 
coming forward as a witness to swear to 
a murder. What had the Judge to do 
with the question whether he had re- 
deemed his farm? What business was 
it of the Judge to browbeat a witness ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I rise to 
Order, Mr. Chairman. Is it in Order 
for the hon. Gentleman to attack the 
conduct of one of Her Majesty’s Judges ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN : It is well known 
it is outside the province of a Member 
of this Committee. 

Mr. DILLON said, he should, of 
course, make no further referenee to the 
matter. Indeed, he had been led to 
make a reference to it by the right hon. 
Gentleman who found fault with him 
for criticizing it, and who yet had not 
been ashamed to say that Mr. Justice 
O’Brien was one of the most impartial 
Judges on the Bench. He recognized 
fully that the right hon. Gentleman had 
a weak case, and that he did not like to 
have it attacked. He thought he had 
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made out a strong case for the statement 
that in the two parallel cases, in the 
one instance in which the peasantry of 
Clare, Roman Catholics and Nationalists, 
were placed on their trial, and in the 
other instance where men in the pay- 
ment of Orange landlords in Wicklow 
were placed on their trial, the law did 
not stand impartially between the two 
classes of people and the officials of the 
Crown, who now ruled Ireland with all 
the irresponsibility of Turkish Pachas. 
These officials resorted to every con- 
trivance to secure the conviction of the 
peasants from Clare, and treated them 
with the most shameful and horrible 
cruelty and unfairness. These men 
were now doing 10 years’ penal ser- 
vitude, while a man who committed a 
cold-blooded murder in the open day, 
and before the eyes of three or four 
witnesses who came to swear to the de- 
tails of the transaction, was, by the col- 
lusion of the Crown, walking about the 
country triumphantly. That was the 
kind of justice they had been taught to 
expect in Ireland. Let him pursue the 
matter a little further. Whenever they 
took up any general line of attack on the 
Government it had been said, ‘‘ Oh, these 
are isolated cases, and you can only pick 
out one or two cases.”” He contended 
that this was not a question of isolated 
cases. He contended that the detestable 
poison of one-sidedness and unfairness 
permeated the administration of the law 
from its highest point down to the 
lowest police magistrate in Ireland. The 
whole machinery of the law was strained 
to breaking point in order to rob the 
poorer class of the people of their liber- 
ties. What were the facts in the case 
of the Templemore murder? A man 
named Lloyd was going home from the 
fair of Templemore in the company of 
an Emergency man. The man was a 
small farmer in the district. A poor 
man in the town who knew him went 
after him, and had some conversation 
with him, in the course of which Lloyd 
was heard by some of the bystanders to 
take an oath, and to say to the Emer- 

ency man—‘ Shoot the ruffian!’’ The 

mergency man thereupon shot the 
man through the heart. What was the 
ri tagaal This crime was com- 
mitted in open daylight, and was wit- 
nessed by several people; but when the 
case came on for trial the usual course 
where landlords or the friends of the 
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landlords had to be tried was pursued, 
The Government did not change the 
venue, Lloyd was put on his trial before 
a jury of the very district in which he 
committed the deed, and he was allowed 
to get a special jury in order that he 
might be put on his trial before anti- 
Nationalists, and therefore his own con- 
federates. Had he been a poor peasant 
he would not have been tried in North 
Tipperary, but dragged away to Wick- 
low, and put on his trial before a packed 
jury. When the trial came on the Crown 
did not challenge anybody. The Judge, 
Mr. Justice O’Brien, intimated plainly 
that though he shot—well, he would 
not express what he thought of the 
Judge’s charge—the Judge intimated 
plainly that he thought it was a case of 
murder. It was absolutely impossible, 
on the face of the evidence, for the jury 
to acquit the prisoner, because there 
was no attempt to break down the case, 
and the deed was witnessed by a number 
of people. But the defence of man- 
slaughter was put in, and the jury con- 
victed of manslaughter a man who had 
committed as cold-blooded a murder and 
as unprovoked a murder as was ever 
heard of, because there was no evidence 
that he got any provocation from the 
man shot. The Judge sentenced Lloyd 
to five years’ penal servitude. How, in 
the face of such facts, could anyone get 
up in the House of Commons and tell 
them that justice was administered with 
impartiality and fairness throughout 
Ireland? Hecould give the Committee 
numberless instances of the same sort, 
but he would resist the temptation on 
the present occasion. He would content 
himself by directing attention for a few 
moments to the case tried recently at 
the Wicklow Assizes, known as the 
Belfast frauds. In that case men were 
guilty of one of the most horrible 
offences that men could possibly be 
guilty of. It turned out in the course 
of the trial that the accused had been 
engaged in widespread conspiracy for 
the purpose of defrauding Insurance 
Companies by a course which nearly 
always ended in murder. They obtained 
insurances on lives, and in one or two 
instances there was very strong pre- 
sumptive evidence that they hastened 
death by priming their victims with 
whiskey. The Crown pursued exactly 
the same course they always pursued 


when they were trying Loyalists. They 
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did change the venue in this case; but 
they changed it toCo. Wicklow. They 
let the prisoners get a special jury, 
which meant, of course, a Protestant 
jury. The evidence, however, was so 
strong that there was no possibility of 
an acquittal, and the men were con- 
victed. [Ministerial cries of ‘ Hear, 
hear!” | Certainly they were con- 
vieted; that was what he was coming 
to; no jury in the world could have 
acquitted the men. What happened in 
the course of the trial? By a most 
scandalous arrangement with the Crown 
counsel, Mr. Chestnutt Smith, who had 
been the secretary of the Liberal 
Unionist Association, who nobly per- 
sonified that commercial probity which 
was not to be found among the Par- 
nellites at all, who received the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for West 
Birmingham (Mr. J. Chamberlain) on 
the occasion of his visit to Ulster, and 
who was never tired of dilating upon 
the enormities of the Parnellites, was 
allowed to turn informer on his accom- 
plices, although the Crown had ample 
evidence to convict the whole gang. Mr. 
Chestnutt Smith was permitted to turn 
Queen’s evidence, being, by his own ad- 
missions one of the greatest scoundrels 
of the whole lot. In the course of the 
trial one of the witnesses swore that 
Mr. Chestnutt Smith was a very pious 
and Gospel young man. His portrait, 
no doubt, would ornament a Sunday 
magazine. Mr. Robert Dunlop, whe 
was one of the chief organizers of the 
conspiracy, was a man worth £80,000, 
and yet he was unable to resist the temp- 
tation to engage in this detestable and 
abominable system of fraud which led men 
into the committal of the vilest crimes. 
One of the prisoners was sentenced to 
six months’ imprisonment, but Mr. 
Robert Dunlop got nine months. He 
got nine months as a common prisoner, 
but a couple of days after his convic- 
tion he was removed from one gaol to 
another, and they were told that at the 
time he was wearing a tall silk hat. 
The law could not be broken against a 
Parnellite Member of Parliament, but 
against such rogues and ruffians as that 
it could be broken. So scandalous were 
the whole transactions connected with 
the Belfast frauds that The Dublin Daily 
Erpress, the organ of the Orange Party 
in Ireland, spoke of it in this way— 
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** After a trial which kept the Court for four 
days, the prisoners were found guilty and sen- 
tenced—to penal servitude? No; but to nine 
months’ imprisonment without hard labour. 
We venture to think that the punishment will 
excite as much astonishment from its lightness 
as did the frauds themselves for their 
enormity.” 
He (Mr. Dillon) maintained that it was 
an outrage and an atrocity that a poor 
man, who was driven to desperation, and 
who re-entered his house by what was 
called ‘‘ forcible possession,” should be 
sentenced to six months’ imprisonment 
with hard labour, while this worthy gen- 
tleman, Mr. Robert Dunlop, should 
receive a somewhat similar sentence for 
an offence for which he ought to have 
got 10 years’ penal servitude. What 
was the reason for the difference ; could 
anyone say that if Dunlop had been a 
Nationalist he would have got off with 
nine months’ imprisonment ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I am reluctant 
to interfere with the hon. Member for 
East Mayo, but it must be obvious that 
what he has been entering upon is not 
appropriate to this Vote, but appropriate 
to the Votes ia the next class relating to 
the administration of justice. The dis- 
cussion has travelled extremely wide of 
the Motion. It was opened by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Lothian in connection with many trials, 
but I think that in each one of those 
cases the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary has associated himself by his 
expressions out-of-doors with what has 
been done, and has connected himself 
not only officially, but personally, with 
the matters. It would be more con- 
venient to the despatch of Business if 
the discussion of this Vote were confined 
to actions for which the Chief Secretary 
is personally responsible. 

rn. DILLON said, he was led into 
the line of argument by the course 
which the debate had taken. He pre- 
sumed that upon this Vote he might ba 
allowed to refer to the method in which 


the machinery of the Crimes Act—heo 


meant that portion of the machinery re- 
ferring to Resident Magistrates—was 
worked. He presumed that the arrange- 
ment of Benches of Magistrates, and the 
directions as to whether cases were to be 
tried under the Crimes Act or the ordi- 
nary law, came from the Castle itself, 
and he wanted to give one very striking 
and extreme case for the purpose of 
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proving the proposition which he should 
shortly state. It was this: In Ireland, 
at present, the Crown used the Crimes 
Act in a great number of cases for the 
urpose of obtaining convictions where 
they did not think they had got any case 
at all. 
Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, perhaps 
it might be convenient that he should 
state now that he never, under any cir- 
cumstances whatever, gave the directions 
to which the hon. Gentleman had re- 
ferred. He did not wish to stop the 
discussion, but he thought it necessary 
to make this statement. 

Mr. DILLON said, that in that case 
he would not pursue that line of argu- 
ment any further, but perhaps the right 
hon. Gentleman would inform them, for 
the convenience of subsequent discus- 
sion, who was responsible for the 
directions. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: It is either 
the Attorney General for Ireland or the 
Divisional Magistrate. 

Mr. DILLON: There is no Divisional 
Magistrate in the district I speak of—it 
is in County Louth. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: There is a 
Divisional Magistrate everywhere. 

Mr. DILLON said, that perhaps it 
would be as well he should postpone the 
discussion of the matter until the Vote 
for the salaries of the Divisional Magis- 
trates, and of the Attorney General for 
Ireland, was brought on. Now hecame 
to this one point, with which he pro- 
—_ to conclude the observations he 

ad to make to-night. The point was 

ersonal to the Chief Secretary himself. 
Phe right hon. Gentleman made a charge 
against him on an occasion on which the 
right hon. Gentleman really ought to 
have avoided charges of such a charac- 
ter. He conceived the charge to be one 
of the most offensive charges ever made 
against him in the course of his life. It 
was made on the 26th of June of this 
year, and it was that it had been given 
in evidence at a trial by one of the wit- 
nesses for the Crown that he, that was 
to say the witness, was moved to attem pt 
the murder of Mr. Sexton by a speech 
delivered by Mr. Dillon. That was 
a terrible charge to be made against a 
Member of the House, and clearly it 
ought not to be made against a Member 
when he was lying in gaol. The right 
hon. Gentleman went on to say— 


Mr. Dillon 
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** Perhaps the House will allow me to read 
the evidence, and I will quoteit from The Free- 
man’s Journal,” 


and then the right hon. Gentleman went 
on to give the evidence. Now, he (Mr. 
Dillon) knew the case to which the right 
hon. Gentleman referred very well. It 
was the case of a magisterial investiga- 
tion into the attack on Sexton’s house, 
in County Clare. In the first place, the 
witness was one of the characteristic 
specimens of the support of which the 
Crown lent in Ireland; he was the well 
known informer, Cullinane. But Culli- 
nane did not swear that he, in his inno- 
cence, was urged to attempt the crime 
by a speech of his (Mr. Dillon’s), but 
what he did swear was that some other 
fellow told him he was incited to this 
crime by the words he (Mr. Dillon) had 
spoken at a meeting in Ennis. There- 
fore the Chief Secretary’s speech was 
inaccurate, but the inaccuracy was a very 
small part of what seemed to him (Mr. 
Dillon) to be the gross unfairness of the 
charge. The natural, and he supposed 
the intended, effect to be produced upon 
the minds of anyone who read the Chief 
Secretary’s words was, that he (Mr. 
Dillon) had advised a man to commit the 
crime of murder. As he had said, the 
man never swore anything of the kind. 
All he said was that another man had 
told him that he had been incited to an 
attack on Sexton’s house. Butit ought 
to be noticed that there was no question 
of murder from the beginning of the 
transaction tothe end. Cullinane never 
swore that it was intended to murder the 
man Sexton. He never swore that the 
prisoner had told him he meant to mur- 
der Sexton at his (Mr. Dillon’s) incite- 
ment. What he did swear was that the 
man said he was incited by his (Mr. 
Dillon’s) speech to visit Sexton’s house. 
What their intention might be was open 
to opinion; it was not stated. What- 
ever the opinion of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was, he had no right to put words 
in the mouth of this detestable informer 
when they were never uttered. Was 
it a decent or honourable act to charge 
a Member of this House, in his 
absence, with so foul and dishonouring 
a charge, on the faith of Cullinane, 
the informer? The right hon, Gentle- 
man had no other ground whatever 
to go upon. What was the history of 
Cullinane? Cullinane swore at the trial 
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that he had been a police spy fur seven 
years. He admitted, on cross-examina- 


tion, that he was twice expelled from the 
Army for theft, that he was twice con- 
victed of petty larceny, that he had 
been convicted for perjury, and had 
served a term of penal servitude for it, 
that he was convicted of several other 
different kinds of crimes, and, finally, 
that he was convicted of a crime for 
which he was tried by magistrates with 
the doors closed to the publie, because 
the details were so shocking that the 
Press were not allowed to publish them, 
and that for that crime also he had 
served out a term of penal servitude. 
He admitted, on cross-examination also, 
that the police, being aware of these 
facts, retained him in their pay for 
several years. He(Mr. Dillon) charged 
the Government with keeping that man 
in their pay in order to induce him to 
go round the country moonlighting. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 
The hon. Gentleman is not entitled to 
make a charge of that kind. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: It is true. 

Mr. DILLON said, he would with- 
draw the charge. Ofcourse, he did not 
make the charge against the Govern- 
ment, but against the police of Ireland. 
He maintained that it was rather a new 
duty of the police in modern times to 
extend the sphere of the informer. 
Certainly it was a most monstrous thing 
for a Minister of the Crown to charge a 
Member of the House with inciting to 
murder upon the word of a man like 
Cullinane. Of course, he did not expect 
any apology from the right hon. Gentle- 
man. The right hon. Gentleman was 
not in the habit of making apologies, 
but he was perfectly confident that if he 
(Mr. Dillon) were an Englishman the 
right hon. Gentleman would make a very 
humble apology tohim. He had alluded 
to the matter because he thought it was 
pertinent to the Chief Secretary’s Vote, 
and he thought he had proved that the 
statement was grossly inaccurate, but 
that even if it was accurate it was a 
grossly improper statement. Cullinane 
undoubtedly, at the police investigation, 
did make that statement in answer to a 
leading question from the Counsel of the 
Crown, who put it to him in this way :— 
“Did so-and-so (namely, the prisoner) 
make any allusion to Mr. Dillon’s 
speech?” and then Cullinane gave the 
answer attributed to him. One of the 
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police officers in charge of the prosecu- 
tion said, in the presence of a friend of 
his (Mr. Dillon’s), that that was one of 
the most infamous transactions he had 
ever seen in a Court of Justice. In the 
interval between the police investigation 
in Ennis and the trial in Wicklow, the 
Crown amended their hand, for they 
never put the question to the witness. 
They were ashamed. They saw they 
had carried the game too far, and they 
did not attempt to ask the man whether 
his (Mr. Dillon’s) speech had had any 
effect on the moonlighting outrage. He 
supposed Cullinane was at present 
carrying on his operations. There was 
evidence at the trial that Cullinane went 
to the police at Ennis two days before 
the attack on Sexton’s house, and told 
them all the details of the attack, that 
the police constable gave him half a 
sovereign and sent him on his way to 
carry on the outrage, that the police 
constable went out two hours afterwards 
and found Cullinane lying in the gutter 
of the town unable to move, that they 
picked him up, took him to the police 
station, washed, him, sobered him, and 
started him out again with 7s. 6d. more 
to carry out the attack on Sexton’s 
house. When the attack was made the 
captain of the gang was his friend 
Cullinane. Cullinane was the man who 
knocked at the door, he was the man 
who directed the operations, and he (Mr. 
Dillon) maintained that it was most 
extraordinary that facts of this kind 
should be allowed to go by without any 
explanation from the Government. He 
wanted to know, and he thought he was 
entitled to ask, whether Cullinane was 
still in the pay of the police, and whether, 
in the case of many of the unfortunate 
men who were convicted for the attack 
on Sexton’s house, the conviction did not 
largely rest on the evidence of this per- 
jured and detestable informer, who first 
lured them into committing the crime, 
and then sold them to the police? It was 
monstrous that creatures of this kind 
should still be retained in the service of 
the police, and be allowed to go 
about performing their attrocious work. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he did 
not propose to go through the whole 
speech of the hon. Member. A good deal 
of what the hon. Member had said was 
perhaps relevant to other Votes, but in 
the concluding part of his speech he 
made some observations which he was 
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bound to deal with. The hon. Member 
referred to some observations he (Mr. 
A. J. Balfour) made in June last, but 
at which, unfortunately, he had not had 
time to look. The hon. Gentleman ac- 
cused him of having said that a speech 
of the hon. Member had moved the in- 
former Cullinane to the outrage of which 
Whelehan was the victim. He might 
have said so inadvertently, but he could 
not put his finger on the passage in the 
report of the speech he had before him. 
But Cullinane was undoubtedly a man 
of bad character, and he (Mr. A. J. 
Balfour) could not conceive it would 
have been relevant to any argument he 
was addressing to the House on the oc- 
casion referred to to prove that Cullinane 
was influenced by anything the hon. 
Member had said. But he undoubtedly 
did say that a speech made by the hon. 
Member was alleged to have been 
largely responsible for the unfortunate 
affray in which Whelehan lost his 
life. 

Mr. DILLON: Perhaps the right hon. 
Gentleman will allow me to read the 
passage. The words appear on page 
1383, and they are as follows :— 

“Tt was given in evidence at the trial by one 
of the witnesses for the Crown that he was 
moved to attempt the crime of murdering Sex- 
ton by a speech delivered by Mr. Dillon.” 
—(3 Hansard, [327] 1383.) 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he per- 
fectly admitted he said that one of those 
guilty of the crime had been moved to it 
by the speech of the hon. Gentleman, 
but he did not think it was likely he 
accused the hon. Member of having in- 
fluenced this particular man, who was a 
man of bad character, and who, he 
should think, was influenced by nothing 
but money. He did undoubtedly hold 
the hon. Member responsible for certain 
speeches he made in respect to land- 
grabbing in that part of the country. If 
the hon. Gentleman wanted his opinion 
on the subject, he repeated now most 
distinctly, though he did not accuse him 
of desiring that any men should be mur- 
dered for the offence of grabbing farms, 
that the kind af speech the hon. Gentle- 
man mad*atEnnis on the occasion in ques- 
tion, and which his political associates had 
constantly made and were constantly 
making, had influenced public opinion 
in the districts in which the speeches 
were made in such a manner that they 
were indirectly, if not intentionally, re- 


Mr, A. J. Balfour 
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sponsible for some of the ghastly crimes 
under which Ireland suffered. 

Sm GEORGE TREVELYAN (Glas- 
gow, Bridgeton): My motive in rising 
is the same as that put forward by the 
right hon. Gentleman. Some observa- 
tions have been made in the debate per- 
sonal to myself, and these observations 
demand an answer, and demand an an- 
swer while they are still fresh in the re- 
collection of the Committee. [havetheless 
hesitation in referring to them, because 
in answering the charges I shall clearly 
show what, in my opinion, and I believe 
in the opinion of many Members of the 
House, is the difference between the 
right and the wrong way of governing 
Ireland. The remarks to which I par- 
ticularly wish to reply are those made 
by the Chief Secretary on the treatment 
of what I will call political prisoners, 
Speaking at Leeds, the right hon. 
Gentleman said that as soon as the 
Irish Members began to ‘‘ make a row” 
the old method of treatment which 
Lord Spencer had adopted with regard 
to persons imprisoned for speeches was 
altered. In the first place, I must put 
in a word of protest against this de- 
scription of the action of the Irish Mem- 
bers. A great many inferences have 
been drawn from the conduct of leading 
Members of the Government, of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid Lo- 
thian, but I say that neithertheright hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian, 
nor Lord Spencer, nor anyone occupy- 
ing a responsible position in connection 
with the Government of Ireland of the 
time, ever used such an expression as 
the Irish Members making a row in the 
House. I would like to know what 
more legitimate and constitutional use 
this House can be put to than to bring 
before the notice of the Government 
grievances — grievances which, when 
brought before the notice of the Go- 
vernment, are remedied? In order to 
show that the charges of the right hon. 
Gentleman against Lord Spencer are 
off the mark, I will very shortly describe 
what actually happened when attention 
was called in the House to the fact that 
the hon. Member for the Harbour 
Division of Dublin (Mr.T.C. Harrington) 
was treated like a common criminal. 
Correspondence and telegrams passed 
between myself in London and Lord 
Spencer, and Lord Spencer, at a 
very early date, communicated by 
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letter with the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Derby (Sir 
William Harcourt), who at that time 
was Home Secretary. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Derby 
wrote to the effect that in England he 
considered that the Secretary of State 
had absolute authority to deal with the 
treatment of particular prisoners as he 
thought fit under the circumstances. The 
right hon. Gentleman added— 

‘Of course, the regular rules are not de- 

parted from except for special and sufficient 
reasons. I have so departed from the regular 
rules in Davitt’s case. I thought in that case 
undue severity would do more harm than good. 
I did not make a formal or official order, but I 
gave private instructions through the Prison 
Commissioner to the Governor of the gaol, 
that special leniency as to diet, employment, 
&c., was to be used.”’ 
That was the advice the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Derby gave 
to Lord Spencer, in the form of an allu- 
sion to the conduct which he himself 
had adopted in what was practically a 
similar case. Now the question was, if 
this was the right treatment to be pur- 
sued, by what method it should be 
carried out, and whether it was within 
the power of the Lord Lieutenant to 
order it ? Lord Spencer, on examination, 
discovered that he had the power under 
the Statute. There was an Act passed 
in the year 1877 which bore upon Ire- 
land. The Act set forth the case in 
these words— 

“The Prisons Board shall, subject to such 
directions as they may from time to time receive 
from the Lord Lieutenant, and to the provisions 
of the Act, have the control and management 
of prisons and the prisoners therein,” 
and Lord Spencer conceived that the 
words— 

“‘The directions which from time to time 
they shall receive from the Lord Lieutenant,” 
gave him the authority which he wished 
to exercise in Ireland. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or rut EXOHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): Is there any Memo- 
randum ? 

Sir GEORGE TREVELYAN : I will 
tell my story, and I will see what part 
of the story the right hon. Gentleman 
requests to have more information 
about. Acting under the spirit, and, as 
he believed, the letter of this Act, Lord 
Spencer took steps for relaxing the 
treatment of the hon. Member for the 
Harbour Division of Dublin (Mr. T. C. 
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I will not detail the re- 
laxations which were made. I believe 
them to have been considerable. A 
little while afterwards there was another 
“row” amongst the Irish Members— 


‘*Mr. O’Brien asked the Chief Secretary 
whether Mr. John O’Brien, Mr. James Gil- 
hooly, and Mr. Hodnett, at present undergoing 
imprisonment in Cork Gaol, for words spoken 
at a public mecting in Bantry, were subject to 
treatment prescribed for common criminals ; 
and, if so, would he advise that the relaxations 
allowed in the case of Mr. T; C. Harrington, 
M.P., should be extended to these gentlemen ? ’’ 


Harrington). 


The answer I gave to that was that the 
subject was under consideration. Then 
Colonel King-Harman— 

“ Asked the Chief Secretary whether it was 
true that a person named Thomas Harrington, 
undergoing a sentence of imprisonment in 
Mullingar Gaol, is allowed indulgences incon~ 
sistent with the strict rule?” 


And I stated that the Lord Lieutenant 
had instructed the Prison Authorities 
that such relaxations of the Prison Rules 
might be made as were consistent with 
the maintenance of prison discipline, and 
as the law would permit, and veryshortly 
after that, with regard to the other men 
who were convicted and punished in 
consequence of speeches they had spoken 
and writings they had written, the same 
relaxation as had been given to Mr. 
Harrington was extendedtothem. The 
Chief Secretary, speaking, I think, at 
Leeds, thought it necessary to make an 
apology to Lord Spencer on account ofa 
passage in a previous speech in which 
he stated that Lord Spencer had adopted 
exactly the same method with regard to 
Mr. Harrington as he himself had 
adopted towards other prisoners who 
were imprisoned for the same offences. 
With regard to that apology, all I can 
say is that those who heard the apology 
which the right hon. Gentleman made 
to me early this evening, for a gross 
mis-statement in regard to me, may have 
some idea, but only a very faint idea, of 
the impropriety of the apology he made 
to Lord Spencer. But in making the 
apology he said a good deal more. He 
said— 

** Let me point out that in so acting Lord 
Spencer was guilty of the gravest official error. 
The Prisons Board of Ireland is the Supreme 
Court of Law over the subordinate prison offi- 
cials. Every order which is given to the 

rison officials ought to be given through the 
risons Board. It appears from Lord Spencer's 
own confession, it appears even more conclu- 
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sively from inquiries 1 myself have made, that 
Lord. Spencer gave his orders orally in this 
matter to the Governor and officials of the 
prison where Mr. Harrington was confined, 
that he never consulted the Prisons Board on 
the subject, and that they gave no orders, and 
that he went behind their backs in order to 
make that illegal alteration in the treatment of 
one of the prisoners committed to the charge of 
the Prisons Board.” 


Now what did Lord Spencer do? Did 
he go behind the backs of the Prisons 
Board? His aceount is as follows :— 


**T simply have not the slightest recollection 
of acting in an improper way behind the backs 
of the Prisons Board. Quite the contrary. So far 
as my recollection goes—but I have no docu- 
mentary evidence to prove it—I have distinct 
recollection of having an interview with one of 
the Board and telling him that I wished to be 
done what was donein England, and suggesting 
that an Inspector should go down to any prison 
when necessary in order to use his discretion.”’ 
It was a custom of Lord Spencer’s to 
carry on such business by having per- 
sonal interviews with officials. I remem- 
ber, when he was selecting the Land 
Commissioners, he had interviews lasting 
about a quarter of an hour with about 
120 pia many There was no labour 
that he did not go throvgh in order to 
make himself personally cognizant of 
the people who served under him, and 
his nature was to carry on all the busi- 
ness he had by personal interview, and 
especially where he wished to pay re- 
spect, and rather extra respect, to the 
officials who were serving under him. 
Therefore, when this extremely delicate 
and novel question, for such it was, 
came before him, he did what he always 
did when delicate and novel questions 
arose and had a personal interview with an 
important member of the Prisons Board, 
the result of which interview was that 
Mr. O’Brien, the Vice Chairman of the 
Board, went himself down to Galway and 
informed Mr. Harrington personally of 
the relaxation of prison discipline which 
was going to take place. Now, as regards 
the method by which the thing was done, 
I do not think it could possibly be done 
with more delicacy and mure discretion, 
and as regards the substance of the 
matter, as to whether it was right or 
not, it was quite evident that the Home 
Secretary and the Government of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone) 
and the Viceroy of Ireland held what I 
conceive to be undoubted principle of 
right, that persons who are imprisoned 


Sir George Trevelyan 
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for acts committed with public and poli- 
tical motives, which in themselves were 
not crimes, ought to be treated diffe- 
rently from qulicagis criminals. Now, 
that principle the late Government 
always endeavoured to observe. We 
treated Moonlighters and men who had 
committed outrages like ordinary crimi- 
nals, but when you come to these persons 
who, in the state that the country was 
then in, and in the political excitement 
that had long been prevailing, had done 
acts which by a liberal and generous 
construction could be considered to be 
political, we treated them differently 
from ordinary criminals. If we did not 
do so in every case I am sorry that we 
did not; but we laid down the principle 
that they ought to be treated differently 
from ordinary criminals, and that it was 
our intention so todo. Now, we did it 
with regard to Members of Parliament 
as well as others—and here, in reply to 
the conduct of the Government, I repu- 
diate and deprecate in the strongest 
words I can use the charge which has 
been brought against us all over the 
country, against all who sit on this side 
of the House, with certain well-known 
exceptions, that we have cut ourselves 
loose from the old liberal principle of 
not respecting one man any more than 
another. [‘‘ Hear, hear!”’] I hear that 
charge echoed by cheers of hon. Mem- 
bers opposite. We hear it said—— 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I must point out 
to the right hon. Gentleman that he is 
wandering very loosely from the Ques- 
tion before the Committee. 

Str GEORGE TREVELYAN : I was 
speaking on what appears to me—lI do 
not wish to dispute, Sir, but to explain 
—a most important question, the most 
important question of any in considera- 
tion of the salary of the Chief Seeretary 
—namely, the question of the wholesale 
imprisonment of Members of Parlia- 
ment. If you say, Sir, I am not to dis- 
cuss that question, I will drop it at once. 

Toe CHAIRMAN: The right hon. 
Gentleman is perfectly justified in criti- 
cizing the conduct of the Chief Secretary, 
but he is not justified in entering into a 
defence of his own action. 

Sir GEORGE TREVELYAN: At that 
moment, Sir, I was not at all defending 
myself, but the whole Party—everyone 
on this side of the House who can in any 
way be said to represent or sympathize 
with the justice of our charges against the 
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961 
Government in the wholesale imprison- 


ment of Members of Parliament. I con- 
ceive that if ever the charge may be made 
it may be made on the Vote for the salary 
of the Chief Secretary. The horror with 
which we regard the imprisonment of 
20, or as it will be in a few days 25, 
Members of Parliament is intimately 
allied with the sympathy which we 
have for the great mass of the Irish 
people. We have always protested 
against the punishment, as crimes, of 
offences which appear to us small 
offences, or excusable offences, or no 
offences at all, on the part of the com- 
mon people. We have never been want- 
ing in that respect, but it is worse when 
you come to their Representatives, for 
these Representatives are not only indi- 
viduals, but are the great mass of the 
people themselves, and when you im- 
prison aud insult these Representatives 
you imprison and insult the Irish people. 
Now, the —_ hon. Gentleman appa- 
rently noticed in the attacks that I di- 
rected against him in the country, I used 
especially to rely upon the fact that 
great numbers of people had been put 
in prison because they belonged to the 
National League, for supporting the 
proceedings of the National League, 
and for offences which were not offences 
before the Crimes Act was passed. 
Therefore the right hon. Gentleman 
found it necessary to find out some 
charge against our Government which 
would show that we were guilty of some 
action which we charged against him. 
Now, Sir, across the Table to-day he 
said, and said without rebuke from the 
Chair, that he had brought forward the 
case in which Mr. Macnamara had been 
imprisoned by me, and that I had made 
no reply. Now, if that charge is an 
idle one, or an improper one, it ought 
not to have been made in the House, 
and if it was made in the House it 
ought to be answered. ‘The right hon. 
Gentleman, speaking at Glasgow, said 
that— ; 

“Tn April 1882, when Sir George Trevelyan 
was Chief Secretary, a man named Macnamara 
was charged by the police with being a man of 
bad character and belonging to an illegal asso - 
ciation, and Sir George Trevelyan sent that 
man to prison.” 


Well, that was a personal charge. 


When the right hon. Gentleman made 
that charge against me at Glasgow, the 
audience hissed my name and laughed 
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at Macnamara’s being put in prison. 
Now, Iam very indifferent, I was going 
to say, to either of these two perform- 
ances, but when they are in combina- 
tion I am very indifferent to them in- 
deed, because I care little anywhere, 
and least of all in Glasgow, where my 
constituency is, about the cheers or about 
the hisses of men who laugh at Irish 
prisoners. Well now, what is the ans- 
wer to this precious personal charge— 
which is one of the only two personal 
charges the right hon. Gentleman, 
searching through the whole of our 
administration, can bring against me? 
Personally, the gist of the charge is that 
I put a man in prison on a certain date, 
whereas, as a matter of fact, I was not 
appointed Chief Secretary for Ireland 
until some time subsequently. The 
right hon. Gentleman oe that charge, 
and on my denying it he turns it into 
another charge and says, “‘ Oh, yes, but 
you are always thinking of yourself.” 
Sir, is this the manner in which the 
proprieties and fairnesses of debate are 
regarded on the other side of the 
House? If you do not want to have 
personal explanations which are not 
worthy of this House, then you should 
not have personal charges, and personal 
charges are not worthy of this House. 
To make an attack upon a man and 
then tell him that it proved that he 
is always thinking about himself be- 
cause he answers in the best way 
he can is, I think, pretty sharp prac- 
tice on the part of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. ell, I can say that I have 
learned a lesson from this day’s debate 
which I shall certainly take to heart. 
During the last year and a half the right 
hon. Gentleman, instead of defending 
his policy on the broad argument that 
it is conciliating Ireland and making 
the country happier and quieter, he de- 
fends it by picking out of the thousands 
of cases that occurred under other Go- 
vernments some one or two precedents. 
The lesson I should draw is that from 
this time forward I shall discuss every 
case relating to Ireland and to the right 
hon. Gentleman on its merits, and onits 
merits alone, as it has been very largely 
my custom to do, and never from this 
time will I answer any charge relating 
to myself or any other Member of the 
late Government. Before I sit down I 
want to say one word on a case which 
of all others appears to me the strongest 
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against the right hon. Gentleman and 
his Government. I have never as yet 
said one word about Mitchelstown, but 
I shall say a few sentences now, and 
then shall have taken my share of the 
debate and shall sit down. What is the 
real charge, the unanswered charge, 
and, as I believe it to be, the un- 
answerable charge against the right 
hon. Gentleman in the case of Mitchels- 
town ? The hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Belfast (Mr. Sexton), immediately 
after that melancholy occurrence, called 
the attention of the House to what 
had passed on one of the stages of 
the Appropriation Bill, and these are 
the words, in my opinion the very 
measured and grave and even courteous 
words, of the Member for Belfast— 

“In the days of Mr. Forster, in the days of 
Sir George Trevelyan, and Mr. Campbell- 
Bannerman, the course pursued was at least 
judicious and discreet, and nowhere was there 
any serious breach of the peace caused by the 
presence of a Government reporter. In every 
previous case, the Government, before a meet- 
ing was held, applied to the Committee, or the 
local promoters of the meeting, or some public 
man advertized to speak there—they applied to 
him by the Sub-Inspector, or the Head Con- 
stable, to provide accommodation for the Go- 
vernment reporter, and I am not aware of any 
case in which accommodation was refused or in 
which it was inadequate.” 


Nothing could be more quietly put than 
that. It required an answer, and this 
was the answer received— 

“The hon. Gentleman asks us whether we 
have in this case pursued what he describes as 
the invariable practico of former Governments 
—namely, whether we have gone to the gen- 
tlemen who called the meeting, and asked them 
to guarantee the safety of areporter. I do not 
know whether that has been the practice of 
previous Governments, but to lay it down as a 
canon which no Government shall outstep that 
the very persons to judge of whose conduct the 
Government are to send a police reporter are 
to be approached in an attitude of humility, and 
asked whether they can guarantee the reporter's 
safety, appears to me to be a most monstrous 
and unheard of proposition.” 

These words were spoken within a very 
few days of the occurrence at Mitchels- 
town. The right hon. Gentleman must 
have seen what would be the natural 
consequence of such a policy. It was 
entirely owing to thrusting the reporter 
through the crowded meeting that the 
tumult was incited, and the right hon. 
Gentleman had stated, and stated in the 
House of Commons, that the policy of 
thrusting the reporter through thecrowd, 
instead of asking quietly that he should 
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be allowed to take his place upon the 
latform, was aright policy, and there. 


ore, by implication, a policy which should 

be pursued in the future. Now, Sir, on 
our side of the House I take we mostly 
regard that as a most reckless policy. 
We think that to refuse to make an ar- 
rangement which will obviate very great 
danger and certainly very great disorder, 
because you will notstoop to be courteous 
to these people, to judge of whose conduct 
the right hon. Gentleman says the Go- 
vernment are sending these police re- 
porters, or, in other words, the vast 
majority of the people of Ireland, is a 
most dangerous and reckless policy, and 
I must say that until these words are 
unsaid it is idle to talk of these words 
being ancient history. It is idle to talk 
of this being old history until this policy 
is repented of. The words that the Go- 
vernment will not stoop to ask that a 
reporter may be allowed to take his 
place on the platform—until they are 
unsaid, and until that policy is disowned, 
the blame for the Mitchelstown disaster 
must rest at the door of the right hon. 
Gentleman and the Government to which 
he belongs. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The right 
hon. Gentleman has complained of me 
because I said that to lay down that the 
Government were to ask the conveners 
of a meeting for leave before they sent a 
reporter to take notes of that meeting was 
acanon that could not be maintained. 
Does he maintain the contrary of that pro- 
position ? Does he maintain that, be the 
meeting as illegal as it might, even be 
its object to intimidate the peaceful in- 
habitants of a district, it is still the in- 
evitable duty of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to ask the conveners of that meet- 
ing, whether they will or will not per- 
mit a reporter to take notes upon which 
notes subsequently these very persons 
may have to be prosecuted ? 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: The Police Code 
states that the conveners of a meeting 
shall be approached in that way—this 
is in the Code. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: It is not in 
the Code. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I say it is in 
the Code. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I refer to the 
illegal conveners of an illegal meet- 


ing. 
Sim GEORGE TREVELYAN : No, 
no. 
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985 
Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Then read 


out my words. I said that usually it 
might be expedient to allow this to be 
done, but that the illegal conveners of 
an illegal meeting of necessity and under 
all circumstances were to be taken into 
consultation by the Government before 
a police reporter is allowed to attend the 
meeting, is a doctrine which I cannot 
admit and never will admit. The right 
hon. Gentleman had spoken with much 
more interest and authority as to the 
transaction connected with Lord Spencer 
to which the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. 
Gladstone) had called attention to, 
sending the hon. and learned Member 
for the Harbour Division of Dublin (Mr. 
T. C. Harrington) to prison. .It appeared 
from the right hon. Gentleman’s state- 
ment that all Lord Spencer’s difficulties 
arose from the fact that he consulted 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Derby (Sir William Harcourt) on a 

int of law. It was needless to say 
that the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Derby had led Lord Spencer 
astray; and, whilst the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Derby appears 
to have been guilty of grossly irregular 
conduct in giving this advice, Lord 
Spencer seems to have been guilty of 
no less irregular conduct in accepting it. 
The right hon. Gentleman, so far as he 
(Mr. A. J. Balfour) had understood him, 
had tried to persuade the House that 
Lord Spencer had acted with the Prisons 
Board in relaxing the punishment of 
the hon. and learned Member for the 
Harbour Division of Dublin; but Lord 
Spencer did not act with the Prisons 
Board. It might be that Lord Spencer 
employed one of the members of the 
Prisons Board to carry out his behest, but 
there was no official communication with 
the Prisons Board, nor would the Prisons 
Board have agreed to the relaxation of 
the punishment which Lord Spencer, 
acting upon his own authority, appeared 
to have directed the Governor of Galway 
Gaol to make. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland): How does the right hon. 
Gentleman know that ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I know it. 
I observe that the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for the Bridgeton Division 
of Glasgow (Sir George Trevelyan) 
quoted, as Lord Spencer’s justification, 
the Statute reli.ting to the management 
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of prisoners passed in the year 1877. 
But even if that Act is capable of the 
interpretation put upon it by the right 
hon. @cathonn, Thich i deny, Sis 
argument would inevitably led to the 
conclusion that the Lord Lieutenant in 
Ireland and the Home Seeretary in 
England could interfere not merely to 
mitigate but to increase the punishment 
of prisoners. If that is the interpreta- 
tion to be placed upon that Statute I 
maintain that the Statute entirely 
destroys all regularity and justice in the 
matter of prison management. It 
renders the punishment of a prisoner 
not a question of law, not a question to 
be determined by the Court, by Judge 
and Jury or Magistrate, but a question 
to be determined at the goodwill and 
leasure of the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
and and the Home Secretary of England 
for the time being. So much for the 
interpretation the right hon. Gentleman 
puts upon this Statute, but even so inter- 
preted the Statute does not bear out 
Lord Spencer’s conduct. The Act says : 
‘*Such Board should, subject to such 
direction as the Lord Lieutenant may 
give.” Yes, but in this case the Lord 
Lieutenant never gave directions to 
the Prisons Board. The noble Lord 
first misinterpreted the Statute and 
then did not obey the Statute so mis- 
interpreted. Theright hon. Gentleman, 
therefore, I think, was most ill-advised 
in raising this question, for he did not 
succeed in defending Lord Spencer, and 
what he said has only served to give me 
an opportunity of pointing out even more 
clearly than before the error of Lord 
Spencer’s policy. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman quoted the old traditions of the 
Liberal Party for carrying out the 
mitigation of sentences on prisoners 
whom he describes as political. I do 
not know whether these are the old 
traditions of the Liberal Party, but, at 
any rate, they are not the traditions of 
the right hon. Gentleman himself when 
he was in Office. I do not know whe- 
ther now, as then, he represents the 
traditions of the Liberal Party, but I 
will read him for his own instruction, 
what he said, not in the abstract or a 
general proposition, but in regard to the 
very case of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for the Harbour Division of Dublin. 
The right hon. Gentleman says this is a 
political case which, in conformity with 
the traditions of the Liberal Party, they 
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treated in a different way to the manner 
in which they had treated other cases ; 
but what did the right hon. Gentleman 
say in regard to this imprisonment on 
February 27, 1883 ?— 

‘*Mr. Trevetyan: I cannot admit that Mr. 

Harrington has been convicted of a political 
offence.’’ 
I am afraid the old traditions of the 
Liberal Party fare very badly in the 
hands of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the Bridgeton Division of 
Glasgow. The right hon. Gentleman 
stated in his speeci that it was a mon- 
strous thing that ‘rish Members and 
other Members of Parliament should be 
imprisoned. It appears to afflict his 
soul very greatly; bat I observe that 
when he represented tne then traditions 
of the Liberal Party, on March 9, 1883, 
he said— 

‘* The Government of the day were extremely 
sorry that they had to proceed against anyone 
for what they said politically. They, however, 
considered that they were bound in the interests 
of public safety to prosecute these hon. Gentle- 
men amongst others.” 


The fact of a man being a Member of 
Parliament was in itself a double reason 
for proceeding against him. 

Sm GEORGE TREVELYAN : How 
many did we prosecute ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Oh! the 
right hon. Gentleman seems to think 
that it was a double reason for prose- 
cuting one or two, but not for prose- 
cuting three or four. With this quota- 
tion from the quondam utterances of the 
ex-Chief Secretary for Ireland, I leave 
to the consideration of the Committee 
the “old traditions of the Liberal 
Party.” 

Mr. T. M. HEALY said, there was 
just one weak point in the illusion of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary to the utterances of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
Bridgeton Division of Glasgow, and 
it was this—as a matter of fact, the 
right hon, Gentleman the Member for 
the Bridgeton Division never attacked 
any Member of Parliament. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
Brigdeton Division had not imprisoned 
any Member of Parliament. His (Mr. 


T. M. Healy’s) hon. and learned Friend | g 


the Member for the Harbour Division of 
Dublin was not a Member of Parliament 
when prosecuted, but was elected to 
Parliament whilst in prison, and Mr. 
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Gilhooly was not in Parliament when 
prosecuted, but was elected on coming 
out of prison. In fact, with the single 
exception of himself (Mr. T. M. Healy) 
there was not a single Member of Par- 
liament prosecuted during the term of 
Office of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the Bridgeton Division, and 
he (Mr. T. M. Healy) was made a first- 
class misdemeanant, But he did not rise 
for the purpose of labouring this discus- 
sion between the two Front Benches. 
The Irish Party were always between 
the upper and nether millstones in this 
House. The two Front Benches were 
always attacking each other over what 
they had done when they had been in 
Office. The Irish Party had never been 
in Office, and he could assure the Com- 
mittee that it was all the same to them 
whether they weredissected by a Liberal 
or a Conservative Government ; but he 
thought the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary would have been much 
better advised. when making his obser- 
vations, if he had referred to the rules 
and regulations which guided the conduct 
of the police. No one admired the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary as 
an artist of imagination more than he 
(Mr. T. M. Healy) did, because he knew 
the right hon. Gentleman could get up 
in that House and say anything, just as 
in Ireland he could go to the Castle and 
doanything. He would ask the House 
to remember what the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had said a minute or two ago 
on the subject of these meetings. The 
right hon, Gentleman had said that the 
Government could not be expected to go 
hat in hand to those who got up illegal 
demonstrations, and ask for permis- 
sion to send a reporter upon the plat- 
form. The right hon. Gentleman must 
have a very pour memory. He (Mr. 
T, M. Healy) had asked his attention 
some months ago to the Code, and on 
quoting this Code he (Mr. T. M. Healy) 
would ask the Committee whether the 
right hon, Gentleman was well ad- 
vised in the remarks he had just made, 
Section 11,102 said :— 

‘* Whenever any public meeting ’’—observe, 
it said ‘‘any public meeting,” not ‘‘ some 
public meeting,” but “ any public meeting,” 
ood, bad, or indifferent—‘“ is announced, it is 
the duty of the officer of constabulary within 
whose district such meeting is to be held to be 
= thereat, or, if that is impracticable, to 

epute another constable in plain clothes for 
the purpose of taking notes of any inflam- 
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matory lan that may be used. This duty, 
however, is to be performed with discretion.” 
This was precisely what was not done at 
Mitchelstown. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Mid Lothian was 
attacked for exaggeration on this 
matter, but he (Mr. T. M. Healy) 
thought the right hon. Gentleman had 
not gone far enough, because he did not 
seem to be aware, sometimes owing no 
doubt to the multiplicity and importance 
of the duties he had to perform, of the 
entire strength of the case against the 
Government. The Code went on to 
say— 

‘« In cases where a shorthand writer is sent 
to take notes at a meeting, the promoters thereof 
should be asked to provide him with a place on 
the platform. If this be not accorded, he must 
take the best position available.”’ 


Well, he (Mr. T. M. Healy) would ask 
the Committee to contrast this Official 
Rule of the Irish police with the state- 
ment of the right hon, Gentleman that 
the police, forsooth, could not go hat in 
hand to the conveners of one of these 
illegal meetings, and ask for permission 
to send a reporter on to the platform. 
The funny thing about this rule was 
that it was not in existence in 
1881 or 1882, and was only put 
into the Code about 12 months be- 
fore the Mitchelstown assembly, and, 
therefore, he might say was put in the 
Code under the auspices of right hon. 
Gentleman the present Chief Secretary 
himself. It was in the face of this rule 
that in the Mitchelstown case the police 
had endeavoured to get their reporter to 
the front by forcing themselves like a 
wedge into the crowd. In that way 
they had broken up the meeting. Even 
after the Mitchelstown meeting he (Mr. 
T. M. Healy) had several times known 
the police to come to the promoters of 
meetings, not hat in hand, for he had 
never seen a policeman except with his 
hat on his head, but come to them and 
ask for permission to send a reporter on 
the page 7 Anyone of common sense 
would do that, and yet, with the Code 
staring him in the face, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary could get 
up and say that to make this applica- 
tion to the promoters of meetings was a 
canon he could not subscribe to. What 
was the House to think of a right hon. 
Gentleman who would do that? Why, 
it seemed to him (Mr. T. M. Healy), 
that in this House it was safe to do 
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anything. A more ignorant Body of 
men than the Members composing it he 
had never met. They could say any- 
thing about Ireland, they could do any- 
thing about Ireland, and he really 
believed if the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary were to get up at that 
Table and say that the Irish people were 
blacks, as Lord Salisbury might very 
easily say, and that they practised 
polygamy and polyandry, Members 
opposite would pretend to believe the 
statements, and go down to Primrose 
League meetings and announce it as 
Gospel. What he admired about the 
right hon. Gentleman most was, that from 
the first moment that the right hon. 
Gentleman got up at the Table to make 
an important speech on the Coercion 
Bill, he had always disregarded facts, 
and sailed boldly into the broad ocean 
of imagination. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman was right in this. If he (Mr. T. 
M. Healy) were in his position, and if 
he had, like him, to deal with a lot of 
ignoramuses, he should do the very same 
thing. Why should the right hon. 
Gentleman bother himself with facts ? 
The right hon. Gentleman had a faculty 
for saying smart things, and that was 
all hon. Gentlemen opposite wanted. 
They thought the Irish Question was 
settled when the Irish Secretary dropped 
a little drop of vitriol on some sensitive 
Irish heart. That was all they wanted. 
They wanted to be made to laugh at Irish 
misery; they thought that government 
was a sort of joke. They went towarwith 
a light heart. If they had to deal with 
an Emin Pasha expedition, or with the 
Congo, or some similar question, each 
Member opposite would cram himself for 
the debate; but when the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary got up at 
the Table and made a statement, what- 
ever its character, they were without 
information on the point themselves, and 
they were willing to believe whatever 
he said. He (Mr. T. M. Healy) had 
heard the right hon. Gentleman make 
statements that evening about Ireland 
which had positively raised his hair on 
end. They were, however, just as 
good for the majority of the House 
as if they had been true; and the 
right hon. Gentleman showed a proper 
contempt for the House, and treated it 
with just as much respect as it deserved. 
Allow him to show the Committee how 
the right hon. Gentleman treated his 
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own word. He would not go into the 
Mitchelstown occurrence, or anything of 
that sort, but would deal with a matter 
in connection with an Island in the West 
of Ireland. Last year the Irish Members 
had brought to the notice of the right 
hon. Gentleman the case of a Magistrate 
in the Isle of Achill, Mr. Vesey Stoney, 
who had been found guilty of peculating 
money intrusted to him under the Emi- 
grationclauses. Theright hon.Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary on that occasion ad- 
mitted that Mr. Vesey Stoney had been 
guilty of a great dereliction of duty, and 
possibly of something more. Mr. Stoney 
was the only magistrate in the district 
in which he lived, and he was the land- 
lord, and practically master of the souls 
and bodies of a Gaelic-speaking people. 
The right hon. Gentleman had said that 
he would forward a report which had 
been received in the case from the 
Government Inspector to the Law Offi- 
cers of the Crown, although he doubted 
whether a criminal prosecution would 
lie against him. This person was accused 
of using the funds of the Government 
supplied under the Emigration clauses 
for emigrating his own tenants in order 
to grab their land and destroy their 
tenant-right. An Inspector, an honest 
man, was sent down to make inquiries, 
and he found that in the case of one Mary 
Moran Mr. Vesey Stoney had impro- 
perly emigrated her ; in fact, Mr. Stoney 
confessed that he had weakly, but 
knowingly, consented to the emigration 
of this person, who was not eligible 
for assistance under the measure. 
The right hon. Gentleman was called 
upon to make good what was under- 
stood to be his position in regard to Mr. 
Stoney ; and, by calling for his removal 
from the Bench, Irish Members were 
“‘ forcing an open door”’—they had no 
other position. But they were stopped 
in the middle of debate, and, so far as 
they knew, the right hon. Gentleman had 
never uttered a word of expostulation 
on the subject to the Lord Chancellor— 
his Colleague in the Cabinet—for allow- 
ing Mr. Stoney to continue to sit on the 
Bench, the only man to whom these 
miserable Gaelic-speaking people could 
go for justice, and who had been found 
guilty of corruption in the discharge of 
his magisterial duties. Why, it would 
seem that a man had only to say he was 
Boycotted or that he was a Loyalist, and 
if he had sinned against the Holy Ghost 
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he would be retained in office. Why, 
he believed that in the ~~ made to 
the Lord Lieutenant on behalf of Dr. 
Cross, who murdered his wife, one 
ground seized as a plea for mercy was 
that Dr. Cross was a Boyecotted man. 
As if that could affect a charge against 
a man of poisoning his wife. Mr. Stoney 
wrote to the Lord Chancellor, and he 
went into the transaction with this 
woman. He said— 


“In no way did I desire any profit, directly 
or indirectly, in the matter.” 


Of course, grabbing her father’s land 
was a mere trifle. That was a pecuniary 
loss, just as the noble Lord the First 
Lord of the Admiralty (Lord George 
Hamilton) said his brother suffered a 
pecuniary loss by pocketing £200,000 
under Lord Ashbourne’s Act. Mr. 
Stoney went on— 

** Accounting for the hatred, spleen, and 
venom the Nationalists have shown to me, 
some of which may be seen from the police 
reports for the last few years, is the fact that I 
am the only magistrate free to do his daty, the 
only local Justice west of Newport in three 
Petty Sessions,’’— 


Yes, he was the only local Justice in 
three Petty Sessions, this corrupt offi- 
cial !— 

‘‘and if they could banish me, the law of the 
National League would have full sway.” 


Well, he did not pour this tale in vain 
into the sympathetic bosom of Lord 
Ashbourne; and here was what Lord 
Ashbourne said in reply—observe how 
judicial it was, how fairly in sentiment, 
how full towards Irish peasants of what 
Lord Dufferin in India called the 
“august impartiality of British rule.” 
Lord Ashbourne said— 

‘The Inspector does not appear to have 

come to the conclusion that you were influenced 
by the surrender of the land, though the coinci- 
dence was plainly open to grave suspicion ; but 
he thought the first charge substantiated, and 
misconduct must be attributed.” 
This was the man who had dismissed 
members from the Commission of the 
Peace and from the office of Sheriff for 
making speeches, who had dismissed a 
Justice for presiding at a Land League 
meeting. 

‘‘In permitting Mary Moran to emigrate 
you contravened the directions of the Local 
Government Board, which you had no power 
to vary or infringe. Even assuming you yielded 
to the girl's cries and entreaties, and acted 
under impulse in the emergency, still it re- 
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mains you had knowledge, and exposed your- 
self to the charge of misconduct and a clear 
dereliction of duty.” 

Here could be imagined the tears fall- 
ing from Lord Ashbourne’s eyes and 
blistering the paper. 

‘**A man in your responsible position has 
no right to yield to weakness; and when, 
from any motive, he falters in his duty, he 
must be prepared not only for harsh criticism, 
but direct rebuke. His Lordship feels your 
conduct is open to serious observation, and 
that the rebuke he is bound to administer will 
make you more careful in future in the dis- 
charge of your duties.” 

So this man was allowed to remain the 
only magistrate in three Petty Sessional 
Divisions. Then the right hon. Gentle- 
man said he was not going to dismiss 
this man, that cases had occupied the 
Superior Courts day after day, and if 
men were dismissed for a mistake in 
point of law, how could public servants 
be expected to serve their country. But 
he (Mr. T. M. Healy) would not be 
diverted from this case of a man who 
had fobbed the public money, who had 
gota girl to emigrate, seized the land, 
let it again, pocketed the rent, and this 
man he showed up in the light of day, 
when the right hon. Gentleman stopped 
the debate last year, and then it was 
found he left the whole matter to the 
Lord Chancellor, saying it was not in his 
Department. This was the august im- 
partiality of British rule! The object 
of Government rule in Ireland seemed 
to be to herass and annoy the people as 
much as possible, and then to hold up 
hands in horror because outrages were 
committed. The people were treated as 
enomies of society and the human race, 
and then there was astonishment be- 
cause the people revenged themselves in 
theirown way. No doubt this Robert 
Vesey Stoney would attend before the 
Commission on a subpoena from Zhe 
Times, as a witness against Irish Mem- 
bers for crimes and misdemeanours. 
These were the mean and malicious 
agents of the Government in Ireland, 
whose conduct had the effect of keeping 
up the hatred and horror of the people 
for British rule. He took his stand 
upon this case of Mr. Stoney. This man 
had been caught. That was the only 
difference between him and his fellows. 
Barrett was caught stealing money 
under Lord Ashbourne’s Act. White, 


again, in another instance ; but still the 
Government stuck to such men, em- 
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ployed them and called them as with 
nesses, and arraigned Irish Members 
upon their testimony. When the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary 
took high moral ground, he (Mr. T. M. 
Healy) declined to soar into those re- 
gions; he preferred to confine him- 
self to small details of administration, 
and so form a judgment of what 
administration was likely to be in other 
Departments. Having heard what he 
ell seul, knowing what they did of the 
circumstances from public evidence, he 
would ask Englishmen, was a man who 
did as the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary did, likely to conciliate 
the opinions of 5,000,000 of Her Ma- 
jesty’s subjects who experienced only the 
worst features of British rule? 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.” —( Mr. Wil- 
liam O’ Brien.) 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, of course 
he quite recognised that on this Vote for 
the Chief Secretary’s salary a general 
discussion of the administration in Ire- 
land might be taken, and it was on the 
understanding that the great debate 
should take place on this Vote that he 
agreed to the Motion. He believed he 
was not wrong in saying that, technically 
speaking, a good deal of the discussion 
during the night, if not out of Order, 
had come very near being out of Order. 
He did not complain of it; far from it. 
But if he might illustrate his meaning, 
a good deal of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman’s comments had been directed 
to the conduct of the Lord Chancellor, 
and was, therefore, not connected with 
this Vote. He did not complain; he 
only pointed this out, and hoped it would 
be understood that every question that 
had been raised on this Vote would not 
be raised again on other Votes to 
which they were relevant. In that 
hope, and in the hope that the 
discussion might close early on the 
morrow, he agreed to the Motion. He 
understood there was a general disposi- 
tion to conclude the discussion to-morrow 
night. | Cries of “‘ No, no!” “ Certainly 
not.” } Of course he only spoke from 
information through the ordinary chan- 
nels, and understood the desire had been 
expressed in all quarters, and on that 
understanding he consented to the 
Motion. 
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Mr. JOHN MORLEY (Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne) said, of course on both sides 
there was a feeling that the debate on 
one item ought not to be indefinitely 
prolonged, and he ventured to hope that 
there would not be an unreasonable 
amount of discussion on the morrow. 
He hoped, however, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman did not mean to convey that the 
Committee were not to go into other 
Irish Votes, even to considerable length. 
He was perfectly certain there were other 
topics to be raised, besides some that 
had only lightly been touched upon that 
night, and it was impossible to expect 
a very early termination of debate. 

Question put, and agreed to. 

Resolution to be reported Zo-morrow. 


Committee also report Progress ; to sit 
again 7o-morrow. 


PATENTS, DESIGNS, AND TRADE 
MARKS BILL [ZLords).—[Brux 348.] 
(Sir Michael Hicks- Beach.) 
CONSIDERATION. 


Order for Consideration, as amended, 
read. 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp Wesster) (Isle of Wight), said 
there was a clause upon which a question 
turned whether the Bill should extend 
to the Channel Islands, and one or two 
other matters that required considera- 
tion. He was not prepared to deal with 
those points at present, and suggested 
the Bill should be deferred. 


Consideration, as amended, deferred 
till Zo-morrow. 


DIVISIONAL MAGISTRATES (IRELAND) 
BILL.—[Brtz 374.] 

(Mr. Jackson, Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Mr. Arthur Balfour.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order for resuming Adjourned Debate 
on Second Reading [10th August] read. 


Tue SEORETARY to tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson) (Leeds, N.) said, 
he hoped the House would agree to the 
second reading. The Bill made no 
alteration in the number or salaries of 
Divisional Magistrates. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) 
said, he would remind the hon. Gentle- 
man that Irish Members had reason in 
connection with this subject to be dis- 
satisfied with the answers they had 
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Bilt. 
received in reference to Captain Plunkett. 
Waiting about the Law Courts, he might 
as well be at home, and Irish Members 
were anxious he should be. 

Debate further adjourned till To- 
morrow. 
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COMPANIES CLAUSES CONSOLIDATION 
ACT (1845) AMENDMENT BILL. 
CONSIDERATION OF LORDS’ AMENDMENTS, 


Order for Consideration of Lords’ 
Amendments read. 

Mr. A. H. DYKE AOLAND (York, 
W. R., Rotherham) said, this Bill had 
passed both Houses. It provided for 
allowing signatures by proxy at public 
meetings of companies. The Lords had 
made Amendments. 

Objection being taken, 

Mr. A. H. DYKE ACLAND said, he 
would like to know what it was an 
hon. Member objected to. [‘*‘ Order, 
order! ’’} 


Consideration of Lords’ Amendments 
deferred till To-morrow. 


House adjourned at ten minutes 
after One o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Tuesday, 4th December, 1888. 


MINUTES. ]—Pvustic Brrs—Second Reading— 
Land Purchase (Ireland) (293). 
Select Uommittee — Report — Land Transfer 


[No. 294]. 
Committee — Report — Public Health Acts 


Amendment (Buildings in Streets) (283). 
Report—Land ‘Transfer * (21-295); Municipal 
Funds (Ireland) * (290-296) ; Sea Fisheries 
Regulations * (291). 
Third Reading—Oaths (272); Statute Law Re- 
vision (No. 2) * (258), and passed. 


OATHS BILL.—(No. 272.) 
(The Earl Spencer.) 
THIRD READING. 

Order of the Day for the Third Read- 
ing, read. 

Moved,‘ That the Bill be now read 3°.” 
—(The Earl Spencer.) 

Lorpv ADDINGTON said, he wished 
to address a few words to their Lord- 
ships before the Bill was read a third 
time. It was said that the measure 
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was the result of a compromise effected 
in the other House and that it was to 
settle a question which had been long 
and unhappily discussed. He held, 
however, that it would not settle the 
matter, because the subject was one 
which was not capable of being com- 
promised. They could not compromise 
a question of religious principle, and 
it so happened that religious principle 
was the life and soul of this matter. 
He thought it would be a dangerous 
thing to admit the principle into legisla- 
tion that a person who had a personal 
religious aversion to a law should not 
be required to obey it. If personal 
religious aversion to pay taxes ensured 
exemption, the consequences would be 
serious to the Exchequer. He could 
not, and it was evident that their 
Lordships did not agree with the Most 
Rev. Primate on this point. He would 
have preferred to make the Bill one for 
Members of Parliament only, and that 
all should be required to affirm, but 
his suggestion was rejected on a former 
occasion. In his opinion the Bill, as it 
now stood, will fail to give satisfaction 
on either side. On the side of the 
Christian man the arrangement was not 
satisfactory, and those who had moved 
first in the matter were of opinion that 
it was not a good settlement of the law, 
recognizing as it did the odious principle 
of inquiry into the religious opinion of 
the individual. The Bill would leave 
nothing settled; it was nothing more 
than an armed truce. Regarding the Bill 
as a serious calamity and a retrograde 
step in civilization, he should object to 
its being read a third time. 

Motion agreed to; Bill read 3* accord- 
ingly. 

On Question? That the Bill do pass, 

Lorp FITZGERALD said, he rose to 
move an Amendment, but in doing so 
did not seek to narrow the effect of the 
Bill. When the measure was intro- 
duced in ‘another place” by Mr. 
Bradlaugh, the form of the first clause 
was this— 

“ Every person objecting to be sworn shall 
be at liberty to make a solemn affirmation in- 
stead of an oath.” 

That was clear language which he 
would be prepared to accept, in order, 
once and for all, to terminate this con- 
troversy. But it was said there was 
undue generality in those words, and 
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that danger was likely to arise if they 
were sanctioned by the Legislature. 
After some difficulty, what was called a 
compromise in regard to the language 
of the Bill was suggested. The Soli- 
citor General and Mr. Bradlaugh were 
the negotiators, and the very objection- 
able language of the Bill as it now stood 
was said to be the invention of the Soli- 
citor General. It had been urged that 
the compromise ought not now to be in- 
terfered with in the slightest degree. 
Compromise with whom? The Govern- 
ment neither resisted, nor supported, 
nor took up the Bill; and if a compro- 
mise on a question of that kind could be 
admitted, he denied the right of the 
House of Commons to bind their Lord- 
ships’ House by it. The words, how- 
ever, that were substituted for Mr. 
Bradlaugh’s original words were— 

“ Every person, upon objecting to be sworn, 
and stating as the ground of such objection 
either that he has no religious belief, or that 
the taking of an oath is contrary to his re- 
ligious belief, shall be permitted to make his 
solemn affirmation.” 


The words to which he now took excep- 
tion were those in which it was said that 
the person coming in to take the benefit 
of the Bill was to state ‘that he had no 
religious belief.” Those words could 
only mean that the person to be excused 
from taking the oath was on every occa- 
sion when he took the benefit of the Act 
to blazon out to the public that he was 
an Atheist—a total disbeliever in the 
existence of Almighty God or of an 
Supreme Being having power to punis 
here or hereafter. There could be no 
doubt of the meaning of the words ob- 
jected to. They must be taken to mean 
absolute infidelity, for our wise Common 
Law received the oath of every man, no 
matter what his country or his creed, or 
in what form he desired to be sworn, 
provided that he believed in the ex- 
istence of some Supreme Being having 

wer to punish here or hereafter. The 

ill was not necessary save for absolute 
Atheists, and he did not object to relieve 
them, but he did strongly condemn the 
manner in which it was proposed to do 
so. The Amendment, therefore, which 
he desired to move was in Olause 1, 
lines 6 and 7, to leave out ‘‘ that he has 
no religious belief or,” and in line 7, 
after ‘belief,’ to insert ‘‘or to his 
moral convictions.” The clause would 
then run— 
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“« Every person, upon objecting to be sworn, 

and stating asthe ground of his objection either 
that the taking of an oath is contrary to his 
religious belief or to his moral convictions, 
shall be permitted to make his solemn affirma- 
tion.” 
He apprehended that that alteration 
would not reduce the relief given by the 
Bill, while it would have a very great 
effect in taking from the face of the 
measure those most objectionable words, 
‘“‘he has no religious belief,” which 
might foree persons who were unbe- 
lievers to become also hypocrites, and go 
through the form of taking an oath at- 
testing a Supreme God in whose exis- 
tence they did not believe in order to 
avoid the obloquy of publicly declaring 
themselves to be Atheists. He might 
be asked what was the meaning of 
‘*moral convictions.” The words con- 
templated the case of everyone who was 
convinced by moral reasoning that the 
taking of an oath was an objectionable 
or bad act. He begged to move his 
Amendment. 


Amendment moved, in Clause 1, lines 
6 and 7, leave out (‘‘ that he has no re- 
ligious belief or’’), and in line 7, after 
(“belief”), insert (‘‘or to his moral 
convictions.” )—( The Lord Fitzgerald.) 


Eart SPENCER said, he felt almost 
ashamed to trouble their Lordships 
again on this Bill. No doubt the Bill 
did not originally contain the words to 
which his noble and learned friend 
objected. They were accepted in another 
— from the other side, and inserted 

ecause it was believed by the pro- 
moters of the measure that it would 
otherwise have been impossible to carry 
it through the House. The noble and 
learned Lord said their Lordships were 
not bound by the compromise arrived at 
in the other House. He quite agreed 
in that, but he submitted that they 
ought to take into consideration the 
views strongly expressed by men on 
both sides in favour of the Bill as it now 
stood ; and if such an alteration as the 
noble and learned Lord now proposed 
would cause the Bill to be lost in another 
place, he thought that although they 
were not legally bound by the compro- 
mise that had been made, they were 
morally required to have some regard to 
it. Heshared the opinion of his noble 
and learned friend, that the views of a 
person without religious belief should 
not be blazoned forth, but there were 


Lord Fitzgerald 
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many persons who wished that those 
views should be known before a man 
took part in an act in a Court of Justice. 
He thought a nice point might~arise as 
to the meaning of the words “ moral 
conviction.” He did not know what 
might be said as to the legal interpreta- 
tion of the word “moral.” Had the 
word an independent signification of its 
own, and could anything be moral which 
was not religious? He was afraid an 
argument of that kind might be raised, 
and then the whole object of the Bill 
would be lost, and those persons who 
had no religious belief would be ex- 
cluded as they had hitherto been under 
the present state of the law. In those 
circumstances, he must appeal to their 
Lordships, without labouring the 
argument any further, to resist the 
Amendment of his noble and learned 
Friend, and allow the Bill now to pass 
in the form in which it came from the 
Lower House. 


Amendment negatived ; Bill passed. 


LAND CHARGES REGISTRATION AND 
SEARCHES BILL. 
CONSIDERATION OF COMMONS’ AMEND- 
MENTS. 

Lorpv HOBHOUSE, in moving that 
the Commons’ Amendments to this Bill 
be considered, said, that the Bill carried 
out a useful reform mueh appreciated by 
the legal profession. There were one 
or two verbal Amendments which he 
desired to make, consequential upon the 
alterations made in the House of Oom- 
mons. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Commons’ Amend- 
ments be now considered.”’—( Lord Hob- 
house.) 


Motion agreed to. 


Commons’ Amendments considered and 
agreed to. 


Consequential Amendments made; 
and the Bill returned to the Commons. 


LAND PURCHASE (IRELAND) BILL. 
(The Lord Chancellor of Ireland.) 
(No. 293.) SECOND READING, 

Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR or IRE- 
LAND (Lord AsHsovane), in moving 
that the Bill be now read a second time, 
said: My Lords, when, a little over 
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three years ago, your Lordships were 

leased to assent to the passing of the 
Band Purchase Bill for Ireland, it was 
earnestly hoped by the Government that 
it would prove at all events a work- 
able Bill. The machinery of the Bill 
was simple, and it was proposed that it 
should be worked in a not ambitious 
way by Commissioners appointed for 
the purpose, and a sum of £5,000,000, 
not extravagant but deemed to be suffi- 
cient for the occasion, was granted by 
the nation for the working of the mea- 
sure. The Bill was presented to your 
Lordships and the country as an experi- 
ment worthy of your Lordships’ accept- 
ance and worthy of a fair and reason- 
able trial. So many experiments had 
been tried before in reference to land 
purchase that it was unwise to speak in 
terms of over-confidence of what might 
be the future of the Bill. The idea of 
purchase in reference to Irish land, 
carried out by State aid and encourage- 
ment, was not a new one. Oarefully 
and well considered clauses for that pur- 
pose were placed in the Land Act of 
1870, and they are honourably known 
by the great name of Mr. Bright, around 
whose sick bed at the present moment 
centres so much of the respectful and 
affectionate sympathy of the nation. 
For reasons which it is not necessary 
that I should examine now, that Bill and 
the clauses to which I have referred 
were not attended with that measure of 
success to which they were entitled. 
Again an effort was made with the same 
good intention in the Land Act of 1881 ; 
and again, from no fault of the clauses, 
they failed to attract any great measure 
of success; in fact, they were used only 
to a very limited extent indeed. In 
1884, in the time of the late Govern- 
ment, a Bill was introduced in the 
House of Commons by Sir George 
Trevelyan, proposing a grant of 
£20,000,000, not more than £5,000,000 
of which should be advanced in any 
single year, provided that a local gua- 
ranteeshould be given. That Bill never 
passed beyond the stage of being a Bill. 
It was unable to survive the criticisms 
which were made upon the nature and 
the character of the security proposed — 
the local guarantee. I shall not discuss 
those pro I am sure they were 


honestly proposed ; but the criticisms 
made at the time showed that there 
was no prospect of carrying the Bill, 
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and that, if carried, it was not likely to 
be worked out without considerable 
friction. Then came the Purchase Bill 
of 1885. That Bill was framed on 
simple and plain principles intelligible 
to all. It was purely voluntary in its 
character. If the tenant did not like it 
he had only to say so; if the landlord 
did not wish to avail himself of it he 
need not doso. I believe that any mea- 
sure of success which has attended the 
Bill of 1885 was owing to the fact that 
it was so entirely voluntary. One other 
reason which earned for that Bill the 
success it has so largely achieved is the 
fact that it obviously held out, with 
transparent plainness, an inducement to 
the tenant to purchase, and the tenant, 
no matter how dull, no matter how un- 
educated, could see at a glance what 
was his present and what would be his 
future position—that the Bill would dis- 
tinctly benefit him in a pecuniary way 
and his property as well. That was a 
circumstance which, I venture to think, 
substantially contributed to the success 
of the measure. I believe the Bill, asa 
whole, is more advantageous to the ten- 
ants than the landlords; and I am sur- 
prised that that consideration has not 
put to silence the objection so often 
urged by those professing to make a 
calm review of the working of the Bill 
that it may be regarded as a Landlords’ 
Relief Bill. The £5,000,000 granted in 
1885 are gone. More money is needed, 
and therefore I now move the second 
reading of this Bill. The nation has a 
right to ask for, and has a right to get, 
a full account of the working of the Act 
of 1885 and of the expenditure of the 
nation’s money. But the Government 
and those who were responsible for the 
working of the Act have a right to ask 
that the Act should be taken on its 
merits, and, if it is proved that it has 
been a successful measure, if the man- 
agement and the administration of the 
Act can run the gauntlet of the keenest 
and most searching criticism, it is not 
too much to ask that the further in- 
stalment of £5,000,000 which has now 
been granted by the House of Com- 
mons should be given frankly, openly, 
and ungrudingly, as being necessary for 
the working of this measure till a larger 
system is decided upon and pxasented 
to Parliament. The other House of 
Parliament subjected the Bill to a 
searching ordeal. I do not question 
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the right of the House of Commons 
to do so. The criticism to which 
the House of Commons subjected the 
Bill was as minute, and I may say 
as hostile, in many of its features 
as it could well be. The Bill was 
tested as by fire, and with what result ? 
Day after day for almost two weeks the 
Bill was on the rack. Every point that 
could be urged against its working, its 
administration, its policy, and its pro- 
visions, was stated over and over again ; 
and I ask what was the result? I ven- 
ture to say that the discussions demon- 
strated the absolute, the entire, and the 
unqualified success of the Act of 1885. 
The testimony came from all sides and 
from all sorts and conditions of men— 
from merchants, traders, landlords, ten- 
ants, Tories, those who have the misfor- 
fortune not to be Tories, and a variety of 
other politicians whom it is not easy to 
describe by any particular name. All 
men who have considered its working 
have given their testimony in favour 
of the working of the Purchase Act of 
1885. With regard to the criticisms 
made in the House of Commons and in the 
Press, I think I am entitled to say it was 


conceded by all that the administration of | 
| owing to its economic condition, and for 


the Act by the Commission to which it 
was intrusted was an honest, a capable, 
an upright, and a perfectly fair adminis- 
tration. It was cautious, it was able, it 
was economical, and I venture to think 
that during the three years and a-half 
in which the Act has been in operation, 
and during the distribution of these 
£5,000,000, not one single abuse, or 
anything verging on an abuse, has been 
stated or even suggested in regard to 
the working of the Act. If anyone 
should think that that statement is too 
wide, it is not too late to make a sug- 
gestion on the subject. Your Lordships 
are so familiar with the working of the 
Act that I should not feel it necessary 
to occupy your time at my considerable 
length. The admirable letters of The 
Times correspondent and the speeches in 
the other House have brought home to 
many minds a close knowledge of the 
working of the Act. Up to the 30th of 
November last there were |4,600 appli- 
cations for £6,141,620. These figures 
show the magnitude of the operations. 
Of the applications, 11,920 were sanc- 
tioned for the sum of £4,922,100. Now, 
it is very expedient to see that the bene- 
fits conferred by such an Act are not 


Lord Ashbourne 
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concentrated on any particular class or 
on any particular part of Ireland. The 
numbers of the advances were as fol- 
lows :—Of £100 and under that amount, 
2,023; between £100 and £200, 2,059; 
between £200 and £500, 2,562; between 
£500 and £1,000, 1,182; and over £1,000, 
826. These figures, rightly understood 
and followed with any kind of intelli- 
gence of the subject, would indicate a 
considerable diffusion of the benefits of 
the Act. Again, taking the basis of 
rent, it will be found that the number 
of advances made to those under £10 
rent was 3,599; to those whose rent 
was between £10 and £30, 3,234; and 
to those whose rent was over £30, 1,819. 
These figures show that the humbler 
and the middle class of tenants have 
received a very substantial portion of 
the £5,000,000. The benefits of the 
Act have also been diffused all over 
Ireland, which is a very important cir- 
cumstance. Londonderry and Mona- 
ghan have made the greatest number of 
applications, but Kerry stands third on 


the list. There were 860 applications 
from Kerry, 572 from Tipperary, 547 
from Cork, and 468 from Mayo. Con- 


naught is a Province that is interesting 


other reasons. The applications from 
Connaught are largely on the increase. 
In 1886 there were only 185 applications 
from Connaught; now there are 1,533. 
These figures are of the highest signifi- 
cance to anyone who knows Ireland 
and who knows Connaught in its re- 
lation to the rest of Ireland. From 
some of the criticisms in the other 
House one might be led to suppose that 
the sales were confined to a few great 
estates. There was never any greater 
mistake made in reference to the Act. 
One thousand and thirty-three different 
estates have been brought under the 
operation of the Act, and their division 
is noteworthy. Three hundred and fifty- 
one of these estates are in Munster, 308 
in Leinster, 269 in Ulster, and 105 in 
Connaught. It is true that the largest 
operations have been in Ulster; but 
there has always been in that Province 
a greater desire to purchase land with 
the assistance of the State than exists in 
other parts of Ireland. Then there is 
this further fact, which would render it 
not only probable, but almost necessary, 
that you should find larger figures in 
Ulster. There are more holdings there 
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by far. The number of holdings is 
200,035 in Ulster, 121,708 in Munster, 
121,322 in Leinster, and 121,287 in 
Connaught. The security for the ad- 
vances is, of course, a matter of the 
highest importance, for we are dealing 
with the money of the nation. One-fifth 
of the purchase-money has been retained 
as a deposit, and that is a great security 
which cannot be explained away, for it 
meant that that money was kept to meet 
avy catastrophe which may happen. 
In only two cases since the Act came 
into operation has it been necessary 
to have recourse to this deposit. In 
each case it was found efficacious and 
satisfactory, and fulfilled its purpose 
admirably. Another security is what 
may be gathered from the punctual 
payment of instalments. Unquestion- 
ably the figures then speak with a 
trumpet-tongued voice. On the Ist of 
May, 1888, £90,630 accrued due from 
4,070 payers. Of this sum only the 
small and insignificant amount of £901 
now remains due, and that £901 is in 
course of collection. Again, taking 
Connaught and Kerry in consequence of 
their special circumstances, it is interest- 
ing to ae that only £4 was due from 
the whole of Connaught; and from 
Kerry, which enjoys an admirable pre- 
eminence, there are only 10 purchasers 
who are found behind in the payment 
of their instalments. I cannot but think 
that these few facts are of extreme im- 
portance. The instalments due as re- 
cently as last November 1 show still 
more remarkable figures. The amount 
then due was £58,300 from 6,670 
payers. There has been received the 
sum of £43,686. My Lords, that is an 
immense ratio of punctual payment. I 
appeal to your Lordships, who own 
head rents and other rents, ground rents 
and other kinds of property which are 
considered most eligible. Can any of 
your Lordships say that the most eligible 
class of rents are paid with a punctuality 
equal to that of the purchasers’ under 
this Act? As security for the advance 
the State has the entire holding; it gets 
the landlord’s entire interest, on the 
most moderate estimate, to some extent 
at all events enhanced and enlarged 
by the tenant’s interest in the holding. 
That is obviously a matter of great im- 
portance taken in connection with the 
fact that one-fifth of the purchase-money 
is retained, as your Lordships know. 
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If the price is not too high, it is hardly 
conceivable where there is room for 
risk of any serious kind. The Commis- 
sion presided over by Lord Cowper, 
of which my noble Friend behind me 
was a member, and of which also Sir 
James Caird was a distinguished member, 
made this recommendation—that a dis- 
cretion should be vested in the Commis- 
sion to dispense with the guarantee de- 
posit when it was satisfied of the value 
of the tenant’s interest, and when the 
landlord offered sufficient security. My 
Lords, the Government have not accepted 
that proposal, and have adhered to all 
the safeguards found in the Act of 1885, 
and in no circumstance is it possible to 
dispense with the retention of the de- 
posit of one-fifth, so that the highest 
and closest amount of caution has been 
taken to safeguard the interests of the 
State in reference to this pecuniary ad- 
vance, Another circumstance which 
shows the security is the way in which 
the price is arrived at. It is not arrived 
at in the open market, where the element 
of competition enters, but by the two 
persons concerned alone. If the two 
cannot agree as to the price, there is no 
bargain and advance; the element of 
competition is entirely absent. That is 
a circumstance of the highest possible 
importance, insuring that the price 
given is not likely to be bloated or 
exorbitant. When the price is agreed 
upon between landlord and tenant, who 
are absolutely free to consider what 
their interest is, then comes the function 
of the Commissioners. A valuer goes 
down to perform his function, which he 
discharges in a very critical, very sus- 
picious, very jealous spirit. It is thought 
that the valuers have been exces- 
sively and painfully suspicious in 
prying too closely into the contracts, 

ut their duty, which is sometimes an 
unpopular duty, they fulfil with a re- 
solute determination not to forget that 
they are going to give the money of the 
State, and must get adequate security. 
The Commissioners indicate in their 
Report the reality of the check created 
by the valuers’ supervision, because 
they objected to as many as 1,377 ap- 
plications for such large figures as 
£707,894. These were rejected with 
this qualification, which shows again 
the rigorous and searching accuracy with 
which the Commissioners have dis- 
charged their duty to the State and to 
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the Treasury. Five hundred and nine- 
teen of those 1,377 rejected applications 
have had their loans sanctioned. Under 
what condition? They previously asked 
£243,269; they got the sanction to a 
State advance of £204,210, or £40,000 
less than was originally asked. This 
shows the close and keen way in which 
the Commissioners have done their busi- 
ness in getting adequate security for 
every penny advanced. The work of 
the Commissioners has been naturally 
much more rapid since the Act of 1887. 
Your Lordships may remember that in 
addition to its general clauses that Act 
contained a few clauses facilitating land 
purchase. They have facilitated it, and 
the operations have been more rapid 
and the Commission has worked more 
smoothly. During the year endin 

August 31, 1888, 4,478 conveyances oat 
vesting orders were made. Thatisarecord 
of work which indicates very considerable 
efficiency and shows that the Commis- 
sioners have had no idle moments. It 
is so necessary to show that every penny 
is closely looked after which is spent by 
a tribunal so jealously scanned that [ 
am obliged to mention one further fact. 
The cost of the Commission yearly 
is somewhat under £16,000—not a 
large figure for operations of such 
magnitude, involving so considerable a 
sum of money. But the Commissioners 
received from the stamps on conveyances 
and registration fees over £8,000, so 
that the expense of the Commission does 
not quite amount to £7,500 a-year. 
Your Lordships will see that a great 
effort at self-support is made in the 
work of the Commission. There is just 
one more observation I will make. Some 
misconception appears to exist whica I 
am anxious to remove. It is thought by 
those who have not read the Bill that 
there is some provision preventing the 
payment of interest on the purchase- 
money between the sanction of the ad- 
vance and the completion of the trans- 
action. In all the contracts provision 
is made that from the time of sanction 
the tenant-is to pay interest at 4 per 
cent on the purchase money, and there 
is nothing in the Amendment accepted in 
the other House whichisintended to inter- 
fere with the payment of interest. I think 
I havestated to your Lordships—I fear at 
too great length—the history of the past 
operations of the Purchase Act, which, 
I think, encourages strong hopes for the 
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future. I have not been able to find a 
single record of disappointment. I have 
not heard of a single person who has 
been disappointed and wished to have 
his former position back again. I have 
heard of many of these purchasers who 
apply themselves with great heart and 
energy to improve their holdings, and 
everything goes to indicate that what 
people expect from the sense of property 
is found in the case of those who have 
purchased under this Act. It is obvious 
that the operations of this Act wherever 
itis applied have a great and remark- 
able bearing in support of law and 
order. I need not dwell upon that point. 
The peaceful operations of the Act have 
smoothed down many estrangements 
which had grown up between land- 
lords and tenants. They have also 
checked angry agrarian litigation which 
might have arisen about the opening 
of leases, the re-adjustment of con- 
tracts, and the fixing of fair rents. 
I therefore ask your Lordships without 
hesitation to agree to the second read- 
ing of this Bill as one which is honestly 
calculated to effect some real good for 
Ireland and to give some real prosperity 
to those who avail themselves of its 
provisions. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*.” 
—(The Lord Ashbourne.) 


Tue Eart or ABERDEEN said, that 
the noble and learned Lord had moved 
the second reading of the Bill in a 
speech which was characteristically lucid 
and moderate in tone; and, although 
he naturally felt diffident in attempting 
to follow that speech, there were reasons 
which made it impossible for him to re- 
main silent. The Members of the Op- 
position were able to give very good 
reasons, not only for demurring to the 
p*ssing of the Bill, but why, in fact, it 
would be inconsistent on their part to 
support it. He quite admitted that the 
attitude which the Opposition had taken 
up opened the door to a misunderstand- 
ing or a misrepresentation of their posi- 
tion. He frankly owned that he was 
not one who looked with distrust upon 
the purchase of land on State guarantee; 
on the contrary, he approved of the 
principle ; but it was one thing to ap- 
prove of a principle and it was quite 
another thing to endorse every applica- 
tion of it without reference to time, 
circumstances, or method. He did not 
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recognize any reasonableness in describ- 
ing the Bill as a Landlords’ Relief Bill ; 
even if the landlords were to take more 
benefit than the tenants he for one 
would not grudge it; and as to the 
allegation that the Bill imposed a 
burden upon the British taxpayer, he 
had always felt that, as so many of our 
Irish measures had been failures, it was 
only fair and right that we should incur 
some sacrifice, if it were necessary, in 
order to remedy a state of things for 
which we were responsible. He objected 
to the Bill, not so much on account of 
what it was as on account of what it was 
not; it was not opportune, and it did 
not deal with the far more urgent 
question of arrears. What had been 
said about the urgency of arrears 
in connection with this Bill ought 
not to be regarded as a factious opposi- 
tion. For the last three years the Oppo- 
sition had lost no opportunity of urging 
the great importance of dealing with 
arrears. As to the Bill itself, what did 
it settle? The noble and learned Lord 
said that this legislation was prepara- 
tory to some larger and more compre- 
hensive measure. If that were so, he 
could not help thinking the Bill was 
either too large or too small. It was 
larger than would be required for 
merely carrying on the operations of 
the Act of 1885 with a view to the ini- 
tiation of some new and more compre- 
hensive policy; on the other hand, it 
was quite large enough to have the 
effect of interfering with a future com- 
prehensive measure. He should like to 
know where we were, or, rather, whither 
we were going in connection with this 
question of land purchase. It was not 
surprising to hear that payments had 
been punctually made by purchasers 
under the original Act; at least, it was 
not surprising to the Opposition, who 
for a long time had been urging that 
the Irish people ought to be more 
trusted than they had been hitherto. 
While he rejoiced that the facts and 
figures as to the operation of the Act 
were of a satisfactory character, he 
thought it would have been convenient 
if more figures had been presented to 
Parliament before the discussion of the 
Bill. Everyone knew that there were, 
unfortunately, encumbered estates in 
Ireland, and the figures quoted did not 
throw much light on the question how 
far these estates had been affected 
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hitherto. As to the pacifying effects 
which were attributed to the operation 
of the Act, they might reserve their 
oo, as to whether the more favour- 
able disposition of the people was due 
to the operation of this Act or to other 
causes that had been concurrently in 
operation. He had not heard from any- 
one ia a responsible position any com- 

laint as to the mode in which the Act 

ad been administered ; those who were 
responsible for its administration ap- 
peared to have done their duty with 
fairness. The question involved must 
be regarded as part of the settlement of 
Ireland. The Opposition looked forward 
to a future for Ireland different from 
that contemplated by the Government. 
They looked forward to a time when 
there would be a constituted authority 
intermediary between the State and the 
tenants, and they were bound to con- 
template this question with an eye to 
the future. For these and other reasons 
he felt that this Bill, whatever recom- 
mendations it might have, was not 
calculated, in the main, to promote the 
future settlement of Ireland. 

Tue Eart or MILLTOWN said, that 
for this Bill the Government were en- 
titled to the thanks of the tenants, 
whose views had been fearfully misre- 
presented elsewhere. As a Member 
of the Royal Commission which went 
through Ireland and examined witnesses 
in every position of life and of every 
shade of politics, he affirmed that they 
were unanimously in favour of the 
original Act. Suggestions were made 
as to enlarging its scope, and in order 
to throw more of the burden upon 
posterity, it was urged that the repay- 
ment of the purchase-money should be 
extended over a longer period. A tenant 
farmer said that every purchase under 
the Act diminished the power of the 
National League, converted tenants into 
free men, and made them loyal subjects 
of the Crown. An Inspector of Con- 
stabulary said that purchasers would be 
anxious to preserve law and order, and 
would become Conservatives in politics. 
Father O’Leary, a parish priest in 
Kerry, stated in evidence that he knew 
a man who at one time spent a great 
deal of his time drinking in the towns, 
but who, sinee he became a purchaser of 
his farm, worked like a slave on his 
holding. He added that the people 
were anxious for law and order, and 
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were tired of agitation. That was the 
kind of evidence which the Commission 
received on all hands. It had been 
suggested that the tenants — repu- 
diate their liability under the Bill. This 
was a gross insult upon the tenants; he 
knew them thoroughly, and he had 
every confidence in them. He believed 
that they would pay to the fullest ex- 
tent of their power, and pay regularly. 
He knew that when the first or second 
instalment had been paid they would 
consider that they had such an interest 
in their holding that nothing on earth 
would induce them to part wth it. As 
to the question of security, the tenant 
right was of enormous value, and it ex- 
ceeded in value in many parts of Ireland 
the fee-simple. The statements that 
had been made on this point by certain 
people were of a most astounding cha- 
racter. He hoped that the greater part 
of the money voted under the present 
Bill would be made use of outside 
Ulster. The operation of the Ashbourne 
Act had hitherto been confined to a 
great extent to Ulster. The cause of 
this was that the great London Com- 
panies were very glad to avail them- 
selves of the opportunity to sell their 
estates. Then it was made a cause of com- 
plaint that the Act had not worked in 
congested districts. He might say that 
the two Land Commissioners, Mr. Lynch 
and Mr. MacCarthy, were opposed to 
the Act being allowed to work in the 
congested districts, because the small 
holdings would afford no adequate se- 
curity to the State. The Commission, 
however, of which he was a Member, 
were not inclined to draw a hard and 
fast line. The noble Earl who had just 
addressed their Lordships objected to the 
Bill because it did not deal with arrears. 
He submitted that that question was 
not germane to the Bill. Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Bill of 1882, by which arrears 
were wiped out, was the most mis- 
chievous and pernicious of all his legis- 
lative measures. The effect of it upon 
Ireland was disastrous. The people 
who were now in arrear were the very 
men who had their arrears wiped out in 
1882, and naturally enough they began 
to run up fresh scores in the hope that 
Mr. Gladstone would come along and 
wipe them out again. On the part of 
the honest tenant, and in the interests 
of law and order, he hoped that they 
would have no further wiping away of 
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arrears by legislative action. While 
expressing his thanks to the Govern- 
ment for bringing this Bill forward, he 
could not help saying that the added 
clauses were either mischievous or un- 
necessary. The third clause, as he 
read it, released the tenant purchaser 
from the obligation of paying anythin 
whatever, once the Commissioners had 
agreed to the purchase. The next 
clause gave the Commissioners very 
large powers indeed in regard to sub- 
letting. The fifth clause spoke of the 
applications for advances exhausting 
the amount provided ; but how applica- 
tions could exhaust the amount provided 
he confessed he could not understand. 
The sixth clause relating to publication 
in The Dublin Gazette he regarded as 
perfectly useless. In conclusion, he 
was not desirous of selling any of his 
family estates, nor had he any desire to 
purchase his neighbours’. He had confi- 
dence in the future of Ireland now that 
they had at last got a man who had 
neither dread nor shame to govern Ire- 
land without fear, favour, or affeetion, 
and also a Ministry honest enough to 
pursue that policy. Personally, he had 
no interest in that measure; but he be- 
lieved it to be one of the greatest im- 
portance for the preservation of law and 
order, and that a large extension of 
tenant ownerships would alone extricate 
them from the terrible tmpasse into 
which Mr. Gladstone’s legislation had 
landed them. 

Lorpv DENMAN, in moving that the 
Bill be read a second time that day two 
months, said, he did not believe that 
the English people wished to see money 
taken away from the Exchequer to pur- 
chase property under a system by which 
the State might ultimately become the 
landlord over a large part of Ireland ; 
and he thought it would be far better 
to maintain the usual relation between 
landlord and tenant, the landlord ren- 
dering friendly assistance to the culti- 
vator, and the cultivator, on the other 
hand, placing confidence in the owner 
of his farm. 


Amendment moved, to leave out 
(**now,”) and add at the end of the 
Motion (‘‘ this day two months.””)—( Zhe 
Lord Denman.) 


Eart SPENCER: My Lords, I am 
afraid that a debate where there is to 
be no Division always labours under a 
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great disadvantage ; but I must ask your 
indulgence while I trespass on your 
attention for a few moments on this 
subject. This Bill is a very short one, 
but it really opens up the whole agrarian 
question in Ireland. I hope your Lord- 
ships will not be alarmed at that decla- 
ration, because I can assure you that I 
do not intend, beyond a few sentences, 
to touch on the general Agrarian Ques- 
tion. At the same time I am bound to 
refer to a matter which has already to- 
night formed part of the speeches of two 
of your Lordships, and which elsewhere 
and in the country has formed the sub- 
ject of very great discussion. I mean 
the question of arrears of rent That 
is not a new subject by any means to 
your Lordships. In.1887, when Her 
Majesty’s Government introduced the 
measure which became law, we had a 
discussion on that very subject under 
the leadership of my noble and learned 
Friend on my right (Lord Fitz- 
gerald) when the Amendments from 
the House of Commons came up. 
On that occasion (August 11, 1887) 
my noble and learned Friend moved 
a clause allowing the County Court 
Judges to deal with the question of 
arrears when the landlord and the ten- 
ant could not agree. I had the honour 
of addressing your Lordships on that 
occasion, and I made an earnest appeal 
to the House to accede to the ec 
of my noble and learned Friend. I felt 
at that time that if that proposal, or a 
proposal on similar lines, were not 
entertained, there would be great 
danger of the measure breaking 
down in important particulars. Since 
then I have every reason to be confirmed 
in the opinion I then formed. I believe 
that if power had been taken to deal 
in the Act, not with general arrears, 
but with arrears accruing from rents 
which had become excessive owing to 
the altered agricultural circumstances, 
a great number of the difficulties which 
have taken place in Ireland since then 
would have been altogether avoided. 
The noble Marquess, in dealing re- 
cently in Scotland with the arguments 
to be urged in favour of dealing 
with arrears, had instituted a com- 
parison between the Act passed for 
the relief of the crofters and the Act 
with regard to judicial rents in Ireland. 
I shall not be misinterpreting that argu- 
ment by saying that the noble Marquess 
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considered the cases different, that the 
crofters held under a different tenure to 
the Irish, that until very recent times 
they had been in a different position to 
what they were when the Act was 
passed ; that in Ireland, on the contrary, 
the position of the tenants had been 
ratified by numerous Acts of Parlia- 
ment, and they were therefore in an 
entirely different position. I confess 
that I do not follow the argument of the 
noble Marquess. My view is this. Par- 
liament, rightly or wrongly—and I know 
the immense difficulties entailed in inter- 
fering with it—interfered in both cases, 
and decided that the question of rents 
in Scotland and in Ireland must be dealt 
with bya Commission. That being so, 
I think it follows as a matter of justice 
that if arrears accrue from the rents 
which were decided to be unjust in 
either case, the Commission should have 
the same power of dealing with them 
as was given in Scotland. I cannot see 
why, when Parliament interfered in 
Scotland irrespective of the old tenure, 
the same power was not extended to the 
Irish Land Commission. We know the 
argument that the Government were 
ready to deal with the question if Par- 
liament dealt with the debts of the Irish 
tenants, but I say that it does not 
come home to me as a forcible argu- 
ment in any way. Parliament inter- 
fered in regard to rents; it did not 
interfere in regard to other debts, or to 
the values placed on the commodities 
sold in Ireland. If it had interfered 
with the price of bread or meat or other 
commodities, then there might be justice 
in the argument; but the question of 
rent had been taken up by Parliament, 
and it decided to allow a tribunal to go 
into the question whether rents were 
unjust or not. I therefore think it is 
manifestly unjust not to allow the Court 
to deal with the arrears of rent, just in 
the same way as the Crofters Commission 
dealt with arrears. The noble Earl who 
served on Lord Cowper’s Commission 
referred to the Arrears Act of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Government in 1882, and re- 
marked on the injustice to honest tenants 
which that Act had inflicted. I believe 
the Arrears Act of 1882 can be defended 
on just grounds. It was necessary to 
take a new departure after the terrible 
convulsion of society which had recently 


taken place, and I believe a measure of 
that kind was indispensable. I believe 
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that the measure was not only beneticial 
tothe tenants, but it was a measure, to 
a great extent, of relief to the landlords. 
Dealing with arrears, however, as now 
advocated, was a totally different affeir. 
In this case we do not propose that there 
should be a universal sweeping off of 
arrears; we only advocate that arrears 
should be dealt with which accrue from 
unjust rents. I feel it necessary as to 
the Bill itself to make some explanation, 
because I have on a previous occasion 
very often advocated land purchase in 
this House and elsewhere. I have been 
more than once quoted with reference to 
the measure of 1885. I admit that I 
made observations wishing success to 
the measure, and I have nothing to re- 
gret in having made them. But those 
who quoted that portion of my speech 
did not quote other portions of it in 
which I ven:ured to criticize pretty 
severely various provisions of the 
measure. I criticized the terms of the 
advance. They were extravagant terms, 
and amounted almost to bribing the 
tenants. But I made another and a 
stronger objection. I objected most 
strongly to there not being any Repre- 
sentative Body between the Imperial 
Exchequer and the Irish tenant. I feel 
the same objection most strongly now ; 
and all the circumstances that have oc- 
curred since then have strengthened the 
view that I have taken on that point. I 
agree with the noble Earl opposite that 
the Irish tenants in ordinary circum- 
stances are not likely to repudiate their 
debts. I do not charge them with that, 
but who knows what position Ireland 
may be in, say, under stress of circum- 
stances—it may be bad seasons, famine, 
fall in prices, or it may be by intense 
political agitation ? Then I do maintain 
that there is a very serious danger in- 
deed of the State becoming directly 
responsible to receive what istantamount 
to the rents of enormous bodies of 
tenantry in Ireland. We all know the 
unfortunate condition in which landlords 
are often placed when they have to 
demand their just rights, when they have 
to evict their tenants. It is always a 
very painful thing to do, and no doubt 
there are occasions when it is done 
harshly, and when it cannot be avoided. 
But if it is done, we all know what 
lamentable scenes occur in the country. 
The landlord has to go to the Sheriff; 
the Sheriff has to go to the Government, 
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and the Government sends large bodies 
of police, often with cavalry andinfantry, 
to support the Sheriff; and those forces 
march like an army through a foreign 
country, and terrible scenes occur. 
Do we imagine’that we shall avoid 
a similar state of things when the State 
has to recover the annuities which 
tenants have to pay under the Bill? My 
opinion is that the position will be very 
much more aggravated, and the Govern- 
ment may be courting an increase of the 
already stupendous difficulties they have 
to meet in Ireland by bringing in a 
measure of this kind, where there is no 
local body standing between the tenantry 
of Ireland and the Imperial Exchequer. 
I cannot conclude what I have to say on 
this part of the subject without quoting 
some words which well depict the danger 
of the situation. A noble Lord, a Mem- 
ber of the present Government, brought 
forward in 1883 some Resolutions in the 
House of Commons with regard to land 
purchase. That noble Lord is the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, and the 
words he used were as follows :— 

‘Tt might with equal truth be asserted that 
few conditions could be more dangerous to 
Governments than that they should be the 
creditors of a large portion of their subjects, 
a if those so indebted were also politi- 
cally dissffected towards them. This was the 
great objection which had hitherto existed 
against a rapid conversion of tenants into pro- 
prietors in Ireland through State agency. To 
bring the State face to face with hundreds of 
thousands of tenants to whom the doctrine of 
repudiation of contract was too familiar would 
be a perilous condition for all concerned.” 


Those are the words, not only of a Mem- 
ber of the Government, but of a noble- 
man intimately connected with Ireland 
who certainly cannot be accused of not 
knowing the subject on which he speaks. 
Since the Act of 1885 was passed events 
have rolled on with great rapidity in Ire- 
land. In 1886 an important land purchase 
measure was introduced as part of the 
Irish policy of Mr. Gladstone. That 
measure was a well considered scheme. 
I believe there was never more trouble 
bestowed on a measure than was 
bestowed on that Bill. It has not been 
much discussed, and many of its pro- 
visions are, I think, now almost for- 
gotten. It is dead, and we do not know 
whether it will reappear again, Still, 
it represents the views of the Govern- 
ment of the day. As far as I am con- 
cerned, though there may be modifica- 
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tions introduced in it, I still believe that 
that measure was a sound one, and I 
prefer many of its principles to the 
measure now before us. There are 
certain differences to which I should 
like to call attention between the present 
measure and the large Bill of 18x6. 
The measure of 1886 was much more 
comprehensive, and in that respect it 
differed from the present Bill. More- 
over, it gave much better security than 
will be given by the present measure for 
what was to be done. Then it gave to 
the local authority a pecuniary interest 
in seeing that the provisions of the Bill 
were carried into effect. The Bill of 
1886 contained another clause, which, I 
think, is almost forgotten. It dealt 
specially with the congested districts. I 
believe it is almost impossible to deal 
with them under the provisions of the 
Act of 1885. One of my objections to 
the Bill now under discussion is that it 
will not enable you to deal with congested 
districts, and, apart from them, it is 
impossible to deal completely with the 
Irish agrarian question. The Bill of 1886 
did deal with those districts. Of course 
we never got into Committee, and I do 
not know how the clause would have 
stood discussion, but at all events we 
inserted a clause to the effect that in the 
congested districts the tenants should 
not be put in the position of owners. 
Now I will touch upon another matter. 
I am not going to comment in any way 
on the fact that in certain cases large 
proprietors have come forward and 
sold their estates. But it is found 
that the least incumbered landlords 
are the persons first to come forward. 
That is a serious thing, because you 
shut out from the operation of this 
Act, which no doubt to a certain extent 
has had a good political and social effect 
in Ireland, you shut out from its opera- 
tion those cases where there is the 
greatest necessity for relief. I say 
nothing as to the voluntary principle of 
this Act. I admit that in our Bill there 
was no compulsion, but I am not sure 
that when we come to consider a larger 
scheme it will not be necessary tu take 
power to force sales in order to meet 
some of the difficulties to which I have 
adverted. There is another matter to 
which I shall briefly refer, and that is 
with regard to what has been called 
duress. No doubt there may be duress 
on both sides. There may be duress by 
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a combination or an ascociation in a 
district, the members of which try to 
induce tenants not to purchase their 
farms; and there may be duress on the 
part ofthe landlord. It has been stated 
that in some cases landlords have used a 
real pressure in order to force on the 
tenants a price which otherwise they 
would not give. In the examination of 
Mr. J. G. MacCarthy before the Cowper 
Commission the witness was asked by 
the President, ‘‘ How does he (the agent) 
exercise the pressure?”’ The reply was— 
‘* By telling the tenant he must either sign a 
contract for sale or go out. I have seen letters 
of this class. I have a letter in my possession 
from an extensive land agent, telling the tenant 
that the Sheriff would not be put off beyond 
to-.:aorrow, but that if he handed the Sheriff 
the contracts for purchase duly executed he 
would not take possession.” 
Surely a contract signed under such 
circumstances cannot be free. I 
should like to know whether there has 
been any answer given to that state- 
ment, which was made by one of the 
Commissioners. It is alleged that duress 
can be exercised by means of the arrears 
on the tenant. Under our Bill of 1886 
this could not have been done. Under 
the provisions of that measure the Com- 
missioners would have had themselves 
to fix the price, and they would have had 
to go into all these matters and to meet 
the duress if duress took place. But 
under the present Bill the landlord and 
tenant agree as to the price, and the 
duty of the Commission is simply to 
see that the security is sufficient ; in case 
therefore of the tenant right being of 
high value, it is possible that if the 
landlord exercised pressure he might 
get from the tenant a larger price than 
he is entitled to, and it would be 
covered by that part of the security which 
belongs to the tenant right. If the 
tenant cannot pay his instalments the 
Government will have to fall back upon 
the security, which will include not onl 
the portion of the money advanced whieh 
is kept by the Commissioners, but also 
the value of the tenant right, which in 
many cases represents the actual im- 
provements in buildings which the ten- 
ant has made on his holding. I believe 
that the question of duress is impor- 
tant, and it would be a satisfaction to 
know whether the Government can de- 
vise means to prevent the landlord by 
means of the arrears from getting a price 
which will make the instalments larger 
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than what he is entitled to. Iseealso great 
difficulty springing up out of the ex- 
tremely favourable terms given to the 
tenant who purchases under this Act. 
Suppose there is a district where there 
are two estates contiguous to each other 
of much the same quality, and managed 
in the same way. In the one case the 
landlord has been able to come to an 
agreement and effects a sale, and the 
tenant, instead of paying, say, £100a-year 
rent, has to pay £80 or even less. His 
neighbour onthe adjoining farm, in other 
respects almost identically circumstanced, 
who has not been able to make an 
arrangement with his landlord, will still 
have to pay £100, and while his neigh- 
Lour at the lower rent is gradually be- 
coming the owner of his farm he is 
getting no nearer ownership. There is 
a great danger there. In these cases 
the landlord will be obliged to reduce 
his rent to the same level as that paid 
by the tenant who pays the annuity, 
or be liable to the inconveniences 
of having discontented tenants. I 
fee! bound to point out the objections 
which I feel to the further extension of 
what was at the time called by myself 
and others the experiment of Lord Ash- 
bourne’s Act. I rejoice to hear that 
the Act has been successful, and that 
the whole £5,000,000 isspent. We are 
going to repeat the operation. Why 
should we not do so until it comes to 
£20,000,000 or £30,000,000? It then 
becomes a serious matter, and I, for 
one, protest against dealing with the 
subject in the manner in which the Bill 
deals with it. I wish, before I sit down, 
to call the attention of the Government 
to one matter which was discussed in 
the other House. I do not wish to press 
the matter, but if I find any encourage- 
on the part of the Government I desire 
to move an Instruction to the Committee 
as an Amendment. An Amendment 
was prepared in “‘ another place”’ deal- 
ing with mines, quarries, and foreshores. 
It was proposed that these rights should 
be reserved to the Government instead 
of the landlord, as is the case under the 
Bill as it now stands. I think it would 
be advantageous that these rights should 
be reserved to the State. If you 
are going to divide the country up 
into a large number of small owners, 
there may be difficulty in developing 
any great industry if these rights are 
reserved to the numerous new land- 
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lords created by the Bill. I hope, be- 
fore the debate closes, the Government 
will allude to this matter, and if any 
encouragement is given I shall move an 
Amendment dealing with the question. 

Tae Eart or CAMPERDOWN said, 
that an Act which three years ago 
had been accepted by all parties, 
and which had proved to have been, 
in the highest degree, successful and 
beneficial to Ireland, was now sought 
to be extended by a Bill of pre- 
cisely similar character. Yet opposition 
was offered by the very men who ac- 
cepted the Bill of three years ago. He 
would, however, remark that not one 
bit of opposition came from Ireland. 
The tenants had shown their apprecia- 
tion of the Act, and no Petition against 
the Bill had come from Ireland. The 
opposition eame from two or three 
different quarters, but the most thorough- 
going opposition proceeded from the 
Parnellite Members. The alleged cause 
of this opposition was certainly rather 
singular ; when Mr. Parnell, Mr. Dillon, 
and Mr. Sexton expressed great anxiety 
on behalf of the British taxpayer, 
it was a little difficult to believe in 
their disinterestedness. The change in 
the position of the Home Rule Party 
was significant indeed; it showed not 
that the Act had not been working well, 
but that it had been going to the root 
of the evil, which was not the question 
of an Irish Parliament, but was the 
Land Question. If there were a Home 
Rule Parliament in Dublin, he believed 
the State would run a serious danger by 
passing this Bill, because the Receiver 
General, in collecting the instalments 
from the tenants, would not be supported 
by the Irish Parliament, which would 
have no interest in enforcing the debts 
due to England ; and, in these circum- 
stances the Imperial Treasury would be 
almost certain to incur a loss. He was 
thankful to say we had not yet gota 
Parliament in Dublin; and as long as 
the Imperial Parliament collected the 
debts which were due to it through its 
own officers, the risk would be very small 
indeed. Up to the present time the arrears 
of tenant purchasers had been very 
small indeed, and this was true also of 
the purchases under the Church Act, the 
instalments of which had been paid with 
extraordinary punctuality unuer the 
most adverse circumstances. With our 
past experience, as long as we had 
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Imperial Officers to collect the debts due 
to us, and as long as Ireland was under 
Imperial authority, he thought we might 
proceed tentatively in the direction of 
this Bill. He could hardly follow the 
argument that there would be less 
danger with an intermediate body to in- 
tervene between the State and the pur- 
chasing tenant. He should have said, 
on the other hand, that the Imperial 
Parliament would be much better able to 
collect its debts than any other autho- 
rity. If it were meant that a small local 
body should be responsible for the in- 
stalments, then an issue was raised which 
was more than open to debate. As he 
understood it, the local guarantee would 
be the county cess, or, in other words, 
the joint guarantee of all the ratepayers. 
What reason was there to suppose that 
that guarantee would be given, or, if it 
were given, that there would be any 
reality in it? Why should the county 
authority give a guarantee for a debt 
due by a single person to the State? 
Suppose any one of their Lordships were 
to make a purchase in a county, and it 
were proposed that the county rate- 
payers should guarantee the payment of 
the purchase- money, the ratepayers 
would say, ‘‘ You do not offer us any 
inducement.” In the same way the 
Irish ratepayers would say, ‘‘ You do not 
offer us any inducement; we shall not do 
it;”’ and in that event the local guaran- 
tee would be wholly inoperative. There 
was one condition under which rate- 
payers might undertake to give a guar- 
antee, and that would be when a large 
proportion of the ratepayers were pur- 
chasing their holdings; but in that case 
such a guarantee would amount only to 
the purchasers guaranteeing the pay- 
ment of the purchase-money ; and that 
would be like asking a man who was 
giving a bill to write his own name on 
the back of it. When the original Bill 
was before this House, the noble Earl 
supported it because it was not a-com- 
prehensive measure, and said that what 
we required to do was to proceed gradu- 
ally, in a sound way, for increasing the 
number of proprietors in Ireland; that 
we did not want to sweep into the nets 
all tenants, bad as well as good, but to 
raise up ap enlightened class of small 
proprietors. That was the opinion of 
the noble Earl in 1885; and in the year 
1886 he was a member of a Government 
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comprehensively with all tenants. He 
could not understand why, because a 
measure was not comprehensive, it was 
not to be followed up if its effects were 
likely to be good e was glad that the 
Bill did proceed tentatively, believin 
that the best thing to do was to deal with 
the wants of Ireland as they occurred. 
If you attempted by one stroke to con- 
vert all tenants into owners, you were 
more likely to tempt them not to fulfil 
their obligations than if you proceeded 
to do so gradually by such an Act as 
that which was continued by this Bill. 
Tue Eart or DERBY: My Lords, I 
must apologize for troubling your Lord- 
shipsatall, becauseit is quite evident that 
there is no serious opposition to this 
measure, and in such a case there is no 
great use in answering objections which 
have not been taken, or replying to criti- 
cisms which one has to suggest in order to 
refute them. The speech of the first noble 
Earl who criticized the Bill reminds me 
of a certain prophet in ancient times, 
who did not satisfy his employers in the 
discharge of the duty imposed upon him, 
for the noble Earl came forward to curse 
the Bill but instead of that he blessed 
it altogether. He said he opposed 
the principle of the Bill, but he 
did not grudge any benefit it gave 
to the landlord ; he did not share 
the fears which some entertained on 
behalf of the British taxpayer, and he did 
not complain of the administration of 
the Act. These admissions seem to me 
to do great credit to the candour and 
fairness of my noble Friend, but they do 
not leave much ground for opposition. His 
only objection was that the question of 
arrears ought to have been dealt with, and 
my noble Friend behind me enlarged upon 
that point and said that the Bill would 
open up the whole agrarian question, 
that of arrears among the rest. To my 
mind, however, the question of arrears 
is entirely separate and distinct. No 
doubt it has something to do with the 
capacity of the Irish tenant to buy his 
holding, but then so have questions of 
public works, of the Poor Law, taxa- 
tion, and whatever else may affect the 
condition of the tenants of Ireland. 
Are we not to deal with one of them 
because we cannot deal with all? Then 
my noble Friend regretted—and no 
doubt this is a difficult part, and one 
well deserving to be considered in 
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of any Representative Body which 
could act as an intermediary between 
the Imperial Government and the 
tenants who had to pay for their 
farms. I think with regard to this that 
there is a great deal in what my noble 
Friend who spoke last said—namely, 
that it would not be an easy thing to 
getalocal representative authority which 
could be trusted to deal impartially with 
questions of this kind. The persons 
who mainly constitute the existing local 
authority belong to that class which is 
decidedly interested in buying the farms 
—the class of tenant farmers. If they 
are to be responsible they must have a 
voice in fixing the price, and it is im- 
possible to suppose that they—intending 
purchasers — will be in a position 
to do so fairly. Then my noble 
Friend said, and I think it is quite true, 
that this Bill is not sufficient for the 
congested districts. I am afraid you 
will require to do something more than 
is done by this Bill for these districts. 
But after all you must not forget 
that the congested parts of Ireland 
which, by their unfortunate circum- 
stances, attract a good deal of atten- 
tion, constitute only about one-tenth of 
the whole country; and it is not a very 
damaging criticism to say that this Bill, 
while it works well for nine-tenths of 
the country, does not do enough for the 
remaining tenth. I readily admit that 
there is a good deal in what has been said 
about the unfortunate position of some 
of the owners. It is said that many of 
them are living on the margin between 
their rents and their incumbrances, and 
that they would lose this small margin 
in the process of sale. That may be 
so, but whether this Bill comes into 
operation or not, I think it is toler- 
ably clear that these landowners will 
not long be able to maintain their 
position. They will, before long, have 
to sell to somebody, and under existing 
circumstances I do not see whom they 
can sell to except to the State. They 
will suffer in any case, but not in conse- 
quence of this legislation. Then the 
point is raised that a tenant who pur- 
chases under the Bill is placed in such 
favourable circumstances that his neigh- 
bour who is not able to purchase will be 
aggrieved because he does not obtain 
his share of the benefit. That argu- 
ment cuts both ways. It may be a 
hardship on the landlord to be pressed 
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to sell when he does not wish it; but 
there is another class of owners who are 
desirous of selling, and to them the Bill 
will be a benefit—and the more so, the 
more the tenants desire to buy. But the 
most important part of the matter is 
the question of public policy; and the 
mere fact that the tenants who buy 
under the Act will be envied by their 
neighbours, as my noble Friend says 
they will, is to my mind the surest 
guarantee that the Act will operate for 
the purpose for which it is framed— 
namely, that it will steadily create a 
class of peasant proprietors. I do not 
think that these advances involve any 
considerable risk, and for my part [ 
should say, from the point of view of 
public policy, that even if some risk is 
involved it does not follow that that risk 
ought not to be run. It is surely worth 
while running some risk if we can secure 
the pacification, or even partial pacifica- 
tion, of Ireland thereby. But I be- 
lieve the risks will be very small 
indeed, because the security is ample. 
It is objected that the advance of four- 
fifths of the purchase-money is too large 
a proportion ; but it should be remem- 
bered that what is being paid for by the 
State is only the landlord’s interest. 
Under the peculiar system of dual 
ownership in Ireland there are many 
cases where the tenant’s interest is worth 
quite as much as the landlord’s. If the 
tenant, therefore, fails to meet his lia- 
bilities he loses more than what the 
State has paid. In ordinary trans- 
actions it is generally considered that a 
mortgage is safe so long as it does not 
exceed one-half of the value of the pro- 

erty; and most of the loans under the 

ill will be made practically upon this 
footing. If a landlord’s interest in a 
farm be worth, say £1,000, the tenant’s 
interestis probably worth £500 more. The 
State advances only £800, and has the se- 
curity of the whole £1,500. Then, again, 
every year a part of the principal is paid 
off, andthe tenant standsto lose more in a 
case of forfeiture, while the State dimi- 
nishes its risk. Then it is said very 
often, suppose there should be a general 
refusal to pay the instalments on the 
part of the tenants? Such a remark 
would apply to the payment of taxes as 
well as to the instalments under this 
Bill. But I should not advise my friends 
who are in favour of Home Rule to rely 
upon an argument of this kind, because 
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if the whole mass of Irish tenants who, 
of their own free will, borrow under this 
Act, and make most advantageous bar- 
gains, are really likely to repudiate the 
bargains they have made, it would be a 
stronger argument against their fitness 
for self-government than any which has 
been hitherto used. But I do not be- 
lieve that the tenants will repudiate 
the bargains which they make under 
this Bill. They will have less to pay to 
the State than they are paying to the 
landlords. They become virtually 
owners of the soil, and they must know 
that they will lose everything by refusing 
to pay the instalments. Under these 
circumstances, I think that a general 
refusal to pay is really not to be appre- 
hended. Again, it is said if Home Rule 
were carried, there would be no security 
for the money advanced. But any 
system of Home Rule must involve the 
meeting of various engagements between 
the British Government and the new 
authority. If such engagements as these 
are not kept, what becomes of your 
policy of confidence in the Irish people ; 
and if you expect good faith will be kept 
in other matters, in other bargains and 
arrangements, why do you suppose faith 
will not be keptin bargains made under 
this Bill? Then it is said that we 
are pledging ourselves to an _ in- 
definite outlay in the future. I do 
not think we are pledged either to 
continue or to discontinue these ad- 
vances. We ought in this, as in 
other matters, to be guided by experi- 
ence, to see how the experiment works ; 
and no doubt we may carry it further if 
we find it to be successful and think it 
desirable. But it is not clear to me 
that there will be as great a demand for 
the help of the State to purchase farms 
in future years as there is now. We 
are going, as we all know, through a 
period of transition; we want to smooth 
away difficulties while that period of 
transition lasts; but it does not follow 
that the same assistance of the State 
will be asked for or needed hereafter. 
Besides, the operation will be spread 
over a long period of years. e are 
all agreed that it is desirable to create 
& peasant proprietary in Ireland, but it 
could hardly be expected that it could 
be created in two, three, or even half-a- 
dozen years. We may be content if it 
is done in half a century. And anotier 
point which has been referred to 
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out of doors is this. It is said 
that when the State becomes the land- 
lord all the evils of absenteeism will 
exist in an aggravated form; but that 
objection does not apply in what I believe 
to be the majority of cases where sales 
take place—cases in which the landlord 
is at present an absentee. In such cases 
matters would remain exactly as before. 
Again, the estates of many Irish land- 
lords are incumbered, and in many cases 
the landlord is only the nominal owner. 
In those circumstances, where there 
is a sale, the purchase money will go to 
pay off the mortgages, and the mort- 
gages, I suppose, are almost invari- 
ably held in England. My noble 
Friend has adverted to the danger lest 
the landowners should use the power 
which the existence of arrears of rent 
gives them to compel the tenant to buy 
at an unreasonable price. Well, if the 
landlord has a claim on the tenant which 
the tenant is not in a position to satisfy, 
that may give him a considerable influ- 
ence over the tenant’s action, and that 
would be so whether this Bill passed or 
not. But, asl understand, before there 
is a sale the Government agent must be 
satisfied as to the bona-fides of the trans- 
action. He will be the party to judge 
whether the price agreed upon between 
the landlord and the tenant is a reason- 
able one. According to the hypothesis 
the tenant is supposed to be coerced 
into becoming a purchaser. If that 
is really the case, would it be very 
difficult for the tenant to convey a hint 
of that fact to the Government officer 
who comes to value the farm? In such 
circumstances, I am quite sure that the 
ingenuity which has never failed the 
Irish tenant in similar or analogous cases 
would not fail him here. I need hardly 
say anything about the point raised by 
my noble Friend as to this Act being a 
concession to the landlords. I think it 
will benefit the tenant much more than 
the landlord; but if it were an advan- 
tage to the landlord I would not grudge 
him it, because, whatever we may think 
of the Irish policy of the last 20 years, 
nobody will deny that the case of the 
Irish landlord has been in many respects 
a very hard one. The man who, under 


the Encumbered Estates Court Act, 30 
years ago, bought an estate by the direct 
encouragement of Parliament to do so, 
ard who finds the value of that estate 
very greatly diminished, partly, at least, 
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as the result of legislation, has assuredly 
something to complain of; and I do not 
think the fact that he may receive some 
incidental advantage from an act of 
public policy is any reason why objec- 
tion should be taken to the measure. 
My Lords, in the absence of all serious 
opposition, I will not trouble you any 
further; but I did not like to allow the 
second reading of the Bill to pe with- 
out expressing, on behalf of the section 
of the House to which I have the honour 
to belong, my conviction that this is a 
sound and useful measure, and one that 
will do more to conciliate and pacify 
Ireland than anything that has been 
done for a long time past. 

Lorpv ASHBOURNE said, with re- 
gard to the suggestion of the noble Earl 
(Earl Spencer) he did not think it could 
be in any case incorporated in this mea- 
sure, but he would give the matter his 
careful consideration. With the per- 
mission of the House, he proposed to fix 
the Committee stage of the Bill for 
Thursday ; and, if their Lordships | 
would agree to suspend the Standing | 
Orders, they would, perhaps, allow the | 
third reading to be taken on the same | 
occasion. 

Lorpv FITZGERALD was understood 
to say that he had an Amendment to | 
move in one clause of the Bill. 

Tue PRIME MINISTER anv SE- 
CRETARY or STATE ror FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS (The Marquess of Sarispury) 
said, that the noble and learned Lord 
could move his Amendment on Thurs- 
day. 

On Question, that (‘‘now’’) stand 
part of the Motion, resolved in the afir- 
mative: Bill read 2" accordingly ; and 
committed to a Committee of the whole 
House on Thursday next; and Standing 
Order No. XXXY. to be considered in 
order to its being dispensed with. 





THE PARKS (METROPOLIS) — HYDE 
PARK—THE PLANTATIONS BY THE 
SERPENTINE.—QUESTION. 


Tue Eart or MILLTOWN asked 
Her Majesty’s Government, When the 
First Commissioner of Works proposes 
to remove the unsightly rows of trees 
which have been recently planted on 
either bank of the Serpentine, in accord- 
ance with the assurance given by him 
last summer ? 
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Lorpv HENNIKER said, that when 
he answered a similar Question in an 
earlier part of the Session he did 
not give his noble Friend any assur- 
ance, but he informed him that the 
trees were originally planted with the 
view to their being eventually removed 
into groups. On the north side of the 
Serpentine the removal of the trees 
would be carried out atonce. The trees 
on the south side have not been planted 
quite so long; it was, therefore, thought it 
would be better not to remove them all 
this year, but at a later period. He 
could assure the noble Earl that the 
First Commissioner of Works had every 
intention of carrying out his original 
proposal with respect to these trees. 


POOR LAW—THE LAMBETH BOARD 
OF GUARDIANS. 
QUESTION. 


Tae Eart or MEATH asked Her 
Majesty’s Government, Whether their 
attention has been called to state. 
ments in the Press that the Lambeth 
Board of Guardians have reinstated as 
receiving wardsman at the Lambeth 
Workhouse a man who was sentenced in 
June last to a month’s imprisonment for 
assaulting an inmate; and whether they 
approve the conduct of the Guardians 
in so soon reinstating in a position of 
authority a man found guilty of an 
offence against those placed under his 
charge ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHe COLONIES (Lord Kwyvrsrorp) 
said, the Local Government Board had 
been in communication with the Guar- 
dians and had learnt that this man, 
who was receiving wardsman, was con- 
victed of an aggravated assault on an- 
other pauper, and committed to prison 
for a month with hard labour. The 
Guardians appointed a committee to in- 
quire into the matter, and they came to 
the conclusion that the assault was com- 
mitted in self-defence and under great 
provocation, and if the facts had been 
fully and accurately placed before the 
magistrate, or, if the conviction had 
been appealed against, Payne would 
have been dealt with more leniently. It 
was further recommended that the man 
should be allowed, at the expiration of 
his imprisonment, to resume his duty, 
and the Guardians acquiesced. After 
full consideration, however, the Local 
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Government Board were of opinion that 
he ought not to be reinstated, that he 
could not properly retain the position he 
now held, and that he should be called 
upon to resign. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ENGLAND AND WALES) 
AcT, 1888, REPEAL BILL [H.tL. ]. 


A Bill intituled an Act for the repeal of the 
Local Government (England and Wales) Act, 
1888—Was presented by The Lord Denman ; 
Moved that the Bill be now read 1* ; objected to : 
and, on question, resolved in the negative. 

House os at Eight o’clock, to 
ursday next, a quarter past 
Ten o'clock. 


MOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, 4th December, 1888. 





MINUTES.]—Suprry—considered in Committee 
—Crvit Service Estrmares; Crass II. — 
Savarres AnD Expenses or Crvit Deparrt- 
MENTS, Vote 36. 

Resolutions [December 3] reported. 

Purntic Britt — Considered as amended — Third 
Reading—County Court Appeals (Irelund) * 
[367], and passed. 


QUESTIONS. 
—o—— 


PUBLIC WORKS (IRELAND) — CON 
STRUCTION OF LIGHT RAILWAYS. 


Str JAMES CORRY (Armagh, Mid) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, If the Govern- 
ment will introduce a Bill early in the 
next Session to give effect to the recom- 
mendation of the Royal Commission on 
Irish Public Works, in regard to the 
construction of light railways, including 
the proposal made by the Commission, 
in Clause 49 of their Second Report, that 
the Government should guarantee 3 per 
cent on the cost and equipment of 
properly certified lines ? 

Tuz CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrovr) (Manchester, E.): In 
answer to my hon. Friend, I regret that 
it is not possible for me to state at what 
period of next Session the Government 
will introduce a Bill to give effect to the 
recommendations of the Royal Commis- 
sion in regard to railways and harbours. 
This must necessarily wait until the 
proposals which the Government have 
already made, based on the Oommis- 
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sioners’ early Report with t to 
drainage, are dealt with by the House. 


BANKRUPTCY ACT, 1883, SECTION 122— 
AMENDED RULES. 

Mr. WOODALL (Hanley) asked the 
President of the Board of Trade, What 
progress has been made in regard to the 
amended Rules drafted by the Depart- 
mental Committee for the better working 
of Section 122 of ‘‘ The Bankruptcy Act, 
1883 ;”’ whether the observations of the 
County Court Judges to whom they were 
referred have been considered; and, 
whether there is any probability of the 
new Rules being shortly put in force ? 

Tue PRESIDENT (Sir Micuaxut 
Hioxs-Bracn) (Bristol, W.), in reply, 
said, the Rules referred to would shortly 
be issued. 


NAVY (CONTRACTS) —TOBACCO FOR 
THE NAVY. 

Mr. HOWARD VINCENT (Sheffield, 
Central) asked the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, If it is a fact that a con- 
siderable portion of a large contract for 
the supply of American tobacco for the 
Royal Navy has been recently concluded 
with a broker, acting on behalf of a 
Continental firm, after samples sub- 
mitted by British importers had been 
certified as good and suitable for Her 
Majesty’s Navy ; and, in such case, why 
preference was shown to the foreign 
house ? 

Tue SECRETARY To rue ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. Forwoop) (Lancashire, 
Ormskirk) (who replied) said: The 
circumstances of the case as suggested 
in the Question of my hon. Friend are 
not correct. Tobacco is not bought by 
brokers on behalf of the Admiralty, but 
firms established in England connected 
with the importation of the article are 
invited to submit samples and quote 
prices on a given date, the lowest 
offers for suitable qualities being always 
accepted ? 


SALE OF FOOD AND DRUGS ACT, 1875— 
ADULTERATION OF LARD. 

Mr. HANDEL OCOSSHAM (Bristol, 
E.) asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Whether the atten- 
tion of the Government has been called 
to the hardship of the recent prosecutions 
of lard sellers under “The Food and 
Drugs Act, 1875,’ upon certificates of 
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local official analysts, whose Reports, 
when appealed against, have been 
reversed at Somerset House; and, 
whether, for the protection of those who 
are complying with the Act, the Govern- 
ment will give instructionsfor all samples 
of lard to be analysed also at Somerset 
House before any proceedings before the 
magistrates be instituted ? 

Tuz PRESIDENT or tae LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Rrreute) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s) (who 
replied) said: I am informed by the 
Board of Inland Revenue that Dr. Bell, 
the Principal of the Laboratory at 
Somerset House, is not aware that the 
conclusions of the local official analysts 
in respect of samples of lard upon which 
legal proceedings were taken have, in 
any instance, been contradicted by the 
results obtained in his Department, with 
the exception of one instance of an 
alleged adulteration with water. The 
Sale of Food and Drugs Act, 1875, pro- 
vides that, if any person proceeded against 
for adulteration so request, the Justices 
may cause a sample of the article to be 
sent to the Board of Inland Revenue, 
with a view to its being analyzed by the 
chemical officers of that Deparment; 
and the necessary provision is, there- 
fore, made for a person who is proceeded 
against for adulteration obtaining a 
further analysis when he questions the 
accuracy of the analysis made by the 
public analyst of the district. The 
Government clearly have no authority 
to give instructions for all samples of 
lard to be analyzed at Somerset House 
before any proceedings before the magis- 
trates are instituted. 


PRESS COMMISSIONER’S OFFICE 
(INDIA). 

Sim ROPER LETHBRIDGE (Ken- 
sington, N.) asked the Under Secretary 
of State for India, Whether the Press 
Commissioner’s Office is a department 
under the control of the Government of 
India; whether the attention of Her 
Majesty’s Government has been directed 
toa statement, published in Zhe Indian 
Mirror and other Indian papers of the 
6th of November, purporting to issue 
from the Press Commissioner’s Office, 
and to be ‘‘an authoritative statement 
of facts relating to Sikkim affairs,” in 
which reference is made to a serious 
divergence between the views of the 
Government of India and those of the 


Mr. Handel Cossham 
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Home authorities; whether there was 
any foundation for those statements ; 
and, whether the Secretary of State will 
cause inquiry to be made as to the 
source from which these statements ema- 
nated, and on whose authority they were 
made ? 


Tut UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir Jonn Gorsr) (Chatham) : 
The office of Press Commissioner was 
abolished in 1880, and the functions 
formerly discharged by that officer are 
now performed partly by the Local 
Government and partly by the Foreign 
Department. The Secretary of State, 
as I have twice informed the House, has 
no official information as to the Memo- 
randum referred to by the hon. Member. 
The Secretary of State desires me to 
say that there has never, since he held 
office, been any divergence of opinion 
between the Government of India and 
the Home Authorities in reference to 
Sikkim affairs, and that he should not 
think it necessary to trouble the Govern- 
ment of India by inquiries into its re- 
miniscences of eenia iene passed. 

Sir ROPER LETHBRIDGE asked 
who was responsible at the present 
moment for the communiqués of the 
Press Commissioner that were inserted 
in all the papers in India? 

Sir JOHN GORST: The hon. Mem- 
ber would gather from my answer that 
that responsibility is partly that of the 
Local Government and partly of the 
Foreign Department. 


CRIMINAL LAW AND PROCEDURE 
(IRELAND) ACT, 1887-ARREST OF 
MR. J. O'LEARY AND MR. MICHAEL 
HEALY. 


Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, If he has seen the report in 
the Cork and Kerry newspapers of the 
arrest of Mr. J. O’Leary and Mr. 
Michael Healy, town elerk, Killarney, 
on warrants under the Criminal Law 
and Procedure (Ireland) Act, on Tues- 
day evening, November 27, and that 
District Inspector Rogers stated there 
were incriminating documents found 
upon them; whether he is aware that 
they stated that these documents re- 
ferred to evidence they had beencollect- 
ing for some Irish Members in connec- 
tion with the case of Zhe Times before 
the present Commission of Inquiry; 
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and, if he will order these documents to 
be returned to the defendants forth- 
with, if it is ascertained that they are of 
the nature described by the defend- 


ants? 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrovr) (Manchester, E.): The 
Divisional Magistrate reports that Mr. 
Healy was arrested on a warrant 
charged with obstructing and assaulting 
the police, and Mr. O’ Leary was charged 
with inciting to the same. Some docu- 
ments were found on them. One was 
of an incriminating character, and can- 
not be returned. The others, if such 
as the hon. Member describes, will, of 
course, be returned. 


PIERS AND HARBOURS (IRELAND)— 
NEWCASTLE HARBOUR, COUNTY 
DOWN. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN (Down, 8.) asked 
the Secretary to the Treasury, Whether 
he is aware that the pier at Newcastle 
Harbour, County Down, which is now 
in ruins, is a source of great danger to 
the poor fishermen who live there, and 
that the harbour affords no safety, but 
is in such a state that it is almost 
impossible for boats to enter it; whe- 
ther he is aware that this harbour was 
constructed in 1854, and then handed 
over to the Grand Jury of County 
Down, notwithstanding their protests ; 
whether, after injury had been done 
to the pier, the Board of Works re- 
ceived from the County Down Grand 
Jury, after the March Assizes of 1869, 
a sworn statement made by B. B. Mur- 
ray, Esquire, county surveyor, in which 
he swore that the harbour was unsafe 
for vessels; that any temporary repair 
would be useless; and that the damage 
had been caused owing to the im- 
pro er and imperfect construction of the 

arbour; whether he is aware that 

there is no harbour of safety on the 
coast from Dublin to Belfast, and that 
plans of such a harbour at the ‘‘S 

Rock,” near Newcastle, were prepare 

by a Government engineer before the 

construction of the present harbour, 
and that it was then considered the 
safest place for a harbour ; and, whether, 

considering the expenditure then im- 

posed upon the cesspayers, and the ne- 

cessity for a harbour of safety, and for 
the protection of the lives of the fisher- 
men of that district, he will cause in- 
quiry to be made as to the desirability 
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of constructing a new harbour at or near 
the ‘‘ Stag Rock,” Newcastle. 

Sirk HERBERT MAXWELL (A 
Lorp of the Treasury) (Wigton) (who 
replied) said: The statements in para- 
graphs one and two are substantially 
correct. (3.) There isno record of the 
affidavit mentioned ; but it is quite pos- 
sible that its existence at presentments 
was for some years disputed by that 
Grand Jury. (4.) Between Belfast and 
Dublin there are the natural harbours 
of Carlingford and Strangford Loughs, 
and the artificial ones of Donaghadee 
and Ardglass, which are available, 
under certain conditions, for the re- 
fuge of fishing vessels. There is an- 
other small harbour of refuge now 
under construction at Clogher Head. 
There is no record of any plans such as 
those mentioned; but it is understood 
that Mr. Adams, who was the guard 
officer at Newcastle, recommended some 
such work. There was no funds avail- 
able for the construction of a harbour 
at “ Stag Rock.” 


IRISH LAND COMMISSION — FAIR 
RENTS — APPOINTMENT OF ADDI- 
TIONAL SUB-COMMISSIONERS. 


Mr. M‘CARTAN (Down, 8.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether considering 
that, even with the addition of the 10 
Sub-Commissioners to be appointed, it 
will take some years to fix the fair rents 
in the cases where applications were 
made to the Land Commission before 
November, 1887, and where the tenants 
are entitled to the benefit of the fair 
rent from May, 1887, he will now ap- 

oint such an additional number as will 

e able to have the fair rents fixed 
promptly and without further delay ? 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): As the 
hon. Gentleman will readily under- 
stand, there are serious objections to 
any attempt to deal with the arrears 
of work by a mere augmentation 
without limit of the number of Sub- 
Commissioners. I have done my best 
to increase the efficiency of the Sub- 
Commissions by a somewhat different 
distribution of the work. As the House 
is aware, I attempted to deal with the 
question by legislation; but the Bill, 
through want of time, has been dropped. 


In reply to further Questions, 


rw 
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Mr. A. J. BALFOUR explained that 
under the old system the legal Sub- 
Commissioner had less to do than the 
lay Sub-Commissioners, and his time 
was not fully occupied by the work 
which one Sub-Commission could give 
him. Now, it had been arranged to 
have three pairs of lay Sub-Commis- 
sioners, working with one legal Sub- 
Commissioner, and this arrangement 
greatly increased the efficiency of the 
Sub-Oommissions. Ten additional Sub- 
Commissioners had been appointed ; 
but he did not give up the hope of being 
able to deal with the general question 
in a more satisfactory manner by legis- 
lation next Session. 

Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.) asked if the 
right hon. (fentleman was aware that, 
while thousands of cases were waiting 
to be heard, the people were being 
evicted for the arrears of rent which 
were accumulating, although notices of 
application for the fixing of a fair rent 
were served as early as September, 
1887? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he never 
liked to give an opinion off-hand; but 
he did not think there were any such 
cases. 





POST OFFICE (IRELAND) — ALLOW- 
ANCES TO SORTERS IN TRAVELLING 
POST OFFICES. 

Mr. TUITE ‘Westmeath, N.) asked 
the Postmaster General, Whether he 
has as yet arrived at a decision as to the 
claim of the sorters employed in travel- 
ling post offices in Ireland to be placed 
on an equal footing with the officers 
employed on similar duty in England, 
where an allowance of 6d. per trip, risk 
money, is made to sorters when dealing 
with registered letters ? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rares) (Cambridge University), in re- 
ply, said: There is still some doubt how 

ar the regulations warrant this payment 

in respect of the sorting of Registered 
Letters. But pending a final decision 
on this point, I have decided to extend 
to Ireland the practice of giving to those 
sorters of the travelling Post Office who 
deal with Registered Letters an addi- 
tional sixpence a trip. 


EGYPT — SUAKIN — REINFORCEMENTS 
OF BRITISH TROOPS. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 

(Paddington, 8.) asked the Secretary of 
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State for War, Whether the Military 
Authorities at the head quarters at 
home were consulted before it was de- 
cided by the Government to send a 
British battalion to Suakin; and, whe- 
ther they approve of the policy of de- 
spatching so slender a reinforcement of 
British troops? 

Tar SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Srannope) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle): 
The decision to offer to the Egyptian 
Government the assistance of British 
troops at Suakin was taken by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government on their own re- 
sponsibility. The local military autho- 
rities originally intended to undertake 
these operations with their own troops 
only ; but the amount of British forco 
now sent is that asked for, in conse- 
quence of our offer, by those responsi- 
ble for the operations at Suakin, and 
has been thought ample for the purpose. 
I have had a representation from my 
military advisers on the subject, and [ 
have accordingly telegraphed again to 
Egypt; but the last message received 
from General Grenfell was that he was 
confident of success with his present 
force. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCGHILL: 
In consequence of the answer of the 
right hon. Gentleman, I shall thiak it 
my duty to draw attention to this sub- 
ject by a specific Motion when the Ques- 
tions are concluded. 


AFRICA (EAST COAST)—BLOCKADE OF 
THE ZANZIBAR COAST. 

Mr. J. M. MACLEAN (Oldham) 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, When the Correspon- 
dence between the Foreign Office and the 
British Consul General at Zanzibar, as 
to the recent disturbances on the East 
Coast of Africa, and the Anglo-German 
blockade, will be laid upon the Table; 
and, if the Papers will include the 
Proclamation issued to British Indian 
traders by the Consul General when the 
German Company took over the collec- 
tion of the Sultan’s revenues, exhorting 
them to remain under German protec- 
tion, and promising them that they 
should enjoy perfect freedom and secu- 
rity in the transaction of their busi- 
ness ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir James Fereusson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): The Papers are in pre- 
paration, but no day can be named. 
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The Proclamation to which the hon. 
Member refers will be included in the 
Papers. It informed British Indians of 
the establishment of the German Ad- 
ministration, and advised them as to 
their status and position; but gave no 
exhortations nor promise of the charac- 
ter mentioned. 

Mr. J. M. MACLEAN: Will those 
Papers be issued before the Vote comes 


on? 

Sir JAMES FERGUSSON: I cannot 
promise. 

Mr. BUCHANAN (Edinburgh, W.) 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, whether any reply has 
been received to the Marquess of Salis- 
bury’s Despatch of October 29, in which 
the consent of the French Government is 
asked to an arrangement by which a 
mutual right of search and detention 
might be exercised by the two Powers 
over sailing vessels flying the flag of 
either country in the waters between the 
East Coast of Africa, the Comoros, and 
Madagascar ; why it has not been in- 
cluded in Correspondence, Africa, No. 7, 
just issued; and, if no arrangement has 
been come to, what are the instructions 
under which the British Admiral is to 
act in dealing with suspected vessels 
flying the French flag ? 

Sirk JAMES FERGUSSON: There 
has been no reply at present to the 
Despatch referred to. It will be seen, 
from the notice published to-day in Zhe 
London Gaxet'e, that an ordinary block- 
ade has been proclaimed, which gives 
the right of search and detention of 
vessels violating it. 


INDIA—THE INDIAN NATIONAL CON- 
GRESS—SPEECH OF THE MARQUESS 
OF DUFFERIN. 


Mr. J. M. MACLEAN (Oldham) had 
the following Question on the Paper :— 
To ask the Under Secretary of State for 
India, Whether his attention has ‘been 
drawn to the speech of the Marquess of 
Dufferin, made at Calcutta on Saturday, 
when he said of the so-called National 
Congress— 

‘The members of the Congress are answer- 
able for the distribution among thousands of 
ignorant and credulous men of publications 
animated by a very questionable spirit, and 
whose manifest intention is to excite the hatred 
of the people against the public servants of the 
Crown in India, The principal sscretury boasts 
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that he and his friends hold in their hands the 
keys, not only of popular insurrection, but of 
military revolt ;” 


whether this principal secretary, called 
by the Native ‘* The father of the 
Congress,” and the author of its most 
seditious pamphlets, is an Englishman 
named Hume, who was fornierly a 
member of the Bengal Civil Service; 
whether urgent representations have 
been made to the Government of India 
by most of the Native Princes, and by 
the leaders of the Indian Mahomedans, 
as to the widespread mischief caused by 
the revolutionary speeches of delegates 
to a Congress which aims at destroying 
the security of English rule in India ; 
and, what steps, in these circumstances, 
the Indian Government intend to take 
with regard to further meetings of the 


ngress ? 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton), 
before the Question was put asked the 
Speaker, whether the allegationin para- 
graph 2, that an Englishman named 
Hume was the author of ,‘‘ seditious 
pamphlets,” and the reference in para- 
graph 3 to ‘revolutionary speeches of 
delegates to a Congress which aims at 
destroying the security of English rule 
in India,” were not irregular as contain- 
ing debatable matter ? 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that the expre- 
sions were undoubtedly irregular, and 
appeared on the Paper through inad- 
vertence. He had sent for the hon. 
Member who was to put the Question 
to point out to him the irregularities. 

rn. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) 
asked, whether it would not be more 
suitable on an occasion of this kind, 
when objection was taken to a Question, 
that the Question should be deferred 
until the next day, 

Mr. SPEAKER: It was with that 
met that I sent for the hon. Mem- 

er, 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir Jonny Gorsr) (Chatham) : 
Do I understand that I am to defer an- 
swering the Question ? 

Mr. SPEAKER : The hon, Gentle- 
man has not asked it. 

Subsequently, 

Mr. J. M. MACLEAN desired to make 
an explanation. 

Mr. SPEAKER ruled that the hon. 
Member could not make any statemen 
on the subject, 
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INTOXICATING LIQUORS (LICENCES 
REFUSED). 


Mr. CALEB WRIGHT (Lancashire, 
8.W., Leigh) asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, 
When the Return, promised in May 
last, in continuation of the Return 
of 1883, No. 338, may be expected 
to be in the hands of Members, 
showing the number of Victuallers’, 
Beerhouse, and other Licences for the 
Sale of Intoxicating Liquors, the re- 
newal of which have been refused in the 
ear 1886 and the four preceding years 
by Justices of the Peace in each licensing 
district, showing in each case the ground 
of refusal, especially upon the ground, 
in any instance, that the licence was not 
required ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tne HOME DEPART- 
MENT (Mr. Srcart-Worttey) (Shef- 
field, Hallam) (who replied) said: The 
Return referred to by the hon. Member 
was never moved for, and has, there- 
fore, never been ordered by the House. 
The Home Office has, however, taken 
steps to collect information for such a 
Return ; which, if the hon. Member 
thinks fit to move for it, will be given 
in as complete a form as possible. 
Perhaps the hon. Member will communi- 
cate with me as to the wording of the 
Motion. 


LONDON COAL AND WINE DUES. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
8.W.) asked the President of the Local 
Government Board, Whether, on the 
expiration of the Metropolitan Coal 
Dues in July next, there will remain 
an unappropriated surplus of about 
£100,000 ; and, if so, whether the 
Government will consult the Oounty 
Council for London before they make 
any proposals to Parliament as to the 
disposition of this surplus ? 

Taz PRESIDENT (Mr. Rrrcnte) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): I un- ' 
derstand that the sum payable in respect 
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of the freeing of the bridges which will 
fall on the Coal and Wine Dues for the | 
year ending the 5th of July, 1889, is | 
about £350,000. I have no reason to | 
doubt that the Coal and Wine Dues will | 
exceed this sum by £100,000. The | 
Government will be prepared to consider 

any representations on the subject which 
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may be made to them by the County 
Council of London. 


CRIMINAL LAW—THE EDLINGHAM 
BURGLARY— CASE OF BRANNAGHAN 
AND MURPHY. 


Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
S8.W.) asked the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, What is the 
decision of the Public Prosecutor as to 
the action of the police in the case of the 
men Brannaghan and Murphy, against 
whom a conviction was obtained for 
burglary and attempted murder? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tHe HOME DEPART- 
MENT (Mr. Srvart-Worttey) (Shef- 
field, Hallam) (who replied) said: The 
Director of Public Prosecutions has the 
case of the police still before him, and 
informs the Secretary of State that he is 
not yet in a position to state the result. 
The Secretary of State wishes this oppor- 
tunity to be taken of bearing testimony 
to the zeal and intelligence which the 
Director of Public Prosecutions has 
displayed in conducting the inquiries 
with which he was intrusted in this 
case. 


GRANTS OF RIGHTS OVER CROWN 
LANDS—THE NATIONAL RIFLE AS- 
SOCIATION. 


Sm JOHN SWINBURNE (Stafford- 
shire, Lichfield) asked the Secretary of 
State for War, Whether, before Her 
Majesty’s Government granted any user, 
permission to make use of, or any other 
privilege over or upon any Crown Lands, 
or lands over which Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment have any control, rights, or 
privileges, to any person, association of 

rsons, or Company, they will lay upon 
the Table of the House of Commons the 
Papers giving full particulars and de- 
tails of the terms on which Her Majesty’s 
Government propose to grant such user, 
rights of user, or other privileges over 
or upon such lands ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Srannore) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle): 
I cannot give such an undertaking. 

Sir JOHN SWINBURNE asked the 
First Lord of the Treasury, whether he 
was prepared to grant a day for dis- 
cussing the question of granting national 
property to private Associations ? 
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Inapectorship of 

Tae FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Surrn) (Strand, Westminster): I am 
not aware that that has happened ; and, 
therefore, I am not in a position to 
grant a day. 


ROYAL UNIVERSITY (IRELAND) — 
ROMAN CATHOLIC LADY STUDENTS. 


Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.) (for Mr. 
Hooper) (Cork, 8.E.) asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, If he can inform the House why 
the Roman Catholic lady students of 
the Royal University of Ireland are de- 
barred from the teaching of the Roman 
Catholic Fellows of the University ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrovr) (Manchester, E.): The 
Secretary of the Royal University re- 
ports that the matter referred to does 
not rest with the Senate, but with the 
Governing body of the particular Col- 
lege with which the Fellows are con- 
nected. A Memorial was received by 
the Senate, signed by 13 Roman Catholic 
lady graduates and undergraduates, 


stating that they had been refused per- : 
mission to attend the lectures delivered 


in the University College, Stephen’s 
Green, and asking that some steps 
should be taken to remove this prohibi- 
tion. The Senate stated that they had 
no power to interfere with the arrange- 
ments of the Governing Body in ques- 
tion. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT—THE AAMIL- 
TON BURGESS FEE. 


Mr. PHILIPPS (Lanark, Mid) asked 
the Lord Advocate, Whether the matter 
of the Hamilton burgess fee is now 
likely to be settled without recourse to 
legal proceedings; and, whether, if it 
be necessary, he will introduce a measure 
for its reduction or abolition ? 

Tae LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. P. 
B. Roserrson) (Bute): I understand 
that nothing more has been done in the 
matter. If it were judicially ascertained 
that a ratepayer qualified under the Act 
39 & 40 Vict. ce. 12, is bound to pay 
the fee in question, I should then con- 
sider whether any steps ought to be 
taken to reduce or abolish it. At pre- 


sent I am not prepared to assume that 
this is the case. 

Mr. PHILIPPS said, that, in con- 
sequence of the unsatisfactory nature of 
the answer, he would call attention to 
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the subject on the Vote for the salary of 
the Lord Advocate. 


EAST INDIA—CONTAGIOUS DISEASES 
AND CANTONMENT ACTS, 


Mr. JAMES STUART (Shoreditch, 
Hoxton) asked the Under Secretary of 
State for India, Whether he can state 
to the House the steps which have been 
taken by the Government of India in 
accordance with the Resolution of this 
House of June 5 last? 

Tae UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir Joun Gorst) (Chatham): 
The Indian Contagious Diseases Acts 
have been repealed. A Bill has been 
introduced to repeal the Cantonment 
Acts; and, in the meanwhile, the com- 
pulsory examination of women, and all 
provisions for licensing or regulating 
prostitution, have been stopped. 


COLONIAL GOVERNORS — THE CAPE 
COLONY—SIR HENRY BLAKE. 


Dr. CLARK (Caithness) asked the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
Whether there is any truth in the state- 
ment that Sir Henry Blake is to succeed 
Sir Hercules Robinson as Governor of 
the Cape ? 

Tae UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Baron Henry pve Worms) 
(Liverpool, East Toxteth): There is no 
intention of advising the Queen to ap- 
point Sir Henry Blake to be Governor 
of the Cape Colony. 


INSPECTORSHIP OF MINES (SCOT- 
LAND). 


Mr. MUNRO FERGUSON (Leith, 
&e.) asked the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, Whether there 
will be a vacancy in the Inspectorship 
of Mines for the Eastern Division of 
Scotland at the end of the year; and, 
whether a Scotsman will be appointed 
to this post ? 

Tas UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tase HOME DEPART- 
MENT (Mr. Sroart-Worttey) (Shef- 
field, Hallam) (who replied) said: Yes, 
Sir; there will be a vacancy, and it has 
been filled by the appointment of the 
Senior Assistant Inspector. The Secre- 
tary of State will be happy to give full 
consideration to the claims of Scotch 
candidates for the Assistant Inspector- 
‘ship whieh will thus be vacant. 
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SOUTH AFRICA — BECHUANALAND— 
KHAMA, CHIEF OF BAMANGWATO. 
Mr. HUBBARD (Bucks, N.) asked 

the Under Secretary of State for the 

Colonies, Whether his attention has 

been directed to the letter, addressed 

to Sir Sidney Shippard, K.O.M.G., 

Administrator of British Bechuanaland, 

by Khama, Chief of the Bamangwato ; 

whether Her Majesty’s Government can 
do anything to give Khama the help he 
begs for in his concluding sentence— 

‘*T dread the white man’s drink more than 
all the assegais of the Matabele which kill 
men’s bodies and it is quickly over, but drink 
puts devils into men and destroys both their 
souls and bodies for ever. Its wounds never 
heal. I pray your honour never to ask me to 
open even a little door to the drink, and Francis 
desires that, and has always desired it ;” 
and, who are the firm of Wood, Chap- 
man, Francis, and Clark,so much dreaded 
by Khama? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE (Baron Henry ve Worms) 
Liverpool, East Toxteth): Sir Sidney 

hippard has been instructed to assure 

Khama that Her Majesty’s Government 

will give him all.support that is pos- 

sible in his efforts to put down the 
liquour trade in his territories. Wood, 

Chapman, Francis, and Clark were 

traders in Kbama’s and the adjacent 

countries. Francis and Clark had been 
expelled by Khama from his territory 
for violation of his Rules against the 
introduction and sale of intoxicating 
liquors, and afterwards, in company 
with Chapman, endeavoured to bring 
about a filibustering raid against 

Khama. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness) asked, whe- 
ther it was not the case that other 
Bechuana Chiefs had not protested 
against the British traders bringing 
liquor into the country; and, whether 
the Government were doing anything 
to stop the trade? 

Baron HENRY pve WORMS: The 
Government are doing all in their power 
to check the extension of the liquor 
traffic throughout all the British Pos- 
sessions and Protectorates in South 
Africa ? 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON 
SUNDAY BILL. 

Mr. J. C. STEVENSON (South 

Shields) asked the First Lord of the 

Treasury, Whether he is now prepared 
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to name a suitable day for the second 
reading of the Sale of Intoxicating 
Liquors on Sunday Bill? 

nE FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Sarrn) (Strand, Westminster): I hope 
it will be in my power to ask the House 
to place Friday, the 14th instant, at the 
disposal of the hon. Gentleman; but 
perhaps the hon. Gentleman would be 
so good as to repeat his Question on a 
later day. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 

asked, whether the right hon. Gentle- 
man recollected the arrangements he 
had made in his favour for the same 
day? 
Mr. W. H. SMITH: I have borne 
that question in mind; and I will en- 
deavour to give an opportunity for the 
Motion in the hon. Gentieman’s name. 

Mr. J. O. STEVENSON said, the 
arrangement was hardly suitable ; but, 
at all events, he could not accept any 
later date than the 14th instant. 


BANK HOLIDAYS ACT, SEC. 5—THE 
CHRISTMAS HOLIDAY. ~ 


Mr. W. BECKETT (Notts, Basset- 
law) asked the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, Whether, as Christmas day falls 
on a Tuesday this year, he will see fit to 
procure an alteration of the Bank Holi- 
day from Wednesday, the 26th, to Mon- 
day, the 24th instant, by an Order in 
Couneil, as provided by the 5th section 
of the Bank Holidays Act ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Samira) (Strand, Westminster): My hon. 
Friend only called the attention of the 
Government to this Question within the 
past 24 hours. The Government will 
endeavour to put itself into communica- 
tion with those who are most interested 
in the matter, and will see if it is the 
general desire that the change suggested 
should be made. 


MOTION. 


Go 


PARLIAMENT—THE NEW RULES OF 
PROCEDURE,1882—RULE 2(ADJOURN- 
MENT OF THE HOUSE). 


EGYPT — DESPATCH OF A BRITISH 
BATTALION TO SUAKIN, 

Lorv RANDOLPH CHUROHILL, 
Member for South Paddington, rose in 
his place, and asked leave to move the 
Adjournment of the House, for the pur- 


























of discussing a definite matter of 
urgent public importance, viz., the De- 
spatch of a British Battalion to Suakin ; 
and the pleasure of the House having 
been signified :— 


Lorv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
The House may well imagine that 
nothing but the very gravest imaginable 
reasons would have induced me to take 
so serious a step as moving the Adjourn- 
ment of the House and interrupting 
Business. Nothing, I say, but the 
gravest reasons would have induced me, 
who have, at any rate, for a short time 
heen responsible for the conduct of the 
Business of the House, to make such a 
Motion. No one is better aware than I 
am how exceedingly precious the time 
of the House of Commons is, at all 
times, and especially at the present 
moment. I know that the loss of a 
night is a loss of the most material and 
important character, and I have well 
weighed the nature of that loss and of 
the interruption to Business for which I 
am responsible. But I have come to the 
conclusion that there are reasone which 
must be weighed against the loss of a 
night for the despatch of ordinary Busi- 
ness, and those reasons raise the great 
issue of human life—they raise the issue 
of the lives of British soldiers; and if 
by the action of the House to-night the 
danger to the lives of British soldiers 
be averted, I think that the loss of a 
night for the despate!: of Business may 
turn out for the advantage and interest 
of the country. No hon. Member will, 
I think, deny that there is every pro- 
bability, if the course adopted by the 
Government be carried out, that, within 
the next few days, a battle will be 
fought at Suakin between British troops 
and Egyptian troops on the one hand, 
and Arab tribes on the other, and that 
there is a probability, amounting almost 
to certainty, that the battle will be dis- 
tinguished for heavy and possibly des- 
a fighting. The House of Commons 

as to decide whether they will allow 
that battle to take place or not. It is to 
be regretted, indeed, that the House of 
Commons in matters of this kind is 
usually prevented from taking what I 
may call anticipatory action. Asa gene- 
ral rule, the Executive Government pre- 
sent the House of Commons with a fait 
accompli, and the House has no other 
function to perform than to act as a 
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Court of Review in pronouncing whether 
the action taken by the Executive is 
right or wrong. Its powers are seriously 
ham by the fact that such action 
has been taken and cannot be undone. 
The House on this occasion is placed on 
a different footing. Before it has gene- 
rally happened that action has been 
taken by the Executive Government, 
which action would not have been taken 
had the full circumstances been laid 
before the House of Commons, and had 
the House of Commons full opportunity 
of considering the circumstances. I 
adduce in support of that statement the 
remarkable instance of the bombard- 
ment of Alexandria. From information 
now in our possession, in all human 
probability, if the facts connected with 
the bombardment of Alexandria had 
been laid before the House of Commons, 
that bombardment would never have 
taken place, and the innumerable evils 
which have followed would have been 
prevented. In this case the House of 
Commons is situated in a more fortunate 
position ; but the very good fortune of 
that position is accompanied with a dis- 
advantage, because it imposes a heavy 
responsibility which the con of Com- 
mons does not ordinarily incur. There 
can be no doubt that every Member 
of Parliament who votes against this 
Motion to-night must take upon his 
own shoulders a large and heavy 
share of the responsibility for the 
action which is about to take place 
at Suakin, and a large share of the 
responsibility for the results which 
must follow. The object of this Motion 
is to ask the House of Commons to pre- 
vent, at any rate for the present, that 
battle from being fought, to prevent, in 
fact, any serious hostilities in which 
British troops may be engaged until 
much more serious consideration has 
been given to the question by the Exe- 
cutive Government of the day and 
much more ample information is in the 
= 4 of the House of Commons. 
t will be doubtless said by the Mem- 
bers of the Government that this Motion 
can have no effect; that is an argument 
which is sure to be brought forward to- 
night, but it is utterly valueless. There 
is not the slightest doubt whatever of 
the matter, and no Member of the House 
need have the slightest fear that, if the 
House of Commons determines this 
evening that it does not approve, or 
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that it disapproves, the policy of sending 
a British battalion to Suakin, any Go- 
vernment would dare to fly in the face 
of that expression of opinion. No Go- 
vernment can neglect an expression of 
opinion of that kind. If the Govern- 
ment say that the Motion is inconclusive 
and inconvenient, I say that it is the re- 
cognized method in the House of treat- 
ing matters of urgent public importance. 
I daresay Her Majesty’s Government 
will bring pressure to bear upon those 
who support them—an urgent pressure, 
a pressure in the nature of hints, and 
possibly more than hints, of the gravest 
consequences which may follow the 
adoption of the course I recommend. I 
do not blame the Government for ad- 
ducing arguments of that kind to the 
House, but I can assure the House that 
there is not the slightest danger of the 
risk of a resignation of the Ministry ora 
Dissolution of Parliament. It will be 
obvious, not only to hon. Members op- 
posite, but to those who sit on this side 
of the House, that there is not a possi- 
bility of the existence of a Government 
which should appeal to the country on 
the question whether a British expedi- 
tion should go to Suakin; and if that 
be a conclusive answer in the one case 
it equally applies to the other alterna- 
tive. Therefore not only is the House 
of Commons, as I have pointed vut, 
in the fortunate position of being able 
to take anticipatory action which will 
be effective in preventing the event 
which I dread, but more than that, the 
House of Commons is singularly fortu- 
nate in being able to act with unusual 
freedom and without that undue pres- 
sure which the Government as a rule 
can apply. Now, what is the end of 
the action which the Government pro- 
pose to take, and which I ask the House 
of Commons to use its great power to 
modify? The nature of the action is 
this—it was well expressed by the Secre- 
tary of State for War on Saturday— 
that a British battalion was sent to 
Suakin, that it was necessary to raise 
the siege of Suakin, and that the force 
intended for that purpose was composed 
of 4,000 Egyptian troops and one bat- 
talion of British Infantry. Now, I will 
not discuss to-night, and I hope the 
House of Commons will not discuss, the 
general question of the Soudan, or any 
other general question, or the advan- 
tages or disadvantages of our retaining 
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our hold on the Soudan, or whether the 
advantages or disadvantages are mainly 
Egyptian or British, or whether our 
operations on the Red Sea are for 

or not for good. I further venture to 
hope that the House will not to-night 
discuss the matter of the Slave Trade, all 
these matters not being pertinent to 
my Motion. I will not discuss, and 
I hope the House will refuse to dis- 
cuss, any alternative action to that of 
the Government. I submit without 
fear of contradiction, confident of the 
approval of the highest Parliamentary 
authority, that it is not the business of 
the House of Commons, when it differs 
from the Government of the day, to sug- 
gest alternative action. I protest against 
such a proceeding as utterly destructive 
of the independence of the House of 
Commons. Circumstances arise with 
which the Government of the day pro- 
pose to deal by certain specific methods, 
and all the House of Commons has to do 
is to pronounce whether those plans are 
good or bad, safe or unsafe, defensible 
or the reverse. The plan adopted by the 
Government of sending an expedition to 
Suakin composed of 4,000 Egyptian 
troops and one battalion of British In- 
fantry is a plan which is not safe, is not 
sensible, and which in no sense of the 
word can, in the light of the experience 
of the past, be considered by the House 
of Commons asa good plan. The ground 
upon which I venture to press this 
Motion upon the House is that the Bri- 
tish Contingent is wholly inadequate to 
the work which it is expected to perform. 
Sir, we have no business in employing 
British soldiers in any part of the world, 
but more especially in such parts as the 
Soudan, to run any unnecessary risks. 
Unnecessary risks are at all times to be 
deprecated and condemned; and that we 
are running an unnecessary risk there 
can be no doubt whatever in sending this 
small battalion of British Infantry over- 
whelmed among a mass of 4,000 utterly 
unreliable Egyptian troops. I should 
like to recall the recollection of the 
House to what have been the difficulties 
and disasters which have arisen from the 
employment of inadequate forces—of 
British forces too small for the work they 
had to do—in meeting savage and war- 
like tribes, and other enemies of a stub- 
born character. The Zulu War was a 
casein point. That war was commenced 
with inadequate British forces; defeat 
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and disaster followed, and immense 
expenditure and immense efforts were 
required to make up for the primary and 
cardinal error of sending out inadequate 
forces. Nothing contributed so much to 
the fall of the Government of that day 
as the conduct of the Zulu War. The 
Boer War of 1881 was another instance 
of attempting to do work admitted to be 
difficult with inadequate British forces. 
Again immense expenditure and grave 
loss of life followed that cardinal error. 
Those two instances alone would give 
great point and force to the contention 
I lay before the House, that one bat- 
talion of British Infantry with a mass of 
Egyptian troops is an inadequate force 
for the task set before it. Not only do 
those and other examples which I might 
quote point to the danger of attempting 
considerable operations with inadequate 
forces, but if we should want an illus- 
tration of employing inadequate forces 
we find itin past events at Suakin itself. 
No doubt the Government of that day 
were singularly unfortunate in their 
treatment of the Soudan, but it is a 
matter that is now hardly denied that 
many blunders must be laid to their 
charge. One blunder, however, they 
did not make; they did not attempt to 
encounter the Soudanese warriors with 
inadequate forces. The first expedition 
of General Graham was essentially a 
strong force. Yet we know that very 
heavy fighting attended that expedition. 
The second expedition to Suakin, also, I 
think, under the command of General 
Graham, was nearly double in size and 
accompanied by Indian troops; and, 
moreover, the House must bear this in 
mind, because it brings out the fighting 
qualities of those Arab troops—that ex- 
pedition was at one time in danger of 
total overthrow when under the com- 
mand of Sir J. M‘Neill, and, but for the 
desperate gallantry of an Indian regi- 
ment, inevitable and overwhelming dis- 
aster must have followed. That inci- 
dent is of great importance in considering 
the sort of expeditioh we have to con- 
template, and it has a force which the 
House of Commons will admit as an 
argument against sending any such 
expedition without a strong and adequate 
force of British troops. Why do I urge 
these points upon the House? Because 
I hold that in sending one battalion of 
British Infantry to Suakin you are flying 
in the face of all our experience. But I 
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would not dare to interrupt the Business 
of the House on that plea alone; I 
would not dare to set up. my opinion 
against that of the Executive Govern- 
ment, if it were not for this very, very 
grave fact—I state it as a positive fact, 
and I implore the House to give that 
fact the weight which I think it deserves 
—that in deciding to send one British 
battalion to Suakin, Her Majesty’s 
Government have acted against the ad- 
vice of responsible and high military 
authorities here. That would appear to 
be perfectly clear from the cautious 
answer—of which I do not in the least 
complain— which the Secretary for War 
gave to my Question this afternoon. 
But if it did not appear from that, I 
state it as a positive fact, and I defy 
contradiction, that high military autho- 
rities at home have disapproved of this 
sending of one battalion of British 
Infantry to Suakin. Can anything better 
illustrate the curiosity of our military 
organization—that a Military Expedi- 
tion can take place against the advice 
and be composed in a manner disap- 
proved of by high military authority in 
eommand of the Army? That is un- 
doubtedly the fact. And, Sir, this is 
also the case, which the House of Com- 
mons will also bear in mind—that if by 
any chance these operations are not 
attended with success, no responsibility 
whatever can fall upon high military 
authorities at home. That is a very 
serious matter, but it does not stand 
alone. Ishould have thought that it 
must be to many hon. Gentlemen in this 
House a matter of notoriety that military 
opinion is universal in deprecating and 
condemning the fact of this single 
battalion of British Infantry being sent 
to Suakin. I do not know if the 
Secretary for War finds time to 
read the military papers. Zhe Army 
and Navy Gaz+tte, which I think may 
be taken as carrying some weight 
as the expression of military opinion, 
contained an article on Saturday last 
strongly condemning the policy adopted 
by Her Majesty’s Government with re- 
gard to that matter. I am quite aware 
that the Secretary of State for War 
bases his decision upon the opinion of the 
Egyptian authorities. These Egyptian 


‘ authorities I take to be mainly three — 


Sir Evelyn Baring, General Dormer, 
and General Grenfell. I put aside Sir 


Evelyn Baring, because he is not more 
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qualitied to give an a ser than any- 
one else upon an exclusively military 
matter. I say in the mildest manner 

ible that I do not think Sir Evelyn 

ing has been altogether fortunate in 
the advice he has given to successive 
Governments. So I take General 
Dormer and General Grenfell. I have 
heard on all sides that they are two 
most excellent officers in every way, and 
advice given by them, if corroborated 
by the military authorities at home, 
would undoubtedly be of great weight ; 
but when I find their advice not carry- 
ing weight with military authorities at 
home, not carrying the weight so high 
an authority ought to carry, I am 
obliged to consider that their opinion is 
influenced by considerations—considera- 
tions of a natural and praiseworthy 
character, but which do not tend to an 
impartial judgment of the case. 
General Dormer is in command of the 
British Forces in Egypt. He is a 
gallant officer, and naturally the officer 
in command of the British Forces at 
Cairo, surrounded by many gallant 
officers of a similar character to him- 
self, would be desirous, and rightly 
desirous, that the forces under his com- 
mand should not miss an opportunity of 
brilliantly maintaining British interests 
and gaining distinction and renown. 
That is a matter which must be borne 
in mind in estimating the weight to be 
attached to the advice given by General 
Dormer. General Grenfell is placed in 
a still more peculiar position, for he is 
in command of the pa a = Army, and 
he and other officers under his command 
have, in a most indefatigable manner, 
devoted much time and skill in its orga- 
nization and training, and I can under- 
stand that they would be by no means 


loath to show that the Egyptian Army | Eg 


had, under their training, become an 
efficient implement of war. Those are 
considerations which would not have 
been of any value but for the fact that 
the opinions of those officers were dis- 
approved of by the military authorities 
at home. In addition to those con- 
siderations, it must be borne in mind 
that the opinion of the military autho- 
rities at home has been sought, has 
been given, and has been overruled. 
Why has that advice been overruled ? 
The reason, I think, is obvious, and 
the House should lay it to heart. This 
expedition, if the Government deter- 
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mined upon it, was obliged to be an 
expedition that would not cost a large 
sum of money. It was an expedition 
which had to be done, if done at all, on 
the cheap. Neither this nor any other 
Government would now venture, under 
present circumstances, to ask the House 
of Commons to vote a large sum of 
money to defray the cost of a great ex- 
pedition to the Soudar. Then, under 
those circumstances, if an expedition 
had been sent to Egypt, Egypt would 
have to pay, but the resources of the 
country are slender and limited, and 
if a large British force had been sent, 
such as might have been considered 
adequate by prudent men, the charge 
on the Egyptian Revenue would have 
been greater than the Egyptian Govern- 
ment could have afforded. It is for 
that reason, and I expect for that 
reason alone, the military authorities 
resolved to run the great risk of sending 
one British battalion. The fact of the 
matter is that this expedition to Suakin 
has not been sufficiently considered by 
the Government. Of course, information 
has been laid before the Cabinet, but for 
a matter so grave, involving such im- 
mense issues, I hold it has not been 
sufficiently considered. I am certain of 
that, because the First Lord of the 
Treasury, in response to the right hon. 
Member for Neweastle (Mr. John 
Morley), who made a demand for Papers, 
said that the communications which had 
passed between the british and Egyp- 
tian Governments were so very few that 
he did not think it would be easy to find 
recordsof them. That I think is a most 
significant announcement. The Govern- 
ment have decided to recommence opera- 
tions in the Soudan, and have taken that 
decision upon communications with the 
yptian Government so scanty and so 
slight, that there are practically none to 
lay before the House. Now, I do sub- 
mit that a decision such as that should 
not have been taken except on commu- 
nications with the Egyptian Government 
most copious and frequent, and innu- 
merable questions of every sort and kind 
as regards the operations contemplated 
should have been addressed to the 
authorities in Egypt, Native and English, 
and should have been fully and satisfac- 
torily answered. It is obvious from the 
reply of the First Lord of the Treasury 
that that cannot have beendone. Now, 
the two grounds on which I ask the 
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House to interfere are—first, the inade- 
quacy of the British force for the 
operations which have to be performed, 
an inadequacy borne witness to, practi- 
cally, by the great military authorities ; 
and, secondly, the obvious insufficiency 
of the consideration which Her Majesty’s 
Government have been able to give, up 
to the present, to this most important 
matter. There is another point which I 
must simply mention. If the House of 
Commons does not interfere, a battle will 
be fought within a very few days, and 
we have no intimation that any serious 
or earnest attempt has been recently 
made at negotiations with the foe. Let 
hon. Members on this side recall the 
events of 1881 connected with General 
Graham’s first expedition to the Soudan. 
Hon. Members at that time on the 
Opposition Benches pressed upon the 
Government of the right hon. Member 
for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone), 
and forced on his Government that they 
should make an earnest and serious 
effort at negotiation with the Arab tribes 
before General Graham was allowed to 
advance. We pressed our demand 
unanimously, and we were successful, 
for the Government undertook to make 
efforts in that direction. That was what 
the Tory Party did in those days, and I 
merely recall that to show what view the 
Tories of those days took of such expe- 
ditions to the Soudan. I know it is 
stated now by competent authorities that 
negotiations with these tribes are not 
altogether impossible, nor altogether 
hopeless; that there are negotiations 
which might be considered and might 
be undertaken. Sir, I do think the 
House of Commons ought to be very 
careful, before authorizing what 
amounts to slaughter and bloodshed, to 
see that the Government of the day 
exhaust every means by which that 
slaughter and bloodshed may be 
averted. But for the purposes of my 
present argument, it does not’ matter 
whether the Government show that 
negotiations are hopeless or whether 
they admit that negotiations are 
possible. What I point out is this— 


that on military grounds, and on high 
military authority, the operations con- 
templated by the Government are un- 
sound and unsafe operations. They are 
going to risk a battalion of British In- 
fantry in another battle in the Soudan. 
It is one of the very finest battalions in 
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the British Army, numbering some 600 
or 700 men. Have wesomany of those 
fine regiments that we ought to fritter 
them away unnecessarily in the desert 
round Suakin? It is recorded that 
Prince Bismerck once said that he would 
not risk the bones of a single Pomer- 
anian Grenadier in connection with the 
Eastern Question. I wish that that idea 
of Prince Bismarck could permeate the 
minds of our Ministers from time to 
time, and that they would be a little 
more careful —I would almost say a little 
more avaricious—of the bones of British 
soldiers. I do not hesitate to say that 
I hate the Soudan. The idea to me of 
risking the life of a single British soldier 
in that part of the world is inexpressibly 
repugnant. Ido not believe that any 
gain can accrue to this country, no 
matter how great may be the military 
success, and I am certain that great loss 
and danger may come if those military 
expeditions are not successful. The risk 
which we run is not only unnecessary, 
but, in the event of success, the result 
is altogether incommensurate with the 
risk. I cannot help pointing out to hon. 
Gentlemen on this side of the House, so 
vivid is the impression made on my 
mind by past events, that not only isthe 
Government going to risk the lives of 
British soldiers in circumstances disap- 
proved of by high military authorities, 
but Her Majesty’s Government is risk- 
ing more ; it is risking its own life. It 
is risking the life of the Party which 
supports it, and the strength of all the 
interests which that Party represents, 
because hon. Members on this side can 
imagine, possibly with greater accuracy 
than Members on that, what would be 
the fate of any Government which had 
to ask the country to approve of large 
and expensive operations in the Soudan, 
for as prudent men you are bound to 
calculate on the possibility of those 
operations being of a large and expen- 
sive character. I do most earnestly ask 
the House—in view of the very great 
risk which is going to be run, in view of 
the military opinion to which the House 
must attach weight, in view of the utterly 
incommensurate result which can follow 
even from success—I ask the House to 
take action to-night which at any rate 
may persuade the Government to recon- 
sider this whole matter before entering 
upon a course which must involve great 
bloodshed and great slaughter. I have 
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think, has complete power to act, and 
that, having complete power to act, if 
it does not act, the whole responsibility 
for any battle which may happen 
within a few days, any loss of life and 
any other results that may follow the 
battle, rests on the House of Commons 
and every Member of it. I have shown 
the House that it is free to act, that 
it is free from all pressure, owing 
to the circumstances of the moment— 
Pressure usually brought to bear on a 
Party in a majority. I have also shown 
the House that its action must be effec- 
tive—that if the House did decide to 
accede to this Motion, the battle which 
otherwise would be fought must be 
averted, and possibly indefinitely post- 
poned. Ihave shown the House that in 
that battle there will be fighting a 
battalion of British Infantry among a 
mass of unreliable Native allies in cir- 
cumstances which high and responsible 
Military Authorities disapprove and 
condemn. I do ask the House most 
earnestly to exert its authority. I ask 
it to stretch out its arms, reaching out as 
it were many thousands of miles away, 
right down on that African coast, inter- 
osing and arresting slaughter and 

loodshed. I think I have adduced 
weighty ground for that request. But 
there is another point which occurs to 
me, which I also adduce with great hope, 
but, certainly, with some hesitation. 
There is a great Englishman, I can call 
him by no other name, a Member of this 
House, who is now lying on a bed of 
severe affliction, to the immense and 
— grief of all of us. I cannot 

elp recalling that on one great occasion 
that great man made an earnest and 
eloquent appeal to the House of Com- 
mons to avert and arrest the slaughter 
of British soldiers who had been sent to 
a distant shore, and in a passage of 
singular eloquence, so beautiful and so 
widely known that while it has ascended 
to the dignity of a classic it has almost 
descended to the level of acommonplace, 
he implored the House to exert its au- 
thority to save the livesof British soldiers 
who were, in his opinion, likely to be 
unnecessarily sacrificed. Who is there, 
I should like to know, in this House, 
who, looking back to those days, would 
not regret that the voice of that right 
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Sir, we of the Unionist 
Party, and I believe the entire House, 
attach great value to the opinion of that 
great man. We cannot doubt what 
advice he would give us with regard to 
this new comtemplated sacrifice of 
British soldiers had he been among us 
this afternoon and his health and 
strength permitted. I do submit no 
better recognition could be offered by 
the House, no more brilliant tribute 
could be rendered to the regard in which 
his name is held in the hearts of the 
people, than if we were to reflect that 
he would tell us to pause before we 
entered rashly on a career of warlike 
operations in the Soudan. Sir, I feel I 
must apologize to the House for having 
spoken at some length, but I hope the 
House will feel that the lives of British 
soldiers are in their hands and under 
their direction—that the British soldiers 
at Suakin are going to be placed in a 
position in which no prudent military man 
would placethem. I implore the House 
to exercise its authority, and to save, if 
possible, the lives of British seldiers 
threatened with useless sacrifice. I 
implore the House to act so as to pre- 
vent so great a catastrophe. The noble 
Lord then moved the Adjournment of the 
House. 

Sir LEWIS PELLY (Hackney, N.): 
Sir, in rising to second the Motion, I 
cannot tell the House how deeply I regret 
that, on almost the first occasion on which 
I have broken silence during the three 
years that I have had the honour of sitting 
in this House, I may possibly interfere 
with the progress of Business. I would 
not do so if I were not deeply impressed 
with my duty on this occasion. I will 
limit my remarks to the simple question 
of a military advance, or otherwise, 
towards Suakin. One asks one's self 
what is the object of that movement, 
which, I understand, the highest Mili- 
tary Authorities of this country dis- 
approve ? Supposing you have got your 
3,000 or 4,000 Egyptian troops at 
Suakin, with a handful of English, and 
with the enemy in front of you; of two 
things one will result. Either when you 
leave Suakin and proceed to their forts 
they will retire to the jungle, or they 
will oppose you. If they retire to the 
jungle you may destroy their forts and 
injure their wells, and then you will 


hon. Gentleman had not greater influence | return to Suakin. I know the Arabs 
and power with the Government of | very well. I have punished them over a 
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dozen times, and always with very small 
means. I know they are very unpleasant 
men to meet when they think they have 
right on their side. If they think you 
are exercising against them the brute 
force of civilization, without its justice, 
sometimes they are almost as good men 
as we are. The first thing you ought to 
do is to be sure of the justice of yourcause, 
and the second is to make the tribes 
feel that your cause is just, and to carry 
their opinion with you. When you have 
done this you will have very little 
trouble. I know not whether negotia- 
tions have been carried on with these 
tribes or not, but I have always found 
that the best way to deal with them is 
to talk to them, to explain to them, to 
lead them in the right way, like children 
as they are, and then, if they persist in 
the wrong, to take measures that will 
be effectual and lasting. I do not see 
what good will result from going to 
Suakin. We have tried that sort of 
Wheel Tax policy over and over again. 
What is the use, from a statesmanlike 
point of view, of going up to a certain 
point, knocking a few men over, and 
then having to go over the work again? 
If you go to Suakin, go with a policy. 
Decide whether it is your intention to 
hold Egypt against all comers, or to take 
the alternative and clear out. I do not 
fear putting English troops before these 
Soudanese if they are alone; but I am 
not quite so sure what the result would 
be if you had 2,000 or 3,000 Egyptians 
hanging on the skirts of your English- 
men and ready to fly at any moment. I 
would certainly rather not put our men 
in that position, unless the Government 
are able to explain to us what is to be 
their policy when the battle has been 
fought and the troops have returned to 
Suakin. Ascertain your policy first, 
and stick to it, and feel that a great 
Empire cannot go back. If you intend 
to stay at Suakin and in Egypt, do it 
like statesmen, and on statesmanlike 
grounds. I fear that Party Government 
has done us much harm in regard to 
Egypt. If we had always stuck to the 
broad road of statesmanship, and had 
avoided the inextricable jungle of Party 
manouvres, we should never have got 
into the present difficulty. I beg to 
second the Motion. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House do now adjourn.” — 
(Lord Randolph Churchsil.) 
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Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. E. Sranuore) (Lincolnshire, 
Horncastle): I do not desire to dispute 
the proposition which the noble Lord 
put forward, that in bringing this 
Motion forward he has been actuated 
solely by motives of humanity. He 
said that his great desire was to save 
the lives of British soldiers in a battle 
which may take place at Suakin at no 
distant day ; and I have no doubt that 
since the debate which took place on 
Saturday last the noble Lord has had 
this matter in his mind, and that he has 
held consultation with other persons, 
but the one person to whom he has not 
given Notice is myself. Although the 
noble Lord is so anxious to avert the 
battle, and to save human life, at least 
he might have had the courtesy—the 
ordinary courtesy which is shown even by 
a political opponent—to privately com- 
municate with me beforehand that he 
intended to move the Adjournment of 
the House. But, Sir, I am quite pre- 
pared, though I speak absolutely with- 
out Notice, to meet all the points brought 
forward by the noble Lord, and I must 
ask the House to bear with me a little 
time while I go over the wide ground 
which the noble Lord covered. As I 
understand the noble Lord, his view is 
thatit is notsafeto go to Suakin. It is not 
safe, he says, to send these troops there. 
How does he know anything about it? 
I listened in vain for any observation 
from the noble Lord tending to show us 
that he knew anything about the con- 
ditions now existing at Suakin—that he 
examined or asked anyone to tell him 
the force opposed to us. With the 
exception of the alleged opinion of 
Military Authorities, to which I shall 
refer later, the noble Lord has absolutely 
given nothing to the House—he has not 
produced a single fact to the House—to 
induce it to believe that this policy is 
not a safe one. Although the noble 
Lord is unable to give the House any 
information, I may say that the Govern- 
ment is in full possession of information 
on this point, and it is on that they have 
acted. The steps which have been taken, 
and the steps we propose to take, are 
based upon information which has been 
sent home as to the exact condition of 
affairs at Suakin at the present moment. 
The noble Lord urged, among other 
things, that negotiations should be 
carried on with the tribes instead of 
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fighting them. Is he not aware that, 
according to all our information, nego- 
tiations are forbidden by the Mahdi, 
that the tribes which fight in his name 
are not allowed to enter into negotiations 
with us, and that he has declared his 
determination to drive the Egyptians 
into the sea? As to the local tribes, it 
is clear they are not taking part in these 
operations. They stand aloof, and from 
them, at least, we have no cause to fear. 
Let us examine the ground upon which 
the noble Lord says that this expedition 
is not safe. The noble Lord absolutely 
commits himself to this statement— 
that there is at Suakin an utterly un- 
reliable Egyptian Army. I utterly 
deny that statement, and I do so on 
the authority of those most competent 
to speak—I mean the authority of the 
English officers in Egypt. The Egyptian 
Army—and I speak particularly of the 
black battalions—[ Derisive Laughter |— 
are thoroughly loyal. These black bat- 
talions—[Jnterruption on the Opposition 
side | —_— 
rn. SPEAKER: Order, order! 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: These black 
battalions have proved in previous eon- 
tests that they are a force upon which 
you can rely, and I think that the ac- 
count of the march that they executed, 
which is reported in the papers this 
morning, proves that they are men pos- 
sessing much more than ordinary 
stamina, and I believe also much more 
than ordinary courage. This was the 
verdict of English officers. Then the 
noble Lord says the British Contingent 
is inadequate, which, he says, is amply 
proved by the fact that on previous ex- 
peditions we sent a very large force. 
Surely the noble Lord cannot venture to 
suggest that there is any parallel be- 
tween these previous expeditions and 
this expedition. These expeditions were 
undertaken for an object of a wide and 
very extensive character. In one case 
the expedition was nothing less than a 
part of a scheme for the re-conquest of 
the Soudan, and, among other things, 
for making a railway from Suakin to 
Berber and protecting the railway in 
the land of a hostile people. Com- 
pare that with the present operation, 
which is undertaken for the sole purpose 
of raising the siege of Suakin, which is 
practically to be carried out under the 
cover of British guns. ‘‘ Oh,” says the 
noble Lord, ‘‘I understand the policy 
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of the Government ; they want to do this 
matter on the cheap.” I do think the 
noble Lord might have given a little 
more credit to his political friends than 
that. The responsibility of the Govern- 
ment, my own responsibility, is far too 
great for any such consideration as that, 
and I am perfectly certain we should 
every one of us be determined, whatever 
consideration actuated us, that the fear 
of being turned out of Office ought not 
to weigh with us in comparison with this 
circumstance, that we are responsible to 
the country for the steps we are now 
taking, and that those steps must be 
adequate for the purpose for which they 
are undertaken. The noble Lord then 
turns to the high Military Authorities. 
He seems, according to his view, to be 
very well informed with regard to the 
communications which have passed be- 
tween my Military Advisers and myself. 
But the noble Lord knows he takes me 
at a very great disadvantage, because if 
I would, it is utterly impossible for me 
to lay before the House confidential 
communications which have passed be- 
tween my Military Advisers and myself ; 
and he knows that if any Minister were 
to do anything of the kind the action of 
Governments at the most critical 
moments might be paralyzed and ren- 
dered inoperative. The House, there- 
fore, cannot expect me to give informa- 
tion. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
I never asked for any confidential in- 
formation. I merely stated it as a fact 
that the Military Authorities at home 
did not approve of the despatch of a 
single battalion. That is a fact which 
can be asserted or denied. It does not 
require any confidential information. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: That is an 
evasion of the point I have just been 
stating to the House. It is ail very well 
for the noble Lord to make certain 
defaite statements, but he knows well 
that I cannot meet him on equal terms, 
because itis not in my power to give 
him definite and distinct information, 
and if I gave partial information it might 
mislead the House. I am, therefore, not 
prepared to take the responsibility of 
departing from the course which all my 
Predecessors have followed. I have re- 
ceived representations from my military 
advisers. As a matter of course, no one 
can doubt that I should in the most 
frank and confidential manner have 
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entered into communieation with those 
who advise me at the War Office. Those 
who advise me at the War Office are 
not, of course, so cognizant of the state 
of things actually existing at Suakin as 
certain other military authorities whom 
I have also had to consult. The 
noble Lord has mentioned those autho- 
rities. He has alluded in particular to 
General Dormer and General Grenfell, 
and he spoke in terms of high praise of 
those officers, who likewise enjoy the 
confidence of Her Majesty’s Government. 
It is plainly our duty to press them to 
give us full information in order that we 
might exercise our responsibility with a 
full knowledge of the circumstances. 
What is the fact? This state of things, 
which I described on Saturday asa siege 
of Suakin, has been going on for some 
little time. It is nota very large matter 
altogether, because the number of troops 
engaged in the siege is exceedingly 
limited, but they have had the advan- 
tage of intrenching themselves in a 
position too close to the town to be plea- 
saat, and there they are able effectually 
to shelter. The Egyptian authorities 
have made various attempts which have 
almost been successful, even with the 
limited forces at Suakin, to dislodge 
them; ana the time came at last when, 
in the opinion of the Ministers of the 
Khedive, it was absolutely necessary to 
take further steps for the purpose of 
driving the enemy out of those positions 
of advantage. They proposed, in the 
first place, to send some extra black 
battalions in Egypt, and they were con- 
fident that with the addition of these 
battalions they could easily and without 
doubt accomplish the object intended. 
Accordingly steps were taken for sending 
those black battalions from Cairo to 
Suakin, and we were ready to assist in 
that object by allowing a certain number 
of English troops to go up the Nile to 
defend the frontier during the temporary 
absence of these black troops. ‘But 
when they came face to face with the 
operations they thought that, on the 
whole, they had an insufficient foree of 
Cavalry, and if their operations were to 
be completely successful, some additional 
Cavalry would be required for the pur- 
pose of getting round the main body of 
the enemy. ‘The first thing we heard on 
the matter from those on the spot 
was when they suggested that a very 
small body—indeed, to show the House 
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the magnitude of the operation as it 
appeared to the Egyptian Government, 
I may say, I believe, the number was 
about 70—of Cavalry from Aden should 
be sent to assist in the operations about 
to be commenced. Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment considered this application 
with very great care. When my noble 
Friend talks about insufficient considera- 
tion, I think he might have given us 
credit for acting after full consideration 
and with a desire to know all the cir- 
cumstances. We decided to make an 
offer to the Egyptian Government of an 
additional white force, if they wanted it, 
to make the operations more successful. 
Accordingly careful consultations took 
place at Cairo, and the Egyptian Go- 
vernment eventually replied that they 
would like to be allowed to move a 
battalion of white troops from Cairo, 
and also to take a certain number of 
Mounted Infantry from there. Those 
operations have been sanctioned by the 
British Government, and there have 
been no other suggestions of any further 
force being required coming from the 
Military Authorities in Egypt to Her 
Majesty’s Government. I have frankly 
told the House the whole state of the 
ease. The force now proceeding to 
Suakin is, in the opinion of the Military 
Authorities in Egypt, perfectly adequate 
for the purpose, and no doubt is enter- 
tained as to its success. In common with 
the noble Lord, I felt, when a repre- 
sentation was addressed to me by my 
military advisers in this country, that 
some further steps might be taken, and ac- 
cordingly I telegraphed to Egypt stating 
in the ielont possible words that the 
Military Authorities here had made cer- 
tain communications to me upon the sub- 
ject, and asking them to tell me whether 
General Grenfell is at the present time 
absolutely satisfied that he, as the officer 
who was going to command the expedi- 
tion, had enough force successfully to 
accomplish his object. I may say, with 
the facts fully before us, and with the 
deliberate opinion of those on the spot 
who are best able to judge, we are 
prepared deliberately to accept the re- 
sponsibility for what has been done, 
because we are sure that we have 
taken every reasonable step in the 
matter. What is the alternative ? 
The noble Lord asks that the House will 
adjourn for the purpose of stopping this 
expedition altogether. Let the House 
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consider what that means. Here is 
Suakin in a state of siege, that has in 
the last month or two become very much 
more serious than it was before. It is 
a state that the Egyptian authorities say 
cannot be allowed to continue. If we 
were to allow this expedition to stop 
while our various advisers in the House of 
Commons made up their mindsto an alter- 
native policy, such a step might be de- 
scribed as the noble Lord described it 
on Saturday—a slovenly policy, and one 
which the House ought not for a moment 
to sanction. We cannot allow the state 
of things at Suakin to continue; we are 
taking all reasonable steps to put an end 
to it; and we have no reason to doubt 
that the prognostications we have formed 
will fall short of realization. We believe 
it to be an operation of a most limited 
and comparatively easy character, and 
our duty seems to us to be perfectly 
plain and direct, and we should shrink 
in our duty to, the country if we failed 
to recognize the facts before us. The 
noble Lord concluded his speech by a 
very eloquent reference to a statesman 
whose illness we all deplore. I have the 
greatest respect for the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Birmingham (Mr. John Bright). 
He, at any rate, has been what other 

oliticians have not always been—per- 

ectly consistent in his advocacy of peace. 
However much we may agree with the 
right hon. Gentleman on many matters, 
there is no doubt that in this matter of 

eace and war he has necessarily fallen 
into conflict on more than one occasion 
with the public opinion of this country ; 
and, however mod it may be deprecated, 
war is sometimes necessary. Weshould 
not be engaged in this operation had we 
not known it was necessary, and it is in 
that spirit we have undertaken it, and 
it is in that spirit we shall, as soon as 
honour allows us, bring it to a successful 
completion. 

Srr WILLIAM HARCOURT (Derby): 
The right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
of State for War (Mr. E. Stanhope) has 
made a very important statement on 
which I wish to ask the Government a 
question. The noble Lord the Member 
for South Paddington (Lord Randolph 
Churchill) put it very strongly that the 
opinion of the Military Advisers of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of 
State for War was against the course of 
action which the Government are taking. 
Well, the right hon. Gentleman praocti- 
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cally declined the challenge of the noble 
Lord, but everybody can see from his 
language that he did implicitly admit 
that the opinion of the Military Autho- 
rities was adverse to that course. But 
the statement to which I call attention is 
this. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary for War said— 

‘* We have sent a telegram to the Military 
Authorities in Egypt in consequence of com- 
munications made to us by the Military Autho- 
rities here in England, to ask for the recon- 
sideration of the question by the Military 
Authorities in Egypt.” 


That telegram is obviously founded, one 
sees, upon remonstrance of the Military 
Autborities in England, and that, I 
imagine, is now thesituation. Now, the 
question I ask is this—when was that 
telegram sent? If it were sent some 
daysago—at which time the Government 
must have been acquainted with the 
opinions of the Military Authorities 
here—why have we not an answer to the 
telegram? Or has it been sent to-day— 
sent, it may be, under pressure of the 
Motion of the noble Soot ? If so, why 
did not the Government at once com- 
municate to the Military Authorities in 
Egypt the opinion of the Military 
Authorities in London ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: A communica- 
tion reached us only last night from the 
English Military Authorities which in- 
duced me to send a telegram to the 
Military Authorities in Egypt, and it 
was sent to-day. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: [hope 
the Secretary for War will not think I 
am unduly catechizing him, but this is 
a matter of great publicimportance. A 
communication reached him from the 
Military Authorities last night, but how 
long have the Military Authorities in 
London been aware of the course which 
Her Majesty’s Government intended to 
take? When was the decision arrived 
at to send this force? ‘This is a matter 
which the Government say has been 
fully and adequately considered. When 
was it first laid by the Secretary of State 
before his Military Advisers, and why 
did the communication from those advi- 
sers regarding it only reach him last 
night, when the Government having 
taken their decision had announced it, 
not only to the English public, but what 
is more important, to the public of 
Egypt and the Egyptian Government ? 
We ask when did the Government de- 
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cide to send the force to Suakin? They 
say they did it after full inquiry. When 
they came to that decision what were 
their relations with their Military Advi- 
sers? Iam told that the Government 
have stated in this House that they 
came to this decision a week ago. We 
all know that the Cabinet sat upon the 
question some days ago. Then how 
comes it that a communication upon 
this subject only reached the Secretary 
of State last night? Is it possible more 
completely to justify the action of the 
noble Lord? Is not the Adjournment 
of the House which he demands justified 
up to the hilt? Is the House to ex- 
press an opinion without knowing what 
is the answer to their telegram sent last 
night? Those are all matters upon 
which we ought to have full informa- 
tion, and what the noble Lord desires is 
not only that we should have time to 
consider, but that the Government 
should have to consider the answer to 
that telegram, and should not pass un- 
noticed the unsatisfactory condition of 
things which have been revealed. 

Sirk WALTER B. BARTTELOT 
(Sussex, N.W.) said, he had always 
considered the course pursued by this 
country in Egypt a most unfortunate 
one. The late Government had no 
— whatever in regard to Egypt, and 
eft that country in a most lamentable 
state. The present Government, with- 
out having at first, perhaps he might 
say, the courage to alter the then exist- 
ing state of things, had at last deter- 
mined that we should remain in 
Egypt. So he understood from the 
speech of his right hon. Friend, and he 
felt the gravity of the responsibility 
placed upon them of dealing in a prac- 
tical manner with the grave questions 
now under discussion. He would like 
to ask how it had happened that, know- 
ing what the requirements of Egypt 
had been and were likely to be, the 
forces in Egypt had been reduced so 
greatly? The number of British troops 
in Egypt had been reduced from 6,000 
to 3,000. Was it possible, he would 
ask hon. Gentlemen in all parts of the 
House, to effect all that was required to 
be effected in Egypt with so small a 
force? We had half a battalion only 
in Cairo; we had half a battalion at 
Wady Halfa and one battalion at 
Alexandria, and we had now sent 
the other battalion to Suakin. He 
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thought that proved, and proved most 
decidedly, that our forces in Egypt had 
been reduced to such a point that it was 
impossible properly to carry on the 
multifarious duties which might be im- 
posed upon them. The Government— 
and he laid stress upon this circum- 
stance, because it was an important 
point in the case—at one time wished to 
detain in Egypt a regiment that was 
coming home from India, but the per- 
tinacity of the questions put by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for New- 
eastle-upon-Tyne (Mr. John Morley) 
and others upon the other side had, he 
believed, stopped what would, in his 
humble judgment, have been a right 
and sound policy. With regard to the 
reduction of the troops at Cairo, those 
who had studied the question as he had 
ventured to study it would know that 
the danger to be apprehended was that 
if any reverse to the British arms took 
place at Suakin or elsewhere there 
might very probably also be a rising 
in Cairo, which might have a most 
dangerous effect. The Government, 
having followed the advice so unwisely 
given by those on the other side, had 
thought it absolutely necessary to re- 
duce the force in Cairo to the small 
number, because if they were to help 
Suakin they were bound to send an 
efficient and effective battalion. No 
doubt it was a most admirable regiment, 
and he had no doubt that the battalion 
and the two black battalions would 
be able to accomplish the work they 
had to do with the troops at Suakin. 
But the whole of the circumstances con- 
veyed a warning to the Government to 
be prepared in future. Let them not 
be urged to say one thing and mean 
another. We meant, as he understood 
the Government statement, to hold 
Egypt. We were not going to allow 
any other Power to occupy Egypt or 
Suakin. We had laid down, A aaeed, 
the principle that we were to remain in 
Egypt as long as there was a necessity 
for our remaining, and he thought he 
might recall the words of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
(Mr. W. E. Gladstone) who stated, from 
the beginning to the end, that we were 
not to leave Egypt till Egypt could take 
care of herself. That position the Go- 
vernment had taken up, but to carry it 
into effect there must be enough English 
troops to maintain the cbjects for which 
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we first went to that country—the main- 
tenance of peace and order, and the pre- 
vention of attempts by any other Power 
to invade her shores. That being so, 
he approved of the present action of the 
Government with regard to Suakin. If 
a rush were made by the Arabs upon 
Suakin and they happened to take it, 
how would the country feel? Should we 
not say that such an event ought never 
to have been allowed to take place, and 
that we must, at all hazards and at all 
costs, retake the place and guard 
against such a calamity in the 
future? He thought the Government 
had acted with doubtful discretion in 
not having a stronger force upon the 
spot, but he approved their action in 
sending as strong a force as was at their 
disposal to see that Suakin did not fall 
into any other hands than ours and those 
of the Egyptian Government. 

Sr HENRY HAVELOCK-ALLAN 
(Durham, 8.E.) said, that there was not 
the least necessity for this Motion of 
Adjournment. He was of opinion that 
to provide for any contingency which 
might arise at Suakin, Her Majesty’s 
Government had done their best. If 
the proposal spoken of some time ago 
of detaining in Egypt a battalion on 
its way home from India in order to 
place it at the disposal of the Egyptian 

overnment for raising the so-called 
siege of Suakin had been in danger of 
being carried out he would have pro- 
tested against it, since, from a military 
point of view, nothing could have been 
more likely to lead to disaster than so to 
detaia a battalion which must necessarily 
be incomplete in its organization. He 
deprecated doing anything in a weak 
and inefficient manner; but at the pre- 
sent moment there was a fully efficient 
English battalion being sent to the place, 
and there were besides two Egyptian or 
black battalions there. [Mr. E. Sran- 
nore: Three.}| That should be enough ; 
and if in any extremity General Grenfell 
should think it desirable to have rein- 
forcements, there was another wing of a 
British regiment which could be added 
to the Suakin force at a few hours’ 
notice. It was not for him to attribute 
any motive as to why the Motion had 
been made. He trusted the House 
would repose sufficient confidence in Her 
Majesty’s present Government and the 
Secretary of State for War, and meet 
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| the Motion for Adjournment with a direct 
negative. 

mm EDWARD HAMLEY (Birken- 
head) said, he coneurred in wishing that 
the Government had a definite policy in 
Egypt; because in order to have a 
definite policy one must know what was 
meant to be done and how it was meant 
‘to be done. This condition would lead 

to success, just as the contrary would 
| lead to failure. But if the Government 
| had not a definite policy in Egypt just 
now, was that their fault? They had 
inherited their policy from the Govern- 
| ment of the right hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site—a maze of perplexity. All the 
operations carried on by the late Govern- 
mentin the Soudan had been marked with 
futility and failure. It was not neces- 
sary to enter into the question of 
general policy in Egypt at this time, 
because there was a distinct and definite 

roposition before the House—name- 
f , whether the Government should or 
should not reinforce the garrison of 
Suakin? The garrison had been estab- 
lished at the instance of an English 
Government; it had been maintained at 
the instance of an English Government ; 
an English General had been in com- 
mand there for a long time; and he 
should say, therefore, that the credit of 
Engiand was bound up with the mainte- 
nance of that garrison, if it were neces- 
sary to maintain it. What were the 
Government expected to do in such a 
matter? He should imagine that an 
assembly of Quakers would shrink frem 
the responsibility of abandoning Suakin 
at the present time, held as it was by an 
English General, and threatened by a 
formidable enemy, who was doing his 
best to enter. What would be the con- 
dition of the credit of England if she 
were seen to be withdrawing from the 
place, our rearguard pressed by the pursu- 
ing Arabs, and theretreat resulting in one 
of those massacres which, in that quarter 
of the world, had horrified everyone, 
and for which this country had not been 
without its share of opprobrium? There 
were Generals on the spot in whom the 
Government had rightly the most com- 
plete confidence, and if these Generals 
demanded reinforcements what were the 
Government todo? Were they to allow 
the different stages of the war to be 
conducted from the House of Commons? 
He begged the House not to fall into 
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that error. If there were men on the 
spot worthy of confidence, the House 
should give them its confidence; and if 
they asked for reinforcementsthey should 
have them. He had been going to say 
that no English Government would 
hesitate in such a matter; but he re- 
membered that English Governments 
had sometimes failed to maintain the 
honour of England, That was all the 
more reason why the present Govern- 
ment should act promptly and decisively. 
He would beg the House not to listen to 
any proposal to withdraw. _[ Cheers. | 
And when they considered from what 
quarters of the House the cheers had 
come when such proposals were sug- 
gested, they must remember that from 
that quarter no sentiments were cheered 
except those which would affect in- 
juriously the honour of England. 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy, &c.)said, that the hon. and gallant 
Member who had just sat down had 
spoken as though there were only two 
alternatives before the Government— 
that of withdrawing, and that of pur- 
suing an aggressive policy. But there 
was a third choice—namely, to do no- 
thing at all. That was a sensible and 
prudent policy, though the noble Lord 
the Seabed for South Paddington (Lord 
Randolph Churchill) said that it was a 
slovenly policy, for it had been officially 
stated that there was not the slightest 
chance of the so-called rebels taking 
Suakin. Why should not that sort of 
thing be allowed to goon? Accounts 
were seen in the papers from time to 
time of the shelling of Suakin by the 
Arabs. Anybody would think, from 
what some people said, that the world 
was coming to an end; but although 
shells fell in Suakin they did no harm, 
and people got accustomed to them, as 
they did at the sieges of Lucknow and 
Paris, where a lady said—‘‘ Oh, there’s 
one of those nasty shells bursting again.” 
The rebels, moreover, would only defeat 
themselves. They would hammer away 
at the place, without doing much harm, 
until they had fired all their shells. 

Mr. CHILDERS (Edinburgh, 8.) 
said, he was afraid that he could not 
follow his hon. Friend into a discus- 
sion as to the effect of the shells 
or the incidents of the siege, but 
to ask the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary of State for War to reply to 
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Friend the Member for Derby (Sir 
William Harcourt). His right hon. 
Friend asked for certain dates, when 
certain decisions were taken, and when 
the communication was made by the 
Military Advisers which the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary of State for 
War felt it his duty to forward to the 
Authorities in t? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: The House is 
well aware that I can only speak again 
with the indulgence of the House; but as 
I am speaking I hope I may be allowed 
to make some reference to other speeches 
besides that of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Derby (Sir William 
Harcourt). My hon. and gallant Friend 
the Member for North-West Sussex (Sir 
Walter B. Barttelot) took a totally dif- 
ferent view from the noble Lord (Lord 
Randolph Churchill), but raised a ques- 
tion of very great importance. My hon, 
and gallant Friend alluded to the reduc- 
tion of the British force in Egypt. No 
Government would be justified in keep- 
ing a larger force in that country and 
compelling the Egyptian Government to 
pay for a Seryjer force than the circum- 
stances of the case required. We have 
reduced the force in Egypt to a strength 
deemed necessary for the objects we have 
in view and sufficient for that purpuse, 
and the best proof that it is sufficient is 
that, although we are called upon to 
send troops to Suakin, and also a certain 
amount of force to assist the Egyptian 
Government in defending the frontier at 
Assouan, in the opinion of the Military 
Authorities in Egypt the force left in 
that country is sufficient to maintain 
order, and with this we have been con- 
tent. My hon. and gallant Friend says 
that there was an intention on the part 
of the Government to stop a regiment 
coming home from India, and that policy 
was abandoned in consequence of ques- 
tions put by hon. Members opposite. 
Well, if it is any comfort to the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman, I may tell him 
that the stopping of the regiment was 
my own doing before any question was 
put by right hon. Gentlemen on the 
subject. I had a communication which 
led me to think that it was very much 
more desirable that a battalion should 
proceed from Egypt. My hon. and gal- 
lant Friend also said that he should lke 
us to show that we have a definite policy 
with regard to Egypt. We have stated 
over and over again that we have such 
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a policy. My right hon. Friend the 
First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. 
Smith) stated on Saturday in the plainest 
terms that our policy was, as soon as 
our obligations of honour were fulfilled, 
to leave Egypt; that that policy was 
clearly set out in the Turkish Conven- 
tion, from it we have not receded, and it 
is not our policy; it is a solemn obliga- 
tion which we have inherited. There 
was a Despatch sent by Lord Granville 
to Sir Evelyn Baring in 1883, and this 
is the distinct assurance which he gave 
with respect to the affairs in the Red 
Sea— 

‘« Her Majesty's Government would be pre- 
pared to assist in maintaining order in Egypt 
proper, and in defending it as well as the ports 
on the Red Sea.” 

There was a further assurance given by 
Lord Granville on the 4th of January, 
1884, which is contained in these words— 

“Her Majesty’s Government will, therefore, 
be prepared to assist in maintaining order in 
Egypt proper, and in defending, as well as con- 
tinuing to protect, the ports on the Red Sea.” 
Therefore, we are not initiating a new 
policy, but carrying out the policy we 
have inherited. There have been, un- 
doubtedly, various private conversations 
and communications which passed be- 
tween me and my Military Advisers on 
this subject, and among other things as 
to the question of the military value 
and importance to be attached to the 
British Force which might be sent to 
reinforce Suakin. Communications have 
passed for some time between us, and 
we arrived deliberately at the conclusion 
that the force we should send to re- 
inforce Suakin should be the force asked 
for by the Egyptian Government and 
our own Military Advisers in Egypt, and 
that force has been sent. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: I 
asked the date of that decision. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: I cannot 
answer that question without Notiee, 
but I believe the telegram which autho- 
rizes the sending of this battalion to 
Suakin from Cairo was sent last Tues- 
day. Since that time the last communi- 
cation I have received from my Military 
Advisers was received last night. I en- 
tertain no doubt whatever of General 
Grenfell’s ability to give the best advice 
in this matter. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY (Neweastle- 
upon-Tyne): Do I understand that the 
right hon. Gentleman has just said that 


Mr. E. Stanhope 
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this resolve to send a British Force was 
arrived at in compliance with a request 
made by the Egyptian Government ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: I beg pardon. 
It is perfectly true that we offered a 
British Force, and on Tuesday a telegram 
was sent giving them the exact number 
of troops required. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE (Edin- 
burgh, Mid Lothian): I think that this 
is a question on which the debate has 
exhibited a tendency, not unnatural 
under the circumstances, to pass beyond 
the narrow and well-defined points as- 
signed to it by the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for South Paddington (Lord Rand- 
dolph Churchill). We are not now dis- 
cussing a Motion which expresses the 
views of the Mover in the terms in 
which it is conceived. The Motion for 
the Adjournment of the House is moved 
by the noble Lord upon certain definite 
and specific grounds which he states in 
his speech, and to his views on which 
he desires to give effect by his Motion. 
It is necessarily an informal proceeding, 
but it is one with which the House is 
intimate and one to which we have to 
accommodate ourselves as the only 
means under the circumstances of ex- 
pressing our views of the matter raised, 
if its importance justifies the interven- 
tion of the House, by voting in its 
favour. It may be that there are many 
persons on that side of the House, and 
some on this, who will vote against this 
Motion in order to deliver Her Majesty’s 
Government from embarrassment. It 
may be that there are others who, feel- 
ing a great aversion to the military 
operations in Egypt, feel a still greater 
aversion to any extension of those opera- 
tions, and will take this opportunity, by 
voting in favour of the Motion, to ex- 
press their aversion. Neither of these 
considerations I take to be within the 

urpose of the noble Lord. The noble 
rd has not raised the question of our 
— in Egypt. The hon. and gallant 
ember for Birkenhead (Sir Edward 
Hamley) and others have gone back 
upon the want of policy of the late Go- 
vernment with respect to Egypt, and if 
they choose to discuss that subject, far 
be it from me to say that it is an il- 
legitimate discussion. But it has nothing 
whatever to do with the present issue. 
We are not now discussing the policy to 
be pursued for Egypt at large, nor the 
policy to be pursued, as I understand it, 
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with respect to the defence of Suakin 
and the measures to be taken on the 
Red Sea. The noble Lord, if I under- 
stand him aright, has distinctly refused 
to enter upon that subject, and in my 
opinion it was necessary, to be consistent 
with the general purport of his speech, 
that he should so refuse. Whether 
anything is to be done at Suakin or not, 
whether we are bound in honour to 
support the Egyptian Government in 
all reasonable and proper methods of 
defence, is a matter upon which there 
may be large difference of opinion, 
but it is not the matter before us. 
The issue which I understand the noble 
Lord to have raised is the question of 
the sufficiency of the British Forces, for 
the sending of which we were directly 
concerned. That has been recognized 
by an hon. and gallant Member behind 
me, and he has given us his military 
opinion that the force is sufficient. That 
is all very well for the giving of the vote 
of the hon. and gallant Gentleman, but 
it is not quite sufficient advice to sustain 
the conclusion of this House. The 
question raised by the noble Lord is one 
of a most serious character, and, so far 
as I know, entirely new in the expe- 
rience of this House. The noble Lord 
has stated as a fact that the Military 
Authorities, upon whom, as to military 
purposes, strictly so-called, the Secretary 
of State has to rely, are distinctly of 
opinion that the force ordered to be sent 
does not suffice for the purpose in view. 
I draw a distinction, so far as I am con- 
cerned, between questions of policy and 
the military means by which they are 
carried into execution. So far as policy 
is concerned, the Secretary of State 
cannot shelter himself by reference to 
the opinions of Military Authorities. 
In regard to this the jurisdiction of the 
Cabinet is exelusive, and the noble Lord 
does not interfere with that exclusive 
jurisdiction. What he has said is, if 
we send a force it ought to be sufficient ; 
that this isa purely military quéstion 
upon which the House has been accus- 
tomed to be sustained by the assurance 
of the Government that the Military 
Authorities affirm the sufficiency of the 
means to be employed. The noble Lord 
has stated, upon his own authority, 
but as a matter of fact known to him, 
that the Military Authorities in this case 
affirm the direct contrary. Now, that 
is a most grave state of affairs. British 
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life, British honour, and not British life 
only, but the life of the British soldier, 
the life of Her Majesty’s subjects in the 
form in which we are most specially con- 
cerned to protect it, and concerned to con- 
sider all that we do which may involve it, 
is placed before us. The noble Lord 
assures us that those Military Authori- 
ties have declared the insufficiency of 
those means, and, if those means be 
insufficient, I remember the responsi- 
bility that the House is incurring in 
giving its sanction to the adoption of a 
measure which is a matter for profes- 
sional consideration, and in which those 
cece nmer judges who must be the 

est, as well as the fully responsible, 
authorities declare that the instruments 
proposed to be employed are not ade- 
quate tothe end which is in view. I 
must say that, after that declaration of 
the noble Lord, I was disappointed by 
the statement of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, and I am compelled to take that 
statement as an admission, and, there- 
fore, in the nature of an affirmation, 
of the statatement of the noble Lord. 
That raises a most grave state of things, 
and I am not prepared to take the re- 
sponsibility under those circumstances 
of voting against the Motion of the 
noble Lord, and exposing the force 
which it is proposed to send to Suakin 
without the assurance that we have suf- 
ficient grounds for believing that that 
force is adequate. Another question is 
raised as to the position of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, and that is with- 
out example. Let me observe that the 
point at which the noble Lord leaves 
the question is this—that we cannot 
undertake in the present state of our 
information—it is not for us to deter- 
mine what steps ought to be taken at 
Suakin. It is for the Government to 
determine that question, but it is also 
their duty to see that if they do take 
steps, their steps are adequate to the 
purpose, and that a reasonable assur- 
ance to that effect should be supplied to 
the House. Her Majesty’s Government 
informs us that the decision to send a 
force to Suakin was taken on Tuesday 
last, and therefore at a time when a 
certain relative attitude subsisted be- 
tween Her Majesty’s Government and 
the Military Authorities. Upon that 
decision the orders were given for the 
despatch of this force, which I presume 
is now upon its way. But since that 
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time a change has taken place in the 
attitude of Her Majesty’s Government, 
and having taken that decision and 
allowed time to elapse during which 
the force may be on its way, they have 
sent a telegram of the purport of which 
we are not informed, but which appears 
to raise the whole question whether the 
force is to be sent or not, or whether it 
is a sufficient force. It is impossible, 
therefore, not to feel that we are in an 
extraordinary position. The force was 
sent on the advice of the Military 
Authorities. Have the Military Autho- 
rities changed their views or not? We 
are left to believe, and I am obliged {to 
believe from facts as they are before 
me, that the attitude of the Military 
Authorities is precisely the same as it 
was at the time the Government came 
to the decision to send the force. Se- 
condly, I am compelled to believe that 
since that decision the Government has 
changed its views, and has again been 
obliged to bring under consideration the 
question which they told us last week 
had been definitely considered and 
settled. Iam not prepared on the state 
of facts which the noble Lord has laid 
before us, either to acquit or to con- 
demn. I have no desire to condemn or 
to prematurely pronounce an opinion 
upon the subject, but Iam not prepared 
to give a sanction by voting against the 
noble Lord to the proposition that the 
House will calmly look on and see a 
force sent for a definite purpose to 
Egypt with respect to which the whole 
evidence practically compels us to be- 
lieve that competent authorities de- 
clare to be insufficient for the end in 
view. Iam not satisfied with the action 
of Her Majesty’s Government, who 
decided last week with the whole of the 
facts before them, and now, without 
any new facts whatever in the posses- 
sion of the Military Authorities, turn 
their back upon their own position, and 
thus ieave it in a state of absolute 
fluctuation and indecision. I cannot, 
therefore, do otherwise than give my 
vote for the Motion of the noble Lord. 
Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
(Lancashire, Rossendale): I did not, 
unfortunately, hear the speech of the 
noble Lord the Member for South Pad- 
dington, and I therefore take the account 
of the issue which he has placed before 
the House from the speech which has 
just been made by my right hon. Friend 


Mr. W. E. Gladstone 
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the Member for Mid Lothian. The 
House is asked to take an unusual, and, 
I believe, an unprecedented step, and a 
step which, in my opinion, would be a 
very grave mistake. As I understand 
the question of the policy of continuing 
or extending the military operations is 
not in any degree raised by this Motion. 
The issue is simply one of the sufficiency 
of the force that is about to embark upon 
certain operations. Now, it seems to 
me that it would be a most dangerous 
and inconvenient precedent if the House 
were to take upon itself the responsibility 
of interfering directly with the conduct 
of military operations. I have always 
understood that the Government, and 
especially the Secretary of State for War, 
was responsible to this House, and alone 
responsible, for the conduct of military 
operations. It is they who receive the 
advice of the professional and Military 
Advisers of the War Department; that 
advice is not given to the House of Com- 
mons, but to the Government, and it is 
for the Government to act upon that 
advice in accordance with the best judg- 
ment they can form, and upon their own 
responsibility alone. I understand the 
effect of this Vote, if it were agreed to 
by the House, would either be to stop 
the despatch of the troops or to suspend 
any active operations in Suakin until a 
much larger force is sent there. That, 
Sir, appears to me to be a direct inter- 
ference with the conduct of military 
operations by the Government of the 
day, and to be a step which would en- 
tirely and absolutely relieve the Govern- 
ment from the responsibility that pro- 
perly devolves upon them. I think 
nothing could be more prejudicial to the 
public interest, nothing would more tend 
to lessen the responsibility which I think 
the House has always been jealous to 
uphold, the responsibility, pure and 
entire, of the Government of the day for 
decisions which it takes upon all mili- 
tary matters, than such an interference as 
that which, according to my right hon. 
Friend(Mr. W. E. Gladstone), the House 
is now invited to enter upon between the 
Government and the decisions of its Mili- 
tary Advisers. That being the issue 
which is presented to the House, I can 
have no hesitation in the vote I shall 
ive. 
Coronet NOLAN (Galway, N.) said, 
he admitted that the right hon. Gentle- 
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made a very good defence out of very 
bad materials. He believed the whole 
state of the case was this—that the 
Egyptian Government, knowing they 
were not able to get a large force, had 
asked for a small force in order to com- 
mit her Majesty’s Government. Possibly 
the force intended to be sent would be 
sufficiently strong to encounter the num- 
ber of Arabs that were estimated to be 
round Suakin, but it might be that a 
much larger number than was expected 
would have to be met, for, as to the 
strength of the enemy, there was no reli- 
able information. 

Generat GOLDSWORTHY (Ham- 
mersmith) said, he could not support 
the Motion for Adjournment, for he 
did not think this was the time to attack 
the Government with reference to their 
action in Egypt, though the time might 
come when it would be. He desired to 
express the hope that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment would err, if at all, rather by 
sending too many than by sending too 
few British troops. 

Lorv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
I must say two or three words in reply. 
I should not have done so were it not for 
the speech of the noble Lord (the Mar- 
quess of Hartington). It seems to me 
that he has misapprehended the nature 
of the Motion I have made. What I have 
put before the House is the fact that a 
decision to send a certain number of 
British troops to Suakin was disapproved 
by the Military Authorities at home, 
and that in the event of any ill-success 
attending those operations, or in the 
event of these operations not securing 
the result which it is hoped they will 
attain, not a shred of responsibility can 
fall on the Military Authorities. That 
has practically been admitted by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of 
State for War (Mr. E. Stanhope) in 
the startling announcement that a 
formal communication was addressed to 
him on Monday by the Military Autho- 
rities in command of the Army at home, 
the nature of the communication being 
so remarkable that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman thought it his duty to forward it 
forthe information of the Military Autho- 
rities in Egypt. I ask the noble Lord 
(the Marquess of Hartington), who has 
been Secretary of State for War, who 
has had great experience of the House 
of Commons, whether he recollects any 
occasion on which the Government have 
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taken a decision upon a purely Military 
question which was at variance with the 
known and expressed views of their 
Military advisers? I should not have 
ventured to move the Adjournment of 
the House if it was not that I wish to 
bring before the House the extra- 
ordinary fact that no responsibility can 
rest on the Military Authorities in this 
matter. I must point out that, if in 
these purely military and technical 
questions, involving, however, grave 
interests, the Government are not to pay 
attention to the advice of high Military 
Authorities, if they are not to place 
responsibility for military action upon 
the Military Authorities, then I want to 
know, not only whether there can be 
any sense in our policy, but whether 
there can be any efficiency. The object 
of my Motion is to gain time, so that 
the difference of opinion between the 
Government and the Military Authori- 
ties may be set at rest. I consider that 
I should have failed in my duty as a 
Member of this House if, knowing there 
was this difference of opinion, I had not 
brought the matter before the House. 

Mr. CREMER (Shoreditch, Hagger- 
ston) said, he wished to make it clear 
that he and others on the Opposition 
side would vote for the noble Lords’ 
Motion, not on the somewhat low 
ground that the force about to be ‘de- 
spatched to Suakin was too small, but 
upon the higher ground of principle ; 
for, in their opinion, no force ought to be 
sent there at all, because they were 
opposed to our interference in Egypt 
altogether. 


Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 189 ; Noes 
231: Majority 42. 
AYES. 
Abraham, W. (Lime- Buxton, 8. C. 


rick, W.) Campbell, Sir G. 
Acland, A. H. D. Campbell, H. 
Acland, OC. T, D. Campbell-Bannerman, 
Allison, R. A, right hon. H. 
Anderson, O. H. Carew, J. L. 
Asquith, H. H. Causton, R. K, 
Balfour, Sir G. Chance, P. A. 
Barbour, W. B. Channing, F. A. 
Barran, J. Childers, right hon. H. 
Biggar, J. G. C. E. 
Blane, A. Clancy, J. J. 
Bolton, J. O. Clark, Dr. G. B. 
Bright, Jacob Cobb, H. P. 
Bright, W. L. Conway, M. 
Broadhurst, H. Conybeare, O. A. V. 
Brown, A. L. Corbet, W. J. 
Puchanan, T. R. Cossham, H. 
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Cox, J. R. 


Evershed, S. 
Farquharson, Dr. R. 
Ferguson,R.C. Munro- 
Finucane, J. 

Firth, J. F. B. 


Foley, P. J. 
Foljambe, C. G. 8. 
Forster, Sir C. 

Fox, Dr. J. F. 

Fry, T. 

Fuller, G. P. 
Gardner, H. 

Gaskell, C. G. Milnes- 
Gladstone, right hon. 


Gladstone, H. J. 
Gourley, E. T. 
Grey, ir E. 
Haldane, R. B. 
Hanbury, R. W. 
Harcourt, rt. hon. Sir 
W. G. V. V. 
Harrington, E. 


Kay-Shuttleworth, rt. 

hon. Sir U. J. 
Kenny, J. E. 
Kilbride, D. 


y> 
es © v right hon. G. 


shee F. 
Macdonald, W. A. 
Mac Neill, J. G. S. 
M‘Arthur, W. A. 
M‘Cartan, M. 
M‘Carthy, J. H. 
M‘Donald, Dr. R. 
M‘Ewan, W. 
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M‘Kenna, Sir J. N. 
M‘Laren, W. S. B. 
Mahony, P. 

aa ae bee Sir F. T. 

os me ks, rt. hon. 


Maren, E. M. 

Menzies, R. 8. 

Molloy, B. C. 
Montagu, 8. 

Morgan, rt. hon. G. O. 

Morgan, W. P. 

Morley, rt. hon. J. 

Morley, A. 

a 2 - A.J. 

Murphy, W. M. 

Neville, R. 

Nolan, Colonel J. P. 


O’Brien, W 
O'Connor, A. 
O’Connor, J. 
O’Connor, T. P. 
O'Gorman Mahon, The 
Parker, C. S. 

Parnell, C. 8. 
Paulton, J. M. 


Pease, H. F. 
Philipps, J. W. 
Pickard, B. 
Pickersgill, E. H. 
Picton, J. A. 
Pinkerton, J. 
Playfair, right hon. 
Sir L. 


Potter, T. B. 
Power, P. J. 
Power, R. 
Price, T. P. 
Priestley, B 
Redmond, J. E. 


Sinclair, J. 

Smith, 8. 

Spencer, hon. CO. R. 
Stack, J. 

Stanhope, hon. P. J. 
— d, right hon 


Stevenson, F. 8. 
Stevenson, J. C. 
Stewart, H. 
Sullivan, D. 
Sullivan, T. D, 
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Swinburne, Sir J. Williams, A. J. 
Tanner, C. Williamson, J. 
ae right hon. Williamson, 8. 

rG. O. Wilson, H. J. 
Tuite, J. Winterbotham, A. B, 
Waddy, 8. D Woodall, W. 
Wallace, R. Wright, C. 
Warmington, C. M. 
Watt, H. TELLERS 
Wayman, T. Churchill, rt. hn. Lord 
Whitbread, 8. R. H. 8. 
Will, J. 8. Pelly, Sir L. 

NOES. 


Ainslie, W. G. 
Aird, J 


Amherst, W. A. T. 
Anstruther, Colonel R. 


Anstruther, H. T. 
Ashmead- Bartlett, E. 
Atkinson, H. J. 
Baird, J. G. A. 
Balfour, rt. hon. A. J, 
Balfour, G. W. 
Barclay, J. W. 
Baring, T. C. 
Barry, A. H. 8. 
Bartie , G. C. T. 
Barttelot, Sir W. B. 
Bates, Sir E. 
Baumann, A. A. 
Bazley- White, J. 
Beach, right hon. Sir 
M. E. Hicks- 
Beach, W. W. B. 
Beckett, W. 
Bentinck, rt. hn. G. C. 
Bentinck, Lord H. C. 
Bigw wood, J. 
rr Colonel H. 


Borthwick, Sir A. 
Bristowe, T. L. 
Brodrick, hon. W. St. 


Brookfield, A. M. 
Bruce, Lord H. 
Bruce, G. 
Burdett-Coutts, W. L 
Ash.-B. 
Burghley, Lord 
Caldwell, J. 
Campbell, Sir A. 
Campbell, J. A. 


Coddington, W 

Coghill, D. H. 
Colomb, Sir J. C. R. 
Cooke, C. W. R. 
Corbett, A. C. 

Corry, Sir J. P. 
Cotton, Capt. E. T. D. 
Courtney, L. H. 
Cranborne, Viscount 
Cross, W. H, 


Cubitt, right hon. G. 

eee ~~ N. 
alrymple, Sir C. 

Darilog °C. 

Darling, M. T. 8. 

Davenport, W. B. 

De Lisle, E. J. L. M. P. 

De Worms, Baron H. 

Dimsdale, Baron R. 

Dixon-Hartland, F. D. 

Dugdale, J. S. 

Duncombe, A. 

Dyke, right hon. Sir 
W. H. 


Ebrington, Viscount 

Egerton, hon. A. de T. 

Elliot, hon. A. R. D. 

Elliot, Sir G. 

Ellis, Sir J. W. 

Elton, C. I. 

Ewart, Sir W. 

Eyre, Colonel H. 

Feilden, Lt.-Gen. R. J. 

Fellowes, A. E 

Fergusson, right hon. 
Sir J 


Field, Admiral E. 

Fielden, T. 

Finch, G. H. 

Fisher, W. H. 

Fitz-Wy, , General 
Sir F. 

Fletcher, Sir H. 

Folkestone, right hon. 
Viscount 

Forwood, A. B. 

Fowler, Sir R. N. 

Fraser, General C. C. 

Fulton, J. F. 

ae ig eens hon. 


Gedge, 8. 

Gilliat, J. 8. 

Godson, A. F. 

Goldsmid, Sir J. 

Goldsworthy, Major 
General W. T. 

Gorst, Sir J. E. 

Goschen, rt. hon. G. J. 

Gray, C. W. 

Hall, A. W. 

Hall, OC. 

Halsey, T. F. 

Hamilton, right hon. 
Lord G. F. 

Hamley, Gen. Sir E. B. 

Hankey, F. A 


Hardcastle, E. 
Hartington, Marq. of 
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Havelock - Allan, Sir 
H.M. 


Hermon-Hodge, R. T. 
Hill, right hon. Lord 
A. W. 


Hoare, 8. 
en Sir W. 


Howorth, H. H. 
Hozier, J. H. C. 
Hubbard, hon. E. 
og Colonel E. 
Hulse, E. H. 


Jackson, W. L. 
James, rt. hon. Sir H. 
Jeffreys, A. F. 

Kelly, J. R. 

Kenyon, hon, G,. T. 
Kerans, F. H. 
Kimber, H. 

King, H. 8. 

a Nepientee 


BF. 
Knightley, Sir R. 
Knowles, L. 
Lambert, C. 
Laurie, Colonel R. P. 
Lawrance, J. C. 
Lawrence, Sir J. J. T. 
Lawrence, W. F. 
Lechmere, Sir E. A. 
H 


Legh, T. W. 
Leighton, S. 
Lethbridge, Sir R. 
Lewis, Sir C. E. 
Lewisham, right hon. 
Viscount 
Llewellyn, E. H. 
Long, W. H. 
Lowther, right hon. J. 
Macartney, W. G. E. 
Mackintosh, C. F. 
Maclean, F. W. 


M‘Calmont, Captain J. 
Madden, D. H. 
Makins, Colonel W. T. 
Malcolm, Col. J. W. 
Mallock, R. 

Maple, J. B. 
ee right hon. 


Maxwell, Sir H. E. 
Mayne, Admiral R. C. 
Mills, hon. C. W. 
Milvain, T. 

More, R. J. 
Morrison, W. 
Moss, R. 

Mount, W. G. 
Mowbray, R. G. C. 
Mulholland, H. L. 
Muncaster, Lord 
Murdoch, O. T. 


Bupply—Cicil 


Noble, W. 


H. 8. 
O'Neill, hon. R. T. 
Paget, Sir R. H. 
Parker, hon. F. 
——- right hon. D. 


Plunkett, hon. J. W. 
Powell, F. 8. 

Price, Captain G. E. 
Puleston, Sir J. H. 
—* rt. hon. H. 


Rankin, J. 

Reed, H. B. 
Richardson, T. 
Ridley, Sir M. W. 
Ritchie, rt. hn. C. T. 
a rt. hon. J. 


Robertson, Sir W. T. 
Robinson, B. 

Rollit, Sir A. K. 
Round, J. 

Russell, Sir G. 
Russell, T. W. 
Selwyn, Capt. C. W. 
Seton-Karr, H. 
Shaw-Stewart, M. H. 
Sidebottom, T. H. 
Sidebottom, W. 
Sinclair, W. P. 
—_ right hon. W 


Smith, A. 
Spencer, J. E. 
Stanhope, rt. hon. E. 
Stanley, E. J. 
Stokes, G. G. 
Sykes, C. 

albot, J. G. 
Taylor, F. 
Temple, Sir R. 
Theobald, J. 
Thorburn, W. 
Tomlinson, W. E. M. 
Townsend, F. 
Tyler, Sir H. W. 
Vincent, C. E. H. 
bat ae hon. A. H. 


Waring, Colonel T. 
Watson, J. 

Webster, Sir R. E. 
Webster, R. G. 
West, Colonel W. C. 
Whitley, E. 
Whitmore, O. A.. 
Williams, J. Powell- 
Wilson, Sir S. 
Wolmer, Viscount 
Wood, N. 

Wortley, C. B. Stuart- 
Wright, H. 8. 
Wroughton, P. 


TELLERS. 
Douglas, A. Akers- 
Walrond, Col. W. H. 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
sminplliiines 
SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. 

Suprpty—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Crass IT.— Satarms anp Expenses 
or Crvit. DePaRTMENTs. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £12,707, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March 1889, for the Salaries 
and Expenses of the Offices of the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland in 
Dublin and London, and Subordinate Depart- 


ments.’’ 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

‘*That Item A, Salaries, Household, part of 
the Salary of the Chief Secretary, be reduced 
by the sum of £425."—(Mr. John Ellis.) 

Mr. W. O’BRIEN (Cork, N.E.) said, 
that during the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
(Mr. W. E. Gladstone) last night, he 
noticed that some hon. Members — 
appeared to murmur that they had to 
hear more of the case of Mr. Mandeville 
He regretted that they would have to 
listen to a great deal more on that 
subject. He honestly regretted to be 
obliged to immerse the Committee in 
what was unquestionably, from his point 
of view, a most scandalous case. But 
after the speech which the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land (Mr. A. J. Balfour) had delivered 
last night, and the unblushing view of 
the case which he put forward in Glas- 
gow and in this country, he was left no 
alternative. After several months ro- 
treat in Scotland, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had made a speech at Glasgow 
in which he spoke of nothing but the 
Mandeville case, and launched into accu- 
sations the most horrible, that he be- 
lieved, had ever fallen from the lips of a 
Minister — accusations of a deliberate 
conspiracy to manufacture untruth and 
support it by perjury—loathsome charges 
which, if they were true, would unfit 
Irish Members to sit in that House, or 
to be in the society of men. And he 
levelled those accusations, not only 
against himself, but connected them by 
the most brutal language with a man 
whom few, except himself, would dispute 
to be the greatest and most venerable 
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Englishman in that House or out of it. 
If one of the most unstable persons in 
the House believed Irish Members to be 
such demons as the right hon. Gentleman 
had indicated, at all events the House 
of Commons was the place where they 
could not be condemned unheard; and 
he ventured to say that if the Committee 
would bear with them for a short time, 
they would make it plain that if there 
was anything to blush for it was not on 
their side. The right hon. Gentleman 
made a speech last night which almost 
took away one’s breath. He assumed 
that it was now established that Mr. 
Mandeville’s prison treatment had no 
more to do with his death than the in- 
fantile ailments which he experienced in 
his cradle. It would be for the Com- 
mittee to judge between the right hon. 
Gentleman and Irish Members ; but to 
him it seemed that the evidence was very 

lain, and so irresistible that he could 

ardly imagine any man, with an honest 
mind, taking the trouble to master the 
details of this case without being driven 
to the conclusion that John Mandeville 
was treated in prison in a way which 
ought to cover every Knglishman’s face 
with shame. It was in prison that he 
was broken down and contracted the 
disease of which he died, and the shame 
of that should rest on the men who did 
it. He should state the facts and leave 
the Committee to judge between him 
and the right hon. Gentleman, who had 
nothing to say but what was jocose and 
offensive on the subject. The Blue Book 
furnished to the House as the Report of 
the Mandeville inquest was, from begin- 
ning to end, a mass of glaring falsifica- 
tion and suppression. He did not hesi- 
tate to say that it was one of the most 
shameful and untrustworthy books ever 
submitted under official authority to the 
House. But he took the evidence, 
even as it stood in that mutilated Blue 
Book, and he should not say too much 
in stating that he could convince the 
Committee that instead of there being 
any crime on the part of Irish Members 
in having brought the facts of the case 
to issue at a public sworn investigation, 
the crime on their part would have been 
to smother up, as the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s police attempted to do, this story 
of John Mandeville. It was one of the 
admitted facts in this case that John 
Mandeville was termed amiable by every 
single prison official who came across 
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him, except the right hon. Gentleman 
and Dr. Barr. ‘Truthful, gentlemanly, 
and inoffensive’’— that was the de- 
scription given of him by the Governor 
of the prison. On the morning he and 
Mr. Mandeville met in Tullamore Gaol, 
the Chief Police Officer of the district 
shook hands with him, warmly recog- 
nizing him as an old acquaintance, and 
one of the magistrates swore at the in- 
quest that he had accepted an invitation 
to breakfast with him after his release. 
That was the criminal which the right 
hon. Gentleman got a laugh about from 
his Glasgow audience by describing 
him as having taken part in a drunken 
row in a public house, and whom, after 
death, he had described as a scoundrel 
who did not get half what he deserved 
—the scoundrel which every person 
who had not had his eyes blinded de- 
scribed as an honourable gentleman. 
When he entered Tullamore Gaol he 
was the picture of athletic health and 
strength, and the chief warder described 
him as ‘‘a fine, healthy and powerful 
man.” Mrs. Mandeville said she did 
not remember his being in bed even for 
one day from illness; Dr. MacOCraith, 
whose evidence at Mitchelstown the 
right hon. Gentleman himself had ac- 
cepted as invaluable, said, until he went 
into prison he was a strong, healthy 
man—a man of joyous temperament, 
with a strong nervous system, and who 
up to the time he went to prison never 
consulted him beyond asking for a few 
pills. That was the man the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland now asked the Committee to 
believe died because he took a few long 
country drives and attended a few open- 
air meetings. He (Mr. W. O’Brien) 
ventured to say that Mr. Mandeville 
had been treated in prison in a manner 
better calculated to break him down 
and kill him than those drives along 
country roads. Let the Committee re- 
member that these statements were not 
made on their side of the House, but 
that they were the statements of the 
right hon. Gentleman’s own officials and 
could be tested by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s own records. On the 2nd of 
November Mr. Mandeville entered Tul- 
lamore Gaol, and three days afterwards 
he received his first sentence of bread 
and water—16 ounces of bread in 24 
hours, no drink but water, and not one 
moment for exercising outside his miser- 
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able, stuffy cell. The reason for the 
infliction of this punishment was that 
he objected to wear the prison clothes. 
On the seventh day he was subject to 
diarrhea. On the 10th of November 
there was an entry made in the prison 
book that ‘‘Mr. Mandeville complained 
of sore throat and that his breathing 
was bad ;” that was to say, that he was 
already betraying symptons of the 
disease of which he died. He ventured 
to tell the right hon. Gentleman that 
the character of Dr. Moorhead, who 
made this statement, stood as high as 
the reputation of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman himself in his own class of 
society. But they were not depen- 
dent on Dr. Moorhead. On the 12th of 
November they had the prison doctor, 
Dr. Ridley, prescribing for a sore throat, 
and yet on the 14th, instead of being 
removed to the hospital, this man, who 
was suffering from sore throat and 
diarrhosa, was sentenced to another 
term of three days’ bread and water 
punishment. It was while he was under- 
going that second term of semi-starva- 
tion that the incident occurred which his 
poor wife told at the inquest was com- 
municated to her in the confidence which 
existed between husband and wife. She 
said— 
** He told me the whole of his prison life. 
- He told me more than he told any per- 
son in the whole world... . . He told me 
that while his throat was sore he was three days 
on punishment diet... . . He told me that 
his throat was so sore during that time that he 
could not eat the punishment diet, brown bread, 
and could not drink the cold water. .... He 
told me that one of the Tang prisoners in the 
gaol had given him a rope, and that he tied it 
round his waist, and as he suffered more and 
more from hunger he tightened the rope. . . . 
He told me that from hunger his mind wan- 
dered, and that he prayed to God that he might 
die rather than go mad!” 


In answer to the question— 


*« Did he say anything to you about a scrap 
of food he got in prison ?”’ ; 
she said— 

“He told me that there was a warder one 
day outside his cell door—one of the ordinary 
warders, not a friendly warder—and he said he 
opened the door and ‘he threw mein a scrap of 
meat, as 1 would throw it to Rover’—that is 
our dog, and he said he had never in his life 
enjoyed anything so much—it was a mere tiny 
scrap.” 

The right hon. Gentleman had not ven- 
tured to repeatthe term ‘‘perjury’’ incon- 
nection with this statement, although he 
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might say that last night he had done so 
in effect, by stating that Mrs. Mandeville 
spoke under the influence of strong ex- 
citement, and did not know what she 
said ; and never had one word of sym- 
pathy or human feeling drop from 
the right hon. Gentleman for the unfor 

tunate lady whom he had left alone in 
the world. She was not a Norah Fitz- 
maurice, or a land-grabber’s daughter, 
and there was nothing for her ex- 
cept wounding accusations against the 
memory of her husband from Tory 
Gentlemen with all the blood of the 
Cecils in their veins. They had it on 
official authority that on the third day 
of his sentence, on November 14, the 
prison doctor had to interfere and order 
the punishment to go no further. Why 
did the prison doctor cut short that 
punishment if he did not see that at 
that period this strong man was begin- 
ning to be broken down? On the 14th 
Dr. Moorhead entered on the prison book 
that he found Mr. Mandeville suffering 
from sore throat again; as long ago as 
the 14th of November, the disease, 
which afterwards proved fatal, had mani- 
fested itself, and he had nothing to 
moisten his throat except bread and 
water, and yet it was said by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary last 
night that the diarrhoa was not only of 
no consequence, but was absolutely 
beneficial. Dr. Ridley did not take that 
view of the sufferings of his prisoner ; 
he was obliged to cut short his punish- 
ment, because he found him sufferin 

from sore throat, the effect of bread an 

water andimprisonment in that miserable 
and stuffy cell without exercise ; and 
though they had the prison doctor recog- 
nizing the man’s break-down and ill- 
ness, was he sent to hospital even then ? 
Did he receive an ounce of arrowroot 
or port wine or of brandy? Not a 
scrap. Dr. Barr swore at the inquest 
that a bread and water diet was excel- 
lent treatment for diarrhea, and the 
right hon. Gentleman plainly adopted 
that statement in his speech last night, 
when he said that Dr. Barr had 
stated diarrhwa was of no conse- 
quence to Mr. Mandeville, and might 
even have been beneficial. It was 
entered in the Visitors’ book that he 
was suffering from sore throat, failing 
sight, and diarrhwa; and three nights 
after he was attacked in his sleep, and 
his clothes were torn off his back by six 
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jailors—six men against one. That was 
on November 22. The right hon. 
Gentleman in a public letter had denied 
that attack. He asked him if he denied 
it now? His own official, the Governor, 
swore that he thought Mr. Mandeville 
was asleep when they entered ; the Chief 
Warder swore that he appeared to have 
been asleep. Did the right hon. Gentle- 
man deny that Mr. Mandeville was 
assaulted? If hedid, he(Mr. W. O’Brien) 
would into the evidence of every 
official to show that they admitted that 
his garments were torn off his back one 
by one, and that he was left stark 
naked, only a sheet being thrown over 
his loins to cover his nakedness. It was 
said that this was done without violence. 
What was the evidence on that point by 
the Governor of the prison? He said 
there was slight resistance, and to the 
question whether he twisted about, he 
replied, ‘“‘ No, but he twisted his arms.” 
The Chief Warder said that they 
pinioned his arms, and that there was 
slight resistance. The man was as- 
saulted, the stool which he used to 
prop up his head was taken away from 
him, his arms were pinioned, his gar- 
ments torn from him one by one, and, 
because this poor man, stricken by 
illness, stupefied by sleep, was no match 
for six men in that gaol, the English 

eople were asked to believe that Irish 

embers were perjurers when they said 
his prison treatment had more to do 
with Mr. Mandeville’s death than the 
few open-air meetings he attended. 
From 8 o’clock that night until 5 o’clock 
the following evening he was left in his 
cell without any covering whatever or 
any clothing of his own, not even his 
shirt, in bitter November weather. The 
Governor of the Prison, the Chief 
Warder, and Dr. Moorhead found him 
at 5 o’clock next evening walking about 
the cell with a sheet over him, his legs, 
chest, and arms bare, and even after 
that horrible treatment they actually 
removed the bed-clothes from the cell. 
The Chief Warder said they would have 
taken away the last rag if he had not 
submitted, and he had told him (Mr. 
W. O’Brien) that they would have done 
so if he had not submitted and satisfied 
the Chief Secretary’s soul by acknow- 
ledging himself a convicted criminal. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary had been pleased to be face- 
tious about this. One of his most 
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brilliant sallies in Scotland was that he 
could net see how the independence of 
Ireland was to be won by a man sitting 
in his shirt in prison. It was very easy 
for the right hon. Gentleman to taunt 
Irishmen, who had to meet him with 
different weapons—they who were an 
unarmed people and he with his 40,000 
bayonets, his magistrates, aud his juries. 
It was brave sport, as Lord Rosebery 
had said, puking his poisoned arrows 
through his prison bars, and when one 
of his prisoners died from the treatment 
to provoke peals of laughter over his 
grave. Although he did not mean to 
say that Irishmen advanced the cause 
of Ireland by such pvor fight as they 
were able to make in that prison, he 
would tell the right hon. Gentleman that 
he did not tend to advance the cause of 
order in Ireland by such practices as he 
had described. They were told that the 
warders were mustered for the attack, 
that they were drawn up as for some 
desperate deed of valour, and the 
Governor wound up by saying—‘‘ Lead 
on, men; England expects that every 
man will do his duty.” Was the name 
of England ever so prostituted as by this 
ignoble attack upon one defenceless, 
sleeping man by seven armed warders? 
He left history to record this exploit 
of the right hon. Gentleman as his 
contribution to the glory of England, 
and he did not think that Irish Mem- 
bers or Ireland would have to blush at 
the record. Up to the 22nd of Novem- 
ber all the punishments had been in- 
flicted upon Mr. Mandeville for the one 
offence of refusing to wear prison 
clothes. Then when he put on the 
prison clothes they found a new cause of 
quarrel with him, because he refused to 
clean out his cell and remove slops. 
Then they discovered a new mode of 
warfare ; they actually left utensils of 
offensive matter in the cell out of which 
he was not allowed to move from one 
day to another. That was the ignoble 
method of warfare adopted by the right 
hon. Gentleman. Three days after the 
attack on the 22nd November he was on 
bread aad water again for this new 
offence, and on the 26th November Dr. 
Moorhead entered in the Visitors’ book 
that he found Mr. Mandeville suffering 
from diarrhoea in a cell close and offen- 
sively smelling, and he added tat “ If 
this is allowed to continue it must even- 


tuate in malignant disease.” Again, it 
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was not on Dr. Moorhead alone that they | 
depended, for on the 19th November | 


Dr. MacCabe, of the Prison Board, was 
sent down at the special command of the 
Chief Secretary, and he found Mr. 
Mandeville complaining of failing sight 
and of sore throat. e said that Mr. 
Mandeville asked him to put his finger 
in his mouth and directed his attention 
toa hardness in the gland on the right 
hand side of the throat, —the very 
region of the throat in which finally the 
fatal attack occurred. He actually 
directed Dr. MacCabe’s finger to the 
very spot, but of course Dr. MacCabe 
could see nothing amiss. There was still 
some little strength in his magnificent 
frame, and instead of being then sent 
to hospital and put under medical treat- 
ment for sore throat, failing sight, and 
diarrhma, he was three days afterwards 
stripped in his cell and left shivering in 
the winter cold. He (Mr. W. O’Brien) 
had told the Committee that the second 
series of punishments began about the 
refusal to cleanse his cell, and it was at 
this secondary stage that Dr. Barr made 
his appearance on the scene, as he (Mr. 
W. O’Brien) maintained, to flog Dr. 
Ridley up to his work. The right hon. 
Gentleman had shifted his ground very 
considerably last night. His charge in 
Glasgow was that Irish Members had 
tried to blacken Dr. Ridley’s reputation, 
whereas his statement last night was 
that no man on those Benches had at- 
tempted to blacken his character. He 
denied the right hon. Gentleman’s right 
to pose as the champion of Dr. Ridley. 
Dr. Ridley would not be in his grave to- 
day had he not been compelled, against 
his better feelings, to carry out this re- 
volting torture. Not only did the right 
hon. Gentleman send Dr. Barr to him 
when he was alive, but he did him a 
very bad turn by constituting himself 
his defender after death. He (Mr. W. 
O’Brien’ had not the smallest doubt in 
his mind that if they could have pub- 
lished in their entirety the secret 
reports of Dr. Ridley, and, if they could 
have the communications which he was 
seen writing upon the morning of his 
suicide, and of which no explanation 
had been given, they would find that if 
Dr. Ridley wanted protection from 
slander he would have gravitated in the 
direction of Irish Members rather than 
in that of the right hon. Gentleman— 
just as it was to the criminal, and not 
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to the right hon. Gentleman, did he 
send in his card when he visited the 
House of Commons. It was one of the 
curious facts in the case that every visit 
of Dr. Barr to the prison was followed 
by a new spell of punishment for the 
unfortunate man. This Orange doctor, 
the chairman of an electioneering caucus 
in Liverpool, the man who in cold blood, 
when John Mandeville was in his grave, 
repeated that he was a scoundrel who 
did not get half enough punishment, 
had never to that hour expressed a word 
of apology for his brutal insult. Dr. 
Barr came on the 28th of November, and 
this “scoundrel” was again punished ; 
he came on the 5th December, and he 
was punished again; he came on the 
18th December, and on the 20th John 
Mandeville was thrown into the prison 
black cell, and it was there he spent the 
last days of his imprisonment. And 
this was the Mandeville legend which 
the right hon. Gentleman pretended 
had been blown to atoms! The man, 
instead of receiving medical treatment, 
was subjected, over and over again, to 
punishment to the very last day of his 
imprisonment, and Dr. Barr was not 
satisfied with all this bread and water, 
and the forcible stripping, and the 
hunger and the indignities which the 
unfortunate man went through, but he 
swore at the inquest deliberately that 
two years instead of two months of such 
treatment would have been a very good 
thing for John Mandeville. The case 
of the Government, as he understood it, 
was that John Mandeville was powerful 
enough to have gone through two years 
of this treatment, and yet that he was 
so frail a creature that, when he re- 
gained the air of liberty, a few drives 
to open-air meetings killed him. He 
(Mr. W. O’Brien) had never heard any- 
thing so detestable. On the 8th De- 
cember he was on bread and water 
again, although he was every day com- 
plaining of one thing or another—sore 
throat, rheumatism, and failing sight— 
he was still kept in this poisonous at- 
mosphere, and was cast into this black 
cell on the very last day of his imprison- 
ment, and he was released on the morn- 
ing before his sentence expired in order 
to prevent the people giving him a 
cheer. He was forced into a train ; the 

rison officials would not allow him to 
breakfast with his friends in the town, 
or to receive the warm clothing that 
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had been eent tohim. They despatched 
him by train, on one of the coldest 
mornings, fora long journey without an 
overcoat. They had the story of his 
wife as to how he returned—so bluish 
and shrunken that she scarcely knew 
him; his hands shaking, and, so feeble, 
that he complained of the weight of his 
coat; that on Christmas Day he went 
to dinner at his father-in-law’s house, 
and immediately after dinner asked his 
wife to take him home—sick and weary ; 
a man who never had a day’s illness 
in his life. That was the story, and 
Irish Members were to be called mis- 
creants because they said that the case 
was a subject for examination in public 
Court, and because they said that, 
wherever he died, John Mandeville re- 
ceived his death- blow in Tullamore 
Prison. The right hon. Gentleman was 
not satisfied with putting forward his 
own theory and view of John Mande- 
ville’s ease; he was not satisfied with 
sneering at the verdict of the jurors that 
his death was due to brutal and inhuman 
treatment ; but his position was that the 
family of this man had been threatened 
with ugly disclosures in order to in- 
timidate them from going on, and Irish 
Members were denounced, with every 
word in the language, because they 
were not intimidated from bringing the 
case into a Court of Justice. He would 
ask the Committee whether, if the most 
abandoned convict in England had been 
subjected to such treatment as he had 
described, and with such results, it would 
not have been a scandal if it had been 
allowed to pass without a Coroner’s 
inquest. He owed something to the 
memory of John Mandeville as a friend 
and comrade. What was the Governor’s 
reply ? What was their theory of John 
Mandeville’s death? In the first place, 
they handed in a public speech on his 
release, in which he said that imprison- 
ment had not knocked a feather out of 
him. What a brave and generous use 
of a brave man’s words! If he had 
said the opposite, if he had complained 
that his imprisonment had injured him, 
or broken his magnificent constitution, 
what taunts would they not have had, 
and what crowing would there not have 
been over the success of coercion! He 
would read a word or two of what John 
Mandeville said, almost prophetically to 
himself—it was taken from his (Mr. 
W. O’Brien’s) evidence at the inquest— 


Mr. W. O Brien 
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“Mr. Mandeville never spoke of what he 
suffered in prison, chiefly because of the base 
use which might be made by his adversaries of 
all reference to the subject. He 50 times re- 
ferred, in the most indignant manner, to the 
use made by Mr. Balfour of replies of this kind, 
and told him distinctly, over and over again, 
that one of his troubles in prieon was what 
reply to make to the Visiting Justices as to 
whether he had complaints, inasmuch as every 
word of ours might be tortured by the 
scoundrels into a whine.” 

That was strong language, but he knew 
the generous adversaries with whom he 
had to deal. The right hon. Gentleman 
knew in his heart that John Mandeville 
had never whined, and that Irish Mem- 
bers had never whined or complained of 
his sentences. Better than any man he 
knew that they fought him and beat 
him alone in the depths of that hell with 
all his aids, and all his tremendous 
might against them. If the right hon. 
Gentleman was not satisfied, let him 
not taunt them in Glasgow, but let 
him try it again in Ireland, and it 
would then be seen whether he had the 
courage to put them to death in the 
face of the Irish people for refusing to 
acknowledge themselves miscreants ; 
and if he had not that courage, then let 
him not allege that matters of this sort 
were to be disposed of by his sarcasms. 
John Mandeville never gave up, he kept 
his principles fast to the last; but his 
wife told them that day by day he was 
suffering from one thing or another, al- 
though previously he had never had a 
day’s illness in his life, and in the in- 
terval between his release and his death, 
while being examined by a doctor, this 
giant fainted in his chair. This was the 
sort of capital which the right hon. 
Gentleman tried to make out of John 
Mandeville’s avoidance of his suffering. 
What was the Government case as to 
John Mandeville’s death? They had 
it announced, in every horrible word 
in the language, that because he had 
died outside the prison, his prison treat- 
ment had nothing to do with his death, 
but that he died six months afterwards 
because he took a few country drives 
and attended a few open-air meetings. 
The Government took right good care 
that he did not drop dead the moment 
he got outside the prison gates. It 
would take more than two months of 
treatment, even such as he got in Tulla- 
more, to shatter a magnificent frame 
like his. But the right hon. Gentleman, 
in Glasgow, had given a diary of what he 
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facetiously calls Mr. John Mandeville’s 
engagements, and his movements night 
and day, as recorded by the police. 
That diary he thought deserved to live 
as an infamous monument as to what 

olice espionage meant for them in Ire- 
and. It showed that he was on six 
nights out late, and made about a dozen 
public speeches in the course of six 
months. He (Mr. W. O’Brien) would 
like to know what possible bearing that 
could have on Mr. Mandeville’s death. 
He contrasted that diary with the prison 
diary he had recited of his continuous 
round of punishment, and the most 
brutal and destructive attempt on his 
health, and he would ask whether the 
two were to be compared for an instant. 
He could understand one explanation. 
The one thing which would give any im- 
portance to the right hon. Gentleman’s 
diary would be some foundation for the 
atrocious charges of intemperance which 
were hinted at by the Crown counsel atthe 
inquest, and also by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman in his speech at Glasgow—accusa- 
tions which the Crown counsel afterwards 
slunk out of, and which the right hon. 
Gentleman did not dare to re-assert last 
night. On the charge of intemperance 
he would like to point out to the Com- 
mittee that the very completeness of the 
police diary of John Mandeville’s move- 
ments was a complete and triumphant 
answer to any possible charge of intem- 
perance, and he said that because the 
eyes of the police were upon him day 
and night—and he asked the Committee 
to believe that the police spies, who 
noted so exultingly every time they saw 
him enter a public-house, would have 
been only too eager to note every time 
they saw him under the influence of 
drink, only that they knew that the ac- 
cusation was a wicked lie in order to 
intimidate the family from going on 
with the inquest. When the right hon. 
Gentleman threw out some dubious hints 
at Glasgow that John Mandeville had 
been engaged in a public-house row, he 
thought he might have recollected that 
this would have inflicted pain on the 
widow of that gentleman. The right 
hon. Gentleman had never explained to 
that hour that if John Mandeville had 
to be out late at night, and that if he 
had to make public speeches, it was be- 
cause the right hon. Gentleman, instead 


of bringing the Mitchelstown murderers 
to justice, screened them first, and then 
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actually obliged the people who were 
fired upon to pay compensation to the 
extent of £1,000 to the very policeman 
they had injured, and it was to resist 
this by his protests that John Mande- 
ville was obliged to be out late at night. 
Why did not the right hon. Gentleman 
tell his giggling audience thatIrish Mem- 
bers had to be out late at night, and 
meet in private houses, because he had 
himself prevented them from meeting in 
open day? If it were his (Mr. W. 
O’Brien’s) case he was appalled to think 
what a diary the right hon. Gentleman 
would construct of his proceedings at 
night and his presence on licensed pre- 
mises. He did not know what a Glas- 
gow audience might not have to con- 
sider, but intemperance would no doubt 
have entered into his diary to a very 
large extent. But if these statements 
were false and base, as they were, why 
did the Government tell them that they 
accounted for John Mandeville’s death ? 
Let the Committee remember that he 
had done the same thing for 12 months 
previously, only with tenfold energy, in 
the Plan of Campaign, and that he never 
had a day’s illness or a day with sore 
throat. Wasit the case for the Govern- 
ment that Mr. Mandeville succumbed, 
when he came out shattered in constitu- 
tion, to things which he had been able 
to do with complete immunity 12 months 
previously? He (Mr. W. O’Brien) said 
that they held the Government in this 
dilemma as ina vice; either John Man- 
deville came out of Tullamore so weak 
that a few nights’ exposure to summer 
air were enough to kill him—and in that 
case they had broken him down—or else, 
if, as they said, he came out of Tulla- 
more as healthy a man as he entered, 
then he (Mr. W. O’Brien) said, it was 
preposterous and grotesque to tell men 
of common sense that this giant in the 
prime of life was broken down by a few 
drives to country meetings, and by under- 
taking duties not half so laborious which 
had been gone through in the black 
country with impunity and glory by the 
oldest man in that House with 79 winters 
upon his head. He was unwilling to 
trespass further on the time of the Com- 
mittee, but would ask the Government 
to tell them plainly what it was that 
killed John Mandeville, if it were not 
that he was broken down in prison. 
From the highest to the lowest prison 
officials the right hon. Gentleman could 
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not get one, except Dr. Barr, to carry 
out in strictness his unnatural and 
revolting instructions. He held that this 
was not a question for medical experts. 
They had on their side overwhelming 
testimony of medical experts—the 
evidence of five doctors, one of them 
the most eminent physician in the 
South of Ireland, Dr. P. J. Cremen. 
Another medical man from Mitchels- 
town, whose word was accepted as gospel 
in the Mitchelstown case, was also 
on their side, and these five doctors, who 
saw John Mandeville in prison, they had 
to set against the tremendous array of 
twodoctors. These gentlemen said that 
John Mandeville’s constitution was shat- 
tered and broken in prison. and against 
their evidence the Government had two 
doctors only—one of them a mere theo- 
retical doctor from Dublin, who never 
laid his eyes upon John Mandeville, and 
who was not the most distinguished 
specialist on the subject ; the other was 
the amiable and infallible Dr. Barr, who 
swore that his professional brethren 
were perjurers. Notwithstanding that, 
he held that this was no question for 
medical experts, but one for the exer- 
cise of common sense and judgment on 
the facts of the case. Here wasa strong 
man broken down and killed, and the 
Government told them that he was 
broken down and killed because he 
attended some open-air meetings. On 
the other hand, Trish Members showed 
that this man had been subject for two 
months to an unrelenting system of 
most shameful punishment, and sen- 
tenced while suffering day by day from 
diarrhma, sore throat, and failure of 
sight. He had shown that the symptoms 
of the disease of which he died began 
to develop themselves after he had been 
a week in Tullamore prison ; that they 
steadily continued to develop; that on 
the 12th November Dr. Ridley had to 
prescribe for his sore throat ; that on the 
19th a Member of the Prisons Board 
had his attention directed to the very 
spot where the hardness was found to 
exist on the day of his death. He held 
that that was brutal and inhuman treat- 
ment, and that they would have been 
unworthy of the name of men if they 
had let the story be buried in John Man- 
deville’s coffin. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had his majority Behind him, and 
he would have it a little longer. Still 
they submitted to the judgment of 
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Englishmen, that a man who could make 
sport of such a story as that was not a 
man fit to be entrusted, as the right hon. 
Gentleman was, with the lives and the 
liberties of thousands of John Mande- 
villes. They held that the hour would 
come when the condemnation the right 
hon. Gentleman invoked upon them 
would fall upon his own levity and his 
own unmanly and cowardly and cruel 
treatment. 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour) (Man- 
chester, E.): The hon. Gentleman who 
has just sat down began his speech by 
objecting to what he described as tho 
grossly coarse language in which I ad- 
verted to this question in the speech [ 
made at Glasgow. It iscertainly singu- 
lar that the hon. Gentleman who made 
that criticism at the beginning of his 
speech should not only be the editor of 
United Ireland, but should adorn his 
peroration by adjectives such as un- 
manly, cowardly, and cruel. [An hon. 
Memaer : Itistrue.] It may be true, but 
what I was going to indicate was that it 
is hardly polite, and it hardly rests with 
the hon. Gentleman from whose mouth 
these flowers of rhetoric spring so freely, 
to accuse anyone, even the humble in- 
dividual who is now addressing tho 
Committee, of using coarse and violent 
language. The hon. Gentleman is ap- 
parently under the impression, judging 
from something he dropped in the course 
of his speech, that I mean to evade the 
real issue put before the Committee. The 
Committee has had several opportunities 
of judging whether I evade real issues. 
I do not think my severest critics 
will say I am in the habit of ovad- 
ing the point. Before I sit down I will 
give the hon. Gentleman ample proof, 
at all events, that that is not my inten- 
tion on this occasion. The hon. 
Gentleman has not merely adverted to 
one principal point on which he desires 
information from me—namely, what is 
the Government theory as to the death 
of Mr. Mandeville, but he has indulged 
in a considerable amount of miscellan- 
eous invective at my expense. Some of 
his statements I had perhaps better dis- 
pose of before I call the attention of the 
Committee to what I regard as the 
kernel of the subject. The hon. Gen- 
tleman said for example, amongst other 
things, that I had uttered calumnies on 
the late Mr. Mandeville, and I am not 
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sure that he did not make out that I had 
accused Mr. Mandeville of intemperance. 

Mr. W. O'BRIEN: I am referring 
to the statement made by the right hon. 
Gentleman in Glasgow, amidst the 
cheers of his Tory audience, that Mr. 
Mandeville was engaged in a drunken 
row in a public house shortly before his 
death. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: It is not my 
business to interpret the cheers of my 
audience; but, if I may interpret the 
feeling of my audience, it was that they 
they considered—as I considered-— 
that by the time I had reached that point 
in my references to Mr. Mandeville 
it was proved and demonstrated that no 
man in a delicate state of health could 
do what Mr. Mandeville did for several 
months before his death. But, passing 
from what my audience did, I absolutely 
deny that I made any insinuation 
against Mr. Mandeville of the kind in- 
dicated; and I go further, and say that 
if the hon. Gentleman will look at the 
part of my speech to which he refers 
he will see that I carefully guarded 
myself against any inference being 
drawn of a character unfavourable 
to Mr. Mandeville from the catalogue 
of Mr. Mandeville’s doings during the 
few months before his death, which 
the character of my argument ren- 
dered it absolutely necessary I should 
give. If I had to mention, as I was 
bound to do, the incidents of this 
drunken row, do not let any hon. Gen- 
tleman think I obtained the information 
from what are called ‘‘ police spies.” 
The mattercame beforea public tribunal, 
and a report appeared in the journals of 
the country. Why I am not allowed to 
quote anything so relevant to the argu- 
ment I was then addressing to the 
people of Glasgow, I am unable to 
understand. I repeat that it is wholly 
false to allege that I made the slightest 
insinuation against the private character 
of Mr. Mandeville, either as regards 
habits of intemperance or his occupa- 
tions. But, then, the hon. Member 
attacked my reference to Mrs. Mande- 
ville. So far as I recollect, I, for ob- 


vious reasons and on account of the 
delicacy of the subject, did not refer to 
that question at Glasgow at all. I was 
forced by the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
to refer to it last night; and I ask any 
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man who heard the terms in which I 
made that reference whether I did not 
take every pains that it was possible to 
take, that no wound should be inflicted 
upon Mrs. Mandeville, by what I 
said ; and whether I did not make 
every excuse in my power for the 
statement which fell from her, I be- 
lieve in a moment of excitement, but 
the accuracy of which it was absolu- 
tely impossible for me, in view of the 
whole circumstances of the case, to 
accept or to pretend to this House that 
I did accept. The hon. Gentleman says 
that no words of sympathy ever fell 
from me with reference to Mrs. Mande- 
ville; but he has only to look at my 
speech last night and he will see that 
in the very passage to which he refers 
I did point out that Mrs. Mandeville’s 
position was naturally and necessarily 
one with which every humane man 
must sympathize. Now, the hon. 
Member went on to state that his Party 
had never blackened Dr. Ridley’s cha- 
racter, and he seemed to think that he 
had obtained some support for that 
doctrine of his from the fact that I 
said last night that hon. Members below 
the Gangway opposite had themselves 
admitted that Dr. Ridiey wasa humane 
man in the conduct of prisons. Yes; 
hon. Members below the Gangway oppo- 
site have publicly stated that Dr. Rid- 
ley was a humane man, and they did 
him no more than justice; but that did 
not prevent them or their friends bring- 
ing forward at the Ridley inquest most 
mendacious and calumnious accusations 
against the unhappy man, threatening 
to blacken his character—[Mr. W. 
O’Brien: Certainly not! |—when there 
was no man left to defend him. There 
was actually an attempt made to induce 
the jury to bring in a verdict of felo 
de se, and then to brand the up- 
happy man with the character of a felon. 
What Dr. Ridley thought of the hon. 
Gentleman himself and his friends was 
evident, not from evidence got up after- 
wards, but from contemporary letters 
which have been produced since. For 
instance, it was Dr. Ridley who talked 
of the far-fetched blackguardism of 
the proceedings by which his cha- 
racter had been attacked. The 
hon. Gentleman then went on to 
discuss the whole question of Mr. 
Mandeville’s treatment in prison. I 
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suppose most hon. Members who are 
now listening to me heard the account 
of Mr. Mandeville’s treatment given by 
the hon. Member for East Cork (Mr. 
Lane). Would it not be supposed from 
that account that this unhappy man was 
in a constant state of illness, and that 
while he was suffering from severe diar- 
thoea, from a severe affection of the 
eyes, and from severe sore throat—that 
while he was suffering from this accu- 
mulation of ailments he was subjected 
day after day to a succession of brutal 
punishments for not wearing the prison 
clothes? Will it be believed that the 
total number of days’ punishment which 
Mr. Mandeville was subjected to during 
the whole course of his imprisonment 
was six? |‘ No! - Six days’ punish- 
ment Mr. Mandeville was subjected to 
during the whole course of his imprison- 
ment; andthechiefhardship—if hardship 
it could be called—to which he was sub- 
jected during those six days’ punish- 
ment was the diet of bread and water, 
and on the subject of the diet of bread 
and water Mr. Mandeville himself said, 
in a speech reported in Zhe Freeman's 
Journal on the 27th of December— 


‘* As to the mere bread and water, I did not 
care a snap of my finger about it.” 


That was Mr. Mandeyville’s own state- 
ment, and his own view of what I regard 
as the chief incident of the punishment 
inflicted upon him throughout the whole 
of the two months during which he was 
subjected to imprisonment. Then 
the hon. Gentleman has brought up 
the question of diarrhwa. Let me point 
out to the Committee that the whole 
medical case of the hon. Gentleman and 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Mid Lothian, and of those 
persons who have dealt with the prison 
treatment of Mr. Mandeville, rests, not 
upon the testimony of doctors who 
examined him, but upon the testimony of 
doctors whodid not examine him. [ Cries of 
‘*Who are they?’”’] It rests entirely—I 
do not count the Report of the Medical 
Gentleman who sent in a Report without 
seeing Mr. Mandeville at all; I leave 
that on one side—it rests entirely upon 
the allegation made by Dr. Moorhead. 
Now, Dr. Moorhead never examined the 

risoner medically. He was a Visiting 

ustice, and in the interests, I pre- 
sume, of the National Leage, he abused 
his position of Visiting Justice in 


Mr. A. J. Balfour 
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order to send inflammatory and men- 
dacious reports to the newspapers of 
what went on, and his conduct, which, 
in my opinion, would have been dis- 
oe in any circumstances, was ren- 
ered doubly disgraceful by the fact that 
the man whose character he was taking 
away was his professional rival. It is 
on the testimony of that gentleman, and 
on the testimony of that gentleman 
alone, that assertions with regard to 
the health of Mr. Mandeville are made. 
We have to put against them the actual 
testimony of the three doctors who did 
examine Mr Mandeville—namely, Dr. 
Ridley, Dr. Barr—[Zronical Cheers]—I 
have not done with Dr. Barr—and 
Dr. MacCabe. Well, these doctors all 
agreed in saying that the attacks of 
diarrhea were trifling. [Cries of 
“Quote the evidence!”] There is no 
evidence that the diarrhoa was other- 
wise than trifling, and there is this 
positive evidence that it was trifling. 

Mr. T. C. HARRINGTON (Dublin, 
Harbour): Where is the evidence of 
that ? 

Tae CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 
The hon. and learned Member for the 
Harbour Division of Dublin must 
restrain his impatience. I am sorry 
to have to appeal to him personally. I[ 
have had to do so before. He must 
not interrupt the speaker. 

Mr. T.C. HARRINGTON : I merely 
asked —— 

Tue CHAIRMAN : Order, order! 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: And there 
is this positive evidence that the ailment 
was trifling—namely, that the prisoner 
himself refused treatment for it, certainly 
on one occasion. Verywell. Then there 
is the question of rheumatism. Is it 
conceivable that a man suffering from 
rheumatism should refuse, as Mr. 
Mandeville did refuse, to use the flannel 
garments which were offered to him? 
Then, Sir, there is the question of the 
sore throat. The hon. Member who has 
just sat down has had the hardihood to 
declare that the disease from which Mr. 
Mandeville ultimately died was one that 
had already manifested itself when he 
was in prison. Mr. Mandeville was 
examined not merely by Dr. Ridley, 
not merely by Dr. Barr — but by 
Dr. MacCabe, and Dr. MacCabe could 
not find any evidence of ailment of the 
throat. Under these circumstances what 
is the value of the accusation made by 
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the hon. Member that this man was not 
admitted to hospital? Has there ever 
been shown the slightest reluctance 
on the part of any doctor in Ireland 
to put any prisoner in hospital, be 
he one of that Party opposite, or be 
he a member of any other Party, 
who ought properly to be in hospital ? 
The hon. Member himself was in hos- 
pital most of the time he was imprisoned. 
The hon. Member for East Mayo (Mr. 
Dillon) was in hospital, I believe, the 
whole time of his imprisonment; and 
Dr. Ridley himself, if I am not mis- 
taken, actually implored the Member 
for East Cork—if my recollection serves 
me, the fact came out at the Ridley in- 
quest—to go into hospital, but he would 
not do so. We have this accumulation 
of testimony, that there has been no re- 
luctance on the part of the Irish prison 
doctors to send any man to hospital. 

Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, Rush- 
cliffe): What about the young man —— 

Tue CHAIRMAN : Order, order! 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: And in the 
face of that the hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
W. O’Brien) actually comes down to 
this House with the amasing and absurd 
fiction that Mr. Mandeville was pur- 
posely kept out of hospital to prevent 
him getting hospital treatment, with the 
view of carrying out the amicable ob- 
ject the Chief Secretary had in view— 
namely, putting an untimely end to his 
existence. 

Mr. W. O'BRIEN: Mr. Chairman, is 
the right hon. Gentleman in Order in 
imputing that statement which I, asa 
Representative of the . submitted 
very solemnly to the House is a fiction ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I did not under- 
stand that. I was watching the right 
hon. Gentleman very carefully, and 1 
did not understand that he imputed to 
the hon. Member that he intended to put 
forward a false statement. 

Mr. W. O’BRIEN: No; he never 
does things straightforwardly. 

Tue CHAIRMAN : Order, order! 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Very well; 
so much for the hospital treatment, or 
the want of hospital treatment, of Mr. 
Mandeville. Now I come to the ques- 


tion of bread and water and semi-starva- 
tion and the rope. It is perfectly true 
that Mrs. Mandeville said that Mr. 
Mandeville had, upon one occasion, put 
& rope round his waist because he was 
suffering from hunger. I am sorry to 
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say that it is absolutely impossible for 
me to attach any credence to that story ; 
but I have no doubt Mrs. Mandeville, 
when she made it, made it in perfect 
good faith. My reasons are these: In 
the first place, the prison officials 
said that such an incident could not 
possibly take place in prison with- 
out the prison officials knowing it. No 
prisoner in England or Ireland, or any- 
where else, could possibly put a rope 
round his waist, even if he could get a 
rope, which he could not, without its 
being known to the prison officials, and 
it never was known. My second reason 
is, that while every incident of the im- 
prisonment of this gentleman was made 
the subject of comment—and not always 
of veracious comment—in the National- 
ist journals at the time, while every 
incident was twisted in order to prove 
that prisoners were suffering from un- 
usual and unheard-of treatment, we 
never heard a word of this incident of 
the rope round Mr. Mandeville’s waist 
until Mr. Mandeville was no more. In 
the third place, the quantity of the diet 
of bread and water is perfectly well 
known. It is, I believe, the same in 
England as in Ireland ; and there is no 
evidence whatever—what evidence there 
is is entirely the other way—that that 
diet, however disagreeable in other ways, 
was so limited in quantity that it would 
not satisfy the appetite of an ordinary 
man. There is one other argument I 
have to bring before the Committee on 
this subject. At the very time it was 
alleged that Mr. Mandeville was so far 
suffering from starvation that he had to 
tie a rope round his waist, we know from 
independent testimony—from hun. Mem- 
bers opposite—that two or three of the 
Members for Cork, who were at that 
time incarcerated, were at that moment 
receiving clandestinely food from out- 
side. Ifthey could receive food—if they 
could mitigate the horrors of the prison, 
under a Conservative Government, by 
getting food from outside—why could 
not Mr. Mandeville do the same? Let us 
have some explanations of this excep- 
tional treatment of Mr. Mandeville. 
The hon. Member for North-East Cork 
(Mr. W. O’Brien) could get it ; the hon. 
Member for South-East Cork (Mr. 
Hooper) could get it. 

Mr. HOOPER (Cork, 8.E.): I beg 
to ask on what authority he makes that 
statement ? 
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Mrz. A. J. BALFOUR: The facts came 
out at the time of the inquest. 

Mr. HOOPER: I regret to say the 
right hon. Gentleman cannot have read 
the evidence I gave at the inquest, or he 
would not have made that statement. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: If Mr. Mande- 
ville was suffering from exceptional 
starvation, I cannot understand why he 
or his friends could not find the means 
of obtaining food from outside, as the 
hon. Members for North-East and South- 
East Cork did. Now, we come to the 
question of prison clothes. The hon. 
Gentleman has given the Committee an 
account of what took place when Mr. 
Mandeville was compelled to put on 
his prison clothes, the accuracy of 
which I absolutely dispute. I have 
expressed before in the House my 
opinion that the officials of the prison 
would not only be justified, but would be 
obliged to use such amount of force as 
should, unhappily, be necessary to com- 
a pray ee to obey the Prison Rules; 

ut I am glad to think that in this case 
the amount of force used was so trifling 
as hardly to be perceptible. [An hon. 
Memser: He was awoke out of his 
sleep.| He was not. The incident 
occurred a little after 8 o’clock in the 
evening, and the gas was still burning. 
The warders came in, and Mr. Mande- 
ville acting on the ludicrous policy—I 
never aa regard it as otherwise than 
a comic policy—by which the hon. Mem- 
ber for North-East Cork (Mr. W. 
O’Brien) attempted to vindicate the 
liberties of his country—declined to put 
on the prison clothes, and he gave just 
that amount of passive resistance which 
was necessary to afford adequate 
proof that he was carrying out that 
policy. But that this strong man offered 
any serious resistance to the warders 
there is no evidence to show; all the 
evidence absolutely contradicts it. Nor 
is it true, as the hon. Gentleman seems 
to believe, and attempted to make the 
Committee believe, that when Mr. 
Mandeville was deprived of his clothes 
he was left shivering in the cold with- 
out any means of covering. In the 


first place, the new clothes were left in 
the cell; and, in the second place, he 
was left with the ordinary bed-clothes. 
He went to bed in the ordinary way, 
and remained there until 5 o’clock the 
next morning. If he walked about, as 
the hon. Gentleman alleged, covered 
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only by a sheet, it was entirely due to 
his own voluntary action—it had nothing 


to do with the action of the prison - 


officials, and he had no one but himsélf 
to thank for the consequences. I am 
glad that, so far as any evidence we 
have can give any indication on the 
int, he suffered no inconvenience, 
ow, I have gone through in 
detail the particular allegations 
made by the hon. Gentleman with 
regard to the maladies from which the 
hon. Gentleman alleges Mr. Mandeville 
suffered during his imprisonment. Then 
the hon. Gentleman put before us two 
alternative theories as to Mr. Mande- 
ville’s death—his own theory and what 
he calls our theory, and he asked the 
Committee to decide which was most 
probable. His theory is that the seeds 
of the inflammation of the throat, of 
which Mr. Mandeville died, were sown 
in his constitution during the course of 
his imprisonment; that he practically 
left the prison a dying man; and that 
he took six months to die simply because 
he happened to be a man of exceptionally 
strong constitution. Now, before I come 
to our theory of Mr. Mandeville’s death, 
let me point out the objections there areto 
the hon. Gentleman’s theory. In the first 
place, we have the evidence of the doctors 
whoexamined the gentleman that he was 
not suffering from any serious malady of 
the throat at all. In the second place, 
Dr. Moore, who went from Dublin—and 
not he alone, but Dr. Barr also—swore 
that the malady of which Mr. Mande- 
ville died could not have laid dormant 
in the constitution for more than a com- 
aratively small number of days. We 
ave, further, the fact that Mrs. Mande- 
ville never advised her husband to go 
near a doctor during the whole of the 
six months which elapsed between his 
release from prison and his final illness. 
Now it will be observed that besides 
this we have the fact that Mr. Mande- 
ville, who was a very heavy man—up- 
wards of 17 stone in weight—only lost 
three pounds during the course of his 
imprisonment, the severity of which has 
been described by the hon. Gentleman. 
Then we find that Mr. Mandeville, in a 
speech he made at Cork, said he had 
not lost a feather by his imprisonment. 
We have the contemporaneous evidence 
of the reporter of Zhe Freeman’s Journal 
that Mr. Mandeville looked perfectly 
well at the time—that he was in excel- 
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lent spirits; we find, further, that it 
was proved on oath at the trial on the 
lst of March that Mr. Mandeville said 
he had never in his life been in better 
health; and, lastly, we have the whole 
course of life which Mr. Mandeville pur- 
sued during the interval between his re- 
lease from prison and his death. Anyone 
who examines the circumstances will say 
that none but a very strong man would 
venture to go through the continual ex- 
citement, exposure, and fatigue to which 
Mr. Mandeville voluntarily exposed him- 
self after his release from gaol. These 
difficulties seem to me to be absolutely 
insuperable ; and observe that they do 
not rest upon evidence got up after Mr. 
Mandeville died—they rest upon con- 
temporary statement, largely, if not en- 
tirely; and I am bound to say, after 
looking through all the evidence pre- 
sented at the inquest, that every state- 
ment that was not a contemporary 
statement appears to me as extremely 
suspicious. Then, what is our theory ? 
It is simply this: Mr. Mandeville was a 
strong man; he was subjected to the 
ordinary treatment to which prisoners in 
Ireland are subjected—a milder treat- 
ment than that which ordinary English 
prisoners receive ; he had not to under- 
go any very prolonged punishment; 
there is no contemporary evidence what- 
ever that he suffered by his imprison- 
ment; there is contemporary evidence 
that after his release he lived a life of 
extreme fatigue and excitement; there 
is evidence that the disease he died of— 
namely, an inflamamtory affection of the 
throat—was one he might easily have 
caught from the life of exposure which 
he did live; and I am utterly unable to 
understand how any human being who 
puts these two theories side by side and 
considers the evidence upon which they 
both rest, can hesitate for a moment as 
towhich ought to be adopted. Now no one 
will accuse me of having shirked the real 
issue. I must protest—no, I will not 
protest, for it is too foolish to protest 
against—but I must call the attention 
of the Committee to the gross absurdity 
of the theory habitually put forward by 
the hon. Gentleman (Mr. W. O’Brien) 
that I have any design against his life 
or of that of any of his friends. That 
is a theory which seems to me to be the 
production of a diseased vanity. I 
assure the hon. Gentleman that if ever 
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murder, it is not upon him or his friends 
segser “apna apannaee> SSR. Pia 

e supposes that I or any gentle- 
man a has been a Member of the 
House—I will not say anyone who has 
ever occupied a sergnuaii position— 
could ever entertain such a design, the 
absurdity of which almost exceeds its 
wickedness—if he really entertains such 
a theory, the sooner he purges his mind 
of it the sooner he may be able to apply 
his intellect impartially and clearly to the 
consideration of contemporary Irish 
Questions. Now I am reminded by my 
hon. and learned Friend the Solicitor 
General for Ireland of a matter which I 
should have been very sorry to have for- 
gotten. I promised the Committee just 
now that I would refer again to Dr. 
Barr. I have more than once had to 
bear testimony, and have gladly borne 
testimony to the merits of Dr. Barr; but 
I should like to call the attention of the 
Committee to testimony to Dr. Barr’s 
merits which does not depend either 
upon the opinion of the Prisons Board 
of England, though I do not think 
that opinion is not likely to be 
attacked from the Front Bench op- 
posite, nor upon my own, but upon 
the opinion of Dr. Barr’s own pro- 
fessional brethren. Will the Com- 
mittee allow me to read the testimony 
to Dr. Barr’s merits, signed by 181 
medical men of Liverpool of all shades 
of political opinion, initiated by Dr. 
William Carter, the President of the 
Medical Institution. It is as follows:— 

‘* We, whose names are affixed hereto, know- 
ing Dr. James Barr, and appreciating strongly 
his high and independent personal character 
and sound professional abilities, desire to ex- 
press cur sympathy with him in the recent 
attacks made upon him, and especially in the 
unfair attempt to depreciate him professionally, 
made by a Medical Member of the House of 
Commons on the 15th instant.” 

That is signed by Dr. William Oarter 
and 181 medical gentlemen of all shades 
of political opinion. 

Bn. TANNER (Cork Oo., Mid): 
May I ask how the signatures were 
obtained ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: That is not 
all. I am authorized to use publicly 
a letter from Dr. William Carter to 
Dr. Barr. It appears Dr. Barr offered 
to show Dr. William Carter, confiden- 
tially, the Report he made upon the 
Irish prisons. Dr. William Carter re- 





I entertained the design of committing 


plied— 
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“78, Rodney Street, Nov. 27, 1888. 
“My dear Dr. Barr,—Unless you particu- 
larly wish me to have a private inspection of 
your Reports, I will not avail myself of the 
offer, for the following reason—namely, that I 
have such absolute faith in the integrity and 
generosity of your disposition as to be fully 
persuaded, first that you would not turn to the 
right hand nor to the left from the plain path 
of duty to please anybody: and, secondly, that 
you would deal truly and generously with a 
political opponent as with a political friend ; 
and that, if I inspected your Reports, it would 
seem almost like implying a doubt about your 
possession of the good qualities I have men- 
tioned, If—— 


I beg the attention of the Committee to 
this fact— 

“Tf I were a political prisoner—as, owing to 
my total dissent from the methods and prin- 
ciples of the present Government, I might 
possibly have been, if accident had not removed 
me many years ago from Ireland—there would 
be no man whose Report on my health I would 
more implicitly trust for soundness, and even 
for leaning towards generosity within the limits 
of truth and duty, than yours. I regret very 
much to see the attacks made upon you in the 
House of Commons.”’ 


And then follows a reference to a pri- 
vate individual. I have been favoured 
by other gentlemen high in the Medical 
Profession with the strongest testimo- 
nials to Dr. Barr’s merits; but I have 
not been authorized to use them in par- 
ticular. I have been authorized to use 
the letter of Dr. William Carter, and I 
do it with peculiar pleasure, because the 
man who wrote it is not merely a repre- 
sentative of the Medical Profession in 
Liverpool, but he is an advanced and 
ardent Home Ruler. He is an advanced 
and ardent supporter of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian; 
and testimony couched in such language, 
and coming from such a quarter, may, 
I think, impose some silence upon those 
who have thought fit to turn their politi- 
cal venom against Dr. Barr. In con- 
nection with these points, I might—had 
I not already kept the Committee much 
longer than I intended—have brought 
forward some satisfactory comparisons 
of the prison treatment in Ireland and 
in England; but I think what I have 
said is simply sufficient to show that, so 
far as anything has been brought for- 
ward against the Government with re- 
gard to the treatment of political pri- 
soners in Ireland in general, and with 
regard to Mr. Mandeville in particular, 
the case absolutely breaks down, that it 
will not stand a moment’s impartial 


Mr, A. 7. Balfour 
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investigation, and that we may safely 
leave it to the verdict of our country- 
men. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR Kempe, 
Scotland) said, he would deal first with 
the statement which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chief Secretary had made 
with regard to the weight of Mr. Man- 
deville. He (Mr. T. P. O’Connor) did 
not know whether the right hon. Gen- 
tleman took the trouble to read the evi- 
dence at the Mandeville inquest or not; 
but, if so, he begged to call his atten- 
tion to the evidence of Mr. William 
Webb. Mr. Mandeville was weighed 
in the Cork Gaol by Mr. William Webb, 
or on scales under the control of that 
gentleman. The right hon. Gentleman 
had stated that there was only a diminu- 
tion of three pounds in the weight of Mr. 
Mandeville ; but Mr. Webb, in his cross- 
examination by the hon. and learned 
Member for the Harbour Division of 
Dublin (Mr. T. CO. Harrington), said he 
was present in February last when the 
weights were tested by the Constabulary, 
and found that they were not correct. 
It was upon the result of the weighing 
on these scales that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman founded his statement that Mr. 
Mandeville was only reduced three 
pounds in weight. He was afraid that 
that statement of the right hon. Gentle- 
mar was quite as untrustworthy as 
many others he had made. In the 
course of his speech, the right hon. 
Gentleman had also said that the 
hon. Member who had just spoken 
(Mr. W. O’Brien) and his Colleagues 
brought disgraceful charges against 
Dr. Ridley. They denied that state- 
ment. The right hon. Gentleman gave 
as an excuse for his own disgraceful 
and gross language in Glasgow, the 
language which he said that hon. Mem- 
bers employed towards Dr. Ridley, but 
that language, if employed at all towards 
Dr. Ridley, was employed towards him 
alive, while the gross insults of the right 
hon. Gentleman were directed against 
Mr. John Mandeville dead. The Chief 
Secretary had said that John Mande- 
ville was only subjected to six day’s 
punishment altogether. Had the right 
hon. Gentleman read the evidence given 
by his own official, the Governer of 
Tullamore Gaol, at the inquest on Mr. 
Mandeville’s body? That gentleman 
stated that on November 5 he sentenced 
John Mandeville to one day’s punish- 
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ment, on November 14 to three days’ 
punishment, but one of which days was 
remitted. On November 28 to one day ; 
on December 8 to two days’; and on 
December 20 to two days’ solitary con- 
finement in the punishment cell. They 
amounted to eight days’ punishment 
altogether. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: He was 
condemned to eight days’ punishment, 
but only suffered six days’ punish- 
ment. 

Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR said, the testi- 
mony of the Governor of the Gaol, which 
he preferred to that of the right hon. 
Gentleman, was that only one day’s 
punishment out of the nine was remitted, 
which made eight days’ punishment in 
all. The right hon. Gentleman had also 
said that there was no contemporary 
evidence that Mr. John Mandeville suf- 
fered from throat disease. How could 
the right hon. Gentleman have arrived 
at that conclusion? Dr. Ridley was 
contemporary evidence that Mandeville 
suffered from throat disease, for Dr. 
Ridley himself gave Mandeville a gargle 
for his throat. Dr. Barr was evidence 
that Mandeville suffered from throat 
disease, because he acknowledged that 
he suggested to Dr. Ridley that 
a gargle should be given to 
Mandeville. Dr. M‘Cabe was con- 
temporary evidence that Mandeville 
suffered from throat disease. Dr. 
M‘Cabe said he was unable to find symp- 
toms of sore throat himself; but he did 
not deny that Mandeville complained of 
sore throat. All the time Mandeville 
was in gaol he complained of sore throat, 
and treatment for sore throat was fre- 
quent on the part of Dr. Ridley. Under 
such circumstances the right hon. Gentle- 
man had the face to say that there was no 
contemporary evidence of the existence 
of sore throat. Again, would the Com- 
mittee believe that the same records, 
upon which the right hon. Gentleman 
relied as to John Mandeville’s weight, 
gave his age when first he was admitted 
to prison as 38 ; that subsequently they 
gave it at 34; and, by the time he went 
out, they gave it at 30? The right hon. 
Gentleman shortened the life of John 
Mandeville by his prison treatment ; but, 
at least, he could not take eight years 
from the life he had already lived. Now, 
the Glasgow speech was slightly more 
vigorous than the poor, fumbling, and 
weak speech they had had from the right 
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hon. Gentleman to-night. The right 
hon. Gentleman was not then confronted 
by his opponents, and he gave full play 
to that sinister wit which he possessed in 
association with the noble Marquess 
(the Marquess of Salisbury), who in- 
sulted 250,000,000 of Her Majesty’s 
subjects by the odious title of ‘‘ Black 
men.” The right hon. Gentleman had 
dared to defend the taste of his Glasgow 
speech. He (Mr. T. P. O'Connor) was 
in Glasgow two days after that speech 
was delivered, and it was his duty to 
reply to that speech. He had to read 
the reports of the speech carefully, but 
he could scarcely follow the meaning 
of the right hon. Gentleman, because of 
the fact that nearly every phrase was 
interrupted by the shouts of merriment 
which his coarse jokes over the grave of 
John Mandeville evoked. Scotchmen 
were generally supposed not to be more 
quickly alive toa joke than men of other 
Nationalities ; but the jokes of the right 
hon. Gentleman, which he described as 
obscure, were so palpable that every 
man in that Scotch audience burst into 
shouts of laughter at every second sen- 
tence. The right hon. Gentleman meant 
to provoke laughter at the expense of a 
man who lay silent in his grave, and at 
the expense of some hon. Gentlemen 
here still happily alive to answer his 
taunts and his sneers. There was in 
Scotland no more unflinching supporter 
of the right hon. Gentleman’s policy than 
the Unionist organ, Zhe Glasgow Herald, 
but so disgusted was The Glasgow Herald. 
with the tone and taste of the right 
hon. Gentleman’s speech, that it 
publicly rebuked him on the day after 
his speech. What did the right hon. 
Gentleman say of Mr. Mandeville? He 
said that on May 21 Mr. Mandeville 
drove home late at night and took part 
in a drunken row, and that statement 
was followed by laughter. The right 
hon. Gentleman said— 

“Ladies and gentlemen, do not misunder- 

stand me. Ihave not the smallest idea in what 
capacity Mr. Mandeville appeared on the occa- 
s10n, 
His refutations of the chargeof drunken- 
ness in the case of Mr. Mandeville were 
quite as sincere as was the use of the 
phrase—‘‘ They are all honourable men,” 
by which a great Roman once wished to 
describe and denounce his political 
opponents. The right hon. Gentleman 
went on to say that— 
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“On June 4 Mandeville was in eee and 
remained in a public-house until 10 o'clock, and 
that on June 21 he was seen in a public-house 
in Fermoy at 11.30 o’clock—14 miles from 
home.” 

And again there was laughter. In the 
course of half-a-dozen lines the words 
public-house were mentioned by the 
right hon. Gentleman three times, plainly 
suggesting—though not openly and 
courageously avowing—that Mr. John 
Mandeville was what the right hon. 
Gentleman’s tools in Ireland had en- 
deavoured to paint him as being— 
namely, a man of intemperate habits. 
The right hon. Gentleman described 
John Mandeville’s crime as that of 
urging tenants to resist eviction. Why 
aid not the right hon. Gentleman have 
the honesty to say that in the affair 
with which John Mandeville was as- 
sociated not a single blow was struck, 
and no harm done to anyone? Why 
did he not say, as he must know, that 
to-day and for all time to come, the 
tenants, and the children of the tenants, 
on the Mitchelstown estate would bless 
the name of John Mandeville for having 
secured them peace, happiness, and 
prosperity? The right hon. Gentleman 
disclaimed all responsibility for his 
audience; he was not at all surprised at 
that. ‘‘ Was,” he said, “his treatment 
harsh and unjustifiable?”’ and then 
there were cries of ‘‘No, no!” and 
cheers. That even shocked the right 
hon. Gentleman ; for he went on to say— 


** Well, I do not ask you to accept that con- 
clusion until 1 have finished.” 


To-night the right hon. Gentleman 
denied that he had said anything in- 
jurious of Mrs. Mandeville. What did 

e mean by saying that he attached no 
weight to the evidence that was concocted 
after Mr. Mandeville’s death? The 
evidence that was given after death 
was evidence given not only by medi- 
cal men—but the most serious, most 
damaging, and most convincing evidence 
was given by the widow. Therefore, 
when the right hon. Gentleman spoke 
of coneocted evidence, he must have 
meant the evidence given by Mrs. Man- 
deville as well as by the doctors. The 


right hon. Gentleman was guilty of the 
miserable expedient of throwing dirt at 
the widow of a man whom his officers 
had donetodeath. The Chief Secretary 
had said that the reporter of The 
Freeman's Journal had spoken of John 
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Mandeville as being in the best health 
and spirits. His hon. Friend (Mr. W. 
O’Brien) had dealt with that statement ; 
but he had dealt with it in a way that 
any honourable and high-minded man 
could understand. The hon. Gentleman 
had said that the Chief Secretary took 
advantage of the cheery words of a 
brave spirit as indicative of the man’s 
health. He (Mr. T. P. O’Oonnor) had 
read Mr. Mandeville’s letters; he had 
read all the evidence concerning him; 
and the conviction in his mind—and, he 
thought, in the mind of every impartial 
man—was that, if there was one thing 
more conspicuous among the many noble 
qualities of John Mandeville than an- 
other, it was his noble fortitude and his 
reticence as to his own sufferings. That 
very reticence it was that the right hon. 
Gentleman turned against him. The 
right hon. Gentleman said that no doctor 
did anything for Mr. Mandeville; that 
the wife never called in a doctor. That 
was a most injurious statement to make 
in regard to the widow of John Man- 
deville. It was a statement amounting 
to a charge of gross neglect of her duty 
as a wife. But the statement was not 
true; it was utterlyuntrue. Dr. M‘Craith 
prescribed for John Mandeville; but 
there was another doctor whose evidence 
he regretted was not taken. Dr. O'Hara 
actually was called in by John Man- 
deville to examine his eyes. What took 
place? While Dr. O’ Hara was examin- 
ing the eyes of John Mandeville, this 
powerful giant fainted. He (Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor) could not say how long it 
was after his imprisonment. His hon. 
Friend (Mr. W. O’Brien) now told him 
it was about a month before his death. 
It was, therefore, long before the final 
seizure which, according to the right 
hon. Gentleman, was a circumstance 
which arose suddenly and killed suddenly. 
Could proof be required more clear or 
convincing that the health of John Man- 
deville was broken down by prison treat- 
ment and prison doctors? There was 
a consensus of opinion among medical 
men, excepting, of course, Dr. Barr, and 
one or two other prison officials, that 
John Mandeville, when he came out 
of gaol, was remarkable for a blueness 
of the lips; and in this connection might 
he be permitted to allude to the lament- 
able death of a Colleague of his, the late 
Mr. Dwyer Gray? A few months before 
that gentleman died he remarked, in his 
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lips, that very same lividity which was 
described by a witness in regard to John 
Mandeville. Mr. Dwyer Gray died of 
syncope of the heart in connection with 
asthma. There was no symptom, he was 
informed by a medical man, which more 
clearly proved weakness of the heart than 
that very L'uenessof the lips. The lividity 
of Mr. Mandeville’s lips, immediately 
after he came out of prison, proved con- 
clusively to his mind, and he thought to 
every rational man, that at the very 
moment of bis release he was already 
suffering from weakness of the action of 
the heart, which was one of the causes 
of his death. Dr. Barr was examined at 
the Ridley inquest in regard to this 
blueness of the lips. The resources of 
that medical gentleman did not fail him 
upon this occasion. In the first place, 
he denied that there was any blueness 
of the lips at all; and when that could 
no longer be denied, he advanced the 
theory that the blueness might be due 
to the use of a blue pocket-handkerchief. 
What were they to think of the capacity, 
or the honesty, or the ime tiality, or 
the humanity of a doctor wh’ when he 
was brought face to face with this 
lividity of lips, which was one of the 
strongest signs of the weakness of the 
heart’s action, found refuge in the state- 
ment that it was, perhaps, due to the 
use of a blue pocket-handkerchief? The 
statement was worthy of the Chief Se- 
eretary himself. He had shown how 
untrue the statement was that Mr. Man- 
deville did not go to a doctor in the in- 
terval between his release and his death. 
The ChiefSecre reliedon Dr. Moore’s 
evidence; but did Dr. Moore ever see 
Mr. Mandeville alive or dead ? Dr. Barr 
never saw him when he was dying, and 
never saw him when he was dead. Dr. 
M‘Cabe never saw him when he was 
dying, and never saw him when he was 
dead ; and they were asked to disbelieve 
all the men who saw him dying and saw 
him dead, and to believe the evidence 
of men, some of whom never saw him 
alive, and none of whom saw him dying. 
He never heard a more extraordinary 
demand upon the credulity of mankind. 
Dr. Moore gave his account of the case 
from statements made to him; and the 
right hon. Gentleman, in face of that fact, 
which he took care not to tell to his 
Glasgow audience, made the audacious 
statement that the evidence of Dr. Moore 
alone was sufficient to prove the case of 
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the Government that Mr. Mandeville did 
not die of the prison treatment. He 
Sb T. P.O’Connor) did not deny theevi- 

ence of Dr. Moore ; he was not inclined 
even to throw doubt upon Dr. Moore’s 
impartiality, especially as he saw the 
right hon. Gentleman made him declare 
that the prison treatment could have 
had nothing to do with the death of John 
Mandeville, a statement he was sorry to 
say Dr. Moore committed himself to. 
At the same time, Dr. Moore was ob- 
liged to confess that such treatment as 
John Mandeville received was treatment 
calculated to predispose a man for the 
disease of which John Mandeville died. 
The evidence of Dr. Moore, so far as it 
could be relied upon at all, was in favour 
of, and not against, the Nationalist case. 
His hon. Friend had called attention to 
the fact that Dr. M‘Craith, another 
doctor who committed himself clearly 
and explicitly to the statement that the 
prison treatment contributed to the death 
of John Mandeville, was a Constabulary 
doctor, and therefore under the control 
of the right hon. Gentleman himself. 
Then the right hon. Gentleman said that 
the Irish Prison Rules were more lenient 
than the English Prison Rules. That was 
exactly on a per with the statement 
that the laws of England and Ireland 
were exactly the same. The statement, 
however, was absolutely untrue; but, 
supposing it was true, they all knew 
that two countries might have the same 
laws, but very different administration 
of those laws. Would anybody dare to 
treat English prisoners as Mr. Mande- 
ville was treated? His hon. Friend 
said that Mr. Mandeville was not treated 
as well as ordinary prisoners in England 
who were willing to wear the garb of 
their profession. But his hon. Friend 
did not state the whole strength of his 
case. Even leaving out the question of 
the wearing of the prison garb alto- 
gether, John Mandeville was not treated 
as well as a burglar or a pickpocket 
would be in England. The first rule 
and maxim of prison treatment and of 
medical authorities in gaols in England 
was that a prisoner, if ill, should be 
sent to the hospital, and should not be 
tortured as John Mandeville was. What 
became of the statement that the Prison 
Rules in Ireland were more lenient than 
those in England? The meaning of the 
statement was that the poorest Irish 
patriots were tortured in the Irish prisons 
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in a way that the vilest cut-throat would 
not be tortured in England. Mande- 
ville was suffering from diarrhoa; and 
if he had been in any English gaol he 
would have been in hospital. It was 
only because he was in an Irish gaol, 
under the more lenient rule of Irish 
prisons, that he was allowed to remain 
suffering in his cell. He would like 
now to deal with the question whether 
the evidence in regard to John Mande- 
ville’s suffering was contemporaneous 
or concocted ex post facto in order to make 
a case. And here let him recommend 
to the right hon. Gentleman’s perusal 
the little penny pamphlet called John» 
Mandeville’s Murder, and written by Mr. 
Sidney Halifax. From that pamphlet 
it would be seen that Mrs. Mandeville’s 
evidence in regard to the suffering of 
her husband was evidence which she 
gave months before the poor man’s 
death. Mr. Mandeville died in June; 
but on the 7th of the preceding January 
Mrs. Mandeville wrote to Mrs. Halifax— 

‘* You can well imagine my joy in having 
my husband home. He was very thin and 
weak ; but, thank God, is daily pulling up. His 
eyes have become quite weak from the white 

rison walls, and I think it will be a long time 
before they will be as strong as they were 
before.” 
There was a second letter given in the 
pamphlet; it was not dated; but he 
understood it was written about the 
same time—namely, January 7. It was 
written to a lady at Cambridge, and in 
which Mrs. Mandeville said— 

“My dear Jack being liberated on Christmas 
Eve was quite unexpected, and evidently done 
by the Government to avoid demonstrations at 
Tullamore and at stations along the line. His 
cell was flagged and bitterly cold. I wonder 
my husband did not go mad. He tied a rope 
round his waist, which he tightened as his 
hunger grew worse.” 


This was the story the right hon. Gen- 
tleman said he could not believe. Here, 
however, was astatement not only setting 
forth the same fact, but a statement in 
the very same words which were em- 
ployed six months afterwards, a coinci- 
dence which was absolutely conclusive 
of the bona-fides of the statement. Now 
what had the right hon. Gentleman to 
say as to the assertion made by Mrs. 
Mandeville being made “in a state of 
great excitement”? But this was not 
the only testimony he had. He had also 
a letter written by John Mandeville 
himself, and dated January the 2nd, 
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1888, also six months before his death 
—more than six months. He (Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor) would not go through the 
letter now. All he would say was that 
it corresponded in every particular in 
this statement as to the man’s treatment 
with the statement made afterwards by 
his widow at the trial. How could these 
statements be accidental? If he (Mr. 
T. P. O’Connor) made a statement now, 
and if six months hence he should die, 
and if that statement remained on re- 
cord, supposing it were repeated after 
his death, surely the coincidence would 
not be accidental. Would it rather not 
be corroboration sufficient to bring 
conviction to any candid man? There- 
fore this ex post facto ‘‘ evidence con- 
cocted after the man’s death” was 
evidence that was given six months 
before there could have been any reason 
to quote such evidence. He left the 
right hon. Gentleman to reconcile this 
evidence on the part of Mrs. Mandeville 
with his pretended sympathy for her. 
And now he came to Dr. Barr. Dr. 
Barr did not seem to have understood 
in what capacity he went to the gaol. 
As he (Mr. T. P. O’Connor) understood 
this gentleman’s functions, they were 
to report upon the treatment of the 
prisoners, and to assure the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary that 
they were being properly treated. Well, 
those were functions which were per- 
fectly intelligible. He did not think 
the instrument chosen was very well 
adapted for the purpose of the right 
hon. Gentleman. What did Dr. Barr 
do? Why, he scarcely had arrived in 
the prison when, instead of simply con- 
fining himself to reporting upon the 
case, he interfered with the treatment 
of the prisoner by Dr. Ridley. He 
suggested a gargle, and made some 
other suggestions which he (Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor) could not at the moment re- 
collect. But that was not the only kind 
of interference he practised. This 
generous and humane man spent every 
moment of his time there in either in- 
sulting John Mandeville, or in trying to 
overcome the humanity of the poor weak 
creature, Dr. Ridley, whose untimely 
death was as much at the door of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary as that of John Mandeville himself. 
Here, again, they had coincidents. The 
right hon. Gentleman smiled. There 
was @ familiar quotation which he could 
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apply to the right hon. Gentleman, but 
he would not repeat it at that moment. 
Ilis idea of the right hon. Gentleman 
was not that he was a villain; he had 
another very different impression of his 
character, which he would take the 
liberty of submitting to the Committee 
before he sat down. Here were some 
singular coincidents. Every time that 
Dr. Barr visited this gaol there was an 
increase of the punishment of poor John 
Mandeville. as this accidental? 
What did Dr. Barr say in his evidence ? 
Why, his hon. Friend the Member for 
South-East Cork (Mr. Hooper), who was 
at that time in Tullamore Gaol, and who 
had just passed him aslip’of paper with 
a memorandum—threw very consider- 
able light on the relations between Dr. 
Barr and Dr. Ridley. His hon. Friend 
said—“ Dr. Barr asked me to go back 
from the hospital cell, because he was 
expecting the mysterious doctor to visit 
him.” That was not the only testimony 
which could be given by people who 
were in the hands of Dr. Ridley in testi- 
mony of the state of trepidation this 
poor man was ia if he followed the 
dictates of his own humanity, and dared 
to disobey the mercenary end tool of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary—Dr. Barr. Every time Dr. Barr 
visited John Mandeville there came an 
increase of punishment. Dr. Barr had 
some explanation to give. He said the 
punishment could not have been the 
result of his.visit, because his report 
had not reached Dublin Castle, and 
could not have been acted upon there 
until the punishment had been altered. 
Yes; but it was the influence of Dr. 
Barr upon Dr. Ridley, it was his pres- 
tige as the tool of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, that gave him the power to force 
this poor, unfortunate, weak man into 
those acts of cruelty which his own 
humanity recoiled from. What was 
Dr. Barr’s report ?— 


“ Everything satisfactory in gaol; nothing 
the matter with Mr. Mandeville; the cell was 
perfectly comfortable.’’ 


He further said that the fault of the 
prison authorities in regard to John 
Mandeville was not the torture he suf- 
fered in gaol, but the fact that he was 
not kept two years there instead of six 
months. Now, in this gaol described as 
“‘comfortable,”” John Mandeville was 
chilled up to the knees. It was admit- 
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ted that a change had been made in the 
punishment cell. 


An hon. Memsper: 
boarded since. 


Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR: An hon. 
Friend said the cell had since been 
boarded—then John Mandeville had not 
died in vain. That was true in more 
senses than one. There had been an 
aperture in the cell. 

Mr. HOOPER: It was at the door. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR said, he did 
not know whether it was an ordinary 
cell, but there was an aperture which 
let in cold draughts to the bed on which 
John Mandeville had to lie. These 
were very small things, no doubt, and 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary could afford to loll and smile. 
If the right hon. Gentleman himself, 
however, were in gaol for three days, 
he would whine to the whole world. 
Why, only the other day, the whole 
world was taken into his confidence, and 
daily bulletins were published with re- 
gard to aslight cough and feverish cold 
with which the right hon. Gentleman 
was afflicted. He (Mr. T. P. O'Connor) 
had not observed on that occasion that 
Dr. Barr was called in. There was 
another thing he wanted to ask 
about Dr. Barr. Did Dr. Barr ever 
examine John Mandeville properly ? 
He (Mr. T. P. O’Connor) had stated 
earlier on that he would presently al- 
lude to John Mandeville’s eyes. Well, 
he thought it was Dr. Evans who swore 
that John Mandeville was suffering from 
retinal congestion, which was one of the 
symptoms—one of the most lamentable 
symptoms—of renal complaint. It was 
proved that when John Mandeville was 
dying, his disease of the throat was com- 
plicated by renal disorder, and this 
weakness of the eyes of which he com- 
plained was not only weakness of the 
eyesight, but was one of the premoni- 
tory symptoms which ought to have 
made it plain to any ordinary man— 
[ Jnterruption.|—he must ask to be pro- 
tected from disorderly interruptions of 
hon. Members below the Gangway op- 
posite. What he wished to point out 
was that the state of John Mandeville’s 
eyes, as well as the colour of his lips, 
was an indication of renal complaint 
and disease of the kidneys. The eyes 
had been called the windows of the 
soul, but to a medical man they were 
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also the windows of the body. Ifa man 
was suffering from certain diseases the 
eyes would reveal those diseases to a 
medical man. Dr. Barr looked at the 
eyes of John Mandeville, but did not 
examine them. He was candid enough 
to admit that his examination of John 
Mandeville was a superficial examina- 
tion. Here was a man whose eyesight 
was almost entirely destroyed, as was 
proved after he left the gaol, and yet a 
cursory official examination was all that 
this ‘‘ generous and humane” medical 
man thought it necessary to make. Dr. 
Barr had received a testimonial from his 
friends in Liverpool. He (Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor) did not know any Profession 
which ought to stand higher in human 
esteem than the Profession of Medicine. 
He should be tempted to say that the 
avocation of a statesman was a little 
higher if he did not know the poor 
things and the creatures who now 
claimed the title of statesmen. But what 
were the canons of medical etiquette? 
His impartiality. They all knew that a 
fierce controversy had lately been raging 
over the death-bed of the late Emperor 
of Germany—and he only alluded to 
this for the purpose of illustrating his 
point. There was not a man connected 
with the Profession in the world, he 
would undertake to say, who would not 
declare that a medical man was untrue 
to the highest and the simplest obliga- 
tions of his Profession, if he did not 
think of his patient and his patient 
alone. Gentleness and mercy were also 
the attributes of a medical man. They 
frequently noticed these attributes in 
the gentlemen of the Medical Profession, 
oftentimes, indeed, running to extreme. 
Often when a man was sentenced to 
death for murder they had an outcry 
from the Medical Profession that the 
man should not be hanged because he 
was suffering from mental disease, the 
whole bent of the medical man being 
towards leniency, mercy, and gentle- 
ness. Let them test Dr. Barr’s conduct, 
however, by these professional canons. 
At the inquest at John Mandeville’s 
death Dr. Barr sat beside the Crown 
Counsel, and, as he had himself con- 
fessed, had coached them, made sugges- 
tions to them, and even proposed the 
line their cross-examination should take, 
as though he were the junior counsel 
for the Crown. He made suggestions, 
not only with regard to the medical 
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treatment portion of the case, but with 
regard to that portion of the case bear- 
ing on prison treatment. He was asked 
whether he had not devoted a good deal 
of his time to instructing counsel in this 
case, and in giving evidence on the 
medical portions of it, and Dr. Barr 
had replied in the affirmative. He 
said that he had acted in this way when 
members of his own Profession were 
under examination, and he was asked if 
he could mention a case in which a 
doctor had ever before adopted a similar 
course. In reply to this query he men- 
tioned a railway case in which certain 
doctors had been called for the plaintiff, 
and others for the Railway Company. 
As a matter of fact, he had compared 
his position as an impartial official sent 
to the gaol to protect John Mandeville, 
to the position of paid professional men 
taking sides for the plaintiff and defen- 
dant ina Court of Law. This reminded 
him (Mr. T. P. O’Connor) of the story 
of the Judge who ought to be alive in 
these days, because if he were he would 
be described by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary as ‘‘ a most im- 
partial Judge””"—a Judge who, turning 
to one of the parties in the case, said— 
‘‘What have the other side to say in 
this case?” thereby identifying himself 
with one of the parties to the dispute. 
Dr. Barr was asked—- 


‘* Did you ever say he (John Mandeville) did 
not get half enough punishment P—No. 

‘** Did you convey as much ?—I may have. 

* Did you say to any gentleman in rote 
that John Mandeville was a t scoundrel, 
and deserved what he got?—No; but I may 
have used words to that effect.”” 


That was the kind of man that Dr. Barr 
was. He had violated every canon of 
the noble Profession to which he be- 
longed, and he (Mr. T. P. O’Connor) 
denounced him as a disgrace to his high 
calling. So much for this case, which 
he (Mr. T. P. O’Connor) thought ap- 
—_ to the best instincts of every 

umane and honest man. He had a 
strong conviction that all prison treat- 
ment was too severe in all cases. He 
thought they required a great prison 
reform in these days, not merely in 
regard to prisoners such as those to 
whom reference was made in this de- 
bate, but to all prisoners. The treat- 
ment of political offenders by the Irish 
Government was described as‘‘ bravery.” 
He regarded it as bravery to endure 
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tortures inflicted in prison, and to sit 
and laugh at the description of these 
tortures he looked upon as miserable 
cowardice. That, however, was the 
attitude of the Government in regard to 
the treatment of John Mandeville. He 
did not wish to use harsh words—he 
would not call such conduct womanish, 
because it would be a libel; he would 
call it unmanly. An unmanly and 
effeminate man was the man who in- 
flicted tortures, from which a manly and 
brave nature would shrink, and to 
inflict tortures on such men as John 
Mandeville was no more bravery than 
he should regard the action of flogging 
the breath out of a dying horse. John 
Mandeville was dead, but he had not 
died in vain. He (Mr. T. P. O’Connor) 
appealed across the grave which sepa- 
rated life from death; and he and his 
Friends would never rest until the 
cause for which John Mandeville died 
triumphed, and they had punished the 
vile dastard who had brought him to 
his end. 

Mr. H. J. WILSON (York, W.R., 
Holmfirth) said, he desired to bear per- 
sonal testimony with reference to the 
statement of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland on the 
Mitchelstown affair. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; Committee counted, and 
40 Members being found present, 


Mr. H. J. WILSON said, the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone) on the 
9th of May, at the Memorial Hall, in re- 
ferring to what had taken place at 
Mitchelstown, made certain statements 
which were attempted to be answered 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland at Battersea on 
the 16th of May. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman went so far as to say of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Lothian’s account that he believed it to 
be ‘‘ wholly and absolutely true in every 
particular,” and he went on to say that 
“‘the police barracks were in the most 
imminent danger,” although he did not 
say what that imminent danger was. 
It was quite true that the police re- 
treated to the barracks and that a cer- 
tain number of stones were thrown, but 
hon. Members knew something of elec- 
tion riots and of the occasional smash- 
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dows. In the front of the Mitchelstown 
police barracks there were 165 panes of 
glass, of which seven were broken, 
and of those four were proved to have 
been broken by the police putting their 
rifles through them, and there was some 
doubt whether a fifth was not broken in 
the same way. There was no direct 
evidence of more than two panes having 
been broken by the persons who threw 
stones. He pointed out that the lower 
windows of police barracks in Ireland 
were protected with bullet-proof iron 
shutters, and how a barrack of that kind, 
full of armed men, could be in any 
danger from an unarmed crowd he was 
at a loss to understand. No one, he 
thought, in that House, would undertake 
to say that an attack by such a crowd 
would justify the use of fire-arms and 
the slaughter of the three men who 
fell on the day in question. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland then went on to say that from 
all he could learn those killed could 
not have been killed from the barrack 
windows, and that one of them was 
killed by a ricochet shot which glanced 
from some obstacle or stone building. ~ 
The right hon. Gentleman last night 
seemed to speak of the bullet glancing 
from the ground, but to speak of the 
open street as an obstacle in that way 
appeared to be a curious use of an or- 
dinary word. But the right hon. Gen- 
tleman made this statement six months 
after the inquest had taken place, and 
he ought to have known that two con- 
stables had given evidence that they had 
fired out of the window. In reply toa 
Question of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Mid Lothian the right 
hon. Gentleman said, on the 7th of June, 
that he had been correetly reported in 
The Times, and referred to a Report of a 
Departmental Committee which hon. 
Members had never been able to obtain, 
saying that it was physically impossible 
to fire a rifle out of the window from 
which the shot was alleged to have 
come in the direction of the place where 
Lonergan was standing; and, further, 
that it was impossible to do that 
without leaning out of the window and 
taking up a position which there was 
no evidence to show was adopted by 
the police. The right hon. Gentleman 
was, with reference to the whole of this 
matter, under a misapprehension as 
to the point that some hon. Members 
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chiefly cared about. These poor men 
were killed; and it mattered not 
whether they were killed by a direct or 
by a ricochet shot. The police fired and 
they fired to kill, and they had instruc- 
tions that when they fired they should 
fire with effect. The point he and his 
hon. Friends were chiefly interested in 
was as to whether the statements of the 
right ton. Gentleman in that House and 
at Battersea and elsewhere were or 
were not to be relied upon; and the 
facts in the case seemed to show con- 
clusively that they could not be relied 
upon. He had said that the Report of 
the Departmental Committee had never 
been given to hon. Members. They had 
certain representations from Mr. Colomb, 
with regard to which he would say that 
they were not the Report they wanted, 
but he himeelf said that it was early in 
June that the ricochet shot was first 
suggested. Accompanying the obser- 
vations of Mr. Colomb there were dia- 
grams to illustrate what had taken 
place. Now, the right hon. Gentleman 
would not say last night whether the 
shot glanced from a wall or from the 
ground; but if there were any ques- 
tion as to that, why were they to be 
deluded by the plan which showed 
that it glanced froma building? Ifthe 
shot glanced from the ground, they 
ought to have had a diagram constructed 
vertically ; but all the facts showed that 
there was nothing in the mind of Mr. 
Colomb, but the idea that the bullet 
glanced from some stone building. It 
was now suggested that it was pos- 
sible that the shot glanced from the 
ground. At Leeds the other day the 
right hon. Gentleman said he was per- 
fectly convinced that the death of 
Lonergan was the result of a ricochet 
shot—but why could not he take up one 
ground or the other with regard to it? 
Before the Adjournment of Parliament 
he had addressed a letter to the right 
hon. Gentleman asking for the necessary 
authority to inspect the barracks at 
Mitchelstown, and in a short time he had 
received that authority from the Castle, 
and he desired to thank the right hon. 
Gentleman for permitting him to see 
the place for himself. He went and 
did exactly what the constable swore at 
the inquest he had done; he put his 
head out of the window—not his body ; 
he had a rifle in his hand; the 
District Inspector sent a constable to 
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stand on the t where Lonergan fell, 
and with the rifle he took easy aim at 
the constable so standing. Further, he 
had with him a pocket camera with 
which he took a view of the square and 
the constable in it; he then went into 
the square, and from the spot in ques- 
tion photographed the barracks. He 
said that no one seeing the photographs 
would for one moment maintain the 
ridiculous statement of the right hon. 
Gentleman, that to have killed Lonergan 
from the window was physically impos- 
sible. He had had an interview with 
Mr. Colomb, who was a polite and 
courteous gentleman, and he wished that 
could be said of all the other officials. 
On the 4th of October he again went to 
Mitchelstown and satisfied himself in the 
same way as before; on the following 
day he was joined by his hon. Friend 
the Member for the Hoxton Division 
of Shoreditch (Mr. James Stuart), 
and they went together and repeated the 
experiment in each other’s presence. He 
did not understand how any supporter 
of the right hon. Gentleman in that 
House, or anyone, could possibly pre- 
tend that there was any difficulty about 
the matter in question. The right hon. 
Gentleman had at Leeds thought fit to 
make fun of these photographs; he said 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Mid Lothian had sent his photo- 
graphers to Mitchelstown. But that right 
hon. Gentleman did not, until a long 
time afterwards, know that they were 
sent, and it might perhaps more correctly 
be said that the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land had sent them. Theright hon. Gentle- 
man had used similar language at Bat- 
tersea, and said that ‘as long as Mr. 
Gladstone spoke about Mitchelstown he 
should continue to do so. But with 
regard to the photographs he said they 
proved that if a man put himself in an 
extremely awkward position it would be 
possible to fire a bullet at the place 
where the man named Lonergan was 
alleged to have fallen. The right hon. 
Gentleman, being beaten out of the 
position of physical impossibility, now in- 
troduced the term ‘alleged to have 
fallen,” in order to have something to 
fall back upon. Mr. Colomb had said 
that the crosses marked accurately the 
spot where the man fell, and yet the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland was obliged to abandon 
the main position in order to bring in 
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these words. The right hon. Gentleman 
had gone on to say that he did not think 
it would be of any importance, even if it 
were proved that the policeman did 
what he was alleged to have done. 
Again they had the word “alleged ’’; 
the police swore that they aimed at the 
spot, and the right hon. Gentleman said— 
“T can assure you that the police did 
not do it.” How could the right hon. 
Gentleman know that? Hesaid he had 
roof; but why did he not produce it? 
The right hon. Gentleman then went 
on to sneer at those who had taken 
all the trouble to find out the truth of 
the matter, and finished by saying— 

“T absolutely adhere to the opinion formerly 
er that Tonegen was killed by a ricochet 
shot. 

He had omitted one point—namely, 
that the line from the police barracks 
being produced, 100 yards through the 
point where Lonergan fell would fall 
upon the exact place that was struck by 
buckshot on the occasion, and that was a 
proof that the constables did what they 
said they had done. He asked on whose 
authority did the right hon. Gentleman 
say this was impossible, and whether he 
would have to place the same reliance 
as before on those who said it? The 
right hon. Gentleman was far too ready 
with his denials and contradictions, 
which would not always bear to be tested. 
He and his hon. Friends had tested his 
denial in this instance and found that it 
was not tobe trusted. Theright hon. Gen- 
tleman said that his opponents would 
not charge him with being indefinite 
or trying to raise side issues, but he 
thought the right hon. Gentleman who 
did charge him with that had made out 
his gy pretty plainly; at all events 
he (Mr. H. J. Wilson) charged the right 
hon. Gentleman with endeavouring to 
raise side issues in this matter, and should 
be gladif he could clear himself from that 
charge. As a matter of fact, the “‘ricochet 
shot” had beenthrown in to contradict the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lothian, who said that the police 
aimed, and he wanted to know why the 
right hon. Gentleman continued to hold 
that view in the face of the evidence of 
the constables? He wanted to know 
why he had used the word “alleged,” and 
why, after saying that the thing charged 
was absolutely impossible, he afterwards 
said at Leeds that the facts were true? 
This was a test case. They had proved 
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that the replies of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman were unreliable, and he would 
leave it to him and his subordinates to 
say which of them had made the mis- 
take. 

Srr WILLIAM HARCOURT (Derby): 
I should not have intervened in the 
debate, after the protracted discussion of 
last night, had not the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
thought it necessary to make an attack 
upon me in my absence, and say that I 
had led Lord Spencer, with whom I had 
the honour to serve, astray on the ques- 
tion of prison administration in England 
and Ireland. I, therefore, think it fit 
to take uf the right hon. Gentleman’s 
challenge, and the propvsition I intend 
to lay before the Committee is that the 
statements of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary with reference to 
prison administration are unsound in 
doctrine and un-Constitutional in prin- 
ciple; and that all his statements of fact 
are as inaccurate in this case as he has 
been proved to be in almost all other 
points. The right hon. Gentleman has 
charged Lord Spencer with a great 
many things, all of which are contra- 
dictory, and absolutely unfounded. First, 
he says that Lord Spencer never made 
any distinction in the treatment of any 
of the Irish prisoners, and that he had 
made no such distinction in the case of 
the hon. and learned Member for the 
Harbour Division of Dublin (Mr. T. C. 
Harrington). That statement had been 
proved to be entirely unfounded; but 
it still continued to be made with all the 
glibness and positiveness which is usual 
with the right hon. Gentleman. The 
right hon. Gentleman says that the con- 
duct of Lord Spencer was illegal, and 
that also is as unfounded as the state- 
ment which it is intended to support. 
Now, with reference to prison adminis- 
tration in England and Ireland, the 
Executive Government, as represented 
in England by the Home Secretary, and 
in Ireland by the Lord Lieutenant, are 
absolutely and immediately responsible 
for every act done in those countries with 
regard to prison administration; they 
have the whole control of the Prison 
Commissioners, and to endeavour, as 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary has done, to set up the Com- 
missioners as an independent authority 
is un-Constitutional, and the idea is 
simply put forward for the purpose of 
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shirking his own responsibility. It is 
stated in the Act of 1877 that— 

‘The prison authority shall be transferred 
to, and vested in, and exercised by one of Her 
Majesty’s principal Secretaries of State.”’ 
What is the position of the Commis- 
sioners? The next clause of the Act 
says— 

“ For the purpose of aiding the Secretary of 
State in carrying into effect this Act he is 
authorized to dismiss the present Commis- 
sioners. 

With regard to Ireland, the words are 
not the same, but the position is iden- 
tical. The Prison Commissioners are 
subject to the orders given by the Lord 
Lieutenant ; they are — by the 
Lord Lieutenant to hold office during 
his pleasure, and the Board are subject 
to such directions as they might from 
time to time receive from the Lord 
Lieutenant, and to the provisions of 
the Act for the control and manage- 
ment of all prisons and of all prisoners 
therein. To maintain a different doo- 
trine from that would be to main- 
tain the most un-Constitutional and 
mischievous doctrine conceivabie. To 
set up a Body of Commissioners, not 
subject to the control of a responsible 
Minister, would be odious and intoler- 
able, and Parliament never contem- 
plated such a thing. Toa certain extent 
the Visiting Justices were a protection 
to the prisoners, and I regarded the Act 
of 1877 at the time with some doubt; 
but it makes every act of the prison 
authorities the act of the Executive 
Government, and I came to look upon it 
assound. I felt all the responsibilit 
and difficulty of working the Act, and I 
used all my authority in diminishing the 
friction which was caused between the 
Prison Commissioners and the Visiting 
Justices, and in encouraging the latter 
to give security for prison administra- 
tion. One of the things which I had 
observed with the greatest dislike and 
condemnation in Ireland was the attempt 
to defeat the protection given by the 
Visiting Justices. I had done all in my 
— to maintain that protection, 
ecause I felt how odious it would be to 
throw on the Government alone the re- 
sponsibility for prison management. 
But, at the present time, whenever it is 
thought that the Visiting Justices are 
likely to interfere in favour of prisoners, 
the latter are removed to other prisons in 
order to deprive them of the protection 
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which Parliament and the Constitution 
has given them. In my position with 
reference to the Prison Commissioners I 
have had the immense advantage of the 
assistance of Sir Edmund Ducane, one 
of the ablest public administrators with 
whom I am acquainted. I consulted 
that gentleman on all matters, but I held 
aaa personally responsible for the 
conduct of the Commissioners, and re- 
sponsible to Parliament and the count 
for the treatment of prisoners in gaol. 

That is the doctrine which I hold, and . 





which I communicated to Lord Spencer. tt 
Now the right hon. Gentleman chooses f 
to attack me and say that I had led 
Lord Spencer astray. I should like to a 
know how many people the right hon. ‘ 
Gentleman had led astray by the doctrine fe 
he has initiated. When Lord Spencer h 
wrote to me to ask what was the prin- fe 
ciple of English prison administration, x 
especially referring to the case of the bs 
hon. aud learned Member for the Har- sa 
bour Division of Dublin, I had no . 
hesitation in replying at once ; and Lord t 
Spencer has read elsewhere an extract ¥v 
from the letter written to him in answer tr 
to that question. The letter is to this th 
effect— a 
“In England I consider that the Secretary in 
of State has absolute authority to deal with the 
treatment of particular prisoners as he thinks Pt 
fit under the circumstances. Of course the in 
regular rules are not departed from except for Ww 
special and sufficient reason. I have so de- st: 
o- from the regular rule in Davitt’s case. ri 
think that in any case undue severity would Ss; 
do more harm than good. I do not makea } 
formal or official order, but have given instruc- st 
tions through the Commissioners to the Gover- di 
nor of the gaol where special leniency and 8a 
indulgence as to diet were to be exercised. b 
Davitt’s case was a difficult one, because he was . 
under sentence of penal servitude. I took ad- we 
vantage of the delicacy of his health to relieve tle 
him as to labour, and give him good diet. I ) 
allowed him all the books he liked—even 
Hansard.” on 
And I remember making the observa- an 
tion at the time that that was rather an rin 
aggravation of his punishment— Iy 
* And 1 made a special order that he should to 
be visited by his female friends. I had some ini 
difficulty in giving an order with regard to his h 
male poiitical friends.” by ' 
And I added— it 
“This has had a good effect. A good deal 
depends on the discretion of the Government, 8° 
and I should advise you in the same way to : 
mitigate the treatment of Mr. Harrington, sul 
assuming that you can trust the Governor.” th, 


I am certain that I was acting within 
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my legal authority in taking that course, 
and that the action was one which policy 
as well as humanity dictated. Now the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland to my infinite amaze- 
ment last night, shows how ignorant he 
is, not only of the principles of the Con- 
stitution, but of the law which he has 
to administer, for he says that if Lord 
Spencer had given directions officially to 
the Prison Commissioners they would 
have refused to obey them. The right 
hon. Gentleman said that he had made 
the statement about Lord Spencer in 
ignorance. I believe that invincible 
ignorance has to be pleaded as a defence 
against pains and penalties, and the 
right hon. Gentleman may, at all events, 
take the benefit of that belief. I, there- 
fore, denounce the doctrine of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland as absolutely inconsistent 
with the spirit of the Constitution 
and the letter of the law. There is 
another aspect of this present case 
which bears on what my hon. Friend 
the Member for Holmfirth (Mr. H. J. 
Wilson) has said in reference to the ex- 
traordinary and glaring inaccuracy of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief Se- 
eretary for Ireland. He is always hurl- 
ing charges of mendacity against other 
people; but I think it is quite time that 
in this House and outside this House 
we should test the accuracy of his own 
statements. Upon this very subject the 
right hon. Gentleman attacked Lord 
Spencer and myself at Leeds. His first 
statement was that there had been no 
difference of treatment, and then he 
said he had discovered that there had 
been a difference of treatment, but it 
was illegal. Then the right hon. Gen- 
tleman went on to say— 

“It appears from inquiries I have ~nyself 
made on the subject that Lord Spencer gave 
orders orally in this matter to the Governor 
and the officials of the prison where Mr. Har- 
rington was confined.” 


I want to know whether he now adheres 
to the statement that Lord Spencer gave 
instructions orally to the Governor and 
the officials of a particular prison? This 
is not a statement rashly hazarded ; but 
it is made after full inquiry. Then he 
goes on to say that Lord Spencer— 


“Never consulted the Prisons’ Board on the 
subject ; that they ”— 


that is the Prisons Board— 
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** Gave no orders, and that he went behind 
their backs in order to make the alteration in 
the treatment of one of the prisoners committed 
to the charge of the Prisons Board.” 


Now, what is the meaning of that state- 
ment that Lord Spencer gave instruc- 
tions to the Governor and the officials 
orally and directly, and that he went 
behind the back of the Prisons Board. 
It, of course, was not intended to convey 
to the world that the Prisons Board 
knew anything about his action. Then, 
I understand that last night the right 
hon. Gentleman stated that the orders 
were given by the Vice President of the 
Prisons Board. Now, if that is so, what 
are we to think of the accuracy of the 
statement made, after full inquiry, as 
to Lord Spencer’s illegal conduct, when 
—so far as I can see from the report of 
the debate last night—it was stated, and 
not denied, that this order was given 
through the agent, who was a member 
of the Prisons Board, and that, there- 
fore, the Prisons Board must have been 

erfectly acquainted with the subject. 

efore I leave this matter of the prison 
treatment I should like to say a word on 
the subject of the treatment of prisoners 
generally. It is a matter in which I 
have long taken a deep interest, and in 
which I bave had some experience. It 
has been said, and argued very strongly, 
that under no circumstances will you 
make a difference in prison treatment in 
political cases from any other cases. I 
think the right hon. Gentleman has at 
various times thrown at my head senti- 
ments to that effect. But I should like 
to know what he says to the fact that in 
both the Prison Acts there is a special 

rovision that political offences are to 
be treated differently from any other ? 
Both in the Irish and in the English Act 
there is a provision that a man guilty of 
a political offence shall be treated as a 
first-class misdemeanant. What is the 
meaning of it? I presume it is on ac- 
count of the quality of the offence, that, 
although called a misdemeanant, he is 
not to be treated as an ordinary mis- 
demeanant but as a first-class misde- 
meanant. A Divisional Magistrate of 
Dublin passed sentence upon a respected 
Member of this House (Mr. T. D. Sulli- 
van). I cannot help saying that there 
must be something very wrong in a 
system which requires you, and makes 
it essential for your government of Ire- 
land, to send to prison a man like the 
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Lord Mayor of Dublin. [4 Zaugh.] The 
right hon. Gentlemar the Chief Secretary, 
as usual, laughs; the more Lord Mayors 
he can send to prison the more successful 
he thinks heis. Far from regretting and 
disavowing it, it is, of course, a feather 
in his cap; if he can only send a 
Lord Mayor to prison, he is, of course, 
twice as great a Secretary. I am 
speaking from memory again, but I 
think the Divisional Magistrate said; in 
sentencing the late Lord Mayor of Dub- 
lin, that it was quite true that the case 
he had to deal with did not come directly 
within the provisions of the Act, but 
looking at the intention of Parliament in 
their legislation, he considered that in 
dealing with the case he ought to passa 
sentence upon the prisoner as a first- 
class misdemeanant. That, I think, was 
reasonably held by the Divisional Magis- 
trate of Dublin, and I wish all the Resi- 
dent Magistratesof Ireland had the same 
common sense and the same regard for 
the spirit in which the legislation in re- 
gard to prisons had been passed. Now 
I leave this question of prison treatment, 
having endeavoured to answer thecharge 
made by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary, that the conduct of Lord 
Spencer and myself in holding ourselves 
personally and directly responsible for 
the directions given for the treatment of 
prisoners was illegal. But there is one 
other matter I should like to touch upon 
—namely, the affair at Mitchelstown, 
which raises what I consider to be a 
most important Constitutional principle. 
The fact that cannot be denied is that by 
the firing of the police certain persons 
were killed. In my opinion that is a 
very grave circumstance, but the Govern- 
ment treat it in a very off-hand and airy 
manner. They think their tpse dizit is 
to determine whether these men were 
lawfully and justly killed or not, but I 
maintain that, whether it be in the case 
of an individual or of a body of police, 
the act of killing a man is primd facie a 
thing which has to be justified: it is 
homicide. It may be justifiable homi- 
cide; it may be an accident; it may be 
manslaughter; it may be murder; but 
the law of this country has made provi- 
sion that such a circumstance shall not 
pass ; that a public inquiry shall be held 
in order to see the ground upon which 
that justification rests. What is the tri- 
bunal which the Constitution has pro- 
vided in cases of this kind? We all know 
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it is a Coroner and a Ooroner’s Jury. 
What is a Coroner? All other Judges 
are appointed by the Crown, but a 
Coroner is appointed by the people in 
order that he shall be a defence against 
the Crown, in order that he may see 
that persons shall not be made away with 
by violence on the part of the agents of 
the Crown. You cannot be surprised 
that the first object of the administration 
of the right hon. Gentleman has been to 
set at nought and get rid of Coroners 
and Coroners’ Juries. The institution of 
the Coroner’s Court is to secure a full, 
fair, and public inquiry into violent 
deaths. There was a Coroner’s inquest 
at Mitchelstown, but the verdict of 
the jury was set aside. I will not 
enter into the matter now, because 
I am bound to assume, and I do as- 
sume, that having been set aside by 
the Superior Court it was properly set 
aside; but that does not end the ques- 
tion. If you set aside the Coroner’s 
Jury, what have you to substitute for it? 
What we have demanded—what I say in 
every free country must be demanded— 
is that when such a circumstance occurs 
as that the police shoot down people and 
take their lives there shall be some pub- 
lic inquiry, and not only a mere state- 
ment of a sneering Minister as to the 
causes and the justification of that act 
of violence. Mr. Courtney, we derive 
great advantages from your presence in 
the Chair, but we also lose something by 
it. I should have been glad if you had 
not been in the Chair to-night, so that 
you might have made the statement, 
which I see you made to your con- 
stituents, and which would have carried 
much more weight than mine, that you 
consider it very deeply to be deplored 
that a public inquiry had not been made 
into the killing of these people at 
Mitchelstown. We may go on wrang- 
ling as long as we like; we may go on 
asserting on the one side that the police 
were justified, and on the other side that 
they were not justified, but we can never 
settle the matter satisfactorily until we 
have a public inquiry into the transac- 
tion. There has not been in my experi- 
ence such a case in this country before, 
where men have been shot down either 
by the soldiery or the police, where there 
has not been an inquiry. I dare say, 
however, that the right hon. Gentleman 
may have got a whole book full of prece- 
dents; but whatever has been done, or 
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whatever has not been done, will not alter 


my opinion in the smallest degree. [ Min- | tha 


isterial Cheers.| Well, I do not see the 
slightest justification for that cheer. 
Tory Members may laugh if they like, 
but I state a proposition which their 
constituents will accept—namely, that 
when the police shoot down people there 
ought to be a public inquiry. I venture 
to say to those Tory Members who laugh 
that they ~ ill laugh best who laugh last. 
Now, the question which ought to be the 
subject of public inquiry is this—was 
there that urgent, imminent, overwhelm- 
ing necessity which alone can justify the 
police in firing on the people? The 
law in reference to the police is exactly 
the same as the law in reference to 
private individuals. There are cireum- 
stances which will justify a man iu tak- 
ing the life of another. He may take 
life in self-defence; he may take it 
in defence of life or property, at least 
of his house ; but if he takes the life of 
another he is bound to prove the ur- 
gency of the necessity which led to so 
dire an act. That is equally true with 
reference tothe police. Itisdisputed, and 
I have never seen any sort of evidence 
which satisfied me that there was that 
dire, imminent, and overwhelming ne- 
cessity as would justify such an act as 
was committed at Mitchelstown. It may 
be that there was justification. Then 
hold a public inquiry and show it; that 
is what the people of Ireland are en- 
titled to. he right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland says he 
has held a secret oe age inquiry. 
What good is that? He also, with a 
cynicism almost surpassing himself, 
takes care to inform us that he held this 
inquiry, not for the purpose of knowing 
whether these people were legally killed 
or not—that he cares nothing about— 
but for the purpose of inquiring into 
matters affecting the police, and for the 
satisfaction of the police. That is inci- 
dentally what he states to be the only 
reason. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: No. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: We 
have heard the right hon. Gentleman 
say so on several occasions, and I read 
it in the report of his speech last night 
in this morning’s papers. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: No. 

Srr WILLIAM HARCOURT: But 
the — hon. Gentleman said he did 
not hold it for the purpose of seeing —— 
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Sm WILLIAM HAROOURT: I 
think I describe the argument of the 
right hon, Gentleman correctly when I 
say he did it for the purpose of inquir- 
ing how it was possible that such a 
police force could be overpowered. Well, 
I denounce that statement. I say the 
thing to be inquired into was the whole 
transaction as to whether a state of cir- 
cumstances had arisen which justified 
the proceedings. But then the right 
hon. Gentleman says— 

‘* And as to shooting, of course they shot. 
That I do not care to inquire into, and of course 
they shot to kill.” 

Now, mark what this case is character- 
ized by. There is one point which I 
think is not denied. It was not denied 
last night that the whole transaction 
originated in a very unusual circum- 
stance—the forcing of a reporter to the 
platform without communicating with 
the holders of the meeting. The right 
hon. Gentleman did not deny last night 
that that was an unusual proceeding; he 
admitted it was. Why was it that the 
usual course was departed from on this 
occasion ? That was the original provoca- 
tion. I see the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. 
Goschen) busy at Hansard. "t hope he 
has found the passage he wants, and 
he has secured his daily pabulum of ¢u 
quogue. I sympathize with him, and if 
I were his gaoler I should not have the 
hard-heartedness to feed him on such 
skilly. But to turn to more serious 
matters than the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
his quotations, I challenge the statement 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland on the subject of 
the instructions given to the police and 
their duty in respect to firing upon the 
people. I say that no more vicious or 
unjustifiable language instigating the 
police to violent acts was ever uttered 
by a British Minister than that uttered 
by the right hon. Gentleman last night. 
I regard it as a disgrace to British ad- 
ministration. I have for some years 
myself been responsible for the conduct 
of the police, and to have encouraged 
the police to such acts of violence as the 
right hon. Gentleman encouraged them 
to last night, by his language, I should 
have regarded as a disgrace. What is 
it he said? He said it would have been 
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a great dereliction of duty if the police 
had fired not to kill. [Sir Epwarp 
Hamizy: Hear, hear!] Yes; the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman cheers. 

Sm EDWARD HAMLEY (Birken- 
head): The right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland did not say 
‘fire not to kill;”’ he said “ fire in the 
air, or fire over the heads of the people.” 

Smrm WILLIAM HARCOURT: That 
is not what the right hon. Gentleman 
said last night. The very words used 
were—“ Fire not to kill.” I will read 
the words of the report, and they can be 
contradicted if they are not true. The 
right hon. Gentleman said— 

“He did not know whether the policeman 
used those words; but he would have been 
guilty of a grave dereliction of duty if he had 
not fired to kill.’ 

If the hon. and gallant Member (Sir 
Edward Hamley) is ever Chief Secretary 
for Ireland, he will, no doubt, be as ready 
to direct the police to fire to kill as the 
present Chief Secretary. This recalls 
a celebrated telegram—‘‘ Do not hesitate 
to fire.” [An hon. Memper : To shoot. ] 
I suppose we must take that advice as 
advice not to hesitate to kill; the police 
are learning lessons of ferocity which 
have not been taught them before. We 
all remember the nickname—I always 
regretted to hear it—which was applied 
to the late Mr. Forster. What was the 
meaning of the instructions which Mr. 
Forster gave to employ buckshot? It 
was that the police were to fire and not 
to kill. Mr. Forster’s doctrine was the 
exact opposite of that laid down by the 
right hon. Gentleman the present Chief 
Secretary for Ireland. It was this—that 
you were to use means of deterring the 
people, but not to resort to the odious 
and dreadful alternative which may be 
forced upon the police in self-defence or 
in defence of life. [Cries of ‘‘ Hear, 
hear!” ] Yes; butin the last resort, in 
the last extremity; and I have yet to 
know that any such extremity arose at 
Mitchelstown. As far as I can see, the 
fatal shots, or, at least, some of them, 
were fired after all danger had passed. 
If the danger or the pressure upon the 
police was gone, no antecedent pressure 
or danger could justify firing on the 
people to kill. That is the whole ques- 
tion at issue in the Mitchelstown case, 
and it is a question of which we have a 
right to know how the facts stand, and 
not to be simply told that in the opinion 
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of the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary it is all right, and that the 
lice were right in firing to kill. In 
eaving the case of Mitchelstown, I 
must again point out the extraordina: 
recklessness of the statement of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary, because, as my hon. Friend behind 
me (Mr. H. J. Wilson) said, it is abso- 
lutely necessary to know how far in 
matters of this grave importance it is 
possible to place any reliance upon the 
official statement of the responsible 
Ministers. Now, what is the position 
of the right hon. Gentleman with refer- 
ence to this? He says he has held a 
private inquiry. He has gone into this 
matter, and he comes before the English 
nation in a matter of this gravity and 
of this importance, and he makes a 
statement that the police could not have 
fired at this man Lonergan, because the 
lace at which he fell could not be seen 
rom the windows of the police barracks. 
That statement appears to be absolutely 
unfounded. How comes the Chief Secre- 
tary, having made a full inquiry, tostand 
before the country and make a statement 
of that character, which he is obliged to 
admit now is unfounded? That is the 
just value of the official statements made 
y an English Minister upon his respon- 
sibility. [4A Zaugh.] The right = 
Gentleman laughs; he thinks it ex- 
tremely unimportant. If the statement 
were true, it disposed of the whole case ; 
but if it were untrue, why did he make 
it? Then, driven out of the positior 
which he solemnly and publicly assumed, 
hesays, ‘‘Oh, yes, it wasa ricochet shot.” 
What grounds have we to believe in 
his statement that it was a ricochet shot 
any more than in his statement that 
the place could not be seen from the 
windows of the police barracks; what 
reliance can we put upon a statement of 
this kind? But then, driven from the 
statement that it was a ricochet shot, as 
well as from the statement that the 
place could not be seen from the windows 
of the barracks, he says, ‘‘Oh, the matter 
is not of the slightest importance; the 
man was rightly shot, and the police 
were right in shooting him.” That is 
how the taking away of the lives of the 
subjects of the Queen is dealt with by a 
responsible Minister. I protest against 
it. Now, this is what I have to say 
about Mitchelstown. There is only one 
other case I will deal with, and this will 
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again afford a pretty test of the 
pe _areten of the right on. Gentleman 


the Chief Secretary for Ireland, who is 
constantly, in language which no one 
would be allowed to repeat in this House, 
charging other people with inaccuracy. 
In the Killeagh case my right hon. Friend 
the Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. 
E. Gladstone) attacked the conduct of 
the magistrates. The charge brought 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Mid Lothian was that the Resi- 
dent Magistrates who conducted the case 
were so incompetent for the discharge of 
their duties that they ought no longer 
to be trusted with the liberties of Her 
Majesty’s subjects. What did these 
Magistrates do? Some men were charged 
under the Crimes Act with intimidating 
certain other persons. The Magistrates 
convicted the prisoners, and said the 
case was so clear that they would not 
state a case or allow an appeal. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary violently condemns my right hon. 
Friend the Member for Mid Lothian for 
speaking disrespectfully of these Resi- 
dent Magistrates; but it was not my 
right hon. Friend who, for political and 
Party purposes, took away the character 
of these unfortunate Resident Magis- 
trates. What was the opinion that the 
Judges before whom the case on appeal, 
in spite of the Resident Magistrates, 
and in spite of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary, and by the in- 
genuity of my hon. and learned Friend 
the Member for North Longford (Mr. 
T. M. Healy), came? The Chief Baron 
said the Magistrates had committed the 
small mistake of ‘‘confounding the victim 
of the wrong with the man who had 
done it.” To speak disrespectfully of 
these Resident Magistrates is a great 
crime in my right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Mid Lothian, and it is destructive 
of law and orderin Ireland. I will read 
what one of the Judges who heard the 
appeal in the Killeagh case said of these 
Resident Magistrates, who have the 
entire approval for their legal sagacity 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, who threw his 
segis over them last night. Mr. Baron 
Dowse said— 

“‘ There are several things I have never been 
able to understand in the course of my life, and 
one of them is the minds of local Justices, or 
how local Justices bring their minds to bear 
upon a case; and I am less able to understand 
very often the state of mind of the Justices of 
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whose legal competence the Lord Lieutenant 
has been entirely satisfied. Now, how these 
Justices—I never saw either of them, or never 
heard of them before, except once I heard of one 
of them—have satisfied themselves that the 
point made here was a frivolous one, I cannot 
comprehend. My Lord Chief Baron, it appears 
to me conclusively that, so far from that being 
a frivolous point, it was a perfectly good one.” 
And then the Chief Baron, in language 
which I would commend to the attention 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary, quotes a passage from a well- 
known writer, who says— 

“ Where true liberty exists every agent of 
the administration, from the gendarme to the 
Finance Minister’ — 
and will, I suppose, include the Resident 
Magistrates of whose legal knowledge 
the Lord Lieutenant is satisfied — 

“ should be rendered personally responsible to 
the citizens whom his act affects, for the 
legality of every act. This is the real founda- 
tion of English liberty and the great legal 
principle which distinguishes the laws of Eng- 
land from the laws of the Continental nations 
of Europe, and from those of Rome from which 
they are derived. I wish, for myself, that these 
doctrines were a little better understood and 
practised in Ireland, and I think then we 
should not have the difficulties which exist in 
that country.” 

That is what the Judges say of these 
competent magistrates, and I suppose 
that these Irish Judges will be de- 
nounced by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary for using that lan- 
guage about the magistrates which is fatal 
to the administration of justice. Now, 
last night the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary chose to say that these 
Resident Magistrates had been appointed 
by Lord Spencer, and, therefore, they 
must be competent. But what were 
they appointed to do? What was this 
case which he said was so difficult that 
they might very well go wrong in it? 
It was the case of the law of conspiracy. 
What did we tell you when we were 
discussing the Crimes Act? We told 
you that it was a law of so difficult and 
complicated a nature that it was not 
wise, or safe, or just, to leave it to the 
administration of inexperienced men. 
Well, here is a case in which the magis- 
trates go so wrong that they mistake the 
victims of a wrong-doing for the wrong- 
doer himself, and they send them to 
prison and keep them there, as they had 
kept others with law just as bad as this ; 
and then the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary turns round and de- 
nounces the right hon. Gentleman the 
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Member for Mid Lothian for calling 
attention to the case. I say it is a 
scandal that men so denounced by the 
Judges of the land should be al- 
lowed to go on administering the 
law in Ireland. At the end of this 
case I must point a moral by showing the 
accuracy of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland in the 
statements he has made upon this sub- 
ject. The right hon. Gentleman goes 
to Leeds to confute the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
upon this subject, and he says—‘‘Oh, 
the Judges themselves confessed that 
though the magistrates convicted the 
men of an offence of which they were 
not charged, yet they were guilty of 
something else,’ and he said that the 
Superior Court gave this view—that the 
prisoners were guilty of a crime punish- 
able by the Common Law of England and 
Ireland. That is an absolute misrepre- 
sentation of what the Judges said. The 
right hon. Gentleman stands up before 
a great audience in Leeds, and with 
full knowledge of the facts makes an 
absolute misstatement of what the 
Judges said. The Judges said an 
absolutely different thing. The Chief 
Baron said he thought there would have 
been evidence upon which a jury might 
have convicted. [Sir Epwarp CLarkKE: 
Hear, hear it Oh! So the hon. and 
learned Solicitor General maintains that 
when a Judge says there is evidence 
upon which a man might have been con- 
victed by a jury for one offence it is the 
same thing as stating that a man should 
be found guilty ofonecrime when charged 
with another. That is about the worst 
law I ever heard from a Law Officer of 
the Crown. [Sir Epwarp Crarxe: I 
agree with the Judges.] How con- 
descending! Because, on the Licensing 
Question, we all remember that the hon. 
and learned Gentleman did not agree 
with the Judges. I maintain that the 
statement of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary at Leeds was an 
absolute misleading of the public by an 
inaccurate statement coming from official 
sources. I object in all these cases to 
the un-Constitutional conduct of the 
Administration, as represented by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland. I will not repeat the 
right hon. Gentleman’s language as to 
the suppression of the truth, and, what 
is worse, perversion of the facts. I will 
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not use such language as that which he 
applied to the greatest and most venerable 
statesman in the country—I will not 
imitate that language, but, looking at 
the circumstances of the statement on a 
most important subject, I will say that, 
in my recollection, no man has more 
than the right hon. Gentleman shaken 
the confidence which the public have a 
right to expect to be able to repose in 
public men. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The right 
hon. Gentleman’s speech might be 
divided into two parts of very unequal 
interest and value. The first part, which 
was of great interest and great value, I 
shall deal with at some length. The last 
part was a réchauffé of a réchauffé of 
a réchaufé of a réchaufé. It was a 
speech removed fourremoves atleast from 
its original utterance, and I will venture to 
treat of it at this time of the evening, 
and, after having already made so many 
speeches on this subject, with compara- 
tive brevity. The right hon. Gentleman 
admits, with regard to these magistrates, 
of whose competence he spoke at this 
moment, that Lord Spencer was the per- 
son who certified as to their competence. 

Sirk WILLIAM HARCOURT : I beg 

ardon ; I said he never certified their 
egal competence to try questions of con- 
spiracy. 

Mx. A. J. BALFOUR: The right hon. 
Gentleman is perfectly aware that Lord 
Spencer certified their legal competency, 
and he had the testimony of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the Bridgeton Division of Glasgow (Sir 
George Trevelyan) last night, that Lord 
Spencer was in the habit of spending a 
quarter of an hour, at least, with new 
officials whom he was appointing to a 
new office. Therefore, I should imagine 
that Lord Spencer certified the compe- 
tence of these magistrates to deal with 
questions of conspiracy, as he certified 
them competent to deal with other 
legal questions raised by the Act of 
1882. Theright hon. Gentleman says 
the Act of 1882 did not deal with con- 
oo, as the Crimes Act deals with it. 

0; but it dealt with the law of “ un- 
lawful assembly,” which involves more 
questions of legal difficulty, including 
questions of conspiracy, than almost any 
other question which can be brought 
before a Court of Law, and if these 
magistrates were capable of dealing 
with such questions of unlawful assem- 
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bly as Lord Spencer, when Lord 
Lieutenant, certified that they were, 
surely they are capable of dealing with 
these questions of conspiracy which are 
far less difficult, and which, in some 
cases, are subsidiary to these very ques- 
tions of unlawful assembly. Very well. 
Then the right hon. Gentleman went on 
totalk of the verdict in the Killeagh 
ease. No one could read thedeclarations 
of the Judges, including the quotations 
given by the right hon. Gentleman, and 
including the quotation, which he did 
not give, from Baron Dowse—the Judge 
he quoted in another connection— 
which is even stronger than the 
utterances of the Chief Baron—no 
one, I say, could read these declara- 
tions without seeing that it was per- 
fectly clear to the minds of these 
Judges that there was ample grounds 
for dealing with these men under the 
ordinary common law of conspiracy. I 
do not care to go farther into this 
matter at this moment. 

Sr WILLIAM HARCOURT: The 
right hon. Gentleman has suggested 
that I intentionally suppressed words 
uttered by Baron Dowse. I intended 
to read the passage he had referred to, 
but I overlooked it. He said— 

“ The evidence given of the refusal of variou 
parties to supply bread to the police, in my 
opinion, constitutes evidence on which a jury 
might convict.” 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The right 
hon. Gentleman, who has now read the 
quotation under compulsion, will see 
that that quotation from Baron Dowse 
is far stronger than that from the Chief 
Baron, and fully bears out my conten- 
tion. Then I turn to the observa- 
tions the right hon. Gentleman has been 
good enough to make with regard to 
something I said yesterday in the 
debate, at which the right hon. Gentle- 
man did not think orth while to be 
present, with regard to the action of the 
police at Mitchelstown. The right hon. 
Gentleman accuses me of having uttered 
a brutal and savage doctrine, or some- 
thing to that effect, when I gave expres- 
sion in this House to the perfectly well- 
recognized principle which governs, or 
ought to govern, the action of the forces 
of the Crown when they are dealing with 
riots—namely, that there is no more 
unmerciful course which the forces of 
the Crown can pursue than that of firing 
over the heads of the rioters, and thus 
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leading them to believo that it is mere 
child’s play, and that they may riot with 
impunity. The right hon. entiation, 
who has himself been Home Secretary, 
and who, if anybody, ought to be 
acquainted with this principle, actually 
attacks me for having explained it to the 
House, though he must know that this 
is not the principle which has guided 
one Chief Secretary, or one Home Se- 
cretary, but is the principle which has 
always regulated the policy of both 
those officials under successive Adminis- 
tions. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: Never! 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: That is the 
policy which has been universally 
adopted, and, until I heard the contra- 
diction of the right hon. Gentleman, is 
the policy I should have believed he 
himself would have adopted. I now 
understand from the interruption of the 
right hon. Gentleman that his view is, 
that if ever it be necessary for the police 
or the military to fire—if ever the occa- 
sion arises when firing is justifiable— 
they must take pains to make it clear to 
the crowd that, though they fire, it is 
merely for show, and is not to be directed 
against the rioters—they must make it 
clear that itisa mere feu de joie, with the 
chance—nay, more than the chance—of 
killing some perfectly innocent person 
far in the rear of those who are actually 
guilty of the riot which justified the 
firing. Ithink that the Committee will 
feel that, having dealt at much length, as 
I did yesterday, with the questions of the 
Killeagh and Mitchelstown cases, I may 
be excused from going further into this 
question. I now go to the subject with 
which the right hon. Gentleman began. 
The right hon. Gentleman began his 
speech, when the House was a good 
deal less full than it is now, with that 
elaborate, I was going to say, defence of 
Lord Spencer, but in reality with a 
defence of himself. I directed, I admit, 
some remarks at the beginning of my 
speech yesterday evening, to the action 
of the right hon. Gentleman. Now, the 
right hon. Gentleman’s connection with 
the treatment of political prisoners refers 
solely to Mr. Davitt. r. Davitt was 
arrested at the same time as the hon. 
Member for Cork (Mr. Parnell). 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
No, no! 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Well, under 
the same Act. 
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Mr. T. M. HEALY: No, no! 

An hon. Memser: Try again. 

Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: Willhon. and 
learned Gentlemen allow me to say what 
Ihave got to say without a 
me. The hon. Member for Cork, an 
certain other Members, were arrested 
under Mr. Forster’s Peace Preservation 
Act. In the same connection the right 
hon. Gentleman took advantage of the 
fact that Mr. Davitt was a ticket of leave 
man and arrested him. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: No, no! 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Mr. Forster 
arrested him under his ticket of leave, 
and in my opinion that was not a very 
wise proceeding. I think that if Mr. 
Davitt was to be put in prison he should 
have been put in prison under Mr. 
Forster’s Peace Preservation Act. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Mr. Davitt was 
arrested in January, and the Act was 
not passed until March. 

Sirk WILLIAM HARCOURT: He 
was arrested before the hon. Member 
for Cork. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Quite so, but 
the right hon. Gentleman interrupts me 
in a manner in which I did not venture 
to interrupt him. I was not aware that 
this particular case was to be raised, and 
I did not furnish myself with precise 
information, but substantially I am 
correct. Mr. Forster thought that the 
proper way to deal with disorder then 
prevalent in Ireland was to arrest 
certain Gentlemen whom he regarded as 
the centres of the disorder. Of course 
he could not arrest the hon. Member for 
Cork until he passed his Peace Preserva- 
tion Act, but he could arrest, and did 
arrest, through the instrumentality of a 
ticket of leave, Mr. Davitt. The hon. 
Member for Cork and the other suspects 
arrested under the Act were treated as 
first-class misdemeanants, and in my 
opinion it would have been most im 
proper to have dealt with Mr. Davitt in 
a different way, he being arrested under 
the same principle that governed the 
then policy of the Government. But 
how did the right hon. Gentleman 
carry out this legitimate object? He 
exceeded his powers, as I believe, as 
Home Seeretary, and gave arbitrarily 
of his own motion to Mr. Davitt the 
same privileges that were given ulti- 
mately, under the Peace Preservation 
Act of Mr. Forster, to the suspects 
arrested under that Act. The right hon. 
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Gentleman is of opinion that he was 
justified in that proceeding, but I think, 
on the contrary, he was absolutely un- 
justified, and that he not only committed 
an error in law, but led Lord Spencer into 
the same error. The right hon. Gentle 
man then quoted the Prisons Act under 
which he acted, and has laid down—the 
Gentleman who is always quoting the 
great lawyers of two centuries ago has 
actually laid it down in this House to- 
night as a principle which ought to 
govern the action of the Executive 
in dealing with prisons, that it 
rests with the Home Secretary in Eng- 
land and the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
to decide exactly under what regulation a 
prisoner who has been condemned by a 
Court of Law shall be subjected to the 
sentence of that Court in prison. Ifthe 
Home Secretary thinks that a pris- 
oner deserves consideration, or if he is 
a political friend of his own, or for 
any other reason, the Home Secretary 
may interfere and may mitigate his 
punishment or give him any privileges 
he likes. But if, on the other hand, the 
Home Secretary thinks the sentence not 
severe enough,then he may increase the 
severity of sentence or modify the 
rules laid down in the Act of Par- 
liament for the regulation of prisons, 
and add, in what way he likes, to the 
sentence inflicted by Judge, Jury, and 
Magistrate. That is actually the doctrine 
laid down by an ex-Home Secretary to 
regulate the conduct of his Successors in 
Office with England and Ireland. Such 
a doctrine is monstrous. Such a doc- 
trine is a gross violation of every 
principle which ought to regulate the 
action of the Executive in dealing with 
persons sentenced by Courts of Law to 
legitimate punishment, and I am amazed 
that the right hon. Gentleman should 
have had the hardihood to give utter- 
ance to it. I believe however that the 
right hon. Gentleman has misinter - 
preted the Statute he has described. If 
the right hon. Gentleman looks at the 
Statute which regulates the English 
practice he will find that the treatment 
of prisoners is minutely regulated by 
the schedule to that Statute, and that 
though it is in the power of the Execu- 
tive to alter the general rules regulating 
the treatment of prisoners, I do not believe 
and will not believe, until it is demon- 
strated, that it is in the power or 
can be the duty of a Member of the 
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Executive Government to modify the 
treatment, not of classes of prisoners, 
but of individual prisoners whom he 
happens to make the objects of special 
favour or aversion. But I will go fur- 
ther, and repeat what the right hon. 
Gentleman might have heard laet night 
if he had chosen to be present during 
the debate. If he will look at the Act 
regulating prisons in Ireland, he will 
see that it provides that the Prisons 
Board in Ireland— 

‘** Shall, subject to such directions as may 
from time to time be received from the Lord 
Lieutenant and the provisions of this Act, have 
the control and management of all prisons and 
prisoners therein.” 


My accusation against Lord Spencer is 
that he did not conform to the provisions 
of this Act, and that the action he took 
was not action taken through the 
Prisons Board. That has not been 
denied by Lord Spencer, and cannot be 
denied by any mouthpiece of Lord 
Spencer. When the right hon. Gentle- 
man comes forward as an advocate of 
the principle that in England the Exe- 
cutive has the absolute control of the 
destiny of every prisoner in the country, 
he does not take into account the speech 
delivered by his great Chief at Hawar- 
den, on the 20th of August last, on 
which occasion the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. 
W. E. Gladstone) said that, as far as he 
understood it, the Prisons Board in 
Dublin was the Executive Government, 
but he did not believe it was so in 
England. Yet here wo have the right 
hon. Gentleman coming down to this 
House and explaining, as a Constitu- 
tional doctrine, that the Prisons Board 
in England are the Executive Govern- 
ment, whilst his Chief at Hawarden, 
only two months ago, said that was the 
pernicious practice in Ireland. He said 
it indirectly no doubt, but he did say it. 
I shall be glad to know from the right 
hon. Gentleman, or any hon. Gentleman 
sitting near him, how they are going to 
roconcile the view of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
with the un-Constitutional doctrine 
uttered by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Derby. The right hon. 
Gentleman discussed the question of 
having a public inquiry whenever the 
life of a citizen was sacrificed in conflict 
with the police, and he said it was all 
very well for a sneering Chief Secretary 
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to refuse such an inquiry, but that such 
an inquiry was required by the con- 
science of the country, and would be 
demanded by the people of England. 
Well, Sir, that brings me conveniently 
to the subject that was dwelt on yester- 
day by the right hon. Gentleman tho 
Member for Mid Lothian, when, in the 
course of some observations which I 
made in answer to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, I said that Mitchelstown was 
not the first occasion on which the life 
of an Irishman or an Irish woman had 
been sacrificed by the action of the 
police, and, in a state of great excite- 
ment, the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lothian challenged me 
to produce an instance. Of course, I 
could not come down to the House pro- 
vided with every fact that might be de- 
manded at the moment, but, having 
great respect for the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Mid Lothian, I 
have taken care to supply myself with the 
particular instances in question. On the 
4th of January, 1881, near Claremorris, 
County Mayo, a party of police, protect- 
ing a proces-sserver, were attacked. A 
man named Quinn received an injury 
that resulted ia his death next day. 
The Coroner’s Jury which, the right hon. 
Gentleman says, is to stand between the 
citizens and the Crown, returned a 
verdict of manslaughter. Sub-Constable 
George Stevens was committed for man- 
slaughter, but the Grand Jury found no 
Bill against him, and there was no 
public inquiry. On the 2nd of April, 1881, 
four policemen, protecting a process- 
server, were attacked by a mob. The 
police fired and shot two men and 
wounded five others. Sergeant Arm- 
strong was murdered by the mob. The 
Coroner’s Jury found a verdict of wilful 
murder against the police, but the 
Crown ignored the Bill. There was no 
public inquiry in that case. On the Ist 
of June, 1881, a party of police, protect- 
ing a process-server, arrested a prisoner, 
and a man received a blow from which 
he died. The Coroner’s Jury returned 
a verdict of wilful murder, and the con- 
stable was arrested. At the Assizes the 
Crown refused to prosecute ; the Crown 
(pointing opposite) the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. Number four: On the night of 
the Ist of September, 1881, a police 
patrol, near Millstreet, fired on a party 
of Moonlighters and shot a man dead. 
The Coroner’s Jury returned a verdict 
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amounting to manslaughter, but no 
action was taken, and there was no in- 

uiry, Departmental or otherwise. On 
the 9th of October, 1881, a detachment 
of Constabulary, returning from a Land 
League meeting at Ballyragget, attacked 
by a mob, charged with bayonets, and 
& man was wounded and subsequently 
died. A verdict of wilful murder was 
returned against two District Inspectors, 
but the warrants, although they were 
issued, were not executed, and there was 
no inquiry. Number six: On the 5th 
of May, 1882, a detachment of police 
were attacked by a mob at Ballina, and 
the police firing, a man named Melody 
was shot and afterwards died; but no 
steps were taken by the Government in 

ursuance of the verdict of the Coroner’s 

ury. Numberseven: On the 27th 
October, 1884, the police, protecting a 
process-server near Belmullet, fired and 
wounded two women, both of whom 
died. The Coroner’s Jury returned a 
verdict of “ wilful murder,”’ but the in- 
criminated police officers were not 
arrested ; an information was refused, 
and no inquiry, not even a Depart- 
mental inquiry, was held by the Govern- 
ment, of which the right hon. Gentle- 
man was one of the principal Members. 
This is the right hon. Gentleman who 
has the audacity to get up and say that 
no precedent exists for not holding an 
inquiry in the present circumstances. A 
more amazing statement surely was 
never uttered, even by the right hon. 
Gentleman. Well, Sir, I hope the 
right hon. Gentleman will take to heart 
the facts I have been able to give him, 
and, in conclusion, I can only wish that 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Mid Lothian were present to receive 
from my own lips, in the fullest manner 
that I can give it to him, that informa- 
tion for which he so anxiously thirsted 
yesterday evening. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY (Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne): I believe that the House 
on both sides is very anxious for a Divi- 
sion, and I will not interpose for more 
than a moment. I only want to put two 
questions to the right hon. Gentleman. 
Against me, at any rate, the right hon. 
Gentleman will bring no tu quogque argu- 
ments. I detested the system of coer- 
cion when my own friends supported it, 
and I detest it now. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land declares it to be a humane and 
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merciful policy to fire into crowds with 
a view of killing. In my short official 
experience the necessity was laid upon 
me of considering that question upon a 
very important occasion and upon a very 
considerable scale. Now I challenge 
the right hon. Gentleman to read the 
Minutes of Instruction that were sent 
from the Castle at the time of the Bel- 
fast riots in 1886, and to read the evi- 
dence given before the Royal Commis- 
sion appointed to inquire into those 
riots. I say he will not find one single 
responsible officer who will maintain that 
doctrine he has so often set forth here. 
The right hon. Gentleman will find in 
every one of the instructions, and they 
were not instructions given especially in 
my time, nor in the case of the Belfast 
riots, for I dare say they were given 
in the case of other disturbances too, 
that the humane and merciful doctrine 
that you must fire into crowds with the 
view of killing was repudiated by every 
responsible person until the right hon. 
Gentleman attained to Office. I also 
wish to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
if ever he becomes responsible for order 
in England, as he may some day be, 
whether he will maintain with reference 
to England the doctrine which he now 
expresses with respect to Ireland? Does 
he maintain that in England free men 
shall be shot down by the officers of 
the Executive Government and no in- 
quiry be held? I defy him to utter 
such a doctrine with respect to England. 
Well, now I am going to come down to 
a very plain and a very civil question. 
The right hon. Gentleman has pg 
of the impropriety, of the incredible im- 

ropriety, of the notion that the Ohief 
Besnetany should interfere with the dis- 
cretion of the Prisons Board. Now I 
will ask just one question, and with 
that I will sit down. I want to know 
by whose authority it was, by whose 
instructions, by whose direction, by 
whoseinspiration it was that priests have 
been treated differently from other per- 
sons condemned to imprisonment? 
Though we are all anxious for a Divi- 
sion, there is still time for the right hon. 
Gentleman to get up and answer that 
question. If it is by his own in- 
structions and directions, I maintain 
that he has thrown away his position, 
and I defy him to say that it was 
not by his own instructions and direc- 
tions, 
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Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I never 
shirk a question. I said at the time 
that different treatment was given to 
different prisoners. I said at the time 
that I had considerable doubt as to 
whether I should deal differently with 

riests and other people. The right 
coms Gentleman appears to be under the 
impression that the fact that I, rightly or 
wrongly—for I regarded the question as 
a doubtful one—[ Laughter. |— Yes, I said 
so at the time; I always thought it ex- 
tremely doubtful—the right hon. Gentle- 
man seems to think that because I laid 
it down that priests as a class should be 
treated differently to other people, that 
my action was similar to that of Lord 
Spencer. But what is the difference 
between the course I took and that 
adopted by Lord Spencer? I acted 
through the Prisons Board. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Did the Prisons 
Board refuse to act as you demanded ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Observe the 
distinction between my action and that 
of Lord Spencer. 

Srk WILLIAM HARCOURT: What 
do we care about Lord Spencer? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: “ What do 
we care about Lord Spencer?”’ says the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite. Well, 
what do we care about Lord Spencer; and 
what do we care about the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Derby? I 
really do not care about the one or 
the other. 

Sir GEORGE TREVELYAN (Glas- 
gow, Bridgeton): Let us have an an- 
swer. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I acted, as I 
was bound to act by the Statute, through 
the Prisons Board, and Lord Spencer 
did not act, as he was bound to act, 
through the Prisons Board. I dealt 
with a class, and with the view of 
equalizing the punishment between per- 
sons who formally received the same 
sentence. I acted on this principle, 
that a priest sentenced, let us say, to 
a month’s imprisonment, suffered more 
than a layman sentenced by the 
same Court to the same term of im- 
pesroners from the fact that the priest 

ad to be disfrocked. [‘‘No, no!’’] 


Well, he had to give up the dress he 
was canonically bound to wear, and that 
inflicted greater punishment on him 
than the punishment suffered by a lay- 
man convicted for the same offence and 
sentenced to the same punishment. 
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That was the principle, good or bad, 
upon which I acted. It was a principle 
that had for its object the equalization 
of the incidence of the same punishment, 
and it dealt with a class as a whole, and 
it was carried into effect through the 
Prisons Board. Lord Spencer did not 
act in accordance with the rules of the 
Prisons Board. He did not try to 
equalize the punishments, and he did 
not deal with a class. These three con 
siderations differentiate the conduct of 
Lord Spencer in connection with the 
hon. and learned Member for the Har- 
bour Division of Dublin (Mr. T. O. 
Harrington), and the conduct of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Derby in dealing with Davitt from the 
conduct which I pursued, rightly or 
wrongly, with regard to the priests. Of 
course, if the opinion of the Committee 
is that I ought not to have made this 
concession with regard to the priests, I 
might be willing to—[Cries of ‘Try 
it!” from the Irish Members.| I was 
doubtful about the matter from the 
first. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY: I want to 
know whether the right hon. Gentleman 
seriously lays it down that one of the 
great principles of his administration is 
that the canons of the Catholic Church 
are to over-ride Acts of Parliament? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: No. I was 
desirous, however, not to make a sen- 
tence nominally equal press unequally 
on a particular class. I have been in- 
formed by those who know more of the 
matter than I do, and more, I might 
add, than the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite does, that the feelings of 
Roman Catholic priests and of the 
Roman Catholic community would be 
deeply hurt by a proceeding in the case 
of priests that would not touch their 
feelings if it were adopted in the case of 
laymen. If the Committee, however, 
takes a different view, I shall be per- 
fectly ready to re-consider my decision. 

Mr. PARNELL (Oork): The spec- 
tacle that the right hon. Gentleman 
presents in search of a shred of con- 
sistency is a very pitiable one. He has 
invented a new principle on which to 
stand in the administration of his 
Crimes Act. He talks about endea- 
vouring to make the incidence of sen- 
tences bear equally upon different 
classes. But has the right hon. Gentle- 
man ever considered that a sentence of 
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stone - breaking and oakum - picking 
presses with infinitely greater pressure 
on a journalist, who has never broken 
stones or performed any manual labour, 
than it does on a person who is used to 
manual labour? If theright hon. Gen- 
tleman had been really anxious about 
this wonderful new principle he has dis- 
covered, he would have carried it a good 
deal further, not that we have ever 
asked for any difference on account of 
the qualities or the merits of the men 
who suffered imprisonment in Ireland. 
We have asked for the same treatment 
for the peasant as for the Member of 
Parliament; but what we have asked 
for and what we will insist on having 
before this Vote is concluded, is the 
difference which your Statute law enacts 
in the treatment of political offenders as 
compared with other offenders. But, 
Sir, I have not risen to continue this 
discussion, or to go further into this 
matter, but merely to ask the right hon. 
Gentleman whether he has heard that 
the Lord Chief Baron, at the Cork 
Winter Assizes, commenting to-day on 
the action of the Crown in the case of 
Police-constable Swindell, against whom 
a verdict was recently found by a Coro- 
ner’s jury for murdering a peasant at 
Middleton, County Cork, said that the 
Irish Attorney General was plainly not 
going to proceed against Swindell; and 
he intimated that if an application were 
made to him by the next of kin he 
would consider it to the best of his 
judgment, and, if he deemed it proper, 

e would cause a Bill te be sent up. I 
desire to know whether the right hon. 
Gentleman will re-consider his policy in 
view of this serious and grave pro- 
nouncement, and will take care that a 
jury should decide whether he is guilty 
of murder or not ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I have heard 
nothing of this matter; but I will make 
inquiries on the subject. 

Mr. PARNELL: I asked the right 
hon. Gentleman two questions. I think 
it unreasonable that he should have had 
no information with regard to the state- 
ment of the Chief Baron at Cork; but 
I also asked as to what the policy of the 
Crown was in Ireland with reference 
to this case of Swindell, and I submit 
that that policy should not have been 
formed without conference with the 
right hon. Gentleman and with the 
legal authorities who sit by his side. 


Mr. Parnell 
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Mr. A.J. BALFOUR : These matters 
rest with the Attorney General for I[re- 
land. I can assure the hon. Member 
that we have not changed our policy, 
which is the policy that has been pur- 
sued by successive Irish Governments. 
It is impossible for me to give a specific 
answer to the particular question ad- 
dressed to me by the hon. Member 
until I know the circumstances of the 
case. 

Mr. P. J. POWER (Waterford, E.) 
said, he would not stand for more than 
a few minutes between the House and 
a Division, but he could not give a silent 
vote on the Division which was about 
to take place, and for this reason. 
Most of his hon. Friends had been 
acquainted with the late Mr. John 
Mandeville for the last two or three 
years, ever since he entered into poli- 
tical life, but he (Mr. P. J. Power) had 
had the honour of Mr. Mandeville’s 
acquaintance for upwards of 20 years, 
and he felt he should be false to his 
friend, and to his poor, sorrowing widow, 
if he did not endeavour to shield his 
character from the insinuations which 
had been levelled at it by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland. The right hon. Gentleman 
was dealing—as was usual with him— 
in sneers at Irish agitators, and 
twitted them with keeping on the pre- 
sent agitation for their own personal 
advancement. But what was the case 
so far as regarded John Mandeville? 
He was a gentleman—no doubt of small 
means as compared with county gentle- 
men in England—but he was a gentle- 
man of competence, able to live com- 
fortably in his own quiet way, and to 
enjoy the country sports of the district 
in which he lived. He was a gentle- 
man possessed of a heart that hated 
oppression ; and, when the law refused 
to protect the people amongst whom he 
lived, he determined, as far as he could, 
to stand between the oppressor and the 
oppressed. He endeavoured to do by 
agitation what the law refused to do 
for the people, and he (Mr. P. J. 
Power) ventured tosay that the events 
which had occurred since his imprison- 
ment had proved that the late John 
Mandeville was right in every step he 
took. The duly constituted Courts of 
the country had declared that the 
efforts he used for the poor struggling 
people amongst whom he lived were just 
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and equitable, and that his demands 
were such as should not have been re- 
fused. He (Mr. P. J. Power), as he 
had said, had known John Mandeville 
for many years. He had known him as 
a boy, he had known him as a youth, 
and he had known him asa man. He 
had met him at various houses ; he had 
met him at his (Mr. Mandeville’s) own 
house ; he had met him at his (Mr. P. J. 
Power’s) own house; he had met him 
at his (Mr. P. J. Power’s) own 
father’s house, and at various other 
houses, and he had never on one 
occasion seen the least sign of intem- 
perance about him. So far from it, he 
was essentially abstinent—in fact, for a 
long time was a totalabstainer. What, 
however, had the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary insinuated—not 
stated, but insinuated—in his speech at 
Glasgow? Why, that John Mandeville 
had taken in a drunken row on the 
21st of April. What did the right hon. 
Gentleman insinuate by that? Why, 
that John Mandeville was a drunkard— 
as if he had not his spies around the 
man dogging his footsteps night and 
day. Why had not the right hon. 
Gentleman come forward and proved 
the charges he so basely insinuated ? 
He (Mr. P. J. Power) knew that right 
hon. Gentlemen opposite hated the Irish 
Members and the country for which 
they spoke, and hated the people who 
had elected them ; still he ventured to 
say that, taking the men individually, 
there must be some Gentlemen opposite 
who must hate the existing relations 
between England and Ireland and the 
system under which the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary was 
not satisfied with killing a man, but 
endeavoured by base insinuations to 
destroy what was more valuable to a 
man than life—namely, his character, 
and to injure the reputation of those 
who belonged to him. He knew that 
hon. Gentlemen opposite hated the 
Irish Representatives and their country. 
[ Cries of “‘No,no!”} Yes, their deeds 
proved that they did, but yet he was 
perfectly confident that there must be 
men opposite who disapproved a system 
which not only killed men by cruel 


prison treatment but which slandered 
them when dead. That was a system 
of which every man, whatever his Na- 
tionality and whatever Party he be- 
longed to, ought to disapprove of. 


{ Decemzer 4, 1888) 
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Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 181; 
Noes 233 : Majority 52.—(Div. List, 
No. 327.) 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 


It being after Midnight, the Chair- 
man left the Chair to make his report 
to the House. 


Resolution to be reported Zo-morrow. 
Committee to sit again Zo-morrow. 


PATENTS, DESIGNS, AND TRADE 
MARKS BILL [Zords}.—[Bi11 348.] 
(Sir Michael Hicks- Beach.) 
CONSIDERATION. 


Bill, as amended, considered. 


Clause 5 (S. 18, as to amended speci- 
fications). 

Amendment proposed, in page 3, 
line 5, to leave out the word “ recon- 
sideration,” and insert the word ‘‘ revo- 
cation.”—( Zhe Attorney General.) 


Mr. WARMINGTON (Monmouth, 
W.) objected to the Bill being pro- 
ceeded with. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricnuarp Wesster) (Isle of Wight) 
said, he hoped the hon. and learned 
Gentleman would allow the Bill to go 
through. The question the hon. and 
learned Gentleman desired to raise on a 
later clause could be discussed. There 
was a general desire that the Bill should 
go through; and it would have been 
taken on the previous night but that it 
was necessary to make inquiries as to 
two or three clauses. 


Objection being maintained. 


Consideration, as amended, deferred 
till Thursday. 


LIABILITY OF TRUSTEES BILL [Lords]. 
(Mr. Cozens- Hardy) 
[BILL 365.] CONSIDERATION. 
Bill, as amended, considered. 


Mr. W. F. LAWRENCE (Liverpool, 
Abercromby) said, he had to move the 
clause of which he had given Notice ; 
it was of interest to the Corporation of 
Liverpool and of general importance. 
It was really a re-enactment verbatim 
of the clause which was contained in 
Lord Cranworth’s Act, and omitted, ap- 

arently per incuriam, in the Settled 

nd Act of 1882. It was necessary to . 
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make the Bil complete; there was no 
objection that he was aware of; and 
therefore, without more ado, he would 
move the clause. 


New Clause, after Clause 12— 

(Power to trustee to raise money to meet 

tines on renewal of lease.) 

“Tn case any — ~~ be — for 
the purpose of paying for the renewal of any 
oat as aforessid. it’ shall be lawful for the 
trustee effecting such renewal to pay the same 
out of any money which may then be in his 
hands in trust for the persons beneficially in- 
terested in the lands to be comprised in the re- 
newed lease, and if he shall not have in his 
hands as aforesaid sufficient money for the pur- 
pose, it shall be lawful for the trustee to raise 
the money required by mortgage of the here- 
ditaments to be contained in the renewed lease, 
or of any other hereditaments for the time 
being subject to the subsisting uses or trusts to 
which the hereditaments comprised in the re- 
newed lease shall be subject; and no mortga- 
gee advancing money upon such mortgage, 
purporting to be made under this power, shall 

e bound to see that such money is wanted, or 
that no more is raised than is wanted for the 
purpose aforesaid,”—(Mr. W. F. Lawrence,) 
—brought up, read the first and second 
time, and added to Bill. 


On Motion of Mr. Cozens-Harpy 
(Norfolk, N.) (for Mr. J. B. Batrovur) 
(Clackmannan, &c.) the following 
Amendments made :—In Clause 1, page 
1, line 12, after the word “ shares,” in- 
sert the words— 

“ And in the application of this enactment 
to Scotland the expressions ‘ trust’ and ‘ trustee’ 
shall have the meanings assigned to them by 
* The Trusts (Scotland) Amendment Act, 1884,’ 
47 and 48 Vie. c. 63. 

On Motion of Mr. Cozens-Harpy, 
the following Amendment made:— 
Page 1, line 16, leave out “ and also,” 
and insert “ but not.” 


On Motion of Mr. Cozens-Harpy 
(for Mr. Hatpane) (Haddington) the 
following Amendment made:—In Clause 
8, page 2, line 35, leave out “ afore- 
said,”’ and insert— 

‘* That any of the conditions subject to which 
the sale was made may have been unneces- 
sarily depreciatory.”’ 

On Motion of Mr. Cozens-Harpy, 
the following Amendments made :— 
In Clause 6, page 4, line 6, after “‘ con- 
sert” insert ‘in writing’; Clause 8, 
page 4, line 34, after ‘‘ thereof,” insert 
** still’’; line 34, leave out “or,” and in- 
sert “by the trustee or previously ” ; 
page 5, line 8, after “entitled,” insert 
‘in possession”; line 10, leave out 


Mr. W. F. Lawrence 
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“a,” and insert “‘any’’; line 11, leave 
out “‘ his interest,’”’ and insert “the in- 
terest of such beneficiary”; line 18, 
leave out “ passing of this Act,” and 
insert ‘‘the first day of January, one 
thousand eight hundred and ninety.” 


On Motion of Mr. Oozens-Harpy 
(for Mr. Hatpane) the following Amend- 
ment made:—In Line 18, after ‘‘Act,” 
insert— 

** And shall not deprive any executor or ad- 
ministrator of any right or defence to which 
he is entitled under any existing statute of 
limitations,”’ 


Amendment proposed, In page 5, line 
25, after the word ‘‘ Parliament,” to 
insert the words— 

“Including stock, shares, or bonds, the divi- 
dends or interest on which are guaranteed under 
‘The Tramways and Public Companies (Ire- 
land) Act, 1883.’""—(Mr. Murphy.)' 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those 
words be there inserted.” 


Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Epwarp Orarke) (Plymouth) said, he 
was afraid that Amendment could not 
be accepted by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. It raised an important and 
serious question, that would have to be 
fully discussed. It was not discussed 
before the Grand Committee, and he 
hoped the hon. Member would not insist 
upon it. If he did, it might possibly 
have the effect of defeating the Bill. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) 
said, he trusted the hon. and learned 
Gentleman would not maintain his op- 

osition; perhaps a compromise might 

e suggested. The Amendment was 
thoroughly acceptable in Ireland; it 
had been discussed in all the financial 
organs there, and it had met with the 
approval, as he understood, of the 
Irish Solicitor General. So far as Ire- 
land was concerned, there was no ob- 
jection to it. He would suggest a com- 
promise. Why not allow Irish Trustees 
to have this power? They would be 
glad to use it. Much had been heard 
about the necessity of developing Irish 
capital in Irelend. He did not ask this 
for English capital; but here was Stock 
upon which the Treasury guaranteed 2 
per cent—an Imperial guarantee of 2 
per cent—and yet it was said the Irish 
guarantee of 1 per cent on the Stock 
was good enough to allow trustees to in- 
vest in it. Take the case mentioned 
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lately by the noble Lord the Member 
for Rossendale (the Marquess of Har- 
tington), the direct Fermoy and Lismore 
Railway. That Stock paid 2 per cent 
and no guarantee. Thirteen years ago 
aconnection was made to Waterford, 
and a charge of no less than £14,000 
a-year the taxpayers had paid from that 
day to this, and although there was no 
guarantee whatever that Stock com- 
manded a good price in the market. 
But here, on the other hand, was Stock 
with an Imperial guarantee of 2 per cent. 
in which it was proposed to allow 
trustees to invest their money, and the 
Government refused! Surely this was 
watering down Imperial credit and dan- 
gerously imperilling the security while 
they were seeking to put their money in 
these tramways. The Government said 
to the capitalist, ‘“‘ Put your money in 
these tramways, because you have an 
Imperial guarantee ; and surelyIrishmen 
are not afraid to back their opinion to 
the extent of 1 percent ;” and then, when 
theyasked that Trustees should be allowed 
to invest on the faith of the guarantee, 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer said, ‘‘No; Iteland 
is not to be trusted to the extent of 1 

er cent.” Take the Chancellor of the 

xchequer’s own 2} Stock, standing at 963 
in the market ; investment was allowed 
in ‘‘Goschens,” but not in Irish Tram- 
way Stock, guaranteed and command- 
ing very nearly the same price! He was 
sure they would have the support of hon. 
Gentlemen below the Gangway opposite. 
They did not seek English investments ; 
all they asked was that the Imperial 
Parliament, so far as Ireland was con- 
cerned, should give Irish investors some 
of that care English investors would get 
from this Bill. Hang it! let the Irish 
do what they liked with their own 
money; let their Trustees have this 
liberty. Were they to be told that they 
did not know the value of a sovereign in 
Ireland? The hon. Member for South 
Antrim (Mr. Macartney) knew some- 
thing of these matters. His respected 
father was Chairman of one of these 
Companies, and a sound financial judg- 
ment had the late Member for Tyrone. 
I say he should not be allowed to invest 
the money of wife or daughter in these 
securities—it was one of the greatest in- 
stances of English bumptiousness he 
knew. Let not Irish securities have this 
stamp of inferiority. 


{ Decemper 4, 1888} 
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Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, 8.) said, 
he hoped on consideration the Govern- 
ment would accept the Amendment. He 
did not see why Irish Trustees should be 
excluded. He did not wish to add 
to the debate beyond expressing the 
hope the Government would see their 
way to accepting the Amendment to that 
extent. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappewn) (Dublin Uni- 
versity) said, the view he took of the 
Amendment was, that if persisted in it 
might prevent the passing of a very use- 
ful Bill The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man was quite correct in stating that 
when he was spoken to on the subject 
he did not express any personal oppo- 
sition to it. But they could not shut 
their eyes to the fact that this was not 
an Irish Bill. It carried out the views 
of the Grand Committee and it was not 
an exclusively Irish Bill, and the hon. 
and learned Member would see the 
difficulty of distinguishing between 
English and Irish trusts as regards the 
powers of trustees in their dealings with 
money, nor was he aware of any Statute 
making such a distinction. But what 
he would press on hon. Members was 
that all were desirous of passing this 
Bill, a valuable one for the protection of 
trustees, and it would be most unfor- 
tunate if by insisting on the Amendment 
the Bill were imperilled. 

Mr. T. W.RUSSELL(Tyrone,8.) said, 
he thought the Government were a little 
unreasonable ; surely if Irish Trustees 
were willing to take the risk of these 
investments they ought to be allowed to 
do so. He hoped the Government would 
not persist in opposing the Amend- 
ment. 

TaeCHANCELLORorras EXOHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuzn) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square) said, they were not 
denying to Irish Trustees what was being 
given to English Trustees. The object 
of the Bill was to define certain classes 
of securities Trustees might invest in; 
the Bill did not allow Trustees to invest 
in any securities they pleased, or the 
Government would have opposed the 
Bill. No disqualification was being put 
npop Irish investments, no Stock of a 
similar character in England would be 
admitted for English Trustees. 


An hon. Memser: There is no such 
Stock. 
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Mr. GOSCHEN: No similar Stock 
would be admitted. The provisions of 
the Bill applied to Ireland as well as to 
England, placing the two countries on 
the same footing; neither more or less 
discretion was given to Trustees in 
either. He was not prepared to widen 
in England or in Ireland the facilities 
that were given to Trustees under the 
Bill as it stood. The Government would 
assist not only this Amendment, but the 
next Amendment standing on the Paper, 
which had relation to a more general 
matter. If the House consented to the 
Bill as it stood, the Bill would be passed; 
but any attempt to press Amendments 
widening the powers of Trustees would 
be resisted. 

Mr. MURPHY (Dublin, St. Patrick’s) 
said, when the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer said no 
similar Stock in England was admitted, 
it was quite true, because no such Stock 
was in existence; but there were Eng- 
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lish Railway Stocks admitted that were 
not in a better position, and almost any 
Municipal Stock could be invested in. | 
True, in such cases there was a Sinking | 
Fund ; but there was no Imperial gua- | 
rantee such as was the case in the Stock 
referred to in the Amendment. There | 
was the fullest security for the invest- | 
ments. As had been mentioned, there 

were many Baronial guarantees existing | 
without any Treasury guarantee, and in 
no single instance had there been a 
failure to meet the interest. The Stock 
guaranteed by the Treasury had a pecu- 
liar position; he did not think there 
was anything like it in this country. 
In the general interest the Amendment 
ought to be accepted. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork) 
found in the attitude of the Govern- 
ment another argument in favour of 
Home Rule for Ireland. The declara- 
tion of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
amounted to this—that on no considera- 
tion, if a Bill related to Ireland, would 
the English Government have regard to 
the local circumstances of Ireland. That 
was the declaration of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer—that was the attitude of 
the Government. 

Mr. GOSCHEN, interrupting, said, 
the Dublin Corporation and every Mu- 
nicipal Body in Ireland had exactly the 
same privileges Municipal Bodies had 
here. No distinction was drawn, and 
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there was no disqualification whatever 
of Ireland. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY, continuing, 
said, he did not allege any disqualifica- 
tion put upon Jeena’ 3 but in this Bill, 
which related to Ireland, there was a 
refusal to recognize loeal circumstances 
peculiar to Ireland. It could not be 
alleged that the circumstances were dif- 
ferent. The Amendment dealt with a 
class of Stock that did not exist in Eng- 
land—that only existed in Ireland. 
There could not be any question that 
the Stock was fit and proper for Trustees 
to invest in. It was guaranteed by the 
English Exchequer to the extent of 2 
per eent, and by Irish B>ronies to the 
extent of any margin that might exist 
over and above 2 per cent. Was it 
reasonable or not, when passing a Bill 
relating to Trustees—including Irish 
Trustees—to refuse to have regard to 
the fact that such a class of Stock 
existed in Ireland and not in England ? 


| This was a moderate proposal which, if 


Ireland had a National Parliament, 
would pass into law without a moment’s 
doubt or hesitation. Hon. Gentlemen 
must know that in a general Bill of 
this kind was the only possible oppor- 
tunity of passing such a clause. If they 
introduced an independent Bill exclu- 
sively for Ireland, it would not have the 
slightest chance of passing. Their only 
opportunity of amending the law was 
by taking advantage of a general Bill 
of this kind; and when they took this 
opportunity they were met with the 
declaration, forsooth, that because there 
was no such Stock in England, there- 
fore the Government could not allow 
Irish Trustees to invest their trust funds 
in a class of security which it was undis- 
puted was favoured by the whole finan- 
cial opinion of Ireland. 

Dr. KENNY (Cork, 8.) said, the re- 
fusal of this Amendment did really put 
certain Irish Stock under a disability. 
At present nearly all Stock in which 
Trustees in Ireland could invest were 
really English securities ; and here was 
a purely Frish Stock, with an Imperial 
guarantee of 2 per cent, with a supple- 
mentary Baronial guarantee of 1 per 
cent, perfectly secure, and producing as 
good or better interest than the con- 
verted Three-per-Cents of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. If the Amendment 
were not accepted, it would really be 
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putting a considerable disability on cer- 
tain Irish Stock, and, as had just been 
pointed out, it afforded an admirable 
illustration of the necessity of Home 
Rule. Undoubtedly the matter would 
be dealt with in a very different way in 
an Irish Parliament. 

Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.) hoped 
the Government would re-consider their 
attitude. Irish Members were often 
told that if the different classes amongst 
them would only agree, they would not 
have the slightest difficulty in getting 
from the House such measures as they 
thought necessary. Now here was an 
absolute unanimity of opinion, a strong 
Tory representative taking part with the 
Nationalist Members, and the almost 
unprecedented fact of the hon. Member 
for South Tyrone, who usually disa- 
greed with both Parties, now joining 
with them. Every Irish Member who 
had spoken from the three Parties had 
supported the Amendment, and, if the 
Amendment was not accepted by the 
Government, then he inet they would 
hear less in future about Irish Members 
agreeing among themselves. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer said Irish se- 
curities were not in any way branded 
with inferiority; but he thought they 
were, for if hon. Members would look at 
the previous part of the clause it would 
be found that Debentures and British 
Railway Stocks were made proper ob- 
jects of investment, and this Stock in 
question was not Debenture or Pre- 
ference Stock guaranteed by a Railway 
Company, or a single line’s earnings. It 
was guaranteed by the British Parlia- 
ment and taxpayers. Two per cent was 
guaranteed by the Exchequer and the 
remainder by the whole of the district 
through which the line passed. This 
last amount was levied by the Grand 
Jury, in whom Government usually pro- 
fessed so much confidence; and, as a 
matter of fact, there was not the slightest 
difficulty in collecting payment of the 
rate. In a great many cases the rate 
became less and less necessary, every day 
the line becoming self-supporting. It 
was only necessary to look at the prices 
at which these securities were quoted to 
see that they had all the advantages of 
English Railway Stock, with the addi- 
tion of a _—_ guarantee, and yet in 
the face of all this Trustees were to be 
forbidden to approach these investments. 
It was an unreasonable position, and he 
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trusted the weight of opinion in the 
House would be brought to bear against 
it. After the example of absolute unani- 
mity among Irish Members of all sec- 
tions, the Division, if Division there was 
to be—fAn hon. Memper: There can- 
not be.}—would not be of a Party 
character. He was sure if Government 
Whips did not bring in to vote Gentle- 
men who had not heard a word of the 
discussion, the Amendment would be 
carried. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne), as an English Trustee, thought 
the position the Government had taken 
up was most extraordinary, and he could 
only find a motive for it in the fear that 
money might be diverted from the 
pockets of the landlords. In England 
Trustees were permitted to invest in 
ordinary Railway Stocks, which had 
paid a dividend regularly for so many 
years. Surely what was good enough 
for English Trustees was good enough 
for Irish Trustees, and if all Irish 
Trustees were in favour of being per- 
mittted to make such investments, why 
in the name of common sense sheuld 
they not be allowed to exercise their 
judgment? If in England Trustees 
were permitted under the law to in- 
vest in Stock of Railways which had paid 
a dividend for ten years, why should not 
Trustees in Ireland be permitted to in- 
vest in Stock of Tramway Companies 
which had not only paid dividends for 
the same number of years, but had an 
Imperial guarantee to the extent of two 
per cent? He was in favour of extend. 
ing the discretion of Trustees ; it would 
be better for the trusts if they had more 

wer in matters of investment. On 

road, general principles he advocated 
the Amendment as a step in the right 
direction. To prevent its passing would 
be not only an injustice to Ireland but 
a retrograde step so far as the power of 
Trustees generally was concerned. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer did not 
see anything wrong in the principle. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: Yes! 

Mr. CONYBEARE, continuing, said, 
that no reason had been given for the 
assertion; it had not been explained 
how it was wrong in principle. The 
argument from the Treasury Bench was 
thatit would be difficult andinconvenient 
to make the distinction between Eng- 
land and Ireland. But why? It was 
well known that in many general Acts 
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of Parliament distinctions were con- 
stantly made in the case of one or other 
of the three eer There had not 
been one word of explanation why there 
should be any difficulty in making the 
Amendment applicable to Ireland only, 
and, in order to afford time for the 
Government to consider such an ex- 
planation, he moved the Adjournment 
of the debate. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: We do not object 
to it. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Mr. Conybeare.) 


Motion agreed to. 
Debate adjourned till Friday. 


COUNTY COURTS APPEALS (IRELAND) 
BILL.—[{Br 166.) 
(Mr. T. M. Healy, Mr. Clancy, Mr. Chance, 
Mr. Maurice Healy.) 


COMMITTEE. 


Bill considered in Committee, and re- 
ported without Amendment. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) 
said, he hoped the Bill would now be 
read a third time. It had the approval 
of judicial opinion, including that of the 
Lord Chancellor. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappey) (Dublin Uni- 
versity) said, he had no objection what- 
ever; on the contrary, he thought it 
was very desirable. 


Bill read the third time, and passed. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before One o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Wednesday, 5th December, 1888. 


MINUTES. ]—Supriy—considered in Committee 
— Crvm Service Estimates; Crass I]. — 
Sataries AND Expenses or Crvit. Deparr- 
MENTS, Votes 37 to 39. 

Resolutions [December 4] reported. 

Pusiic Brrr—Second Reading—Sand Grouse 

Protection * [39]. 
Mr. Conybeare 
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GRANTS OF RIGHTS OVER CROWN 
LANDS—THE NATIONAL RIFLE AS. 
SOCIATION. 


Sir JOHN SWINBURNE (Stafford- 
shire, Lichfield) asked the Secretary of 
State for War, Whether he will under- 
take not to enter into any definite ar- 
rangement for granting any right of 
user over any Orown Lands for the pur- 

se of the requirements of the National 
Rifle Association, or any other private 
Association, until an opportunity has 
been afforded for discussing the principle 
of such concessions; and, whether he 
will be prepared to state the views of 
Her Majesty’s Government, when the 
subject is raised during the discussion 
on the Army Estimates ? 

Tar SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Stannore) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle): 
In answer to the first part of the Ques- 
tion, I cannot give the desired under- 
taking. In reply to the second part of 
the Question, the House will have a full 
opportunity of expressing its opinion on 
the Vote for the Army. 

Str JOHN SWINBURNEasked, what 
difference the right hon. Gentleman 
made between granting user of Crown 
Land and granting money to a private 
Association ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: I draw the 
greatest possible distinction, and am 
surprised that the hon. Gentleman does 
not see it himself. 

Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, Rush- 
cliffe): Io I understand the right hon. 
Gentleman to say that rights are to be 
granted over national property under 
the term of user to a private Association 
without Parliament having an opportu- 
nity of expressing an opinion on the 
subject ? 

rn. E. STANHOPE: I am at a loss 

to see why the War Office should not 
= rights of shooting over Orown 
nds at Aldershot, just as it does over 
Crown Lands in other parts of the 


country. 
ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


othtediints 
SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. 
SurrLy—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
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Oxrass Il.—Satartzs AND EXpENsEs oF 
Cryin. DEPARTMENTS. 


(1.) £553, to complete the sum for 
Charitable Donations and Bequests 
Office, Ireland. 


Taz LORD MAYOR or DUBLIN 
(Mr. Sexton) (Belfast, W.): said, he 
wished to ask whether the Commis- 
sioners had made any Report or sugges- 
tion to the Government, or whether the 
Government intended to take any action 
in regard to the better administration of 
the charities in Dublin, especially of the 
charities devoted to the maintenance of 
the hospitals in that city? The hon. 
and learned Solicitor General for Ireland 
(Mr. Madden) was no doubt aware that 
the condition of the administration of 
the charities, so far as it related to 
hospitals, was in an extremely unsatis- 
factory condition. The condition of 
things had been recently a matter of 
inquiry by Royal Commission, who took 
extensive evidence and made a very 
valuable and elaborate Report; the 
matter had also engaged the attention 
of the Municipality of Dublin. It was 
well known that in consequence of the 
great number and variety of hospitals 
in Dublin the funds administered by this 
Department, as well as other funds for 
similar purposes, were at present very 
much wasted. He believed that one of 
hie Colleagues presented a Bill some 
time ago on the subject, which followed 
generally the recommendations of the 
Royal Commission. Those recommen- 
dations were the diminution of the num- 
ber of hospitals and the establishment 
of a central board, having partly a repre- 
sentative character, for the purpose of 
administering the funds. He should be 
glad to hear from the hon. and learned 
Solicitor General whether the Govern- 
ment intended to leave this extremely 
important matter to the whole of the 
country as well as to Dublin to the 
initiation of private Members, or whe- 
ther they intended early next Session to 
promote a Bill for the purpose of carry- 
ing into effect the recommendations of 
the Royal Commission ? 

Tuz SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mavpey) { Dublin Uni- 
versity) said, that the subject to which 
the right hon. Gentleman had called 
attention was one of great importance. 
The Report had been before the House 
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more than a year. The Commission was 
appointed to inquire generally into the 
management of hospitals, including the 
administration of charitable as well as 
Government funds, and there was a sug- 
gestion also made with regard to the way 
in which certain of the smaller hospitals 
should be dealt with. The Commission 
took a great deal of evidence in regard 
to various hospitals in Dublin, and pre- 
sented their Report more than a year 
ago. The late Mr. Dwyer Gray took 
the matter in hand, and brought ina 
Bill. The Bill, however, was not pro- 
ceeded with during the last Session of 
Parliament. Unfortunately the death 
of the hon. Member occurred during this 
year, and he (Mr. Madden) had made 
inquiries from time to time, but he was 
never able to ascertain that any other 

erson had taken up the position Mr. 

wyer Gray occupied in relation to the 
carrying out of the recommendations 
of the Committee. But he was autho- 
rized to say that the Government would 
look into the matter most carefully; the 
matter was one which obviously de- 
served attention, and they would be 
prepared next Session to say what 
course they would ‘ake. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he was obliged 
tothe hon. and learned Gentleman for his 
valuable statement. The unfortunate 
death of his hon. Friend prevented the 
Bill being proceeded with as early as it 
could have been wished. The Corpora- 
tion of Dublin had requested him to 
give attention to the subject, and he 
should be glad next Session to re-intro- 
duce the Bill of his late Colleague if he 
was to understand that facilities would 
be afforded for it by the Government. 

Mr. MADDEN said, the right hon. 
Gentleman would understand that, 
while the Government would consider 
carefully how the recommendations of 
the Committee could be carried out, they 
could not pledge themselves to the de- 
tails of the Bill introduced by the late 
Mr. Dwyer Gray. 


Vote agreed to. 


(2.) £61,698, to complete the sum for 
the Local Government Board, Ireland. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) 
said, he desired to bring under the 
notice of the House a matter relating to 
the Longford Union, but before doing 
so he could not help bestowing one word 
of commendation on the Local Govern- 
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ment Board for their action in relation 
to the Labourers Acts. The Board had 
taken a very proper and independent 
course; the Inspectors had done their 
work fairly, and he thought he might 
say they had done their work thoroughly. 
But, at the same time, he had to com- 
plain that, when Inspectors came before 
the Privy Council, and gave evidence to 
the best of their abilitv, they were met 
by the Privy Council not in a fair and 
friendly spirit, but in a bullying and 
deprecating spirit. He was glad that 
the Local Government Board were 
honestly endeavouring, so far as they 
were concerned, to discharge their duties 
under the Act, and he trusted that they 
would go on unintimidated by the action 
of the Irish Privy Council. There were 
other matters under this Vote which he 
certainly could not expend any praise 
upon. He referred especially to the 
Board’s action in connection with the 
dismisal or attempted dismissal of cer- 
tain medical officers. In the case of Dr. 
Magner the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. A. J. 
Balfour) had given way. It would have 
been a life-long stigma on Dr. Magner, 
a gentleman aged 21, if the charge of 
conspiracy made against him had been 
sustained. The charge, however, would 
not have stood one moment’s investiga- 
tion in the Law Courts, and the Govern- 
ment had given way on the point, and 
therefore there was no need to dwell 
upon it further. The Board endeavoured 
to prevent Dr. Higgins from holding 
the two positions of Coroner and Dis- 
pensing Medical Officer. They had 
receded from that position in regard to 
Dr. Higgins also, but he (Mr. T. M. 
Healy) complained that in the cases of 
Dr. Magner and Dr. Higgins, because 
they happened to be Nationalists, the 
Board took up a position they did not 
assume in other cases. He also desired 
to refer to the deliberate attempt on the 
part of the Board to discredit the ma- 
chinery of Local Government in the 
hands of the Irish people. The Local 
Government Board had recently adopted 
the plan, if any Board of Guardians 
made the slightest error, of at once sup- 
pressing it. He maintained that this 
was done for the purpose of discrediting 
the feeble efforts of the Irish people to 
manage their own affairs; feeble in the 
sense that the law did not allow them 
proper machinery for management. He 


Mr. T. M. Healy 
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admitted that in the case of the Ballin- 
asloe Board of Guardians there was a 
rather heated scene at one of the meet- 
ings, but it was brought about because 
the Local Government Board would not 
give to the people what they demanded— 
namely, some kind of local satisfaction. 
But the scene was not half as bad as those 
which frequently occurred in the Hol- 
born and Clerkenwell vestries; and he 
noticed that in Scotland scenes out- 
stripping any which had occurred at the 
Ballinasloe Board of Guardians had 
taken place. It was the first time in 
the history of the Ballinasloe Board of 
Guardians, in that landlord-ridden coun- 
try, thatthe popular party hada majority. 
They refused to be checked by the mino- 
rity, and he could not understand why, be- 
cause they endeavoured toimitate English 
methods, they should be suppressed. 
From that day to this the affairs of the 
union had been in the hands of three 
paid guardians, whose salary the rate- 
payers had to pay, and whose manage- 
ment, of course, could never be as pure 
as that of the unpaid guardians. He pre- 
ferred rather to see the people blunder- 
ing on in their own way than to see 
them bossed by English officials. A 
popular Board among them was a new 
thing, and they might be at first a little 
exuberant, but the ratepayers would 
soon check them. If there was exuber- 
ance at the start, he maintained that it 
was better to tolerate it rather than to 
send down paid aristocrats to manage 
the affairs of the people; it was better 
for the people to put up with 2d. in the 
pound extra rates a year while they 
were learning the ways of government 
than to have their affairs managed by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland and the Gentlemen 
he sent down. What had happened in 
regard tothe Athy Board? That Board 
considered it right to pay to the evicted 
tenants £1 a-week ah the system of 
outdoor relief. When the Local Go- 
vernment Board had the possibility of 
surcharging the men concerned, was it 
right or fair to take the men by the 
throat, dissolvo their local organization, 
and put in three of the Local Govern- 
ment’s own friends for the purpose of 
giving them salaries, and thus to prac- 
tically suspend all local government? 
The last case of this kind he had to call 
attention to, and a case in which the 


Local Government Board had some 
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amount of right on their side, was that 
of the Dungarvan Union. In this case 
there was an allegation that they had 
net given a contract to the highest bid- 
der, or that they gave a contract to one 
of their own friends. He was not in 
favour of either over-payment or cor- 
ruption ; he would certainly deal with 
such matters with a very high hand. 
But the way to deal with them, he sub- 
mitted, was to prosecute the offending 
parties, and not to dissolve the board. It 
was unfair to suspend the rights of the 
people at large, including the ez- 
oficios. Ifthe ex-oficios would try to 
keep those boards pure and sweet and 
wholesome, they having all the wealth 
and intelligence, and every other good 
quality—if they would not come in and 
help their poor neighbours and their less 
intelligent countrymen—if Gentlemen 
opposite, who represented the land, 
divorced themselves from the adminis- 
tration of local affairs, what else could 
be expected, but that the first time a 
popular party had power, having seen 
their opponents jobbing for centuries, 
they would imitate them. The landlord 
party never gave a job to any but their 
own friends; no Nationalist or Catholic 


had a chance. Take the case of the 


South Dublin Board of Guardians. At 
that very time there they would not have 
a Catholic even for a gate porter. He 
submitted that landlords did not use 
their rights properly. Not one labourer’s 
cottage had been erected in the whole 
of Ulster, where the landlords had com- 


plete control. He submitted that the 
Local Government Board, when repre- 
sentations were sent into them, ought 
to see that the landlord party should not 
be able to exercise the power of pre- 
venting the labourers getting any kind 
of shelter. It was a curious fact that 
the Local Government Board took the 
very opposite view of matters in the 
ease of the Longford Union to that 
they had taken in the case of the 
Dungarvan Board of Guardians. The 
Longford Guardians made an attempt 
to save the rates; the Board con- 
sidered that in the rich parts of the 
union, where the rates were easily col- 
lected, the poundage should be reduced 
from 64. to 4d. In the poorer portions 
of the union, where the rates were diffi- 
cult to collect, the Guardians were willing 
to continue the poundage of 6d. He 
was advised that in this matter they 
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were following the example of the 
Grand Jury, who had reduced the 
pane paid to the Barony cess col- 
ectors from 1s. to 6d. and 7d. in the 
pound. The Guardians did not make 
this a wholesale attack ; they only said 
that in the richer portions of the union 
they would reduce the poundage. What 
did the Local Government Board do? 
They pointed out that the collectors 
were permanent officers, and that there 
was no power to supersede them by 
other men, and they referred to the 39th 
article of the Rules and Regulations 
affecting Boards of Guardians. If the 
Guardians had done w-ong, he thought 
that they should be indicted and con- 
victed, but the ratepayers ought to have 
a chance of electing new and better 
men in their place. Ratepayers had a 
right to representation, and the punish- 
ment of the Guardians ought not to be 
extended to the ratepayers, but that was 
really what the al Government 
Board were doing. If a Member was 
expelled from this House--if,for instance, 
the hon. Member for the Lambeth 
Division of Kennington (Mr. Gent- 
Davis) were to be expelled—surely the 
rights of the electors of Kennington 
would not be suspended for a moment; 
a new writ would issue, and the people 
would have the power of returning a 
new Member to the House. If the 
Local Government Board were so anxious 
as they professed to be, with regard to 
the interests of the ratepayers in the 
Dungarvan case, what excuse had they 
for interference with the Longford Board 
when they, following the example of the 
Grand Jury, reduced the i paid 
to the collectors? The Longford Board 
of Guardians felt very strongly about 
the action of the Local Government 
Board, and had passed a protest against 
it. On the facts submitted to him he 
did not think that with the state of 
poverty which prevailed at the present 
time in the country, with the landlords 
having to reduce their rents, and the 
people having to put up with less than 
they had hitherto been receiving, and 
with the example of the Grand Jury be- 
fore their eyes, it was too strong a thing 
for the Longford Board of Guardians to 
reduce the poundage paidin respect to the 
richer portions of the union from 64d. to 4d. 
There was one other matter he desired to 
make allusion to, and that was what was 
called the increase in the outdoor relief. 
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It had been made a charge against the 
Irish people, especially in the columns 
of The Times, that an increase in outdoor 
relief had only taken place in unions 
where the popular party were in power. 
He was strongly of opinion that nothing 
could be more justifiable than the action 
of popular Boards of Guardians in giving 
outdoor relief, and he regarded it asa 
sign of returning Christianity in the 
mavagement of Poor Law Boards. For- 
merly people were never relieved until 
they Se themselves, but now that 
the popularparty were getting powerthey 
endeavou to spare the feelings of 
their poorer brethren by giving them the 
means of keeping up their employment 
outside the workhouse. One of the 
great complaints of Zhe Times was that 
a tailor was given 15s. to enable him 
to purchase asewing-machine. He (Mr. 
T. M. Healy) maintained that, if they 
thereby kept this man and his family 
off the rates, it was a very proper allo- 
cation of public funds, a far more suit- 
able allocation than it would have been 


to have given the tailor money to pay 


his and his family’s passage to America, 
possibly to be sent back again, and to be 
planted on the Queenstown Union, where 
they might have no settlement at all. 


He rejoiced that the system against 
which complaint was made did prevail. 
He abhorred the system of the Poor 
Law, and he thought that O’Connel was 
right in denouncing it. There were 160 
unions in Ireland, but he believed that 
if things were properly managed they 
could get along with six. At present 
workhouses in Ireland were merely re- 
ceptacles for tramps and prostitutes. 
In most cases he was of opinion 
that they ought to be swept away, 
leaving the medical charity, which 
was an excellent system, in vogue. 
He had not the smallest sympathy with 
this kind of humanitarian humbug; he 
thought the ratepayers ought not to be 
saddled with burdens for people of the 
tremp and the other class he had men- 
tioned. If people made mistakes, let 
them bear the responsibility of them. 
The Government had, in certain cases, 
tried to extinguish a number of the 
poorer Boards of Guardians. That policy 
of consolidation, in his opinion, ought 
to be continued, and he was of opinion 
that one workhouse in every county was 
quite as much as was necessary for the 
requirements of the country, keeping 
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up at the same time the system of 
medical relief and of outdoor relief by 
means of Parish Committees. The 
sooner the immense workhouses, which, 
with the police barracks, were the main 
trade marks of British administration, 
were swept away, the better it would be 
for the country. He trusted the Go- 
vernment would on restricting the 
number of Boards of Guardians, leaving 
the medical charities in full operation, 
for that was a wise way of spending the 
public money, or rather the money of 
the ratepayers. 

Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, 8.) said, 
he quite agreed with what the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for 
North Longford (Mr. T. M. Healy) had 
said with regard tothe beneficial results 
which accrued in Ireland from the amal- 
gamation of workhouses, though he could 
not go so far as the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman had gone in supposing that one 
workhouse would be sufficient for each 
county. Upon that point he desired to 
ask the right hon. Gentleman the Ohief 
Secretary for Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour 
whether the Local Government Boa 
had considered the question of the Gorton 
Union in County Tyrone. He understood 
they contemplated making a new experi- 
ment in that Union—namely, to see 
whether the union would be able to do 
without a workhouse. He believed that 
the Guardians were of opinion that the 
poor would be able to get relief without 
the establishment of a workhouse. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman had spoken 
of the working of the Labourers Act, 
and had said that there were no 
cottages erected in Ulster, and had attri- 
buted that fact to the action of the ez- 
ofieio Guardians. Now, in Ballymena 
cottages were being constructed under 
the Act. He (Mr. Macartney) utterly 
denied that, ifthe Labourers Act had not 
been productive of any good in Ulster, it 
was the result of the action of the ex-officio 
Guardians; it was rather the result of 
the action of the elected Guardians. 
In Ballymena, in County Antrim, where 
there had been a considerable struggle 
under the Act, the ex-officio Guardians, 
especially the leading ex-officio Guar- 
dians, were in favour of the erection of 
labourers’ cottages, but they were 
strongly opposed by the elected Guar- 
dians. The elected Guardians were not 
on the side of the hon. and learned 
Member, and therefore it was naturally 
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the 20 of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman to say that the Board was 
under the control of thelandiords. He 
would like the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man to name a single Board in Ulster 
which was controlled by landlords. | An 
hon. Memser: All.] There was not 
one. { An hon. Memser: Yes ; Donegal. } 
The hon. and learned Gentleman knew 
perfectly well there was not a single 
Board of Guardians in Ulster which was 
controlled upon this question, or upon 
any other question, by landlords. It was 
absurd to say that landlords controlled 
the Boards of Guardians; it was quite 
impossible that in Antrim, Down, or 
Derry the Boards of Guardians were, 
or could be, controlled by landlords. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: To prevent the 
prolongation of a controversy which is 
quite irrelevant, let me say it is not the 
action of the Boards of Guardians we 
are discussing, but the action of the 
Local Government Board in relation to 
Boards of Guardians. 

Mr. MACARTNEY said, he was 
afraid he had been led away from the 
point. He wished to ask his right hon. 
Friend the Chief Secretary whether, 
in connection with the working of the 
Labourers’ Act, he would consider this 
point? In one of the districts in Ulster 
a very strong feeling had been aroused 
among those who thought they ought 
to be benefited by the Labourers’ Act, 
owing to the action of the Board of 
Guardians. Representations under the 
Labourers’ Act had been with great 
difficulty in one instance procured, and 
those representations went before the 
Board of Guardians, and had been 
promptly thrown out by the elected 
Guardians. He knew of one instance in 
which accommodation for labourers was 
of a very bad description, but he was 
happy to say that generally speaking, 
in the counties in the North of Ire- 
land with which he was acquainted, 
the labourers’ cottages were fairly 
good, and that it was only here and 
there that there was a district in which 
the accommodation was inferior. He 
had applied to the Local Government 
Board to send down an Inspector. There 
was a power reserved by one of the 
Acts to the Local Government Board to 
do that where the Board of Guardians 
declined to entertain a representation. 
He believed that if the Local Govern- 
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to look into the case, independently of 
the Board of Guardians, there would 
have been removed a great deal of the 
irritation which existed owing to the 
action of the Board of Guardians. But 
the Local Government Board had de- 
clined to send down an Inspector, shelter- 
ing themselves behind the action of the 
Board of Guardians. The feeling of the 
labouring population in the district was 
that their representation had gone be- 
fore a Body which was distinctly hostile 
to them. The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman (Mr. T. M. Healy) would recol- 
lect that when the last Labourers’ Act 
was before the House, he (Mr. Macart- 
ney) moved an Amendment to the 
effect that power should be given to 
oe representations signed by house- 

olders. He recognized the difficulty 
there was in some cases in getting rate- 
payers to sign the representation. The 
labourers in the district he had in mind 
felt that the representation, which they 
had secured at very great difficulty, went 
before a Board which was decidedly 
hostile. At all events, the representa- 
tion was thrown out, as the labourers 
conceived, not on its merits. Possibly 
it was, but the labourers felt greatly 
aggrieved when the Local Government 
Board, to whom the Act reserved a sort 
of appeal as to the real merits of a 
representation, did not take the trouble 
to send down an Inspector to inquire 
into the merits of the facts alleged in 
the representation. He trusted that 
even yet the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary would cause an inde- 
pendent examination into the facts 
alleged in the labourers’ representation, 
because, if so, he believed the labouring 
population, with which he was ac- 
quainted, would feel that the Act was 
not a complete farce. 

Taz LORD MAYOR or DUBLIN 
(Mr. Sexton) (Belfast, W.) said, that 
one part of the speech of the hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Maeartney) was cer- 
tainly pertinent to the Vote before the 
Committee. Under Section 1 of the 
Labourers’ Act the Local Government 
Board had power, not necessarily 
to initiate schemes under the Act, but 
when Boards of Guardians failed to 
act on representations made to them, 
to send down an Inspector to inquire 
and report. If the Local Govern- 
ment LEoard availed themselves of 


ment Board had sent down an Inspector that statutory power, unquestionably 
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the Province of Ulster would not 
be, in regard to the erection of 
labourers’ cottages, in the neglected 
condition it was at present. Now his 


hon. and learned Friend the Member for 
North Longford (Mr. T. M. Healy) had 
referred to a question of great import- 
ance, and that was the continually intru- 
sive and irritating conduct of the Local | p 
Government Board in regard to medical 
men who were subjected to their juris- 


diction. The Committee was familiar 
with the case of Dr. Kenny, a Member 
of the House, but in a more recent case 
the Local Government Board endea- 
voured to intimidate Dr. Magner, a 
medical gentleman connected with the 
Department, by putting him, to quote 
the words of the Coercion Act, “in 
fear of his means of living.” He 
(Mr. Sexton) failed entirely to see why 
the Local Government Board should 
interfere with a respectable man and 
a competent practitioner, because, in pro- 
posing a resolution at a public meeting, 
he stated his belief that the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland was not an admir- 
able Minister and the Crimes Act was 
not a perfect piece of legislation. The 
action of the Local Government Board 
had been proved by experience not only 
to be despotic, but inefficacious. The 
intervention of the Board had been a 
failure in every case—they had retired 
from their position in the case of Dr. 
Kenny as well as in the case of Dr. 
Magner. He protested against the at- 
tempt to deprive a medical man, who 
was paid by the rates—paid by the 
ellen his means of living because 

e happened not to agree, as a politician, 
with the Local Government Board. 
He went a little further than his hon. 
and learned Friend had gone in refer- 
ence to the case of Dr. Magner. These 
cases had been occurring from year to 
year, and he thought the time had come 
when the people were entitled to some 
assurance that this system of petty per- 
secution and imprisonment of official 
medical men, because of their political 
opinions, should not be permitted to con- 
tinue. In the case of Dr. Higgins 
there was a gross case of persecution. 
The Local Government Board main- 
tained that he should not be allowed to 
hold at the same time the positions of 
coroner and dispensary doctor, although 


they allowed the two positions to be 
held by a gentleman who was not op- 


Mr. Sexton 
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posed to them in politics. The obser- 
vations of his hon. and learned Friend 
with regard to the suppression of 
Boards of Guardians were well worthy 
of the attention of the Committee. He 
thought the Committee ought to press 
for a catalogue of the cases in which 
Boards of Guardians had been sup- 
ressed—for the names of the Unions, 
the facts which led to their suppression, 
and whether or not the facts which led 
to the suppression continued to operate. 
The Board of Guardians of the Ballina- 
sloe Union had been suppressed, be- 
cause, in their manners, they did not 
come up to the elegant standard of the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland. In Eng- 
land numerous cases could be found of 
Vestries and other local Bodies where 
there were not only irritating speeches, 
but where differences of opinion occa- 
sionally reached the length of physical 
combat. He did not object to a little 
freedom in the popular government of 
affairs in England, but he thought the 
same weight and measure might be 
applied to Ireland. In the case of the 
Swineford Board there was also sup- 
pression, but it was owing to the 
financial condition of the Union. A 
gentleman named Mr. Peter Welsh, 
however, had been since sent down as 
one of the Vice Guardians. The sup- 
pression of the Board meant a money 
fine upon the ratepayers of the Union, 
because two gentlemen, previously idle 
on account of the a ae of 
their intellectual force by society in 
general, were sent down upon comfort- 
able salaries and quartered on the rates 
of the Union, which were not already in 
a sound condition. Mr. Welsh was al- 
ready a magistrate in several counties, 
and the Government found him so use- 
ful a magistrate in other counties that 
the moment he went down to Swineford 
they made him a magistrate of the 
County of Mayo also. One of his first 
achievements as a magistrate for the 
County of Mayo was to come into the 
street on a Sunday, when the members 
of a foot-ball club werereturning from 
their field to their meeting house, and 
to threaten them, in very harsh and 
brutal tones, with the use of the forces 
of the Crown against them. He did 
not intend to go into the details of the 
matter, nor was he going to argue 
whether Mr. Welsh was within his 
legal right in threatening to use the 
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forces of the Crown upon the occasion ; 
but he mentioned that a gentleman whe 
was sent down from Dublin to act as the 
aid servant of the ratepayers ought to 
be confined to that function, and should 
not be created a magistrate as well. His 
hon. and learned Friend had exposed 
the curious inconsistency in the action of 
the Local Government Board in suspend- 
ing the Dungarvan Board of Guardians 
upon the ground of financial laxity, and 
in their censure of the Longford Board 
of Guardians on the ground that the 
Board was financially too strict. He 
imagined it was rather hard for one of 
these unfortunate members to strike a 
golden mean. Surely in the case of the 
Dungarvan Board nothing would have 
been easier, if they had acted corruptly, 
than to take one or other of the courses 
indicated by his hon. and learned Friend. 
Either the Guardians could have been 
prosecuted for an act of fraud, or else 
the Auditor of the Local Government 
Board could have surcharged the indi- 
vidual Guardians concerned in the act 
of maladministration or fraud. But the 
extreme and despotic course which was 
always most in favour with the Depart- 
ments of the State in Ireland was 
adopted. The Government did not 
choose to take the course which would 
hit the guilty parties, but to take a course 
which would punish the innocent as well 
as the guilty. They suspended the 
whole Board for the act of a few, and, 
therefore, deprived the ratepayers of the 
Union of the valuable benefit of elective 
Local Government. In the case of the 
Longford Board the case was more 
extraordinary still. The Longford 
Board had been in the habit of paying 
6d. in the £ for the collection of the 
rates, and they came to the conclusion 
that the collection of the rates—in fact, 
they had tenders from competent men 
to collect the rates for 2d. and 3d. in the 
£—ought to be made for less. They ap- 
pealed to the Local Government Board, 
who said—* No ; although you can get a 
man with good security to collect these 
rates for less, you must continue to pay 6d. 
in the £ whether you like it or not.” He 
maintained very strongly that the Long- 
ford Guardians had a perfect right to 
have the rates collected for the cheapest 
practical sum, and that the Local Go- 
vernment Board were, by their action, 
insisting upon the imposition of a fraud 
upon the ratepayers of the Longford 
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Union. Now, he had lately had occasion 
to refer to the Local Government Board 
on a matter connected with the public 
health of the City of Dublin. The 
Governors of Sir Peter Dunne’s Hospital 
in the city erected a new wing, which 
they proposed to set apart for cases of 
infectious diseases. The wing was 
erected in close proximity to a populous 
court, and the proposal to use this new 
wing spread alarm and terror amongst 
the people inhabiting the court. He 
visited the court himself, and noticed 
that the windows of the ward to be used 
for fevers and other infectious diseases 
were far nearer to the doors and windows 
of the houses in the court than the hon. 
and learned Solicitor General for Ireland 
was to him at that moment. The 
Municipality went to the Local Govern- 
ment Board, and saw the capable, and 
courteous, and genial Commissioner, 
Mr. George Morris. He asked the 
Local Government Board, through this 
gentleman, to take some steps which 
would prevent the use of the wing for 
the purpose he had specified. The 
Commissioner said the Board would re- 
fer to their legal agent, and on reference 
to that gentloman they reported to him 
(Mr. Sexton) that they had no power to 
do what was desired. Now the Muni- 
cipality of Dublin had no power, indeed 
they found themselves controlled in the 
most ridiculous way in regard to matters 
of public interest and importance. The 
Municipality had no power, and the 
Local Government Board said that they 
had no power. The Governors of a 
hospital were absolutely going to set up 
a wing for fever and other infectious 
diseases in a court inhabited by hundreds 
of people, and where it might have the 
effect of submitting the city toa terrible 
epidemic. The Governors had, however, 
given the assurance that the wing should 
not be used for the purpose originally 
contemplated. He was thankful to the 
Governors for that assurance, but the 
en of Dublin had certainly nothing 
to thank the Government for. An ap- 
peal was lately made to the Local Go- 
vernment Board upon another question. 
A gentleman— Dr. Panter—died of 
poison in one of the hospitals maintained 
by the Government in Dublin. A 
medical student had to give a patient 
about midnight some bromide of pot- 
assium for the purpose of producin 

sleep, and he had to go from one hospital 
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to the other for the purpose of adminis- 
tering the draught. There was no 
pharmacy chest in the hospital where the 
tient was lying, but the medical stu- 
ent had to bring the draught from 
another hospital in the city. The 
student had two bottles in his posses- 
sion. One of the bottles contained the 
draught which he was to give to induce 
sleep, and the other contained a solu- 
tion of morphia to be used as a —— 
dermic injection in another case. The 
medical student gave the wrong bottle 
to the nurse; the patient took the 
draught and died in a few hours. At 
the inquest the jury returned the very 
curious verdict of ‘‘death from poison 
taken from misadventure,”’ which, to the 
ordinary reader, seemed to infer that it 
was the act of the patient himself, and 
not the act of the medical student and 
the nurse. Ofcourse, what happened in 
the case of Dr. Panter might happen in 
the case of any otherman. The Public 
Health Committee appealed to the Local 
Government Board to make inquiries, 
because they were entitled to an assur- 
ance that precautions would be taken 
that such a misadventure should not 
occur again. He hoped his hon. Friends 
would join with him on that occasion in 
insisting upon the Government giving 
them some assurance that the inquiry 
asked for by the Public Health Com- 
mittee would be held by the Local Go- 
vernment Board. The public ought to 
be certain that the hospitals, which cost 
so much money, and were maintained at 
the public expense, would be conducted 
in a manner which would render the 
occurrence of such misadventures im- 
possible. 

Coronet NOLAN (Galway,N.) said, he 
desired to join his protest to that of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Member 
for North Longford (Mr. T. M. Healy), 
and the right hon. Gentleman the Lord 
Mayor of Dublin (Mr. Sexton), against 
the action of the Government in respect 
to the Ballinasloe Board of Guardians. 
He thought the appointment of Vice 
Guardians in the place of elected Guar- 
dians had lasted too long there. He 
was not altogether adverse to appointing 
Vice Guardians where unions were 
totally incapable of managing their own 
affairs, but at no time had there been 
more than four or five of such unions. 
In a case like that of the extremely 
poor Union of Swineford, he was not at 
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all indisposed to the Government step- 
ping in, but he thought if they did 
they ought to give some assistance to the 
rates. But in no case did he think the 
suspension of a Board ought to last 
more than a month. The important 
subject of outdoor relief had been 
raised, and the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Member for North Longford 
had said it would be a very good thing 
if indoor relief in Ireland was prac- 
tically abolished. He thought it would 
be a good thing if it was practicable, 
and, having some experience of Poor 
Law administration, he rather thought 
it was practicable. At any rate, the 
Local Government Board might take 
some steps in that direction. If an eco- 
nomical system was desired in Ireland, 
they must have either indoor relief 
altogether, or outdoor relief altogether. 
The double system was very expensive ; 
at the same time he did not think they 
could ever get rid of out door relief in 
Ireland without causing enormous suffer- 
ing to the aged poor, who were unable 
to earn their livelihood. Of course out- 
door relief could be greatly abused. 
In the Tuam Union, with which he was 
connected, there was no abuse of the 
system, but the fact was owing to the 
great vigilance of the Guardians. If 
they had a workhouse they must have a 
master and matron, and they must have a 
clerk of the union, who must be a man 
possessing considerable knowledge on 
certain points of law, and to whom, 
therefore, a good salary must be paid, 
There were all the superannuation 
allowances to be taken into considera- 
tion, so that the establishment of a 
workhouse system was an extremely 
expensive matter. When it was said, as 
he knew it had been said, that an indoor 
pauper could be maintained for 3s. 4d., 
it was altogether illusory. If the 
unions could be broken up there might 
be a great cheapening of the poor rate 
throughout the country. Ofcourse some 
provision would have to be made for 
orphans and aged persons. In other 
countries such persons were attended 
to by charitable institutions. Indivi- 
dual Members could not be expected to 
elaborate schemes which would totally 
change the Poor Law system in Ireland, 
but the Government might doso. The 
present was a very proper time for such 
a change to be made, because at pre- 
sent there was scarcely anybody in the 
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workhouses except the habitual paupers. 
Of course, in any new scheme by which 
the number of workhouses was reduced, 
it was absolutely necessary that vested 
interests should not be interfered with. 
For instance, the present masters of 
workhouses would have to be compen- 
sated. Another point he had to draw 
the attention of the Committee to was the 
present overloading of the Poor Law 
system. Why the registration of 
voters should be connected with the 
Poor Law he could not understand. 
He would like to know what supervision 
was exercised over the work of the clerks 
in this Department? The Committee 
were asked to vote a considerable sum 
of money for extra clerks in Dublin, 
and, so far as he could see, the result 
of their employment was simply to put 
the Local Authorities to additional ex- 
pense in answering their communica- 
tions. This was not a condition of 
things that was created all at once, and 
subjected to the criticism of Parliament. 
It grew, and unfortunately there was 
no means by which the growth could 
be watched and checked. There was 
another point he wished to put to the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary. 
It was understood that a large sum of 
money was to be allotted in England in 
aid of the local rates, but only a very 
small sum was to be allotted in Ireland. 
Now, the present Vote not only dealt 
with the administration of the Poor Law 
in Ireland, but also with the adminis- 
tration by the Grand Juries, and he was 
anxious to know how far the Local Go- 
vernment Board would have power to 
allot this money to the different unions. 
He was told that the greater portion of 
the grant would be received in the 
course of the ensuing financial year; 
but very possibly a portion of it would 
be received before Parliament re-assem- 
bled next Session. He believed that 
certain poor unions had remonstrated 
as to the mode in whieh it was proposed 
to allot the grant, on the ground that 
that portion of it which was to be 
allotted in the relief of the poor rates, 
in accordance with the Returns which 
had been presented, would not fairly 
represent the claims of the Poor Law 
districts. One of their contentions was 
that a larger proportion of the grant 
ought to be given to localities where the 
rates were regularly paid without dis- 
pute than where they were squeezed 
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down to the lowest possible point. He 
thought it was of the utmost importance 
that early information should be given 
as to the way in which it was ce eee 
to carry out the allotment by the 
Government Board. He presumed that 
the duty of allotting it would be en- 
trusted to the Local Government Board, 
and that they would have the power of 
regulating the apportionment. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Will the hon. 
and gallant Member allow me to ex- 
plain? The allotment of the grant will 
not rest with the Local Government 
Board at all, but it will be made in ac- 
cordance with the Act of Parliament. It 
is possible that, in the first instance, 
there will be a provisional allotment. 

Coronet NOLAN said, he understood 
from the statement of the right hon. 
Gentleman that there would be a pro- 
visional allotment during the next three 
or four months. He had no wish to 
do anything to interfere with the 
provisional allotment of the money, 
but the question as to the prin- 
ciple on which it was to be allotted 
permanently later on would be another 
matter. There was a further point 
which he thought required attention at 
the hands of the Local Government 
Board, and that was the audit of the 
accounts of the treasurers and secretaries 
of the Grand Juries. He referred to 
Item C of the present Estimate, which 
hon. Members would find at page 199. 
He wished to know upon what principle 
the accounts were audited? The audit 
of the Poor Law accounts was a very 
effectual one. Not only was it effec- 
tual, but there were complaints that 
the auditors were even too stringent 
in the discharge of their duties. There 
was no such complaint in regard to 
the county accounts. In England the 
auditors were appointed by the rate- 
payers, but in Ireland they were ap- 
pointed by the Sheriff, with the result 
that the accounts were audited upon a 
much more lax principle than corre- 
sponding accounts in England. Nor 
had the ratepayers any remedy. They 
had no voice in the appointment of the 
auditors, and had no control over the 
audit itself. The auditors themselves 
were paid a large sum of money, and if 
their audit was condu upon an im- 
proper principle there wasnoredrees. He 
thought it was essential tothe interesis 


of the ratepayers that the auditors 
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should be properly looked after, and he | 


was anxious to learn from the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary 
what the system was upon which the 
county accounts were audited. He be- 
lieved there was a book published 
every six months, which was supposed 
to give an account of the county ex- 
penditure, but it was prepared in such 
& manner as to be altogether unintel- 
ligible. He thought it was the duty of 
the Local Government Board to look 
after the way in which the money was 
spent, and to see that it was spent in 
accordance with the requirements of 
each county without undue extrava- 
gance. He had never, so far, seen a 
remark from an auditor which would 
imply that there had been an extrava- 
gant expenditure, and he, therefore, 
maintained that the auditors ought to 
be very strictly looked after by the right 
hon. Gentleman, either in his capacity 
of Chief Secretary or President of the 
Local Government Board, in order to 
see that they audited the county 
accounts in the most satisfactory and 
thorough manner. The salaries of the 
auditors were extremely high, and as 
the position entitled the holder to a pen- 
sion on ceasing to officiate, it was gene- 
rally held by persons of high standing. 
Indeed, if the patronage now exercised 
in the bestowal of the office were got rid 
of, he believed it was quite possible to 
get the work done better, and for one- 
half of the money. He was of opinion 
that this was a matter whieh the Local 
Government Board should be required 
to look after, in order to provide that 
the appointment of auditors should be 
properly made. There had been con- 
stant changes in regard to the staff 
entrusted with the management of 
county affairs, and it must not be for- 
gotten that whenever an office was 
abolished compensation had to be made. 
In some places the county cess was much 
higher than the union rate, and in the 
interests of the ratepayers it was most 
desirable that the expenditure should 
be kept as low as possible. In England 
it was not unfrequently the custom for 
the Auditor General to criticize even 
the acts of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment when he came to the conclu- 
sion that they were spending money 
in an irregular manner. Nothing 
of the kind was done in Ireland. There 
was another point to which he desired 
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to call the attention of the right hon. 
Gentleman. There was a long-standing 
complaint in Ireland as to the mode in 
which extra constables were employed 
in some of the Irish counties, and 
charged upon the cesspayers. Although 
extra constables were allotted to a 
county, it not infrequently happened 
that the normal Constabulary Force of 
the county was beneath its full number. 
It was, therefore, felt to be a grievance 
that the county should not only pay its 
full quota for the Constabulary that be- 
longed to it, but that it was required to 
pay for anextra body of men, who would 
not be required if the force was main- 
tained upon its proper footing. It cer- 
tainly appeared ridiculous and grossly 
unfair that in such a case a charge for 
extra constables should be made. He 
thought the auditor ought to be in- 
structed to look after the matter, and, at 
any rate, express an opinion upon it. 
At the present moment it was extremely 
difficult to get at the facts. The Go- 
verament shielded themselves behind 
the plea that they had no information, 
even in regard to the books relat- 
ing to the county accounts, which 
were published every six months. 
They said they were not Government 
books, and, therefore, the only way 
of obtaining information in regard to 
them was to require the auditors to draw 
attention to the matter in their reports. 
It was certainly, in his opinion, a matter 
that required to be looked afer. It was 
no answer to say that the law would 
probably be altered before long. For 
the last 14 years it had been uni- 
versally admitted that the Grand Jury 
system in lreland was very bad; and 
when any complaint had been made, 
they were told that it was impossible 
for anybody to defend the system, but 
they must wait until the Government 
were able to introduce a reforming Bill. 
Nevertheless, no reform had been 
brought about, and the defects of the 
system were worse than ever. He, 
therefore, thought that anyone who 
oceupied a responsible position in Ire- 
land ought to take the matter in hand, 
instead of leaving it to be dealt with by 
the Secretary to the Treasury. The 
work which the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury had to do in connection with Eng- 
land and Scotland was quite enough, 
without supposing him to be master of 
everything financial that happened in 
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Ireland. There ought to be some official ' 
of the Government responsible who was 
more specially connected with Ireland. 
He believed that if attention were 
directed to the extravagance of the ex- 
penditurein Ireland, both in connection 
with Imperial and local matters, a great 
benefit would be conferred upon the 
Irish people. At the present moment 
there was an extravagant waste of 
the public money, and everything done 
was badly mismanaged. He trusted 
that next Session they would be told 
that a greater check had been imposed 
on the public expenditure than that 
which now existed, and he hoped to 
have from the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary some assurance that he 
would carefully consider the matter. 
Mr. MAC NEILL (Donegal, 8.) said, 
he desired to express his concurrence in 
the views of the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber for North Galway (Colonel Nolan) 
in reference to the mode in which the 
Local Government Board administered 
the duties of their office. The attack 
which the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
had made upon the Board was me 4 
justified by the facts of the case. He 
believed that hitherto they had persist- 
ently set public opinion in Ireland at 
defiance, and had pursued an arbitrary 
course of action which was highly detri- 
mental to the interests of the ratepayers. 
The hon. and gallant Member had ad- 
verted to several cases in which the 
Board had taken a high-handed and 
objectionable course, and he (Mr. 
Mac Neill) proposed now to bring before 
the Committee an instanceequally glaring 
in relation to a case in which the Local 
Government Board had not interfered, 
although their interference was impera- 
tively demanded. His contention was 
that the Board invariably interfered 
where their interference was not called 
for, and that they remained inactive 
and supine where they ought to 
interfere. The matter to which 
he desired to draw attention was a case 
which he had been prevented from bring- 
ing under the notice of public opinion in 
England by the action of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary. Before 
he went into the merits of the case itself, 
he should like to explain to English 
Members how impossible it was for them 
to understand the action of the Local 
Government Board in Ireland. The 
term ‘‘ Local Government Board” was 
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in itself simply a euphemistic expression, 
signifying the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary himself. The right hon. 
Gentleman dominated the Board, and 
the Board in turn dominated the Poor 
Law Guardians. As the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary acted as 
the head of the Local Government Board, 
he was, therefore, responsible to the 
House of Commons for the acts of the 
Board: Like all other Public Bodies in 
Ireland, the Local Government Board 
were full of paraphernalia and cireum- 
stance, and did everything under a 
big flat-faced seal, bearing the arms of 
the Office, the only addition required 
being the motto, ‘‘ We have done those 
things we ought not to have done, and 
have left undone those things which we 
ought to have done.” The instance he 
desired to mention was one in which a 
portion of his own constituents had, by 
the action of the Board, been deprived 
of their Constitutional rights, and the 
evil had occurred through the non-inter- 
vention of the Local Government Board 
in the action of the South Donegal Board 
of Guardians. It was certainly a case 
in which it was the duty of the Board to 
have interfered, seeing that the action of 
the Board of Guardians amounted to a 
positive scandal to civilization. There 
was a widespread conviction that the 
Local Government Board did not mete 
out the same measure of justice to the 
localities in which there was a strong 
National feeling as to others in which 
the Nationalists were in aminority. On 
the contrary, a feeling of hostility to 
the Nationalists was carefully encour- 
aged and nurtured, and this feeling 
could not have been more strongly exem- 
plified than in a case to which he had 
already called the attention of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary— 
namely, the action of the Board of Guar- 
dians of the South Donegal Union. The 
Protestant majority of that Board during 
the past five years had systematically 
appointed Protestants to positions which 
ought to be held by Catholics. He had 
put a Question to the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary on the subject 
as to the reason of the non-interference 
of the Local Government Board, but he 
had failed to receive a satisfactory reply. 
The circumstances had been repeatedly 
brought under the notice of the Local 
Government Board, but there had been 
no attempt to interfere with the action 
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of the Protestant majority of the Guar- 
dians who, as magistrates, held an ez- 
officio position at the Board. The Guar- 
dians, had the control of Donegal Work- 
house and while they were Protestants 
99 per cent of the children in the work- 
house were Roman Catholics, These 
children, by the mode of procedure 
adopted by the Board of Guardians, 
had been entirely deprived of religious 
instruction. One of the items con- 
tained in the Vote was the salary of 
the schoolmistress of this workhouse. 
On three occasions during the last five 
years there had been a vacancy in the 

ost of schoolmistress, and three times, 
in the teeth of the representations and 
views of the elected Guardians, a Pro- 
testant schoolmistress had been ap- 
pointed by the Protestant ex officio 
Guardians. The children, consequently, 
were left entirely without religious in- 
struction, and he could not conceive a 
more degrading or more shocking thing, 
having regard to the interests of society 
at large and the future prospects of the 
children themselves, than that pauper 
children should be brought up without 
religious instruction. A more gross and 
wanton act of arbitrary power could not 
be imagined than to deprive persons 
who happened to belong to another 
creed of the means of obtaining reli- 
gious instruction. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chief Secretary had admitted 
the facts of the case; but, although he 
deprecated the action of the South Done- 
gal Board of Guardians, he would not 
direct the Local Government Board to 
interfere, and had allowed the scandal 
to continue. Another Question he had 
put to the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary and the hon. and 
learned Solicitor General for Ireland 
a few weeks ago also remained un- 
answered—namely, what steps would 
be taken on the part of the Govern- 
ment to push on the scheme of railway 


and fishery development promised for | 
next year, seeing that the potato crop , 
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answered the Questions put to him. He 
always treated the Irish Members with 
courtesy. That was not always the case 
with the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary, and in this instance the Ques- 
tion was so large and so long that the 
right hon. Gentleman economized his 
own time and that of the House by not 
answering it at all. The consequence 
was that no reply on the part of Her 
Majesty’s Government appeared in the 
English journals, where it was most de- 
sirable that it should have appeared ; 
and, so far as Ireland was concerned, 
the people of that country knew all 
about it a great deal better than the 
right hon. Gentleman did. The ques- 
tion of the appointments by the Protes- 
tant majority of the South Donegal 
Union had been repeatedly brought 
under the attention of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary. He 
himself had asked the right hon. Gen- 
tleman whether the Roman Catholic 
priest of the district, at the suggestion 
of the Bishop of the diocese, had not 
resigned his position on the ground that 
he was utterly unable to give religious 
instruction to the children in the work- 
house? He had further asked the right 
hon. Gentleman whether the Local Go- 
vernment Board had not power, under 
the circumstances, to dissolve the Board 
of Guardians, and if they proposed to 
take any, and, if so, what, means of 
doing so? All the right hon. Gentle- 
man did was to give an expression of 
his regret and sympathy? He (Mr. 
Mac Neill) presumed that it would have 
been far too cruel a kindness to sup- 
press the Board of Guardians. Why? 
Was it because they were engaged 
in keeping up the worst and most 
bitter passions of mankind? He knew 
that the Roman Catholics of Donegal 
entertained a strong sense of the wrong 
and injustice which had been inflicted. 


: Instead of receiving censure, the Guar- 


dians had been patted on the back. It 
could not be said that the Local Govern- 


had failed, and the small farmers of the , ment Board had no power to check their 
county of Donegal had nothing to de-| own creatures, who, at the end of the 
pend upon for subsistence except a/ 19th century, were guilty of such fla- 
scanty crop of oats? He had put the} grant religious intolerance and persecu- 
Question succinctly, both to the right| tion. He did not complain of useless ex- 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary and | penditure, but of the way in which the 


to the hon. and learned Solicitor General | 
He had certainly no com- | 


for Ireland. 


plaint to make as to the mode in which 
the hon. and learned Solicitor General 


Mr. Mac Neill 


money of the people was used in sup- 
pressing and degrading all the instincts 
of liberty—and then, because through 
some accidental circumstance the power 
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of the Board of Guardians was vested in 
a small minority, allowing that minority 
to use their power for political purposes. 
That was the case in Donegal at this 
moment. He wished the Committee 
clearly to understand that for the last 
five years the Donegal Workhouse, 
the most Catholic place in the Empire, 
through the action of a party who were 
simply the nominees of the Government, 
and who could be removed by the Chief 
Secretary by a stroke of the pen, had 
been prevented from giving religious 
instruction to the pauper inmates. The 
persons who were responsible for this 
state of things were the Local Govern- 
ment Board, of which the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary was the 
ex officio President. As head of the Irish 
Government, the right hon. Gentleman 
possessed absolute control and could put 
matters right if he chose; instead of 
which he said, with a shrug of the 
shoulders, that he would be only too 
delighted to interfere if he possessed 
the power. 

Mr. MURPHY (Dublin, St. Pa- 
trick’s) said, he joined with his hon. 
Friend in protesting against the high- 
handed proceedings of tne Local Govern- 
ment Board in dealing with the elected 
Members of the Board of Guardians in 
Ireland. Tae Local Government Board 
possessed great power over Boards of 
Guardians through the use of ‘ sealed 
orders;” and their auditors had the 
power of surcharging members of the 
Boards who might sign the cheques with 
any improper expenditure; he therefore 
did not think they were justified in 
taking the extreme step of superseding 
a Board of Guardians altogether, and 
of sending down stipendiary Guardians 
to replace them, except in the very last 
resort, and in cases where the Unions 
were left derelict by the local Boards. 
Unfortunately, the Boards of Guardians 
which had been singled out recently 
for the exercise of these powers were 
Boards on which the popular or Na- 
tionalist representatives had secured 
working majorities, and the action of 
the Local Government Board was not 
free from the suspicion that on this 
account they had been attacked and 
trifling irregularities made the excuse 
for ym them. He had not 
risen, however, for the purpose of ad- 
dressing the Committee on tho subject, 
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because, while he thought that the pro- 
ceedings of the Local Government Board 
had been wrong in those respects, the 
central authority of local government in 
Ireland had various useful functions to 
perform in directing and assisting the 
Local Bodies in various ways, with a 
view of obtaining efficiency of adminis- 
tration and uniformity of practice. His 
complaint against the Board was that it 
did not in ali cases exercise its powers 
and duties properly in regard to the 
loca] questions with which it had to 
deal. As an illustration he would men- 
tion the unsatisfactory manner in which 
the Board had exercised its powers 
under the Labourers’ Cottages Act. 
The labourers’ cottages were erected, as 
the House was aware, under the orders 
of the Irish Privy Council, obtained by 
the different Unions. The proceedings 
were altogether novel, and the works 
were carried out, in a great part of the 
country, in a good many places where 
it was not easy to obtain proper pro- 
fessional architectural advice or compe- 
tent builders to carry out the building of 
the cottages. It was, therefore, a case in 
which he thought the Local Government 
Board might have stepped in with great 
propriety, in order to assist the local 
Boards of Guardians in having the work 
carried out economically, in the best 
possible manner, and with some degree 
of uniformity. The Local Government 
Board had an engineering Inspector at 
a salary of £700 a-year, and two assist- 
ant engineering Inspectors at £300 
a-year each ; and he thought the Board 
ought to have directed those officers to 
prepare type, plans, and general instruc- 
tions for the use of the Boards of Guar- 
dians, and see that the work was pro- 
perly carried out, in order that the 
money that was advanced for the erec- 
tion of labourers’ cottages might not be 
wasted. He had some personal know- 
ledge of the way in which the work had 
been carried out in particular districts. 
It was not to be supposed that there 
were persons in the outlying districts of 
Ireland who had personal knowledge or 
were able to get professional assistance 
in regard to the construction of these 
cottages, and it was, therefore, desirable 
that the Local Government Board should 
intervene in order that the buildings 
might be erected in a suitable and satis- 
factory manner. It must not be for- 
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gotten that the expense would be a 
serious charge upon the ratepayers of 
the district. He would mention one 
case, by way of illustration, which had 
occurred recently, where he saw huge 
stones of 2 cwt. or 3 ewt. had been 
placed on the roof to keep it from being 
blown off the house. It was much 
to be regretted that such a state of 
things should exist, when the Local Go- 
vernment Board were at hand to lay 
down proper plans with the engineering 
assistance they had at their command. 
The Board should see that proper speci- 
fications were prepared, and that proper 

ersons were selected to carry them out. 

e thought that in every case in which 
an application was made for the erection 
of these buildings the Local Government 
Board should send down an Inspector to 
see that some uniform plan was adopted, 
and insist on having the work let to 
competent contractors, and properly com- 
pleted before sanctioning the payments. 
Another question arose in regard to the 
administration of the Contagious Dis- 
eases (Animals) Act. It was well known 
that Dublin was the great cattle market 
of Ireland, and that three-fourths of 
the cattle imported had to pass over the 
Dublin quays. During the last 12 
months the administration of the Con- 
tagious Diseases (Animals) Act had 
assumed formidable dimensions in 
Dublin. One of the provisions of the 
Act was, that not only were all cattle 
that were diseased to be slaughtered, 
but that cattle which were brought into 
contact with them should be slaughtered 
also. This regulation had imposed upon 
the people of Dublin an expenditure of 
at least from £18,000 to £20,000 a-year, 
and it was felt to be a great burden on 
the Dublin Unions. 

Taz CHAIRMAN: I fail to see how 
the remarks of the hon. Member are 
connected with Vote now before the 
Committee. Will the hon. Member 
point out the connection ? 

Mr. MURPHY said, he thought it 
would be regular, seeing that the right 
hon.Gentleman the Chief Secretary tothe 
Lord Lieutenant was also Head of the 
Local Government Board. 

Coronet NOLAN speaking to the 

oint of Order, said, that there were 
individuals whose salaries were in- 
cluded in the Vote who certainly received 
their remuneration under the Contagious 
Diseases (Animals) Act. 


Mr. Murphy 
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Tue CHAIRMAN said, the question 
then ought to have been raised under 
the Vote for the Chief Secretary. 

Mz.A.J. BALFOUR said, thatthe pay- 
ments certainly came under the head 
of the Chief Secretary’s Department. 

Mr. MURPHY said, he regretted 
that he was unable, through the Forms 
of the House, to call attention to this 
very important matter. He would, 
under the circumstances, defer what he 
had intended to say until the Report of 
Committee of Supply was brought up. 

Mr. W. A. MACDONALD (Queen’s 
Co., Ossory) said, he wished to call 
attention to the circumstances under 
which the Local Government had sus- 
pended the elected Guardians of the 
Athy Union and replaced them by 
Vice Guardians sent down from quite a 
different part of the country who did 
not possess the confidence of the people 
of the district. In England, the Poor 
Law Guardians had considerable powers 
in regard to the granting of outdoor relief, 
but in Ireland that power was extremely 
restricted. There seemed to be an 
entire want of trust in the Irish 
Guardians, and certainly that appeared 
to be the case in reference to the 
Guardians of the Athy Union. He 
believed that the Vice Guardians in this 
case came from the Province of Oon- 
naught—quite a different part of the 
country. As they had brought their 
wives and families with them, and taken 
up their abodes there, it was evident that 
they expected to be very comfortable, 
and to remain undisturbed for a consider- 
able period. In the meantime the rate- 
payers were deprived of representation. 
Of course great dissatisfaction was felt, 
and he was told that there was likely to 
be a strike against the rate by the Vice 
Guardians. The purpose, however, for 
which he had risen was to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary how 
long this state of things was to go on? 
A question, however, was asked the other 
day by the hon. Member for South Kil- 
dare (Mr. Leahy), whetherthe present 
condition of affairs would come to 
an end in March, and the newly- 
elected Guardians be allowed to take the 
place of the Vice Guardians, and the 
reply of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary was that the matter 
was under his consideration, and that 
there had been communications upon 
the subject. He (Mr. W. A. Macdonald) 
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thought he should be wanting in his 
duty to his constituents, and, indeed, to 
the people of Ireland generally, if he 
did not press for an answer to the 


question. He wished to know how long 
a state of things which involved taxa- 
tion without representation was to con- 
tinue; and whether the right hon. 
Gentleman was really anxious to pre- 
serve the peace and order of the district, 
because he was quite sure, from what 
he saw when he was there in September, 
there was a strong feeling of dissatis- 
faction. This feeling would be altogether 
allayed if, next March, when the new 
Guardians were elected, the Vice Guar- 
dians were removed and the ordinary 
mode of Government restored to the 
Union. 

Taz CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour) (Manches- 
ter, E.) said, the hon. Gentleman who 
had just sat down had put a question in 
reference to the suspension of the Guar- 
dians of the Athy Union and their re- 
placement by Vice Guardians, but that 
question had already been answered by 
his hon. and learned Friend the Solicitor 
General for Ireland (Mr. Madden) at a 
time when he (Mr. A. J. Balfour) was 
unable to be present. He was extremely 
anxious that the elected Guardians 
should be restored, and this he antici- 
pated would have been done before had 
there not been some attempt to obstruct 
the Vice Guardians in the execution of 
their duty. The hon. Member for South 
Donegal (Mr. Mac Neill) had asked a 
question about the appointments in con- 
nection with the South Donegal Work- 
house, and he had asked that the Local 
Government Board should reconsider 
the action they had taken in the matter 
in regard to the course pursued now by 
the Guardians, for some years, in refer- 
ence to the appointment of teachers. He 
had never attempted, nor had any of his 
Predecessors attempted, to defend the 
action which the Donegal Guardians had 
taken, and he had asked them to recon- 
sider the course they were now pursuing 
with regard to the selection of a Roman 
Catholic teacher. It must, however, be 
remembered that it was not in every 
case in which the Local Government 
Board objected to the action of the 
Guardians that they had the legal power 
to interfere. The hon. Gentleman told 
them that they had power to dissolve 


oards of Guardians, and that they in- 
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variably exercised their power whenever 
the Board of Guardians they were deal- 
ing with had a majority of Nationalists 
upon it. [An hon. Memper: Quite 
true.] On the other hand, it was stated 
that they were unduly lax when they 
were dealing with Local Authorities of 
another complexion. He could assure 
the hon. Gentleman that he was quite 
mistaken. He would come to the ques- 
tion of the action taken in regard to 
other Boards directly; but in regard 
to the Donegal Board of Guardians, 
the Local Government Board would not 
have been merely straining their powers, 
but overstepping them altogether, had 
they taken power to dissolve the Guar- 
dians in reference to the selection of this 
teacher. 

Mr. MAO NEILL: Why so? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, they would 
have been overstepping their powers, 
because the Local Government had not 
been formed for any such purpose. The 
Donegal Guardians, in this matter, 
were exercising a discretion vested in 
them by jaw. The hon. and gallant 
Member for North Galway (Colonel 
Nolan) had raised the question of the 
auditing of county accounts; all he (Mr. 
A. J. Balfour) had to say was that it 
would be foreign to any duties imposed 
in England or Ireland to revise the 
action of County Authorities in such 
matters, or to criticize the propriety of 
their proceedings. 

Coronet NOLAN said, that his re- 
—_— had reference to the salaries 
paid. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, the auditor 
was never allowed to revise the policy 
of the County Authorities. He had 
always been in favour of the strictest 
system of auditing the accounts of Local 
Authorities, and if he had any authority 
in the matter in any question where 
legislation was involved, he would en- 
deavour to make the auditing of local 
accounts more stringent. Under the 
existing system, however, he feared that 
he was unable to do anything in the 
direction indicated, although he sym- 
pathized with the general spirit of the 
criticism which had been made. His 
hon. Friend the Member for South 
Antrim (Mr. Macartney) had put two 
questions to him. The first referred to 
the action of the Local Government 
Board in reference tothe Gorton Union, 
and in that case he believed that the 
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Local Government Board Inspector was 
of opinion that amalgamation was de- 
sirable. The Guardians themselves 
were originally unanimously in favour 
of amalgamation, and for some years 
had passed resolutions in that direction. 
His own view had always been in favour 
of the amalgamation of Unions in Ire- 
land wherever possible, but he had de- 
ferred coming to a decision on that 
question until he was able to go to Ire- 
land and see those who were more par- 
ticularly connected with it. He was 
informed that at the last meeting of 
the Board of Guardians the unani- 
mity which had hitherto prevailed was 
not so great, and the majority showed a 
considerable falling off. His hon. Friend 
also wished that the Local Government 
Board would exercise the powers vested 
in them by the Act of Parliament in 
reference to the erection of labourers’ 
cottages. The initiative rested with the 
Boards of Guardians. His hon. Friend 
said that in Ulster the Boards of Guar- 
dians had been slow to act, and he, there- 
fore, desired that the Local Government 
Board should send down Inspectors to 
act behind the Local Authorities. He 
would not say that the appeal of his 
hon. Friend was not one that deserved 
careful consideration. He was inclined 
to think that it did, but he agreed with 
the view expressed by the hon. and 
learned Member for North Longford 
(Mr. T. M. Healy) that it was a mat- 
ter of doubt whether they ought to 
interfere with the action of the Boards 
of Guardians. He wished to point out 
that the course pursued by hon. Mem- 
bers below the Gangway opposite was 
two-sided. Whenever they approved of 
the action of the Local Authorities they 
desired the Local Government Board to 
exercise their full powers, but whenever 
they disapproved of that action they 
complained of the Local Government 
Board, because they supported the ac- 
tion of the Local Authorities. He 
would now pass on to the observations 
of the right hon. Member for West 
Belfast and Lord Mayor of Dublin (Mr. 
Sexton). In regard to the case of Mr. 
Welsh, who had acted in a magisterial 
capacity while performing the duties of 
Vice Guardian, he might point out that 
his gentleman had acted with the single 
desire of maintaining the public peace at 
atime when there was no other magis- 
trate on the spot. He(Mr. A. J. Balfour) 


Mr. A. J. Balfour 
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was, however, prepared to give his as- 
sent to the general proposition which 
had been laid down—that unless very 
exceptional circumstances arose it was 
undesirable that any gentleman who 
was intrusted with the difficult func- 
tions of Vice Guardian should add to 
them any other duties which should 
bring him into conflict with the public. 
Reference had been made to the case of 
a patient poisoned in a hospital. He 
should not like to give a conclusive 
opinion on the point without first making 
an investigation, but it appeared to him 
that it was not a casein which the Local 
Government Board could be properly 
called upon to interfere. The right 
hon. Member for West Belfast had, 
he understood, made representations on 
the subject, and his representations 
were successful. 

Mr. SEXTON said, that the same 
thing might happen to-morrow. What 
he desired was that the Irish Local 
Government Board should do what the 
English Local Government Board had 
done—namely, issue a Memorandum 
upon the subject. 

Mr. A. BALFOUR said, he 
gathered that the opinion of the legal 
advisers of the Local Government Board 
in Ireland was that under the Irish 
Statute the Board had no power to 
issue such a Memorandum. If 
there was any doubt as to the accuracy 
of that decision he was perfectly ready 
to have the matter carefully looked into. 
He was not himself a lawyer, but he 
feared that nothing but legislation would 
remedy the evil of which the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Sexton) complained. 
There was no doubt that there had been 
a melancholy accident—to some extent a 
stupid accident—but he did not know 
that any regulation could be laid down 
by the Local Government Board to pre- 
vent such mistakes on the part of medi- 
cal students. A Coroner’s jury had 
inquired into the matter, so that com- 
plete machinery for an investigation 
already existed. 

Mr. SEXTON said, the Coroner’s 
jury confined their inquiry to the cause 
of death. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for North 
Longford had dealt with a good many 
questions connected with the Local Go- 
vornment Board in Ireland. He had laid 
down a general proposition on the pointof 
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outdoorrelief which he(Mr. A.J. Balfour) 
did not wish to discuss at length, but he 
hoped he might be permitted to say a 
few words. e earnestly trusted, in 
the interests of the poorer classes, that 
the hon. and learned Gentleman would 
not use his great influence for the pur- 
pose of rashly encouraging the idea 
that outdoor relief was best suited to 
the necessities of the people. If the 
hon. and learned Gentleman would exa- 
mine the evidence brought before the 
Commission of Inquiry in England as 
to the effects of indiscriminate outdoor 
relief as administered in this country, 
he would find that nothing more 
dangerous to the ultimate interests of 
the people whom he desired to benefit 
could be conceived. With regard to the 
case of Dr. Higgins, the Local Govern- 
ment Board had, with some reluctance, 
allowed him to continue to hold the two 
offices; but if experience should show 
that the duties of both could not 
be properly discharged by the same 
person, he would be required to give up 
one of the appointments. Reference 
had been made to two cases in which 
the Local Government Board had sus- 
pended the elected Guardians and ap- 
pointed stipendiary Guardians—namely, 
the cases of Ballinasloe and Dungarvan 
Unions. 

Mr. SEXTON said, there was also 
the case of Longford Union. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he 
had never heard of that case until it was 
mentioned to the Committee by the right 
hon. Gentleman. The hon. and learned 
Member for North Longford stated 
that the Longford Board of Guardians 
had attempted to cut down the poundage 
or remuneration given out of the rates 
from 6d. to 4d., and that the Local Go- 
vernment Board had suspended the 
Board of Guardians on the ground that 
they were too strict. As the case had 
not come before him, he was unable to 
give the hon. and learned Gentleman any 
account of the action of the Local Go- 
vernment Board in the matter. But of 
this he was quite sure—that the Local 
Government Board were not actuated by 
any desire such asthatattributed to them 
by the right hon. Member for West 
Belfast (Mr. Sexton) to “| up the 
rates. He was satisfied that if the only 
question before the Local Government 
Board was that they could get done for 
4d. that for which 6d. was formerly paid, 
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the Local Government Board would 
have only been too ready to carry out 
the scheme of the Guardians. Of course, 
he accepted the statement which had 
been made in to the matter, but 
he was satisfied that there must be some 
misapprehension as to the action of the 

Government Board. He would 
now say a few words about the cases in 
which the Local Government Board had 
exercised their power and had substituted 
Vice Guardians for the Guardians elected 
by the ratepayers. There were two cases 
of that kind, one in connection with 
Ballinasloe Union and the other with 
the Dungarvan Union. The right hon. 
Gentleman admitted that some of the 
proceedings on the part of the Ballina- 
sloe Board of Guardians had certainly 
been discreditable, and that on more 
than one occasion there was a free fight 
between the various parties on the 
Board. He would not attempt to appor- 
tion the blame, or to raise the question 
whether ex officio or the elected Guar- 
dians were the offending parties. For 
anything he knew to the contrary, it 
might have been the ex oficto Guardians 
or the elected Guardians. There might 
have been discreditable proceedings on 
the part of the ez oficio Guardians that 
were quite as worthy of condemnation 
as discreditable proceedings on the part 
of the elected Guardians. Therefore 
he would not raise the question as to 
who was responsible, but he would 
point out that when the right hon. Gen- 
tleman said there were equally dis- 
creditable proceedings in regard to local 
Bodies in England, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was mistaking the ground on 
which the Local Government Board 
had acted. Nor did he (Mr. A. J. 
Balfour) believe that similar scenes oc- 
curred with a like persistency among 
any Board of Guardians in England, 
although it was possible that some such 
scenes had occurred in connection with 
Vestry meetings. It must, however, be 
recollected that to the Local Government 
Board in Ireland, as in England, there 
was given, by the rigid provisions of 
the Statute, a power of superintendence 
over the Boards of Guardians more ex- 
tensive than the power of any other 
Department over local and subordinate 
Bodies. If the questions at issue were 
tierely whether a particular locality or 
Local Authority had acted decently or 
indecently, the Local Government Board 
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might have washed their hands of the 
questions and left it to the Local Autho- 
rity themselves. If the question was 
merely whether the ratepayers were to 
be mulcted by the misuse of their funds, 
even that, under certain circumstances, 
might be left to be settled by the rate- 
ayers; but the Local Government 
Board had to consider the interests of 
ple who were not ratepayers, as the 
1 Government Board were largely 
given the enormous powers they pos- 
sessed, both in England and Ireland, 
because they had to pay regard to the in- 
terests of the poor of the districts which 
were to be relieved. One natural result— 
indeed the inevitable result—of the suc- 
cession of scenes such as those which 
took place at the meetings of the Ballin- 
asloe Board of Guardians was to show 
that that Body was incapable of trans- 
acting its business, the effect being that 
not only the interests of the taxpayers, 
but also the interests of the poor were 
neglected. The scenes that had occurred 
there were discreditable to local 
government. The same general ob- 
servation applied to the case of the 
Dungarvan Board of Guardians ; in that 
case the Board of Guardians were ap- 
arently guilty of corruption, and not 
ie the firsttime. It would appear that 
the Board of Guardians not merely took 
a contract for bread which was not the 
lowest contract, but they took the higher 
contract from a man who, on a previous 
occasion, had supplied bread so bad that 
the medical officer had to refuse to allow 
it to be used out of consideration for the 
poor under his charge. If, in those cir- 
cumstances, the Local Government Board 
had declined to use the power of supervi- 
sion, it would, in his opinion, have failed 
to discharge the duty imposed upon it by 
law. Therefore the Local Government 
Board refused to continue to the Dun- 
garvan Board of Guardians the power of 
acting. He thought that he had now 
gone through the main questions which 
had been brought before him, and he 
believed hon. Members would do him 
the justice to say that he had not shirked 
any of them. He had endeavoured to 
answer every one of the questions that 
had been raised, and he trusted that his 
answers were satisfactory. 

Mr. HARRIS (Galway, E.) said, he 
had nething to complain of in the man- 
ner in which the right hon. Gentleman 
had answered the queries put to him, 


Mr. A. J. Balfour 
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but a suave and affable manner was a 
very vee, substitute for justice and 
fair play in the administration of the 
law inIreland. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had spoken about the occurrences 
which had taken place at the meetings 
of the Board of Guardians in Ballinasloe. 
Now, he fully admitted that there had 
been some strong language used, and, 
probably, upon two or three occasions 
the Board of Guardians went beyond 
the strict bounds of that propriety which 
the right hon. Gentleman had laid down 
in connection with the conduct of public 
affairs by Boards of Guardians and 
other Public Bodies; but there had not 
been one word used by the Guardians of 
Ballinasloe which was one whit worse 
than that which he had often heard used 
in the Honse of Commons. If the right 
hon. Gentleman would read carefully 
through the debates of that House he 
would find that there was much more 
straightforward, honest, and manly truth- 
fulness in the language of the Ballin- 
asloe Board of Guardians than was 
often heard on the floor of that House. 
There happened to be a contention 
between the elected Guardians and the 
ex officio Guardians, and the result was 
that some strong talk took place, where- 
upon the son of an ez oficio Guardian 
who occupied that position, not because 
he was the choice of the ratepayers, but 
because he happened to be a magistrate, 
struck one of the elected Guardians, a 
gentleman named Bull. He believed 
that was the only occasion upon which 
the two parties came into actual colli- 
sion, and it was certainly the fault of 
the ex oficio Guardian. However, as 
the right hon. Gentleman said, it was 
not a question whether the conduct of 
the ex officio Guardians, or the elected 
Guardians, was worst. That was a 
matter which might be put aside alto- 
gether. The truth of the matter 
was that most of those rows oc- 
curred in consequence of the conduct 
of the Local Government Board itself. 
When the last election took place 
a Nationalist Guardian was put forward 
at the first meeting of the Board on the 
part of the elected Guardians to act as 
Chairman. An ez officio Guaxiian was 
proposed by the other side, and the con- 
test was very close. How did the 
elected Guardians act? They found 
that three of the ex oficio Guardians, 
Mr. Beake, Mr. Hodgson, and another, 
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were not entitled to vote as er officio 
Guardians, but instead of using violent 
language they wrote out a protest and 
handed it to the Clerk of the Board by 
whom it was forwarded to the Local 
Government Board. The protest dis- 
puted the legality of the election of 
Chairmen. What did the Local Govern- 
ment Board do? Ignoring the straits 
in which the Guardians of the Ballin- 
asloe Union were, and the fact that the 
contest was a very bitter one, they with- 
held their decision as to the legality or 
illegality of the election, although it 
ought to have been given at once. In- 
stead of doing that the Local Govern- 
ment Board waited for a fortnight, and 
there wasthen another meeting of the 
Board of Guardians, and, as there was no 
legal authority at the head of the Board, 
every man did his best to hold his own. 
He should like to know why the 
Government remained so long without 
taking action in the matter; and why 
all this cavilling, snivelling, and tinker- 
ing had taken place on the part of the 
Local Government Board? He would 
tell the Committee why it was. It was 
because they knew in their hearts that 
the Nationalists had a majority at the 
Board. He had known the Board of 
Guardians of the Ballinasloe Union for 
30 years, and he ventured to say that 
while it was under the control of the 
Conservative Party there was not a 
Board of Guardians in Ireland, or out 
of Ireland, worse managed. If the 
history of the Board of Guardians of the 
Ballinasloe Union—its conduet in rela- 
tion to the administration of the Poor 
Law, and its mismanagement of the 
funds of the ratepayers—were placed 
before Parliament, he believed there 
would be sufficient facts adduced to 
justify the condemnation of the entire 
Poor Law system in Ireland. In this 
case everything went on amicably, and 
possibly so long as the Tory Party had 
control of the affairs of the Board of 
Guardians, but, as soon as Nationalist 
Guardians were elected, strong language 
was used, a collision occurred between 
the two rival Parties, and everything 
was said to go wrong. That was the 
real state of things in Ballinasloe, 
and when the right hon. Gentleman 
the Ohief Secretary for Ireland got up 
in his place and stated, with the utmost 


calmness and moderation, that there was. 


nothing wrong at all, the right hon. 
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Gentleman was encouraging a system in 
Ireland which was driving the coun 
into what he might call a hell of discord. 
There was not a single part of the 
country under the supervision of the 
Local Government Board, or no Local 
Authorities with which the Board had 
any connection, in which the most strong 
and bitter partizanship was not dis- 
played. In the administration of muni- 
cipal matters he was of opinion that it 
ought to be carried on without any dis- 
play of partizanship at all. Who were 
the members of the Local Government 
Board in Ireland? After all, the right 
hon. Gentleman, although his powers 
were great and his knowledge extensive, 
was unable, seeing the multifarious 
duties he had to perform, to exercise a 
oe amount of supervision. The only 
ifference between the right hon. Gen- 
tleman and his Predecessor in the De- 
partment wassimply this—that whenever 
the Whigs were in Office it was found 
that both the police and all the other 
agencies which were at work in Ireland 
acted as if there were some controlling 
power over them, but as soon as the 
Tories got into power they went reck- 
lessly to work without regard to right 
or justice or anything else. That was 
his experience of the working of the 
municipal institutions in Ireland, and he 
certainly had some experience of their ac- 
tion. The hon. and gallant Member who 
represented the county in which he (Mr. 
Harris) lived (Colonel Nolan) had spoken 
of the action of the auditors. The auditor 
with whom he was best acquainted was 
an old military officer, drawn from the 
class from which the Resident Magis- 
trates were selected. Most of those 
positions were filled up in Ireland by 
officers who had left the Army, having 
been found to be of no use whatever. 
Every Department in Ireland was, as a 
matter of fact, a sort of refuge for broken- 
down naval and military men. Oolonel 
O’Hara became an auditor when he was 
over 60 years of age, and he (Mr. 
Harris) did not suppose the gallant 
officer had ever looked at an account 
before. The hon. and gallant Colonel 
spoke about the want of revision of the 
county accounts and the accounts of the 
Poor Law Board. It was hardly fair to 
say that there was no revision, because, 
if the auditor found that even if a trifling 
amount of outdoor relief had been given, 
he at once struck it out and charged the 
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expense to the Guardians. He had 
brought instances of that kind more than 
once under the notice of the House, 
and he thought it would be wise if the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary would exercise his power of super- 
vision, and by that means endeavour to 
effect a saving of public money. When 
the auditor went through the accounts 
of a particular union, if he found some 
small charge amounting only to a few 
shillings a-week for relief distributed to 
outdoor paupers, he at once surcharged 
it against the Guardians. The system 
of Local Government in Ireland was, in 
point of fact, a frightful and terrible 
system that could never be remedied 
until they had Home Government. The 
supervision of a central authority was, 
however, absolutely necessary, as, with- 
out it, Local Government in Ireland 
would be an utter failure. In the present 
Local Bodies there was not only too much 
partizanship, but too much personal 
feelings and private friendships. It, 
therefore, became difficult to get the 
members of those Local Bodies to act in 
an upright and straightforward manner. 
Respectable tradesmen in Ireland never 
received acontract, because they declined 
to condescend to bribe those who had 
the power of making the appointment. 
Therefore some central supervision or 
other was absolutely necessary. Even if 
they had Home Government to-morrow, 
he had come to the conclusion that with- 
out some strong central authority Local 
Government in Ireland would be an 
utter failure. Therefore, he did not ob- 
ject to supervision, but it should be by 
a body of men who were entirely above 
partizanship and above appointing one 
man over another because one of the can- 
didates happened to be a Nationalist. All 
the Irish Members desired was to secure 
justice and fair play between man and 
man. He had already spoken about 
Colonel O’Hara, and if they went 
through the list of Commissioners or 
Vice Presidents of the Local Government 
Board they would find similar cause of 
complaint. Most of them were old Go- 
vernment hacks. No doubt he would 
be told that he was guing outside the 
present Vote if he were to enter into the 
state of affairs in the County of Galway. 
He might, however, talk on for ever, 
and he was satisfied that all his remon- 
strances would result'in nothing until the 
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Irish people obtained Home Rule and 
were able to manage their own affairs. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; Committee counted, and 
40 Members being found present, 


Mr. P. J. O'BRIEN (Tipperary, N.) 
said, he would only occupy the attention 
of the Committee for a few moments, 
but he begged to ask the attention of 
the right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Local Government Beard to a 
matter connected with the Nenagh Board 
of Guardians of which he (Mr. P. J. 
O’Brien) had the honour to be Chair- 
man. This matter was the surcharge 
recently made by the auditor of the 
Board with reference toa sum of £100 
—a payment made on account to their 
engineer in connection with a scheme 
for labourers’ cottages which had been 
carried out in the Union. This pay- 
ment was made by the Board of Guar- 
dians in a bond fide manner—in con- 
sideration of the large amount of work 
that the engineer had performed in dis- 
charge of his duties to the Board. This 
gentleman had had to do extra work 
owing to the default of some of the con- 
tractors, who failed to carry out their 
contracts. The engineer had to make 
repeated visits, and had to perform a 
large amount of extra duty in conse- 
quence of this defauit. The Guardians 
had to take action against 14 or 15 of the 
defaulting contractors, and subsequently 
to annul their contracts. New contracts 
were taken out, and the works had 
been steadily going on, and he (Mr. P. 
J. O’Brien) was prepared to say that 
the amount of work now done by the 
contractors fully entitled the engineer 
to this payment which had been made 
by the Beard, but which had been sur- 
charged by the auditor on the technical 
ground that the entire amount of work 
had not been completed. The engineer, 
in a communication he addressed to the 
Board and which came before that Body 
on Thursday last, expressed regret at 
the surcharge, which he thought he was 
perfectly entitled to as an instalment in 
regard to the amount of work he had 
performed in pursuance of his duties to 
the Board. e said that the money he 
had received had been entirely swallowed 
up in the performance of the large 
amount of work he had to do. This 
gentleman pointed out that his work 
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had consisted of making maps of nearly 
500 sites as originally projected, and in 
connection with which the preliminary 
work had been something enormous. 
He pointed out that the 500 cottages 
originally contemplated had dwindled 
down to 200, so that all the work he had 
done in connection with 300 cottages he 
should not receive a penny for. The 
work which had been now completed 
would, he thought, satisfy the require- 
ments of the auditor. In conclusion, 
the engineer said that in any case he 
would not allow the Guardians to be put 
to any trouble or inconvenience on his 
account, and that if the surcharge were 
insisted upon he should refund the £100 
which he had received. He (Mr. P. J. 
O’ Brien) thought this engineer was fully 
entitled to the £100 awarded to him, 
and under the circumstances hoped that 
steps would be taken to prevent the sur- 
charge being enforced. 

Mr. KILBRIDE (Kerry, 8.) said, 
he wished to draw the attention of the 
Committee to the case of the Athy Board 
of Guardians. If he understood the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland aright, he had said that 
an election should be ordered by the 
Local Government Board in the near 
future. The right hon, Gentleman said 
that an election would already have been 
ordered if it were not for the fact that 
some attempt had been made to inter- 
fere with the Vice Guardians in the dis- 
charge of their duty. He desired to 
press upon the right hon. Gentleman 
the necessity of having this election take 

lace as soon as possible, because any 
friction there might have been between 
the ratepayers of the union and the 
Vice Guardians would be obviated 
by that means. He could assure 
the right hon. Gentleman that a good 
deal of dissatisfaction existed amongst 
the ratepayers of the Athy Union at the 
continuance of the Vice Guardians in 
office. He did not stand up to defend the 
illegality of the Athy Board of Guar- 
dians for which they had been sup- 
pressed, but he desired to place before 
the Committee the consideration that 
although the old Board might have 
acted illegally, the punishment to which 
the union had been subjected was alto- 
gether beyond the gravity of the offence 
committed. He would point out that 
when the Board were suppressed, they 
were suppressed for having acted il- 
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legally. Why was it that the Local 
Government Board did not have a new 
election? If they had had a new elec- 
tion, and the new Board had acted 
imegelly, then he could have understood 
the Government Board interfering 
and appointing Vice-Guardians. What 
did the right hon. Gentleman the Presi- 
dent of the Irish Local Government 
Board consider to be the necessary quali- 
fication for the position of a Vice-Guardian 
of the union. He (Mr. Kilbride) had 
endeavoured to find out what that quali- 
fication was, and looking at the Vice- 
Guardians of the Athy Union, the only 
qualification he could discover was that 
they were needy landlords coming from 
the West of Ireland. The only qualifi- 
cation was that having dissipated their 
own patrimony—having succeeded in 
badly financing their own affairs, they 
were in a position to look after the finan- 
cial affairs of a union. No other quali- 
fication could he find that they possessed. 
He could not understand how it was that 
Dublin Castle with these paid Guardians 
were entitled to salaries of £250, con- 
sidering the fact that a short time ago 
one of these Guardians was granted 
leave of absence or vocation from his 
very arduous duties, and that when a 
substitute was appointed the Local 
Government Board allowed him the ex- 
traordinary sum of ls. per month. He 
was aware that this gentleman appointed 
to the position of Vice-Guardian was 
already an official of the Irish Local 


‘Government Board, and he supposed it 


was too great a job for a man who was 
already on the pay of a Board to receive 
a further stipend for acting as Vice- 
Guardian in the Athy Union. He 
should like to know how it was that this 
o—* already an officer of the Local 

overnment Board, could afford time to 
come down to Athy. It was plain that 
he could not be very fully occupied by 
his official duties in Dublin. How was 
it that he could be spared to come down 
to Athy and live there fora month? He 
(Mr. Kilbride) would press the right 
hon. Gentleman to give some sort of 
definite answer as to the time when the 
election of the Athy Board of Guardians 
was likely to take place. He would put 
it to the right hon. Gentleman that it 
was in the interests of the peace and 
public order of the district that this 
election should take place at an early 
date. He was certain that if the elec- 
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tion took place earlier than the 25th of 
March, which was the ordinary date for 
elections under the Poor Law Act, there 
would be less likelihood of serious 
friction taking place between the rate- 
payers and the Vice Guardians of the 
Athy Union. For this reason he would 
strongly press upon the right hon. 
Gentleman the advisability of allowing 
the elections to take place in the cause 
of law and order, though he (Mr. Kil- 
bride) did not usually advocate the 
cause of law and order as it was at 
present maintained. He noticed that 
the right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Local Government Board said, in 
reply to the hon. and learned Member 
for North Longford (Mr. T. M. Healy), 
that the Board were not actuated by 
political motives in so long refusing to 
recognize the appointment of Dr. Hig- 

ins, who had been selected in a certain 

istrict as dispensary medical officer. 
The right hon. Gentleman had not told 
the Committee that the members of the 
Dispensary Committee had brought 
under the notice of the Local Govern- 
ment Board that Dr. Higgins already 
occupied the position of Coroner for 
the district. The gentlemen who raised 
the question, and who had brought 
it prominently under the notice of 
the Local Government Board, were 
strong supporters of the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland. He presumed, however, 
that the right hon. Gentleman was 
aware that precedents already existed 
for the appointment of gentlemen already 
filling the post of Coroner to be dis- 
pensary medical officers. There was 
the case of Dr. M‘Carthy, for instance, 
in a district in the County of Limerick, 
a gentleman who held the post of 
Coroner, and who was so lately as 1885 
appointed dispensary doctor to the dis- 
trict, and he was told by the hon. Mem- 
ber for East Galway (Mr. Harris) that 
there were other precedents of the same 
kind in the South of Ireland. He was 
glad the Local Government Board had 
sanctioned the appointment of Dr. 
Higgins. He must say, however, that 
the people of the district did not consider 
that they had to thank the Local Govern- 
ment Board for the appointment. They 
believed, rightly or wrongly, that the 
appointment was consequent upon the 
strong attitude taken up by the Dis- 
mew Committee. The right hon. 

entleman might not be aware of all 
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that went on in Ireland. He did not 
very well see how the right hon. Gentle- 
man could be aware of what went on in 
Ireland, because if the presence of an in- 
dividual was necessary to an understand- 
ing of the political condition of a par- 
ticular district, the right hon. Gentleman 
went the best way to work not to under- 
stand anything about Ireland. He 
would again, in conclusion, press upon 
the right hon. Gentleman to accede to 
the request made to him and order a 
new election to take place at Athy. 

Mr. TUITE (Westmeath, N.) said, 
he wished to call attention to the serious 
delay of the Local Government Board 
in sending down an Inspector to Mullin- 
gar to inspect the 85 cottages built 
under the Labourers’ Cottages Act. He 
(Mr. Tuite) had local knowledge of the 
fact that for 12 months the engineering 
Inspector had refused to inspect, or that 
the Local Government Board had refused 
to send an engineering Inspector to in- 
spect these 85 cottages, the greater pnrt 
of which were built 12 months ago, 
whilst a small number of them had 
been built at periods ranging from four 
to six months ago. The Local Govern- 
ment Board, in reply to several letters 
sent to them by the Mullingar Board of 
Guardians, had said that the Guardians 
could take over the cottages pending 
inspection by the gyre g Inspector 
of the Board. Well, if the Guardians 
took over the cottages and they were 
rejected by the Government Inspector, 
the cost of the buildings would be thrown 
upon the Guardians, and the loan would 
not be sanctioned. The tardiness of 
bringing about an inspection was great 
injustice, not only to the Guardians 
themselves, but to the ratepayers, who 
had to pay interest on the greater por- 
tion of the instalments which had been 
already granted. It must be borne in 
mind that the Local Government Board 
would not grant the last portion of the 
instalment until the cottages were passed 
by the engineering Inspector. What 
did the Local Government Board intend 
to do? He was informed that there 
were only two of these Inspectors for 
the whole of Ireland. How on earth 
could only two Inspectors go over the 
whole of Ireland and inspect the cottages 
erected to different Boards of Guardians 
throughout the country within any rea- 
sonable period? There were a great 
many red-tape titles to be gone through 
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the result was that a great deal of money 
was wasted. He believed that the 
appointment of two new Inspectors would 
be sufficient to cope with the work, and 
that a curtailment of the red-tape system 
would make up for any additional ex- 

ense which would have to be incurred. 

e desired also to call attention to the 
fact that when an inquiry was held 
under the Labourers’ Cottages Act, the 
Inspector held it to be essential that the 
Guardians of the division in which the 
cottages were to be built should be 
present during hisinspection. He (Mr. 
Tuite) had known cases in his own union 
where witnesses were summoned from 
very long distances to these inquiries, 
and where, owing to accidental causes, 
the local Guardian was unable to be 

resent. In such cases the inquiry had 

een adjourned, entailing great expense, 
not only to the witnessess, but also to 
the ratepayers. He thought the Local 
Government Board should not hold it to 
be essential for the local Guardians to 
be present on such occasions. Already 
a Board of Guardians, in meeting as- 
sembled, must have sanctioned the 
scheme or schemes to be considered at 
the inquiry, and why on earth it should 
be necessary to have the attendance of 
the local Guardians at such inquiry he 
was at aloss to imagine. At any rate, 
the absence of the local Guardian should 
be taken as indicating his assent to the 
scheme. He did not know whether 
instances of this kind had been brought 
under the notice of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chief Secretary already, but 
he (Mr. Tuite) certainly thought that 
they were worthy of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s attention, and if the difficulty 
he (Mr. Tuite) pointed out eould be got 
over—if they could dispense with the 
necessity of requiring the local Guardian 
to be present at the inquiry—it would 
be a great advantage to the Guardians, 
the ratepayers, and all concerned. There 
was another matter to which he should 
like to direct the attention of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary. 
A secret circular had been issued from 
Dublin Castle as to the method of distri- 
buting advertisementsin Ireland. That 
such a circular existed there appeared to 
beno doubt, andthe thanks of the country 
were due to those who had unearthed 
that circular and brought it to the light 
ofday. Now, what was the result of 
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this action on the part of the Local 
Government Board? Why, the adver- 
tisements in many cases had been given 
to Tory and Unionist organs ‘of limited 
circulation. For instance, quite recently 
the Carlow Union had put forward a 
scheme for the construction of labourers’ 
cottages. The Local Government Board 
had sent down an advertisement calling 
the attention of the ratepayers to the 
fact, and asking witnesses to attend the 
inquiry. That advertisement had been 
given to the local Unionist paper, Zhe 
Carlow Sentinel, which had no circulation 
amongst the mass of the population. 
The result was that when the day of the 
inquiry came round there was not in 
attendance one of the supporters of the 
different schemes, the only persons 
present being those who were opposed 
to the schemes, and who were readers 
of The Carlow Sentinel. He held this to 
be a monstrous state of things. In the 
case of the Selbridge Union a similar 
thing was done, and the consequence 
was that all who were interested in the 
scheme were absent, and no one attended 
but the landlords and bailiffs and the 
agents, although the Guardians had to 
bear all the expense. Guardians elected 
by the popular vote had to pay for 
advertisements in papers which were 
directly opposed to the sentiments of the 
population. Another case had recently 
occurred, although he was afraid he 
should be out of Order in calling atten- 
tion to it—namely, the publication of an 
advertisement relating to an ae 
to the River Slaney under the Fishery 
Commissioners. he same grievance 
existed in connection with that case, 
but the cases he had already quoted 
would be sufficient to call the right hon. 
Gentleman’s attention to the matter. 
The action of the Government was 
nothing short of boycotting the Na- 
tionalist newspapers. Hon. Members 
on that (the Opposition) side of the 
House were charged with boycotting 
people in Ireland, but could there be a 
more conspicuous art of boycotting the 
Nationalist newspapers in Ireland. He 
did not suppose that his words would 
have much effect, because no matter 
how the Irish Members kept on ham- 
mering at Dublin Castle they never got 
any remedy, and he did not expect 
that any remedy would be obtained in 
this case until they got a Home Govern- 
ment of their own. However, what he 
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said might have some little effect in 
drawing attention to abuses, and par- 
ticularly to the exclusion of the Na- 
tionalist newspapers from these impor- 
tant advertisements and the employment 
of Tory papers of limited circulation. 
Mr. EDWARD HARRINGTON 
(Kerry, W.) said, that as to this new 
patent system of boycotting invented by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, of giving adver- 
tisements to papers which supported 
his pet policy and refusing them to 
the Nationalist Press, he (Mr. Edward 
Harrington) might claim to be allowed 
to say a fow words as representing the 
Nationalist Provincial Press of Ireland. 
The Nationalist Press had been a om 
deal boycotted by the landlords and the 
Grand Juries before, and it did not re- 
quire the Government to come to their 
aid in the way in which they had done. 
There was a large amount of county 
money, some times £300, £400, or £500, 
given away for advertisements and 
printing, and this usually went to the 
offices of the local papers where job 
rinting was done. ell, it was per- 
ectly useless for the Nationalist news- 
papers to tender for any of this work 
or for any of these advertisements. 
The Grand Jury would either all vote 
against such applications, or, if granted, 
they would exact full quantities, or re- 
quire everything up to specification in a 
manner that was never insisted upon 
in a case of Conservative or landlord 
organs. When advertisements were 
given to Nationalist newspapers they 
were kept back to such inconvenient 
times that they could not be inserted 
with anything like advantage. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary would deny that this policy was 
first adopted in his time, but would he 
deny that a circular had been sent out 
to all the departments of the Local Go- 
vernment Board, of which the right hon. 
Gentleman was the head, directing that 
the advertisements should not be sent to 
such newspapers as differed from him in 
politics? The policy of the Govern- 
ment in this respect wasa cruel, paltry, 
and mean one, and one in all respects 
worthy ofits patentee. Ifthe National- 
ist Party could bring any of the mag- 
istrates of Ireland to deal fairly with 
individuals brought before them, with- 
out doubt he would be able to bring 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
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Secretary before them for having issued 
this circular, and get him convicted of 
conspiracy to boycott the Nationalist 
newspaper proprietors. He (Mr. Edward 
Harrington) was about to go to Ireland 
to meet a prosecution for making a 
speech, one word of which he defied 
anyone to pick out as being in any way 
directed against law and order. He was 
to be prosecuted and imprisoned for that, 
and yet this officer, the Head of the 
Local Government Board, who boycotted 
his (Mr. Edward Eg, woe paper, 
and deprived him of his living in > 
land, was to be allowed to lolt on the 
Treasury Bench. It was not so very 
long ago that the same policy was 
adopted by a gallant Admiral, who 
thought it a noble thing to send 
a picket to stand at the door of 
a certain public house kept by a 
Nationalist in order to prevent sailors 
and marines from spending their money 
there. This was a noble effort sym- 
bolized in the gallant phrase which had 
been quoted the other night, ‘‘ England 
expects every man to do his duty.” It 
was a noble thing for English Admirals 
and Scoteh Chief Secretaries to do their 
duty by injuring the trade of persons 
opposed to them in politics. It wasa 
noble thing for the Chief Secretary to 
sit in Dublin Castle boycotting Na- 
tionalist newspaper proprietors who 
were endeavouring to make a living out 
of those newspapers. It was not enough 
to imprison the editors, and to come 
into the offices seizing and scattering 
about the type and other property, but 
they must send out boycotting notices 
to the Public Departments in order to 
prevent them getting their fair share of 
public advertisements which it was ab- 
solutely necessary should appear in the 
popular newspapers in order that, con- 
sistently with the spirit of Acts of Par- 
liament, notices should be given to those 
interested in the subjects to which the 
advertisements referred. It might be 
said that, so far as he (Mr. Edward 
Harrington) was concerned, this was a 
ersonal matter; but those who knew 

im would believe him when he said 
that he simply referred to this subject 
as a matter of public policy. The result 
of the system adopted by the Govern- 
ment was that the advertisements re- 
lating to labourers’ cottages were cir- 
culated amongst landlords who were 
opposed, as a rule, to the system, and 
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did not find their way to the tenantry 
and labourers in whose interest such 
schemes were propounded. This was 
obviously unjust, seeing that the money 
for these advertisements came out of the 
rates. If this money was paid by the 
— the representatives of the public 
ad a right to demand that the adver- 
tisements should be published in those 
papers which had the best chance of 
meeting the public eye. There were 
hardly a dozen of the newspapers in 
which these public advertisements were 
inserted which were subscribed for by 
the ordinary public; but they were, as 
a rule, maintained by the bonuses given 
by the Grand Juries. These Conserva- 
tive and Unionist papers received a vast 
amount of money, not one quarter of 
which they really earned. In times 
ee they had been maintained on 
ecret Service money year after year. 
They were off-shoots of the landocracy, 
and were largely maintained by the 
Grand Jury subsidies. He maintained 
that when public money had to be paid 
in advertising for contracts, and in other 
matters involving the expenditure of 
public money, the least that could be 
done was to advertise in turn in those 
papers which were read by the rate- 
ge concerned. He wanted the right 
on. Gentleman the Chief Secretary to 
stand up and defend his boycotting 
policy in the House. He (Mr. Edward 
Harrington) wished to goodness he could 
have the loan of a Crown Prosecutor in 
the County of Kerry. Would the right 
hon. Gentleman take an offer from him ? 
There were a pair of Crown Prosecutors 
in Kerry. There was one Crown Prose- 
cutor engaged in defending moonlighters. 
He was the cousin and partner of the 
nominal Crown Prosecutor. Just now 
both these Crown Prosecutors were 
joined together for his (Mr. Edward 
Harrington’s) prosecution, and this 
anomaly was to be witnessed in Kerry 
—one Orown Prosecutor defending 
moonlighters, and another prosecuting 
free speech. Would the right hon. 
Gentleman toss up with him for one of 
these Crown Prosecutors, and in the 
event of his winning, let the right hon. 
Gentleman bring an action againet him- 
self for boycotting Zhe Kerry Sentinel. 
Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber must confine himself to the Vote. 
Mr. EDWARD HARRINGTON said, 
he was referring to the Vote by com- 
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laining of the action of the right hon. 

entieman who was President of the Local 
Government Board of Ireland, in direct- 
ing that these advertisements should 
not be given to Nationalist newspa $ 
and he was asking that they should be 
allowed to try the question. Of course 
he knew it was in vain to appeal against 
the solid majority sitting opposite ; but 
if the right hon. Gentleman would only 
consent to an action of this kind being 
brought into a Court of Law, they 
would see what view was taken by the 
Resident Magistrates of the right hon. 
Gentleman’s boycotting policy, and if 
theright hon. Gentleman wasimprisoned, 
they would see whether he would whine 
to the extent he had accused other peo le 
of whining when imprisoned under his 
coercion policy. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Uork) said, 
he was very curious to know upon what 
legal ground, or upon what ground of 
administrative policy, the mght hon. 
Gentleman could defend the issue of the 
secret circular to which reference had 
been made. He did not think the right 
hon. Gentleman could quarrel with the 
description which had been given to the 
House of that circular. For his own 

art he believed that no word in the 
anguage more aptly described that 
circular than the word ‘‘ Boycotting.” 
They all knew that the pretext under 
which the circular was issued was that 
the newspapers which were thus cut off 
from the patronage of Dublin Castle 
were those papers which were guilty of 
what was called “illegality.” Were 
they to understand that a Court sat in 
the office of the Local Government Board 
of Ireland to determine what was legality 
and what was not? He (Mr. Maurice 
Healy) was under the impression that 
nothing was illegal except that which 
was declared by a tribunal of the land 
to be illegal. He was under the impres- 
sion that it was not within the preroga- 
tive of the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Local Government 
Board, or any of the distinguished gen- 
tlemen who constituted that Body, to sit 
in some private apartment in the Cus- 
tom House in Dublin, or whatever other 
building was chosen, and to take it upon 
themselves to say that this or that journal 
had been guilty of illegality, and that 
therefore they would decline to give it 
the patronage of the Government. This 
was another illustration of the force of 
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the adage that one man might steal a 
horse while another was not permitted 
to look over the hedge. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary took upon 
himself to issue the circular directing 
Government officials to do that very 
thing for which the right hon. Gentle- 
man gave Members of Parliament fre- 
quent doses of the plank-bed. With 
ard to the Labourers’ Dwellings Act, 
reference had been made to the fact that 
the cost of advertisements, the manner 
of publication of which the right hon. 
Gentleman so arbitrarily decided, was 
borne by the Boards of Guerdians. The 
advertisements were paid for in the first 
instance by the Local Government Board, 
but as they were issued under the La- 
bourers’ Dwellings Act the cost was ulti- 
mately borne by the Boardsof Guardians. 
He should like to know in this context 
what was the meaning of the Vote under 
Sub-heads E and F, which stated that 
only one-half of the money voted was 
refunded by the Guardians to the Local 
Government Board. He was under the 
impression that the whole expenses, 
legal and otherwise, incurred by the 
Local Government Board in connection 
with the administration of the Labourers’ 
Dwellings Act were ultimately refunded 
to the Local Government Board by the 
Guardians themselves. According to the 
Estimate, although the expenses of Pro- 
visional Orders were £4,488, the sum 
that was refunded only amounted to 
£2,604. He should like to have an ex- 
planation of this, because he thought he 
was right in saying that the whole cost 
of the working of the Act was paid by 
the Guardians. In regard to the point 
raised in the course of this discussion, 
the right hon. Gentleman had not dealt 
with the question of the proper super- 
vision by the Local Government Board 
over the erection of cottages in various 
localities. All would agree that if the 
Guardians were to spend large sums of 
money on the erection of labourers’ cot- 
tages, some steps should be taken to see 
that the money was properly and effec- 
tively expended, and was not spent in 
such a way as would ultimately throw 
on the hands of the Guardians elaborate 
cottages which would be no good for 
any purpose whatever. There was no 
doubt whatever, as was shown by an 
hon. Member who had preceded him, 
that in a large number of Irish Unions 
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the cottages which were being built for 
labourers were not being properly built, 
and that the Guardians were not getting 
good value for the money they were 
expending. The money that was being 
spent amounted to large sums—hun- 
dreds and thousands of pounds. The 
Local Government Board undertook to 
supervize all expenditure, and to send 
down officers to inspect the cottages 
before the money was paid. In the face 
of that undertaking, however, there had 
been frequent cases where cottages had 
been built which turned out altogether 
unfit for habitation. That seemed to 
him a most unfortunate state of things. 
All Parties would agree that somethin 

in the nature of what was provid 

for by the Irish Labourers’ Dwellings 
Act was very necessary, and it would 
be a most deplorable thing if, owing 
to the laxity of any Irish Board, it 
turned out that the cottages when 
erected were not what they ought to be 
in all respects. The taxpayer of the 
country was concerned in this matter, 
because public money was being spent 
on the building of these houses, and 
that was the ground upon which the 
Local Government Board undertook to 
supervize the building, and the ground 
upon which they said, ‘We will not 
advance the money until we see that 
proper work isdone.” It was, therefore, 
most incumbent upon the Local Govern- 
ment Buard to see when they did send 
down their Inspectors that the work was 
not scamped and ill done, and that the 
cottages were fit for the unfortunate 
labourer, and were not, as they had 
turned out in many cases to be, perfectly 
uninhabitable. He thought there was 
a general consensus of opinion that the 
most important point dealt with in the 
discussion of this Vote was the question 
of suppressed unions in Ireland. The 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Local Government Board had 
adopted unquestionably a conciliatory 
tone on this subject, and he (Mr. Maurice 
Healy) was glad of it. He was glad 
that the right hon. Gentleman was at 
this late hour of the day beginning to 
learn that ‘‘ a soft answer turneth away 
wrath,” and the right hon. Gentleman 
would not be surprised to find that this 
conciliation was not thrown away — 
the Irish Members. However, he (Mr. 
Maurice Healy) did not think that any- 
one who listened to the right hon. 
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Gentleman’s statement could have been 
entirely satisfied with his explanation 
of the conduct of the Government. 
There could be no doubt that there 
was a very prevalent impression in 
Ireland that this policy of suppressing 
Trish Boards of Guardians was simply 
a part of the general policy of ‘‘ Twenty 
years of resolute Government,” which 
they were promised when the present 
Government came into Office. It was 
a very suspicious fact that, whereas 
during the whole 50 or 60 years during 
which Irish unions had been in exist- 
ence, and especially during the seven 
or eight very disturbed years during 
which the late Liberal Government were 
in Office, not a single union—he 
thought he was right in saying not a 
single union—was suppressed in Ire- 
land. In not a single case did the 
Local Government Board of Ireland 
exercise this power of suspending 
Guardians and diseolving Boards. This 
lent some colour to the idea he (Mr. 
Maurice Healy) had, and the idea was a 
very prevalent one in Ireland—namely, 
that during the short time the right hon. 
Gentleman had been in Office, he had 
taken upon himself to suppress either 
seven or eight Boards of Guardians, 
with the object of discrediting the whole 
system of Local Government in Ireland. 
That was a very serious matter, and 
might justify the idea he had stated. 
He was not going to say that the Local 
Government Board in Ireland was wrong 
in suppressing Guardians in every case. 
If a Board was guilty of corruption, then 
he thought the Government acted quite 
properly in suppressing it. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Home Secretary 
could have told the right hon. Gentle- 
man, however, that ever since the days 
of the late Parliamentary contest in 
Dungarvan the traditions of electoral 
corruption had prevailed there, and there 
was perhaps some truth in the statement 
of the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board with regard to Dungarvan. 
As he had said, if the Local Government 
Board of Ireland were right in coming 
to the conclusion that the election was 
corrupt, no doubt they were right in 
the action they took. No doubt the 
Local Government Board were also right 
in the action they had taken in connec- 
tion with another case which had been 
mentioned to-day. Where Boards of 
Guardians were unquestionably turbu- 
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lent the Local Government Board had 
done right in suppressing them, but he 
was glad that the right hon. Gentleman 
had announced that this policy of sup- 
pressing Boards of Guardians was not 
to bea permanent one. The right hon. 
Gentleman had told them that as re- 
garded at least one of these unions they 
might hope within a reasonable time to 
see elective Guardians re-instated in the 
place of the Vice Guardians, and he 
(Mr. Maurice Healy) hoped that ae 
mise would apply to all cases. He had 
said that the idea was prevalent in Ire- 
land that the Local Government Board 
under the guidance of the right hon. 
Gentleman, had taken the action they 
had taken, not in a bond fide spirit, but 
with the object of discrediting the whole 
system of Local Government in Ireland, 
and colour had been lent to the conclu- 
sion by the fact mentioned by the hon. 
Member for South Donegal (Mr. Mac 
Neill)—namely that the Donegal Board 
of Guardians had been admittedly guilty 
of misconduct, and yet the Local Go- 
vernment Board had not suppressed that 
Board, but had allowed it to go on with 
perfect impunity oppressing the poor. 
The right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Irish Local Board had sat up a 
very peculiar defence of the action of 
the Local Government Board. He (Mr. 
Maurice Healy) questioned the cor- 
rectness of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
statement. He had admitted that the 
Donegal Board of Guardians had mis- 
conducted themselves, and he would not 
undertake to defend them, but he said 
that it was not within the authority of the 
Local Government Board to suppress that 
Body. Well, he (Mr. Maurice Healy) de- 
clared, with the Act of Parliament in his 
hand, that the Local Government Board 
had the fullest and amplest power to sup- 
press this Board of Guardians. The 
charge made against them was that in 
defiance of popular wishes, and of the 
expressed wish of the Local Government 
Board, the Guardians refused to provide 
sufficient religious instruction for the 
pauper children submitted to their care. 
That was a very serious charge, and a 
charge affecting the character of the 
Board in a most essential matter, be- 
cause the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Irish Local Government 
Board had told them that the primary 
interests that the Guardians had to look 
to were not the interests of the rate+ 
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payers but the interests of the unfortu- 
nate poor under their care; and the 
right hon. Gentleman told them now 
that though the Guardians had, in this 
important matter, refused to yield to the 
popular wish and to carry out the ex- 
press directions of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, that the Local Govern- 
ment Board was helpless and must con- 
tinue to leave the Guardians to act as 
they were at present doing, in secula 
seculorum. The right hon. Gentleman 
justified his statement by referring to 
the Act of Parliament. The right hon. 
Gentleman said that though all manner 
of subjects constituted reasons why a 
Board should be suppressed, recalci- 
trancy to the Local Government Board 
did not form one of those reasons. He 
(Mr. Maurice Healy) had the Act in his 
hands, and he took most direct issue 
with the right hon. Gentleman on this 
point. The Act, in the plainest manner, 
directed that in cases where, through de- 
fault of the Guardians, the duties of the 
Board were not duly and effectually dis- 
charged according to the intention of 
the several Acts of Parliament, that then 
the Board should be suppressed. That 
was the power under which the Local 
Government Board was acting, and he 
(Mr. Maurice Healy) was at a loss to 
know, therefore, on what grounds the 
right hon. Gentleman had said that it 
was not in the power of the Local Go- 
vernment Board to suppress these 
Boards of Guardians in one case and in 
another case it was. He should be very 
much surprised if the legal adviser of 
the right hon. Gentleman would under- 
take to defend the legal opinion which 
the right hon. Gentleman had expressed 
with such confidence. He(Mr. Maurice 
Healy) was sure the hon. and learned 
Solicitor General for Ireland (Mr. 
Madden) would agree with him that the 
powers given in the section of the Act 
to which he referred were of the widest 
character, and would cover not only 
these cases in which the Irish Local 
Government Board had already acted, 
but every case where the Board of 
Guardians had been guilty of miscon- 
duct. Now, he should like to say a word 
with regard to the case of Dr. Magner. 
In that case the right hon. Gentleman 
had not attempted to seriously controvert 
anything which had fallen from pre- 
yious speakers. The right hon. Gentle- 
man gave the case of Dr. Magner the 
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complete go-by, and said he would not 
discuss it at all, inasmuch as a satisfying 
termination of that matter had been 
brought about. He said the case having 
satisfactorily terminated, it was not for 
him to go into the conduct of the 
Local Government Board in the Consti- 
tutional action they had taken. The 
ground he (Mr. Maurice Healy) and 
his friends took was, that if the Local 
Government Board had in the end acted 
reasonably, they had been obliged to do 
so, and had no option but to do what 
they did. The Local Government 
Board refused to appoint Dr. Magner 
to the position to which he had been 
elected because he had been guilty of a 
certain political offence. Itimately 
they yielded on that point, but it was 
because the whole medical body in the 
South of Ireland backed Dr. Magner 
up. There was a fixed conviction on 
the part of persons in the South of Ire- 
land who were acquainted with this sub- 
ject that if the Local Government Board 
could have got any medical man so 
cowardly and sordid as to go against 
the opinion of the whole Profession and 
accept Dr. Magner’s appointment, they 
would not have taken the action they 
did, but would have made Dr. Magner 
another victim of their coercion policy. 
It was, therefore, not correct for the 
right hon. Gentleman to say that this 
case ultimately terminated satisfactorily, 
and that it was not for him to defend 
the Local Government Board in the 
matter, for he (Mr. Maurice Healy) cer- 
tainly thought that the Local Govern- 
ment Board required defence in that 
case. Its action had been most tyran- 
nous, and of such a character that the 
right hon. Gentleman could not reason- 
ably expect that it would be passed over 
in silence. Similarly was the case of 
Dr. Higgins, a gentleman who was en- 
titled to the consideration of all sides of 
the House. There was, however, no 
necessity to discuss that matter further. 
He would merely say with regard to it 
that if the action of the Authorities had 
been limited to the vesting on any one 
individual of two offices, the Local Go- 
vernment Board would not have been 
attacked from that (the Opposition) side 
of the House on the matter. None of 
them were in favour of any improper 
dualism, but what they complained of 
was that the Local Government ‘ 

should have been first seized with this 
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desire to prevent plurality in the case of 
a gentleman who notoriously held ad- 
vanced Nationalist views. It was cer- 
tainly unfortunate that in the first case 
where the Local Government Board had 
raised this question of holding the two 
offices of Coroner and dispensary 
doctor at the same time that the victim 
affected should be a doctor holding 
Nationalist opinions, whereas the Go- 
vernment had previously passed over 
similar cases when the individuals hap- 
pened to be gentlemen who held their 
own views. It was also a suspicious 
circumstance that the Government 
should raise this question of holding the 
office of Coroner and dispensary doctor 
when it became awkward for them to 
have occupying the post of Coroner a 
man holding Nationalist opinions. If 
this election of Dr. Higgins had been 
five or six years ago, before the action 
of Coroners’ Courts had come to be dis- 
cussed so much as they had been lately, 
there was no doubt that this arbitrary 
action on the part of the Government 
would not have been taken. These were 
the only points upon which he wished 
to say anything, and, in sitting down he 
would merely urge upon the hon. and 
learned Solicitor General for Ireland to 
offer some defence of the legal opinion 
expressed by the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Local Government 
Board. 

Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, 
Rushcliffe) said, there was a point to 
which he wished to call the attention of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary, and it was a very important 
one, having reference to the systematic 
evasion of the law on the part of certain 
landlords, the persons alluded to ina 
certain Report made to Parliament by 
two Inspectors employed by the Lord 
Lieutenant to make an inquiry during 
the year 1887 into the position of the 
distressed unions ia the West of Ire- 


land. This Report showed the way in’ 


which the law was evaded in respect of 
the payment of poor rates. The law 
in Ireland was that the poor rate on 


holdings above £4 should be shared 
between the landlord and the tenant, 
but it was shown that in certain con- 
gested districts, where the occupiers 
were rated under £4, and therefore not 
liable to pay poor rates, a custom pre 
vailed of joining a number of small 
tenancies together so as to bring the 
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rateable value above the sum of £4, and 
in this way the tenants were compelled 
to pay the poor rates conjointly. 
This might seem avery small matter to 
hon. Gentlemen opposite, but he could 
assure them that it was a very great 
grievance and hardship to the poor 
tenants of Ireland. He remembered 
being on an estate 20 miles out of Gal- 
way, on which people did not feel so 
much the high rent as that they were, 
by the artifice of the landlord, made to 
pay that which the law had declared they 
should not be bound to pay. The right 
hon. Gentleman had sent about 100 per- 
sons to gaol per month for disobeying the 
law, and he aoe that in this Report the 
Marquess of Sligo was declared to be dis- 
obeying it. He would ask the right hon. 
Gentleman whether he would take steps 
on thisestate, and others where this prac- 
tice occurred, to have the law carried 
out. On the 9th June, 1887, he had been 
astounded by the reply of the right hon. 
and gallant Gentleman who was then 
Assistant Secretary for Ireland (Colonel 
King-Harman) that he knew nothing of 
this state of things in Ireland, while the 
Report was in the possession of the Irish 
Office. The evidence on this subject 
was absolutely overwhelming, and he 
appealed to the right hon. Gentleman to 
take care that the law was obeyed {in 
respect to the subject he had brought 
before the House. 

Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.) said, that 
the very thing which the hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. J. E. Ellis) had referred to 
in connection with the Local Govern- 
ment Board, and in connection with the 
Poor Law Act, had occurred in the 
County of Cork, and the reply given 
last night by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary could not apply 
to the case which he now referred 
to. At Bantry it was brought under 
the notice of the Local Government 
Board that the Earl of Bantry sys- 
tematically aggregated his holdings in 
order to deprive tenants of their right 
at law, and escape the payment of 
rates. If this were a solitary case 
he should not have risen to support 
the hon. Gentleman ; but it was in his 
recollection, and in that of the in- 
habitants of the locality, when the 
mattor was under consideration for a 
period of two years, and was brought 
under the notice of the Local Govern- 
ment Board by certain members of the 
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Poor Law Board in the district, and by 
the hon. Member for West Cork (Mr. 
Gilhooly). The Local Government 
Board sent down a letter to the Bantry 
Board of Guardians, but they took no 
notice of the matter, but it was left to 
the initiative of individuals to set the 
law in motion against the Earl of 
Bantry. That was clearly a ease in 
which the Local Government Board re- 
fused to act where they were bound by 
law to do so, and, whereas, in every 
other case they had acted very much as 
hon. Members believed u/tra vires. The 
explanation of this was that the law 
and the action of the officials of Dublin 
Castle lay entirely on one side; that, 
at any rate, was the impression which 
prevailed in Ireland with regard to cir- 
cumstances of such suspicious character. 
There had been so many references to 
Boards of Guardians who had been 
superseded at various places that he 
aid not intend to go into that matter at 
length, but he would refer to the action 
of the Local Government Board with re- 
ference to the Cork Board of Guardians 
within the past few weeks or months. 
The Cork Poor Law Board was per- 
fectly solvent, and had been managed 
in a manner that elicited the admiration 
of Colonel Spaight, Inspector for the 
district for some time past, but, somehow 
orother, it seemed to synchronize with 
the advent of a Nationalist majority, 
that the Local Government Board came 
down upon them with such resolutions 
as were entirely unprecedented. Some 
little discussion had occurred, when one 
member of the Board rose to move a 
resolution condemning a Jarge number 
of evictions which were threatening the 
Union. He (Mr. Flynn) had at once 
said that the proper course would have 
been to propose that resolution after the 
ordinary business of the Board was Gis- 
charged. But the Local Government 
Board, not content with pointing out to 
the Cork Guardians that they had gone 
outside their ordinary business and 
trangressed the Rule laid down for 
Boards of that character, but they also 
threatened them inthe most mandatory 
and arbitrary manner, that if they heard 
any more of these breaches of Rules 
they would be superseded, and paid 
Guardians sent down. Now, the effect 





of that would have been very con- 
siderable difficulty in collecting the 
rates, and the entire district would 
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have been thrown into turmoil 
and disorder, all because the Local Go- 
vernment Buard had lashed itself into 
fury under very suspicious circumstances, 
He had no desire whatever after the last 
two days of damaging debate on the 
administration of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary to pile up proof 
of his incapacity at Dublin Castle with 
regard to the Local Government Board 
in Ireland, but the notion was largely 
held that the exercise of arbitrary power 
on the part of the Local Government 
Board was owing to the fact that the 
right hon. Gentleman was ex officio 
President of the Board, and that there- 
fore he very largely controlled its opera- 
tions. It might not be uninstructive to 
the Committee to remember that the 
hon. Member for South Tyrone (Mr. T. 
W. Russell) had moved for Returns of 
certain Poor Law Unions in Ireland 
with their assessment. What was the 
obvious drift of the hon. Gentleman, 
taken in connection with the action of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief Se- 
cretary, but to throw discredit on the 
administration of the Local Boards in 
order to damage the position of Irish 
Members in future when they should 
come forward with schemes of Loeal Go- 
vernment. It would be in the recollec- 
tion of the Committee that in July last 
a claim was made on those Benches that 
Local Government should be assisted 
very much more than it was, and in the 
course of the debate which took place 
one of the strongest arguments of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland was a reference to the 
acts of the Local Government Board. 
Members for Ireland contended that 
the course of the Local Government 
Board in dealing with Local Bodies in 
Ireland was marked by partiality and 
partizanship. He had referred to the 
fact that under the notice of the Local 
Government Board was brought the 
scandalous state of things at Bantry 
Union, but, nevertheless, for two years 
they took no step in connection with it 
to compel the Earl to do that which the 
law required of him. On the other 
hand, when the most trifling cireum- 
stances in connection with the state of 
affairs which might be antagonistic to 
the right hon. Gentleman occurred, then 
the Local Government Board put out 
all its force and went to considerable 
expense, and was prepared to bring 
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about the largest possible amount of 
turmoil and disorder in the Union in 
order to back up the notion and admi- 
nistration of the right hon. Gentleman. 
He (Mr. Flynn) desired to impress on 
the Committee that these charges were 
not made at hazard or in the heat of 
olitical partizanship, but they were put 
orward as the complaints of the Irish 
people, who looked with grave suspicion 
on the facts which could not be dis- 
roved. He asked for a clear answer 
on this subject from one or other Mem- 
bers of the Government. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the Rush- 
cliffe Division of Nottingham (Mr. J. E. 
Ellis) appeared to be under the impres- 
sion that the regulation of the rates on 
owners and occupiers rested with the 
Local Government Board, but, as a 
matter of fact, it had nothing to do with 
the Department, and it was therefore 
not relevant to the Vote before the 
Committee. This was a case of private 
right. He was perfectly aware that a 
Committee had called attention to the 
practice which prevailed, which he con- 
sidered most reprehensible, but which, 
although it was so, did not come withia 
the duties of the Department. It was 
altogether outside their province, and 
the only remedy was by legal proceed- 
ings against the landlords who at- 
tempted to escape from their liability. 
More than one hon. Member had alluded 
to the question of labourers’ cottages. 
Hon. Members said that these were ill- 
constructed, and appeared to think that 
the Local Government Board ought to 
watch the whole process of construction 
and see that the Guardians carried out 
the Act of Parliament. He had to re- 
peat that the Local Authority had power 
to man its own affairs in its own 
way, and he did not think that the 
Local Government Board could interfere 
more than they did in keeping the Local 
Authority straight against its will. He 
had not had time to investigate the 
question, but he did not believe it pos- 
sible that the responsibility for con- 
struction should be taken over by the 
Local Government Board. Of course 
the Board could send down an Inspector, 
but that was a very different thing from 
watching the entire course of construc- 
tion. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: They can re- 
fuse to advance money for construction. 


{ Dzcemser 5, 1888} 
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Ma. A. J. BALFOUR: Yes. No 
doubt that was so; but, as he had said, 
this was very different from watching 
the whole course of construction, and it 
would be a straining of the Act of Par- 
liament to throw responsibility ae 
the Local Government Board. ith 
regard to the case of the Chaplain of 
the Donegal Union, he understood that 
the Local Government Board had made 
a communication to the Guardians 
which it was hoped would settle the 
difficulty. 

Mr. EDWARD HARRINGTON said, 
the right hon. Gentleman had not, even 
by ricochet, referred to the question of 
advertisements in newspapers. 

Mr. J. O’;CONNOR (Tipperary, 8.) 
said, he had no desire to interpose be- 
tween the Committee and the Division 
which he thought it was now desirable 
to take, but he had one or two obser- 
vations to offer. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had stated that he looked with 
favour upon the proposition that every 
Union should be amalgamated, and he 
(Mr. J. O’Connor) believed that that 
was a very desirable result to achieve. 
But how could they be amalgated unless 
they diminished the amount of work 
which the unions had to perform at the 
present time. It was his duty, a 
short time ago, to defend a certain 
union in Ireland against an attack made 
by an hon. and gallant Gentleman who 
sat opposite. One of the charges made 
against that Board was that the amount 
of outdoor relief had been increased. 
He maintained that it was an advantage 
to increase the amount of outdoor relief, 
and diminish, if possible, indoor pauper- 
ism in Ireland. It would first be neces- 
sary, for the purpose of amalgamation, to 
diminish the expenses, and the question 
he asked the right hon. Gentleman who 
was responsible for the Government in 
Ireland was whether he would in future 
cause statisticsto be laid before the House 
giving, in separate columns, the amount 
expended in the relief of the poor, and 
the amount expended in the mainten- 
ance of the Establishments. They all 
knew by experience that a vast amount 
of the money collected for the purpose 
of relieving the poor in Ireland was 
expended upon offices, buildings, and 
other matters, and that a large propor- 
tion of it did not reach those for whom 
it was intended. He had been looking 
through Zhom’s Directory, and he could 
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not find that the separate expenses were 
given in it, and he had no recollection 
of any Paper having been laid before 
the House which contained that com- 
parative statement, and he therefore 
asked the right hon. Gentleman if it 
were possible that this Return should 
be laid on the Table infuture. Against 
the opinion of the right hon. Gentleman 
he was bold enough to maintain that out- 
door reiief as administered in Ireland was 
vastly more beneficial tothe people than 
indoorrelief, and he believed thatit would 
cause a great amount of benefit in a 
short time ifthe principle were extended 
in its application. He agreed that 
indiscriminate outdoor relief would be 
disadvantageous, but it was not his 
belief that outdoor relief as now admini- 
stered in Ireland was bad for the people. 
It wasmorehumanitarian. They knew the 
children put out to board amongst the 
people were well cared for; that they 
were looked after by the Inspectors, and 
that a report was regularly made as to 
their health, manner of bringing up, 
schooling, and everything with regard 
to the children which it was necessary 
for the Guardians to know. He believed 
the principle might be extended with 
great advantage, and he contended that 
money expended in relieving people in 
their own houses was better spent than 
it would be by withholding it and com- 
pelling the poor to enter the workhouses, 
and there to occupy what the Irish 
people regarded as the degraded posi- 
tion of a pauper. The people of Ireland, 
although poor, were proud, and they 
looked with horror at the idea of enter- 
ing a workhouse ; and, by aiding them 
outside, you maintained the self-respect 
and at the same time relieved the rates. 
He, therefore, held that the extension of 
outdoor relief was defensible on the 
grounds both of economy and humanity, 
_and on the ground put forward by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary himself, that it would lead to the 
amalgamation which he had referred to 
that day. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary had stated that he 
had not used the administration of the 
Poor Law Board for political purposes. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Chief Se- 
cretary had stated that he had not used 
the administration of the Local Govern- 
ment Board for political purposes. But 
there was a widespread opinion in Ire- 
land that the Local Government Board 
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had been so used. They had persecuted 
their political opponents, and evidently, 
in every case where that persecution had 
occurred, the Local Government Board 
and the Squirearchy had been in league, 
The Poor Law Boards had resented the 
interference of the Local Government 
Board, and the fact was established that 
the Poor Law Guardians had been bullied 
by the Loeal Government Board in 
Ireland. He trusted that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land, or if not, the hon. and learned 
Solicitor General for Ireland, would lay 
these lessons to heart, and that in future 
they would avoid as much as possible 
coming into collision with the Guardians 
in Ireland with regard to their appoint- 
ments of doctors and other officials He 
hoped there would, if possible, be no 
cases of the dissolution of Boards of 
Guardians. He was not sorry that 
Guardians individually or collectively 
should be punished for faults of their 
own. If they had acted illegally or 
fraudulently, no one would rejoice more 
than he that they should be punished, 
but he trusted that the faults inevitable 
in the performance of new duties to 
which people were unaccustomed would 
not be turned to their disadvantage 
olitically, commercially, or socially. 
There was a widespread feeling, how- 
ever, that the Local Government Board 
had turned these unavoidable faults to 
the persecution of the Boards and the 
ersecution of the people in Ireland. 
he Committee would not, he trusted, 
be in any way angered because Irish 
Members had pressed home this point, 
because their constituents demanded of 
them that they should impress on the 
Government the necessity of avoiding 
the course of conduct complained of and 
gratifying feelings which had led to so 
much turmoil among the people of Ire- 
land. He looked forward to the dis- 
cussion having an effect in the direction 
he had indicated, and would again ask 
the hon. and learned Solicitor General 
for Ireland, and the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant, that the statistics presented 
to Parliament should in future show in 
separate columns the cost of the Estab- 
lishments and the amount actually ex- 
pended on the relief of the poor. 
Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid) said, 
under Sub-head 1 there was a decrease 
of £470 in the Grant in Aid, and hon. 
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Members would find that this was prin- 
cipally due to the cost of medicines. He 
did not complain that there was no de- 
crease in the item for salaries, but simply 

inted out that this diminution had 
fan arrived at in consequence of the 
bad quality of the medicines constantly 
supplied to the Poor Law medical 
officers in Ireland. He could assure the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland that complaints had 
again and again been made in and about 
the City of Cork of the very bad quality 
of those medicines, and when they con- 
sidered the amount of the Estimates 
passed in that House it was easy to 
understand that the Government should 
try to make some little saving at the ex- 
pense even of the poor people of the 
country. He could furnish many specific 
cases in which medical men in the 
county of Cork had complained of the 
quality of the drugs, and he contended 
that there should be some investigation 
of this mutter. Large sums of money 
were frequently voted in that House 
without examination, but in the present 
instance he would ask the Committee 
to join with him in demanding an inves- 
tigation of the facts of the case. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappen) (Dublin Uni- 
versity) said, he would point out to the 
hon. Gentleman that the best way of con- 
ducting the investigation would be to 
bring under the notice of the Local Go- 
vernment Board the specific cases which 
he had alluded to, and he could assure 
him that they would receive the most 
careful consideration ; and then, if the 
statements wereshown to be well founded, 
the attention of the Government would be 
immediately directed to them. As to the 
observations of the hon. Member for Tip- 
perary | oe John O’Connor), with regard 
to supplying statistics in a certain form 
to show how much money was expended 
upon the cost of buildings and salaries, 
and upon outdoor relief, if the hon. 
Gentleman would put a Question on the 
Paper he would communicate with the 
Board and ascertain whether the infor- 
mation could be given in the shape 
desired ; and then, in the answer to his 
question, he would get that which it was 
not at that moment possible to give— 
namely, a distinct statement whether it 
could be done or not. 

Dr. TANNER(Oork Co., Mid) said, he 
should like some explanation as to how 


{ Decemser 5, 1838} 
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the economy had been made with refer- 
ence to the item he had refered to. 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mavpen) said, there 
undoubtedly appeared to be a reduction 
in the cost of medicine, but it did not 
follow that there was any deterioration 
of quality. He fully admitted, however, 
that the subject, whatever the cost 
might be, was one of the greatest im- 
portance, and he invited the hon. Gentle- 
man to bring before the Local Govern- 
ment Board the instances to which he 
had alluded, and they would receive 
careful examination. 

Mr. EDWARD HARRINGTON said, 
the right hon. Gentleman had not replied 
to his question as to the distribution of 
advertisements. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he had 
refrained from answering the question 
of the hon. Member because he thought 
the Committee would see that he could 
hardly regard it seriously. The hon. 
Gentleman said that the policy of the 
Government was torefuse advertisements 
to Nationalist newspapers, but there 
was no foundation for that statement. 

Mr. J. O'CONNOR said, he should 
certainly advise that preference should 
be given, for the sake of publicity, to 
newspapers that would come into the 
hands of the Nationalists. 

Mr. TUITE said, he had pointed out 
that the advertisements were sent to two 
Tory papers, while they were not sent to 
newspapers having six times their cir- 
culation. 

Mr. EDWARD HARRINGTON said, 
he knew, as he had stated, that a cir- 
cular had been issued to all the Depart- 
ments of the Government, as well as to 
the Local Government Board, by the 
right hon. Gentleman in Ireland, to pre- 
vent the giving of advertisements to 
Nationalist papers, and asking that pre- 
ference should be given to those papers 
which supported the policy of the Go- 
vernment. He knew this, because the 
advertisements had been refused, and 
the officials had apologised for their in- 
ability to givethem. This, he said, was 
an aggravation of the mean policy pur- 
sued by the Government. 

Mr. SEXTON said, it would be an 
assistance if the Government would give 
a promise that the advertisements should 
be given to journals without any dis- 
tinction of politics. It was essential 
that advertisements, especially those 
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relating to the Labourers’ Act, should 
appear in newspapers through which 
they would be most certain to reach 
people of the class. 

Mn. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) 
said, the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary would bear him out when he 
stated that he had brought forward re- 
peated complaints of Unionist news- 
papers being refused Government ad- 
vertisements. 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.) said, the 
complaint was against the policy of 
using public money to encourage one 
section of the Press and to starve out 
another. Charges and incidents of this 
kind had been brought forward over and 
over again in the most specific manner 
where advertisements had been given 
to such and such newspapers, although 
they had the most limited circulation. 
The hon. Member for North - West 
Meath (Mr. Tuite) had pointed out a 
particular instance in which the news- 
papers referred to did not circulate 
among the farmers, and, consequently, 
when an important investigation was 
held the ratepayers who were interested 
and paid for the advertisements were 
not present, because they had no know- 
ledge that the investigation was to come 
of. The right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland sat silent, and 
refused to state whether the Irish Go- 
vernment were engaged in using the 
public moneys for the purpose of subsi- 
dising the Tory Press, which could not 
exist by its own circulation, and of Boy- 
cotting the Press of the — 

Mr, A. J. BALFOUR said, he 
thought he had already given a clear 
explanation. But he said that the mere 
fact that a newspaper was a Nationalist 
newspaper, and advocated Nationalist 
views, and supported the views of hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, was not, in his 
opinion, a reason for not giving it Go- 
vernment advertisements, provided it 
had a sufficient circulation. He had 
never laid down any such principle. 

Mr. SEXTON said he would leave 
the Committee to judge whether the 
reply of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland was not an 
evasive one. When a Nationalist paper 
was excluded by a Government Depart- 
ment it could always be ruled out on 
some other ground than its politics. 
What he asked was that in this matter 
the Irish newspapers should be treated 
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alike all round, and unless the right 
hon. Gentleman would state that the 
Nationalist papers with a large circula- 
tion were entitled to a fair share of the 
expenditure he would advise his hon. 
Friend to take a Division as a protest 
against the manner in which they were 
treated by the Minister. He did not 
want newspapers of shadowy reputation 
to receive the advertisements, but he 
contended that those newspapers which 
circulated amongst the people, and were 
really the media for the dissemination 
of information, should have as fair a 
chance as any in Ireland. 

Mr. WOODALL (Hanley) said, it 
was perfectly well known to the Com- 
mittee that it had been the usage in 
dealing with Government advertisements 
to favour solely the newspapers which 
supported the principles of the Govern- 
ment of the day. He had frequently 
heard protests against that lingering 
remnant of the old system of patronage, 
which they all wanted to get rid of, and 
he could not help thinking that the 
Government ought to confine the adver. 
tisements to those organs which would 
reach particular classes whom it was 
desired to reach, and it was very odious 
that upon a change of Government the 
Treasury, or whatever authority it 
might be, should make a fresh list of 
newspapers to which the Government 
advertisements should be sent. It was 
perfectly notorious that this was done, 
and he had heard many protests against 
the practice in that House. He thought 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland would give expres- 
sion to a very vipers pew opinion on 
this matter if he would state that with 
regard to these official advertisements 
favour would be shown to those news- 
papers which had the largest circulation 
and influence without respect to political 
opinions. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he had 
told the Committee what was the Go- 
vornment policy in this matter. They 
had always believed that the course con- 
demned by the hon. Gentleman who had 
just spoken was initiated by his own 
friends; but he would not press that 
point. Of course, if they were to give 
advertisements to every newspaper in 
Ireland, the proprietors would be well 
satisfied, but he need not point out that 
this would involve a large and wasteful 
expenditure of money in Ireland which 
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he did not think would be satisfactory 
to the House. In his opinion, if a 
newspaper in any locality had a dis- 
tinctly superior circulation to any other, 
and if the advertisements were only to 
appear in one, that paper should be 
chosen wholly irrespective of political 
opinions. He had already said that, 
and thought he could not state the case 
more clearly. 

Mr. EDWARD HARRINGTON 
asked if the right hon. Gentleman 
would deny that he had issued a circular 
ordering that advertisements should be 
confined to newspapers that were friendly 
to the Government ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he had 
never issued a circular giving the order 
which the hon. Gentleman had de- 
scribed. 


Vote agreed to. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £13,728, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March 1889, for the Salaries 
and Expenses of the Office of Public Works in 
Ireland.” 

Mr. LANE (Cork Co., E.) said, he 
rose to move the reduction of this Vote 
by the sum of £800, the amount of the 
salary of the engineer of the Board. He 
regretted very much that the Minister 
responsible for the administration of this 
Vote was not then in his place, because he 
had taken special interest in the matter to 
which he was about to call attention. 
The hon. Gentleman had, moreover, a 
special knowledge in connection with it 
which he did not think was possessed by 
any other Member of the Government. 
It was hardly necessary to say that he 
did not move the reduction of the Vote 
out of any personal hostility to the Gen- 
tleman whose salary was in question ; 
but he was bound to say that if they were 
to judge of his capacity by the discussions 
which had taken place on the work of his 
Department, and by the wrecked struc- 
tures which surrounded the Irish coasts, 
he was afraid that a high opinion could 
not be formed of his ability or fitness 
for the place he held. He called atten- 
tion to this subject for the purpose of 
showing how public and private money 
was squandered by this Department in 
Treland, and he believed, amongst all the 
mismanagement and maladministration 
in that country, no Department had 
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continually given greater occasion for 
Pm agence by the Representatives of the 
Irish people than that which was then 
under consideration. As the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Secretary to the Treasury 
was now in his place, he desired to 
acknowledge the very unusual course 
which he had been good enough to take 
with reference to the specific matter he 
was about to bring under the notice of 
the Committee. He believed it was the 
first time that a Representative of the 
Treasury, when a complaint had been 
made of the conduct of the Irish Board 
of Works, had adopted the course of 
making himself personally acquainted 
with the facts by a journey to the local- 
ity concerned, and of appointing an inde- 
pendent engineer to draw up a report on 
the subject of the grievance complained 
of. In his (Mr. Fane's) constituency 
they were deeply grateful to the hon. 
Gentleman for the action he had taken ; 
but he was afraid that at this point his 
expressions of gratitude to the hon. Gen- 
tleman must cease. Since the openin 
of the Session he had made repeat 
efforts to induce the hon. Gentleman to 
give them an opportunity of seeing the 
Report of this inde endent engineer, so 
that they might have information to 
enable them properly to discuss the ques- 
tion. This eminent engineer taken over 
to Ireland by the hon. Gentleman visited 
the harbour at Ballycotton on the 6th of 
October, and, as far as he knew, there 
was nothing in the nature of the inves- 
tigation which would prevent him, after 
the lapse of two months, making his re- 
port, and nothing to prevent the hon. Gen- 
tleman allowing hon. Members to exam- 
ine it before the present time. Bally- 
cotton Pier had a very curious history, 
and it was a history which repeated itself 
after the lapse of 34 years. In 1854 a 
“ was built onthe site for the accommo- 
ation of fishing boats; it was built by 
order of the Board of Works, and when 


‘completed a certificate was given by this 


engineer at the time that it was properly 
on effectually built. The Grand Jury 
of the county, when they were asked to 
take it over, sent down their engineer to 
report upon it. The engineer certified 
that the pier was faultily constructed, 
and that it would not be safe for the 
Grand Jury to become responsible for its 
maintenance. At the Assizes, therefore, 
the Grand Jury refused to accept the 





maintenance of the pier, and Chief 
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Baron Pigott would not compel them to 
do so. In the following year a similar 
attempt was made by the Board of 
Works to compel the Grand Jury to 
take over the pier; but they made an 
application to Jad e Perrin, and he, fol- 
lowing the example of the Ohief Baron, 
declined to east the obligation on the 
Grand Jury to take over the pier which 
their own engineer had certified to be 
of faulty construction. Thirty-four years 
ago, as he was instructed, the Board of 
Works applied to Parliament for and got 
a short Act to compel the Grand Jury to 
take over the work which, as he had said, 
was certified to be badly constructed, 
and which was liable to be washed 
away in a short time by the action of 
the sea in stormy weather. Of course, 
the Grand Jury had nothing to do but 
to comply with the Act. They were at 
the time a loyal Body, and, he believed, 
at the present momentthere wereno more 
loyal supporters of the Government in 
Ireland, but they were now opposed to 
the action of the Representatives of the 
Government in connection with this 
matter, just as their predecessors were 
34 years ago. That was the history of 
the old pier which justified the Report of 
the engineer, and which had to be re- 
placed four or five years ago. Under 
the Irish Fisheries Act, the Board of 
Works began to build a new pier on the 
site of the old one, and for the same 
purpose. There had been such a de- 
velopment of the fishing trade in the 
South of Ireland that it was reported to 
be of no use to build another pier on 
anything like the proportions of the old 
work, and the specifications were drawn 
up to meet the increased requirements 
of the trade. The pier was commenced 
in 1885, and was sanctioned by the 
House of Commons to be built at the 
cost of £20,500; it was built by Martin 
& Co., of Dublin, under the ~~ 
tendence of the engineer of the Board 
of Works; it was finished some time in 
the year 1887; and, in the usual course, 
the Board of Works applied to the 
Grand Jury to take over the pier, and 
the Grand Jury, in accordance with 
their usual custom, sent down their en- 
gineer to inspect it. This gentleman’s 
qualifications were undoubted; he held 
a high position in his profession, and 
was in every way fully qualified to ex- 
press a professional opinion on a work 
of this kind. His second Report to the 


Mr. Lane 


{COMMONS} 
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Summer Grand Jury was tothe effect that, 
in his Report at the Spring Assizes, 1880, 
he stated that in a portion of the pier in 
deep water a series of settlements had 
taken place, and that cracks had ap- 
peared in some places; that one of the 
most serious of the cracks had consider- 
ably increased since last spring ; that it 
might be that the settlements would not 
go further, but, on the other hand, they 
might increase so as to weaken the 
stability of the structure, or entail con- 
tinuous charges upon the county in 
order to prevent it; that he had ex- 
amined the pier on the 11th of July, 
and observed that most of the oracks 
had been filled with cement; that the 
settlement had still gone on, the head 
of the pier showed unmistakable signs 
of falling out; and that the floor 
of the pier was still subsiding. He 
went on to say that some improvement 
had been made in the harbour since 
his last Report to the Grand Jury, 
but the foundations and much of the 
old pier still remained; under the 
circumstances he would not recommend 
the Grand Jury to take up the pier, as 
he considered that by doing so they 
would be incurring liabilities so serious 
that he did not think they could fairly 
be called upon to undertake them. In 
addition to getting that report the Grand 
Jury, in order to satisfy themselves that 
they were not in any way doing an 
injustice to the Board of Works by re- 
fusing to comply with their request, 
sent two of their members to make 
further inspection on the spot. These 
gentlemen corroborated everything 
stated by the engineer, and advised the 
Grand Jury not to take over the pier, 
and the Grand Jury passed a resolution 
to that effect. 


It being half after Five of the 
clock, the Chairman left the Ohair te 
make his report to the House. 


Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow; 
Committee also report Progress, to sit 
again Zo-morrow. 


SUPPLY—REPORT. 
Resolution [4th December] reported. 


‘‘ That a sum, not exceeding £12,707, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 3ist day of March 1889, for the 
Salaries and Expenses of the Offices of the 


| Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
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Ireland in Dublin and London, and Subordinate 
Departments.” 

Mra. JAMES STUART (Shoreditch, 
Hoxton) said, he rose to move the 
rejection of the Vote. He did so 
because of a statement by the Lord 
Lieutenant which appeared in The 
Times of to-day, to the effect that 160 
derelict farms had been taken, but that 
it would be unwise to specify the names 
of the occupants, the districts, or other 
particulars concerning them. Now, he 
would ask first, why did not the Lord 
Lieutenant give these particulars? They 
must be well known in the particular 
districts and to everybody who could do 
the occupants any harm. No doubt there 
were differences of opinion between the 
Government and those with whom he 
usually acted. The Government claimed 
that their policy had been successful, that 
they had diminished outrage and Boy- 
cotting, and now that they were enabling 
derelict farms to be re-let. He, however, 
believed their policy to have been an 
utter failure, and that any diminution of 
outrage was due to far other causes, 
such as the influence of the right hon. 
Member for Mid Lothian. But these 
evicted farms would furnish a good 
test, and he would give the House some 
statistics which bore upon the subject. 
He had received particulars of 268 farms 
in 16 counties of Ireland. These were 
farms from which applications had 
come to the National Soniie during 
the six months ending October last. 
The number of these farms which had 
been re-let was 12 only, and five more 
were partially re-let. Forty out of the 
268 had had judicial rents fixed, and 
the rentals varied from £4 to £400. The 
evictions were, on the average, for two 
years’ arrears. Ninety of these farms 
were in occupation of Emergency 
men, the Landlords’ Association, or the 
police. He could furnish the Govern- 
ment with all particulars of place and 
persons in each of these cases. He had 
received further particulars of 687 other 
evicted farms from 166 districts and 30 
different counties, embracing an area of 
one-eighth of the whole of Ireland. 
But of the 687 only 32 had been re-let 
and five partially re-let ; and 230 were in 
the occupation of police, Emergency 
men, or representatives of the landlord. 
He contended, therefore, that the policy 
of the Government was wholly unsuc- 
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onan and moved the rejection of the 
ote. 

Taz CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour) (Man- 
chester, A -_. the pen would _ 
expect another long and elaborate speec 
fromhim. He would, however, remark 
first that the hon. Member had not 
broken down any statement of the Lord 
Lieutenant. But what was the hon. 
Member’s argument ? It was that crime 
had diminished, intimidation had dimi- 
nished, Boycotting had diminished, but 
that this result was not due to the policy 
of the Government but to the influence 
of the right hon. Member for Mid 
Lothian. He could, if he had time, cast 
a good deal of not undeserved ridicule 
upon that astohishing assertion. The in- 
ference he drew from the hon. Member’s 
argument was that while the right hon. 
Member for Mid Lothian’s great influ- 
ence was used successfully to diminish 
outrage, it was pot used to ubtain tenants 
for evicted farms. This he took from 
the hon. Gentleman who was the chief 
source of information to the right hon. 
Member for Mid Lothian. He inferred 
from the hon. Member’s speech that 
the right hon. Member for Mid Lothian 
and his friends were not in favour of the 
re-letting of evicted farms. They were 
in favour of keeping farms derelict— 
that was, of intimidation and boy- 
cotting. They were in favour of redu- 
cing to the condition of an unproductive 
desert a not inconsiderable porticn of 
the best land in Ireland; and, finally, 
that they were in favour of a system 
which deprived the evicted tenant of the 
value of his tenant-right and of the 
value of his improvements and of all the 

rivileges which were conferred upon 
him by the Act of 1881, which the right 
hon. Member for Mid Lothian had made 
it his proudest boast that he had passed. 
He could not conceive a speech more 
damaging than that of the hon. Member 
—damaging, not to the Government, 
but to the hon. Member’s own Party. 
But if the hon. Member was in favour of 
farms being kept derelict, why should 
he make this Motion to take away the 
Chief Secretary’s salary? The hon. 
Member had not only done his Party a 
great disservice, but from his own point 
of view he ought not to have made this 
Motion on the ground he alleged— 
namely, that the Government had failed 
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to do that which the hon. Member 
thought ought not to be done. 

Taz LORD MAYOR OF DUBLIN 
(Mr. Sexton) (Belfast, W.) said, that 
his hon. Friend had thrown down a 
plain challenge which the Government 
were unable to take up. The Chief 
Secretary for Ireland perverted the 
question by charging the right hon. 
Member for Mid Lothian with not 
using his influence to get evicted farms 
taken. But it was the force of public 
opinion which kept these farms vacant. 
The right hon. Gentleman said that his 


hon. Friend had not broken down the | po 


Lord Lieutenant’s statistics. But how 
could those statistics be examined when 
no particulars of persons, time, or place 
were furnished. His hon. Friends 
came from every county in Ireland 

Cries of ‘‘No!” from the Ministerial 

enches|—- yes, there was not one 
county in Ireland without at least one 
Home Rule Member, and 25 counties 
had nothing but Home Rule Members— 
his hon. Friends came from every 
county, and after conference with 
them he distinctly impugned the ac- 
curacy of the Lord Lieutenant’s figures 
and the veracity of those who had sup- 
plied him with these statistics. The 
hon. Member—not an Irish Member, 
but an English Member, eminent in 
scholarship and politice—had laid cer- 
tain figures before the House and had 
stated that of 268 evicted farms only 
12 were now taken. Further inquiry 
would probably show that even these :2 
were cases of bogus tenants put in for 
the purpose of enabling the landlords 
to sell under the Ashbourne Act. That 
was a distinct challenge thrown down 
to the Government, and if it was not 
taken up the country would know what 
to think. The right hon. Gentleman 
had made no attempt to dispute the 
figures given by his hon. Friend, but 
had most unwarrantably endeavoured by 
innuendo to attribute motives to him. 
If the figures quoted by the hon. Mem- 
ber were accurate they showed that all 
the elaborate machinery of the Coercion 
Act had ended in utter failure. This 
was full justification for moving to re- 
duce the right hon. Gentleman’s salary, 
for the figures quoted by the hon. 
Member showed that the Chief Secre- 
tary had proved to be useless for the 
only political reason of his appointment. 
In conclusion, he desired to ask what 


Mr. A. J. Balfour 


{COMMONS} 
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course Her Majesty’s Government in- 
tended to pursue with regard to the 
case of a constable named Edward 
Swindell, against whom a coroner’s jury 
had returned a verdict of wilful murder 
of a man named Ahearn. The Chief 
Baron, in addressing the Grand Jury on 
Monday last, referred to the fact that 
the Crown had not sent up a Bill, and 
intimated that if the Crown did not do 
so he would consider the application of 
the next-of-kin to send upa Bill. He 
hoped that some definite information 
would be given to the House on this 
int. 

Mr. LANE (Cork Oo., E.) said, he 
had just received a telegram stating 
that Crown counsel had to-day entered 
a nolle prosequi on the inquisition of the 
Coroner against Swindell. Did the 
Government approve of this ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappen) (Dublin Uni- 
versity) said, the latest information he 
received was this morning, when the 
Attorney General for Ireland telegraphed 
that the mutter was under consideration. 
He did not impugn the accuracy of the 
telegram received by the hon. Member 
for East Cork, but he had no information 
on the point. This was a matter for 
which the Chief Secretary was in no 
way responsible. It rested entirely 
with the Attorney General as chief Law 
Officer, upon the evidence before him, 
to decide whether he would proceed to 
trial or not. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) said, that the House had a right 
to get a more satisfactory answer to 
these questions. He thought they 
should know whether the Government 
were going to back up their Attorney 
General in the course he had taken, or 
whether they would take such other 
steps as would allay public feeling in 
the matter ? 

Mr. MURPHY (Dublin, St. Patrick’s) 
said, he wished to draw the attention of 
the House to the severity of the impost 

ut upon the ratepayers of the Dublin 
Uulene by reason of the order under 


the Contagious Diseases (Animals) Act 
for the compulsory slaughter of cattle 


affected with disease. Dublin was 4 
sort of conduit pipe for cattle from all 
parts of Treland intended for exporta- 
tion, and the annual cost to the rate- 
payers of the Dublin Unions in com- 
pensation for the slaughtered animals 
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was between £18,000 and £20,000. He 
impressed upon the Government the 
equity of placing the cost of carrying out 
this order upon the general Cattle Disease 
Fund. In this he was fortified by an 
Answer given by the late Parliamentary 
Under Secretary for Ireland (Colonel 
King-Harman), who said that the Go- 
vernment were at that time considering 
a scheme by which the districts affected 
by the order might be relieved. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR explained that 
the results of the orders relating to 
diseased cattle which had been com- 
plained of were inevitable under the 
law as it existed, and, even if legisla- 
tion were desirable, it was at the pre- 
sent moment impracticable. Whatever 
decision might be come to, it was impos- 
sible without legislation to carry out 
the suggestion of the hon. Member and 
throw the burden upon a fund spread 
over the whole country. 


Resolution agreed to. 


House adjourned at half after 
Six o'clock. 





HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, 6th December, 1888. 





MINUTES.]—Pvusuc Biris—First Reading — 
County Court Appeals (Ireland) * (297). 

Committee—Report— Third Reading—Land Pur- 
chase (Ireland) (293), and passed. 

Third Reading—Municipal Funds (Ireland) * 
(290-298) ; Sea Fisheries Regulation * (291- 
299), and passed. 


LAND PURCHASE (IRELAND) BILL. 
(The Lord Chancellor of Ireland.) 


(wo. 293) COMMITTEE. 


Order of the day for the House to be 
put into Committee, read. 


Moved ‘‘That the House do now re- 
solve itself into Committee upon the 
said Bill.”—( Zhe Lord Chancellor of Ire- 
land.) 


Tue Eart or HOWTH remarked that 
it would be of interest tothe large body of 
landlords and tenants in Ireland if they 
could have the assurance that even a 
larger sum than £5,000,000 would be 
guaranteed for the purpose of land pur- 
chase. No doubt the tenants of Ulster 
had had the largest share of the first 
£5,000,000. That part of Ireland was 
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largely blessed with peace and quiet- 
ness. It was true the Act had not been 
so successful in the South of Ireland, but 
that was owing to the ignorance of the 
tenantry and the influence of the Na- 
tional League. In his opinion the 
future success of this scheme depended 
very largely upon how the money was 
allocated. The landlords felt deeply 
tbankful to the Government for intro- 
ducing this Bill in the present critical 
circumstances; and, on behalf of those 
landlords, he congratulated Lord Ash- 
bourne on the success of the Act of 
1885. Land purchase was a medium 
to promote Imperial interests, by ap- 
peasing the discontented, by satisfying 
the earth-hunger in Ireland, and by 
showing those in favour of Home Rule 
that the Imperial Parliament was able 
to legislate satisfactorily for them. The 
measure would no doubt tend to bring 
about a Home Rule much stronger than 
the political Home Rule which had been 
proposed to the tenants. There were, 
however, influences and circumstances 
in Ireland which might cause consider- 
able delay in the administration of the 
Act, and there were no doubt parts of 
the country where it would not be to 
the public interest to administer it. The 
interests of the British taxpayers would 
not be safeguarded if the principle ‘‘ first 
come first served” were to be rigidly 
observed. He hoped that, if in the 
early days of the operation of the mea- 
sure, the Government found that it was 
working in such a way as not to justify 
any future grants being made, they 
would amend it by giving the Executive 
the right to consider the allocation of the 
money. He regretted that such a pro- 
vision was not embodied in the present 
Bill. 

Eart FORTESOUE said, that two 
noble Lords who had filled the Office of 
Lord Lieutenant dealt with the question 
of arrears on Tuesday night last, and 
rather implied that the Irish tenants 
were suffering the greatest hardships 
from intolerably high rents. They had 
also heard a great deal about the Irish 
tenantry having improved the land and 
buildings which they held. No doubt 
a large portion of the buildings were 
put up . the tenants in Ireland, but 
they seldom heard of the substantial 
contributions which, on very many 
estates besides his own, had been given 
by the landlords in aid of the erection of 
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those buildings without any interest or 
increase of rent in consequence. There 
was one point which the Irish Members 
were very well aware of, but which a 
great many Englishmen who were now 
in alliance with the majority of the 
Representatives from Ireland were not 
aware of, or took care to ignore— 
namely, that the ignorance, the improvi- 
dence, and the folly of a large propor- 
tion of the Irish farmers had deteriorated 
and reduced the natural fertility of the 
land to a very great extent. The prac- 
tice of paring and burning, which de- 
stroyed the permanent fertility of the 
land, and which was prohibited by an 
Act of Parliament—by Grattan’s Parlia- 
ment—was still systematically carried 
on in many parts of Ireland. During 
the decade from 1851 to 1860, when 
there were over 2,000,000 acres in Ire- 
land under oats, the average yield per 
acre was 13 cwt. and three-tenths ; while 
in the decade between 1871 and 1880, 
when about 1,500,000 acres were under 
oats, the average yield was 13 cwt. and 
one-tenth. Taking the years 1851, 1852, 
and 1853, the average yield in those 
three years was 14 cwt.; so that the ten- 
dency had been apparently towards de- 
terioration. Taking the next great staple 
of Irish produce—potatoes ; in the first of 
the two decades to which he had re- 
ferred the average yield was 4} tons 
per acre, and in the second decade it 
had fallen to three tons per acre. In 
the three years 1851, 1852, and 1853, 
the average yield was over five tons per 
acre; these figures went to show how 
systematic had been the deterioration of 
the fertility of the land under the mis- 
management of the tenants. The Irish 
tenantry did not, therefore, deserve so 
much credit for unremunerated skill as 
they generally received. It wasall very 
well to talk of the added value of the 
farm-buildings and improvements of the 
tenants, but those buildings and im- 
provements did not appear to have told 
in favour of the average produce of the 
land. The significant facts to which he 
had alluded were carefully overlooked 
by those who madeinflammatory speeches 
against the Irish landlords. 


Motion agreed to; House in Committee 
accordingly. 


Clause 1 (Increase of limit of Ad- 
vances by Irish Land Commission, and 
provision therefor) agreed to. 


Earl Fortescue 


{LORDS} 
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Clause 2 (Limitation of advances). 

Viscount DE VESCI said, he rose 
to move as an Amendment the in- 
sertion, after the word “advance” in 
line 13, of the words “in respect of any 
application made after the passing of 
this Act.” He did not wish to oppose 
the clause or to criticize it adversely. 
He cordially sympathized with what was 
the evident object of the Government— 
namely, a further extension of the Land 
Purchase Act of 1885 to increase more 
largely than hitherto the number of 
occupying owners of land in Ireland. 
Experience clearly showed that the cause 
of be and order in Ireland had been 
advanced by the creation of a large 
number of small owners. He trusted, 
however, that the Government would 
understand that that reduction of the 
maximum advance would not be accepted 
in any way as a precedent for future 
legislation on the purchase question. 
This clause limited the advance to the 
sum of £3,000 to any one tenant, but 
the Commissioners had a discretion in 
certain cases, but he would like to see 
the maximum £5,000. He hoped that 
the Government would give a distinct 
assurance that purchasers above £3,000 
should not be excluded from the opera- 
tion of the Bill. It would be grossly 
unfair to the valuable class of yeomen 
in Ireland that they should be expected 
to hold their land on less favourable 
terms than lees capable and less deserv- 
ing men. He might point out that con- 
siderable expense had been incurred 
with regard to applications already 
awaiting the sanction of the Purchase 
Commissioners, and that it would be a 
great hardship if this expense should be 
thrown away. It was in order to obvi- 
ate that that he moved this Amendment, 
which he would respectfully press the 
Government to accept. His Amend- 
ment would enable all applications pre- 
vious to the passing of the Act to come 
under the new rules, and he did not think 
it fair even to the Commissioners to adopt 
the course contemplated by the clause 
as it stood at present. 

Amendment moved, in 1, line 13, 
after (‘‘ advance’) insert e« in respect 
of any application made after the passing 
of this Act.””)}—( Zhe Viscount de Vesct.) 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR or IRE- 


LAND (Lord Asmsourye) said, he be- 
lieved the Amendment was out of Order. 
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This was a money clause, and the 
Amendment, if accepted, would increase 
the possible charge on the public funds ; 
it was not competent for their Lordships’ 
House to deal with it. He did not, 
however, anticipate that any of the in- 
conveniences to which his noble Friend 
had referred would arise from the opera- 
tion of the clause as it stood. 

Viscount De VESCI asked, in this 
case, that the Government should not 
press the Bill through that evening, but, 
on Report, insert a clause stating that 
the action of the Bill should be prospec- 
tive in all its details. 

Lorp FITZGERALD said, he trusted 
the noble and learned Lord would accede 
to that suggestion. The question 
affected not only the amount of the ex- 
penditure, but the application of the 
fund. It was clear to him that the 
House of Commons did not intend to do 
the injustice of making the Bill retro- 
spective, and to affect applications that 
were already before the Commission. 
Take the case of a landlord who had 
made an agreement with his tenant be- 
fore this Bill was thought of. The 
agreement had been signed, and applica- 
tion had been made for the purchase 
money. Considerable expense would 
have been entailed, but the preliminary 
sanction of the Purchase Commissioners 
had not yet been obtained. That was 
the point sought to be covered by the 
Amendment. If it was clear that the 
House of Commons did intend to make 
this clause retrospective and to do that 
injustice, there might be very great 
difficulty in dealing with this clause as 
a money clause. 

Lorp LECONFIELD said, he was ex- 
actly in the position described by the 
noble and learned Lord. The papers in 
a land transaction between himself and 
a tenant were nearly completed, and the 
only thing remaining to be done was to 
receive the approval of the Commis- 
sioners. Would he be unable to com- 
plete that sale, and would all the ex- 
pense incurred be thrown away ? 

Tue Eart or BELMORE said, he did 
not attach much importance to the pro- 
vision, as there would be comparatively 
few applications beyond the limit of 
£3,000, but he hoped the Government 
would consent to consider it, and, if 
possible, agree to it. He did not 
think the case just alluded to by his 
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noble Friend would come within the 
scope of this provision, because it had 
already been dealt with by the Commis- 
sioners. He had had himself some ex- 
perience of Jand purchase in Ireland, 
and he thought it was very desirable 
that every part of the funds should be 
made to go as far as possible in advances 
to ee and that as little as pos- 
sible should be Jet out in loans. 

Lorpv ASHBOURNE said, this matter 
had been already maturely considered by 
the authorities accustomed to deal with 
such matters, and it was agreed, as it 
had also struck himself, that it would be 
outside the competence of the House to 
deal with it. They all expected that the 
whole £5,000,00 would be needed, but it 
was not probabilities, but possibilities, 
that they must discuss, and supposing 
the whole £5,000,000 were not needed, 
the effect of the Amendment might be 
to place the increased burden of the dif- 
ference between £3,000 and £5,000 upon 
the public funds. He had the greatest 
sympathy, however, with the observa- 
tions which noble Lords had made in 
favour of the Amendment; but this 
subject had been keenly debated at 
great length in the House of Commons. 
Opinions differed very widely upon it. 
A great many felt much sympathy with 
many of the observations which had 
just been made, but he knew that there 
was a great and powerful section of 
opinion in favour of the way this clause 
was drafted. He thought it would be 
inexpedient for their Lordships to enter- 
tain this Amendment, even if it were 
competent for them to do so, but the 
opinion he held, as he had already 
stated, was that it was not competent 
for their Lordships to entertain it. 

Viscount De VESCI urged the im- 
portance of giving encouragement to 
the substantial yeomen, the most loyal 
class in Ireland. 

Tue Eart or MEATH said, the point 
was an important one, and he hoped the 
Government would listen to the sugges- 
tion of his noble Friend. 

Taz LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
Hatssury) said, that he, with his noble 
and learned Friend, sympathized with 
the noble Lord (Viscount de Vesci), 
but he believed that to insert an 
Amendment of this description would 
be outside the competence of their Lord- 
ships’ House. They could not secure 
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indirectly by circuitous words that which 
was in substance an un-Constitutional 
principle. 

Lorpv FITZGERALD said, he did 
not think that a provision in the Bill 
declaring this Bill not to be retro- 
spectivo would offend against the Con- 
stitutional principle. 

Lorpv HALSBURY said, that would 
be only another mode of stating the 
same thing. If they increased the sub- 
ject matter with regard to which any 
part of the £5,000,000 might be appro- 
priated, they would be enlarging the 
scope of what that £5,000,000, accord- 
ing to the House of Commons, might be 
spent on. The objection which had 
been urged referred to the substance of 
the Amendment, and he shared the 
doubts of his noble and learned Friend 
as to whether it was possible to attain 
the object in the way suggested without 
offending against Constitutional prin- 
ciple. 

Amendment (by leave of the Oom- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


Clause agreed to. 


Clause 3 (Relation of landlord and 
tenant determined by approval of ad- 
vance). 


Lorp FITZGERALD said, that the 
clause was an important one, as it showed 
thatallarrearsofrent and other liabilities 
were, after the agreement to purchase, 
wiped out. The clause was so framed 
as to work great injustice, and to confis- 
eate the right of the landlord to rent or 
its equivalent for a period that might 
cover one, two, or three years, whilst 
the tenant was in possession taking the 
profits and paying nothing. In addition, 
it was plain that if the clause remained 
without Amendment, it would operate 
in many instances as a prohibition 
against seeking the advantages of the 
Bill. He would, therefore, move the 
Proviso of which he had given Notice. 


Moved, at the end of Clause 3, add 
the following Proviso :— 


** Provided that, notwithstanding anything 
in this section expressed, the vendor shall be 
entitled to recover from the vendee interest in 
lieu of rent for the period which may elapse 
between the date of signing the agreement for 
sale and the date of the completion of the sale 
by the Land Commissioner, unless the parties 
shall have otherwise agreed. Such interest to 
be calculated at the rate of four per cent per 
annum on the purchase money.”—(TZhe Lord 
Fitzgerald.) 


Lord Halsbury 


{LORDS} 
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Viscount DE VESCI said, he should 
support the Amendment. In his opi- 
nion, the clause was totally unnecessary, 
and might be struck out of the Bill, as 
the Purchase Commissioners had already 
the power to make such an order, and 
had exercised it on the 1st November. 

Lorv ASHBOURNE said, that the 
question was fully discussed in the 
House of Commons. He admitted that 
the drafting of the clause was not feli- 
citous, although his noble and learned 
Friend on the Woolsack and himself 
thought the Act sufficiently clear already 
on the question of interest, and that 
there was nothing in it which would in- 
terfere with the existing practice of the 
Land Commissioners. ut as it was 
desirable to make the point abundantly 
clear, he would accept the Amendment. 


Amendment agreed to. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

Clause 4 (Subletting to labourers 
and others) agreed to, 


Clause 5 (Notice to be given when 
the existing fund will be exhausted). 

Viscount DE VESCI said, he moved 
to omit the words after “‘same’”’ to the 
end of the clause. The sum applied for 
up to November 30 was £6,140,000, or 
£1,140,000 beyond the amount sanc- 
tioned by Parliament, and of that some 
£700,000 or £800,000 was applied for 
early in the autumn, when it was still 
uncertain whether an extending Act 
would be brought forward. It was de- 
sirable that applicants should still be 
able to lodge agreements with the Land 
Commission at their own risk. 

Amendment moved, in page 2, line 6, 
leave out from (‘‘same’’) to the end of 
the clause.—( The Viscount de Vesei.) 

Lorv ASHBOURNE said, that he 
was sorry he was notin a position to 
accept the Amendment, as the words of 
the clause were not thought unreason- 
able in the House of mmons, and 
they had been accepted by the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland on behalf of the 
Government. He therefore trusted the 
Amendment would not be pressed. 

Amendment (by leave of the Commit- 
tee) withdrawn: Then Standing Order 
No. XXXYV. considered (according to 
order), and dispensed with : Amendment 
reported. 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 3*.”’ 
—(TZhe Lord Chancellor of Ireland.) 
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Lorp DENMAN said, he should op- 

3e the Motion, on the und that it 
Pad been hurried through the House, 
and that it would be a heavy charge to 
the people of this country. In his 
opinion the Bill ought to be rejected. 

Motion agreed to; Bill read 3*, and 
passed, and sent to the Commons. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT — CORPO- 
RAL PUNISHMENT IN BOARD 
SCHOOLS—SAUNDERS ROAD BOARD 
SCHOOL. 

QUESTIONS. OBSERVATIONS. 


Tae Eart or MEATH rose to ask 
Her Majesty’s Government, Whether 
the head master of the Saunders Road 
Board School was recently fined by the 
Magistrate at the Hammersmith Police 
Court for correcting a boy, and the right 
of me refused, although the Magis- 
trate declared that he did not think that 
a deliberate or grievous assault had been 
committed ; whether this was the Magis- 
trate who recently fined the head master 
of the Beethoven Street Board School 
for a similar alleged assault, on which 
occasion, on appeal to Quarter Sessions, 
the conviction was quashed, and the 
Assistant Judge delivered the following 
judgment :— 

‘* We are all of opinion in this case that the 
conduct of the boy was such as to call for chas- 
tisement, and even for severe chastisement, and 
we are of opinion that the punishment to him 
was not excessive, and we quash the conviction, 
We think it of the highest importance, having 
regard to the duties devolving upon the head 
master of such aschool as this, that the disci- 
pline should not be weakened by unnecessary 
interferences with his authority, and we do 
not think that the appellant has in this case 
done anything which, as a master, he should 
be sorry for after the fullest investigation of 
the facts in this case ;”’ 
and, if so, whether Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment are not of opinion that the 
above two decisions of the Hammer- 
smith Police Court magistrate are detri- 
mental to the interests of education and 
discipline in board schools? The noble 
Earl said, that head masters and mis- 
tresses were placed in a most awkward 
and difficult position by conflicting 
decisions of the magistrates. They 
were placed in positions of authority ; 
they had the control of large numbers 
of children, many of whom were never 
submitted to any discipline at all in their 
own homes, and had no idea of order. 
The masters were responsible to their 
employers—the School — for main- 
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taining discipline. On the other hand, 
they possessed very few means of main- 
taining discipline. There were only two 
ways—namely, by keeping a child in 
school, and by corporal punishment. 
The former of these methods entailed 
great inconvenience on the master or 
mistress, as it was n to remain 
in school with a child, ool the hours 
the teachers were obliged to be in the 
school were already long enough. More- 
over, the Clerkenwell Police Magistrate 
had recently decided that masters and 
mistresses had no power to detain chil- 
dren after school hours. The result of 
the decisions alluded to had been that 
it was almost impossible to maintain 
discipline in some schools. In one a 
boy had deliberately refused to read 
when told to do so, and there had been 
absolutely no means of compelling him. 
When the master insisted on obedience 
the boy said—‘ You had better not 
touch me; if you do I shall have you 
fined again.” In another case a boy 
who had stolen a book denied the theft, 
but the book was found upon him, and, 
when threatened with punishment, he 
made a similar observation to the 
master. In another case a boy misbe- 
haved in the play-ground, and when the 
caretaker touched him on the shoulder 
to point him out, the boy said—‘*‘ You 
dare te touch me and you will be sum- 
moned.” In none of these cases had the 
masters dared, after the recent decisions, 
to inflict punishment. The result of the 
magisterial decision in the case he had 
mentioned, and others which he had not 
stated, was to render it absolutely im- 

ossible to maintain discipline in the 
lead schools, and unless something was 
done in the matter by Her Majesty’s 
Government, either the teachers would 
have to resign, or the children would 
have to be permitted to do what they 
liked. If things were allowed to remain 
as they were, the Education Act would 
have been a curse instead of a blessing 


to the country. It was very awkward 
for a master to be told on the one hand 
by his superiors that he could punish a 
boy, and on the other hand to be told by 


the magistrates that he must not do so. 
If the decisions of the magistrates were 
all alike there would be nothing to be 
done but appeal to Parliament if the 
matter was thought of sufficient impor- 
tance, but under present circumstances 
the masters did not know what they . 
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might do and what they might not do. 
He therefore hoped Her Majesty’s 
Government would see if some regula- 
tions could not be laid down ope 
what corporal punishment might be u 
in board schools. He thought the cane 
a very bad instrument, but recommended 
the salutary effect of the birch rod, 
which he was sure had been applied 
with good results to their lordships 
themselves, not excepting the bench of 
bishops, in the days of their youth. 
Taz LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
Hatssury): I have communicated with 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department on the subject, and have 
received from him the following infor- 
mation, which I will give to the House. 
It is true that Mr. Herbert Williamson, 
the head master of the Saunders Road 
Board School, was recently convicted b 
the magistrate at the Hammersmit 
Police Court of an assault upon a boy 
named Walter Kelly, and that such as- 
sault consisted of what the magistrate 
must be taken to have considered the 
excessive exercise of the right of dis- 
ciplinary correction. Mr. Williamson 
was sentenced to pay a fine of 40s. only, 
so that no appeal lay. Having regard 
to the fact that the magistrate, in giving 
to the Secretary of State his observa- 
tions on the case, implied that in his 
opinion there was no deliberate cruelty 
on the part of the master and no serious 
injury inflicted on the boy, the Secre- 
tary of State directed the remission of 
the fine. It has been alleged that in a 
similar case the Quarter Sessions re- 
versed on appeal the conviction by the 
same magistrate of the head master of 
the Beethoven Street Board School; but 
the Secretary of State has no information 
as to the accuracy of the report of the 
observations attributed to the Assistant 
Judge. But, in any case, it must be 
borne in mind that an appeal to Quarter 
Sessions is a rehearing, at which fresh 
evidence can be, and often is, tendered. 
Though, upon a review of the whole 
circumstances of the case, the Secretary 
of State thought it right to remit the 
fine imposed upon Mr. Williamson, he 
did not take that course without some 
anxious consideration, and in announc- 
ing his decision to the very experienced 
Magistrate, whose decision was under 
review, he thought it right to observe 
that cases of corporal punishment were 
very difficult to deal with, and might 


The Earl of Mexth 


{LORDS} 





very well present themselves to different 
minds in a different point of view; and 
he thinks it well to say further now that, 
having regard to the great difficulty in 
determining the line at which legitimate 
correction ends, and excess, and there- 
fore assault, begins, it would be well 
that school authorities should instruct 
their teachers to observe, in the infliction 
of corporal punishment, such a regular- 
ity both of time and method as to insure 
the greatest possible security against 
excess or temper in the person inflicting 
such punishment. 


PUBLIC BILLS — AMENDMENT TO 
MOTIONS FOR SECOND READING, 
“THIS DAY SIX MONTHS.” 


Lorpv DENMAN asked the Lord 
Chancellor if the Local Government 
(England and Wales) Electors Act, 1888 
Repeal Bill [x. t.] may be on the Paper 
for Second Reading on Thursday, the 
13th of December ? 

Toe LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
Hatssvry) said, that the noble Lord had 
greatly enlarged the Question on the 
Paper, but he had no difficulty in an- 
swering it. The mere negation of the 
Question, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 
a second time,” did not prevent a Bill 
being put down a second time on the 
Paper. In earlier times it was not an 
uncommon thing to move that a Bill be 
rejected ; but now they had adopted the 
courteous form of postponing it. If, 
however, Bills were put down from time 
to time, it might be necessary to revert 
to the earlier practice. The noble Lord 
now asked whether it would be irregular 
to again put down the Biil which he had 
mentioned, and in reply he had to say 
that it certainly would not be irregular. 


HIGH SHEKIFFS—LEGISLATION. 
QUESTION. 


Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN asked, 
whether it was the intention of the Go- 
vernment to introduce in the next Ses- 
sion a Billdealing with the office of High 
Sheriff ? 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
Hatssury): I have given directions that 
a Bill be prepared, carrying into effect 
the recommendations of the Select Com- 
mittee which sat to consider this question. 


House adjourned at a quarter past Six 
o’clock, till ‘I'o-morrow, half 
past Ten o’clock. 
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1233 Inland 
HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, December 6, 1888. 


MINUTES. ]|—Supriy—considered in Committee 
—Crvit Service Estimares; Crass II. — 
Sataries anD Expenses or Crvit Depart- 
mENTS, Votes 39 to 42; Crass III.—Law 
AnD Justice, Vote 2. 

Resolutions (December 5] reported.’ 

Pusuic Britts—Committee—Report—Preferen- 
tial Payment of Wages (No. 2) * [381]; 
Sand Grouse Protection * [391]. 

Considered as ded—Third Reading—Patents, 
Designs, and Trade Marks * [348], and 
passed, 


QUESTIONS. 


CRIME AND OUTRAGE (IRELAND)— 
POISONING OF FOXHOUNDS. 


Captain M‘CALMONT (Antrim, E.) 
asked Mr. Solicitor General for Ireland, 
Whether his attention has been drawn 
to an account of a meeting held at 
Nurney, County Kildare, in The Free- 
man’s Journal of November 12, in which 
the hon. Member for South Galway (Mr. 
Sheehy) is reported to have used these 
words— 


‘* He would say deliberately that the tenant® 
had a perfect right to poison their lands agains’ 
vermin , 
whether, on November 24, nine of the 
Kildare foxhounds were poisoned on the 
high road near Sallins, in the same 
county ; and, whether any persons have 
been made amenable for this offence ? 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrovr) (Man- 
chester, E.) (who replied), said, the 
Constabulary authorities report that the 
facts are substantially as stated in the 
first two paragraphs. No persons have 
been made amenable for the offence; 
but the police are still investigating the 
matter. 

Tae LORD MAYOR or DUBLIN 





(Mr. Sexron) (Belfast, W.) asked, | posed 


Whether the right hon. Gentleman had 
instructed himself as to the state of the 
law on the subject ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he had 
gathered from the Report of the police 
that an offence had been cominittel. 

Mr. SHEEHY (Galway, 8.) asked 
the right hon. Gentleman, whether his 
attention had been called to a newspaper 
account of certain misconduct towards a 
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farmer’s wife, a Mrs. U’Neill, by some 
members of the Hunt ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he bad 
no information on that point. 

Mr. PINKERTON (Galway) asked 
whether it was not the constaxt practice 
of farmers in the North of ireland to 
poison their lands? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he was 
not aware of that. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Oo., Mid) 
asked, whether it was not a fact that if 
a man poisoned his lands, and gave the 
ordinary statutory notice, he was pro- 
tected by law? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, that, as 
the hon. Gentleman wished for informa- 
tion on a legal point, he must give Notice 
of the Question. 


PIERS AND HARBOURS (IRELAND)— 
ARKLOW HARBOUR. 


Mr. W. J. CORBET (Wicklow, E.) 
asked the Secretary to the Treasury, If 
he is aware that considerable damage 
has again occurred at Arklow Harbour 
by the floods in the river; and, if he 
will state how the cost of repairs is to be 
provided for ? 

Tae SECRETARY (Mr. Jackson) 
(Leeds, N.): I am informed that no 
damage whatever has occurred to the 
new pier at Arklow, either from floods 
in the river or from the sea. Some 
damage to the old harbour works was 
done during the violent gales which 
occurred last month. They are now 
being repaired by the Board of Works. 
The cost is defrayed out of money re- 
ceived from tolls, and a small balance 
left after completion of the new works. 


INLAND REVENUE—COLLECTOR OF 
TAXES AT TORQUAY—DEFAULT OF 
A TAX COLLECTOR. 


Mr. SEALE-HAYNE (Devon, Ash- 
burton) asked the President of the 
Local Government Board, If it is pro- 
to inquire into the circumstances 
under which Pepprell, the missing tax 
collector at Torquay, succeeded in em- 
bezzling £3,900, a large part of which, 
owing to insufficient security, must be 
re-assessed on the ratepayers ; and, what 
steps, if any, will be taken to ensure 
that Public Authorities shall for the 
future enforce Article 9 of the General 
Order of Accounts, which enjoins that 
every collector shall, every week, pay to 
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the overseers’ bankers all moneys in his 
hands whenever the amount exceeds 
£5? 

Tue SECRETARY ro roe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Lona) 
(Wilts, Devizes) (who replied) said : 
Pepprell, the missing tax collector at 
Torquay, who embezzled £3,900, held 
the offices of collector of poor rates for 
the parish of Tormoham, and collector 
of rates of the Torquay Local Board. At 
present I have no precise information as 
to the circumstances under which the 
defalcations have occurred ; but I pro- 
pose to arrange that an audit of the 
accounts of the officer shall be held at 
an early date, and the facts will then be 
ascertained. The Article of the Order 
of Accounts, enjoining every collector to 
pay weekly to the overseers’ bankers all 
moneys in his hands exceeding £5, 
applies to a collector of poor rates ; and 
it is the duty of the auditor to report 
to the Local Government Board any case 
in which the requirements of that 
Article have not been complied with. In 
any such case it is the invariable prac- 
tice of the Board to impress upon the 
officer the necessity for his strictly com- 
plying with the provisions of the 
Article ; and, when it appears to be re- 


quisite, the Board bring the matter 
specially under the attention of the 
Local Authorities. 


SOUTH AFRICA— ZULULAND — TRIAL 
OF THE CHIEFS. 

Mr. A. M‘ARTHUR (Leicester) asked 
the Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, Whether it is the fact that the 
tribunal constituted for the trial of the 
Zulu Chiefs was appointed by Sir 
Arthur Havelock, the Governor of Zulu- 
hand ; whether it is alleged, on the part 
of the Zulus, that the disturbances for 
which they are being tried arose out of 
the maladministration of the Govern- 
ment of Zululand ; whether any objec- 
tion has been taken to the appointment 
of the tribunal being made by Sir 
Arthur Havelock, and, if so, on what 
grounds ; whether it is the fact that the 
summons to Undabuko to take his trial 
for treason was dated in Pictermaritz- 
burg on October 29, and returnable in 
Zululand on November 15 at Ekowe, a 
distance of over 100 miles, 80 miles of 
which has to be travelled by road ; and, 
is it the case that Undabuko’s counsel, 
being refused necessary time for the 


Mr. Seale- Hayne 


{COMMONS} 
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preparation of the defence, declined to 
appear in the proceedings; and, if so, 
whether the refusal to grant time has 
resulted in the Zulu Chiefs being com- 
pelled to stand their trial for high trea- 
son without the assistance of thecounsel 
selected by them ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Baron Henry ve Worms) 
(Liverpool, East Toxteth) : The tribunal 
was appointed by Sir Arthur Havelock 
after communication with the Secretary 
of State. The allegation referred to in 
the seeond paragraph has been made. 
As far as the Secretary of State is aware, 
there is no foundation for the sugges- 
tion in the third paragraph. As to 
paragraph four, the summons appears 
to have been dated on or about October 
29 ; but Undabuko had notice from the 
preliminary investigation, which com- 
menced in September, of the nature of 
the charge and evidence. The Secretary 
of State telegraphed on the 3rd instant, 
strongly urging the adjournment of the 
trials of Undabuko, although already 
begun, and of Dinizulu for a month or 
six weeks. This morning he has re- 
ceived a reply that, in accordance with 
his request, the trial of Undabuko is 
adjourned for seven weeks; that Dini- 
zulu is not yet committed for trial ; but 
that his trial will also be postponed. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness) inquired 
whether it was not a fact that the 
Governor had entirely disapproved of 
the action taken by the Zulu Govern- 
ment in sending a force against Dini- 
zulu? 

Baron HENRY pz WORMS: I do 
not think that that arises out of the 
Question on the Paper; but I may 
answer in the negative. 


LICENSING LAWS—WOLVERHAMPION 
LICENSING SESSIONS. 

Mr. ALLISON (Cumberland, Esk- 
dale) asked the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, If his attention 
had been called to a report of a case at 
the Licensing Sessions in Wolverhamp- 
ton, at which it appeared that a licence 
was granted to a Mr. White for a house 
on land sold to him by the Corporation ; 
that the Corporation had previously 
agreed to support the application for 
the said licence, and to give a pledge to 
the Bench that an old and inoperative 
licence should be destroyed, on consi- 
deration of the payment by Mr. White 
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of £100 for such support ; that, on the 
Bench granting such licence, were the 
Chairman and ex-Chairman of the Public 
Works Committee, which had recom- 
mended the Corporation to support the 
application, which was granted, not- 
withstanding it was strongly opposed by 
ratepayers and owners of property in the 
locality ; and that a majority of the 
Bench granting such licence were mem- 
bers of the Corporation ; and, whether, 
in the light of these facts, he is prepared 
to take any action with a view to the 
vindication of the law by which inte- 
rested parties are legally ineligible to 
consider applications for licences ? 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Martruews) (Birmingham, E.): I am 
informed that such a licence was granted 
to Mr. White, and such an agreement 
was made by the Corporation ; but it is 
not correct to say that an old and inope- 
rative licence was to be destroyed. The 
licence was actually in existence, and 
had recently been renewed. The Bench 
considered that the opposition to the 
grant of a licence was outweighed by 
the Petitions, influentially and numer- 
ously signed, presented on behalf of the 
applicant. No objection was taken to 
the constitution of the Bench, either at 
the original grant or at the confirmation 
of the licence. Five members of the 
Corporation voted against the confirma- 
tion and three in its favour. The Chair- 
man and ex-Chairman of the Works 
Committee were present at both hear- 
ings; but, as they had no beneficial 
interest in the premises, or the profits 
thereof, it does not seem to me that they 
were disqualified. Ifthe hon. Member 
considers that they acted improperly the 
proper course for him is to make a repre- 
sentation to the Lord Chancellor on the 
subject. 


ARMY—RE-ORGANIZATION OF THE 
ROYAL ARTILLERY. 


Mr. GOURLEY (Sunderland) asked 
the Secretary of State for War, What 
steps he intends taking for the purpose 
of carrying out the recommendations of 
Lord Harris’s Committee relative to the 
re-organization of the Royal Artillery ; 
and, whether, if the recommendations 
are adopted, they will, in any way, dis- 
turb the existing distribution of garrison 
pon ty Sunderland and other seaport 

wns 
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Tae SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. StanHore) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle): 
This is much too important a matter for 
me to be able to deal adequately with it 
in the form of an answer to a Question, 
nor, indeed, is it ripe for any statement 
on the subject. I cannot, therefore, yet 
say positively whether any, and, if so, 
which, seaports will be affected by the 
seheme that may be adopted; but the 
primary consideration upon which it 
will be based must be the efficiency of 
the Royal Artillery, and not the interest 
of any particular seaport. 


ARMY CONTRACTS—MANUFACTURE 
OF CAVALRY SWORDS AT SOLINGEN. 


Mr. HANBURY (Preston) asked the 
Secretary of State for War, If he would 
state to the House what number of 
Cavalry swords have recently been 
manufactured by a German firm at 
Solingen, and how many were accepted, 
and how many have been paid for, and 
at what price; how many have sinco 
been sent to Enfield Factory to be pro- 
perly finished or repaired, what per- 
centage of those already examined have 
there been rejected, and what percentage 
were there found unable to stand the 
Government test; whether alterations 
have been found necessary as to blades, 
grips, and hilts alike, and what (includ- 
ing the price paid for rejected swords 
with that of re-stiffening and other 
alterations) is the price of the swords 
when finally fit for issue; and, what is 
the name of the firm in question ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Stannore) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle): 
20,000 Cavalry swords have been maru- 
factured by a German firm at Solingen, 
under a contract dated October, 1885. 
All have passed the test prescribed in 
the contract, and payment has been 
authorized at 20s. each. None have 
been sent to Enfield for either alteration 
or repair. But, in consequence of the 
revelations respecting sword-bayonets 
last year, it was decided to expose these 
and other weapons to a second and much 
more severe test. Six thousand six 
hundred and thirty-five were so sub- 
jected at Enfield, the test being far in 
excess of that specified in the contract. 
I believe that 1,836 swords failed to pass 
the new test thus prescribed, and 635 
more, which had been in the hands of 
the troops, were also unable to stand 
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his test. A large proportion of those 
derived from other sources of supply, 
and not from this particular firm, also 
failed. I have since been advised that 
this experimental test was excessive, and 
calculated to injure weapons rather than 
sufficiently try them, and the require- 
ments have been made lesssevere. The 
firm whose swords are referred to in 
this Question is Messrs. Weyersberg, 
Kirschbaum and Ov., of Solingen. 

Mr. HANBURY: Are there two dif- 
ferent kinds of tests in operation, then ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: Certainly not; 
there is only one. 


ARMY CONTRACTS—DEFECTIVE 
CAVALRY SWORDS. 


Mr. HANBURY (Preston) asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether it 
is the fact that the German firm which 
supplied the defective Cavalry swords, 
now being re-stiffened and otherwise 
treated at Enfield, are closely associated 
with Messrs. Wilkinson, the contractors 
for the new bayonets ; whether a higher 
price was given to Messrs. Wilkinson, 
as being English manufacturers, and to 
encourage sword and bayonet making 
in this country; whether, nevertheless, 
only a portion are being made in this 
country, and large quantities of bayonets 
are now being received at Messrs. Wil- 
kinson’s, and have for three weeks past 
been received, from Germany in a very 
advanced stage of manufacture; whe- 
ther the number of Germans employed 
at Messrs. Wilkinson’s bayonet works 
has during the last month actually in- 
creased, and not decreased; whether 
English machinery and English pro- 
cesses are principally employed ; and, if 
so, what are the precise processes which 
the German workmen are teaching ; how 
many of the Germans speak English, 
and how are themselves engaged upon 
piecework, and cannot spare time for, 
and are not paid for, giving such in- 
struction; whether any application was 
made to the Superintendent or the 
Manager of Enfield Factory for spare 
skilled hands, to instruct Messrs. Wil- 
kinson’s workmen; whether skilled 
English workmen who did apply for 
work were offered by Messrs. Wilkinson 


only 5d. per hour, or two-thirds only of 
the wages paid for such work at Enfield ; 
when the first delivery of bayonets be- 
came due under the original and revised 


Mr. E. Stanhope 
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contracts respectively; and, what de- 
liveries have actually taken place? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Stannore) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle): 
I have already stated that the German 
firm did not supply defective swords. I 
understand that a member of that firm 
has joined Messrs. Wilkinson’s firm. 
The contract was given to Messrs. Wilkin- 
son for the sword- bayonets because they 
undertook to manufacture them in this 
country; and they might have been ob- 
tained from Solingen at a less price. 
No application was made to the Enfield 
Factory for instructors. The original 
contract was suspended for many months 
owing to changes of pattern. The real 
pattern was not supplied till August, 
nor the gauges till September last. Up 
to this time about 11,000 bayonet blades 
have been passed, and a delivery of 
1,000 a-week is expected. The firm are 
not under obligation to give me informa- 
tion on the other points asked by my 
hon. Friend, and I have no means of 
answering his Questions; but my noble 
Friend the Member for the Enfield 
Division (Viscount Folkestone) recently 
visited Messrs. Wilkinson’s factory, and 
was shown all the details concerning it. 

Mr. HANBURY: If I can produce 
the very men who unpacked, or who 
saw unpacked, these bayonets from 
Germany, tempered and finished in 
every way, will my right hon. Friend 
inquire into the matter? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: I have always 
said to my hon. Friend that if he would 
sometimes do me the favour to speak to 
me in private, I should be only too glad 
to remedy any grievances he might 
point out. I desire, equally with him, 
to expose any abuse; but I am not 
always sure that categorical explana- 
tions in this House are always the best 
means to adopt. 


MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT (CHARGES 
AND ALLEGATIONS) — COLLECTING 
EVIDENCE FOR THE SPECIAL COM- 
MISSION. 


Mr. EDWARD HARRINGTON 
Kerry, W.) asked the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether Mr. Michael Healy and Mr. 
James O’Leary, of Killarney, when en- 
gaged recently in collecting facts about 
the Kenmare Estate, bearing on the 
evidence of Mr. Leonard before the 
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Royal Commission, were followed by, 
interfered with, and finally arrested by 
the police; and, whether the notes they 
had made of the facts collected were 
seized and kept from them even when 
they were released; and, whether he 
will take steps to prevent police inter- 
ference with persons engaged in collect- 
ing evidence material to the issues raised 
before the Royal Commission Court and 
useful to the Members of this House 
inst whom accusations are made ? 

Tue CHIEF SEORETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): As I 
stated in reply to a Question put two 
days ago on this subject by the hon. 
Member for North Cork (Mr. Flynn), 
the persons referred to were arrested on 
a warrant, the first-named for obstruct- 
ing and assaulting the police, and the 
second-named for inciting thereto. Some 
documents were found upon the persons 
referred to when arrested. One of these 
was a letter of an incriminatory charac- 
ter, and cannot be returned. Any other 
documents not incriminatory are being 
returned. 

Mr. EDWARD HARRINGTON: I 
ask the right hon. Gentleman whether 
he will give us a guarantee that those 
who are making such inquiries for the 
purpose of meeting the accusations made 
against the Irish Members will not be 
interfered with when they are in pursuit 
of these inquiries ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Of course, 
nobody will be interfered with. Onthe 
contrary, I should be glad to aid them. 

Mz. EDWARD HARRINGTON: 
Does the right hon. Gentleman suggest 
that these men did anything else than 
make inquiries for the purpose of eluci- 
dating matters referred to by Mr. 
Leonard in the Parnell Commission ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I understand 
that they were arrested for obstructing 
and assaulting the police. 

Mr. EDWARD HARRINGTON: 
Does it mean that the moment these 
persons left Killarney to verify the 
statements made by Mr. Leonard before 
the Commission they were followed into 
every house by policemen, who inter- 
posed themselves between these persons 
and the tenants of whom they wished to 
make inquiries; and that it was only in 
what I may characterize as just indig- 
nation that they eventually pushed the 
police out of the house where they were 
making these inquiries ? 
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Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: If the hon. 
Gentleman wants any further info 
tion he must give Notice ; but, certainly, 
these men were not interfered with by 
the police as far as their object was to 
investigate matters of fact. 

Mr. EDWARD HARRINGTON: 
Did not the police dog them from house 
to house while they were pursuing these 
investigations? And I would ask whe- 
ther, in view of the statement by the 
First Lord of the Treasury that Irish 
officials are disposed to accord equal 
facilities to us with those which they 
afford to our accusers, is it right for the 
police to thus interfere with men who 
are endeavouring to ascertain the truth? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The hon. 
Mewber is rather begging the question. 
He is assuming that the police did in- 
terfere with an investigation which these 
men were making bond fide. That alle- 

tion I do not admit; but if the hon. 

entleman wishes for further detail, I 
am not able to give it without further 
Notice. 

Mr. EDWARD HARRINGTON: 
Does the right hon. Gentleman admit or 
deny that the police followed these men 
from Killarney, and then from house to 
house ? 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne): Answer, answer! 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The hon. 
Member is unreasonable. I have given 
him all the information that I possess. 
If he wants more he must put a Question 
on the Paper. 


ECCLESIASTICAL LAW—BREAKING UP 
A VAULT IN HEMEL HEMPSTEAD 
CHURCH. 

Mr. HALLEY STEWART (Lincoln- 
shire, Spalding) asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, Whe- 
ther it is the fact that, in August last 


the family vault of Francis Combe, Esq., 


in Hemel Hempstead Church, was, with- 
out the knowledge of his descendants, 
broken into, and, after the leaden coffins 
therein had been removed and broken up, 
and the remains therein had been buried 
in the churchyard, the vault was deep- 
ened, and added to the family vault of 
Sir Astley Paston Cooper, Bart. ; whe- 
ther these proceedings took place with 
the consent of the vicar, the Rev. Dr. 
Robbins, and with the sanction of the 
Home Secretary, or of any ecclesiastical 
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authority; and, whether he has received 
any representations on the subject ; and, 
if so, whether he has ascertained who 
are responsible for this act, and what 
steps he is prepared to take in the 
matter ? 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marttuews) (Birmingham, E.): I learn 
from the vicar that the vault of the 
Combe family was, with his consent, 
interfered with, and that he removed 
some pieces of battered lead and pieces 
of broken monuments, not belonging to 
the Combe family, which had been 
placed in the vault before the present 
vicar’s time. No coffins appear to have 
been broken up by the vicar, or human 
remains removed to the churchyard. 
Coffins of the Cooper family were placed 
in the Combe vault. These proceedings 
were without the consent of the Bishop 
or the sanction of the Secretary of State, 
and were altogether irregular. The 
vicar informs me that he was in igno- 
rance of the law relating to burials in a 
church and churchyard closed by Order 
in Council, and expressed great regret 
if he had done any anything contrary to 
law. I have written to the vicar, calling 
his attention to the existence of an Order 
in Council, regulating burials in his 
church and churchyard, and requestin 
him to observe its provisions with came 
to future burials in his parish. This is 
the only matter within my jurisdiction. 
The improper interference with a family 
vault is a matter wholly for the Bishop 
to deal with. I have no information to 
lead me to suppose that the coffins of 
the Cooper family were placed in another 
vault. 


CRIMINAL LAW—WILLIAM WADDLE 
INDICTED FOR MURDER—IMPROPER 
QUESTIONING BY CONSTABLES, 


Mr. J. ROWLANDS (Finsbury, E.) 
(for Mr. Pickersoitt) (Bethnal Green, 
8.W.) asked the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, Whether his at- 
tention has been called to the fact that, 
in the course of the trial last week of 
William Waddle, on an indictment for 
wilful murder, upon which he was found 
guilty, a police constable admitted that 
he ‘closeted himself in the prisoner’s 
cell for over an hour and asked him 
questions” ; and, whether he will take 
any, and, if so, what, steps to stop the 
questioning of prisoners by the police? 


Mr. Halley Stewart 
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Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr 
Martruews) (Birmingham, E.): Accord- 
ing to the notes of evidence the police 
constable stated that he was almost an 
hour in the cell with the prisoner, asking 
him questions. I will communicate with 
the learned Judge, and ask him whether 
it appeared at all before bim that the 

lice constable asked questions which 

e ought not to have asked, or other 
than were necessary for the purpose of 
ascertaining the prisoner’s identity. If 
it turns out that this was the case, I will 
certainly take steps to mark my dis- 
approval of such conduct. 


AFRICA (WEST COAST)—EXPEDITION 
FROM ACCRA TO THE INTERIOR. 


Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy, &c.) asked the Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, Whether it is true 
that a Military Expedition, under Captain 
Lethbridge, has been despatched from 
Accra to the interior, to a place 14 days’ 
journey beyond Bontokoo; and, if he 
can explain the objects of this Expedi- 
tion ? 

Toe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Baron Henry ve Worms) 
eee East Toxteth): It is not true 
that a Military Expedition is going to the 
interior 14 days beyond Bontokvo. The 
facts are that Captain Lethbridge and 
another officer are going to visit Gaman 
to maintain those friendly relations with 
that State which resulted from the visit 
of Captain Lonsdale in 1882, as reported 
in Blue Book C. 3687. Similar Missions 
are of frequent occurrence, and the 
escort is solely for protection. 


TURKEY (ASIATIC PROVINCES) — THE 
CHRISTIANS IN KURDISTAN. 


Mr. STAVELEY HILL (Stafford- 
shire, Kingswinford) asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
with reference to a letter which appeared 
in Zhe Globe newspaper of Saturday last, 
Whether he will lay upon the Table of 
the House any recent Correspondence 
with the Consulate at Van relating to 
the state of the Christians in Kurdis- 
tan? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE (Sir James Fercusson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): No recent Reports have 
been received from the Vice Consulate 
at Van, as Mr. Russell, the previous 
Vice Consul, left on transfer early in 
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September, and Mr. Devey, his successor, 
has only recently arrived. The latter 
will be di to rt on the recent 
occurrences. The attention of the Otto- 
man Government has been called to the 
matter; but, according to ail accounts, 
the districts in question are now in a 
state of tranquillity. 


LOCALGOVERN MENT ACT, 1888, SEC. 51— 
ELECTORAL DIVISIONS OF MON- 
MOUTHSHIRE. 


Mr. WARMINGTON (Monmouth, 
W.) asked the Presidert of the Local 
Government Board, Whether he is aware 
that the magistrates of Monmouthshire 
in Quarter Eines have, under ‘‘ The 
Local Government Act, 1888,” consti- 
tuted an Electoral Division, called the 
Raglan Division, with a population a 
little over 2,000; another Division, called 
the Magor Division, with a population 
of about 2,300; another Division, called 
the Llanvihangel Division, with a popu- 
lation of about 2,200; whilst they have 
constituted another Division, called the 
Abergavenny Division, which has a 
population of 8,000; another Division, 
called the Rhymney Division, with a 

opulation of more than 8,600; another 
Division, ealled the Christchurch Divi- 
sion, with a population of more than 
8,000; whether he is aware that similar 
inequalities are to be found in the con- 
stitution of the other Divisions of the 
same county, so that there are 12 Elec- 
toral Divisions, with an aggregate popu- 
lation,mainly rural, of 34,544, returning 
12 members, and five Divisions (two 
sub-divided), with an aggregate popu- 
lation, mainly artizan and urban, of 
54,363, returning only seven members 
to the County Council; and, whether 
the Local Government Board will take 
steps, if it be in their power, to secure 
compliance with the requirement of 
Section 51 of the Act, which directs 
that— 

‘The Divisions shall be arranged with a view 
to the population of each Division being, so 
nearly as conveniently may be, equal.” 

Tae SECRETARY ro rae LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Lona) 
(Wilts, Devizes) (who replied) said: 
The Local Government Board have been 
furnished with a statement as to the 
Electoral Divisions which have been 
constituted in Monmouthshire ; but they 
are not in a position to state the, facts 
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as regards the population of the several 
Divisions. The Board have no infor- 
mation as to the considerations which 
influenced the Justices in constituting 
the Divisions; but I may observe that 
the Local Government Act directs that 
regard shall be had not only to popula- 
tion, but also to the other considerations 
specified in the provisions on this sub- 
ject. The duty of constituting the 
Electoral Divisions devolves on the 
Court of Quarter Sessions under the 
Statute, and the Board could not under- 
take to review the decision at which they 
have arrived. 

Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN (Denbigh- 
shire, E.) asked, whether the hon. Gen- 
tleman was aware that in other Welsh 
counties — and notably in Denbigh- 
shire—inequalities as gross as, and even 
grosser than, that referred to had been 
sanctioned by the Quarter Sessions of 
such counties acting under the powers 
of the Local Government Act, 1888 ? 

Mr. WARMINGTON asked, whether 
there was any power to compel the 
Court of Quarter Sessions to comply 
with the requirements of Section 51 of 
the Act ? 

Mr. LONG: The limits of the Statute 
are extremely wide; and a particular 
Amendment, introduced not at the in- 
stance of the Government, but by hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, has enabled the 
Quarter Sessions to take these depar- 
tures, which otherwise they could not 
have taken. They are called upon by 
Statute to take into consideration local 

eculiarities, &c. The provisions of the 
Btatute are so wide that it would be ex- 
tremely difficult to prove that the re- 
quirements had not been observed. 

Mr. ARTHUR WILLIAMS (Gla- 

morgan, 8.): Does the House under- 
stand that, whatever injustice may be 
committed by the Quarter Sessions in 
constituting the Electoral Divisions, there 
is no redress whatever ? 
' Mr. LONG: The hon. Gentleman 
took a prominent part in the Committee 
on the Bill, and this power was fully 
considered. It was decided to leave 
absolute discretion in these matters to 
the Courts of Quarter Sessions, and with 
this decision the Executive has no power 
to interfere. 


NAVY—ADMIRALTY CONTRACTS— 
IRON. 


Mr. T. FRY (Darlington) asked the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, If it is a 
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fact that a contract has been made over 
a period of five years with one firm in 
Staffordshire, and another in Cleveland, 
for the supply of certain classes of iron ; 
and, if so, whether he will state if the 
same is on a sliding scale, and give the 
quantity and initial price arranged for ; 
and, if he would give the reasons for 
sanctioning such long time contracts ? 
Tue FIRST LORD (Lord GrorcE 


Hamitton) (Middlesex, Ealing) : No, 
Sir; no such contract has been made. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT ACT, 1888— 
ELECTORAL DIVISIONS, BELPER. 


Mr. JACOBY (Derbyshire, Mid) 
asked the President of the Loval Go- 
vernment Board, Why the two Electoral 
Divisions, Belper No. 1 and Belper No. 
2, in the County of Derby, have been 
joined into one Electoral Division, and 
upon whose representation the change 
has been made; whether he is aware 
that the alteration is contrary to the 
wishes of a large number of the elec- 
tors; and, whether he will re-consider 
the question, and allow the Division to 
remain divided as originally settled by 
the Quarter Sessions ? 

Tae SECRETARY ro tae LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Lone) 
(Wilts, Devizes) (who replied) said: 
The two Electoral Divisions of Belper 
have been united for the purpose of the 
first election of County Councillors. 
The Divisions have been thus combined 
because the separate Electoral Divisions 
are not conterminous with areas for 
which there are separate lists of voters. 
The order was issued after communica- 
tion with the Clerk of the Peace of the 
county. I have received no representa- 
tions that this combination is contrary 
to the wishes of a large majority of the 
electors. As there are no separate lists 
for the two Divisions, the Divisions 
must be united for the first election. 


INDIA—THE INDIAN NATIONAL CON- 
GRESS—SPEECH OF THE MARQUESS 
OF DUFFERIN. 


Mr. J. M. MACLEAN (Oldham) asked 
the Under Secretary of State for India, 
Whether his attention had been drawn 
to the speech of the Marquess of Dufferin 
made at Calcutta on Saturday, when he 
said of the so-called National Congress— 


‘‘The members of the Congress are answer- 
able for the distribution among thousands of 


Mr. T. Fry 
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ignorant and credulous men of publications 
animated by a very questionable spirit, and 
whose manifest intention is to excite the 
hatred of the people against the public servants 
of the Crown in India ;” 
whether urgent representations have 
been made to the Government of India 
by most of the Native Princes, and by 
the leaders of the Indian Mahomedans, 
as to the mischievous effects of these 
ublications, and of the speeches made 
by delegates to the Congress; and, what 
steps, in these circumstances, the Indian 
Government intend to take with re- 
to further meetings of the 
ongress ? 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
asked whether the Right Hon. Sir 
Richard Garth, Q.C., late Chief Justice 
of Bengal, had declared the attacks on 
the Indian National Congress to be 
“unjust, ungenerous, and impolitic;” 
whether he had stated that in— 

‘* Bringing to the notice of the Government 
what they conside to be defects and abuses 
in the present system ’’ “they have done this 
in the most open, straightforward, and respectful 
way;” 
and whether he had declared— 

‘For myself I have long been persuaded 
that many of the abuses complained of are real 
and serious; and that some of the proposed 
reforms would be not only of advantage to 
India, but would mutesieliy strengthen the 
hands of the Government.” 


Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) asked, if the hon. Gentleman had 
seen reports from India as to the excite- 
ment there arising from the insulting 
reference to a late president of the Cun- 
gress, Mr. Naoroji, as a ‘‘ black man,” 
by the Marquess of Salisbury ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir Joun Gorsr) (Chatham): 
That Question of the hon. Member does 
not relate to the one before the House? 

Mr. CONYBEARE: I will give 
Notice of it. 

Sir JOHN GORST: In answer to the 
Question on the Paper, I have to say 
that it does appear that the Marquess 
of Dufferin aa Ava has made a speech 
in India containing the sentences quoted 
by the hon. Member; and it is also the 
fact that representations have been made 
to the Government of India by Native 
Chiefs and leading Mahomedans as to 
the mischievous effect of these publica- 
tions and the speeches made by delegates 
at the Congress. With regard to the 
last paragraph of the Question, the 
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Secretary of State has not yet received 
any intimation as to the intentions of 
the Government of India with regard to 
other meetings of the Congress. In 
reply to the Question of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Northampton (Mr. Bradlaugh), 
the hon. Member must be aware that he 
has put a Question which it is impossible 
for me to answer. He asks me what are 
the opinions of Sir Richard Garth with 
reference to the Indian Congress. I 
received Notice of his Question only 10 
minutes ago, and have not yet had time 
to consult the opinions of Sir Richard 
Garth on the subject. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: Has not the 
Government of India had in its hands 
for more than two months the pamphlet 
of Sir Richard Garth, A Few Plain Truths 
about India, containing the words I have 
quoted ? 

Sir JOHN GORST: Yes, Sir; I have 
seen the pamphlet of Sir Richard Garth ; 
but it is impossible for mein 10 minutes 
to verify the accuracy of the hon. 
Member’s quotation. 

Mr. J. M. MACLEAN: Is it nota 
fact that this pamphlet must have been 

ublished long before the speech of the 
arquess of Dufferin, which was made 
last Saturday ? 

Smirk JOHN GORST: Yes, Sir; I 
myself read the pamphlet some months 
ago. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT — SCHOOL 
BOARD ELECTION AT AYLESTONE, 
LEICESTERSHIRE, 

Mr. PICTON (Leicester) asked the 
Vice President of the Committee of 
Council on Education, Whether he has 
now received any Report of the late 
School Board election in Aylestone, 
Leicestershire, and if he can explain 
how it happened that Mr. Edward West 
received from the Returning Officer, Mr. 
Thomas Sheppard, a formal notification, 
dated November 5, of his legal nomina- 
tion, and yet was afterwards informed 
by the same Returning Officer that the 
nomination was invalid ; whether it is a 
fact that on the day for the withdrawal 
of nominations Mr. Edward West, with 
others, attended at the office of the Re- 
turning Officer and were informed that 
all was right ; whether, in consequence 
of the absence from home of the Rev. 
Mr. Howlett, curate in charge, the clerk 
to the Returning Officer agreed to keep 
open the withdrawal of names until the 
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day after the date legally fixed ; whether 
it was not until two days after the latter 
date that Mr. West was told his nomi- 
nation was invalid, on grounds which 
have since been acknowledged to be 
false in fact; whether he will recon- 
sider the desirability of giving some 
reasonable appeal from mistaken or 
— decisions of Returning Officers ; 
and, whether any complaint of the above 
irregularities has been received from 
Mr. Charles Coppack, and what answer 
has been made to it ? 

Tae VICE PRESIDENT (Sir W1t- 
ui4M Hart Dyxez) (Kent, Dartford), in 
reply, suid, that the Returns of the 
Election had now been received. The 
Department had no information of what 
had occurred, beyond the statement of 
Mr. Coppack that the Returning Officer 
refused to accept Mr. West’s nomina- 
tion. A reply was made to that commu- 
nication, in the words of my answer 
the other night that the decision of the 
Returning Officer was by law final. The 

ractice i am now asked to alter has 

een in operation for 18 years without 
complaint. There is no intention of 
disturbing it. 


VACCINATION—INQUEST ON ELIZA- 
BETH MURRAY, BIRKDALE. 

Mr. PICTON (Leicester) asked the 
President of the Local Government 
Board, Whether he has received any 
further information ae to the inquest on 
the child Elizabeth Murray, at Birkdale; 
whether itis true, as alleged, that neither 
the father of the child nor any medical 
man was called as a witness; and 
whether, having regard to the vague- 
ness of the verdict ‘‘ Died from natural 
causes,” in a case where the precise 
nature of the morbid processes ending 
in death is the point at issue, and to 
his statement concerning deaths follow- 
ing vaccination, he will cause further 


inquiry to be made ? 


ne SECRETARY ro tne LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Lone) 
(“Vilts, Devizes) (who replied) said: I 
have been in communication with the 
Coroner by whom the inquest on the 
child Elizabeth Murray, at Birkdale, 
was held, and have received the depo- 
sitions taken at the inquest. From the 
evidence of the mother it appears that 
the father, mother, and the infant slept 
in the same bed ; that when the husband 
went to bed about midnight the child 
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was all right, and that about half-past 
8 it was found to be dead. The 
attendance of the father, or of a medical 
eemeren ng | ~ the — = not 
suggested the jury, the police, or 
the mother, ann the Mew ay did not 
deem it necessary. Neither the Report 
by the police nor the evidence sug- 
gested that the death was in any way 
attributable to vaccination ; and it does 
not appear to me to be requisite that 
I should direct an inquiry with regard 
to the vaccination of the child. 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND) — THE 
CORK DIVISIONAL MAGISTRATE. 


Mr. LANE (Cork Co., E.) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether Mr. Heard, County 
Inspector of Police, has been discharging 
the duties of Divisional Magistrate in 
Cork during the absence of the latter in 
London ; and, if not, who has discharged 
those duties? 

Taz CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): The fact 
is as stated. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION (IRELAND)— 
MODEL SCHOOLS. 


Ooronetr WARING (Down, N.) (for 
Mr. Jounston) (Belfast, 8.) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether it is a fact that, 
out of the 34 head masters of model 
schools in Ireland, only four are mem- 
bers of the Irish Church, while the num- 
ber of young persons belonging to that 
Church attending such schools exceeds 
by 578 the number of Roman Catholics, 
and by 770 the number of Presbyterians; 
and, if he can state the numbers, respec- 
tively, of the Irish Church, Presbyte- 
rian, and Roman Oatholic Professors 
and teachers in the schools, Marlborough 
Street, Dublin, and the average amount 
paid out of the public money to the 
teachers of each denomination ? 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): There 
are 86 head teachers of model schools, 
of whom 35 are Roman Catholics, 27 are 
late Established Church, 23 are Presby- 
terians, and one is a Methodist. As re- 

ards the second paragraph, the num- 
rs respectively of the Professors and 
teachers in Marlborough Street Train- 


Mr. Long 
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ing College and Model Schools of each 
of the denominations named in the 
Question, for the same period, are— 
Roman Catholics, 27; late Established 
Church, 13; Presbyterians, 5—total, 45. 
The pupils in the Marlborough Street 
Schools were—Roman Catholics, 1,885 ; 
late Established Church, 711; Presby- 
terian, 142; and other Protestant per- 
suasions, 69—total, 2,807. The average 
amount paid out of the public money by 
the Commissioners to the teachers of 
each denomination is as follows :—Ro- 
man Catholics, £112 17s. 8d. ; late Estab- 
lished Church, £109 9s. 5d.; Presby- 
terians, £106 18s. 8d. 


CRIMINAL LAW AND PROCEDURE 
(IRELAND) ACT, 1887—PROCLAIMED 
BRANCH OF NATIONAL LEAGUE, 
MEELIN, 


Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.) asked Mr. 
Solicitor General for Ireland, Whether 
he can state in detail the amount spent 
in connection with attempts to suppress 
the proclaimed branch of the National 
League at Meelin, in the County of 
Cork, including cost of various trials, 
drafting in of extra removal of 
prisoners to gaol, &c. 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrovr) (Man- 
chester, E.) (who replied) said: The 
Constabulary Authorities report that it 
would not be practicable to ascertain 
what expense was incurred in the matter 
alluded to without making an examina- 
tion of the accounts for several months 
past, which would require a consider- 
able time, and seriously interfere with 


their ordinary duties. I am afraid that 
I cannot give the information. 

Mr. DILLON said that the Solicitor 
General for Ireland told him last week 
that he was engaged in making out the 
account; and a — similar account 


y the right hon. Mem- 
ichael Hicks- 


had been made 
ber for Bristol (Sir 
Beach). 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: If the hon. 
Member is anxious for the accounts, I 
will make further inquiries, and see 
whether it can be obtained; but I can- 
not promise to alter the decision. 

rn. DILLON: I am extremely 
anxious to have the information, and 
must ask the right hon. Gentleman to 
do everything he can to obtain it. 
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LUNATIC ASYLUMS (IRELAND)—RICH- 
MOND DISTRICT LUNATIC ASYLUM. 


Taz LORD MAYOR or DUBLIN 
(Mr. Sexton) (Belfast, W.) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether, having regard to 
the circumstances under which the an- 
nual contribution of the City of Dublin 
to the maintenance of the Richmond 
District Lunatic Asylum was not levied 
during the present year, and falls upon 
the rate of next year, the Irish Executive 
will agree to follow a precedent estab- 
lished in a similar case, by assenting to 
the addition of one-fourth of the contri- 
bution leviable, in the ordinary course, 
in the rate for 1889, to the annual levy 
for each of the next four years; and, 
whether particulars will be given by 
the Inspectors of Asylums to the Cor- 
poration of Dublin of cases becoming 
chargeable to the city from time to 
time? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): I under- 
stand that, with the consent of the 
Board of Richmond Lunatic Asylum, 
an arrangement has been come to with 
the Corporation, who will now present 
for the charge for 16 months, being the 
amount for the current year, and for 
four months of the ensuing year, and 
they will make like presentments during 
each of the next two years. An Order 
in Council will be forthwith passed 
authorizing this arrangement. can- 
not answer the second part of the Ques- 
tion. 


LAW AND JUSTICE—CASE OF CHARLES 
BERTRAM, ADJUDGED A BANKRUPT. 


Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne), who had the following Question 
on the Paper :—To ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, Whe- 
ther it is the fact that a certain Charles 
Bertram was adjudged a bankrupt by 
the County Oourt Judge Giffard, under 
the following circumstances :—That he 
took a house at Torpoint, fitted it u 
with furniture for which he never paid, 
and was afterwards arrested with goods 
in his possession which did not belong 
to him ; whether, after his errest, as an 
absconding debtor, he was subsequently 
committed to prison for contempt of 
Court in not filing proper accounts when 
ordered to do so by the Court; whether, 
on October 16, an order for his release 
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was made by the late Judge Giffard, in 
spite of an application to suspend the 
granting of such order for release, for 
the p of communieating with the 
Board of Trade, and because a prosecu- 
tion was intended; whetber the Judge 
refused to suspend the order, stating, 
as his reason, that he had received a 
communication from him requesting the 
release of Bertram; and, whether he 
made any such communication to the 
Judge, and on what grounds ?—com- 
plained that the Notice he had given of 
the Question had been emasculated. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 

Mr. CONYBEARE: I wish to ex- 


plain—— 
Mr.SPEAKER: Order, order! Put 
the Question. 
Mr. CONYBEARE: I decline to do 
80. 
TRADE AND MANUFACTURE— 


NAILERS AND SMALL CHAINMAKERS— 
INSANITARY CONDITION OF CRADLEY. 


Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) asked the President of the 
Local Government Board, Whether his 
attention had been called to the insani- 
tary condition of the Cradley District, 
as described in the following passage 
from Mr. Burnett’s Report :— 

“ Open drains everywhere carrying off house- 
hold refuse, and ruinous privies with overflow- 
ing ash-pits, loading the atmosphere with the 
most pungent odours ;” 
and whether he will send down a 
Local Government Board Inspector to 
inquire into and report upon the same ? 

Tue SECRETARY to raz LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Lone) 
(Wilts, Devizes) (who replied) said: 
An Inspector of the Board has very 
recently been inquiring as to the pre- 
valence of fever in certain places in the 
Rural Sanitary District of the Stour- 
bridge Union, which includes Cradley. 
I am not in a position to-day to say 
whether this inquiry has been extended 
to the sanitary condition of Cradley; 
and I shall be glad if the hon. Member 
will defer his Gueation. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)— 
THOMAS MORONEY, A PRISONER 
FOR CONTEMPT. 


Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) asked the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, Whether, as 
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Judge Boyd declines to entertain any 
aera for the release of Mr. 

oroney, the Government will now con- 
sider the propriety, in order to save his 
life, of recommending him to the mercy 
of the Crown? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour) (Man- 
chester, E.): As this Question relates to 
an Irish matter, perhaps I may be per- 
mitted to answer it. The Attorney 
General for Ireland states that he has 
already written to the Solicitor General 
to say that Judge Boyd stated in the 
most emphatic way that he would re- 
lease Moroney if a case as to health 
were established, and that he could get 
out at any moment. The case is for 
Judge Boyd, not for the Executive, who, 
having regard to the character of the 
order, cannot interfere. If Moroney 
consents to be sworn he will be let out 
by the Judge, and if he establishes a 
case by motion in Court as to his health 
he will also be let out. I understand 
that the law in Ireland is precisely 
similar to the law in England. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT (Derby): 
Does the right hon. Gentleman mean to 
say that in Ireland, as in England, a 
prisoner cannot be let out of prison on 
the score of ill-health except a motion 
is made in Court ? I venture to say that 
such is not the English practice. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Idonotknow 
whether the right hon. Gentleman let 
out any persons committed for con- 
tempt of Court; but I am distinctly 
advised that when a person is in prison 
for such an offence the Crown clearly 
has no power to interfere. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: I 
should like to answer the Question of 
the right hon. Gentleman. I have had 
experience of a case of contempt of 
Court where a prisoner was detained for 
alongtime. I communicated with the 
Judge, and upon my representation the 
J udge released the prisoner. 

rn. A. J. BALFOUR: Quite so. 
It appears to me that the answer of the 
right hon. Gentleman fully bears out 
what I have stated. 

Tue LORD MAYOR or DUBLIN 
(Mr. Sexron) (Belfast, W.) asked, 
whether, since the recent debate in the 
House on the case of Moroney, the Go- 
vernment had caused any independent 
ps, yes to be made as to his condition ; 
and whether the right hon Gentleman 


Mr. Conybeare 
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had considered that, if the statements 
madein the debate concerning Moroney’s 
health be well founded, that fact would 
render it impossible for such an applica- 
tion to be made ? 

Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: No. I gather 
there would be no impossibility of 
that kind. With regard to inquiries 
made as to Moroney’s health, nothing 
has been done in consequence of the 
recent debate. Long before the debate 
was initiated by the hon. Member for 
Northampton (Mr. Bradlaugh) the 
matter was being inquired into. 

Mr. SEXTON: uming the con- 
dition of Moroney’s health to be as 
stated, is it not obvious that it will 
prevent inquiries by the Judge ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: There is no 
danger of that kind. ~ 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.): Are we to 
understand that, if Moroney does not 
make application to the Judge, he is to 
be allowed to die or go mad in prison ? 

[No reply. ] 

Mr. DILLON: I think we are en- 
titled to an answer. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I appeal to 
the House whether the answers I have 
already given have not been absolutely 
specific? I am unable to add to the 
answers I have given. The health of 
Moroney was examined into nearly 
three weeks ago by the Prisons Board. 
The Executive have no power to order 
his release. The Judge has the power. 
The Judge has stated publicly in Court 
that if Moroney’s health required it he 
would be released. I do not know any- 
thing that could be added to these three 


ee 

rn. CONYBEARE asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
whether there existed any limitation on 
the exercise of the Prerogative of Mercy 
by the Sovereign ; and whether it was 
not the Constitutional duty of the Home 
Secretary to advise Her Majesty that 
that power existed ? 

Tae SEORETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Matruews) (Birmingham, E.): It is 
the duty of the Home Secretary to ad- 
vise Her Majesty in the exercise of Her 
Prerogative. The practice of the Home 
Office has been never to interfere in an 
order of attachment made to enforce 
some other order; and the exercise of 
the Prerogative of Mercy with re, to 
attachment for contempt is confined at 
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the Home Office in England to definitive 
penal sentence inflicted after some ac- 
complished and complete fact. When 
an order of attachment is made in order 
to enforce obedience to some other order, 
itis held at the Home Office that the 
Sovereign has no right to interfere. 

Mr. CONYBEARE said, the Question 
to which he pressed for an answer was 
whether there existed in the Constitution 
of this country any limitation on the 
exercise of the Prerogative of Mercy by 
the wy ? He wanted to know 
distinctly whether the House was to 
understand that there were certain 
crimes in regard to which Her Majesty 
had not the power to exercise Her Fre- 
rogative, and that there were other 
crimes in regard to which she possessed 
that power. 


Several Conservative Mzemsrrs: Do 
not answer. 


Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 

Mr. CONYBEARE: May I appeal 
to you, Mr. Speaker, as to whether the 
Home Secretary is not to answer the 
Question I have addressed to him in 
consequence of the shouts of people be- 
low the Gangway ? 

Mr. SEXTON inquired whether there 
had been any indication of an increase 
of the malady in the case of Moroney 
since the last examination was made; 
and whether the right hon. Gentleman 
would lay the Report of the examination 
on the Table ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I cannot give 
the hon. Gentleman the results of any 
investigation into the health of the pri- 
soner. The hon. Gentleman is well 


aware that it is not a matter which comes ! 


before me in the ordinary course; but 
if he will put a Question upon the Paper 
I shall be able to get the information 
by to-morrow. 


THE FRANCHISE ACTS (IRELAND)— 
REQUISITIONS. 


Sr THOMAS ESMONDE (Dublin 
Co., 8.) asked Mr. Solicitor General for 
Ireland, If Boards of Guardians are 
bound to prosecute parties who refuse to 
return requisition forms properly filled 
up under the Franchise Acts; and, if 
80, how they are to be compelled to do 
so when they refuse; and, if they are 
not, whether it is competent for private 
individuals to prosecute ? 
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Taz CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour) (Man- 
chester, E.): (who replied) said, he 
had forwarded the inquiry to the Local 
Government Board, and as soon as he 
received the information the hon. 
Baronet should have it. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (LRELAND)—CASE 
OF CONSTABLE EDWARD SWINDELL. 


Mr. LANE (Cork Co., E.) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether it is a 
fact that at the Cork Assizes on 
the 5th instant, Crown Counsel ap- 
plied to the Judge to enter a nolle 
prosequt in the case in which a Coroner’s 
Jury have found a verdict of wilful mur- 
der against Constable Swindell ? 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): The 
Attorney General for Ireland informs 
me that the fact is as stated in the 
Question, and that the Lord Chief Baron 
expressed his entire approval of his not 
proveesing on a Coroner’s inquisition. 

e adds that he is now investigating 
the vase, in order to determine whether 
there are any grounds that proceedings 
should be taken with a view to the con- 
stable being returned for trial in this 
matter. 

Mr. LANE asked, had not the crime 
been committed five weeksago, and all the 
evidence been submitted to the Attorney 
Genera] 10 days ago, and why did he 
require further time to decide ? 

rx. A. J. BALFOUR said, the At- 
toruey General had absolute discretion 
ir. the matter. 

Mr. LANE said, he would call atten- 
tion to this matter on the Vote for the 
Attorney General’s salary. 


IRISH LAND COMMISSION—FAIR 
RENTS—THE MAPS. 


Mr. M‘CARTAN (Down, 8.) asked 


‘the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 


tenant of Ireland, Whether he will sug- 
gest to the Land Commission, pending 
the completion of the new arrangements, 
the desirability of now suspending the 
recently made Rule requiring tenants 
to lodge Ordnance maps with the Sub- 
Commission before the hearing of their 
applications to have fair rents fixed ? 
Tae CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A.J. 
Batrour) (Manchester, E.), in reply, 
said, the Solicitor General had already 
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answered a similar Question last week. 
He, however, had asked for further in- 
formation from the Commissioners. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN asked that the right 
hon. Gentleman would make to the Com- 
missioners the suggestion contained in 
his Question ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, the Com- 
missioners were considering the matter. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—BEL- 
FAST INSURANCE FRAUDS—REGIS- 
TRATION. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN (Down, 8.) asked 
Mr. Attorney General, Whether, con- 
sidering the disclosures made during 
the recent trials for the Belfast assur- 
ance frauds, heard at Wicklow Assizes, 
the Government will give facilities, now 
or at the beginning of next Session, 
to pass a Bill providing, among other 
things, for the local registration of the 
names and addresses of persons on whose 
lives policies of assurance have been 
obtained by other persons, and making 
it criminal for one person to effect a 
policy on the life of another person 
where there is no insurable interest ? 

Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp Wesster) (Isle of Wight): In 
reply to the hon. Member, I am afraid 
it is not possible for me to give an un- 
dertaking of the character asked in the 
hon. Member’s Question ; but the sub- 
ject of the existing state of the law as 
to policies of insurance is receiving the 
attention of Her Majesty’s Government. 
I ought, however, to say that, as I un- 
derstand the facts, the Belfast frauds 
were not occasioned by any defect in 
the existing law. 


INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION, WALES. 

Mr. KENYON (Denbigh, &c.) asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whether, 
during the coming Recess, he will call 
the attention of the Cabinet to the 
numerous pledges made by successive 
Governments in favour of a measure for 
the promotion of Intermediate Educa- 
tion in Wales, with the view of in- 
cluding a measure of such importance 
among the prominent subjects to be 
dealt with in the ensuing Session of 
Parliament; and, whether the unani- 
mous support given by Welsh constitu- 
enciesto the proposal toestablish a Welsh 
University will have adequate considera- 
tion in the deliberations of the Govern- 
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Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. Sarrn) 
(Strand, Westminster): I admit the im- 
portance of the subjects involved in the 
Question of my hon. Friend. They are 
receiving, and will continue to receive, 
the consideration of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment during the Recess. I hope 
that some definite decision on this diffi- 
cult question may be arrived at. 

Mr. T. E. ELLIS (Merionethshire) : 
May I ask the right hon. Gentleman 
whether, in view of the fact that one of 
the chief difficulties in the way of inter- 
mediate education in Wales has been 
removed by the establishment of County 
Councils, he will give a serious and 
specific promise that the Government 
will introduce the Bill on this subject 
early next Session ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: The Govern- 
ment are anxious to deal with the ques- 
tion as soon as it is possible to do so; 
but I am not able to give a definite 
promise to the hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, Bright- 
side) asked whether distinct and specific 
promises had not been made during the 
past three years ? 


[No reply. } 


TRADE AND MANUFACTURE—THE 
GUNLOCK FILERS OF DAKLASTON. 


Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) asked the First Lord of the 
Treasury, Whether he is aware of the 
fact that the condition of the gunlock 
filers of Darlaston is as bad as that of 
the chain and nail makers of the Cradley 
district ; and, whether he will consider 
their case in connection with any re- 
medial measures the Government may 
propose ? 

Mr. HOWARD VINCENT (Shef- 
field, Central): Before my right hon. 
Friend answers this Question, I should 
like to ask him if it is not a fact that 
the unfortunate condition of many of the 
operatives in the gun trade, as also of 
the chain and nail makers in the Cradley 
District, is not largely due to the per- 
nicious effect on home labour of exces- 
sive foreign competition ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Sarrn) (Strand, Westminster): I am 
not aware of the extent to which foreign 
competition has interfered with the trade 
to which my hon. Friend has referred ; 
but, in answer to the Question on the 





ment? 
Mr. A. J. Balfour 


Paper, I have to say that we have no 
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special information as to the condition 
of the gunlock filers of Darlaston. Their 
case, if necessary, might be brought 
under the notice of the Committee on 
the Sweating System. 


TRADE AND MANUFACTURE — THE 
NAILERS’ AND CHAINMAKERS’ 
TRADE—CO-OPERATIVE FACTORIES. 


Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) asked the First Lord of the 
Treasury, Whether he is aware that, 
while nailmaking by hand is partly 
superseded by machinery, this is not the 
case with the chainmaking trade, of 
which Mr. Burnett reports— 

“Instead of being a decaying trade, it con- 
tinues to develop, and nothing has yet been 
done to materially supplant hand labour by 
machinery ;” 
whether his attention has been drawn 
to the fact that the chainmakers of 
Cradley are themselves trying to es- 
tablish co-operative chainmaking fac- 
tories, as recommended by Mr. Bur- 
nett, but are prevented from doing so by 
the absence of capital; and, whether, 
under these circumstances, he will con- 
sider the possibility of the advance, by 
the Loan Commissioners, of a sum of 
money for that purpose ? 

Tae FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smirn) (Strand, Westminster): Mr. 
Burnett’s Report makes no specific re- 
commendation for the establishment of 
co-operative chainmaking factories; and, 
as it isa matter rather for private initia- 
tion than for Government action, Her 
Majesty’s Government cannot undertake 
to consider the question of using State 
loans for the purpose, as many other 
industries would have an equal claim 
for assistance. 

Mr. CONYBEARE gave Notice that 
he would ask for leave to introduce a 
Bill on the subject. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT ACT, 1888 — 
COUNTY COUNCILS—CIVIL SERVANTS. 


Sm ALGERNON BORTHWICK 
(Kensington, 8.) asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, Whether Civil servants 
will be permitted to become candidates 
at the approaching election fur County 
Councils ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smirn) (Strand, Westminster): The 
Question has been carefully considered 
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by the Government; and they are of 
opinion that members of the Civil Ser- 
vice should not be permitted to become 
candidates for the County Councils. It 
is obvious that the discharge of duties 
on the County Councils would seriously 
conflict with their duties in the Civil 
Service. 


EGYPT — SUAKIN — REINFORCEMENT 
OF BRITISH TROOPS. 


Mr. JOHN MORLEY (Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne): I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for War, Whether he has re- 
ceived any reply to the telegram which 
he informed the House was despatched 
on Tuesday last in reference to the mili- 
tary forces at Suakin ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Srayuorz) (Lincolnshire, Horn- 
castle): I have not yet received any 
telegram from General Grenfell; but 
General Dormer, in reply to my tele- 
gram, repeats all his former assurances 
in acomplete and satisfactory manner. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY asked whether, 
in the absence of any communication 
from General Grenfell, the Government 
were carrying out the operation of the 
despatch of British troops to Suakin ? 

Mr. E.STANHOPE: Yes, Sir. The 
British troops have, I believe, for the 
most part arrived at Suakin already. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY FOR  IN- 
JURIES TO WORKMEN BILL, 


In reply to Mr. Broapuurst, (Not- 
tingham, W.), 


Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Swmirn) (Strand, 
. Westminster) said: The Government 
received proposals with regard to this 
Bill from hon. Gentlemen who are 
associated with the hon. Member for 
Nottingham only 48 hours ago. These 
proposals are of an important character, 
and they have been most carefully con- 
sidered by the Government; but no 
final decision has been arrived at with 
regard tothem. I hope such a decision 
may be taken in the course of the even- 
ing, and then we shall proceed with the 
Bill to-morrow as the first Order, in the 
hope and belief that it may be disposed 
of rapidly, and that the House will after- 
wards be able to proceed with the Irish 
Estimates. 
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MOTION. 
————9 ———— 
NEW RULES OF PROUEDURE, 1882— 
RULE 2 (ADJOURNMENT OF THE 
HOUSE). 


THE UNSATISFACTORY POSITION OF 
PUBLIC BUSINESS. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE, Member for the 
Borough of Northampton, rose in his 
lace, and asked leave to move the Ad- 
journment of the House for the purpose 
of discussing a definite matter of urgent 
public importance, viz, the unsatisfac- 
tory position of Public Business. 

The pleasure of the House not having 
been signified, 

Mr. SPEAKER called on those 
Members who supported the Motion to 
rise in their places, and not less than 
40 Members having accordingly risen. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, the object 
of his Motion was really to expedite 
Public Business. The House had a 
right to complain of the First Lord of 
the Treasury getting Business into the 
present mess, and for not taking the 
Opposition into his councils as to the 
best mode of getting out of it. It was 
also a matter of great public importance 
that they should have some specific 
understanding from the First Lord that 
he would not in subsequent Sessions do 
what he had done in the presentSession— 
that was to say, that he would not put 
off the Estimates until the last moment, 
taking Votes on Account, and then, in 
order to push through the Estimates, 
take time which it was agreed should 
not be taken. There was, he contended, 
absolutely no excuse for the Business 
having got into the mess it was in. 
Liberal Governments in recent years 
had carried out during each Session as 
much legislation as the present Govern- 
ment had, and yet Liberal Governments 
were not obliged to come to the House 
for an Autumn Session, nor yet to take 
time properly belonging to private 
Members. The case was really stronger 
against the right hon. Gentleman than 
he had stated, for in this Session the 
application of the cléture was made 
far more easy. He denied thet there 
had been obstruction, but if there had 
heen, with closure made so easy, it was 
the right hon. Gentleman’s own fault. 
Again, when the hours of sitting of the 
House were altered there was a specific 
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1 by the right hon. Gentleman 
Pret he would not Sbtopate the Rule by 
which the Parliamentary day was to 
cease at 12 o’clock at night unless on 
the occasion of some great debate; but, 
notwithstanding that pledge, the right 
hon. Gentleman had moved day after 
day that the Rule be suspended when 
there had been no great debate, and he 
had further announced that until the end 
of the Session he intended to make the 
Motion twice a week. One would sup- 
pose the Government had not a sufficient 
amount of time. Almost from the 
beginning of the Session nearly every 
day had been taken by the Government, 
and yet what had they done? Nothing 
very wonderful. It was true they had 
passed a Local Government Bill, but— 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
hon. Member has moved the Adjourn- 
ment for the sake of discussing a definite 
matter of urgent public importance. I 
do not think that under leave so given 
it is competent to the hon. Gentleman to 
take a general retrospect of the Session. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he begged 
pardon ; he would only, then, refer to 
existing arrangements. On July 16 the 
First Lord of the Treasury first shadowed 
it forth that there was to be an Autumn 
Session, and the understanding then was 
that all legislation should be thrown 
upon the Autumn Session with the 
exception of the Local Government Bill, 
and that the time before the Adjourn- 
ment should be given up to the Esti- 
mates. On July 26, however, this ar- 
rangement was precisely reversed. The 
right hon. Gentleman then proposed that 
all legislation, except one or two Bills 
which he mentioned, should take place 
before the Adjournment, and that the 
rest of the time of the Session should be 
devoted almost exclusively to the Esti- 
mates. The right hon. Member for the 
Bridgeton Division of Glasgow (Sir 
George Trevelyan) at that time asked 
what the right hon. Gentleman intended 
to do with the Land Purchase Bill, and 
he said he intended to take it during the 
present Sitting. 

Tue FIRST LORD of tas TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Sra)  saimaa 
Westminster): I beg pardon; No. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: This is what 
the right hon. Gentleman said—*‘ A Bill 
to continue Lord Ashbourne’s Act would 
be proceeded with during the present 
Sitting.” 
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Mr. W. H. SMITH: “Session.” begged to move the Adjournment of the 
Mr. LABOUCHERE: No; the word ' House. 
is ‘ Sitting.” Mr. HERBERT GARDNER (Essex, 
Mr. W. H. SMITH: Then I was! Saffron Waldcn) said, he rose to second 
mis-reported. The hon. Member will see | the Motion. In his humble opinion the 
that on July 121 stated that the Bill | present condition of Public Business was 
would be taken during the Autumn | notonlya shame, but a positive disgrace 
Session. j to the House. He considered that this 
Mr. LABOUCHERE: Perfectly, and, was due entirely to the way in which 
that was precisely the point. It was/| the Business had been conducted. Never 
after the arrangement of July 12 was| had a Government so free a hand. It 
reversed that he found the words he had | had practically perfect command of the 
quoted in Mr. Walter’s report in Zhe| time of the House. It had a stringent 
Times, which he should have thought | closure, and it had the support of a loyal 
was entirely above suspicion in the esti- | majority, ready at all times to follow 
mation of the right hon. Gentleman.| them with a touching unanimity; and 


The Vote on Account was agreed to on 
the understanding that all the time of 
the Autumn Session would be given to 
the Estimates, and that no new legisla- 
tion would be brought forward. There 
was now a large portion of the Irish 
Estimates to be taken ; the Scotch Esti- 
mates, on which Scotch Members had 
generally a good deal to say; the Army 
and Navy Estimates, on which there 
was a good deal to be said; and a con- 
siderable number of Civil Service Esti- 
mates. He submitted it was reasonable 
they should know what the right hon. 
Gentleman contemplated doing. The 
only chance he saw of finishing the 
Estimates next week, as the right hon. 
Gentleman hoped, would be that he 
should move that the Estimates be re- 
ported on a specific day to the House. 
Of course, the Opposition would regret 
that very much, because they were 
always ready to remain in London as 
long as might be in order to fulfil their 
duties. He objected to the system on 
the part of the organs of the right hon. 
Gentleman—and very often, by implica- 
tion, on the part of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman himself—of throwing upon the 
Opposition the fault of the present con- 
dition of public affairs. He asserted 
that it was entirely and absolutely the 
fault of the right hon. Gentleman, who, 
as Leader of the House, was responsible 
for the Public Business. He wanted 
some clear understanding that in future 
Sessions the Estimates would be brought 
in and discussed at an early period of 
the Session, and that they might not get 
into the present mess. He also wanted 
to know what was the arrangement for 
the last of the Session? He thought 
the Estimates must be seamped. He 


| yet during the two Sessions the condi- 
tion of Supply had been absolutely dis- 
graceful. He thought more progress 
would have been made if more regard 
had been had to the rights of the 
minority, and more respect shown to 
Amendments brought forward on his 
side of the House. The First Lord of 
the Treasury now proposed that the 
House should revert to the old, slovenly 
practice of yawning away the millions 
of the taxpayers’ money in the small 
hours of the morning. He emphatically 
entered his protest against such a pro- 
posal, and begged to second the Motion. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House do now adjourn.” — 
(Mr. Labouchere.) 


Mr. CHAPLIN (Lincolashire, Slea- 
ford) said, the hon. Member who had 
made this Motion attributed the blame 
entirely to the unfortunate conduct of 
the Leader of the House. He begged 
leave to differ from him altogether. He 
did not think any Member of that House 
would for a moment attribute to the 
right hon. Gentleman a want of tact or 
perfect temper under trying circum- 
stances as they arose. He thought the 
real reason of the delay was exceedingly 
simple. Since he had heard of the 
Motion he had looked into the facts, and 
he thought they would supply food for 
reflection. He found that there had been 
23 working days in this Session between 
November 6 and December 6, and dur- 
ing that time, as far as he had been able 
hurriedly to ascertain, five Gentlemen 
sitting opposite had made between them 
158 speeches, at the lowest computation, 
and 183 at the highest. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Northampton (Mr. Labouchere) 
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himself had made 43 speeches since the 
House assembled on the 6th of No- 
vember. He had observed that during 
the present Session the hon. Member 
frequently divided the Leadership of the 
majority of Gentlemen opposite with the 
Leaders on the Front Opposition Bench, 
and therefore it was not unnatural, 
perhaps, that he should feel called upon 
to address the House so frequently. He 
came to three hon. Members who occu- 
- a very different position. The hon. 

ember for Camborne (Mr. Conybeare) 
had spoken 30 times, the hon. Member for 
Caithness (Dr. Clark) 36 times, and the 
hon. Member for Mid Cork (Dr. Tanner) 
38 times. Those three hon. Members had 
not been a very long time in the House, 
and, while frankly acknowledging their 
perfect right to address the House on 
every available opportunity, yet what 
he wanted to point out was that if all 
the Members of the House, nine out of 
10 of whom had quite as much right as 
those to whom he referred to express 
their opinions on every subject debated, 
were to take that course, it was vlear 
that the conduct of Public Business in 
Parliament would become absolutely 
impossible. He mentioned this to show, 
both inside and outside the House, what 
was the real cause of the deadlock. The 
most Heaven-born Minister that ever 
led the House of Commons within the 
memory of man would be absolutely 
unable to manage the Business on this 
principle. Everyone must have ob- 
served that by far the larger part of the 
time of the House had been occupied 
by men far removed from those best 
qualified to give guidance or instruction 
to the House. He hoped the House 
would recognize the absolute necessity 
for some further reform in the Rules of 
the House in the direction of an in- 
dividual closure. Until there was power 
to suppress speeches evidently made for 
the purpose of Obstruction, and made 
against the general and unmistakable 
sense of the House, it would be ab- 
solutely impossible to conduct the 
Business of the House in a satisfactory 
manner. He hoped hon. Members who 
were desirous to promote Public Business 
would refuse to gratify the hon. Member 
by following his Leadership, but would 
proceed at once tothe Business before 
them. 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON (Tower 
Hamlets, Poplar) said, no complaint 


Mr. Chap in 
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could be made of the conduct of the 
Leader of the House. recognized 
the courtesy and tact with which he car- 
ried out his duties. Without going into 
the question of who was to blame for 
the existing state of things, he wished 
to a against the great abuse of the 
Rules of the House under which the 
Government had been allowing them- 
selves during the past few weeks to ro- 
eatedly suspend the 12 o’clock Rule. 
hen that Rule had been passed strong 
powers had been given to the Govern- 
ment of closing protracted debates ; and 
he thought that the Government might 
have used the closure more freely than 
they had done. Not only ought the 
Government to exercise the closure if 
they thought fit to do so, but free means 
of individual closure should be given 
to be used if any hon. Member were 
unduly trespassing on the time of the 
House. He believed that the Business 
of the House had been carried on better 
than it had during any previous Session 
of which he had had experience—with 
far less personal irritation and more 
business-like attention. Any gradual 
suspension of the 12 o’clock Rule would 
lead back to all the evils under which 
the House had before suffered. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, that he was 
anxious, if possible, to bring the dis- 
cussion to a close. It did not seem to 
him to be a method of advancing Public 
Business to consider at great length the 
existing circumstances. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Northampton (Mr. Labouchere) 
had charged him with having broken a 
pledge. He was not conscious that he 

ad done so. He would not go intoa 
full explanation of the circumstances 
under which he had made the statement 
referred to, but the House must be per- 
fectly well aware that there was all the 
difference in the world between debates 
as carried on upon Bills in the House 
and the consideration of Supply at the 
end of the Session under circumstances 
of very great pressure. He had stated 
to the House some days previously that 
the condition in which the House found 
itself seemed to render it necessary that 
he should make proposals to the House ; 
and taking steps to inquire, he found 
that they were, as he thought, on the 
whole, satisfactory to the House. Thoss 
in the position he occupied must from 
time to time make a fresh departure 
under circumstances which were exceed- 
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ingly difficult. Reference had been 
made to the danger of rushing Supply 
through the House, and of depriving 
the taxpayers of the protection they 
ought to have. But if the hon. Gentle- 
man sat through the debates in the 
House on Supply he would find that 
very rarely indeed were such valuable 
speeches given as those from the right 
hon. Member for Wolverhampton (Mr. 
Henry H. Fowler) and the noble Lord 
behind the Treasury Bench (Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill). The speeches were 
generally made for the purpose of airing 
some grievance, and were not directed to 
effecting economy and advancing the 
Public Service. The hon. Member for 
the Saffron Walden Division of Essex 
was animated by a strong desire to re- 
spect the rights of private Members. If 
private Members would only be so good 
as to respect Public Business! An ob- 
servation had been made as to the large 
amount of work remaining to be done; 
he admitted that; but how many days 
had they given to Supply in the course 
of the present year? Thirty-two days; 
and on an average of 12 years up to 
1886, under successive Governments, 26 
days were found sufficient for the pur- 
pose of considering Supply, including 
several very lengthened debates on 
Votes of Credit for large sums of public 
money. He only stated these facts in 
order that it might be realized that the 
time now occupied by hon. Members in 
discussing Supply was altogether out of 
roportion to that occupied in any former 

arliament. It rendered necessary some 
reconsideration of the position which 
Supply should take in the Business of 
the year. He had been asked what 
course he intended to take next year. 
It was early to speak of that; but he 
thought he had stated clearly enough 
that the view of the Government was 
that new arrangements must be made 
with regard to Supply, so that the Civil 
Service Estimates should be taken at 
a very early period in the Session 
and oustianed without the pressure 
from which the House had latterly 
suffered. It was the intention of the 
Government to make proposals to the 
House to secure that result at the com- 
mencement of next Session. He had 
further been asked by an hon. Gentle- 
man opposite what he proposed to do 
this year. He would reply by asking 
the hon, Gentleman what he himself 
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and his Friends proposed to do—[ Mr. 
LasoucHERE: Our duty}|—how many 
days they proposed to add to the 32 
which they had already devoted to the 
consideration of Supply? It was the 
duty of the Government to ask the 
House to consider the Votes still re- 
maining for consideration as quickly as 
was consistent with such due delibera- 
tion in the discharge of their obligations 
to the country. But he couid give no 
forecast or promise—as he had never 
placed the convenience of hon. Members 
before the obligations due to the country 
—as to the time in which hon. Members 
might hope for a termination of the 
Session. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT (Derby) 
said, he was not fond of Motions for 
Adjournment, and he did not think he 
ever stood up for one in his life. The 
right hon. Gentleman the First Lord of 
the Treasury had addressed the House 
ina fair and conciliatory spirit, and he 
hoped that the speech had deterred hon. 
Members from accepting the challenge 
of the right hon. Member for the Slea- 
ford Division of Lincolnshire (Mr. Chap- 
lin) to enter into acrimonious personal 
attack. He was justified in saying that 
when the right hon. Member had at- 
tacked hon. Gentlemen by name and had 
called 2 the House to alter the Rules 
of the House so as to apply a personal 
gag. The hon. Member below the 
Gangway had made this Motion for Ad- 
journment merely for the purpose of 
asking explanations of the Government 
which could not be made upon the Mo- 
tion for the suspension of the 12 o'clock 
Rule. The hon. Member wished to come 
to an understanding as to how the re- 
mainder of the Session was to be dis- 
posed of. He thought it was a little 
imprudent of the Leader of the House 
tu answer that appeal by addressing a 
question to the hon. Member as to what 
he was going todo. That might lead to 
a rather protracted discussion and rather 
discordant suggestions. He would not 
enter into any recrimination as to whon 
to lay the blame of the present state of 
Public Business ; but he could not accept 
the blame which the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for the Sleaford Divi- 
sion had attempted to cast on the Oppo- 
sition side of the House. The right 
hon.Gentleman had spoken of a Heaven. 
born Minister. Perhaps they might live 
to see, some of these days, a Heaven- 
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born Minister, and then they would 
know how the Business of the House 
ought to be conducted. But in the 
meanwhile they must do the best they 
could with what they had. The Govern- 
ment had during the past two Sessions 
been placed in an especially favourable 
position— having had nearly all the time 
of the House. Nor could they say that 
their two great measures of the present 
Session—the Local Government Bill 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
Conversion Scheme—had been met with 
any factious opposition. The Estimates 
had not this Session been in any degree 
unduly discussed. Important questions 
had been raised with regard to the Naval 
and Military Estimates, but the discus- 
sions had not been carried on in any 
factious spirit, or exclusively from the 
Opposition side of the House. Certain of 
the supporters of the Government had 
very properly taken part in these discus- 
sionson military and naval subjects. Asto 
the Irish Estimates, he could not say that 
he had found any Vote discussed at 
excessive length. It ought to be borne 
in mind that Ireland was being governed 
under an exceptional law, and the con- 
duct of the Teseetive must therefore 
naturally be largely discussed. This 
was a sound principle which the Govern- 
ment could rot deny. A few days ago, 
in a moment of frankness, the right hon. 
Gentleman the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury pointed toa remedy when he spoke 
of there being ‘several Parliaments 
instead of one.” He could not agree 
with the suggestions of the right hon. 
Member for the Sleaford Division, who 
seemed to think that not only should the 
Government alone introduce legislation, 
but that only Members on the Treasury 
Bench should address the House. Nor 


could he agree with his hon. Friend’s 
(Mr. 8. Buxton) views as to the more 


frequent use of the closure. The fact 
was that if the Government took for 
themselves the whole time of the House, 
and deprived private Members of those 
opportunities which, under ordinary 
circumstances, the ssessed of bring- 
ing mattersin which they were interested 
before the House, the discussions on the 
Estimates must necessarily be prolonged, 
for these Estimates and Motions for 
Adjournment afforded them the only 
opportunities of laying their views before 
the House. The Government was there 
not only for purposes of legislation and 


Sir William Harcourt 
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administration, but to look into gtiev- 
ances. A good deal of value lay in the 
suggestion of the right hon. Gentleman 
that the Estimates should be taken 
earlier in the Session. With regard to 
the 12 o’clock Rule, he did not desire to 
make any charge against the First Lord 
of the Treasury ; he was sure he had not 
intended to break any promise he had 
made, but if he made a Motion for the 
general suspension of the Rule this 
would afford an opportunity for discus- 
sion, whereas these daily Motions for its 
suspension did not. Therefore it was 
that his hon. Friend had made this Mo- 
tion for the Adjournment of the House 
for the purpose of eliciting explanations 
from Her Majesty’s Government. Hav- 
ing attained his object he hoped bis hon. 
Friend would withdraw the Motion, so 
that the House might, without further 
delay, proceed with its regular Business, 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness) said, that as 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Chaplin) had called attention to him, 
he wished to explain that, having found 
from the Estimate that Scottish officials 
were only paid one-half the rates paid 
to English officials, and that in Scotland 
the localities paid for many things 
which in England were largely paid out 
of the Imperial Funds, he desired to 
bring this injustice to Scotland before 
the House and country. As he could 
not do so in the ordinary way, the Go- 
vernment having taken all the nights 
= for discussion of such matters, 

e had been compelled tu raise these 
matters on the Estimates, and would 
very likely have to do so again. 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON (Dundee) said, 
he hoped the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Derby (Sir William Har- 
court) would not suppose he was slight- 
ing his advice—in the spirit of which 
he entirely concurred—if he made a few 
observations on one portion of this sub- 
ject which had not been discussed 
before. Whatever opinions might be 
formed as to the state of Business gene- 
rally in the House, it must be 
that the state of Scotch Business in par- 
ticular was, in the highest degree, 
scandalous and deplorable. He would 
not speak of that monstrous, but now, 
happily, dead Bill which the right hon. 
Gentleman tried to induce them to dis- 
cuss in the few half-hours of a Wednes- 
day afternoon in the summer; but he 
would call atteution to the fact that 
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there was on the Order Book for that 
very night the most important measure 
which had been proposed for Scotland 
since the Government came into Office 
—the Universities (Scotland) Bill—and 
Members were brought down there on 
the possibility that that measure might 
be brought forward, without knowing in 
the least whether it was the intention of 
the Government or not to press that 
Bill. It was an insult to the Scotch 
Members that the Government, having 
wasted the whole of the summer with- 
out giving them the slightest opportu- 
nity of discussing Scotch Business, 
should call upon them at the eleventh 
hour to deal with a measure of this 
great importanee. He had another 
grievance with regard to the position of 
the Scotch Estimates. It added a serious 
injury to the insults Scoteh Members 
had already suffered that they should 
postpone the Scotch Estimates to the 
very last hours of the Session. Surely 
Ireland had had sufficient precedence to 
have entitled the Scotch Members, at all 
events, to have had their Estimates 
taken before the Irish. He held in his 
hand acopy of Her Majesty’s Gracious 
Speech from the Throne with which 
this Session—— 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. and 
learned Gentleman is deviating from 
the strict limit of the matter of urgent 
importance. 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON said, what he 
wanted to point out was that the Go- 
vernment could not be relieved from the 
charge of having contributed to the pre- 
sent position by their vacillation; be- 
cause of all the long list of measures 
which they stated they were going to 
ask the House to deal with this year 
hardly one had been proceeded with. 
Of the three measures over which the 
time of the Session had been mostly 
wasted, only one was alluded to in the 
Queen’s Speech, and that only faintly. 
Bearing that fact in mind, and also re- 
membering that the Scotch Members had 
not received anything like fair treatment 
from the Government— their interests 
being unjustly postponed to every other 
interest in the Empire—he would have 
no hesitation in voting for the Motion. 

Mr. MARJORIBANKS (Berwick- 
shire) said, he desired to add a few 
words to insist upon and underline the 
remarks of his hon. Friend the Member 
for Dundee. There had been no atten- 
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tion whatever paid to Scottish Members, 
Scottish interests, or Scottish measures 
during the past Session, and during the 
remnant of the Session they got nothing 
from the Government but a joke from 
the Leader of the House that somebody 
must take the last place, and so, for- 
sooth, the Scottish Menibers were to do 
so. [Mr. W. H. Smrra: That is most 
unfair.] The right hon. Gentleman had 
spoken more than once of having regard 
to what he called the wishes of the 
Scotch Members. He (Mr. Marjori- 
banks) would like to know from whom 
the right hon. Gentleman had got any 
expression of opinion as coming from 
Scotch Members? He, at any rate, as 
one of the Seotch Members, had not 
been consulted by any Member of the 
Government. If the wishes of the 
Scotch Members had been gathered 
from the hon. Member for Wigton- 
shire (Sir Herbert Maxwell) and the hon. 
Member for the St. Andrew’s Burghs 
(Mr. Anstruther), they no more repre- 
sented the majority of the Seotech Mem- 
bers than their Party represented the 
opinion of the majority in Scotland. He 
knew that the Scotch were considered 
to be patient people, but there was a 
limit to all patience, and even the worm 
would turn. The Scotch people would 
not consider speeches such as those of 
the Prime Minister at Edinburgh, or 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer when 
in Scotland, as a sufficient set-off for 
the entire neglect of Scotch Business in 
Parliament. He thought they were en- 
titled to have some day fixed for the 
Scotch Estimates, and the least they 
could expect was that some Member of 
the Government would say that an early 
day next week would be given for the 
discussion of the Scotch Estimates. They 
were also entitled to have a definite ex- 
pression of opinion from the Govern- 
ment as to what they intended to do 
with the Scotch Universities Bill. It 
was all very well to say that the Bill 
would be taken pari passu with the Ap- 
propriation Bill when it seemed likely 
that the Appropriation Bill would be 
proceeded with during the last week of 
December, but if the Appropriation Bill 
was to be taken in Christmas week it 
was rather hard to expect the Scotch 
Members to remain to discuss the Uni- 
versities Bill then. Though they did not 
offer any opposition to the main prin- 
ciple of the Bill, there were questions of 
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considerable importance raised by which 
it could not be expected hon. Members 
would begin to discuss at that period of 
the year. 

rn. W. H. SMITH said, he could 
only speak by the indulgence of the 
House, but he would to-morrow name 
an early day next week for the considera- 
tion of the Scotch Estimates, and he 
would also make the intentions of the 
Government known with regard to the 
Scotch University Bill. He hoped the 
House would not unnecessarily prolong 
the discussion, 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, that as 
his Motion had secured the object he 
had in view he would ask leave to with- 
draw it. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


SITTINGS OF THE HOUSE (EXEMPTION 
FROM THE STANDING ORDER). 
Motion made, and Question put, 
“That the Proceedings on Supply, if under 
discussion at Twelve o’clock this night, be not 
interrupted under the Standing Order, Sittings 
of the House.”—(Mr. William Henry Smith.) 
The House divided:—Ayes 226; Noes 
117: Majority 109.— (Div. List, No. 
28.) 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
—_o—- 
SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES, 

Suprty—considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee. ) 
Crass IT.—Sararres anp EXPEnsEs oF 
Crviz. DEPARTMENTS. 

(1.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

‘That a sum, not exceeding £13,728, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 31st day of March, 1889, for the Salaries 
and Expenses of the Office of Public Works in 
Ireland.” 

Mr. LANE (Cork Co.,E.) said, he rose 
for the purpose of renewing the ques- 
tion of Ballycotton Pier, which was 
under discussion when Progress was re- 
ported yesterday. At the present 
moment that pier was in a most unsatis- 
factory condition. The original plans 
and specifications had not been adhered 
to, and the result was that the centre of 
the structure was subsiding, besides 
cracking, and the end of the pier was in 
danger of falling out into thesea. The 
Cork Grand Jury had taken direct issue 
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with the Board of Works as t> the way 
in which the work had been carried out ; 
they stated alterations had been made 
in the original plans and specifications 
which were not calculated to secure the 
soundness of the structure ; that the 
walls of the pier were cracked and split 
from the top to the bottom. In spite of ar- 
rangements in the specifications that the 
hearting of the pier was to be constructed 
of solid stones, and not of clay and sand, 
the greater part consisted of the latter 
materials, which were being daily 
washed away by the tides. They had 
carefully inspected a considerable por- 
tion of the materials which had been 
taken out, and by sifting the material 
through a screen it was found that it 
consisted one-half of clay, and one-half 
of large and smallstone. There should 
have been no clay whatever, and upon 
that ground alone he urged a strong 
complaint against the Board of Works 
who had permitted so insecure a struc- 
ture to be erected. Since the beginning 
of the year the pier had not been in the 
charge of any public body. The Grand 
Jury of Cork refused to take it over, 
and the result was that every month 
fresh disclosures were being made as to 
the subsiding of the pier. That state of 
things was likely to continue, unless 
the Secretary to the Treasury stepped in 
and took the necessary measures for 
putting the pier in a sound and safe con- 
dition. This was not purely a matter of 
local grievance, but one which affected 
the expenditure of a great Public De- 
pariment in Ireland. It was a typical 
case illustrative of the way in which the 
Board of Works carried out works of 
this nature. In this instance he spoke 
from personal local knowledge, but he 
believed there were very few Members 
who were not able to corroborate his 
statement that in almost every district in 
Ireland there was some monument of the 
incapacity of the Board of Works to 
carry out works of this nature. The 
whole coast of the country was strewn 
around with failures of this kind, and 
unless the Treasury stepped in to mark 
their disapproval of the manner in 
which the Board of Works gave certi- 
ficates to contractors for unsound struc- 
tures, and intimidated the County 
Authorities by requiring them to take 
over each unsound structure against 
their will, this waste, and worse than 
waste, of the public money would 
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continue. Not only was the public money 
spent, but the work was worse than 
useless, because really useful work 
was prevented. Another pier in the 
same locality — Knockadoon — was 
almost in the same condition as Bally- 
cotton Pier. It was crumbling away, 
although it was only constructed a few 
years ago, and now the Local Authori- 
ties were called on to replace it. He 
asked the right hon. Gentleman to say 
that he would inquire into these matters. 
He also desired to know whether the 
contractor was not bound by his con- 
tract to wake the harbour at Bally- 
cotton of a certain depth in different 
places? He held in his hand the last 
Report of the Royal Commission upon 
Irish Public Works, and one of the Mem- 
bers of the Commission was the very gen- 
tleman who lately went over with the 
Secretary to the Treasury to inspect the 
pier and harbour. At page 13 of the 
Report of the Royal Commission it was 
laid down that unless these harbours 
erected under the Fishery Act of 1883 
were of a suitable depth, and accessible 
to fishing craft at all states of the tide, 
their erection was a waste of the public 
money. At page 19 of the same Report, 
there was a direct reference to the har- 
bour of Ballycotton. The Commis- 
sioners, in their Report upon the har- 
bour, without having visited the locality, 
but deriving their conclusions from the 
Report of Mr. Manning, said that there 
was a depth of 16 feet at low water in 
spring tides at the termination of the 
pier, diminishing to 12 feet at a length of 
200 feet. As a matter of fact, there 
was no such depth of water at all. 
There never had been more than a depth 
of eight feet, and of that depth a great 
part of the harbour was deprived by the 
accumulation of the rubbish in the 
centre. On the very day the hon. Gen- 
tleman and Mr. Barry visited Ballycotton 
a large fishing boat was stranded in a 
dangerous position on this remnant of 
the old pier. They saw it themselves. 
Still, the Board of Works certified that 
it had been all removed. He sup- 
posed that, owing to the repeated 
criticisms that had been made in 
the House of the unsatisfactory na- 
ture of the work done by the Board of 
Works, the Board were very anxious to 
escape from under the public eye. They 
asked the Commissioners to report to 
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trol of these piers altogether away from 
the Local Authorities, and handing it 
back to the Board of Works, that Board 
to have full powers to raise rates for the 
purpose of maintaining and repairing 
the piers. What did the Chairman of 
the Board of Works stipulate for when 
the suggestion was made? Hesaid that 
he thought 

‘* That in regard to these works the Grand 
Juries should have power to transfer their 
powers and duties to the Board of Works in 
each case in which the latter might be willing 
to accept the transfer, but which they should 
not do unless satisfied that the work under con- 
sideration was in a proper state of repair at the 
date of the transfer.”’ 
The Board of Works took precaution 
beforehand against their being com- 
pelled to take over any work which was 
not in a proper condition. But, while 
they were making that statement before 
the Royal Commissioners, they wrote 
very threatening letters down to the 
Grand Jury in Cork as to the taking 
over of the pier which was reported by 
the engineer to be in such a state that 
even an ordinary layman could see that it 
was in a condition that was certain to end 
in complete ruin before, perhaps, this 
winter was over. Though he, as the 
Representative of the Division in which 
this pier was situated, had made several 
requests to the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury to let him know what was the 
nature of Mr. Wolfe Barry’s Report, he 
had been unable to get the slightest 
inkling of the nature of that Report. 
The Representatives of the Board of 
Works, or, at any rate, the people con- 
nected with them on the spot, had 
boasted that Mr. Wolfe Barry’s Report 
would back up the Board of Works, and 
that the people who had interested them- 
selves in the matter would simply be 
jockeyed. He was sure that the matter 
would receive fair and ample considera- 
tion at the hands of the Secretary to the 
Treasury; and he believed that if the 
hon. Gentleman continued his action in 
the same spirit in which he commenced 
it—namely, by paying attention to the 
justice of the case rather than to the 
question of preserving or protecting the 
Board of Works from proper criticism 
and full responsibility for their action 
in certifying this pier was in proper con- 
dition, no doubt the people of the locality 
would have reason to be satisfied with 
the result. He begged to move to re- 





Parliament in favour of taking the con- 


duce the Vote by the sum of £800. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That Item A, Salaries, be reduced by 
£800, part of the Salary of the Chief 
Engineer.” —( Mr. Lane.) 


Mr. W. J. CORBET (Wicklow, E.) 
said, that on the Motion of his hon. 
Friend the Member for East Cork (Mr. 
Lane) he desired to draw attention to 
two harbours in the Division of Wick- 
low which he represented, and which, 
he regretted to say, were very much in 
the same condition as the pier at Bally- 
cotton. The first case was that of the 
harbour of Arklow. On a former occa- 
sion he drew attention to the condition 
of this harbour, and to the mishaps that 
occurred there, owing, as he alleged, to 
the imperfect protection given to the 
pier and to its defective construction. 
The defective construction had been 
made good to a certain extent, but, un- 
fortunately, at the cost of the inhabitants 
of Arklow and the baronies contributing 
to the guarantee. He contended that a 
sum of about £5,000 had been thrown 
away in making the defects that 
originated through the inefficiency of 
the plans of the Board of Works. But 
other damage had recently occurred. 
He asked the Secretary to the Treasury 
(Mr. Jackson) a question that day upon 
the subject, and the hon. Gentleman, 
speaking, of course, from the information 
that had been given him by the Board 
of Works, stated that the damage was 
quite trivial. He did not gather that 
the damage had been remedied, but 
that it would be remedied, and that the 
cost would be met out of the harbour 
tolls, and some small balance that re- 
mained from the original sum provided. 
He had received acommunication that day 
from the Town Commissioners of Ark- 
low, from which he gathered that in the 
construction between the old and the 
new pier an aperture about 28 feet in 
length, 20 feet wide, and nine feet 
high, had appeared. The present posi- 
tion of the pier, he was informed by the 
Commissioners, was most dangerous, 
especially owing to the fact that some 
of the work had slipped and left the 
structure in danger of toppling over al- 
together. His informants said— 


‘The present dangerous position of the new 
structure demands immediate remedy. The 
harbour master lately has had bags of cement 
and gravel put in to fill up the apertures, and 
we have been informed that such were useless 
and of no effect, having been washed away.” 
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He thought that that statement was not 
uite in accordance with the answer the 
tary to the Treasury gave him at 
Question time. He complained that the 
Board of Works, when Questions were 
asked in that House, supplied misleading 
information, and he contended that the 
way in which this great Irish Depart- 
ment scamped its work was simply dis- 
graceful. It was not fair or just that 
the baronies which had guaranteed this 
a outlay should be called upon to 
make good defects which, he contended, 
arose from the default of the Board of 
Works. He now came to mention the 
facts concerning the Greystones harbour. 
A sum of £10,000 was provided for con- 
structing a small fishing harbour at 
Greystones, and when the work was pro- 
ceeded with for some distance it was 
found that the harbour was getting filled 
up with shingle. Before the pier was 
run out the shingle that was driven 
down by the north-east wind was driven 
back by the storm that came from the 
opposite direction, and so there was a 
eounterbalancing influence. But since 
the harbour had been constructed it 
proved, as was said in the Report of the 
Royal Commission on Public Works, a 
trap for catching the shingle. He was 
informed—in fact, it was stated at a 
public meeting and reported in the 
newspapers—that some persons walked 
dry-shod from the shore into a portion 
of the harbour where formerly there was 
10 feet of water. Two or three 
times last year and the year before 
he asked Questions with reference 
to the construction of a north groyne to 
stop the travelling of the shingle, but 
the invariable reply he received was that 
an officer of the Board of Works was 
observing it. That official’s observation 
did not seem to have led him to any 
practical result, but he could now have 
the satisfaction of contemplating dry 
land where there was water before the 
Board of Works took the work in 
hand. He(Mr. W. J. Corbet) desired 
to know what the Treasury was going to 
do in order to let the poor fisher folk of 
Greystones have a fair opportunity of 
exercising their calling. There was a 
considerable aum of money raised in 
addition to the Government grant; cer- 
tainly it was too much to be thrown 
away. He sincerely hoped that in re- 
gard to both these yee the Secretary to 
the Treasury would move the Lords of 
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the Treasury to act in a liberal spirit, 
especially as the Board of Works in- 
cubus in Ireland was responsible for 
the damage which had occurred. He 
begged to support the Motion of his hon. 
Friend. 

Me. PENROSE FITZGERALD 
(Cambridge) said, that the Committee 
had had a very clear, complete, and 

erfectly truthful statement from the 
oy Gentleman the Member for East 
Cork (Mr. Lane) in regard to the unfor- 
tunate condition of Ballycotton Harbour. 
It was, perhaps, well that he should 
point out exactly how the question of 
these works stood in regard to finance. 
There, no doubt, was an Act of Parlia- 
ment, under which the Grand Jury, who 
now, at all events, represented the rate- 
payers of the county, could be compelled 
to take over such works as were passed 
by the engineer of the Board of Works. 
There was no apparent power left to the 
Grand Jury to have the works again in- 
spected by an engineer, or for them to 
make any examination of the works 
before they were called upon to keep 
them in repair. Nothing would satisfy 
the ratepayers of the county of Cork 
except the clear statement of an engineer 
who would be above suspicion that the 
pier was capable of resisting the force 
of the sea, and that the harbour had a 
sufficient depth of water in it to be of 
use to the fishing boats of the locality. 
The Report of the County Surveyor as 
to the condition of the pier was a very 
strong one, and passages from it had 
been read to the Committee. There 
were fissures in it both long and deep, 
and he himself had seen an oar put into 
one of them to the full extent of the oar, 
or about 12 feet. He should like to 
know from the Secretary to the Treasury 
when the Report of Mr. Wolfe Barry 
would be produced? Mr. Kirkbey, the 
County Surveyor of Cork, no doubt 
smarted severely under the censure of 
the Board of Works in Dublin, which 
was both unjust and uncalled for, from 
a communication in which they used these 
words to the Grand Jury in Cork— 


“It is with extreme reluctance that the 
Board feel themselves — in the position of 
having to state that the County Surveyor has 


shown himself insufficiently acquainted with 
Marine Works, and has misled the Grand Jury 
in conveying an adverse opinion in regard to 
them.” 

But the Grand Jury were not yet con- 
vinced, nor were the ratepayers who were 
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interested in the matter, that Mr. Kirk- 
bey was not right when he made the 
assertion that the works were not in a 
proper state. Oertainly Mr. Kirkbey’s 
view was entirely borne out by what 
had happened to the pier during the last 

ales. Father Norris, on the 8th of 

ovember last, spoke of large fissures 
having made their appearance in the 
wd since the recent gales. There had 

een large gaps from the beginning, 
but as the works were becoming settled 
the fissures were growing worse day by 
day. This was a pier with the expense 
of maintaining which for ever the 
Board of Works was anxious to saddle 
upon the county of Cork. He himself 
had examined the pier, and found it 
to be in a most unsound condition. 
Another gentleman, a friend of his, who 
had recently visited Ballycotton imme- 
diately after the last gale, indorsed 
word for word the statement of Father 
Norris. Damage was still going on, 
and the pier was in a most insecure 
position. So much for the pier. He 
had himself been anxious that a larger 
scheme should be carried out, so that 
not only fishing boats but coasters should 
have been able to enter. The Board of 
Works had even refused to let the plans 
and specifications be seen by the rate- 
payers. The depth of water was alto- 
gether inadequate for the purposes of 
a fishing harbour. 

Coronet NOLAN (Galway, N.)asked, 
whether the hon. Member was alluding 
to the depth of water at the lowest 
spring tides ? 

Mr. PENROSE FITZGERALD said, 
that at certain dates, generally in April 
and September, the tide fell lower than 
at other times, but there were also 
tides caused by off-shore winds. It was 
a spring tide when he was there, and it 
was a somewhat small one, but the 
amount of space inclosed was not suffi- 
cient to accommodate the fishing boats 
even under the present scheme. Over 
and over again the Board of Works had 
been applied to to produce the specifica- 
tions, plans, and estimates, and over 
and over again they had refused to 
do so. And the County Authorities 
were not to be blamed if, when they 
saw the pier and harbour in the course 
of construction, they pointed out the 
absolute necessity of removing the old 
pier. The day upon which the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury visited the pier 
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there was a low spring tide, but the 
flood tide had come in to the height of 
three or four feet before the hon. 
Gentleman arrived, so that the obstruc- 
tions were nearly covered, concealing a 
state of things with which it was of the 
utmost importance the hon. Member 
should have made himself acquainted ; 
whether that was the case or not they 
had no estimate in regard to the things 
which ought to be removed. They 
stretched all along the quay, and blocked 
up the wall of the quayway. The 
works were the laughing-stock of the 
locality, and had been strongly con- 
demned. The old pier ought to be re- 
moved at any cost. He hoped that the 
hon. Gentleman would now take means 
to allow the ratepayers to see the full 
report of the independent engineer who 
had been sent down to inquire into the 
matter. 

Coronet NOLAN said, that the sub- 
ject was a very difficult one to deal 
with, and he thought the difficulty had 
been well illustrated by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cambridge (Mr. Penrose Fitz- 
gerald), who not only possessed naval 
knowledge and skill, but had a personal 
acquaintance with Ballycotton. Ofcourse, 
so far as the locality was concerned, it 
always wanted the largest harbour and 
and quay that could be made. At 

allycotton there was a large pier which 
the fishing boats had for some time fre- 
quented. Before the pier-head was 
made, and it was to be made a great 
deal more substantial than the rest of 
the pier, the County Authorities ob- 
jected to the plan, and maintained that 
there ought to bea larger pier. That 
was the usual custom ; and when works 
of this kind were finished there was 
generally a demand that everything 
should be done over again, or that they 
should return to the original plans. 
That was invariably the case, not only 
at Ballycotton, but everywhere else. 
Therefore he thought the Secretary to 
the Treasury in this instance would re- 
gard the complaint of the County 
Authorities with a very considerable 
amount of suspicion ; indeed, he attached 
very little importance to the Report of 
the County Surveyor, whose personal 
experience of works of this kind upon 
the coast was not very great. Probably 
the County Surveyor knew enough about 
operations of this kind to be able to 
criticize them, although he would not 
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beable to undertakethem. He thought 
that most of the County Surveyors’ Re- 
ports ought to be regarded with suspi- 
cion. He quite acknowledged that they 
might have a considerable amount of - 
ability, but he very much doubted whe- 
ther any of them were competent to 
build piers and harbours. No doubt it 
was the proper thing of the Grand Jury 
to desire to defend the interests of the 
ratepayers, and they would not want 
to take over any pier if they could help 
it. Certainly they did not want to go 
to the expense of making it. He had 
been one of the Fishery Commissioners 
who inquired into the question of piers 
and harbours and fishing accommoda- 
tion on the Irish coast. Of course the 
Commissioners had the usual difficulty 
in deciding between the claims of diffe- 
rent localities ; but as he was not per- 
sonally responsible he could not say that 
he had been a very warm advocate for 
any particular locality. The hon. Mem- 
ber for South Belfast (Mr. Johnston), 
who was also one of the Commissioners, 
and the hon. Member for Wicklow (Mr. 
W. J. Corbet) were in favour of works 
at Arklow and Greystones. The Com- 
mission, however, were only respon- 
sible for recommending the sites with- 
out bearing responsibility for the con- 
struction of the works. The responsi- 
bility for the construction fell solely 
upon the Board of Works. The Oom- 
mission simply decided upon the lo- 
eality, and the proportion which it 
should contribute towards the expenses. 
He thought it was bad policy for Irish- 
men to abuse all the harbours which 
had been constructed, because, as a 
matter of fact, they wanted a good 
many more yet, and without more har- 
bours it would be impossible to develop 
the fishing industry. Therefore, making 
indiscriminate attacks upon all the har- 
bours which the Board of Works had 
constructed was, in his opinion, a very 
foolish policy. Certain complaints had 
been made by the hon. Member for 
East Cork and the hon. Member for 
Cambridge in reference to the state 
of the harbour at Ballycotton, and those 
hon. Members might be right in their 
strictures. His own opinion was that 
every harbour and pier ought to be 
handed over to the Oounty Authorities 
in good condition. In this case it would 
appear that the site selected was bad, 
and that the harbour itself had been a 
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source of considerable expense to the 
county; even 20 years ago heavy ex- 
pense was incurred by the County 
Authorities. The new pier was pro- 
posed to be handed over to the County 
Authorities by the Board of Works, 
and, of course, as the county would 
have to maintain the pier, everybody 
who contributed to the rates would 
naturally challe the manner in 
which the work had been executed. 
The Board of Works had very good 
engineers connected with the office, and 
some of them no doubt were acquainted 
with the construction of piers, but 
marine engineering was the most diffi- 
cult branch of an engineer’s busivess, 
and there had been a large number of 
failures even on the part of the most 
eminent engineers. There had, also, 
been heavy expenditure in order to con- 
tinue and maintain what at first had 
merely been the result of an experiment. 
He was afraid that unless they would 
spend an extra sum of money as an in- 
surance they would not be able to find 
out all at once whether a pier was well 
constructed or not. He was afraid that 
owing to the force of the eea upon the 
coast of Ireland two-thirds of the Irish 
iers had sustained much damage, and 
in order to meet that difficulty it was 
absolutely necessary at times to depart 
from the original plan. Now that the 
execution of this pier by the Board of 
Works had been publicly challenged, 
he thought the Secretary to the Treasury 
should instruct some eminent engineer, 
totally unacquainted with the country, 
and who was perfectly neutral, to make 
an examination and give a Report. 
The hon. Member opposite (Mr. Penrose 
Fitzgerald) and the Member for East 
Cork (Mr. Lane) had entered into the 
question from a totally different point 
of view. He would not say that it was 
not a point of view they had no 
right to lay before the Committee. 
But it was one which he did not think 
the Committee ought to entertain. He 
referred to the depth of water. No 
doubt that was a very important ques- 
tion; everybody waated as much depth 
of water as possible, and it was con- 
stantly asserted that a particular pier 
was of no use, because there was only 
a certain depth of water in the harbour. 
He thought it would be sufficient if a 
moderate-sized vessel could get in at 
all states of the tide. Now, he did not 
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sup a good-sized fishing vessel 
would draw less than nine feet of water, 
and there must be one or two feet 
under her keel, so that it was very 
expensive to build a harbour for the 
accommodation of vessels of that kind. 
Of course the expenditure increased 
very largely, according to the increased 
depth of water. He id not profess to 
be an authority upon the construction 
of harbours, but if they were to have 
a harbour that was to be accessible to 
fishing boats at the lowest tides, then 
such a harbour would cost at least 
£40,000 to construct, whereas if they 
built a harbour sufficiently large to let 
fishing vessels in, the cost would not be 
more than £5,000, which would make 
an enormous difference. He thought 
the Harbour Commissioners were quite 
right in recommending the construc- 
tion of a considerable number of 
small harbours round the coast. It 
must be borne in mind that the 
fishing population was a_ scattered 
population, and all wanted a harbour to 
which they could run. Such harbours 
were undoubtedly of very great use, 
and they ought to be constructed by the 
Government; but, at the saue time, 
they would be of very little service 
unless they were connected with the 
railways. All the calculations of 
the Pier and Harbour Commissioners 
were based on low water at medium 
spring tides. It would make a very 
considerable difference if they were to 
take the lowest spring tides. It would 
make a difference of at least three or 
four feet in the depth of the water in 
the harbour, and the cost of the con- 
struction would be proportionate. A 
very large amount of the £250,000 
which had been set apart for the con- 
struction of those harbours was, he be- 
lieved, available at the present moment. 
A large sum could be drawn upon in 
the shape of guarantees, and there was 
also an outstanding amount of interest 
upon the Government loans which could 
be rendered available. In addition to 
this, there was a sum of money which a 
former Chief Secretary for Ireland, the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Bristol (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach), said 
ought to go to Irish purposes. In point 
of fact, there was a sum of £8,000 ab- 
solutely available at the present moment. 
He thought the Irish Members made a 
bad bargain seven or eight years ago 
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when they agreed to spend £250,000, 
and he thought the Secretary to the 
Treasury ought now to do something to 
show that the funds he had referred to 
were available for harbour purposes at 
Greystones and at Ballycotton. Good 
professional information ought to be 
secured as to what were the proper 
sites, and that information ought to 
come from a_ perfectly independent 
source. He did not see, however, why 
they should be asked to increase the 
depth of water, and entirely reconstruct 
the pier, without they were prepared to 
raise the whole question of the con- 
struction of piers and harbours in Ire- 
land. The hon. Member for East Cork 
had not given the Committee fair infor- 
mation as to the depth of the water in 
Ballycotton Harbour. He had not 
stated what the depth was at spring 
tides, and the hon. Member for Cam- 
bridge (Mr. Penrose Fitzgerald) de- 
clared that a much larger depth was 
required than was contemplated under 
the original plan. Was it proposed to 
go back to the original plan ? 

Mr: PENROSE FITZGERALD : 
No! 

Coronet NOLAN said, he believed 
that was the original statement. But 
he did not think that it was necessary 
to do more than make provision for the 
accommodation of the fishing boats of 
the locality; that was all that those en- 
gaged in the fishing industry had a 
legitimate claim to. 

Mr. PENROSE FITZGERALD 
wished to explain. It was proposed at 
Ballycotton to increase the small space 
which was provided as shelter for the 
fishing boats in the old harbour; but 
the new harbour was such that the 
piers inclosed the old pier, and the 
stones of this old pier now occupied the 
space that ought to be deep water for 
boats. Before that scheme was de- 
cided upon there was an inclosure 
already existing. The original inclo- 
sure was surrounded, and the old pier 
had been inclosed with it; therefore, 
when they spoke of the depth of water 
it should be understood whether they 
referred to the depth of water at the old 
pier, which used to be 5 feet at low 
water spring tides, or the depth of water 
that was necessary for the new harbour. 
He might say that he had walked prac- 
tically dry shod across the old pier in an 
ordinary spring tide this year. 
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Tat LORD MAYOR or DUBLIN 
(Mr. Sexton) (Belfast, W.) said, there 
appeared to have been a diminution in 
the Vote, as compared with last year, 
of something like £6,000. He found 
that the salary of the Solicitor to the 
Board had been got rid of. He wished 
to know whether the reduction arose 
from the re-arrangement of the office, 
or whether it was a decrease in the total 
amountof the Vote? Then, again, the 
charge for Land Act loans, which last 
year was £7,400, was this year only 
£5,700, and the travelling expenses of 
the Inspectors, which last year amounted 
to £7,400, had been reduced this year 
to £5,400. He believed, however, that 
in the latter case there had not been an 
actual decrease. He found, however, 
under Sub-head E of the Vote, that the 
charge for Sub-Inspectors had decreased 
by about £3,000. The Committee, 
however, had no opportunity of ascer- 
taining whether there had been any 
relative decrease in the number of In- 
spectors. He thought that the infor- 
mation for which he asked ought to be 
supplied to the Committee, and he asked 
the Secretary to the Treasury to give it. 
He did not know how long the present 
debate was to last; but when the same 
Vote was under discussion two years 
ago it took a considerable time to dis- 
pose of it. It was then brought to a 
conclusion in an unusual manner by the 
Head of the Government at that time 
informing the Committee that he con- 
sidered the case which had been made 
against the Department was so strong, 
that if the Committee would consent to 
the passing of the Vote the Government 
oul give a pledge to make proposals 
to Parliament at the earliest oppor- 
tunity, the object of which would be to 
place all questions as to the administra- 
tion of the Board of Works in the hands 
of the Irish people and under their con- 
trol. A good deal had happened since 
then, but the control of the administration 
of the Board of Works had not been 
— in any degree whatever in the 

ands of the Irish people. The Secre- 
tary tothe Treasury was not a Cabinet 
Minister, or he should have liked to have 
asked him whether, before they could 
hope for the redemption of the promise, 
the Irish people were expected to aban- 
don their national aspirations? He 
quite agreed with the hon. Member for 
Kast Cork and with the hon. Member for 
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Cambridge that the state of Ballycotton 
Pier demanded serious consideration. 
He thought the Grand Jury of Cork had 
every reason to fight shy of the question. 
Some 30 years ago, when the old pier 
was constructed, the Grand Jury resisted 
for a long time every effort to compel 
them to take over the pier. At that 
time the Board of Works were a greater 
power in the House of Commons than 
they were now, and they succeeded 
in getting a small Act passed which com- 
pelled the Cork Grand Jury to take over 
the pier, and soon after the Cork Grand 
Jury took it over the pier fell down. 
The pier having fallen down, the re- 
mains of it were never cleared away, 
but were allowed to block up the place. 
He believed it was the existence of these 
remains which had created some of the 
difficulties of the case. One of the 
grievous complaints of the Irish people 
was that, notwithstanding the distress 
which existed on the coast of Ireland, 
even the very few piers which had been 
erected were not put into a safe and 
proper condition. The land around the 
coast was barren and unproductive, and 
it was very hard, as far asthe poor were 
concerned, that so few harbours had 
been constructed. His hon. Friend the 
Member for East Cork had been raising 
this question for a considerable time. 
For years the attention of the Irish De- 
partment had been directed to the state 
of Ballycotton Pier. Now this pier was 
one of the necessaries of life to the 
people of that fishing village ; they had 
borrowed money from the State for the 
purpose of securing improved fishing 
boats. They now went out to sea in the 
large decked boats which were best 
adapted to the pursuit of the fishing in- 
dustry. It would, therefore, be seen 
that a good pier was absolutely neces- 
sary. It cost £6,000 for a boat, and at 
the present moment he believed that 


one of them might be seen standing. 


high and dry inside this precious pier. 
A pier and harbour to Ge of any use 
ought, at any rate, to be large enough to 
enable boats to float. He asked the 
Committee to look at the position of the 
people of this fishing village and of the 
district. They had done all they could. 
They had given money for the erection 
of the pier; they had borrowed money 
from the State to enable them to secure 
larger boats. They had instructed their 
Representatives to bring the ques- 
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tion before the House of Commons. 
Their Representatives had not failed in 
their duty, and they bad brought the 
matter forward again and again, and 
yet they were now condemned to stand 
idly by and see their money wasted and 
their industry injured while an irri- 
tating controversy was being carried on 
between two bodies, neither of which re- 
presented the people. Neither the Board 
of Works nor the Cork Grand Jury was 
a wasnt body, and, so far as the 
Cork Surveyor was concerned, he was 
nominated by the Sheriff. The Local 
Authorities had made representations 
over and over again, and those repre- 
sentations had been backed up by his 
hon. Friend the Member for East Cork 
without the slightest effect. So far as 
Arklow Harbour was concerned, he could 
only say that if he found himself outside 
that harbour in a storm he should very 
much prefer to remain outside. He did 
not think that the representations which 
had been made in that House should 
pass unheeded. When an examination of 
works of this character was demanded, 
if the demand for examination was com- 
plied with, it was difficult to secure that 
the examination itself should be con- 
ducted by a person who was regarded 
by those concerned as both competent 
and independent. He thought it looked 
somewhat ill, and was not susceptible 
of easy explanation, that year after 
year examinations of this kind were 
conducted by persons who did not 
commend themselves to public opinion 
as impartial and independent. He 
thought it was not asking too much of 
the Secretary to the Treasury that in a 
matter of this kind consultation should 
be held with the Members representing 
the localities, and that if any persons 
were appointed to inquire into the merits 
of the case, only such persons should be 
appointed whose impartiality the Repre- 
sentatives of the people were disposed 
to recognize. Before he sat down he 
wished to call attention to a matter 
which had been brought to his notice 
bya well-informed gentleman in Ireland. 
There had lately been a correspondence 
between the President of the Board of 
Works and the Institute of Architects 
in Ireland, who objected to the system 
now pursued at the Board of Works 
with respect to the preparation of plans 
for structure, for which loans were pro- 
cured by private individuals from the 
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State. He asked that this Correspond- 
ence should be laid on the Table of the 
House. The Committee would be aware 
thatthe Board of Works wasthe medium 
through which the loans of the State 
were granted for the purpose of erecting 
buildings in Ireland, such as buildings 
for national schools, farm buildings, and 
other buildings of various kinds. The 
Board of Works prepared certain plans, 
and they expected the persons who 
applied for the loans to conform to their 
requirements; but they went beyond 
that. Not only did they require the ap- 
plicants to conform to their plans, but 
they told the applicants themselves to 
prepare the plans and submit them for 
their approval. The Institute of Archi- 
tects fale aggrieved by the course which 
had been taken by the Board of Works, 
who were placing themselves and their 
employés in competition with the pro- 
fessional element of the country. The 
gentleman from whom he obtained the 
information told him that in many in- 
stances, through certain influence, the 
applicants for loans managed to have 
their plans prepared by officials of the 
Board. For instance, a gentleman ap- 
plied to the Board for a loan, and said 
that he wished to have certain works 
done. The cry of the Board was, ‘‘ Get 

lans and send them to the Board.” 

he next thing was to call in an official 
of the Board, through whose agency the 
plans were prepared. He asked that 
the Correspondence between the Board 
of Works and the Institute of Architects 
in Dublin should be laid on the table, 
because he insisted that such relations 
as therein described as existing between 
— individuals and officials of the 

tate were incompatible with an im- 
emer discharge of the duties of the 

epartment. He maintained that it was 
an unfair and unjustifiable system of 
competition. When they allowed the 
Heads of Departments to put themselves 
into communication with the applicants 
for loans in respect of the preparation 
of plans, it naturally followed that there 
must be unfair play in the dealings of 
the Board with the applicants. He was 
told, further, that some of the officials 
were allowed to supplement theirsalaries 
by work for private persons. Was he 
to understand that officials at the Board 
of Works not only prepared plans, but 
that they prepared them at the Board 
of Works for nothing? He did not 


Mr. Sexton 
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suppose that that was the case. Now, 
the third aspect of the case was also a 
very serious one—namely, that the De- 
partment entered into a competition with 
the architects of the country. He did 
not object to model plans where model 
plans were required. The money of the 
State should not be given away unless 
the Department were satisfied that full 
value for the money was given, but it 
was quite another affair to promote an 
unjustifiable system of competition, and 
the Board of Works had, in fact, told 
the applicants not only would they pre- 
pare the plans, but that they would draw 
them so as to suit the views of the 
applicants. If they were paid for doing 
this it was ahighly objectionable system, 
and it was an extension of that co-opera- 
tive arrangement which had been so 
frequently denounced in that House. 
The officials who held office in connec- 
tion with the State were well paid 
already, and they ought scarcely to be 
allowed to compete and drive out of the 
market gentlemen who were not paid by 
the State, who were struggling to obtain 
a living, and who themselves contributed 
to the taxes from which the salaries of 
the officials were paid. He wished to 
ask the hon. Gentleman the Secretary to 
the Treasury if this system did exist, 
and, if it did, would some representation 
be made in regard to it with a view of 
putting a stop to it? 

Taz SECRETARY ro rue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson) (Leeds, N.) said, 
that he had been asked a d many 
questions, and he was afraid that he 
should have to trouble the Committee 
fora few moments in answering them. 
There had been, he thought, some 
statements made under a misapprehen- 
sion. He was exceedingly obliged to 
the hon. and gallant Member for Gal- 
way (Colonel Nolan) for having pointed 
out to the hon. Member for East Cork 
(Mr. Lane) and the hon. Member for 
Oambridge (Mr. Penrose Fitzgerald) 
that the construction of works on these 
lines was not always very easy, and it 
was somewhat difficult to determine 
beforehand with absolute certainty that 
@ particular plan would always be suc- 
cessful. He thought that the strictures 
which had been passed upon the Board 
of Works had been a little too sweeping. 
The hon. Member for West Belfast (Mr. 
Sexton) was evidently unaware that 
what he was contending for had been 
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He un the hon. Member to say 
that when a complaint was brought for- 
ward, as in the case of the Ballycotton 
Pier, there should be a perfectly inde- 
pendent inquiry by a competent 
engineer, thoroughly independent both 
of the locality and the Board of Works. 
The hon. Member was probably not 
aware that an independent inquiry had 
been agreed to by the Government, and, 
in conjunction with one of the most 
eminent engineers of the day, he had 
visited the Ballycotton Pier. They were 
now waiting for Mr. Wolfe Barry’s 
Report on the subject. He disclaimed 
having entertained any intention or 
desire to withhold any information he 
sews r+ ; but the Report had not yet 

een received ; indeed, he had reason 
to believe that it was not yet written. 
When he received it, hon. Members in- 
terested in the subject would see it. The 
hon. Member for East Cork had left an 
impression on his mind, and he was 
afraid on the minds of the Committee, 
that there was an indisposition on the 
art of the Government to give the 

eport. The hon. Member went further, 
and said he had endeavoured to obtain 
information as to Mr. Barry’s Report, 
and that, although he could obtain 
none, an official connected with the 
Board of Works boasted that he had 
seen the Report. 

Mr. LANE said, the hon. Gentleman 
was labouring under a mistake. He 
had not said that the Report had been 
seen. 

Mr. JACKSON said, he could not 
understand how anybody could boast of 
reading the Report unless he had seen 
it. The hon. Gentleman certainly 
implied that he (Mr. Jackson) had kept 
back information which he possessed, or 
that he refused to give certain informa- 
tion which he had received. All he 
could say was, that he had not received 
Mr. Wolfe Barry’s Report, and he had 
reason to believe that the Report itself 
had not yet been written. e trusted 
the hon. Member would remove from 
his mind the misapprehension that there 
was any desire to keep the Report back. 
If he had received any Report the hon. 
Member should certainly have seen it 
before the present debate. 

Mr. E said, he did not intend to 


suggest thatthe hon. Gentleman hadkept 
back the Report, but at the end of two 
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months he thought it ought to | 
have been submitted, being of such 
at importance. 

Mr. JACKSON said, he would not 
pursue the subject further. As soon 
as the Report was received it should 
be submitted to the House. This com- 
plaint about the Irish Harbour Ques- 
tion was not the first that they had 
had. He would venture to remind the 
Committee that years ago similar com- 

laints were made about the Board of 
orks, and an inquiry was ordered. An 
inquiry was conducted by an engineer 
of great eminence into the condition of 
certain piers in the county of Donegal, 
and he thought it was only due to the 
Board of Works that he should read one 
short extract from the Report of Mr. 
Thomas Stevenson, who was appointed 
to examine into the alleged unsound 
state of the works. Mr. Stevenson, after 
— gone carefully into the matter, 
saliaq— 


‘The result of my inquiry is to satisfy me 
that there has been nothing in the proceedings 
of the Board of Works or their engineer, or 
the Fishery Commissioners, with regard to these 
harbours to warrant the charges which have 
been brought against them. On the contrary, 
we are of opinion that they have carried out a 
number of harbour works in a short time, on 
an exposed part of the coast, with more than 
ordinary freedom from damage, and with such 
perfect skill as to be highly creditable to the 
Board, and to reflect it also on the proceed- 
ings of any harbour authority in the country. 
I have also to say that I have particularly 
examined all the documents relating to the 
question, and there exists not a vestige of 
foundation for reflection on the honour and 
reputation of the Chief Engineer.”’ 


That Report was made in 1885 in con- 
sequence of certain charges that were 
made at that time. In the Ballycotton 
case, so far from the Board of Works 
having, as the hon. Member for East 
Cork seemed to think, thrown any diffi- 
culties in the way of the examination of 


the pier by an independent engineer, 


either in the first instance or subse- 

uently, he was able to assure the hon. 
Momber that the Board themselves had 
said that they were perfectly willing 
and ready that the Treasury should take 
the opinion of any engineer they might 
think necessary. Therefore, so far from 
their having shirked ‘investigation, it 
was only due to them to say that they 
invited the most searching investigation 
and the most complete criticism that 
eould be passed in regard to this work. 
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He felt that he was somewhat at a dis- 
advantage in discussing at present the 
condition of this particular pier in the 
absence of Mr. Wolfe Barry’s Report. 
What was the condition of the matter at 
the present moment? The Government, 
in answer to the representations which 
had been made, had consented that an 
inquiry should be made by an engineer 
of eminence. They had entrusted the 
inquiry to an eminent engineer, who 
had, he believed, gone minutely into 
every particular. He had visited the 
pier, and, by means of his own agent 
and assistant, had obtained every in- 
formation from the Board of Works, 
which information the Board were per- 
fectly willing to place at the disposal of 
Mr. Wolfe Barry, tegether with all the 
documents in their possession. As he 
had stated, Mr. Barry had visited the 
pier and, through his assistant, had ob- 
tained all the information that was 
necessary to enable him to form an 
opinion as to the condition of the pier. 
But he would not be in a position to 
discuss the questions raised by the hon. 
Member for East Cork until he had re- 
ceived that gentleman’s Report. He 
promised that, when it was received, it 
should be presented to the House, and 
that every hon. Member should know 
what the real facts of the case were. 
Therefore, he thought that probably 
the Committee would not expect him to 
discuss further in detail the questions 
raised with reference to Ballycotton 
Pier. The inquiry would be searching 
and complete, and he was quite sure 
that, when they got Mr. Barry’s Report, 
they would be in a much better position 
to judge, both as to the stability of the 
work and what alterations it might be 
necessary to make. The hon. Member 
for East Wicklow (Mr. W. J. Corbet) 
had brought forward the question of 
Arklow Pier and Harbour. Tn this case 
he was able to speak from some personal 
observation. He had visited Arklow 
with the engineer, and he had also 
visited Ballycotton ; and he thought the 
hon. Member would agree with him 
that, so far, there had been no damage 
done to any portion of the work which 
had been carried out by the Board of 
Works. He was aware, having seen it 
himself when he was there, that where 
the old work was connected with the 
new some damage had been done, but 
it had not been done to the new work 


Mr. Jackson 
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which had been carried out by the Board 
of Works, but to the old wall. The 
hon. Member seemed to lay blame upon 
the Board of Works for the design 
which had been carried out. He under- 
stood the hon. Member to complain that 
the design was not good, and urged 
that, to make the work complete, it was 
necessary to build the north groyne. 
But he was informed that that was the 
original suggestion in the design of the 
Board of Works, and it was not carried 
out because it was objected to by the 
people of the locality. From his own 
observation he could testify that a 
splendid piece of work had been carried 
out. There was no evidence that any 
portion of the work showed signs of 
giving way, and he thought the hon. 
Member might rest satisfied that, as far 
as the work had been carried out by 
the Board of Works, there was no 
fault to find with it. The people of the 
locality desired that the other portion 
of the work should be carried out. The 
hon. Member was probably aware that 
in the Act which authorized the con- 
struction of the pier it was distinctly 
laid down that if an expenditure exceed- 
ing £30,000 were incurred, it should be 
optional to raise another loan on condi- 
tion that the Town Commissioners of 
Arklow should bear the responsibility for 
the additional loan. In this particular 
case there had been constructed blocks 
of concrete in excess of the work already 
carried out. He understood that those 
blocks of concrete represented a value 
of about £4,000, and it was estimated 
that if the additional portion were 
carried out it would cost another £4,000, 
making a total of £8,000. It had been 
already intimated to the Town Commis- 
sioners of Arklow that, if they would 
assume the responsibility for the £4,000 
which it was necessary to spend, the 
Board of Works would be perfectly will- 
ing to carry out the remainder of this 
work. He confessed that Arklow, when 
he visited it, gave him the impression of 
being one of the most prosperous fishing 
districts he had seen. There were more 
evidences of life and energy, more boats, 
anc a larger real fishing population than 
in any other district he had visited. The 
new work would, no doubt, be of great 
value in »roviding a sheltered harbour, 
and in _ otecting the work already 
done, wh.ch was not completed because 
the Local Authorities were not prepared 
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to take a comparatively small burden 
upon their shoulders. The hon. Mem- 
ber for East Wicklow had brought for- 
ward the question of Greystones. He 
did not understand that there was ary 
complaint at Greystones in regard to the 
quality of the work which had been 
done, but he thought it must be ad- 
mitted that there was truth in the state- 
ment of the hon. Member that the shin- 
gle had shown a tendency to fill up the 
harbour. He was informed that this 
was due to the unusual prevalence of 
north-east winds on that part of the 
coast. When north-east winds prevailed 
there was a tendency to drive the shingle 
round the coast into the harbour. There 
had been no objection taken either to the 
design or to the quality of the work as 
far as regards the pier which had been 
built. As the hon. Member said, it pro- 
bably did act, to some extent, in checking 
the shingle. It had been suggested that 
ashort north groyne would prevent what 
was going on at present. But, in the 
opinion of the engineer of the Board of 

orks, that would not be effective, for, 
unless the north groyne were carried out 
to a sufficient distance. the sweep of the 
shingle would come round the groyne 
and could not possibly be got out again. 
He was told that in one week, when the 
wind shifted round to the opposite quar- 
ter, 7,000 tons of shingle were cleared 
out of the harbour. The Board of 
Works had, from time to time, taken 
careful note of the subject, and he did 
not deny that if the present action went 
on, and the shingle continued to fill 
the harbour, it might be necessary to 
consider some means of preventing the 
evil. Probably the hon. Member would 
know what the facts of the matter were 
better than he did, but, according to the 
information which had been supplied to 
him, there was no actual urgent neces- 
sity to take this course arising from any 
practical inconvenience, and there wasa 
sufficiency of deep water to accommo- 
date a much larger number of boats 
than now went into the harbour. He 
hoped the hon. Member and the Com- 
mittee would be satisfied with the assur- 
ance that if actual inconvenience were 
proved, and that this action went on to 
such an extent as to cause practical in- 
convenience and interfere with the use 
of the harbour, he would bring the ques- 
tion before the Treasury. He trusted 
that that statement would be accepted 
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as fairly satisfactory, and as an indica™ 
tion, at all events, that the Government 
desired to deal practically with any diffi- 
culty they found to exist. The difficulty 
was not confined to this particular har- 
bour ; but, as the hon. Member for East 
Cork had pointed out with much force, 
the difficulties connected with marine 
engineering of this kind were so great 
that it was not always easy to secure 
complete suceess. The hon. Member for 
West Belfast had asked him one or two 
questions in reference to the Estimate 
now under discussion. The hon. Mem- 
ber pointed out that the Solicitor to the 
Board had retired. The explanation was, 
shortly, this. There was at the end of 
last year, or towards the beginningof the 
present year—he thought in January— 
an alteration made, and what was 
usually known as a re-organization of the 
office. He was happy, however, to 
assure the Committee beforehand that 
in this particular case re-organization 
had led to economy of expenditure. In 
reality there had been a concentration of 
work, and the old Solicitor to the Board 
of Works had retired, so that his salary 
was now being saved. Under the old 
arrangement there was sometimes a con- 
fusion, and almost a collision, of autho- 
rity in connection with some part of the 
work, such as the collection of the inte- 
rest on loans and arrears of loans. He 
had gone into the question when he was 
in Dablin, and as the result of the inves- 
tigation he had made a concentration of 
the work had been carried out. Mr. 
Coll had been made head of the office, 
and the assistant solicitor acted under 
Mr. Coll. The salaries were borne now 
on the Vote for Law Charges, Ireland. 
At any rate, as far as the present year 
was concerned, the money taken would 
be sufficient to pay the whole of the 
salaries. 

Mr. SEXTON asked what would be 
the amount of the saving ? 

Mr. JACKSON said, the saving 
effected would be about £1,900 a-year, 
and he believed that not only was there 
a saving, but that the work of the Office 
would go on much more smoothly, and 
so far as the arrears of money out were 
concerned they would be put in a much 
better position. —— the collection 
was now going on much more rapidly 
than heretofore, and the arrears, which 
had been showing a considerable ten- 
dency to increase, were now, he believed, 
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showing a tendency in the opposite 
direction. The hon. Gentleman had 
also put a question in reference to the 
Inspectors. Possibly the criticism of 
the hon. Member might be justifiable, 
and more substantial information might 
have been given. As a matter of fact, 
the number of Inspectors had been re- 
duced from 25 to 18, and the amount of 
the salaries thus saved represented the 
saving on the Estimate. The hon. Mem- 
ber also asked a question as to some 
complaint by the Institute of Architects, 
but he did not call to mind that any 
such complaint had come to the know- 
ledge of the Treasury. 

Mr. SEXTON asked how the redue- 
tion in the expenditure of the Office 
had been found to act practically ? 

Mr. JACKSON said, that practi- 
cally it was found that all the work 
necessary to be done would be done 
with a largely decreased expenditure 
and a less number of officers. It was 
also found that, with a diminished 
amount of work, more systematic order 
was secured. In regard to the prepara- 
tion of plans, he was given to under- 
stand that there was no foundation for 
the statement of the hon. Member that 
the Board of Works desired, in any 
sense, to compete with the Dublin 
architects. The object of the Board 
would be understood and appreciated 
by every Member of the Committee. 
There were in the Office, in connection 
with schools and houses of various sizes 
and numbers, model plans described 
by the hon. Member, but which were 
called in the Office standard plans. 
These standard plans _ represented 
school houses and other buildings of 
various sizes, and they had been adopted 
as the result of great experience and as 
a matter of economy. Many people 
made an application for them, because 
it was understood that these standard 
— were = free of cost by the 

ard of Works. In cases where the 

lans required special adaptation to 
focal circumstances, or where special 
requirements were needed to meet the 
local circumstances, he was informed 
that there was a practice, as the hon. 
Member suggested, under which plans 
were made by the Board of Works and 
given to applicants free. 

Mr. SEXTON asked if the corre- 
spondence on the subject would be pro- 
duced ? 
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Mr. JACKSON said, he had already 
stated that he was not aware of there 
having been any correspondence. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he knew that 
there had been a correspondence. 

Mr. JACKSON remarked that it cer- 
tainly had not been before him. Perhaps 
the hon. Gentleman would allow him 
to inform himself upon the matter by 
making some inquiry. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he happened to 
know that there had been a correspond- 
ence between the Board of Works and 
the President of the Institute of Archi- 
tects. He had read it himself. 

Mr. JACKSON said, he would rather 
inform himself upon the matter—first, 
whether there was a correspondence in 
existence, and, next, what it consisted of. 
He thought he had now answered all the 
questions which had been put to him, 
and he trusted that he had satisfied 
hon. Members. He made no complaint 
of the hon. Member for East Cork for 
having called attention to the case of 
the Ballycotton Pier. The hon. Member 
had simply discharged his duty in bring- 
ing the question before the Committee. 
He thought, however, that the Com- 
mittee would agree that as far as the 
Government could meet the question 
fairly and properly they had done so. 

Mr. LANE said, he could not find 
fault with the manner in which the 
hon. Gentleman had replied to the 
questions put to him in regard to 
the various matters which had been 
brought before the Committee. To a 
certain extent the answers were satis- 
factory ; but he had to take exception 
to the fact that, while on the 27th of 
September last a letter had been re- 
ceived from the right hon. Gentleman’s 
Department promising that an inquiry 
would be made into the complaints that 
had been made as to the stability of the 
Ballycotton Pier, they found themselves 
now, on the 6th of December, called 
upon to vote the expenses of the De- 
partment which had had the work under 
its control, just as wise as they were 
before, with the probability of having 
to wait for another 12 months before 
they got a Report. He felt bound to 
complain, and complain very strongly, 
that the right hon. Gentleman had not 
insisted upon Mr. Wolfe Barry making 
his Report during the past two months, 
so that there might, at any rate, have 
been some attempt at — reply to the 
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strictures whieh had been made upon 
the proceedings of the Board of Works. 
No intimation had yet been conveyed as 
to when the Report would be received ; 
but he trusted that as soon as it was 
received a copy of it would be placed in 
the hands of hon. Members. Unfortu- 
nately, no opportunity would be afforded 
for discussing the Report until this Vote 
was brought on again next year, nor 
would it be possible to ascertain what 
action the Treasury would take in the 
matter. In the absence of Mr. Wolfe 
Barry’s Report, he asked the Secretary 
to the Treasury to say what the position 
of affairs was in regard to the Bally- 
cotton Pier, and whether he would 
undertake, on behalf of the Treasury, 
to give a simple guarantee that, no 
matter what might be the nature of the 
Report, the Treasury would give in- 
structions that the pier should be put in 
an adequate state of repair in order to 
revent it from becoming permanently 
injured, and by that means throwing a 
serious and heavy burden upon the 
shoulders of the ratepayers of the county 
of Cork in the event of Mr, Wolfe Barry 
siding with the Board of Works against 
the Grand Jury and their surveyor? 
Whatever the Grand Jury might feel in- 
clined todo,he(Mr. Lane)should certainly 
advise them, whether Mr. Wolfe Barry’s 
Report was in favour of the Board of 
Works or not, to refuse to take over 
a pier which even an ordinary layman 
could see was crumbling away. Although 
they might be technically liable for the 
maintenance of the pier, the Treasury, 
in common justice, ought not to compel 
them to take it uver. The hon. Gentle- 
man, when he paid a visit to Ballycotton, 
must have seen the fissures which existed, 
and, therefore, he hoped the Treasury 
would come to the rescue of the Local 
Authorities, and make up for the de- 
ficiencies of the Board of Works in not 
having secured that the pier should be 
completed satisfactorily and handed over 
in a proper and sound condition. As 
there was to be no opportunity afforded 
for seeing Mr. Wolfe Barry’s Report, 
they ought, he thought, to ask for a 
simple guarantee to this effect from the 
asury. ; 

Mr. JACKSON said, it would be 
obvious to the Committee that he ought 
not to give the guarantee asked for by 
the hon. Member. Certainly no such 


guarantee could be given before the 
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Treasury had the whole of the facts 
before them. But the hon. Member 
was wrong in contemplating that he 
would have no opportunity of again 
raising the question for 12 months. He 
oped that the opportunity would be 
afforded within the next three or four 
months. They were now in the month 
of December, and the Leader of the 
House had stated that he hoped next 
year to take the Estimates pretty early ; 
so that the hon. Gentleman would have 
an opportunity of discussing the matter 
that interested him before many months 
had — 
Mr. LANE remarked that the pier 
might be blown away in the meantime. 
Mr. CLANCY (Dublin Oo., N.) said, 
he had no doubt that the discussion of 
these local matters might be irksome to 
English and Scotch Members. It was 
certainly ridiculous that the time of such 
an Assembly should he occupied with 
matters which concerned Irishmen only, 
and ought to be discussed in an Irish 
Legislative Assembly. It was, however, 
the result of the policy of Parliament, 
and he could not help it. On the other 
hand, it was humiliating for the Irish 
Members to come to Westminster, and 
year after year appeal to an English 
and Scotch Parliament on matters quite 
foreign to their Parliamentary interest 
and knowledge. The Secretary to the 
Treasury had made a defence of the 
Board of Works, and had quoted their 
testimony as to the general wr yucs of 
an engineer who had examined certain 
marine works in the county of Donegal. 
Mr. JACKSON: The Report of Mr. 
Stevenson had reference to 22 piers. 
Mr. CLANCY said, that those 22 
—_ were situated in the county of 
onegal. Even in that case it was 
difficult to get over the fact that eve 
year, forthe last 20 or 30, before the Trish 
Parliamentary Party were heard of, 
there were constant complaints from all 
Ports of Ireland about the Board of 
orks. He hoped the Committee would 
understand that these debates were not 
initiated from political motives. The 
interposition of the hon. Member for 
Cambridge (Mr. Penrose Fitzgerald) in 
the debate showed that he was correct 
in thisremark. It was certainly humi- 
liating to find that when all parties in 
Ireland were united upon these local 
questions—about which they were bound 
to know more than anybody else, and 
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when an hon. Member opposite like the 
hon. Member for Cambridge joined 
them—it was humiliating to find that 
they were compelled to come there year 
after year and appeal to the Secretary 
to the Treasury without obtaining the 
slightest satisfaction. He was certainly 
astonished to see the hon. and gallant 
Member for North Galway standing up 
in his place to support the Board of 
Works. When the Piers and Harbours 
Act was passed a few years ago persons 
ee a | with the harbour of Rush, in 
the county of Dublin, subscribed nearly 
£1,000 in order that they might avail 
themselves of the grant made for the 
construction of piers and harbours in 
Treland in that year. But because the 
locality was not able to subscribe the 
full amount of £1,000, and only managed 
to raise £800, the Piers and Harbours 
Commission of that day, whose func- 
tions were now discharged by the Board 
of Works, passed them over, and made a 
most inadequate distribution of the 
money, giving it to localities which had 
made no such effort as that which had 
been made by the people of Rush. Of 
course it was of no use to cry over — 
milk, and, without complaining of what 
had been done in the past, he thought it 
was right to call attention to the fact 
that the people of Rush still maintained 
their harbour, and that the sum originally 
collected was still intact. Some large 
local proprietors had wished to withdraw 
their subscriptions, but he had advised 
the people to stick to the money and see 
that it was only devoted to the purpose 
for which it was originally intended. 
He called attention to the matter because 
he wished to show that there were 
means, in this case, of satisfying the de- 
mands of the locality without drawing 
upon the Imperial Exchequer for a 
farthing. The fund originally came out 
of the Irish Church surplus, and, there- 
fore, he made no apology whatever for 
asking that a portion of it should be 
applied to this purpose. It involyed no 

ote of money by Parliament that would 
come out of the pocket of the British 
taxpayer. He knew that the fund was 
comparatively exhausted, but, according 
to a Return for the year 1888-9, repay- 
ments of loans would be coming in 
during the financial year to the amount 
of about £3,000 or £4,000; and, if that 
were so, he would ask the Government 


to consider the case of the people of 


Mr. Claney 
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Rush, who, to a certain extent, had been 
cheated out of their rights two or three 
years ago, notwithstanding the great 
efforts which had been made in the 
locality. It would, in his opinion, only 
be an act of justice to the people of Rush 
to give them this £3,000 or £4,000 that 
was now available from the repayment 
of loans advanced to other localities two 
or three years ago. He had, however, a 
still more jaageeeaes matter to the tax- 
payer generally and the House of Com- 
mons to bring under the notice of the 
Committee. Indeed, he had to call at- 
tention to a circumstance which looked 
very like a charge of corruption against 
the Board of Works. In the county of 
Kerry there was a lady named Miss 
Lucy Thompson. She had acted as the 
guardian of the property of certain 
minors for some years, and had been 
proved by the Land Courts to be a rack- 
renter. He was speaking, not of his own 
personal knowledge, but on the autho- 
rity of a gentleman who had had excep- 
tional opportunities of becoming ac- 
quainted with the facts of the case. 
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Miss Lucy Thompson—according to this. 


gentleman—was not only a rack-renter, 
but had done something even worse. A 
short time ago this lady obtained a sum 
of £400 from the Board of Works for a 
piece of land at Tralee, about two 
acres in extent, for the erection of 
a lighthouse, or some other purpose. 
It was land upon which, as it had 
been described to him, it was im- 
sible to feed a snipe. He did not 
now how many years’ purchase she got 
according to the rate allowed by the 
Ashbourne Act. The bargain, however. 
was not concluded under that Act; but 
he presumed it amounted to at least 40 
years’ purchase, and, instead of £400, 
£100 was the outside sum this lady 
ought to have received from any pur- 
chaser. The information in to 
the transaction had been obtained quite 
by accident, and the fact that the exist- 
ence of such a fraudulent transaction 
was unknown suggested to him that 
other things of the same kind might 
have been going on, and that the British 
taxpayer might have been swindled of 
a very large sum of money by the Board 
of Works. The hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary to the Treasury might not be 
able to explain the matter that night, 
but now that he had the facts before 
him he would probably cause inquiry to 
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h~ made. He gavethe hon. Gentleman 
fair warning that when the Estimates 
were next under consideration the whole 
of this case would be brought up, and an 
answer would have to be given to the 
very serious charge he now preferred. 
He had another charge to bring in re- 
ference to this lady. She appeared to 
have obtained loans, at different times, 
for the improvement of her property, 
from the Board of Works, and, adopting 
the usual practice of Irish landlords, 
Miss Thompson had failed to repay the 
instalments. The way she had got out 
of her obligations was very curious, 
and unless some explanation could be 
given the whole transaction, he thought, 
was most destructive to the repu- 
tation of the Board of Works. Having 
obtained one loan, this lady, when the 
time for repayment came, obtained 
another. Failing to pay the instal- 
ments on one, she wrote up to the Board 
of Works, who sent down an official—he 
was prepared to state the name of the 
official if necessary—who altered the 
prices which had been agreed to and 
fixed by the County Surveyor of Kerry, 
and allowed her to put to her credit the 
cost of certain improvements at an 
increased sum. A pliable Board of 
Works sent down an equally pliable 
official to survey the improvements, and 
the difference ia the estimate was added 
by the Board. Ifthese statements were 
true, he thought the Committee would 
agree with him that nothing short of a 
scandalous fraud had been perpetrated 
on the public by this lady in collusion 
with the Board of Works. Passing 
from that subject, they had heard that 
night that the office of Solicitor to the 
Board had been abolished, and that 
£1,900 had been saved in the Depart- 
ment by a system of concentration of 
business. He thought more could be 
done in that way. The salary of a 
Chief Inspector was £500, and of a 
Chief Examiner £400 a-year. He 
wanted to know whether both these 
gentlemen did not perform exactly the 
same functions, and whether one would 
not be sufficient to do the work 10 times 
over? Hehad heard that two gentle- 
men, pronounced to be perfectly com- 
petent to discharge their duties, had 
been dismissed, while another, whose 
dismissa] had been recommended by his 
superiors on the ground of incompe- 
tency, had been retained. He con- 
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sidered that the charge was a very 
serious one, and, if there was no answer 
to it, the only conclusion in the minds 
of the Irish people would be that the 
partizanship which was displayed in 
purely political Departments of the State 
was extended in Ireland to every other 
Department. Certainly the discontent 
and dissatisfaction which were now ex- 
reesed in regard to the Government of 
reland would become intensified by 
these disgraceful transactions. There 
was another matter to which he also de- 
sired to call attention. He wanted to 
know what rule there was in the Board 
of Works, and in Dublin Castle gener- 
ally, as to the participation of officials 
of the Crown in public and political 
movements? When those English 
strollers—the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and the 
noble Lord the Member for Rossendale 
(the Marquess of Hartington)—went 
over to Dublin to excite the loyalty 
of the citizens they were entertained 
at a very select banquet, at which 
all the chief officials of the Board of 
Works, except one, were present. 
General Sankey, Mr. Roberts, and Mr. 
Soady were there. He was not certain 
about Mr. Le Fanu. Not only were 
they —t at the banquet, but they 
signed the highly partizan address pre- 
sented to these two English strollers. 
There might be two opinions as to 
whether prominent officials of the Orown 
in Ireland ought to take part in political 
movements; but, for his own part, he 
considered that the present unfortunate 
position of Ireland—when so much sus- 
picion attached to the action of Govern- 
ment officials—necessitated the absten- 
tion of all officials from political move- 
ments. He did not think that such 
abstention should prevail in Eogland or 
in Ireland when once a normal condition 
of things was established. But, as 
matters stood at present, let all abstain 
or all be allowed to participate; but 
there must not be one rule for the Tories 
in Ireland and another for the Nation- 
alists. Heclaimed that if Mr. Roberts, 
Mr. Soady, General Sankey, and others 
of the Orange fraternity in the pay of 
the Government were permitted to 
demonstrate in favour of the Govern- 
ment, that Nationalists who were in the 
pay of the Government should be 
allowed to do the same thing. He 
challenged the Government to say that 
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all Government officials were to be 
allowed to participate in political move- 
ments in Ireland, or that all should 
abstain. Either of the two courses would 
satisfy him, but he warned the hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary to the Treasury 
that if one of these principles only was 
allowed to be put in practice, he would 
never cease to draw the attention of 
Parliament to the scandal of permitting 
Members of the Tory Party to display 
their political sympathies with the 
Government, while the Nationalists in 
the pay of the Government were not 
allowed to do the same thing. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid) said, 
he thanked the hon. Member for East 
Cork (Mr. Lane) for having called 
attention to the Ballycotton Pier. His 
hon. Friend pressed for a distinct in- 
timation from the Government as to 
what was to be done in connection with 
the effective condition of the pier since 
the visit of Mr. Wolfe Barry. He hap- 

ened to be present when the hon. 
a call the Secretary to the Treasury 
visited Ballycotton, and he had called 
the attention of the hon. Gentleman to 
the remains of the old pier, which pro- 
truded into the newly-made harbour. 
He showed the hon. Gentleman a fishing 
boat at half-tide, about 100 yards or less 
from the entrance, hanging on by its 
tail, a sort of thing they might expect 
to see in the Zoological Gardens, but 
not a very desirable item in a newly- 
constructed harbour. He thought that 
the more hon. Members considered the 
subject the more ready would they be 
to subseribe to the truth of the old adage 
that ‘‘when doctors differ the patients 
die.” So, also, when engineers fell out 
the fishing boats got stranded, and the 
unfortunate people for whom the works 
had been constructed got stranded too. 
He trusted that the Government would 
promise that some experiment should be 
made in order to see whether the re- 
mains of the old pier could be removed 
or not. Owing to remonstrances which 
he (Dr.Tanner) had made, a certain sum 
of money had been spent in the removal 
of the pier, but as yet it had not been 
entirely removed. The question to 
which the hon. Member for Cambridge 
had called attention had been judi- 
ciously shelved by the hon. Gentle- 
man the Secretary to the Treasury. 
The new method of stilling the troubled 
waters was to pour oil upon them, and 
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the hon. Gentleman never rose to repl. 
in a debate in which material points had 
been raised without reminding him of 
the cask of oil that was judiciously spilt 
in calming the troubled waves. Te 
hoped the hon. Gentleman would direct 
his great intelligence to the various sub- 
jects which had been brought under his 
notice. He would not enter into the 
question of the structure or construction 
of the new pier, but he would confine 
himself to inquiring whether the re- 
maining portion of the old pier could 
not be removed. That was all he had to 
say about Ballycotton Pier; but there 
were one or two other subjects on which 
he desired to say a word. In the first 
place, he held in his hand a communi- 
cation which had reached him froma 
gentleman who had pressed forward this 
business—the Roman Catholic clergy- 
man at Ballycotton, who said that the 
people of Ballycotton wished to have 
assurances that Mr. Wolfe Barry’s sur- 
vey of the inner harbour would be laid 
before the House of Commons, and 
whether the stone and rubble used in the 
construction of the works had been 
washed away, leaving one-half of the 
old pier dry. The pier at Rosscarbery 
was another of the monuments of public 
incapacity which strewed the Irish 
Coast. They already paid an Inspector 
of Ancient Monuments, but if the Board 
of Works were permitted to continue 
their present action unchecked, it would 
be necessary to increase his salary or 
add to thestaff. Forturately, there was 
no harbour in the part of the county 
which he represented, but he had visited 
many of the harbours around the coast, 
and most of them were in an unsound 
and unsatisfactory condition. When he 
last visited Rosscarbery Pier, there were 
four colliers lying down at an old pier 
which had been condemned years ago. 
It was in consequence of the old pier 
not being considered equal to the ro- 
quirements of the harbour that a new 
pier was erected at a cost of £4,299 ; but 
so badly had it been constructed that 
solid blocks of concrete had dropped out 
into the channel, and the colliers were 
obliged to discharge their cargoes at the 
old condemned pier, and the people, as 
a result, experienced great difficulty in 
getting a livelihood. He was afraid 
that these matters would never be pro- 
perly attended to until the Irish people 
ad a Parliament of their own in which 
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they could discuss them. He would 
further like to call attention to the con- 
dition of the people of Achill Island. 
It was one of the poorest districts in 
Ireland, and if there were any people in 
the world for whom something ought to 
be done it was these unfortunate people. 
They had many troubles and privations 
to contend with, and their life was one 
long struggle from year end to year 
end, notwithstanding the great harvest 
of the sea which lay at their very door. 
But they were without means and appli- 
ances, and it was a scandal and a dis- 
grace to the country that something was 
not done to improve their condition. In 
a visit which he | to the locality in 
company with the hon. Member for 
West Mayo (Mr. Deasy), they had to go 
by means of a small boat from the 
Island to Achill Beg, and then take 
another boat, which they found it ex- 
tremely difficult to get launched into 
Clear Bay. The passage was so dan- 
gerous that no boat could pass from 
Achill Island to Clear Bay except at full 
tide. No one who was unacquainted 
with the facts of the case could fully 
realize the enormous dangers and terri- 
ble difficulties these unfortunate people 
had to encounter in their endeavour to 
obtain a livelihood; it was, therefore, 
greatly to be regretted that the steps 
hitherto taken to promote their welfare 
had been so ill chosen. He wished to 
call attention also to the harbour in 
Newcastle in County Down, about which 
he had over and over again raised com- 
wae in that House, which complaints, 

e considered, demanded attention, and 
that there should be some practical solu- 
tion of the question relating to these 
harbours, because unless this was done 
the want of confidence would be in- 
creased among the people, owing to the 
mode of action which had always been 
characteristic of the Board of Works 
in Ireland. He hoped that the hon. 
Gentleman, with his practical power of 
dealing with these matters, would give 
them his kind attention. 

Mr. GILHOOLY (Cork, W.) said, he 
rose to refer to the unsatisfactory pier 
accommodation at Schull. 

Taz CHAIRMAN said, it was not 
within the cpmpetency of the Committee 
to discuss on that Vote the business of 
the Board of Works, but only the action 
of the Board. 
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Mr. GILHOOLY said, that he had 
already drawn attention to the subject 
of the action of the Board. In the Har- 
bour of Schull had been captured in the 
last year over 1,000,000 mackerel, and 
he pointed out that each mackerel boat 
required 10 feet of water, but that there 
was only a depth of seven feet, the eon- 

uence of which was that the fish had 
to be brought from the vessels in boats 
to the pier, which was, of course, a 
great disadvantage to the fishermen. It 
also had the effect of prejudicing the 
sale, because it caused the buyers to give 
a smaller price for the fish than they 
would have done if they were landed 
expeditiously. Again, over 250,000 
mackerel had been salted and cured, and 
sent from Schull to America within the 
last few months. 

Tue CHAIRMAN asked the hon. 
Gentleman to point out in what way the 
Board of Works was liable to criticism 
under this head. 

Mr. GILHOOLY said, the pier had 
been very badly constructed, and it was 
a great disadvantage to the locality. He 
would only say that the answer which 
the hon. Gentleman gave was that 
the pier had been handed over to the 
County of Cork, and that, therefore, it 
was impossible either for him or the 
Treasury to deal with it. He now wished 
to ask whether there was any remedy in 
the case of badly constructed piers and 
harbours, and if they were to believe 
that every attempt to develop the re- 
sources of Ireland would be met with a 
statement that the Treasury had no 
power to deal with the matter, and that 
the pier had been taken in hand by the 
county? Another matter to which he 
desired to call attention was the ad- 
vancing of loans to tenants for the im- 

rovement of their lands. It was almost 
impossible for any tenant who owed 12 
months’ rent to his landlord, and whom 
the landlord had a spleen against, to get 
ahy money under the Act. A tenant on 
an estate in Kildare divided his land 
between his two sons; each of the sons 
applied for a grant, and the younger 
of the sons having voted against the 
nominee of the landlord, the landlord 
interfered to prevent the Board of Works 
granting the loan. The father, who 
was the lessee, wrote to the Board of 
Works saying that he was perfectly 
agreeable that the son should get the 
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money ; 
the landlord, through his bailiff, the 
money was not advanced. He asked 
the right hon. Gentleman whether, if 
there was sufficient security, the money 
would be advanced to the people of Ire- 
land for the purposeivtended? He also 
inted out that the Royal Commission 
ad recommended works to be done on 
two piers on the coast, and he asked 
when that would be carried out ? 

Mr. M‘CARTAN (Down, 8.) said, he 
had to thank his hon. Friend for calling 
attention to the pier at Newcastle. The 

ier was constructed in 1854 by, the 

oard of Works, and it was then that 
the Grand Jury of the County sent down 
their surveyor. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. Gentle- 
man is speaking of a fact which shows 
that the matter is not relevant to this 
Vote—namely, that the work was done 
by the Board of Works 30 years ago. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN said, he wished to 
point out that the present state of the 
pier was both dangerous to navigators 
and in a bad state for the unfortunate 
men who had to make their living there. 
He asked the hon. Gentleman if he 
would send some persons to make an in- 
dependent inquiry in order that some 
remedy might be found for the present 
state of affairs? He had no doubt that 
if sueh a person were sent he would 
report to the Board of Works that the 
pier required improvement, owing to 
its having been constructed in a very 
faulty way. 

Mr. J. O'CONNOR (Tipperary, 8.) 
said, he wished to call the attention of 
the hon. Gentleman the Secretary to the 
Treasury to the pier at Ballycotton. 
He held in his hand a letter from the 
Treasury, dated 27th September. In 
consequence of the receipt of that letter 
by the Secretary to the Grand Jury of 
Cork, a visit was made to Ballycotton 
Pier. An independent engineer made 
an inspection, and the Committee were 
now asked to wait for three months 
longer after the Recess, and when the 
Session was over they were told that 
this independent engineer’s Report 
would be forthcoming. The request he 
had to make to the hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary to the Treasury was that he 
would promise that the Report should 
be produeed before the Session was 
over. The hon. Gentleman wrote the 
letter on the 26th of September, ap- 
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pointing the 6th October as the date of 
inquiry and investigation, and, two 
months having elapsed, there had been 
sufficient time for the engineer to make 
his Report and to bring it forward for 
the satisfaction of those concerned. 
Considering that a few points only were 
to be reported upon, it was too great a 
trial of the patience of hon. Members to 
- them off for three months longer. 

t the Committee remember that the 
pier itself might pass away, as many 
other piers had done, before the Report 
reached their hand, in consequence of 
the winter storms and heavy seas which 
might prevail during the time. Hon. 
Members said that the pier had not 
been built according to specification; 
that the blocks originally designed to be 
five tons, and arranged so as to keep out 
the water, had been changed to blocks 
of 50 tons each and that the water now 
came in; they also complained that the 
filling should have been of hard stone, 
but that it was at best soft stone, and 
that there was about 1,000 tons of soft 
clay used. The clerk of the works had 
reported to Mr. Barry that 1,000 tons of 
stone rubble were never touched at all. 
These were the few heads under which 
this engineer was to make his Report, 
and he did not think it unreasonable to 
ask that the Report should be expedited, 
so that the Committee might have in- 
formation upon this interestivg matter. 
That was all that he had to say upon 
the subject, and he trusted that the hon. 
Gentleman the Financial Secretary to 
the Treasury would give a satisfactory 
answer upon it. 

Mr. JACKSON said, the hon. Mem- 
ber had complained that the Report of 
the engineer might have been prepared 
and placed in the hands of hon. Mem- 
bers before that time. But he thought 
he himself had furnished the very best 
possible reason why they ought not to 
hurry the production of the Report. 
lf there was one point more than 
another which it was desirable to clear 
up, and on which they ought to have 
the most reliable evidence, it was as to 
whether the movement in the pier was 
going on or not. Now, he ventured to 
submit to the Committee that nothing 
but time could ascertain that fact. The 
hoa. Gentleman had spoken of another 
three months elapsing, and about it 
being possible that in that time the pier 
might have passed away, but surely if 
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such a contingency was likely to occur, 
and whether that were so or not, it 
would not be affected by the production 
of the Report. He hoped that the hon. 
Gentleman’s fears would not be realized, 
and it was for the very reason that they 
might have other storms, and also as a 
matter of justice to the Board of Works, 
that he ventured to point out that the 
matter should receive the most careful 
consideration, so that, when the Report 
was received, it should be based upon 
the most minute investigation to deter- 
mine whether there was any movement 
going on or not. He was sure it would 
be very much to the advantage of every 
one concerned that this question should 
be settled definitely, if possible, once 
for all. Now, with regard to what had 
fallen from the hon. Member for Mid 
Cork (Dr. Tanner), he did not think 
anyone would accuse the hon. Member 
of lack of oratorical power; he had re- 
ferred to the old pier, and he (Mr. Jack- 
son) ought perhaps to have made refer- 
ence to his observations on that subject 
a little while ago, but the matter had 
slipped his memory at the moment. 
The question of Ballycotton Pier was one 
of those referred to Mr. Barry. As a 
matter of fact there were two ques- 
tions — first, as to whether the pier 
was to be removed in accordance with 
the specification, and, secondly, as to 
whether this was desirable. 

Dr. TANNER said, he thought the 
hon. Gentleman was wrong in making 
that statement, because everything had 
been settled. £30,000 were advanced in 
order to remove the old pier, and still 
the complaint was made by the hon. 
Member for Cambridge (Mr. Penrose 
Fitzgerald), one of the hon. Gentleman’s 
own supporters, that although this 
money had been spent there remained a 
serious obstruction to navigation. 

Mr. JACKSON said, certain work 
was alleged to have been done, and one 
of the inquiries would be as to whether 
that work had been carried out. The 
hon. Member for West Cork (Mr. Gil- 
hooly) had asked him a question with 
regard to the other pier referred to. 
That pier was not really under the Board 
of Works; it was one of those piers 
handed over to the Grand Jury a long 
time ago; he was afraid that he had 
not got the date. However, he might 
say that quite recent'y an examination 
of the pier had been made, and it was 
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found at the time that some slight 
amount of damage had been done. That 
damage had been remedied, and he had 
it on authority that the work was now 
in order and perfectly substantial. The 
hon. Member for South Down (Mr. 
M‘Cartan) asked whether he would 
cause inquiry to be made with regard to 
the pier at Newcastle. That pier was 
long ago constructed and handed over 
at the time by the Board of Works, who 
had now no responsibility in connection 
with it. Whether it was desirable to 
build a harbour at Newcastle or not was 
of course a question on which he could 
express no opinion. If it were neces- 
sary to have a harbour there it would be 
of course open to take steps for the pur- 
pose in the district as in any other dis- 
trict. The hon. Member for West Cork 
had asked him a question with regard 
to loans to tenants. If the hon. Mem- 
ber would supply him with the name of 
the tenant to whom he referred he did 
not for one moment hesitate to say that 
he would inquire into the facts in con- 
nection with the case. With regard to 
Schull Harbour he stood in the same 
sition as to the harbour at Newcastle, 
ecause he was under the impression 
that it had been handed over to the 
Grand Jury in 1854. It was, in fact, 
transferred to the Grand Jury on the 
29th June of that year. Of course, at 
the time when it was taken over it was 
examined, and he thought that so long 
a period as 30 years having elapsed it 
was hardly possible for him to answer 
questions with regard to it at a moment’s 
notice. He was afraid, as far as the 
Board of Works was concerned, that the 
matter having passed out of their hands, 
it was not in their power to spend any 
more money upon it It might be 
desirable to have another pier con- 
structed, but that was not a question for 
the Board of Works. With regard to 
the point raised by the hon. Member for 
North Dublin (Mr. Clancy) he pointed 
out that there had been a reduction of 
10.0n the staff, but he thought the hon. 
Gentleman was misinformed as to Mr. 
Manning having been incompetent to 
discharge his duties. 

Mr. CLANCY said, he did not speak 
of him as being incompetent, but that 
he was reported to be incompetent, and 
dismissed on that ground. 

Mr. JACKSON said, that his right 
hon. Friend the Leader of the House 
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(Mr. W. H. Smith) had already ex- 
pressed his opinion with regard to Civil 
servants attending political meetings, 
and he (Mr. Jackson) hoped that the 
time would never come when men occupy- 
ing the position of Civil servants would 
lose their rights of citizenship. 

Mr. CLANCY said, he thought he 
had expressed himself clearly to the 
effect that in Great Britain the Govern- 
ment of the country being in a normal 
state, there was no reason whatever why 
any man serving the country should be 
deprived of the rights of citizenship. 
But he had shown that in Ireland Tory 
officials of the Government were per- 
mitted to do things which the Nation- 
alists employed by the Government were 
not permitted todo. He had stated as 
a notorious fact that men like General 
Sanky, Mr. Roberts, and Mr. Soady 
could attend Unionist meetings and 
Unionist banquets, whereas it was 
known to every man in Ireland, and was 
a fact incapable of contradiction, that 
any Nationalist who ventured to do the 
same thing would be instantly dismissed 
from the Service. A short time ago a 
Nationalist teacher was sent about his 
business for having hinted his political 
opinions. The hon. Gentleman had not 
given the Committee an assurance that 
what the men he had named were per- 
mitted to do would be allowed to be done 
by Nationalists. He repeated what he 
had previously said, that the very next 
time he saw Mr. Roberts, Mr. Soady, or 
General Sanky, or any other official of 
the Government in Ireland on an 
Unionist platform, and taking part in 
Unionist proceedings, he would call 
attention to the fact, especially if any 
Nationalist was harassed and eventually 
driven out of his position for the same 
thing. 

Mr. JACKSON said, he had only 
wished to make it clear that he did not 
want to go into the question whether 
Civil servants ought to attend political 
meetings or not. That wasa question 
which he thought ought to be set at 
rest by the Leader of the House. 

Dr. TANNER said, there was another 
item included in this Vote which would 
require a certain amount of considera- 
tion. For his own part he thought he 
could expect hon. Gentleman opposite to 
listen to this matter with the attention 
which it deserved. He referred to the 
preservation of ancient monuments. A 


Mr, Jackson 
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certain amount of money was passed for 
this purpose, but he did not consider 
that Parliament obtained an adequate 
return for the amount so expended. 
They had here an Inspector of ancient 
monuments under the Act of Parliament. 
This gentleman received a sum of £50 
this year and the same amount last year 
in addition to a salary of £200. What 
he would say in connection with this 
officer was, that apparently he was sent 
down toa district where it suited the 
convenience of certain individual landed 
proprietors, and the result was that the 
major portion of Irish National monu- 
ments, of which his countrymen were 
reasonably proud, were allowed to go to 
wreck, and ruin while the number of 
small and minor articles of antiquity 
were preserved to gratify the taste of 
certain proprietors of the soil. This 
proceeding was neither just nor honest. 
They received very little consideration 
from an expenditure which was literally 
a National expenditure; they were called 
upon to pay this money, andif this Vote 
were passed in an Irish deliberative 
Assembly he was certain that his coun- 
trymen, being proud of matters in the 
past, would pay considerable attention 
to the question of the preservation of 
ancient monuments. But it was not so 
at the present time; these points were 
habitually slurred over in a Committee 
of Supply, when there were, perhaps, 
occasionally only two or three Gentlemen 
occupying an official position seated on 
the Treasury Bench. He contended, 
that when they kept up an official 
Inspector, he cared not who he might 
be, that at any rate the historical rem- 
nants which were still in the old Town 
of Athenry should not be allowed to 
perish. He had had the opportunity of 
showing two Members of the Conserva- 
tive Party over these grand old relics of 
the historical past, and these Gentlemen 
were just as much grieved as he that 
nothing had been done to preserve them 
as they would have been preserved in 
other countries. When they were called 
upon to pass considerable sums of money 
in that House, he maintained that they 
ought to receive an adequate return for 
it, and surely the inspection of these his- 
torical remains did not take up very 
much time or give very much trouble. 
He sincerely hoped that before the Vote 
was passed they would get some infor- 
mation from the hon. Gentleman the 
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Secretary to the Treasury, who, he 
always knew, took time by the forelock 
and threw oil upon the troubled waters, 
which would lead them to the belief 
that something would be done in con- 
nection with this old City of the Kings 
in Connaught. He had heard many 
complaints from Catholic and Protestant 
Clergymen about the want of attention 
paid to that very historical city, and he 
sincerely hoped that some definite assur- 
ance would be given by the hon. Gentle- 
man that this matter should receive the 
attention which it deserved. But there 
was another item to which he desired to 
refer. He saw there were three surveyors 
of buildings in Cork with minimum 
salaries of £400, increasement £20, and 
maximum £500. The increase under 
the head of salaries, however, was a 
very small matter and he would not 
dwell upon it. But he thought he knew 
nearly everybody in the City of Cork, 
and, until he cast his eye over the Esti- 
mate presented to the House, he was 
not aware that in that city such an official 
existed as a surveyor of public buildings. 
[If such an official did exist in Cork te 
would like to know what he had to do. 
He was toa certain extent acquainted 
with all the public buildings in Cork, 
and the major portion of them were 
undoubtedly under the care of the 
Municipality. Now, in that case, if this 
official existed to take care of any build- 
ings in Cork the office must be a very 
small one and quite unworthy of public 
consideration, for which reason he 
thought that the sooner it was done 
away with the better. 

Mr. JACKSON said, he was not aware 
that such an officer existed ; he saw no- 
thing in reference to Cork on the Esti- 
mates. 

Dr. TANNER said, there was the 
name of A. T. Williams, surveyor of 
public buildings, Cork. 

Mr. JACKSON said, in that case, he 
supposed that he was stationed in Cork. 
The hon. Gentleman must see that it 
was quite impossible for him to give an 
answer to all these details, and he would 

robably understand that the Office of 

ublic Works in Ireland extended to 
the charge of all public works, and that 
it was necessary to appoint men in dif- 
ferent districts. That, he thought, would 
be the explanation of the point raised 
by the hon. Gentleman. The hon. Mem- 
ber asked him some questions on the 
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subject of ancient monuments. All he 
could say upon that point was, that if 
he would give him the particulars in 
such form as could be communicated by 
him to the Board of Works, he would 
do so, and then, if they came within the 
onge of the Act of Parliament dealing 
with such buildings, he was sure that 
the Board of Works would give the 
matter every possible attention. 

Mr. HARRIS (Galway, E.) said, there 
was very many subjects on which he 
wished to dwell in connection with the 
duties of the Board of Works; but he 
would confine himself to local matters. He 
feared that the Board of Works neglected 
the general interest in their desire to 

lease. In connection with the River 
on there were some important drain- 
age works going on; but he had re- 
marked, in connection with this work, 
that the Board of Works had been want- 
ing in knowledge, or in that umount 
of capacity which it was necessary for 
Public Bodies to have established in 
connection with such a scheme of drain- 
age as this. The original estimate made 
for the drainage of this river was 
£103,000. It was the duty of the 
engineers of the Board of Works to see 
that the amount of money specified, or 
agreed upon between the Committee of 
the Sugg drainage and the Government, 
should be, at all events, somewhat ap- 
proximate to the amount of money re- 

uired for the finishing of the works. 
They found, however, that this £103,000 
were expended, and that a further sum 
of £60,000 or £70,000 were required 
for completing the works. Then, he 
thought, the Board of Works should 
also have regard to the necessity of 
keeping in repair such works as they 
had given their consent to. As regarded 
the River Sugg, in addition to what he 
had already said, he held it to be the 
duty of the Board of Works to take care 
that the industries along the river were 
not interfered with too largely. There 
were several undertakings on the river 
which used to give valuable employ- 
ment—such as weirs and mills—and 
although they had been of great ad- 
advantage to the locality they hud been 
ruined. No doubt the owners had been 
compensated for the loss of their pro- 

erty; but the general public suffered 
. the removal of the weirs. He should 
think, as a matter of public interest, it 
should be the duty of the Board of 
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Works to see that in the matter of these 
contracts between Drainage Boards and 
the owners of property no injury should 
be sustained by the general public. 
There was one other point hw should 
like to touch upon. There had been a 
large amount of money spent under the 
Board of Works, not in carrying on 
arterial drainage works, but works of a 
minor class. These works, especially in 
County Galway, or that part of County 
Galway he represented, year after year 
—works which had been accomplished at 
very great expense—were being closed 
up, and were becoming useless. It 
would seem as though supervision on 
the part of the Board of Works had 
altogether ceased. No doubt the Grand 
Juries in some cases might have taken 
over these works; but he thought that 
cure should be taken, before such works 
as were necessary for the reclamation of 
the land were handed over to the Grand 
Juries, or any other Body, to see that 
they were in proper repair. Therefore, 
he oomplained, first of all, that the Board 
of Works did not see that the estimates 
put in were such as would cover the ex- 
penses of the works; and, secondly, he 
complained that the Board of Works 
allowed such industries as milling and 
fishing to be affected, and did not take 
sufficient precautions to preserve them. 
Thirdly, he complained that minor works 
of drainage were generally in certain 
districts, and were maintained in such a 
manner as to allow them to fall into 
decay. Drainage works required to be 
attended to from time to time. The 
water-courses required keeping open, 
and everything in the shape of obstruo- 
tion required moving. He should be 
glad if the Government would take 
these points into their consideration, 
and would endeavour to remedy the 
deficiencies on the part of the Board of 
Works to which he alluded. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) 
said, he desired to signalize this occasion 
by saying a word in favour of the Board 
of Works for a satisfactory procedure 
which he thought hitherto had been 
almost unknown. He desired to return 
his best thanks to the Board for what 
they had done in relation to the bridge 
across the Liffey in connection with the 
new Vandal railway which was being 
made in Dublin. The Board had, for 
the first time, done an admirable service 
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to the public of Dublin in protecting the 
Custom House from the railway Goths. 
He desired, as a member of the public, 
to return his bestthanks to Mr. Soady, of 
the Board of Works, for the letter that 
gentleman had addressed to the railway 
people, and the care he had taken of 
the interests of the public in respect of 
the Customs House. He (Mr. T. M. 
Healy) sincerely trusted that this 
gentleman and the Board of Works 
would be induced to continue their 
opposition to the atrocious strneture 
which the railways had obtained per- 
mission from Parliament to erect, and 
he trusted the Board would not be 
intimidated from their position of pro- 
tecting one of the remaining beauties of 
the City of Dublin, built by the last 
Irish Parliament, notwithstanding any 
clamour which might be raised against 
their action. The Board were supported 
in the position they had taken up by all 
the intelligence of Dublin. He hoped 
they would stick to their point; and if 
newspaper rings, or railway rings, or 
any other rings of capitalists endea- 
voured to induce them, in the interest of 
what was called trade or commerce, to 
sanction the unsightly and brutal 
structure that the Railway Companies 
proposed to erect, he hoped they would 
maintain their position and insist, as 
they had power to insist, themselves or 
through the Board of Trade, upon the 
structure being made an ornamental one. 
He was stronger in his opposition in this 
matter as he observed that this Railway 
Company, having come before Parlia- 
mentin 1884, and havingcometwicesince, 
would have to resort to Parliament for 
another Bill in the coming year. 
Certainly if the Board of Works did not 
stand to their guns when the Bill was 
before the House, he (Mr. T. M. Healy) 
and his friends would have some general 
observations to make all round. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Original Question again proposed. 

Dr. TANNER said, he rose for the 
last time to try and get some definite 
assurance from the vernment with 
regard to the harbour to which atten- 
tion had already been called. The 
matter was a small one, and he did not 
wish to detain the Committee for one 
moment longer than was absolutely 
necessary ; but he desired to get some 
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definite assurance on the subject. Would 
the Board of Works see to the removal 
of the pier ? 

Mr. JACKSON said, as he had 
already stated, if it was necessary. in 
the interests of the harbour to make a 
further removal, the work would be 
carried out. Atall events, ifthe harbour 
was found to be in an unsatisfactory 
condition the whole matter would be 
most carefully inquired into. 


Question put and agreed to. 


(2.) £2,010, to complete the sum for 
the Record Office, Ireland. 


(3.) £4,747, to complete the sum for 
the Registrar General’s Office, Ireland. 


Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER (Wolver- 
hampton, E.) said, he did not see any 
Representative of the Irish Office in 
the House, but he desired to ask a 
question with regard to this Vote. The 
Registrar General was responsible for 
the criminal and judicial statistics of 
Ireland, but in his Report he said that, 
following the lines adopted in connection 
with the Scotch criminal and judicial 
statistics, the Report he had been in the 
habit of returning would not be fur- 
nished in future. He (Mr. Henry 
H. Fowler) desired to have some informa- 
tion on this matter. The change pro- 
posed was a very serious one, from 
a statistical point of view. The judi- 
cial statistics of England which the 
Irish Report had been endeavouring, 
since 1883, to follow, were a very com- 
plete, intelligent, and valuable state- 
ment of the whole of their criminal and 
judicial expenditure. The Scotch Report 
was an extremely unsatisfactory one. 
Last year he called attention to this 
Scotch Report, and expressed regret that 
in Scotland they did not follow the 
English example. In Scotland they 
simply put down on the Table of the 
House a large mass of undigested 
statistics, whereas in England and Ire- 
land an intelligent summary was given 
of the whole of the statistics in a short 
and tangible shape. Now, he wanted 
to know upon what ground they were to 
be deprived of the Irish Report? Who 
was the authority in Dublin Castle who 
had decided that Parliament should be 
deprived of this Return which it had 
been in the habit of receiving for many 
years past? What was the ground 
upon which this omission was founded ? 
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Tue SECRETARY ro tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson) (Leeds, N.) said, 
he was afraid he was not able to give 
the right hon. Gentleman complete in- 
formation as regarded this Vote, but, so 
far as he knew, this information had been 
supplied hitherto from Dublin Castle. 
He was afraid that what had been done 
in this case was due to one of those 
many attempts—which the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite, he knew, did not 
appreciate—to save £100 in what was 
called duplicate work. If the right 
hon. Gentleman would inquire into the 
matter he would find that that was 
the fact. This £100 had been paid to 
the Registrar General for duplicating 
important information supplied from 
Dublin Castle, but if-the right hon. 
Gentleman desired it, he (Mr. Jackson) 
would ascertain definitely the facts of 
the case, and give the right hon Gentle- 
man all the information in his power. 

Mrz. HENRY H. FOWLER said, the 
duplicate consisted not so much as the 
table of statistics, but of an intelligent 
résumé. These résumés, with which they 
had been supplied for some years, could 
not be altered without the assent of Par- 
liament. The Government seemed to be 
desirous to change the method of pro- 
ducing very valuable statistics. When 
the Scotch Votes came on he would ask 
a question in regard to Scotland. He 
submitted that in the present state of 
politics in Ireland, these statistics were 
most valuable, and he would ask the 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary to the 
Treasury to say that no change would 
be made in this matter without the con- 
sent of Parliament. 

Mr. JACKSON said, he could only 
promise to ascertain whether there would 
be any difficulty in continuing the Re- 
turn as supplied in the past. If there 
were none, of course the Return should 
be presented in the old shape. As he 
had stated—but he was only speaking 
from memory on the point—a sum of 
about £100, which had hitherto been 
paid for duplicating this information 
aud putting it into proper form, would 
be saved by the arrangement proposed. 
Tt had seemed to the officials unneces- 
sary to continue that payment. He (Mr. 
Jackson) was not aware that any state- 
ment had been made on the subject in 
the Report to which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had called attention, although he 
remembered that the question was one 
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which had come before him with the 
result he had stated. 

Tue LORD MAYOR or DUBLIN 
(Mr. Sexton) (Belfast, W.) said, he 
had listened to this conversation with 
very great surprise. No doubt the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
East Wolverhampton (Mr. Henry H. 
Fowler) had raised a point of the 
greatest importance. He was not aware 
that it was intended to limit the extent 
of the information given to the House 
from year to year with regard to the 
criminal statistics of Ireland. The sta- 
tistics were compiled by Dr. Hancock 
in recent years. 

Mr. JACKSON: I beg pardon ; they 
were not compiled by me, but informa- 
tion was sent up to the Registrar- 
General. 

Mr. SEXTON : Yes, and duplicated. 
Those who were connected with Irish 
public affairs found it necessary to 
render themselves familiar with these 
statistics; and at a time when Ireland 
was subjected to a special coercion law 
it was highly important that full infor- 
mation should be in the hands of the 
public with regard to criminal and judi- 
cial statistics. He, therefore, thought 
it meet that the form of this Return 
should not be altered. It would be a 
great mistake, in order to effect a paltry 
saving of £100, to alter the form of the 
Return, and prevent the Irish Members 
and the Irish public having that infor- 
mation which was necessary in discuss- 
ing Public Business. If the form of 
this Return were altered, it would 
enable the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary to pursue with success 
the policy of evasion and suppression of 
facts which he had lately pursued in 
that House. It was necessary that the 
Vote should be postponed. He (Mr. 
Sexton) had not been aware that any 
great change as that proposed was in 
contemplation. He would ask the 
Government to postpone this arrange- 
ment until they made up their minds as 
to whether or not the Return should be 
altered. 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.) asked, 
whether the hon. Gentleman the Seere- 
tary to the Treasury did not intend 
giving any reply as to this Vote—as to 
ber it should not be F us oned 
until he was able to give the House 
definite information ? - 


Mr. Jackson 
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Str WILLIAM HARCOURT (Derby) 
said, he hoped the Government would be 
able to say something. It would facili- 
tate Business if theydid. There was an 
old-established form of Return which 
had been constantly given to Parlia- 
ment, and, therefore, it would always be 
a grave objection, when they had a well- 
known form existing from year to year, 
to depart from that form. That was 
the case in regard to all classes of Re- 
turns. If the Government would say 
that in future they would issue the 
same form of Return as they had issued 
in the past, everyone would be satis- 
fied. 

Tue OHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrovr) (Man- 
chester, E.) said, that of eourse if the 
statistics had been given habitually for 
years in one form, and there was a de- 
sire that they should be continued in 
that form, they would be so continued. 
His hon. Friend nearhim, the Secretary 
to the Treasury (Mr. Jackson), was 
anxious to effect any economies he could 
in this and in other Departments, but if 
statistics had been given, he could as- 
sure the Committee there was no desire 
on the part of the Government to dis- 
continue them. There could be no desire 
on the part of the Government to make 
any change in the form. He would in- 
quire into the matter, and if he found 
that there had been a discontinuance of 
a Return which any section of the House 
desired, no consideration of expenditure 
should stand in the way of its being re- 
sumed. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he did not know 
what objection there was or could be 
taken to the production of the Return 
in the old form, but it was essential 
that this information should be at 
hand. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I will take 
care that all the usual information is 
given. 

Vote agreed to. 


(4.) £5,973, to complete the sum for 
Valuation and Boundary Survey in Ire- 
land. 


Crass III.—Law anp Jvusricz. 


Motion made and Question proposed, 
‘That a sum, not exceeding £32,665 (includ- 
ing a Supplementary sum of £10,000), be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
j necessary todefray the Charge which will come 
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in course of payment during the year endin 
on the 3lst day of March, 1889, of Crimin 
Prosecutions and other Law Chargesin Ireland, 
including certain Allowances under the Act 15 
and 16 Vic. c. 83,” 


Smr WILLIAM HARCOURT (Derby) : 
I desire under this Vote, which I 
believe to be an appropriate Vote, to 
call attention to a matter to which I 
confess I attach the most supreme im- 
portance, and that is the principle upon 
which criminal prosecutions are con- 
ducted in Ireland, and particularly the 
principle upon which criminal prosecu- 
tions are not condueted in Ire- 
land, which is equally important. 
I referred to this matter yesterday 
on the Vote for the Ohief Secretary, 
but though, no doubt, the whole of the 
Government are the people ultimately 
responsible in this matter, the people 
primarily responsible are unquestion- 
ably the Irish Law Officers for the advice 
which they give in the matter. Now, I 
venture to lay down as a proposition 
which cannot be disputed, that it is the 

ractice of England that when life has 
een taken—about the gravest character 
of offence—there shall be some method 
of redress for the subject through the 
Coroner’s Jury, and after proceedings 
from the Coroner’s jury, then through 
the legitimate tribunals of the country. 
Now that that is a practice which is 
fundamental in our Constitution I think 
nobody will deny. I do not want to 
dogmatize or lay down universal pro- 
positions in this matter, but it is cer- 
tainly not within my knowledge or 
recollection that where a Coroner’s Jury 
in England have found that life has 
been improperly taken away by any 
individual, it has been the practice to 
treat that finding with contempt, and 
take no action upon it. The usual 
course, not only with reference to indi- 
viduals, but especially with regard to 
the Police Foree—a force which is under 
the immediate control of the Crown—is 
that when serious charges are made 
they shall be inquired into. I have 
been responsible myself for the conduct 
of the pulice in England for many 
years. I have never known a case, I 
will not say where the verdict has been 
returned by a Coroner’s Jury, but where 
a charge has been brought against the 
police on any reasonable ground, when 
there have not been instructions given 
for a prosecution—and that even in 
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cases where the Government were con- 
vinced of the innocence of the police. 
And this has been always done in order 
that the conduct of the police should be 
cleared. That is the course that is pur- 
sued in England upon the matter, and 
we have demanded that the same course 
should be pursued in Ireland. We havo 
said that when charges are brought 
against the police, I will not say by a 
Coroner’s Jury, but any other reason- 
able charge, that there should be due 
inquiry made, as we make it in Eng- 
land, by bringing the matter before the 
magistrates or the Court, or in having 
the matter inquired into by some other 
appropriate method. In Ireland we 
find that the lives of people may be 
taken away, and that the subjects of the 
Queen may be slain, and yet the Execu- 
tive not only refuse to make any inquiry, 
but interpose every obstacle in the way 
of any inquiry that would satisfy the 
public as to the grounds upon which 
and the manner in which those lives 
had been taken. Now, Sir, that is, to 
my mind, a double mischief. In the 
first place, it is treating human life in 
Ireland in a way in which you do not 
treat human life in England. But it has 
a still greater and more mischievous 
effect. It is educating the police into 
the belief that they may do what they 
please with impunity—that they can 
take life—that they can do anything 
they please, being quite certain that the 
Executive Government will protect them 
from any inquiry and from all responsi- 
bility. That is a state of things un- 
known to the liberties of England, and 
without precedent in the practice of this 
country. To teach the police that what- 
ever they did they would never be called 
to account is a doctrine preached by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland in this House, and that, 
apparently, is the principle practised by 
the Law Officers in Ireland ; and I desire 
to-night on this Vote for Criminal Pro- 
secutions to challenge both the doctrines 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary and the practice of the Law 
Officers of Ireland. Well, when we 
laid down these principles, familiar, 
inveterate, never departed from as I 
know in the practice of this country, 
how are we met by the Government? 
Do the Government think it worth while 
todeny it; do they think it worth while 
to argue against it? Not a bit of it; 
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they meet us with a ¢u quogue, that most 
conclusive of all arguments. Now, to 
my mind, the practice is one that cannot 
be justified, and if a practice is to be 
condemned as inconsistent with the doc- 
trines and the traditions of English 
liberty, you do not make it any better by 
showing that other Governments have 
done exactly the same thing. You may 
make that taunt against individuals, 
but you cannot establish the prin- 
ciple for the nation. If, therefore, the 
charge of the tu quoque were as true 
as lam going to show the House it is 
absolutely false, it would be an argu- 
ment of no avail at all. What would 
it show us? It would only show that 
the traditions of Irish Goverments under 
whatever administration had always been 
evil. [‘ Oh, oh!” and Laughter.| Well, 
the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Attorney General (Sir Richard Webster) 
laughs, but I am afraid that is a propo- 
sition that cannot be denied. I do not 
believe that there is any Irish adminis- 
tration of historical times that can bear 
to have applied to it tests of English 
liberty. That is the unfortunate conse- 
quence of generations and centuries of 
coercion. You have never governed 
Ireland on the principle on which you 
have governed England, and you have 
never applied to Ireland the principles 
which you apply tothe English subjects 
of the Queen, and, unfortunately, this 
habit of special legislation and excep- 
tional administration has poisoned the 
blood of Irish administration in Dublin 
Castle, and nowhere has the poison been 
more deadly than in the legal portions 
of the administration of Dublin Castle. 
They have ceased to believe and they 
have ceased to practise the principles 
which are familiar to Englishmen in 
reference to the liberty and the rights of 
the subject. Well, but if this miserable 
tu quogue had been true it would have 
been a bad and worthless argument. 
But I have a more important subject, 
and I wish to call the attention of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland to the fact that these 
tu quoques of his are manufactured to 
order. I will meet the right hon. 
Gentleman and his precedents. Every- 
body in the Committee will remember 
the triumph with which he propounded 
his seven cases the other night—his 
seven lean kine of tu guogues which he in- 
troduced as a conclusive argument to 
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deal with this important subject. Now, 
what was the object with which he pro- 
pounded these tu guogues of his? His 
great object was to show that no action 
had been taken, or at all events in these 
seven circumstances had not been taken, 
by the Executive Government in cases 
where Coroners’ Juries had found that 
life had been taken by the police. Now, 
he triumphantly demonstrated this, and 
his great confederate and exponent of 
the Press, Zhe Times newspaper, I see 
this morning says :— 

“« As Mr. Balfour was able to show, Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Government had in seven cases, between 
1881 and 1885, treated the verdicts of Irish 
Coroners’ Juries against policemen as mere at- 
tempts to turn an antiquated form of legal 
inquiry into a political weapon wielded with a 
malignant purpose, and had consequently de- 
clined to institute proceedings, or even to order 
a departmental investigation.” 

So you see the right hon. Gentleman 
has succeeded in persuading The Times 
newspaper, and probably even more 
intelligent parties, that the Government 
of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. 
Gladstone), where Coroners’ Juries had 
found verdicts against the police, invari- 
ably declined to institute proceedings— 
or at least in the seven tu quogues which 
were produced the other night by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland. Well, now, I ask the 
House to mark these words—‘‘ That the 
Government instituted no proceedings.” 
I am going to test the crediblity of the 
official statements of the right hon. 
Gentleman, which every day are be- 
coming weaker in my estimation, as I 
find that the most solemn of his official 
declarations appear on examination to 
be entirely without foundation. Now, 
I will take his seven cases. The first 
three of them are cases in which he 
says the Grand Juries threw out the 
bills. How came it that the Grand 
Juries had bills to throw out? Who 
presented the bills? The Coroners’ 
Juries found verdicts against the police, 
and there were bills put to them; but 
who presented those bills? Why, the 
Government which instituted the pro- 
ceedings upon the subject. Of course 
the Government considered it their duty 
upon the finding of the Coroner’s Jury 
to present indictments—I presume that 
to be the case, for I do not know how 
otherwise the bills could have come 
before the Grand Jury. The Grand 
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Jury ignored the bills, but that was 
not the act of the Government. The 
act of the Government was in pre- 
senting the bill—the act of the Go- 
vernment was in accordance with 
the finding of the jury to bring 
the person implicated by the Coroners’ 
Jury before a Court of Law in order 
that the case might be investigated. 
Therefore the statement—the self-con- 
tradictory statements of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary, confuting 
itself as to three cases out of the seven— 
showed that the late Government did 
institute proceedings, and that if they 
came to an end it was the act of the 
judicial authority and not of the Govern- 
ment who presented the Bill. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: What state- 
ment did I make ? 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT: Why, 
the statement of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary was that the 
Coroners’ Juries found their verdicts, 
and the Government took no action on 
them, and never prosecuted. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I never made 
that statement in regard to seven cases. 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT: With 
the right hon. Gentleman’s statement we 
are all familiar. What I say is this, 
where Coroners’ Juries have found ver- 
dicts since you have been in Office, why 
have you not presented bills to Grand 
Juries? Have you presented bills in 
such cases, and, if not, why not; and 
why has Zhe Zimes newspaper, on your 
statement, charged us that we never in- 
stituted proceedings in any case on these 
findings? Then ee that tne mere 
fact that the Grand Jury ignored the 
bills showed that the late Government 
did prosecute, and that they considered 
it their duty to prosecute in these cases. 
I say nothing about the character of 
the Grand Juries in Ireland. I leave it 
to the vindicators of law and order to 
degrade the Coroner’s Jury, a Constitu- 
tional tribunal. I leave them to speak 
of it with contempt, and treat it with 
contempt, and to trample it under foot 
because it does not suit their purposes. 
I will not deal with the Grand Jury in 
Ireland in the same spirit as the right 
hon. Gentleman deals with the Coroner’s 
Jury. From the three cases I have men- 
tioned I will go to other cases. Now, it 
is a very short time since the right hon. 
Gentleman made his statement, and it 
takes a considerable period, even more 
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than 48 hours, to show up completely 
and absolutely the unfounded state- 
ments which the right hon. Gentleman 
is in the habit of officially making in this 
House. Now, I will take two of these 
cases which I have been able to test, 
and I will state to the Committee what 
are the facts. Having stated what are 
the facts, I will compare them with the 
statement of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland. He did 
not give the names of the cases, or where 
they occurred, but I am entitled to 
identify them. I will state the facts of 
these cases on official authority, which I 
will pledge myself are much better than 
that of theright hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland. Now, the last 
case he referred to was one which oc- 
curred on the 27th of October, and I 
have no doubt that that must be the 
same case as the Belmullet case, which, / 
according to my record of the proceed- 
ings, took place on the 28th of October. 
It is certainly the same case, because the 
right hon. Gentleman spoke of two 
women who died, and were killed. 
[Laughter.] This seems to be a 
subject for mirth for hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, but that I cannot help. It is 
in accordance with the epirit in which they 
receive all observationsof this character. 
The whole object of that statement of the 
case was to show that though the police 
had fired, and though two women were 
killed, the Government took no action— 
that though the Coroner’s Jury had found 
a verdict against the policemen, the Go- 
thane nave A themselves justified in 
treating that verdict with contempt, and 
taking no action at all. That is the state- 
ment made deliberately to the House of 
Commons by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary for Ireland. I will tell the 
Committee what are the facts. After 
the verdict of the Ooroner’s Jury was 
given, the two persons impugned by the 
Coroner’s Jury were both subsequently 
prosecuted by the Crown Solicitor at 
Belmullet. That is an absolute contra- 
diction, an absolute refutation of the 
statement of the right hon. Gentleman. 
They were brought up before the Resi- 
dent Magistrates for the purpose of being 
returned for trial, the investigation took 
place before a Resident Magistrate, and 
the Executive Government took all the 
measures which were necessary for 
bringing about atrial founded upon the 
finding of the Coroner's Jury; and, if 
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the matter did not proceed further, it 
was because of the action of the magis- 
trate, who found it was not necessary to 
roceed in it, and not to the action of the 
xecutive Government, who were bound 
to bring the men to trial. That is my 
answer to the fourth of the seven cases 
of the right hon. Gentleman. Now I 
come to the next case, and that is the 
only case which occurred under the ad- 
ministration of Lord Spencer. Some o. 
the former cases to which the right hon. 
Gentleman referred were in the earlier 
years under Mr. Forster’s administration, 
and when, under the unhappy suspension 
of the Habeas Corpus Act, it might pos- 
sibly be supposed all law was suspended 
in Ireland. But I will show you that in 
all the cases which I have been able to 
examine in which a Coroner’s Jury 
found a verdict, proceedings for bringing 
the persons to trial were instituted by 
the Exeeutive Government. I come to 
the next case, and I am able, fortunately, 
very easily to identify it. It is a Ballina 
case, which took place on the 5th of May, 
1882, the day before the Phonix Park 
murders, and the day before Lord 
Spencer arrived in Ireland. The right 
hon. Gentleman said with triumph, 
‘* Now we come to number six.” You 
will remember his manner, you will re- 
member the sort of air with which he 
brought these cases forward. This is 
his statement to the Committee of the 
House of Commons, and I ask you to 
compare it with the true facts of the 
case— 
‘On the 5th of May, 1882, a detachment of 
| was attacked by a mob, and the police 
red. A man was shot, and no steps were taken 
pgs of the verdict of the Coroner's 
ury. 


Now, that is the deliberate statement 
made by the Minister responsible for the 
Government of Ireland—namely, that 
on the finding of the Coroner’s Jury no 
steps were taken by the Government. 
What are the facts of the case? It ap- 

erred that on the release of Mr. Davitt 
rom prison, demonstrations had taken 
place. There were processions, and the 
police had seized the musical instru- 
ments of the band in one of these proces- 
sions, which act led toatumult. The 
police fired, and a boy named Mellody 
was wounded, and from his wounds he 
ultimately died. What did the Govern- 
ment do? The Coroner’s Jury found a 
verdict, and the Crown Solicitor was 
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directed to report to the Government. 
That official stated that he did not think 
that there could be any doubt that at 
the time of the firing the situation was 
so serious that the police were justified 
in firing for their own protection, but 
that certainly there might he a difference 
of opinion as to their conduct in seizing 
the drum. Now, mark how alike that is 
to Mitchelstown. ‘The opinion was that 


f| when a tumult had reached a certain 


ner the police were justified in firing, 
ut the Crown Solicitor considered it 
was a matter of very serious considera- 
tion what provocation had been given 
by the police in seizing the drum ; as in 
the Ballina case by the seizure of the 
drum, so in the Mitchelstown case by 
the forcing of a reporter through the 
crowd. An inquest was held, but 
proved to be abortive through some 
legal defect. A fresh one was then held, 
and an open verdict returned—namely, 
Mellody died from a gunshot wound 
inflicted by the Constabulary under 
Inspector Ball. Thereupon the Attor- 
ney General directed Ball to be sum- 
moned before a magistrate. And this 
is the case brought forward after deli- 
berate inquiries by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
as one in which the Government took 
no step. What are we to think of the 
official statements of the right hon. 
Gentleman? The Attorney General di- 
rected Ball to be summoned before a 
magistrate to show cause why he shuuld 
not be returned for trial. These are the 
tu quoque of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary for Ireland, these are the 
manufactured precedents from the state- 
ments brought forward to mislead the 
House and to mislead the people. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Order, order! I 
must point out that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman is making an imputation that is 
un-Pariiamentary. 

Smirk WILLIAM HARCOURT : I beg 
pardon. I will say, which would have 
the effect necessarily of misleading the 
— Now, the magistrate, after 
egal investigation, determined that the 
information should not be granted, but 
compensation to the amount of £195 
was paid to Mellody’s father and to 
the other persons injured. This is a 
case which is brought forward by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland as demonstrative that 
the Government took no steps upon the 
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finding of the Coroner’s Jury. I have 
not had time to examine the only two 
remaining cases, but, out of the seven 
cases, I have shown the Committee that 
in five of them the Government took 
the necessary steps upon the finding of 
the Coroner’s Jury to bring the person 
impugned to a public trial, and that 
they instituted proceedings in all the 
cases. That is what I have to say upon 
the seven precedents of the right hon. 
Gentleman. Now, what is the position 
in which the responsible Government 
stands in making such statements as 
that? The right hon. Gentleman, 
flourishing his arms the other night, 
jeered me for audacity on the strength 
of these precedents. I will not cha- 
racterize the conduct of the right hon. 
Gentleman, because you, Sir, have very 
properly reminded me that it is difficult 
to do so in Parliamentary language. I 
shall, therefore, refrain from doing so. 
I am quite satisfied to state the facts, 
and to allow persons to form their own 
judgment and express their own “4 
nion upon the subject. I do not wish to be 
understood for one moment as charging 
the right hon. Gentleman with having 
deliberately stated circumstances of this 
kind not believing them to be true, but 
I say the right hon. Gentleman is in the 
habit of very recklessly making state- 
ments which, upon inquiry, turn out to 
be unfounded, and that he is in the 
habit of trusting to informers, and to 
information much of which does not 
deserve to be relied upon, and I think 
a good deal of reform is required in that 
matter. It is becoming an habitual 
practice of the Irish Government. A 
statement as to evicted farms has been 
made by the Lord Lieutenant, but he 
has declined to state the source of his 
information or to prove it. We should 
like to know very much where the in- 
formation came from, or what founda- 
tion there was for that statement. To 
justify it or maintain it there was no 
attempt made; the point was evaded in 
the usual manner, and it was said— 
“Oh, you are in favour of derelict 
farms.” That is no answer to the 
charge that the statement of the Lord 
Lieutenant was a statement which had 
no foundation in fact. Who ey 
the right hon. Gentleman the Ohief Se- 
cretary with the documents which he 
displayed to the Committee the other 
night; who wrote the papers which he 
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paraded before the House? I havelong 
ago come to the conclusion that there 
are persons in the secret recesses of 
Dublin Oastle whose business it is to 
issue false coin. They manufacture 
specimens of tu quogues to order; they 
have always got a reserve of precedents 
to be used when they are wanted by 
the Chief Secretary; and this metal 
with a false stamp is manufactured 
wholesale, and then it is dealt out 
retail, and, after the fashion of false 
coiners, they find simple and innocent 
persons—I mean simple and innocent 
persons like the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary and the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer (Mr. Goschen)—who know 
nothing about it, to retail this bad coin. 
That, in my opinion, is the real source 
of the extraordinary statements which 
are made day after day, and which, as 
soon as they are examined, are found to 
be entirely without basis. Now, I think 
we ought to have an end of this kind of 
thing, and that upon great questions of 
this kind, before they launch these tu 
quoques, they might at least ascertain 
that they had some foundation in truth. 
But, putting aside these precedents and 
these tu guoques, about which I have said 
enough—{Mr. A. J. Batrour: Quite. } 
Yes, I should think quite enough for 
the right hon. Gentleman. I wish him 
joy of them ; and I hope, as he has had 
enough of them, we shall hear no fur- 
ther reference to them. I can promise 
the right hon. Gentleman that, if he 
will not repeat his tu guogues, I will not 
repeat my criticisms of them ; we will, if 
he likes, pair on that point, and I will 
let him off in future. But what I 
challenge is the policy which these tu 
quogues have been brought forward to 
justify. That is to say that, when 
men’s lives are taken, when a Coroner’s 
jury has found that the responsibility 
rests with individuals, the Government 
should come forward and say—‘‘ We 
will treat that evidence with contempt ; 
we will treat that taking of life with 
indifference. We will not prosecute ; 
we will not hold any inquiry. We 
will’’—to use the language of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary— 
‘‘takenosteps.” Thatis thepolicy I chal- 
lenge. What is the consequence of that 
policy? It is to inculcate in the minds 
of the police a most dangerous and most 
mischievous doctrine—namely, that they 
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may commit whatever acts of violent 
outrage they please, but that they shall 
have no responsibility for them; that 
they shall never be called to account 
for them; that they shall not hesi- 
tate to shoot, but that they are to 
take care to shoot to kill; and that no 
man shall ever examine whether they 
were justified in that conduct or not. 
That is a doctrine against which I am 
here to protest. No such doctrine has 
ever been tolerated in this English land. 
I do not say the police in England are 
not instructed to shoot to kill. Happily, 
they are not armed, and that is a very 
fortunate distinction between the Eng- 
lish and the Irish police. But to preach 
a doctrine of that kind, to tell the police 
that their conduct shall never be in- 
quired into, and that they shall never be 
called to account, is to demoralize the 

olice, is to destroy the protection of the 
iberty of the subject which has been 
promoted before. What is the doctrine 
we have always taught our police? It 
is—‘‘ If you do your duty, you shall be 

rotected and defended.” [ Cheers.] Yes; 

have always acted upon that doctrine— 
‘* Tf your conduct is called in question, 
it shall be investigated ’’—I have always 
acted upon that principle, too—‘‘ and if 
there is no justification for your conduct 
you shall be punished.” Upon that 
principle I have always acted. These 
are the principles upon which the police 
of England have beenconducted, greatly, 
in my opinion, to the advantage both of 
the police and the people. But it was 
not the principle upon which the police 
of Ireland are conducted. It is a totally 
different principle. It is the principle— 
‘* Satisfy the Government. Do not hesi- 
tate to shoot—shoot to kill. We will 
take care of you.’’ The contrast be- 
tween the conduct of the police in Eng- 
land and the conduct of the police in 
Ireland is a very painful one. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland regards this matter, no doubt, 
from an entirely different point of view. 
I cannot help thinking that there are 
too many people in this country who 
regard it from a different point of view. 
If you attempt to apply this principle or 
the practice which you employ in Ire- 
land to them, almost every man on the 
other side of the House will agree with 
the principle for which, we contend, 
you are not accustomed—you are not 
disposed to apply the same principle to 
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Ireland that you apply to England, and 
that is the real cause of the difficulties 
which exist between England and Ire- 
land. I am afraid that you do not think 
that, either in the administration of the 
police or in the administration of jus- 
tice, you should treat the ‘black 
man” as you do the “white man.” 
These are the Hottentots of the United 
Kingdom ; these are the men who have 
as little right to the ordinary privileges 
of British subjects as the 200,000,000 
subjects of the Empress of India. It is 
the same spirit—the same spirit of in- 
solent contempt for inferior races, for 
subjected people, which dictates this 
policy, which is the real cause of the 
distinction between your action in these 
matters—your action in regard to the 

olice, your action in regard to the 
Courts of Justice, your action through 
your Law Officers in Ireland and in 
England; and it is upon this Vote that 
I take the opportunity of protesting 
against these things. I protest against 
your refusal to deal with these cases in 
Ireland as you deal with them in Eng- 
land, as you have dealt with them even 
in Ireland previously. I protest against 
your refusal to take any notice of the 
sacrifice of human life, and the verdicts 
found upon the matter; I protest alto- 
gether against your conduct in the ad- 
ministration of justice. I remember a 
piece of striking testimony which came 
from one to whom the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chief Secretary will pay 
more attention than he will to me. [An 
hon. Memsper: Hear, hear!] Yes; I 
thank the hon. Gentleman for that civil 
cheer, it indicates the courtesy of hon. 
Gentlemen opposite. I am speaking of 
my right hon. and learned Friend the 
Member for Bury (Sir Henry James). 
We discussed some time ago a legal 
reform—the examination of prisoners— 
and my right hon. and learned Friend 
said—‘‘He would not dare to apply 
that which he would wish to apply to 
England to the Courts in Ireland, be- 
cause he had not the same confidence or 
reliance in the manner in which those 
Courts were administered.”” That is a 
very serious assertion coming from such 
an authority as my right hon. and 
learned Friend; but, unhappily, we 
find, at every opportunity, you cannot 
examine any of these proceedings with- 
out seeing that the measure of justice, 
that the measure of liberty is a different 
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one for Ireland and for England. It is 
against this difference that I am here to 
protest. I believe it is the fundamental 
ground of the mischief which exists be- 
tween the two countries, and I believe 
you will never have peace between 
England and Ireland until you are pre- 
pared in the administration of justice in 
Ireland to apply the same principles of 
Constitutional liberty which govern the 
administration of justice in England. 
Tae CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour) (Man- 
chester, E.) : The right hon. Gentleman 
(Sir William Harcourt) is a man of 
courage, but I do not think he is a man 
of discretion. I think that had his dis- 
cretion equalled his courage, he would 
not have attempted to revive the debate 
of Tuesday night, in which, I venture 
to say, he did not get the best of it, and 
in which I think there is some doubt whe- 
ther he will get the best of it to-night. 
Now, the right hon. Gentleman accuses 
me of, if not myself manufacturing tu 
quoques to order, at all events of distribu- 
ting the goods which are thus manu- 
factured for me. I think I caught in 
that metaphor a slight reminiscence of a 
speech I made at Glasgow. Inthat speech 
I drew a parallel between the manufac- 
turing agency in Ireland, and the ad- 
vertizing agency of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
(Mr. W. E. Gladstone). But I have 
always noticed that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman (Sir William Harcourt) did not 
entirely comprehend the full force of the 
arguments which he describes as tu 
quogue arguments. I think that, per- 
haps, in this matter, he is slightly 
misled by his own self esteem. He 
apparently thinks that when I quote 
some action of his Government I quote 
it as a ground for thinking that the 
action of the present Government is 
justified. He appears to think that I 
quote his action as a precedent which 
ought to be followed. never thought 
of such a thing; it never occurred to 
me that the fact that the right hon. 
Gentleman had thought a particular 


course was right was the slightest | ( 


presumption that such a course ought 
to be pursued by his Successors. But 
I think the tu guogue argument, though 
it is, I admit, no justification what- 
ever for the course of the present Go- 
vernment, has a most important bear- 
ing upon current controversies ; for, 
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after all, it enables the country to puta 
tolerably accurate estimate upon the 
value of the opinions of the gentlemen 
who chiefly occupy themselves with 
criticizing us. The country may be re- 
garded as a Court of Appeal, before 
whom two opposing clients are arguing. 
If you can show that every statement 
now made by one of these gentlemen is 
in direct contradiction to something 
which the same gentleman under differ- 
ent circumstances—under similar cir- 
cumstances. [ Jronical cheers.] I thank 
hon. and right hon. Gentlemen for that 
cheer; ‘‘ it indicates the courtesy of hon. 
and right hon. Gentlemen opposite.” If 
it can be shown that some of the state- 
ments which one of the parties made 
are in direct contradiction to statements 
made by the same party under similar 
circumstances on a previous occasion, 
why that party is absolutely discredited, 
and it is in order to show the right hon. 
Gentleman and his friends in their true 
colours before the country, and for no 
other object whatever, that I indulge 
in this tu quogue to which the right 
hon. Gentleman, not unnaturally, most 
strenuously objects. Now, the right 
hon. Gentleman has entirely and gra- 
tuitously misinterpreted the motives 
with which, on Tuesday, I read out the 
seven cases in which life had been lost 
in Ireland through the action of the 
police. The right hon. Gentleman was 
not present in the debate on Monday. I 
recollect that to-night, when he was 
arguing with my right hon. Friend the 
Member for the Sleaford Division of 
Lincolnshire (Mr. Chaplin), he re- 
proached my right hon. Friend because 
he had not been present during the de- 
bate. It was a lapse of memory; the 
right hon. Gentleman has not been pre- 
sent during all these debates; he was 
absent on the most important night of 
all. Had he been present on Monday 
night, and listened to the —I will 
not say to the speech I delivered on that 
occasion—but to the interruptions made 
in that speech by his right hon. Ool- 
league the Member for Mid Lothian 
Mr. W. E. Gladstone) he would have 
known that the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. W. E. Gladstone) challenged me 
to produce a case in which life had 
been lost by the action of the police, 
and it was not as a tu quogue to 
the right hon. Gentleman, but in 
obedience to a request made across the 
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Floor of the House that I produce 
certain cases. And that is not all. 
The right hon. Gentleman appears to 
think that, so far as the arguments 
brought forward on Tuesday were con- 
cerned, I introduced these cases to 
indicate that, judging by precedent, the 
Crown ought to take no steps what- 
ever when one of the crowd is killed 
by a policeman. But the right hon. 
Gentleman forgets his own argument, 
that instead of having a Departmental 
Committee in order to investigate the 
action of the police on the occasion 
at Michelstown, I ought to have had an 
inquiry into the causes which led to the 
death of the men. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: Isaid 
a judicial inquiry. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: No, not at all. 
I brought forward the seven cases, not 
merely in obedience to the request of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lothian, but also to show that in 
not one of those cases did his Govern- 
ment hold the judicial inquiry which the 
right hon. Gentleman has now discovered 
to be absolutely essential when the life 
of one of Her Majesty’s subjects is 
sacrificed in conflict with the forces of 
the Crown. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: We 
had a judicial inquiry in five of them. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I pointed out 
that in not one of the seven cases did 
it ever occur to the right hon. Gentle- 
man to hold the kind of inquiry which 
he now contends ought to have been 
held into the action of the police. The 
right hon. Gentleman will observe that 
I never concealed for a moment that in 
some of the casesthe matter was brought 
before the Grand Jury ; on the contrary, 
I stated that this was the case, and it 
was not in reference to the action there 
has been on the part of the present 
Government in not allowing the Michels- 
town case to go before the Grand Jury, 
that I quoted the seven cases. Theright 
hon. Gentleman was mistaken, as he 
often is, in stating that in three of the 
cases the subject was brought before the 
Grand Jury. I believe him to be wrong 
in this; according to my information, 
which I believe is accurate, instead of 
the three cases it was two cases that 
came before the Grand Jury, and in the 
first of those two, according to my infor- 
mation, the Grand Jury returned a ver- 
dict of wilful murder against a police- 
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man, who was arrested and committed 
for trial at the Assizes, but the Crown 
refused to prosecute, and nothing more 
was heard of the matter. 

Srrk WILLIAM HARCOURT: I said 
there were two cases. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: No; the right 
hon. Gentleman said three—he repeated 
the word ‘‘ three” over and over again. 
But I accept the correction which the 
right hon. Gentleman has now made 
upon his own statement after I corrected 
him ; he now substitutes two for three, 
ThenI goon. No. 1 and No. 2 have 
been brought before the Committee ; of 
No. 3 the right hon. Gentleman says 
nothing ; of No. 4 he says nothing; of 
No. 5 he says nothing, and we 
now came to Nos. 6 oan 7. With 
regard to No. 7, this was the case of the 
27th October, 1881, in which District 
Inspector Stritch and a party of police 
who were protecting a procession were 
attacked, and two women were killed. 
The right hon. Gentleman stated that I 
misled the House on this matter. That 
is not the case. Even the report of Zhe 
Times, which is in the third person, and 
does not profess to be a verbatim report, 
makes it clear that I said that the Dis- 
trict Inspector was proceeded against at 
Petty Sessions, but that the information 
was refused, and nothing further done 
by the Crown. That is the essential point. 
It comes to this, therefore, that the right 
hon. Gentleman is of opinion that every- 
thing is done to protect the life of the 
subject if, when life is sacrificed by the 
forces of the Crown, one person is 
brought before one removable magis- 
trate. 

Sr WILLIAM HARCOURT : There 
is no question of Resident Magistrates. 
It was under Mr. Forster’s administration. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Is the right 
hon. Gentleman in such utter ignorance 
of the history of events as to suppose 
that Resident Magistrates were the in- 
vention of Lord Spencer ? 

Sirk WILLIAM HARCOURT: They 
did not exist at all. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: There have 
been Resident Magistrates for more than 
50 years, and during that time they 
have been as much at the mercy of 
the Crown as they are at this moment, 
and they have as much deserved 
the epithet of ‘‘removable” as they 
do now. Well, sir, I repeat that 
the right hon. Gentleman is content 
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with saying that the life of the subject 
is adequately safeguarded if a person is 
brought before a magistrate whom he 
is prepared to qualify as a ‘‘ removable 
magistrate.” Then I come to the last 
case touched upon by the right hon. 
Gentleman. The first statement which 
I made on that case I believe to be 
perfectly accurate, and I believe the 
statement of the right hon. Gentleman 
with regard to it to be wholly mislead- 
ing. certain man was killed; the 
Coroner’s jary returned a verdict of 
death from gunshot wounds, and wilful 
murder against Inspector Ball ; no steps 
were taken by the Crown in pursuance 
of the verdict. It is quite true that 
Inspector Ball was prosecuted, but I 
believe he was privately prosecuted by 
the next-of-kin, and not by the Govern- 
ment; and it was not due to the ardent 
desire ofthe Government of the day to pro- 
tect the lives and liberties of the subject 
that the case ever came before a magis- 
trate at all. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: [have 
stated, on authority which I have, that 
the Attorney General directed that In- 
spector Ball should go before a magis- 
trate. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I have stated 
my belief that he did nothing of the 
kind. I have not had time to inquire 
into statements made 10 months ago; 
but I absolutely disbelieve that this was 
the case, notwithstanding the statement 
of the right hon. Gentleman—made, 
doubtless, in good faith; and I assert, 
without fear of contradiction, that, so 
far as the information which I have is 
concerned, the prosecution of District 
Inspector Ball was not done at the 
instance of the Attorney General at all, 
but that it was a private prosecution, 
peony at the instance of the next-of- 

in. Now I come to the cause of my 
surveying these cases. There were seven 
eases which I brought forward, not to 
discuss the action of the Crown, but to 
illustrate the number of cases in which 
life was sacrificed under the late Go- 
vernment. I say absolutely that my 
statement has not been shaken in refer- 
ence to a single case. The right hon. 
Gentleman has made a practical mis- 
statement with regard to three, and he 
has misrepresented what I said with re- 
gard to No.7. He has made another 
mistake with regard to No. 6, and has 
absolutely said nothing whatever about 
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Nos. 3, 4, and 5. Now we have the 
exact value of the argument of the right 
hon. Gentleman, and I think the Com-« 
mittee will bear me out in saying that 
the right hon. Gentleman’s conduct on 
this occasion was dictated rather by 
courage than prudence. I noticed that 
the right hon. Gentleman attempted to 
draw a distinction between what hap- 
pened under Lord Spencer’s Govern- 
ment and what happened under the 
Administration of Mr. Forster. Now, 
I should like to know on what ground 
that distinction rests. I was drawing 
a moral from the action of the Govern- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site. Do they repudiate responsibility for 
what happened under Mr. Forster’s Ad- 
ministration? Did virtue reign for the 
first time in the Liberal Party in 1882? 
Did they violate all the rights and liberties 
of Her Majesty’s subjects before that 
date, and did they only begin to prac- 
tice true Liberalism after Mr. Forster 
resigned and Lord Spencer became Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland ? 

Srr WILLIAM HARCOURT: I did 
not repudiate Mr. Forster’s action. 
said the practice might, perhaps, be ex- 
pected to have been more lax after the 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act 
than when it was not suspended. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I understand 
the right hon. Gentleman to accept the 
full responsibility for anything done 
in 1880. [Sir Wittmm Harcourt: 
‘‘Hear, hear!”] Then what does it 
matter about the suspension of the - 
Habeas Corpus Act? Because the right 
hon. Gentleman was guilty of one gross 
violation of the liberty of the subject 
under the suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus Act, was that any justification 
of another gross violation of it in deal- 
ing with the verdicts of Coroners’ Juries ? 
They were doubly guilty. Then in what 
particular does the tu quogue fail? It 
turned out that the whole seven were 
but too well founded ; it turned out that 
the Government of which the right hon. 
Gentleman was a Member did all these 
things for which he attacks us, and the 
right hon. Gentleman had acknowledged 
the responsibility for them. The right 
hon. Gentleman said I misled the Com- 
mittee. I completely and categorically 
deny it; and not only that, but I say 
that the right hon. Gentleman had not 
the courage to say so when he was on his 
legs. The right hon. Gentleman had 
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seven cases to deal with. He dealt with 
several cases, but the others he did not 
touch upon atall. I do not mean, of 
course, to say that the cases which he 
did touch upon were accurately given. 

Sm WILLIAM HAROOURT: I 
assumed, from the way in which the 
right hon. Gentleman mis-stated four 
out of the seven cases, that he mis- 
stated the rest; and when I have time 
for investigation I will prove it. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The right 
hon. Gentleman’s courage has dimi- 
nished very much. [I have told the 
Committee frankly that I admitted that 
the first and second cases went before 
the Grand Jury. Will the right hon. 
Gentleman say I have mis-stated either 
of those two cases ? 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: You 
stated that we had taken no action 
whatever. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I stated 
equally in the first case as in the second 
that it came before the Grand Jury. In 
the third case the right hon. Gentleman 
stated that it came before the Grand 
Jury, and I stated that it did not; but 
the right hon. Gentleman was wrong, 
and I am right. So much for three 
eases. He did not touch on the fourth 
case or the fifth. I have proved that he 
was inaccurate in the sixth case, and in 
the seventh that he was misleading. 
Therefore, the right hon. Gentleman has 
not a particle of evidence on which to 
assert that I have misled the Commit- 
tee. I will now leave this particular 
matter, and make one general observa- 
tion. The right hon. Gentleman has 
asserted that I have attacked Coroners’ 
Juries specially. I have not specially 
attacked them. I have attacked them, 
and I have not been alone in doing so. 
It was Mr. Forster, the Colleague of 
the right hon. Gentleman—for whose 
action the right hon. Gentleman had 
justly expressed his own responsibility 
—who stated substantially that the ver- 
dicts of Coroners’ Juries in Ireland, if 
carried out to their legitimate conclu- 
sion, would often be instruments of 
judicial murder, and I absolutely in- 
dorse that statement. The Coroner’s 
Jury in Ireland was too often nothing 
better than a conspiracy to assassinate, 
and the Attorney General for Ireland 
as well as the Government would be 

arties to that conspiracy to assassinate, 
if, when they knew that the Coroner’s 
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Jury was acting corruptly or incom- 
petently, they were to allow the matter 
to goon. That had always been felt by 
responsible Governments of Ireland. It 
was felt by the Government with which 
the right hon. Gentleman was connected 
and when he was a Member of it, and 
it is not the less felt by the responsible 
Government of Ireland now; and he 
should feel that the Government were 
disgraced if, in obedience to any clamour, 
from whatever Page a it might come, 
they were to make themselves parties to 
& gross injustice, to carry out the 
doctrines which the right hon. Gentle- 
man has represented to be the doctrines 
which ought to govern Constitutional 
action. Let the Committee recollect what 
the situation of the police often is in the 
remote districts of Ireland. You have 
a small town in which there are not 
more than four or five policemen; and 
some agitator goes down and rouses the 
feelings of the populace against the 
police. [An Hon. Memper: Quite 
right]. The result of that has been in 
some cases, and may be in others, that 
the small handful of police in a re- 
mote district are attacked by over- 
whelming numbers. Absolutely in self- 
defence, perhaps with no other means 
open to them to preserve their lives, it 
may be that these policemen have either 
to fire or to charge; some member of 
the crowd falls a victim; a Coroner’s 
Jury is called—the Ooroner possibly 
being a gentleman of very violent 
political convictions, and probably the 
13 or 14 jurors being under the influence 
of a powerful organization not favour- 
able to the police, or under the in- 
fluence of afeeling in the town tho- 
roughly hostile to the _— They 
bring in a verdict possibly against all 
the evidence, accusing some unhappy 
policeman of being a wilful murderer. 
Are we to make ourselves accomplices in 
that scandalous transaction ? Would any 
Government worthy of the name ac- 
— in such a proceeding ? I say no. 
f the right hon. Gentleman, instead of 
being a critic of the Government, were 
responsible, I say he would himself 
shrink from such a course and spurn it 
as unworthy of a British Statesman, and 
the Committee will believe that conduct 
which the right hon. gentleman thinks 
unworthy of himself and his Colleagues 
is not that which we on this Bench are 
likely to adopt. 
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Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.) said he had 
had no intention of intervening in this 
debate, but although it might be a little 
out of place he could not think it right 
to allow a charge soreckless and so hor- 
rible as that with which the right hon. 
Gentleman had concluded his speech to 
go unanswered. The right hon. Gentle- 
man deliberately charged the Irish agi- 
tators—and he presumed he had in 
his eye hon. Members on those Benches 
—with going down into remote villages 
where there were but a few policemen 
in charge, and inciting angry crowds to 
attack them. He was glad to be there 
to meet that charge instantly with the 
most absolute and unqualified denial. 
He said it was a false charge, and he 
now challenged the right hon. Gentle- 
man to produce a single instance in the 
course of a long and excited agitation, 
lasting for years, on which he could base 
acharge of the kind. It was a sample 
of the conduct Irish Members had been 
obliged to submit to in that House, and 
which the right hon. Gentleman had 
very frequently exhibited in the country 
when they were not present to meet 
charges of the most insulting character 
which were hurled at them without the 
smallest shred of justification. He 
wondered that the right hon. Gentleman 
was not ashamed to Tevel such a charge 
against them. Was it not true that he 
(Mr. Dillon) and dozens of those around 
him had stood on platforms in the pre- 
sence of thousands of men and a small 
handful of police, and that in no single 
instance had a hair of a policeman’s head 
been injured, except where they, as ag- 
gressors in large force, had attacked 
peaceable meetings. Let the right hon. 
Gentleman stand up and select one out 
of all the thousands of meetings where 
the police were outnumbered by 10 to 
one, or 30 to one, at which the slightest 
injury had been done to a policeman. 
He would go further, and say that in 
no single instance that his knowledge 
would carry him to, and where any 
leading or responsible member of his 
Party was present, and where the police 
were in a small minority, had the 
slightest offence been offered to them. 
Let the Committee take the case of the 
midnight meeting at Woodford, where, 
if anywhere, under the circumstances, in 
Ireland one might naturally have ex- 
pected that some violence would be 
shown to the police, because the dis- 
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trict had been police-ridden, and insult 
and injury had been inflicted upon the 
inhabitants for years, yet at that meet- 
ing, when the police did not attempt to 
concentrate at night, the 5,000 or 6,000 
men collected, and it was found that 
there were in the town only seven or 
eight policemen, who were far away 
from aid, and among a peasantry many 
of whom had grudges against the police 
for insults and injuries, no injury was 
done to them; and the police themselves 
were obliged to swear that not only had 
they received no violence or injury, but 
that they never received an insult 
throughout the whole time. Was it 
not shocking that a Minister, respon- 
sible for the government of so difficult 
and troublesome a country as the right 
hon. Gentleman had made Ireland, 
should stand up in his place and aggra- 
vate his offences by hurling base and 
detestable charges across the Floor of 
the House at Irish Representatives, 
when he must know that there was not 
a single instance of such a thing as he 
had described having occurred during 
the last eight years? In Ireland the 
story was all the other way. When the 
police were outnumbered there was 
peace and quiet and good humour, and 
there was never the riots and loss of 
life such as the right hon. Gentleman 
described : it was only when the police 
were in sufficient force, and handled by 
some intolerant and incompetent magis- 
trate, that they broke up musical 
instruments, or made some brutal 
or unjustifiable and illegal attack upon 
the people, and that then, in the riot 
which naturally ensued, life was some- 
times lost. He had thrown out a chal- 
lenge to the right hon. Gentleman. He 
maintained that they were entitled to one 
of two things from the right hon. Gen- 
tleman—either to an apology for the 
charge, or a withdrawal of the charge 
he had made against them, or else that 
he should stand up at the Table and 
mention the date and place when 
the police had been attacked as he had 
alleged. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The hon. 
Gentleman has thrown out a challenge 
which I do not think is a particularly 
unfair one. He states that these inci- 
dents never occur when the police are 
small in number, and only occur when 
the police are in large force, and are 
handled by some violent and indiscreet 
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magistrate. The very last case in which 
loss of life occurred in consequence of a 
collision between the police and the 

ple was, I believe, a case in which 
were not more than five policemen 
in the whole town, and where there 
was no magistrate in charge of them. 
It is impossible for me, for obvious 
reasons, to go into the details of the 
case at the present moment; but I 
think if the hon. Gentleman will only 
consider the circumstances attending 
the loss of life at Midleton, he will find 
the general description I have given 
to the Committee of what may occur 
now is absolutely borne out by the facts. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: It is obvious this 
is a digression from the main Vote. 


Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, 


Rusheliffe): It was begun by the Chief. 


Secretary. 

Tue OHAIRMAN: Order! The 
hon. Member for the Rushcliffe Divi- 
sion is abusing his position in interrupt- 
ing the Chair ia that way. He must 
allow the Chairman to direct the dis- 
cussion, and not interfere when the 
Chairman is giving aruling. As I say, 
this is obviously a digression from the 
main Vote, to which it has no relation ; 
and now that the hon. Member for East 
Mayo (Mr. Dillon) has uttered his pro- 
test against the statement of the Chief 
Secretary, and the Chief Secretary has 
replied, I think this particular subject 
ought to drop. 

xr. SHAW LEFEVRE (Bradford, 
Central): Mr. Courtney, I think that 
after that intimation from you it will be 
for the convenience of the Committee 
that we should return to the Vote im- 
mediately before us ; and I rise to move 
a reduction of the Vote by the sum of 
£500, in order to raise a question as to 
the administration of the Overcion Act 
in respect of a large class of cases— 
namely, the prosecutions for Boycotting 
in Ireland, which I believe were all 
directed and authorized by the Attorney 
General for Ireland. I believe I shall 
be able to show that a very grave mis- 
carriage of justice has taken place, and 
that many scores of people have been 
rosecuted, convicted, ra sent to prison 
‘or offences which they did not commit, 
and which are not offences under the 
Crimes Act. I shall also show that 
these _ were used for the 
purpose of sending to prison persons 
selected for that purpose, or etdans the 
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police authorities thought it expedient 
to send them to prison; and I shall show 
that they were denied every opportunity 
of raising a question of the legality of 
their convictions before the Superior 
Court in the manner in which it was, 
undoubtedly, intended and promised 
should be done. It seems generally to 
be thought that the Killeagh case stood 
by itself; but I shall show that it was 
one of a large class of cases of precisely 
the same nature, and that the same 
illegality of conviction took place with- 
out any redress. Two or three of the 
cases which I shall deal with were 
brought before the Committee in July 
last upon the Vote on Account. The 
Chief Secretary for Ireland and the 
Solicitor General for Ireland gave vary 
unsatisfactory replies. Since then I 
have had the opportunity of being in 
the district of Ireland where the greater 
number of these prosecutions for Boy- 
cotting took place, and I was able to 
make personal inquiry into them ; and, 
as a result, lam able to say that nearly 
all the convictions, if not all of them, 
have been as illegal and unwarrantable 
as those in the Killeagh case. I find in 
all that there have been 18 batches of 
persons prosecuted for conspiracy to 
compel and induce others to refuse to 
deal with and supply goods to persons. 
These included 118 persons, There 
were convictions in 17 of the batches, 
and 78 persons were convicted; nearly 
all of whom were sentenced to imprison- 
ment with hard labour. I have made 
careful inquiry into a large proportion 
of these cases; I have obtained and 
read the depositions in many of them ; 
in others I have obtained what informa- 
tion was available in the reports of the 
trials; and I have consulted persons 
who were present. I have been unable 
to discover more than a single case in 
which, read by the light of the Killeagh 
case, there was any evidence of a con- 
spiracy to compel or induce other per- 
sons to refuse to supply ; in all the other 
cases where I have been able to obtain 
information there was no such evidence ; 
and it is absolutely certain that the con- 
victions were illegal. It may naturally 
be asked by the Committee why it was 
that if these illegalities were committed 
they were not sooner detected and set 
aside? The answer is that in every case 
the Resident Magistrates refused to 
state a case to the Superior Courts; in 
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many of them the Crown Prosecutors 
used their influence to prevent the 
magistrates stating a case. In some of 
them, where the sentences were for more 
than a month, there was an appeal to a 
County Court Judge, and the County 
Court Judge fell into the same error of 
law as the Resident Magistrates, and 
there was no ap on point of law 
from them to the Superior Courts. 
When the hon. and learned Member for 
North Longford (Mr. T. Healy), on be- 
half of some of the accused, endeavoured 
to raise the question of legality before 
the Superior Courts, he was met by 
every possible resistance on the part of 
the Attorney General for Ireland. At 
the instance of the Attorney General for 
Ireland the Oourt of Queen’s Bench, 
which is the proper tribunal for dealing 
with criminal cases, refused to inter- 
vene; and it was only when the hon. 
and learned Member discovered a 
method of raising the question by a writ 
of habeas corpus before the Court of Ex- 
chequer, reviving an almost forgotten 

ractice, that the point of law was 

rought before a Superior Court, and 
the three Judges then held that in the 
case before them there was no evidence 
whatever to warrant a conviction under 
the Act. The decision in the Killeagh 
case was given on June 25 last, and 
since then there have been no further 
prosecutions for Boycotting of this kind ; 
and this alone raises a strong pre- 
sumption that all the previous con- 
victions were illegal. Let it not besaid 
that the point raised was a purely tech- 
nical one, and one which was contrary 
to the spirit of the Crimes Act. All 
these prosecutions took place under a 
sub-section of Clause 2 of the Crimes 
Act. The next Sub-section was copied 
from the Act of 1882, and was aimed at 
Boycotting when accompanied by in- 
timidation. The new sub-section aimed 
at conspiracies to compel and induce 
others to refuse supplies. I find in the 
debates on this sub-section that the 
Attorney General for England justified 
this addition to the Clause of the Act of 
1882. He said— 

‘* We have over and over again pointed out, 
and we maintain that in our view there were 
important matters with which the Act of 1882 
did not deal in respect of Boycotting. It may 
be that there may not be individual intimidation ; 
but persons may meet together, and, without per- 
forming the acts themselves, may provide 
money or inducements, or adopt other measures 
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commonly practised by Associations, to compel 
pr induce others to take the steps complained 
rh) oe 


It is quite certain, from this and many 
other passages I could quote, that the 
decision of the Exchequer Judges in 
Ireland was in complete accord with the 
inteuiions of the Government, and with 
their declarations and promises to this 
House, and that it never was intended 
to give to Resident Magistrates power 
to send to prison persons for merely 
refusing to supply goods. Let me say 
of exclusive dealing, refusing to supply 
goods, and other acts included in what 
we call Boycotting, that where they are 
accompanied by intimidation, or where 
an association of persons by threats or 
inducements compels or induces others 
to refuse to supply, such acts are highly 
criminal; but where individuals under 
the influence of public opinion, whether 
singly or at the same time, refuse to 
supply, their acts are certainly not 
criminal. We may regret and deplore 
them, as we may regret and deplore the 
harsh evictions or the harsh action of the 
police which have led to them; but they 
are certainly not criminal. It is, and 
ought to be, the right of any individual 
to refuse to supply any other, and any 
attempt {to extend the Criminal Law 
so as to include such persons would 
work enormous injustice, and could be 
used, as I shall show it has been used, 
with injustice as a means of oppression. 
In none of the cases which I have been 
able to inquire into, with one possible 
exception, has there been any evidence 
of a conspiracy to compel or induce 
within the meaning of the clause in the 
Crimes Act. The only evidence, as a 
rule, produced was the bare refusal on 
the part of some tradespeople, selected 
by the police for the purpose, to supply 
goods. Thecause of action may be the 
same in all of them. When the Crimes 
Act armed the police or the landlord with 
what they they believed to be its power, 
they went round to such of the trades- 
people as they wished to send to prison, 
perhaps, even others, and where the 

refused to supply they were aveeatell 
convicted, and sent to prison. In most 
cases they called on tradesmen they 
had never dealt with before, generally 
asking for goods they did not want, 
and which they could have got elsewhere. 
Let me give a few illustrations. There 
have been two classes of cases uuder 
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the clause I refer to—one of prosecutions 
for refusing to supply the police, the 
other for refusing to supply some landlord 
who has incurred unpopularity, or some 
person who has taken an evicted farm, 
or an Emergency man. Of the first 
class of cases I could supply numerous 
illustrations. In all that I have ex- 
amined there has been no evidence what- 
ever of any conspiracy within the 
Killeagh decision. At Kildysart, in 
County Clare, a batch of farmers were 
prosecuted for refusing to supply turf 
to the police. The evidence showed that 
the police had a plentiful supply at their 
barracks. The farmers had simply 
refused to supply. There was no evi- 
dence of any conspiracy to compel any 
of them or any others not to supply. 
Some ofthem proved that they were not 
allowed to sell turf by their landlords ; 
one of them showed that he had to buy 
turf himself. They were all convicted 
and sentenced to two, three, or four 
months’ imprisodment. A more extra- 
ordinary case was that of the 24 pub- 
licans at Miltown Malbay, who were 
prosecuted for refusing to supply drink 
to the police. A prosecution under the 
Crimes Act was about tocome on. The 
parish priest had reason to fear that 
there would be a renewal of disturb- 
ances between the police and the people 
coming into the tewn from the coun- 
try, as had occurred on a previous 
occasion. The Sunday before the 
trial he addressed the country people in 
his chapel, and he urged themjnot to come 
into the town during the trial. With 
the same object he also addressed the 
shopkeepers in the town, and especially 
the public-house keepers, to shut their 
shops during the trial. The people fol- 
lowed his advice; all the shops in the 
town were closed during the trial. The 
police took the opportunity of getting 
up a number of prosecutions. Two of 
of them were sent round the town by 
the Inspector to ask for refreshments at 
34 of the public-houses. They were 
refused, ad 24 of the publicans were 
prosecuted under the Crimes Act. It 
was admitted at the trial that the police 
did not want any refreshments; they 
had all they wanted in their barracks. 
The parish priest came into the witness- 
box and stated that it was by his advice 
that they had acted as they had done. 
There was evidence that on previous 
occasions the police had been served. 
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There was no evidence of any conspiracy 
to compel or induce. In spite of this, 
21 of them were convicted, and were sen- 
tenced to a month’s imprisonment with 
hard labour. They asked for a case to 
the Superior Courts. That was refused. 
After the sentences, Colonel Turner 
offered to remit them if the men would 
acknowledge themselves in the wrong 
by entering into a written agreement 
not todo it again. Ten of the accused 
adopted that course ; the others refused, 
and went to prison. It may be interest- 
ing to the Committee to hear that the 
public opinion of the district was so 
strong against the men who signed the 
agreement that during the month the 
others were in prison no one went near 
their shops, and even their brothers and 
nearest relatives would not have a word 
to say tothem. I quite admit that in 
strict law a publican is bound to keep 
his house open ; but if he fails to do so 
it is only a matter which can be dealt 
with when his licence is renewed. I 
have the depositions before me in this 
ease, and there is absolutely no evi- 
dence on which a conviction could be 
supported. In another case, at Fermoy, 
two policemen went into the shop of a 
man named Moloney, and asked for a 
pair of boots hanging in his shop, and 
when he declined to sell he was prose- 
cuted. It appeared that the police did 
not want the boots; they merely went 
there to get up aprosecution. In cross- 
examination one of them was asked— 


** Who directed you to go to the shop ?—In- 
spector Jones. 

** Why did he tell you to do this —He told me 
to get a pair of boots in the house. 

‘* Were they for himself ?—No. 

“ Any pair of boots you put your eyes on you 
were to get >—Yes. 

“ And you did not carea pin who they were 
for >—No. 

‘* Was it for the purpose of getting up a po 
secution that you went into the house?—I did 
not know at the time what it was for. 

**Do you know it now ?—Yes; certainly.” 


It is obvious that the man was simply 
sent there to ensnare the shopkeeper. 
There was absolutely no evidence of 
conspiracy. The man was convicted on 
this evidence, but was allowed to go out 
on his own recognizances. I could 
multiply cases of this kind. The other 
class of eases—those of landlords or 
others—were much of the same kind. 
There was the case of the farmers at Mil- 
town Malbay. There had been a long- 
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the owner of the land in the neighbour- 
hood, and her tenants, and the people of 
the district. The dispute had arisen from 
the belief of the tenants that their rents 
were excessive, and that her evictions 
were harsh; and she had, in con- 
sequence, been more or less avoided 
by the people ever since. The shop- 
keepers of Miltown Malbay, mainly under 
the influence of the opinion of the 
country people, refused to supply her. 
I will not enter into the merits of the 
case, which are not very relevant, to 
what I desire now to describe; but I 
may mention that Sir West Ridgway 
and Colonel Turner have urged her to 
reinstate the evicted tenants in order to 
bring about peace. She was a 
very courageous and determined 
woman, and set up a store where she 
supplied her servants and her hotel. 
When she found herself armed with the 
Coercion Act she determined to turn the 
tables on the Miltown Malbay trades- 
people. She began by sending her 
horse to three blacksmiths in the town, 
asking them to shoe it. She had never 
employed them before; she had no diffi- 
culty in getting the work done elsewhere. 
When they refused she had them pro- 
secuted. They were convicted and sent 
to prison fora month. They asked for 
a case to the Superior Courts, but were 
refused. I have seen the depositions ; 
they disclose no evidence whatever of a 
conspiracy. I have myself heard the 
story of those three men. They are 
most respectable tradesmen. They said 
that if they supplied Mrs. Moroney they 
would lose their customers emong the 
country people. They had entered into 
no conspiracy against Mrs. Morouey. 
There never had been a resolution of 
the Land League to Boycott this lady. 
It is absolutely certain that the convic- 
tions were illegal; and, if a case had 
gone to the Superior Courts, they would 
have got off. Are. Moroney, after this 
suceess, sent two of her servants into 
the town to get up prosecutions. They 
asked for a pennyworth of lace at one 
shop or a bottle of porter at another, 
and, on being refused, four or five of 
the shopkeepers were prosecuted. On 
cross-examination the servants admitted 
that Mrs. Moroney did not want the 
goods; that her servants had no money 
to pay for them; and that they had 
simply been sent there to get up pro- 
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secutions. The magistrates in this case 
had a glimmer of sense and refused 
to convict—Mr. Hodder, one of them, 
saying that theconspiracy was on theother 
side. There was another case of much the 
same kind at Miltown Malbay connected 
with Mrs, Connell. Mrs. Connell and 
her son had come under the ban of 
popular opinion there, on account of the 
son having taken part of an evicted 
farm, and his offence was aggravated 
by the fact that he was a member of 
the Land League. He was turned out 
of the League, and he was consequently 
avoidedinthetown. The case is alleged 
to be one of hardship. I think it has 
been much exaggerated ; but it is imma- 
terial to my case whether it be so or not. 
One day, accompanied by two policemen, 
Mrs. Connell appeared in the town, and, 
going to various tradesmen, asked them 
for supplies of sugar and tea. She and 
the police picked out the shops the 

thought fit, passing by others, and, 
when refused, they prosecuted these 
shopkeepers. Some of them were con- 
victed and sentenced to three months’ 
imprisonment. They asked for a case 
to the Superior Courts, which was re- 
fused. They then appealed to the 
County Court, where the sentences were 
increased to six months. I have the 
depositions before me of the evidence 
taken before the magistrates, and I say 
with the utmost confidence that there 
was no evidence whatever of any con- 
spiracy within the decision of the 
Kelleagh case. When this case was 
under discussion in July last the Soli- 
citor General for Ireland stated that 
there was further evidence given before 
the County Court Judge which showed 
a conspiracy to compel or induce. 
From inquiries I have made, I am satis- 
fied he is misinformed, and I am confi- 
dent no further evidence was given 
which justified conviction. At all 
events, I will challenge the Chiei Se- 
cretary to state what this further evi- 
dence was. It is my conviction that 
these men have been sent to prison un- 
justly. The Kanturk case was very 
similar in its general features. Mr. 
Leader, when armed by the Coercion 
Act, went round to the shops of the 
people he wished to prosecute and sead 
to prison and asked them for goods. He 
admitted that he did not want them; 
that he had uever dealt with these men 
before ; and that he could have got his 
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supplies elsewhere. I must frankly ad- 
mit that in this case there was evidence 
of these men having been present at a 
previous meeting of a threatening cha- 
racter, which I think might support the 
conviction ; but the case is interesting as 
showing how the selection of persons is 
made. The last case I shall deal with 
is that at Drangan. Five tradesmen 


there were charged with conspiracy to | gr 


compel others not to supply a man named 
Mitchell with goods. It appeared that 
Mitchell had been employed as an Emer- 
gency man in charge of an evicted farm, 
and had, undoubtedly, been avoided by 
the people, and refused supplies by the 
tradespeople in the town. He had, 
however, left the district, and his son 
was in charge of the farm. The police 
sent for him to come back to Drangan 
in order to get up prosecutions. They 
took him round to various tradesmen, 
selecting those they thought fit, and, 
when refused, they prosecuted four or 
five of these shopkeepers. The case was 
on all fours with the Killeagh case; 
there was absolutely no evidence what- 
ever of conspiracy to compel and induce 
others. They were convicted and sen- 
tenced to two months’ imprisonment. 
They appealed to the County Court 
Judge. Before the appeal came on the 
Killeagh case was decided. The County 
Court Judge reversed the sentences 
against two of them, and sustained them 
in the other two, without giving any 
reason for this distinction ; and, in fact, 
there was no difference between the 
four cases. The convictions were all 
illegal; but there was no appeal from 
the County Court Judge. I say that in 
all these cases the police have acted as 
what the French call agents provocateurs. 
They have got up prosecutions; and 
have called on tradespeople, either alone 
or with some landlord, selecting the 
people they desired to prosecute, not 
wanting the goods, but simply bent on 
getting up ———— and getting con- 
victions. I feel absolutely certain that 
in all the cases I have mentioned, save 
one, the convictions were illegal, and 
would have been quashed by the 
Superior Courts if they could have been 
appealed. What I desire is to point out 
three main points. First, the illegality 
of all these convictions. Secondly, that 
the accused were in all of them de- 
prived of the power of obtaining a deci- 
sion of the Superior Courts on the legal 
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point. Thirdly, and not least, the use 
made of these prosecutions by the police 
and some neighbouring landlords to 
select for prosecution persons against 
whom they had special spite, or 
whom they thought expedient for 
other reasons to send to prison. Ihave 
to ask the Committee who was respon- 
sible for these proceedings and for the 
ave miscarriage of justice. I cannot 
but think that the Attorney General for 
Ireland was mainly responsible—it was 
he who directed the prosecutions; he 
must have had all the facts before him; 
he ought to have known that there was 
no evidence to justify the charges 
against these men for conspiring to 
compel and induce them; he ought to 
have known that the prosecutions were 
against the spirit of the Act and con- 
trary to the intentions of the Govern- 
ment as assured to Parliament in the 
debates to which I have alluded; he 
ought to have been aware of the arbit- 
rary and unjust selections that were 
being made by the police and the local 
officers for prosecution; and he ought 
to have been aware that the police were 
provoking prosecutions and using the 
Act oppressively and unjustly. The 
Resident Magistrates are not respon- 
sible for their own incompetency; but I 
think we had a right to expect that the 
Attorney General for Ireland should 
guard against a miscarriage of justice of 
this kind by not allowing all these pro- 
ceedings. I ask the Oommittee to 
express an opinion on his action by pro- 
posing a reduction of the vote for his 
salary of £500. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Item A, Law Officers, be re- 
duced by £500, part of the Salary of 
the Attorney General.”—(Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre.) 


Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappew) (Dublin Uni- 
versity) said, he must say he thought the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman who 
had just sat down (Mr. Shaw Lefevre), 
considered as an attack upon the Attor- 
ney General for Ireland, was a very 
remarkable speech, and for this reason. 
In the attack the right hon. Gentleman 
had made upon the Attorney General 
he had brought before the consideration 
of the Committee a number of cases 
directed by the Attorney General in 
which the prosecution had been success- 
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ful. Thatseemed to him (Mr. Madden) 
a most remarkable form of attack upon 
a Law Officer of the Crown. Let them 
consider what was the argument of the 
right hon. Gentleman. He first asked 
them to assume that, because the Court 
of Exchequer decided a particular case 
in a certain way, therefore in all 
the other cases mentioned to the Com- 
mittee, had an appeal been possible to 
the Court of Exchequer, the conviction 
would have been quashed. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland): The circumstances of each 
case being similar. 

Mr. MADDEN : The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had assumed that the circum- 
stances were similar; but, even if the 
circumstances were, how does his ar- 
gument affect the Attorney General? 
The decision in the Killeagh case was a 
useful decision to hon. Gentlemen oppo- 


’ site, and the hon. and learned Member 


for North Longford (Mr. T. M. Healy) 
no doubt deserved the highest thanks of 
his political friends for having unearthed 
it. It was a useful case, because it 
served as a means of attack, not only on 
the Resident Magistrates, but upon the 
County Court Judges, as well as the 
Attorney General. It was said that if 
the Resident Magistrates had followed 
the law as laid down in this case they 
would not have convicted; and, so far 
as the County Court Judges were con- 
cerned, it was said that they would not 
have confirmed the decisions of the Resi- 
dent Magistrates if they had followed 
the case; and against the Attorney 
General the case was held up in proof 
of the erroneous and illegal character of 
his action in directing a large number 
of prosecutions. But this must be on 
the ground that he had deliberately 
directed prosecutions in cases in which he 
knew that the evidence was insufficient, 
with a view to having those prosecutions 
followed up by illegal decisions. This 
Killeagh case had done duty on the Vote 
for the salary of the Chief Secretary ; it 
was now doing duty on the Vote for the 
salaries of the Irish Law Officers, and, 
no doubt, it would do duty again at a 
later stage on the Vo-e for the Salaries 
of the Resident Magistrates. The first 
remark he (Mr. Madden) had to make 
on this subject was that, after all, the 
Killeagh case was an isolated one. No 
matter into what topics the Committee 
wandered from time to time, this case 
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| cropped up again in debate after debate, 
discussion after discussion, night after 
night, being used against the Chief 
Secretary, the Attorney General, and 
the Resident Magistrates. He thought 
anyone who had been a student of the 
Dublin newspapers recently, and had 
taken note of the cases which had 
come before the Court of Exchequer, 
would not be suprised at the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite making so much 
of this isolated case, because they would 
have found in 14 consecutive cases which 
had come before the Court of Exchequer 
from Resident Magistrates during the 
last sittings, the decisions of magis- 
trates had been confirmed in each and 
every one. Therefore, he was not sur- 
prised at the Killeagh case being made 
such use of, although it had hap- 
pened so far back as January of the 
present year, Hoe, however, gave the 
fullest credit for the discovery of the 
case to the hon. and learned Member 
for North Longford. He (Mr. Madden) 
and other Members of the Committee 
had had experience of Courts of ste 
dealing with the decisions of Inferior 
Courts, and he must say it would be 
difficult to find another instance where 
14 consecutive cases were decided by 
the Court of Appeal in favour of the deci- 
sions of a single tribunal. He was afraid, 
however, that, notwithstanding that 
circumstance, they would hear over and 
over again of the Killeagh case. Well, 
he did not shirk the Killeagh case, 
although, as he had said, he invited 
the attention of the Committee to the 
fact that it was an isolated case. He 
rather liked the Killeagh case, because 
he thought it brought out very clearly 
the distinction which was to be drawn 
between that case and the other cases 
which ranged under what he called sta- 
tutable conspiracy, by which he meant a 
particular kind of conspiracy, indictable 
at common law independently of the 
Statute, but which fell within the 
Statute, inasmuch as it enabled magis- 
trates to deal with such cases summarily. 
The Killeagh case fell short of that, and 
ranged under another head of conspiracy 
which could be dealt with at Common 
Law, and which might be described in 
the words ‘‘refusing to deal with a 
person with the view of injuring him.” 
He had examined into the circumstances 
of the Killeagh case, and he asserted 
that it contained this peculiarity—that 
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there was no proof in it of the existence 
of a Boycotting conspiracy. If the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite would take 
the trouble to examine the depositions 
in the case, he would find that there 
was no allusion to Boycotting from one 
end of them to the other. His view 
of the law was this—mere proof of re- 
fusal to deal on the part of a number of 
persons, even if it were proved that the 
refusal to deal was directed against a 
certain person, with a view of injuring 
his business or starving him, failed as 
a case of conspiracy summarily punish- 
able under the Act of last year; but if 
it could be proved that in a certain 
neighbourhood there was a conspiracy 
for the purpose of Boycotting any in- 
dividual, and if there was evidence that 
the refusal to deal was an act done in 
pursuance of a conspiracy of that par- 
ticular kind, there would be evidence to 
justify conviction under the Act for an 
offence, which would not only be con- 
spiracy to refuse to deal for the purpose 
of tlasion, but a conspiracy to Boycott. 
The right hon. Gentleman would ask— 
“ What do you mean by Boycotting?” 

Mr. EDWARD HARRINGTON 
(Kerry, W.): Is it in the Act ? 

Mr. MADDEN said, he would rather 
give the opinion ofa very high authority, 
the weight of which would be acknow- 
ledged by hon. Gentlemen opposite. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone) 
had given a definition of Boycotting, 
which, he ventured to say, in legal 
accuracy, would have done credit to any 
Judge on the Bench. The right hon. 
Gentleman had said this— 

‘** What is Boycotting ? In the first place, it 
is combined intimidation. In the second place, 
it is combined intimidation for the purpose of 
destroying private liberty of choice by the fear 
of ruin and starvation.” 

He (Mr. Madden) fully adopted that 
definition of Boycotting, and he main- 
tained that if they could prove in any 
case that a man was told he was Boy- 
cotted, or could otherwise prove the exist- 
ence of the class of conspiracy described 
by that word, as defined by the right 
hon. Gentleman, there was ample proof 
of the existence of conspiracy for the 
purpose of combined intimidation made 
use of to destroy private liberty of 
choice through the fear of ruin and 
starvation. There was no proof of such 
a conspiracy in the Killeagh case, and 
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that was really the foundation of this 
decision—that there was no evidence to 
that effect. These cases were used as 
an attack upon the Attorney General. 
The argument must be that he was 
foolish enough, or wrong - headed 
enough, or malicious enough, to direct 
improper prosecutions against certain 
men, foreseeing or intending that the 
Resident Magistrates would be malig- 
nant enough or foolish enough to give 
effect to the Attorney General’s direc- 
tions in the absence of evidence. But, 
even if that were so, what about the 
County Court Jud before whom 
appeals had been heard? Did the 
Attorney General direct the prosecutions, 
foreseeing that the County Court Judges 
would be foolish and malignant and 
wrong-headed enough to give effect to 
them? ‘The argument used in this con- 


nection was rather a roundabout one. . 


The Attorney General ordered prosecu- 
tions in all important cases in Ireland, 
and he would assume that in the par- 
ticular cases the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite had mentioned, the Attorney 
General had discharged that function 
and had directed the prosecutions to 
take place ; but, seeing that those prose- 
cutions had been successful, how the 
director of those prosecutions could be 
quarrelled with he failed to see, un- 
less on the grounds which he had sug- 
gested. Before they could make the 
Attorney General responsible, they must 
consider the cases in which the County 
Court Judges had erroneously—it must 
be assumed—affirmed the decisions in 
the proceedings which the Attorney 
General had erroneously directed. There 
was an appeal allowed in certain cases 
to the County Court Judge, and appeals 
had been made in several of the cases 
mentioned. No doubt it would be said 
that the decision of the County Court 
Judge was wrong; but he found, on 
looking into the facts in the Kildysart 
case, that when the appeal came before 
the County Court Judge the appellants 
had all pleaded guilty. He had the 
greatest respect for his learned a 
the Attorney Genera) for Ireland; but 
to say that his learned Friend could have 
the prescience to know beforehand that 
the prosecutions, which he is supposed 
to have improperly directed, oul suc- 
ceed because these unfortunate creatures 
would come in and plead guilty was 
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matters, to an extraordinary point. A 
number of cases had been referred to, 
and, perhaps, he might group them to- 
gether for the convenience of the Com- 
mittee. For instance, there was the 
celebrated boot case, and the case of 
the publicans of Miltown Malbay. The 
ravamen of the charges in those cases 
was that the cases were got up by 
the police. If the cases were got up 
by the police, he should be the very 
first to denounce the action of the 
police; but let the Committee consider 
for one moment the circumstances of 
the case. There was either a con- 
spiracy to Boycott, or there was not. 
If there was no conspiracy, his argu- 
ment on this point did not apply; but 
that was not the particular point on 
which he was addressing the Commit- 
tee. Assuming there was conspiracy 
to Boycott, it was said that the police 
selected the persons who were to be 
convicted of conspiracy. Now, suppose 
the police went toa man who was not 
a member of a conspiracy. How could 
they get up a case against him? Ifa 
policeman went to a publican for sup- 
— and the publican supplied him, 


ow on earth could the police get up a | 


case against the man? It really seemed 
to him that hon. and right hon. Gentle- 
men opposite were confounding two 
distinct matters—namely, getting up a 
ease of conspiracy, and procuring evi- 
dence of acts done in pursuance of an 
existing conspiracy. It was utterly im- 
possible to call into existence a con- 
spiracy which did not exist. The right 
hon. Gentleman had mentioned the 
Kildysart case and the remarkable case 
of Hannah Connell. Those cases went 
up to the County Court Judge. He 
reminded the Committee that the County 
Court Judge had the evidence which 
was given before the magistrates, and 
additional evidence given orally before 
the Judge, and not in the form of de- 
positions. He was certainly of opinion 
that if they had all the details of the 
ease before them the Committee would 
feel that they had satisfactory proof of a 
Boycotting conspiracy. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Central Brad- 
ford (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) had fairly chal- 
len him to state what additional 
evidence was given of a Boycotting con- 
spiracy in the case of Hannah Connell 
before the County Court Judge. He had 
a distinct recollection of the facts of the 
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Hannah Connell case, and there was 
evidence, in his opinion, to sustain the 
allegation which he submitted was the 
fundamental allegation in Boycotting 
conspiracies—namely, that there was a 
conspiracy to combine to intimidate. 
When the case came before the County 
Court Judge additional evidence was 
given, and, in particular, the evidence of 
the son of the Boycotted woman, who 
gave important evidence as to the nature 
of the conspiracy. Hon. Members, who 
were acquainted with the practice in the 
Trish urts, would know that the 
depositions were taken in writing. The 
evidence before the Resident Magistrate 
was in the form of depositions, which 
were available and could be examined ; 
but when the case went before a County 
Court Judge upon appeal, not only were 
the depositions usually put in evidence, 
but it was the constant practice to take 
additional evidence orally in open court. 
Therefore, when the right hon. Gentle- 
man asked him to refer to the deposi- 
tions in the Hannah Connell case, and 
to point to anything there to show the 
existence of a Boycotting conspiracy, he 
was bound to reply that they could not 
look at the depositions only, because, 
in addition to the depositions, there was 
evidence, not in the form of depositions, 
but in the form of oral evidence. He 
had informed himself as to the additional 
evidence given in this case, and he 
asserted that it conclusively proved 
the charge. It was proved, for instance, 
that Hannah Connell was told by several 
shopkeepers to go out of their shops 
because she was Boycotted. The con- 
spiracy to Boycott was carried to such 
an extraordinary length that this poor 
woman would have actually starved had 
it not been for the action of a charitable 
neighbour. He confessed that, if he 
were lecturing law students upon this 
branch of the law, and wanted to illus- 
trate the difference between a conspiracy 
which could not be proceeded with 
under the Act, and one which could, 
he should select, as illustrations, the 
Killeagh case on the one side and the 
Hannah Connell case on the other. The 
right hon. Gentleman opposite had been 
courteous enough to intimate to the 
Government his intention of moving 
this reduction. In his speech the right 
hon. Gentleman did not refer to what 
was known as the Killarney case; but 
in the notes which he supplied the 
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Government with that case was men- 
tioned. That was a very remarkable 
case. It came before the Court of 
Exchequer, and the decision of the 
magistrates was reversed as regards 
Sullivan, one of the persons charged. 
There were five persons tried; but, 
although they were tried at the same 
sitting and before the same Court, they 
were technically tried separately—that 
was to say, the depositions were sepa- 
rately entered in each case. How was it 
that the decision of the Resident Magis- 
trates was reversed? In the first case 
which came before the Resident Magis- 
trates full evidence was given that Mrs. 
Curtin was Boycotted, but in the other 
cases, including Sullivan’s, the evidence 
entered in the first case was treated as ap- 
plicable to the other cases in which it had 
not been formally entered up. When the 
case came before the Court of Exchequer 
this defect was pointed out, and the con- 
viction was quashed; but that was due 
to the informality of not repeating in 
each case the evidence as to Mrs. Curtin 
being Boycotted. Any person, how- 
ever, reading the judgments of the 
Court of Exchequer, must come to the 
conclusion that if the evidence given of 
Boycotting had been formally entered 
against Sullivan, the decision would 
have been different. In the Drangan 
case the right hon. Gentleman asked 
them to draw a most extraordinary 
conclusion. In that case there was 
an appeal to the County Court Judge. 
It was well the Committee should bear 
in mind the nature of the attack 
made in this case—in the first place 
upon the County Court Judge, and 
through him upon the Attorney General, 
who had the hardihood to recommend 
the prosecution. In that case the 
County Court Judge confirmed the deci- 
sion as regards two men, and quashed 
it in regard to two others. An hon. 
Member opposite said the Judge split 
the difference. But had it come to 
that, that such an argument was 
seriously addressed to the Committee ? 
Indeed, the fact that the County 
Court Judge confirmed the decision 
in two cases and quashed it in the 
other two cases raised the presumption 
that he acted with great consideration and 
discrimination in the matter. The right 
hon. Gentleman would have the House 
of Commons infer—in a case where the 
Resident Magistrates had convicted, and 
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where the County Court Judge, while 
reversing two of the convictions, had 
confirmed two others, the Attorney 
General was culpable in directing the 
prosecution. He had now gone through 
all the cases raised by the 7 Gentle. 
man, and he felt bound, in conclusion, 
to remind the Committee that all these 
eases had been threshed out over and 
over again, and that hon. and right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, in order to attack 
the Resident Magistrates and his learned 
Colleague the Attorney General, were 
obliged to go back upon what was some- 
what ancient history. 

Mr. CLANOY (Dublin Oo., N.) said, 
that the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Solicitor General for Ireland had stated 
that these cases had been threshed out 
over and over again. That statement 
was quite unfounded. One case, he 
admitted, had been threshed out, and 
that to the great disadvantage and detri- 
ment of the Government—namely, the 
Killeagh case. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman had alluded to the Killeagh 
case asa marvellous discovery. He (Mr. 
Clancy) did not know whether it was or 
not, but it certainly was a very fortunate 
case for the Opposition, and a very un- 
fortunate case forthe Government. The 
Killeagh case was certainly marvellous 
in this respect—that the Government 
did their very utmost to prevent the 
Court of Exchequer from having any- 
thing to say on the case, and that it was 
only in consequence of the ingenuity of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for North Longford (Mr. T. M. 
Healy) that an opportunity was obtained 
of bringing the case before the Court of 
Exchequer, and of exposing the action 
of the Attorney General and of the 
magistrates as a gross outrage even upon 
the Coercion Act. The Solicitor General 
for Ireland had made a most extraordin- 
ary excuse for the Resident Magistrates, 
and, consequently, for the Attorney 
General for Ireland. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman said that he had ex- 
amined i4 cases in which the magis- 
trates’ decisions had been confirmed, and 
he left the Committee under the impres- 
sion that those 14 cases were all cases of 
conspiracy. [Mr. Mappzn: Oh, no!} 
He appealed to the Committee whether 
what he had said was not the fact. 

Mr. MADDEN said, that he was then 
dealing with theuse madeof the Killeagh 
case to support an attack upon the 
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decisions of Resident Magistrates ; and 
he remarked, that if they went back over 
the last 14 cases they would find that 
the decisions of the Resident Magis- 
trates had been confirmed in every case. 

Mr. CLANOY said, they were talk- 
ing about conspiracy prosecutions, and 
conspiracy prosecutions only; and when 
the hon. and learned Gentleman 
mentioned that the magistrates’ decisions 
had been upheld in 14 cases, without 
mentioning that these were not con- 
spiracy cases, he left every man in the 
Committee under the impression that he 
was referring to conspiracy cases only. 
The Committee would be surprised to 
learn that not a single one of those 
cases was a conspiracy case. On the 
contrary, they were entirely different 
from conspiracy cases, and it was a 
remarkable fact that since the Killeagh 
case neither the Attorney General had 
dared to direct a prosecution for conspi- 
racy to Boycott, nor had the magistrates 
ventured to make a conviction. The 
Killeagh case had been referred to 
as an isolated case; but he remem- 
bered very well that when the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone) first 
called attention to this case last April, 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland was as 
cock-sure about it as the learned Solici- 
tor General for Ireland was about other 
eases. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lothian asked the 
Chief Secretary whether, in the particu- 
lar case of Thomas Barry and the others, 
there was evidence of the express con- 
spiracy with which they were charged ; 
and he was told by the Chief Secretary 
that there was evidence of that express 
conspiracy. On that occasion he (Mr. 
Clancy) asked whether, as a matter of 
fact, in that or any other case of con- 
spiracy prosecution, there was evidence 
of anything except a refusal on the part 
of certain persons to supply goods; and 
in regard to all the cases, the answer of 
the Chief Secretary was that there was 
the additional evidence of conspiracy to 
compel and induce. In spite of the Go- 
vernment, in spite of the right hon. 
Gentleman, and in spite of the Attorney 
General for Ireland, the Killeagh case 
was brought before the Exchequer 
Division, and the Lord Chief Baron, Mr. 
Justice Andrews, and Mr. Baron Dowse 
flatly contradicted the statement of the 
Chief Secretary. The Solicitor General 
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for Ireland to-night had made a great 
poiut of the fact that some of these per- 
sons pleaded guilty. It was very natural 
that they should. The reason was per- 
fectly plain. Scores and scores of cases 
had been decided in defiance of the law, 
and the people very naturally considered 
it was no use for them to fight their 
cases. They felt that they would be 
convicted anyhow, and they thought 
that if they pleaded guilty, they might 
be let off. His wonder was that they 
had not even more people accused of 
conspiracy to Boycott pleading guilty 
for the express purpose of getting off. 
The Solicitor General for Ireland had 
expressed surprise that it had been 
stated that the police selected persons 
for prosecution, and he had asked how 
the selection was made. He (Mr. 
Clancy) begged to refer the hon. and 
learned Gentleman to the Leader case 
in the County of Cork. The landlord 
in that case was at war with his tenants, 
and he determined to punish the leaders, 
or the persons whom he believed to be 
the leaders of the agitation. It was 
proved in that case that, after consulta- 
tion with the police, he visited some of 
the houses of the accused, some of which 
he had never visited before. It was 

roved that he selected some of the 

ouses for visitation for the express pur- 
pose of getting up a prosecution, and 
uot for the purpose of getting the goods 
for which he asked. It was proved, in 
the third place, that he did not want 
the goods he asked for, and that he did 
not tender any money when he asked 
for them. It was proved in the fourth 
place that he could have got the goods 
elsewhere in the very same town, and at 
the very same time. There was no 
doubt about all these facts; and now he 
came to the part the police had taken in 
this prosecution. istrict Inspector 
Jones, the chief prosecutor in the case, 
was asked if he had chosen respectable 
persons for the purpose of prosecuting 
them, and he had answered in the affir- 
mative. When asked if he had been 
sent to these places by Captain Plunkett, 
he had refused to answer, on the ground 
that any communication made to him by 
Captain Plunkett was a privileged com- 
munication. Then, in the ‘‘ boot case,” 
hon. Members would remember that, in 
cross-examination, Constable Corrigan 
had declare’ that District Inspector 
Jones had not given him instructions to 
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obtain any specific pair of boots, but to 
get any boots in the shop, and had given 
him a sovereign to enter for the pur- 
pose. He acknowledged that the boots 
were not for himself. He was asked, 
amongst other things :— 

‘*TIs it the duty of a policeman to create 


crime ?—It is not. 
“Did you attempt to create it here ?—No, I 


did not. 
“Did you go with that object P—I did not 


know what the object was. 

**Do you know it now ?—I do. 

‘*What was that object —A prosecution.” 
It was clear that this case had been de- 
liberately concocted by the police, and 
they had here a proof that the real con- 
spirators in this case were the police and 
the landlords, who strove to injure the 
shopkeepers. The shopkeepers were the 
very persons who naturally would be the 
intimidated, and not the intimidators, as 
they were people between the upper and 
the nether millstones. Ifa tradesman 
refused to sell goods to Boycotted per- 
sons, on the one hand they were prose- 
cuted by the Government, and, on the 
other hand, if they sold goods to Boy- 
cotted persons, they were Boycotted them- 
selves, so that they were the very last 
people in the community who should be 
acoused of intimidating. They were the 
intimidated. Instead of intimidating 
others they themselves were intimidated, 
sometimes by the action of the Govern- 
ment and sometimes by the action of the 
surrounding people. As to the case in 
which the name of the man Mitchell had 
been used, the Boycotted person had 
actually left the district and had no share 
in the prosecution until one of his neigh- 
bours had written him asking him to 
come down to Tipperary in order to in- 
stitute a prosecution. As he had said 
before, the police seemed to him to have 
been the conspirators in all these cases. 
Who conspired in this case he should 
like toknow? Evidently the police who 
wrote to Mitchell, for there would have 
been no prosecution but for that letter to 
Mitchell. They had heard a great deal 
to-night about the Sullivan case; but he 
(Mr. Clancy) was afraid they had not 
heard all they ought to have heard about 
it. The Solicitor General for Ireland 
had said that if certain formal evidence 
had been given in that case that was 
given in other cases the Court of Exche- 
quer would not have convicted. If that 
evidence had been in the depositions it 
would not have made a bit of difference. 
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The case was the most flagrant instance 
of illegality that could be brought before 
the Committee. What was the crime in 
that case? Why, that of intimidating 
certain smiths against shoeing Mrs. 
Curtin’s horses; but the allegation was 
preposterous, as there were no smiths 
there to intimidate. As tothe Miltown 
Malbay case, three smiths had on differ- 
ent — separately and individually 
refused, on one pretence or another, to 
shoe a certain person’s horses; and on 
that evidence, and that evidence alone, 
these smiths were actually convicted by 
the Magistrates of conspiracy to ‘‘ com- 
pel and induce” other smiths who did 
not exist in Miltown Malbayatall. As 
to the case of Hannah Connell, he chal- 
lenged the Solicitor General to produce 
either the original depositions upon which 
the Magistrates convicted, or the addi- 
tional evidence of conspiracy to compel 
and induce, which it was alleged had 
been produced before the County Oourt 
Judge. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man had a dozen times declared that he 
was going to produce this additional evi- 
dence, but he had never done so. He 
(Mr. Clancy) remembered that the very 
last time the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man had spoken he had favoured them 
with a great deal more of it. On that 
occasion part of this additional evidence 
was that Hannah Connell’s son went to 
a certain person and asked him to go fish- 
ing with him, which this person refused 
todo. Theidea that everybody in Mil- 
town Malbay was to fish with Hannah 
Connell’s son on pain of being prose- 
cuted for conspiracy to compel and 
induce other persons not to fish with him! 
Why, the thing was eminently ridiculous. 
He had listened very carefully to the 
hon. and learned Gentleman to-night, 
and had not been able to discover a 
single scrap of additional evidence. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman had talked 
of two convictions—first, that before the 
Magistrates and then that before the 
County Court Judge. Well, he (Mr. 
Clancy) was ready to produce to-night a 
copy of the depositions on which the 
Magistrates had convicted, and he main- 
tained that there was not in those depo- 
sitions one single scrap of evidence 
to do more than prove refusal on 
the part of these persons to deal. 
Would the Chief Secretary undertake 
to say that there was anything more 
than that in these depositions; and, if 
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not, could he defend, at any rate, the 
conviction before the Magistrates? As 
to the case before the County Court 
Judge, he challenged the Chief Secre- 
tary or the Solicitor General to produce 
a shred of additional evidence. Could 
anyone think of such additional evi- 
dence? The only thing he could re- 
member was that some person had said 
to Hannah Connell that she was Boy- 
eotted. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man, in his argument, had simply 
smothered up the facts with a cloud of 
words; but would anyone venture in 
his waking moments to contend that to 
say to a person, “‘ You are Boycotted,” 
was evidence against the person using 
the words of taking part in a conspiracy 
to compel and induce others not to deal 
with the person spoken to? The thing 
was in the highest degree absurd. It 
had been said that this woman was 
starving; but, even if that were so, 
what had it to do with the case? If it 
were to be understood that in matters 
of this kind they were to proceed on 
moral considerations, he could under- 
stand that suggestion having some 
weight attached to it; but . had 
thought that the present Government 
was a law and order Government which 
held itself bound by the strict letter of 
the law. It now appeared, however, 
that in the absence of express evidence 
of conspiracy to compel and induce they 
were bringing in as proof of a particular 
conspiracy the fact that somebody was 
starving through some other conspiracy. 
If that was the argument of the Govern- 
ment, it seemed to him like the doctrine 
attributed to the Jesuites—namely, that 
one might do evil in order that good 
might come of it. Was that the argu- 
ment of the Chief Secretary—was it 
that in order to keep this woman from 
starving they were to violate even the 
Coercion Act? He regarded that attempt 
to excite the sympathy of the British 
— for Hannah Connell as an impu- 

ent fraud, and whoever invented the 
story of Hannah Connell’s starvation 
he did not hesitate to say was a liar. 
Starving, indeed, she having Mrs. 
Moloney’s shop on the other side of the 
road, at which she had been dealing for 
years. This woman starving who it 
appeared had enough money to buy 
whisky with, so that she came on the 
witness-table drunk when she was ex- 
amined. That woman starving whose 
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son swore she had a pit of potatoes, 
which pit of potatoes had been seen by 
the hon. Member for West Clare (Mr. 
Jordan). Why, if she had been starving, 
the relieving officer would have attended 
to her, and the medical officer would 
have relieved her. On her examination 
this woman declared that when she went 
to look for the goods for refusing to sell 
which people were prosecuted, she passed 
by certain shops and went to others in 
illtown Malbay. This whole story, 
concocted by God knows who, and taken 
up by the Chief Secretary some months 
ago, was a most impudent fraud, got u 
for the purpose of deluding the British 
public. All convictions for conspiracy 
under the Crimes Act were, as a matter 
of fact, illegal convictions, there not 
being a scrap of evidence to support the 
charge of conspiracy. There were two 
sorts of conspiracy which came under 
review in these cases—the conspiracy to 
Boycott, and the conspiracy to compel 
and induce other people to Boycott. 
There might be evidence in some of 
these cases—though he did not say that 
there was—of some sort of conspiracy 
to Boycott; butin a country like Ire- 
land, where there was a class like the 
landlords, who were generally detested, 
it required no conspiracy on the part 
of the general public to refuse these 
people the courtesies of life. It needed 
no concert to establish in people’s minds 
a desire to refuse these persons the 
courtesies of life; nevertheless he was 
willing to admit that in some of those 
cases there might be evidence of a con- 
spiracy to Boycott, There was, how- 
ever, not a single case which was not 
on all-fours with the Killeagh case, and 
which was not as destitute as was the 
Killeagh case of any scrap of evidence 
of conspiracy to cumpel and induce. 
In other words about 100 people had 
been imprisoned in Ireland against the 
law, against even the Coercion Act, 
under this single head of conspiracy 
alone. He challenged the hon. and 
learned Solicitor General for Ireland to 
produce a single scrap of evidence to 
sustain this charge of conspiracy, and 
denied that any evidence had been ad- 
duced that night. Here were the de- 
positions; if they were not all there it 
was the fault of the Government, they 
had been asked for by Irish Members 
and they had been refused; the House 
had been denied the means of forming a 
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judgment on the matter. But he had| woman with one foot in the grave and, 


no hesitation in relying on the evidence 
he had himself collected, and in all 
these depositions there was not a scrap of 
evidence to sustain the charge of con- 
spiracy to compel or induce to Boycott. 
here might be evidence of other con- 
epiracy, but there was no evidence of 
this particular kind of conspiracy which 
was to be treated under two Resident 
Magistrates. He hoped the discussion 
would not be allowed to drop so soon as 
was anticipated by the hon. and learned 
Solicitor General. There was the most 
flagrant illegality about all these cases, 
and it was important that the matter 
should be thoroughly investigated to 
completely disclose this vile conspiracy 
on the part of the landlodrds, police, 
and Government against the shop- 
keepers of Ireland, who, in many cases 
he was glad to say, were the mainstay 
of the National cause. In the very 
nature of the case shopkeepers were the 
very last to be suspected of intimidation, 
for this was the class between the upper 
and nether millstone, between popular 
disfavour on the one hand and prosecu- 
tion by the Government on the other. 
Mr. KIMBER (Wandsworth) said, 
he only intervened for a few moments 
to defend the character of two defence- 
less women, who could not speak for 
themselves, from aspersions that were 
unworthy the characterof Englishmen or 
Irishmen. He alluded to the widow 
Connell and Mrs. Moroney. During the 
Recess he travelled through Ireland to 
find out the truth of much that had been 
said as to the condition of things, and 
he found himself, though he did not 
know it at the time, travelling in the 
footsteps of the right hon. Gentleman 
who had spoken from the Front Bench 
opposite (Mr. Shaw Lefevre). The hon. 
ember who had just sat down (Mr. 
Clancy) said the case of the widow 
Connell was an impudent fraud, and 
that those who said this woman was 
Boycotted nearly to starvation were 
liars. Well, he did not hestitate to 
incur the risk of such a reputation 
in saying a few words on behalf of 
the widow Connell. She was described 
by one of the hon. Members opposite 
as a strong, vigorous woman of 50, 
who, on the floor of an Irish Court, 
appeared as a drunkard. He himself 
found the widow Connell living with 
her son, a man of 54 years of age, a 
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apparently, of about the age of 80; a 
woman who bore no signs of intemper- 
ate habits, and who had about her in 
her cottage all the evidences of having 
been a thriving, careful, industrious 
woman ; and the tale ne heard from her, 
and which he found corresponded with 
the information he had collected in the 
neighbourhood, was that not only had 
she been Boycotted to the edge of star- 
vation, but an attempt had even been 
made to deprive her of that first neces- 
sity of life, water; that her son had been 
prevented, forcibly and physically pre- 
vented, from obtaining a supply of water 
for her daily wants from the source 
where he was in the habit of obtaining 
it. He found that but for the charity 
of that much-maligned lady, Mrs. Mo- 
roney, this woman would have starved. 
It was well for hon. Members to say 
that she picked out and applied to 
certain shops in Miltown Malbay to 
plant upon them a charge of refusing to 
supply her, and that she must have 
passed scores of shops where she could 
have been supplied, but the Committee 
would be surprised to hear that Mil- 
town Malbay scarcely possessed a score 
of shops altogether [ Cries of “ Hun- 
dreds.” ‘“‘ Twenty six publicans.”] He 
had no interest in misrepresenting what 
he found. He did not know if hon. 
Members would wish that an aged 
woman of 80 should go to a public-house 
to be supplied with the necessaries of 
life? He did not know whether there 
might be 26 hidden places where liquor 
could be supplied ; he knew there was not 
outward evidence of them. At least he 
had no knowledge of Widow Connell, 
and spoke only from what he found 
from personal observation and inquiry, 
and felt bound in the interests of truth, 
justice, and common humanity towards 
a poor woman to say what he did. He 
had a word to add on Mrs. Moroney. 
The right hon. Gentleman opposite 
spoke of her in terms which were a dis- 
grace to manhood. He found that the 
right hon. Gentleman had called on the 
lady, and from her he must have heard, 
and did hear, the other side which he 
kept back from the Committee, and 
which in common fairness he might have 

ven. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, he had 
avoided expressing any opinion on Mrs. 
Moroney herself. 
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Mr. KIMBER said, he understood 
from Mrs. Moroney that the visit of the 
right. hon. Gentleman had preceded his 
by about a week, and he must have 
heard from her, as he (Mr. Kimber) and 
another hon. Member who accompanied 
him heard, enough to show that the 
statement the right hon. Gentleman had 
made as regarded her dealings with the 
three blacksmiths, and her power to get 
served from other sources, was quite 
incorrect and unfounded. So far as he 
had been able to ascertain from inquiry, 
these three blacksmiths would have been 
very glad indeed to have been again 
summoned and prosecuted; it would have 
been the best justification they could 
have had for them to deliver themselves 
from the thraldom of the National 
League. The right. hon. Gentleman said, 
without a word of proof, that this lady 
could have have her horses shod at other 

laces, but he found as a fact that Mrs. 

oroney had to send her servant at dead 
of night to the distant town of Ennis to 
get her cart-wheels tyred that the daily 
work of the farm might go on. A most 
unfair attack had been made on this 
woman. He understood she was to be 
brought before the Royal Commission 
as a witness, and this most unmanly 
attack made upon her by the right hon. 
Gentleman—though he would not attri- 
bute to the right hon. Gentleman so 
unworthy a purpose as to say it was 
intended—would have the effect, if 
nothing were said on the other side, 
of prejudicing the woman’s evidence. 
This was his justification for intervening 
in the discussion. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork) 
asked, how the hon. Member knew Mrs. 
Moroney was coming forward as a wit- 
ness for The Times? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, he did 
not express any opinion on the conduct 
of Mrs. Moroney; he expressly refrained, 
as he had said, from doing so. Of course 
he had not been to the place without 
forming an opinion, and if necessary he 
would express it, but it was not neces- 
ro for the purposes of his argument to 

0 80. 


Mr. KIMBER said, he certainly 
understood the right hon. Gentleman to 
say that Mrs. Moroney had justly in- 
curred the indignation of the neighbour- 
hood by the course she had adopted 
towards her tenants. 
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Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland) said, he did not know whether 
to admire more deeply the powers of 
observation or the method of reasoning 
of the hon. Gentleman who had just 
spoken. To deal first with his powers 
of observation. He said hevcollected his 
facts in the place, but he did not tell the 
Committee who were the persons with 
whom he communicated, he did not say 
whether he confined his inquiries and 
his interviews to one side, or whether he 
extended them impartially. It might 
be presumed that, like a grect many 
other visitors of the same type of politics 
as the hon. Gentleman, he confined his 
communications to the landlords and the 

lice. 

Mr. KIMBER said, he did not call on 
a single landlord. 

Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR said, the hon. 
Member was a member of the Legal 
Profession and appreciated subtile dis- 
tinctions. He was correct in saying he 
called on no landlord, but he admitted 
that he called on a landlady of the dis- 
trict, a large distinction perhaps to the 
legal mind, but not to a common-sense 
lay Assembly like the House of Oom- 
mons. But as an example of the hon. 
Member’s powers of observation, he said 
there was not a score of shops in the 
whole town, and yet the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite was able to prose- 
cute no less than 26 publicans in the 
town. And then, to give a specimen of 
the hon. Member’s powers of argument 
and logical inference. The question 
Irish Members had been endeavouring 
to bring before the Oommittee was 
this—that in this case it was the persons 
who had been intimidated who were 
convicted as intimidators, and among 
these persons in this district were the 
three blacksmiths alluded to. His hon. 
Friend said that these blacksmiths re- 
fused to shoethe horsesof Mrs. Moroney, 
tiot because they wanted to intimidate 
her, but because they were afraid of the 
popular disapproval that would follow if 
they did this work. Therefore, these 
blacksmiths, he and his hon. Friends 
argued, ought not to be convicted as in- 
timidators, because if there was any in- 
timidation at all in the case, these per- 
sons were the victims. | “‘ Hear, hear! ’’] 
The hon. Gentleman cheered that; his 
reason was still obfuscated. The hon. 
and learned Attorney General for Ire- 
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land entirely rebutted that statement of 
fact and justified the action of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary, and 
then the hon. and learned Gentleman, by 
way of backing up the argument of the 
hon. and learned Solicitor General for 
Ireland, said that these persons described 
as intimidators by the Executive Govern- 
ment were really intimidated ; in fact, 
he said they would have been glad to 
have been convicted twice, because 
they would then have been free 
from the thraldom of the National 
League. But these tyrants were sent 
to gaol for intimidation! This was 
the kind of reasoning by which Ooer- 
cion Acts were passed and justified 
in Parliament. It was not at all sur- 
prising from these specimens of obser- 
vation and reasoning that the hon. 
Gentleman should have misapprehended 
the whole point of the discussion during 
the evening. They had not been dis- 
cussing the dealings of Mrs. Moroney 
with her tenants, though they were 
quite willing to discuss them if neces- 
sary, nor had they been discussing the 
age of Mrs. Connell. What they had 
been discussing was whether the state- 
ment was or was not correct that Mrs. 
Connell went to these shops, because if 
she were not supplied from those shops 
she would be starved. What answer 
had the hon. Gentleman given? He 
said the woman was Boycotted. Well, 
she may or may not have been; that 
was not the point. Irish Members said, 
and it had not been denied, that Mrs. 
Connell could have got every necessary 
of life from Mrs. Moroney, who had 
been keeping a shop to eupply = to 
_—— in the position of Mrs. Connell. 

o say, therefore, that the woman was 
in danger of starving was an impudent 
fabrication on the part of the hon. and 
learned Solicitor General for Ireland to 
bolster up his case. Whether Mrs. 
Moroney was « good or a bad landlady 
might be properly discussed, but Irish 
Members had not raised that discussion ; 
it had been raised by the hon. Gentle- 
man opposite, though for the reputation 
of his powers of observation and infer- 
ence he had better have avoided the 
subject. 

Mr. KIMBER said, he did not speak 
of Mrs. Moroney as a landlady at 
all. 

Mr. T. P. O°CONNOR asked, as what 
did the hon. Member speak of her ? 


Mr. T. P. O Connor 
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Mr. KIMBER said, he spoke of her 
in relation to the three blacksmiths. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR said, he was 
afraid the hon. Gentleman’s intervention 
did not remove their desire to be governed 
by the intelligence of their own people 
instead of by the ignorance and want of 
understanding of those who claimed to 
be members of a superior race. Mrs. 
Moroney as a landlady was not dis- 
cussed, but she was discussed as a 
victim of the National League, with 
others, by the hon. Gentleman, but 
whom the hon. and learned Solicitor 
General for Ireland said were intimida- 
tors. But he was not going further 
with that. There had been no reply to 
the convincing speech of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Nort ublin (Mr. Clancy) ; 
perhaps because the hon. and learned 
Solicitor General for Ireland happened 
to be absent during that speech, and 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland had given those 
indications of physical fatigue he could 
appreciate, for he was in much the same 
condition. In mercy to the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary, the 
Committee, and himself, he moved that 
the Chairman do report Progress. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.” —( Mr. 7. P. 
O’ Connor.) 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he hoped 
the hon. Member would not think it 
necessary to press this Motion. He 
would feel that the discussion had 
strayed very wide indeed of the personal 
merits or demerits of the present 
holder of the Office of Attorney Gene- 
ral for Ireland. Of course he was 
well aware that a large latitude of dis- 
cussion might well be allowed on the 
Vote by hon. Gentlemen who wished to 
canvass the acts of the Government in 
Ireland ; but he would suggest to them 
that a later stage of the Vote, or the 
Vote for Resident Magistrates, would 
afford opportunity. The Amendment 
now before the Committee, not the Vote 
itself, might very well be disposed of 
now. Subjects which hon. Gentlemen 
desired to raise could be raised with 
more appropriateness at a later stage, 
and a Division might well be taken on 
this particular reduction. 

Mr. DILLON said, he had no desire 
unduly to prolong discussion, but it was 
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utterly impossible to pass away from 
that point of criminal prosecutions in 
Ireland without raising serious questions, 
such as the manipulation of Irish juries 
—a matter entirely foreign to anything 
the Committee had been dealing with, 
and touching the liberty of the subject 
in the gravest possible way; and this 
was a matter for which the Attorney 
General for Ireland was solely respon- 
sible. There was no desire to prevent 
this Division being taken, but it must 
be understood that Members were not 
precluded from opening a subject of the 
utmost gravity and importance, the 
manipulation of juries and the transfers 
of venue under the Crimes Act. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he did 
not think that the hon. Genfleman’s 
claim was at all unreasonable. The 
matter was entirely alien to that the 
Committee had been discussing, but it 
was germane to the Vote. He repeated 
the suggestion that a Division on the 
reduction of the Vote should be taken, 
and then the mattersthe hon. Gentleman 
referred to should stand over for another 
occasion. 

Tae LORD MAYOR or DUBLIN 
sae Sexton) (Belfast, W.) said, he was 

isposed to accept the suggestion, if it 
was understood that by allowing a 
Division now to be taken they were not 
precluded from discussing other matters 
appertaining to the functions of the 
Attorney General for Ireland, that they 
would not be called to Order when re- 
suming the debate. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, this 
request was only reasonable. 

Mr. DILLON said, there should be 
a distinct understanding that Members 
were not preeluded from raising other 
questions touching on the responsibility 
of the Attorney General for Ireland, if 
they consented to a Division now. 

Tae CHAIRMAN: A Division taken 
upon this proposed reduction will not 
preclude bringing up again the action of 
the Attorney General for Ireland in re- 
spect to other matters. 

Mr. EDWARD HARRINGTON 
(Kerry, W.) said, there were matters 
exactly on all fours with that which had 
been made subject of debate in refer- 
ence to various counties, and it would, 
he thought, be better, having these 
matters in view, to report Progress. 

Tue CHAIRMAN : I intimated at the 
beginning that the discussion which has 
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taken place would be more appropriately 
taken on the Vote that follows. 

Mr. EDWARD HARRINGTON said, 
the matter he desired to discuss had 
relation to the action of magistrates in 
County Kerry but it was not a matter 
properly pertinent to the Vote for Resi- 

ent Magistrates. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he did 
not know if he was quite in Order, but 
he earnestly pressed upon the Committee 
to recollect that Christmas Day was ap- 
proaching, and that the Committee had to 
consider, not merely the intrinsic interest 
of this Vote but the amount of time at 
their disposal, with a view to apportion- 
ing that time fairly among the various 
topics that claimed attention. 

zn. T. P. O'CONNOR said, he 
thought, after the statement from the 
Chair, they might proceed to take a 
Division on this particular reduction, 
because perfect liberty of action would 
be left in regard to other matters. As 
to the right hon. Gentleman’s remark 
that Christmas Day was at hand, he 
had occasion to recollect that more than 
others. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question again proposed. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, before 
a vote was taken, he would like to say, 
in reference to the observations of the 
hon. and learned Solicitor General, that 
he had brought forward six cases, going 
at some length into two of them, of 
prosecutions under the Boycotting 
Clause of the Orimes Act. The 
hon. and learned Solicitor General 
had dealt with two of those cases 
only. One case he did not dwell upon, 
saying that fresh evidence might be 
forthcoming, but as to four cases the 
hon. and learned Gentleman had left his 
argument absolutely untouched, and the 
discussion, as it was left, was entirel 
favourable to the contention he raised. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 76; 
Noes 157: Majority 81.— (Div. List, 
No. 329.) 

_ Motion made, and Question proved, 
‘“‘ That the Chairman do report rogress, 
and ask leave to sit again.” —( Mr. A. J. 
Balfour.) 

Mx. SEXTON asked, when the Vote 
would be taken again ? 
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Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, at the 
next Sitting in the evening. 

Mr. SEXTON: At any hour? 

Mr. A. J. BALFO said, the un- 
derstanding was that for the present 
there should be no suspension of the 
Midnight Rule on Fridays. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) 
suggested that Irish Members were en- 
titled toa night off. [Zaughter.| It was 
rather an odd way of putting it perhaps, 
but the Government might be content 
with taking every night recently for 
Irish Business, and might ev ap 
the possible fragment of Friday’s Sit- 
ting, after the Employers’ Liability 
Bill, to other, Business, It was a good 
principle to make a concession to oppo- 
nents when it was possible, and Irish 
Members were entitled to some conces- 
sion, and the Chairman stood in need of 
relief from his duties for one night. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) asked the Government to fulfil 
the pledge they had given, that after 
four days of Irish Estimates, Friday 
should be devoted to the Employers’ 
Liability Bill. Indeed, he was given to 
understand that no arrangement had 
been arrived at in regard to that Bill, 
and that it would be fought through 
until 12 o’clock, there being no possi- 
bility of taking Irish Estimates. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid) re- 
ferred to several items on the Orders 
of the Day which required some dis- 
cussion, and might well be disposed of 
on Friday night. 

Tue CHAIRMAN : Questions of this 
nature should be raised, not in Commit- 
tee on a Motion to report Progress, but 
with the Speaker in the Chair on the 
Question when Committee should be 
resumed. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY said, there was 
a disadvantage then that Members could 
only speak once—an equal disadvantage 
to Members of the Government. A 
brief statement now might facilitate 
matters. 

Mz. A. J. BALFOUR said, he doubted 
if he was in Order, but he might be 
allowed to say that he did not under- 
stand that any pledge was given that 
Irish Estimates should not be taken, if 
time allowed, on Friday. The Em- 
ployers’ Liability Bill would be taken 
first, and would probably occupy a con- 
siderable part of the evening, during 
which Members might take that repose 
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he could quite understand they needed, 
for he felt the want of it himself. It 
would be inconvenient to put aside the 
Irish Estimates, having entered upon 
them. 

Question put, and agreed to. 


Resolutions to be reported 7- 
morrow. 


Committee also report Progress; to 
sit again Zo-morrow. 


PATENTS, DESIGNS, AND TRADE 
MARKS BILL [Lords}.—[Brut 348.] 
(Sir Michael Hicks-Beach.) 
CONSIDERATION. 

Bill, as amended, considered. 


On Motion of Mr. Arrorney Geverat, 
the following Amendment made:— 
Clause 5, page 3, line 5, to leave out 
‘‘ reconsideration,’’ and insert ‘‘ revoca- 
tion.” 


On Motion of Sir Micnarnt Hicxs- 
Bracu, Clause 26 omitted. 


On Motion of Sir Mica. Hicks- 
Beacu, the following Amendment 
made:—In Clause 29, page 9, lines 25 
and 26, leave out “‘ first day of October, 
one thousand eight hundred and eighty- 
eight,” and insert “‘ first day of January, 
one thousand eight hundred and eighty- 
nine.” 


Bill read the third time, and passed, 
with Amendments. 


PREFERENTIAL PAYMENT OF WAGES 
(No, 2) BILL.—{Brux 381.]} 
(Mr. Randell, Mr. Kenyon, Mr. Abraham 
(Rhondda), Mr. Llewellyn.) 
COMMITTEE. 
Bill considered in Committee. 


(In the Committee.) 
Clause 1 (Priority of debts). 


On Motion of Mr. Arronney GENERAL, 
the following Amendment made:— 
In page 2, line 15, to insert— 

(4) ‘* In the event of a Jandlord or other per- 
son distraining, or having distrained, on any 
goods or effects of the bankrupt or of the Com- 
pany, or having received any payment or 
undertaking in consideration of not so distrain- 
ing, the debts to which priority is given by this 
section shall be a first charge on the goods or 
effects so distrained on, or, as the case may be, 
on the money so paid, or on the money payable 
under any such undertaking. 

“ Provided, that in respect of any money paid 
under any such charge the landlord or other 
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person shall have the same rights of priority as 
the person to whom such payment is made. ” 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 2 (Amendment of law as to 
landlords power to distress). 


On Motion of Mr. Attorney GENERAL, 
Clause 2 omitted. 


Clauses 3 to 6, inclusive, agreed to. 
Clause 7 (Short title). 


On Motion of Mr. Atrornzy GENERAL, 
the following Amendment made :—In 
line 39, leave out “‘ of wages,” and in- 
sert “‘ of bankrupty.” 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

New Clause— 

After Clause 1, insert the following 
Clause :— 

(Amendment of Law as to conditions for pre- 
senting bankruptcy petition.) 

‘* Notwithstanding anything in ‘ The Bank- 
ruptey Act, 1883,’ a creditor may present a 
bankruptcy petition against a debtor, although 
the debt owing by the debtor to the petitioning 
creditor, or the aggregate amount of debts 
owing to the several petitioning creditors, does 
not amount to fifty pounds,’’—(Mr. Attorney 
General,) 


—brought up, and read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 

Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) said, 
this clause seemed to be a good deal 
wider than the scope of the Bill; it 
seemed to deal with the general Law of 
Bankruptey. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
RicoarpD WesstTEr) (Isle of Wight) 
said, the object of the Bill was to enable 
the wages of a servant to be paid. In 
many cases this was not possible, in the 
case of a e-rvant to whom a small 
amount was owing, as the operation of 
the Bill might be defeated bya collusive 
arrangement made behind the back of a 
servant, and, therefore, this provision 
was proposed that, assuming the wages 
were due, there should be means of 
getting them paid by direct action of 
the creditor. It was to prevent collusive 
action. If a man could not pay wages 
up to £50, he ought to be made a bank- 


rupt. 

Mx. SYDNEY GEDGE (Stockport) 
said, he objected; was not this a com- 
plete alteration of the Law of Bank- 
ruptcy for all creditors ? 
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Str RICHARD WEBSTER said, his 
hon. Friend was right ; it did alter the 
Law for all creditors, but it did not seem 
fair to make the alteration for one set 
of creditors and not for others. He 
thought it a desirable Amendment, to 
which he did not anticipate opposi- 
tion. 

Mr. SYDNEY GEDGE said, it 
seemed to him there should be some 
kind of sure ground established before 
making the alteration. It was a very 
large alteration indeed, and should be 
considered more fully than it had been 
or could be on that occasion, and, there- 
fore, he must object to it. 

Sr RICHARD WEBSTER said, 
rather than sacrifice the rest of a useful 
Bill, he would not press the point. 
However advantageous it would be to 
have the clause, without it the rest of 
the Bill was worth having. He did not 
want to detain the Committee now dis- 
cussing the matter, and would withdraw 
the clause. 

Mr. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, Bright- 
side) said, he hoped the hon. and learned 
Attorney General would not yield. He 
believed the general sense of the Oom- 
mittee was with him. Did the Board 
of Trade favour the clause ? 

Tae PRESIDENT or tae BOARD 
or TRADE (Sir Micnart Hicxs-Bracr) 
(Bristol, E.) said, he was certainly in 
favour of the clause, and should 
like to proceed with it if his hon. 
Friend the Member for Stockport could 
be persuaded to withdraw his opposi- 


tion. 

Mr. SYDNEY GEDGE said, he must 
certainly maintain his opposition, be- 
cause even if this large alteration in the 
Bankruptcy Law wasdesirable, on which 
point he was not then prepared to ex- 
press any opinion, it ought not to be 
made, without notice, in a Bill which 
dealt with another matter ; and, further, 
he would appeal to the Chairman 
and ask if it was in Order and com- 

etent for the Committee, without an 
nstruction, to make such an altera- 
tion in the Bankruptcy Act in dealing 
with another and definite subject. 

Tse CHAIRMAN said, certainly 
there was a serious objection on that 
account, and to move the clause now was 
not in Order. If he might make a 
suggestion, it could be dealt with by 
the House on Report and by special In- 
struction. 
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Mr. MUNDELLA asked if, by giviny 
Notice of the clause, it could be intro- 
duced on Report. 

Tne CHAIRMAN said, it must be 
coupled with an Instruction. The Bill 
would have to be re-committed. 

Schedule. 

On Motion of Mr. Atrorney GENERAL, 
the following Amendment made :— 
In column 3, leave out “ section forty- 
two.” 

Bill reported; as amended, to be con- 
sidered upon Monday next. 


SAND-GROUSE PROTECTION BILL. 
(Mr. Sydney Buxton, Sir George Trevelyan, Lord 
Charles Beresford, Sir John Lubbock, Mr. 
Osborne Morgan, Sir Henry James, Mr. Richard 
Power, Sir Edward Birkbeck, Mr. Broadhurst.) 
[arnt 391.] COMMITTEE. 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

Clause 1 (Penalty for killing sand- 
grouse). 

Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricsarpd Wessrer) (Isle of Wight) 
said, there was an objection to this 
clause, though to the Bill he made no 
objection. But the clause created the 
offence immediately on the passing of 
the Act, and this was unreasonable, for 
there would be no notice given to any- 
body. Most certainly there ought to be 
a notice of, say, three or four months 
before making it a criminal offence to 
kill one of these birds. As the hon. 
Member would see, there were no means 
of persons knowing the contents of the 
Act. 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON (Tower 
Hamlets, Poplar) said, the reason for 
the immediate application was the in- 
tensity of the evil the Bill was intended 
to remedy. It was growing day by day, 
and the only chance of making the Bill 
of practical value was to put it in force 
at the earliest possible moment. Should 
he make it the lst of January? If made 
much later the Bill would not be of much 


use. 

Sirk RICHARD WEBSTER sug- 
gested the Ist of February. 

Amendment proposed, in line 11, to 
leave out the words “ passing of this 
Act,”” and insert the words “first of 
February, one thousand eight hun- 
dred and eighty-nine.”—(The Attorney 
General.) 

Amendment agreed to. 
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Sm RICHARD WEBSTER said, of 
course there must be a further Amend- 
ment. Does the hon. Member propose 
the same date as for other grouse, 
making it illegal at all time ? 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON said, that 
was his object. 

Amendment proposed, after the words 
just inserted, to add the words, ‘‘ and 
before the first of January, one thousand 
eight hundred and ninety-two.” —( The 
Attorney General.) 

Amendment agreed to. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


New Clause (Short Title) read a 
second time, and added to Bill. 


Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered Zo-morrow. 


MOTION. 
—— 
TRADE AND MANUFACTURES— 
NAILERS AND SMALL CHAINMAKERS, 
RESOLUTION. 


Mr. BROOKE ROBINSON (Dud- 
ley), in rising to move the following 
Resolution :— 

“That the state of things revealed in the 
Report of the Labour Correspondent of the 
Board of Trade in reference to the present con- 
dition of the Nailers and Small Chain Makers 
in South Staffordshire and East Worcestershire, 
requires the attention of Parliament at the 
earliest possibie period,’’ 
said, that under ordinary circumstances, 
after the assurances given by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government that this matter was 
under serious consideration, with a view 
to bring forward, if possible, ameliora- 
ting legislation next Session, he should 
not have thought it necessary to trouble 
the House with any observations on this 
subject, but he now rose more than for 
any other purpose to afford the hon. 
Member for North-West Lanark (Mr. 
Cunninghame Graham) that opportuity 
for expressing his views which that hon. 
Member considered he was deprived of 
on Friday last. He could not therefore 
help expressing his surprise that the 
hon. Member was not now in his place. 
The hon. Member went down in hot 
haste by the midnight train to his (Mr. 
Brooke Robinson’s) constituency to de- 
nounce him, and to denounce the pro- 
ceedings in the House, because he was 
unable to bring the matter forward at 
his own time, and in his own particular 
way, but now that the occasion was 
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offered him he did not take the trouble 
to come down tothe House. If this was 
the zeal, this the interest the hon. Mem- 
ber displayed in the subject, it did not 
appear to be very complete. He re- 
gretted the more that the hon. Gentleman 
was not present, because he observed in 
an evening paper a letter from the hon. 
Member, from which it appeared that he 
was under considerable misapprehension 
as to his facts. He seemed to imagine 
that the two trades, the nail making 
and chain making, were not connected 
the one with the other, whereas the state 
of things existing in the nail trade had 
brought about the present condition of 
things in the chain trade. The nail trade 
was the larger industry, employing some 
15,000 persons, while the chain trade 
was, comparatively speaking, small, 
giving work to some 2,000 or 3,000. The 
nail trade had been destroyed mainly by 
the introduction of machinery, though to 
some extent it had been affected by the 
introduction of nails from abroad, and 
the result of the destruction of the nail 
trade now was that every nailer losing 
work in his own trade had, where he 
could do so, endeavoured to get into 
the chain trade, so it resulted that 
there were more chain makers than 
there was work for. When there was 
an excess of supply over demand, 
then it was quite certain there would be 
a diminution in price. This state of 
things, too, had been largely brought 
about by the course of trading among 
the Birmingham merchants, who were 
the principal chain purchasers ; they put 
up every order to trade competition. 
Another statement there was in a letter 
from the hon. Member for North-West 
Lanark, published on Monday, to the 
effect that women worked with men at 
the nail and chain trades naked to the 
waist. Now, it had been his lot to have 
been, for more years than he cared to 
recall, among these people, and he could 
say that he never saw, he could say that 
no one ever saw, work carried on by 
women in this condition. The women 
were wives and daughters of the men 
engaged in the trade; they had their 
faults in common with the rest of 
humanity, but he could say most em- 
phatically they were as modest and as 
virtuous as any class of women in the 
Kingdom. As he had risen after the 
assurance given by the Government, not 
for the purpuse of claiming the attention 
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of the House at any length, and since the 
hon. Member for North-West Lanark 
was not present, he had nothing more to 
say in support of his Motion. He would 
be sorry, however, to sit down without 
expressing his opinion that the Labour 
Correspondent of the Board of Trade in 
preparing his Report had, considering 
that he had no previous knowledge of 
the subject, performed his duty in an 
admirable manner, displaying much 
knowledge and discretion. He for- 
mally moved the Resolution of which he 
had given Notice, but as to withdrawing 
or proceeding with it, he was entirely in 
the hands of the House. The hon. 
Gentleman concluded by moving his 
Resolution. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) said, he thought as his hon. 
Friend the Member for North-West 
Lanark (Mr. Cunninghame Graham) 
was not in his place, and as he also had 
the audacity to visit—— 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 
Does the hon. Member rise to second 
the Motion. 

Mr. CONYBEARE said, he seconded 
the Motion. As he had the audacity 
to visit the hon. Member’s constituency 
on Saturday night, he might perhaps 
be allowed to say a word in defence of his 
hon. Friend in hisabsence. He was not 
surprised at what had fallen from the 
hon. Member for Dudley (Mr. Brooke 
Robinson) it was quite in keeping with 
his previous conduct, and just what 
might have been expected after the 
manner in which he behaved the other 
day, and the manner in which he pre- 
vented the Motion his hon. Friend gave 
Notice of coming on. He (Mr. Cony- 
beare) was glad, at any rate, that the 
action of his hon. Friend had had some 
effect; it had galvanized into grim 
activity the hon. Member for Dudley. 
It was the first time the voice of that 
lion. Member had been heard in the 
House on any subject connected with 
these poor nail and chain makers in his 
constituency, although he prided bim- 
self on being their Representative. He 
could assure the hon. Gentleman that 
the people did not pride themselves on 
their Representative ; and it was much 
to be doubted if they would trouble the 
hon. Gentleman again to occupy that 

ition. He did not suppose the hon. 
ember was aware of the reason why 
his hon.- Friend the Member for North- 
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West Lanark was not present. If the 
hon. Member had been aware that his 
hon. Friend’s absence was caused by 
the serious illness of Mrs. Cunninghame 
Graham, he presumed the hon. Member 
would not have had the brutality to 
attack his absent Friend.  [‘‘ Order, 
order!” 

Mr. BROOKE ROBINSON said, he 
was perfectly unaware of the state of 
Mrs. Graham’s health, or the cause of 
the hon. Gentleman’s absence. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The word “ bru- 
tality,” used as the hon. Member used 
it, should not be employed in debate, 
and I must ask the hon. Member to 
withdraw it. 

Mr. CONYBEARE said, he was pre- 
paring todoso. [‘‘ Withdraw!”] He 

ad withdrawn; he obeyed the direction 
of the Speaker, not the Member who 
represented a portion of Manchester. 
He withdrew the expression, and ex- 
plained that what he meant to imply 
was that, under the circumstances, ifthe 
hon. Member had been aware of them 
his conduct would have deserved the 
epithet. But he was glad to have the 
assurance that the hon. Member was 
unaware of them, and therefure the ex- 
pression did not apply. He wished, at 
any rate, to explain that no other rea- 
son kept his hon. Friend from his post 
of duty. He did not think it was be- 
coming in the hon. Member, after a 
Question had been put to him earlier in 
the evening, and considering the few 
occasions when he made his appearance 
in the House, to taunt his hon. Friend 
for not being in his place at an hour 
when nobody could possibly have sup- 
posed that this Motion to which he at- 
tached so much importance was likely to 
come on. The fact was the whole of 
this proceeding was with the view of 
plucking a brand from the burning, to 
save a seat at the next General Elec- 
tion. He understood thoroughly well 
what these tactics meant, and the people 
of the country understood also. The 
people of Cradley Heath understood, 
and they would understand more before 
many weeks were over. The hon. Mem- 
ber had chosen to accuse those who had 
taken some trouble to examine into the 
condition of these people of ignorance 
of the conditions under which they 
laboured? He had the assurance to 
state that the facts testified to by those 
who went to the place were not really 


Mr. Conybeare 
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facts; but he would suggest to the hon. 
Member that if he knew no more about 
the people in his constituency than his 
speech would indicate, then it was not 
worth while his getting = to champion 
their cause. He had told the House 
that young men and women, lads and 
girls, did not work together half nude 
in the hovels or the villages where this 
work was carried on ; but he (Mr. 
Conybeare) could only say that he pre- 
ferred to rely on the distinct statement 
of men of their own class, who had been 
constantly living and working among 
the people, and had more information of 
the state of things than the hon. Mem- 
ber had taken the trouble to acquire. 
He preferred to rely on the Government 
Report of Mr. Burnett, who testified to 
those things, rather than on the state- 
ment of the hon. Member. 

Mr. BROOKE ROBINSON said, 
Mr. Burnett’s Report did not say any- 
thing about persons working in a state 
of nudity. 

Mr. CONYBEARE said, No; but 
Mr. Burnett explained why he did not. 
He said the reason why he saw nothing 
of the kind was that it was a cool time 
of the year. Here was the Report. The 
hon. Member went on to defend the 
moral character of those whom he chose 
to call his constituents from charges 
which had never been brought against 
them. Nobody had charged the people 
with immorality ; nobody would have 
suggested such a thing until it was sug- 
gested by the defence the hon. Gentle- 
man made. The hon. Member thought 
he alone knew anything of these 
matters; but probably he knew nothing 
of the statement in the pamphlet pub- 
lished under the name of Mr. Richard 
Juggins. [Zaughter.| Yes, the name 
was not so aristocratic as that borne by 
many hon. Members below the Gang- 
way opposite, but it was the name of 
an honest man, as honest as any man in 
that House—perhaps moreso than some. 
This gentleman was the General Secre- 
tary of the Midland Counties Trades 
Federation, and his statement was— 


‘*Here you have youths and young girls 
working half-naked, side by side, at the forges, 
their lives paralyzed and debased by their low 
rate of wages that causes them to herd in styes 
unfit for pigs.” 


Then, see what he said of the married 
women— 
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“ T have known women to work at the forges 
within 14 daya of their confinement, and ham- 
mering away again 14 days afterwards.” 

How would hon. Members like their 
wives to go through such experience. 
[“ Order, order!” 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must ask the 
hon. Member to control himself within 
the ordinary limits of Parliamentary 
decorum. 

Mr. CONYBEARE, continuing the 
quotation, said, it ran— 

‘‘T have known women working at forges at 

9in the morning, and at home, in bed, and 
confined by 6 in the afternoon.”’ 
The hon. Gentleman opposite posed 
in that House as the Representa- 
tive of these poor people, but yet he 
had never referred to their case before. 
He never professed any sympathy with 
them previously to this, but now he 
got up in that House with a view to 
dragging this scandalous state of things 
before the attention of the country, and, 
atthe same time, he chose to sneer at 
the hon. Members who hadalready moved 
in the matter. The hon. Member had 
taken up this attitude solely for elec- 
tioneering purposes. But he need not 
think he had heard the last of this 
matter ; a great deal more would have to 
be said about it ; and he could only re- 
peat that it was a disgrace to the civili- 
zation of this country to allow such a 
state of things to continue so long. 
According to Mr. Burnett’s Report it 
had been going on over 40 years. The 
hon. Member now came down and com- 
placently says, ‘‘I have lived all my 
life among these people;” and, at the 
same time, he censured the hon. Mem- 
ber who had taken so much trouble to 
lay the matter before the House. He 
(Mr. Conybeare) was charged with hav- 
ing had the audacity to go into the con- 
stituency. Well, he could only reply 
that the hon. Member for Dudley’s con- 
stituents would never rest satisfied until 
vhey had eliminated him from that 
House. 


Motion made, and Question proposed’ 

**That the state of things revealed in the 
Report of the Labour Correspondent of the 
Board of Trade in reference to the present con- 
dition of the Nailers and Small Chain Makers 
in South Staffordshire and East Worcestershire 
requires the attention of Parliament at the 
earliest possible’ period.” —(Mr. Brooke Robinson.) 


Tae PRESIDENT or toe BOARD 
or TRADE (Sir Micuazt Hicxs-Bzacu) 
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(Bristol, W.): I think I never heard a 
more remarkable speech in seconding a 
Motion than the one just delivered by 
the hon. Member for Camborne. A 
more unfair attack has never been made 
on an hon. Member of this House. The 
hon. Member has charged my hon. 
Friend the Member for Dudley (Mr. 
Brooke Robinson) with neglecting the 
interests of his constituents in this mat- 
ter. Well, I should like to say I am 
quite sure that the hon. Member who 
has made that charge, and those who 
heard it, did not know the facts as to 
what the hon. Member for Dudley had 
done. Very early in the present Sessic=. 
my hon. Friend came to me and said 
he believed that the condition of these 
people—I may, I think, call them un- 
fortunate people, for the circumstances 
of their industry are in many respects 
terrible—was very sad indeed, and he 
begged I would inquire into it, and that 
I would instruct the Labour Oorrespon- 
dent of the Board of Trade to report 
upon it. Why, my hon. Friend actually 
initiated the inquiry which has resulted 
in Mr. Burnett’s Report, and without 
which the hon. Member for Camborne 
would have known nothing of the sub- 
ject. Yet, Sir, he now has the audacity 
to get up in this House and teli the 
House that he knows all about the sub- 
ject, and that he was the first to call the 
attention of the House to it. 

Mr. CONYBEARE: I never said 
anything of the kind. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH: I 
am speaking within the recollection of 
the House. He charged the hon. Mem- 
ber behind me with neglecting the in- 
terests of his constituents, and with only 
bringing ‘this matter forward in order 
to catch votes. I think the House will 
judge of the fairness of the statements 
and charges made by the hon. Member. 
All I have to say upon this subject is 
this—I am sure that at half-past 2 in 
the morning even so important a matter 
as this unquestionably is cannot possibly 
engage the attention of the House as it 
deserves. The Government are fully 
aware of the importance of the subject, 
and of the necessity of dealing with it if 
there isany way in which Parliament can 
deal with it without inflicting on these 
people greater miseries by the destruc- 
tion of their industry than those they now 
suffer from. It will have our earnest 
attention; and I trust that wy vig’"” 
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hon. Friend the Home Secretary or my- 
self will be able next Session to make 
some pro 8 to the House with regard 
to it. I hope that my hon. Friend will 
not deem it necessary to press the Mo- 
tion, seeing that it is of so vague a 
character that I do not think it can be 
usefully placed on record in the Journals 
of the House. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid) said, 
he was sincerely glad that the expostu- 
lations addressed by his hon. Friend 
the Member for Oamborne had really 
produced some effect, and that, at any 
rate, he had secured for it consideration 
from so important a Minister as the 
President of the Board of Trade. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Does the hon. 
Member withdraw his Motion ? 

_Mr. BROOKE ROBINSON: I do, 


ir. 

Mr. CREMER (Shoreditch, Hagger- 
ston): I object. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The matter then 
stands over till to-morrow. 

Tuz LORD MAYOR or DUBLIN 
(Mr. Sexton) (Belfast, W.): Is it pos- 
sible for an hon. Member to object after 
a Motion has been made and debated ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The objection, if 
taken at any time, is fatal. 


Further Proceedings adjourned till Zo- 
morrow. 


House adjourned at twenty minutes 
before Three o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, 7th December, 1888. 


Their Lordships met for the despatch 
of Judicial Business only. 


House adjourned at a quarter past 
‘our o'clock, to Monday 
next, Eleven o’clock. 


IOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, 7th December, 1888. 





MINUTES.] — New Warr Issvep — For 
Maidstone, v. Alexander Henry Ross, esquire, 
deceased 


Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
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Surriy—considered in Committee— Resolutions 
[December 6] reported. 
Puntic Brits — Considered as amended — Em- 
loyers’ Liability for Injuries to Workmen 
f145), Surther proceeding adjourned ; Liability 
of Trustees [365], debate adjourned. 


QUESTIONS. 
ateschigineniae 
INLAND REVENUE—TAXES ON 
SERVANTS. 


Mr. HOWARD VINCENT (Sheffield, 
Central) asked Mr. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, If, having regard to the 
duties levied on those who give employ- 
ment to indoor male servants, cuachmen, 
grooms, stable helpers, gamekeepers, 
gardeners, &c., and the number now 
without occupation, he will consider the 
propriety of requiring a special ‘‘ em- 
ployment of foreigners’ license” to be 
taken out by those who engage foreigners 
in the United Kingdom, whether in a 
clerical, industrial, or domestic capacity? 

Tue SECRETARY ro ruz TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson) (Leeds, N.) (who 
replied) said, his right hon. Friend did 
not think such a distinction could be 
drawn as was suggested in the Question. 


LABOURERS’ ALLOTMENTS ACT, 1887. 


Sm WALTER FOSTER (Derby, 
Ilkeston) asked the President of the 
Local Government Board, Whether he 
will grant a return of the number of 
cases in which representations have been 
made to Sanitary Authorities under the 
Allotments Act, 1887, asking them to 
take proceedings under the Act, and the 
number of cases (if any) in which the 
Sanitary Authorities have, subject to the 
provisions of the Act, acquired, either by 
purchase or hire, suitable land to pro- 
vide allotments, and let such lands in 
allotments to persons belonging to the 
labouring population ? 

Tae PRESIDENT (Mr. Rircnie) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): Look- 
ing to the period which has elapsed 
since the Allotments Act was passed, I 
think that at present it would be pre- 
mature to present such a return as is 
suggested. It will be borne in mind 
that the time is only now es 
when Sanitary Authorities who desire 
to acquire land compulsorily can prac- 
tically take steps for that purpose. 
have been informed of a number of cases 
in which Local Authorities have pro- 
vided allotments; but one of the chief 
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advantages which the measure has 
secured is the stimulus which it has 
given to voluntary arrangements for 
supplying allotments forthe labouring 
population. 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ENGLAND AND 
WALES) ACT — COUNTY GOVERN- 
MENT — ELECTION OF COUNTY 
COUNCILLORS. 


Sm WALTER FOSTER (Derby, 
Ilkeston) asked the President of the 
Local Government Board, Whether in 
view of the increasing interest taken in 
the Orders of the Local Government 
Board in connection with the Local 
Government Act, he will have such 
Orders issued as Parliamentary Papers, 
so that they can be purchased by the 
public, or have them published in The 
Gazette? 

Tae PRESIDENT (Mr. Rrronre) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): The 
only Orders which the Local Government 
Board have issued under the Local 
Government Act since the number of 
County Oouncillors was fixed for the 
counties, excepting those which are of 
very limited local application, ure the 
Orders as to the Returning Officer for 
the County of London, and as to the 
persons who are to act as Returning 
Officers in boroughs divided into wards 
which are not co-extensive with elec- 
toral divisions. The first has been pub- 
lished in Zhe London Gazette; and, as 
regards the second, publicity aas already 
been given to its provisions; but I will 
arrange that this shall be published in 
The London Gazette also. The other 
Orders have reference to the combina- 
tion of particular electoral divisions ; 
and full information as to the arrange- 
ments will be given in the notices of the 
elections. 


THE CHANNEL ISLANDS—THE MILITIA 
LAW (GUERNSEY)—CASE OF W. H. 
SARCHET. 


Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Whether he is aware 
that on November 23 William Henry 
Sarchet was sentenced by the Royal 
Court, Guernsey, to six weeks’ imprison- 
ment, half hard labour, for assaultin 
an officer, the technical assault prove 
being that Walter Henry Sarchet had 
refused to accept service of, and had re- 
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turned to the officer, a summons issued 
against Walter Sarchet, son of William 
Henry Sarchet, charged with absenting 
himself from Militia drill; whether 
numerous prosecutions are now taking 
place in Guernsey in connection with the 
compulsory Militia Service; whether a 
very strong feeling prevails in the Island 
on the subject ; and whether the Govern- 
ment will take any action in the matter ? 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Matruews) (Birmingham, E.): I have 
received a Report from the Governor of 
the Island of Guernsey, who informs 
me that the charge against W. H. 
Sarchet was for assaulting the Queen’s 
officers while in the execution of their 
duty. The officers came to his house to 
leave summonses on his son, who re- 
sided there, the son having been 
actioned before the Royal Court for not 
attending to his Militia duties. On two 
occasions the officers were met outside 
his house by the father, who on each 
occasion assaulted them and used 
threatening language. From a return 
which the Governor has forwarded to me, 
Ido not gather that prosecutions for 
infractions of the Militia Law are in 
excess of the average of previous years. 
The Governor tells me that a strong feel- 
ing prevails that the laws of the Island 
should be respected and enforced. The 
Government do not propose to take any 
action in the matter. 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY FOR IN- 
JURIES TO WORKMEN BILL — 
CLAUSE 9. 


Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy, &c.) asked the President of the 
Board of Trade, If he could consent to 
simplify the Employers’ Liability for 
Injuries to Workmen Bill, and get rid 
of a number of Amendments, by 
omitting Clause 9 and the clauses re- 
lating to seamen ? 

‘Tas SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Matrnews) (Birmingham, E.) (who 
replied) said, it was not intended to drop 
the clause referred to. 


LAW AND JUSTICE—THE EDLINGHAM 
BURGLARY. 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy, &c.) asked the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, Whether, 
considering the obscurity which still 
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hangs over the Edlingham burglary 
case, in consequence of the absence of a 
public trial, on evidence of the persons 
now convicted on their own plea, and 
the proposal to give a large sum of pub- 
lic money to the persons who are under- 
stood to have been wrongly convicted at 
the former trial, he will make public the 
a of the inquiry instituted by 
im, and lay them before the House 
with a view to their being printed ? 

Tut SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Matruews) (Birmingham, E.): The in- 
quiry conducted by my directions was 
intended to satisfy my own mind, and 
the information obtained was confiden- 
tial. Icannot, therefore, lay it on the 
table of the House. The two men re- 
cently convicted of the Edlingham bur- 
lary were publicly tried and pleaded 
**Guilty” under legal advice. Their 
= admissions of guilt are, no 

oubt, recorded on the depositions taken 
before the magistrates, and those ad- 
missions are full and complete. 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL asked, 
Whether the right hon. Gentleman was 
aware that an acute correspondence on 
the subject was proceeding in the local 
papers, and that the vicar had stated he 

elieved that the first men were guilty. 
[‘* Order!””] He was in Order. When 
would the Vote for compensation to the 
men be laid before the House ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS said, he was quite 
aware that there had been considerable 
correspondence in the local papers upon 
the subject ; but so far as he had seen 
that correspondence it appeared to him 
to be conducted for the most part by 
people who had not taken the trouble to 
inquire into the facts. 


THE TRUCK ACT—DEDUCITIONS FROM 
WAGES A38 FINES. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Whether he can now 
communicate to the House the opinion 
of the Law Officers of the Crown with 
reference to deductions from wages as 
** fines ” when such deductions are other 
than the stoppage of unearned wage ; 
and, whether Re will issue a Circular to 
the Inspector of Mines and Factories 
giving instructions on this point ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GE AL (Sir 
Ricuarp Wessrer) (Isle of Wight): 
(who replied) said, he had no objection 


Sir George Campbell 
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to state that, in the opinion of the Soli- 
citor General and himself, deductions 
from wages as fines other than as the 
stoppage of unearned wages was illegal. 
It would require an examination inte 
the facts of each particular case before it 
could be decided whether deductions 
were or were not illegal. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) 
ACTS — DUTOH CATTLE — THE 
FOREIGN ANIMALS ORDER. 


Mr. KING (Hull, Central) asked the 
Vice Ohamberlain of the Household, 
Whether Dutch cattle are at present 
free from disease ; and, whether, in view 
of the fact that the Dutch Government 
has prohibited the importation through 
Holland of German sheep for transit to 
Great Britain, the Committee of Council 
on Agriculture is now prepared to take 
Holland out of the Schedule under the 
Foreign Animals Order ? 

Taz VICE CHAMBERLAIN (Vis- 
count Lewisuam) (Lewisham): As before 
stated, an application from the Nether- 
lands Government to allow the landing 
of cattle without being subject to 
slaughter, on the ground that the 
country is free from disease, is still 
under consideration. Questions have 
arisen which render it necessary to ob- 
tain further information before a deci- 
sion is arrived at. 


NAVY ACCOUNTS AND EXPENDI- 
TURE. 


Mr. HANBURY (Preston) asked the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, Whether 
it is the fact that orders have already 
been given for guns and ammunition for 
the Navy about £800,000 in excess of 
the amount placed in the Estimates and 
voted by this House; whether a cor- 
responding excess has also occurred over 
the {amount estimated for gun mount- 
ings in Vote 8 of the Navy Estimates ; 
whether a large proportion of these 
excess amounts will become payable 
during the current financial year, pro- 
bably to the amount of £500,000 at the 
least ; whether this sum will be pro- 
vided out of savings upon other Votes ; 
and, if not, whether it is intended to 
introduce a Supplementary Estimate ? 
The hon. Geatleman also asked, If the 
noble Lord can state to the House 
what was the amount voted by this 
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House for shipbuilding and repairs 
during the year ending 31st March last, 
and which was not so expended ; how 
far ‘this result was due respectively to 
over-estimating, to delaysin delivery by 
contractors, and to failure to carry out 
the year’s a at the Dockyards ; 
whether, during the current year, the 
amount expended will similarly fall 
below the amount voted for shipbuild- 
ing ; and, whether, looking to the re- 
quirements of the Navy, and the costli- 
ness of hurried preparations, sufficient 
continous supervision will, in future, be 
exercised to insure that the sums an- 
nually voted by Parliament for shi 
building purposes shall be so ex nich, 
and the expense of hurriedly making up 
for arrears be thus avoided ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Lord Gzorcz 
Hamitton) (Middlesex, ao I 
Appendix No. 26, page 171, of the Navy 
Estimates, 1887-8, it is shown that it 
was proposed to expend in the course of 
the year, out of the sum of £4,850,600 
contained in Votes 6 and 10, on new 
construction, £3,058,255; on repairs, 
£670,931—total, £3,729,186. The 
difference between the original Estimate 
for the distribution of labour and 
material on new construction and on 
repairs for the year 1887-8 is set forth 
in Appendix No. 26 of the Navy Esti- 
mates; and the expenditure as ascer- 
tained is stated in detail in Parliamen- 
tary Paper No. 231 of 1888 (Dockyard 
Expense Accounts and Shipbuilding 
Transactions), together with explanatory 
remarks giving reasous for the differ- 
ence between estimate and expenditure 
for each ship under construction and re- 
pair. Further information bearing on 
the same points is given in a series of 
Papers laid before the Committee on 
Navy Estimates by the Director of Dock- 
yards, printed at pages 500 to 520 in 
the Appendix to their fourth Report. It 
would not be possible to classify the 
causes for the difference between esti- 
mates and expenditure under the heads 
suggested in the second question. The 
delays in the delivery of materials and 
guns by contractors necessarily affect 
the realization of every part of the year’s 
programme for new construction. So 
far as was possible, with due regard to 
the economical employment of the maxi- 
mum number of men considered desir- 
able to be borne in the Dockyards, the 
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programme was approached. Certain 
wt pe repairs which had been origi- 
nally contemplated were, on further con- 
sideration, tponed, thus causing a re- 
duction in the amount spent under that 
head. Inround figures, the expenditure 
fell below the original Estimate as fol- 
lows :—(a) New construction, £310,000 ; 
@) repairs, £105,000—total, £415,000. 

f the £310,000 deficit in the expendi- 
ture onnew construction, about £180,000 
relates to the Dockyard transac- 
tions, and about £13,060 to contract 
work. The amount voted, and the 
the amount expended, during the pre- 
sent financial year will closely a 
mate, and I estimate no surrender on 
these Votes. No supervision can in- 
sure that the sums annually voted for 
shipbuilding shall be also expended 
within the financial year; as the greater 
part of the disbursements made for these 
at mag are to contractors, whose de- 
ivery of the orders given them cannot 
be controlled by the Admiralty. The in- 
convenience attending the surrender of 
large unexpended sums at the end of the 


| financial year, especially when they have 


been voted for contract work which has 
not been completed, is very great. The 
liability for the contract remains, 
though the money voted to meet it is 
no longer available, and the financial 
balance of the next year and subsequent 
years is disturbed. Her Majesty’s 
Government have the matter under con- 
sideration, and they hope shortly to be 
able to make some proposals upon this 
subject. That which regulates the Ord- 
nance expenditure for the Navy is not 
merely the amount of orders given, but 
the rate at which they are executed. For 
the past financial year there was a very 
large saving on the Naval Ordnance 
Vote, on account of the uncompleted 
contract work. To prevent a similar 
occurrence this year, I directed 
that the amount of orders to be 
given should be increased. I am 
informed that there may be an excess 
of expenditure upon this Vote; but up 
to the present time, which is two-thirds 
of the financial year, the expenditure is 
only £697,000 out of £1,863,000 voted 
for the whole year. There is no likeli- 
hood of an excess of expenditure upon 
the Gun Mounting Vote. If there is ulti- 
mately any large excess upon the Ord- 
nance Vote a Sapslemeeting Estimat > 
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will be nec , asit cannot be met out 
of savings on other Votes. 





NATIONAL EDUCATION (IRELAND)— 
PAYMENT OF SCHOOL FEES. 


Mr. M. J. KENNY (Tyrone, Mid) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, If the Commis- 
sioners of Education have refused to 
supply to the Very Rev. B. Murphy, 
Manager of the Mullaslin National 
School, County Tyrone, the Minute of 
Observations from the District Inspec- 
tor’s last results’ Report; and, if this 
refusal has been caused by the contra- 
dictory nature of that Report, and the 

revious Report of the Head Inspector 
etnion ; ifit isa fact that Mr. Seymour 
some time since instructed the Very Rev. 
Father Murphy, as Manager of the Dro- 
mogue (County Tyrone) National School, 
to expel such pupils as did not regularly 
pay school fees, and if such an instruc- 
tion or recommendation is legal ; and, if 
the Board of Education will cause inquiry 
to be made into the conduct of Inspector 
Seymour? 

Tuz CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): The 
Commissioners of National Education 
inform me that in lieu of the briof 
summary of the District Inspector, 
which they considered was not suffi- 
ciently detailed, they furnished to the 
manager a comprehensive statement of 
the result of the Inspector’s examination. 
The Head Inspector’s Report in no way 
influenced the matter, his Report not 
being made previous to the District In- 
spector’s, as alleged in the Question, but 
subsequent to it. The Head Inspector 
states that he never gave any such in- 
structions to the manager as those indi- 
cated in the second paragraph, though 
he may have casually mentioned to him 
that he thought it was in his power to 
exclude children applying for admission 
to the school, whose parents were able to 
pay schools fees, but refused to do so. 
However, upon the manager applying to 
the Board on the subject they informed 
him that they could not sanction the 
exclusion of children; but in the event 
of non-payment, it is open to the teacher 
to sue the parents for the amount. The 
Head Inspector having long since fur- 
nished an explanation, the Commis- 
sioners do not consider it necessary to 
pursue the point further. 


Lord George Hamilton. 


{COMMONS} 
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INLAND REVENUE DEPARTMENT — 
THE STAFF. 


Mr. COX (Clare, E.) asked Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, If he will state 
the number of collectors, Inspectors, and 
supervisors of Inland Revenue who are 
of, and upwards of, 40 years’ service and 
65 years of age; and whether they will 
be called on to retire upon superannua- 
tion as officers of the subordinate ranks 
in the same Department have been ? 

Tue SECRETARY (Mr. Jackson) 
(Leeds, N.): There are six collectors, 
one Inspector, and no supervisor of 40 
years’ service and 65 years ofage in the 
Inland Revenue Department. Some of 
these gentlemen have been requested to 
remain on account of their great useful- 
ness; but others have been, or shortly 
will be, called upon to retire. 


PUBLIC HEALTH—NOTIFICATION OF 
INFECTLOUS DISEASES IN TOWNS— 
PREVENTION. 


Sm WALTER FOSTER (Derby, 
Ilkeston) asked the President of the 
Local Government Board, Whether he 
has under his consideration a scheme 
for publishing weekly Returns of sick- 
ness (infectious diseases) supplied to him 
by the Sanitary Authorities of certain 
towns in England and Wales ; and, if so, 
whether he hopes to be able to c out 
the scheme at an early date, and the 
number of towns likely te be included in 
the Returns ? 

Tae PRESIDENT (Mr. Rironre) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): The 
Local Government Board have received 
communications from several towns in 
which the system of compulsory notifica- 
tion of disease has been adopted, suggest- 
ing that the Board should undertake the 
collection and issue of weekly Returns 
as to cases of infectious sickness in the 
towns in which that system isin force. 
I cannot state definitely what num- 
ber of Sanitary Authorities would under- 
take to furnish the Returns; but the 
number would probably be about 30. 

In reply to a further Question by Sir 
Watrer Foster, 


Mr. RITCHIE said, I would point 
out tothe hon. Gentleman that the Act 
is not at present compulsory ; and there 
— be very considerable danger of 
defeating the ends of the hon. Gentle- 





man if we were prematurely to publish 
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accounts as to the condition of infectious 
diseases intowns. But [hope that we may 
be able to legislate on this subject next 
Session, and then all reasons for not 
publishing the Returns will have ceased. 


REGISTRATION OF VOTERS (IRELAND) 
—COURT OF APPEAL—‘‘ HASSAN +. 
CHAMBERS.” 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY (London- 
derry City) asked Mr. Solicitor General 
for Ireland, Whether his attention has 
been called to the decision of the Court 
of Appeal in Ireland, in the registration 
case of ‘* Hassan v. Chambers;” whe- 
ther the effect of that decision is to dis- 
franchise all sailors in the United King- 
dom who, between the 20th of July in 
one year and the 20th of July in the 
next, go on any voyage in pursuance of 
articles; and whether the Government 
intend to take any steps this Session to 
prevent such a result from this decision? 

Taz CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour)( Manchester, 
E.) (who replied) said: My hon. and 
learned Friend’s attention has been called 
by the Question of the hon. Member to the 
ease referred to, and I have obtained 
copies of the case stated by the Recorder 
of Londonderry, and the Judgment 
delivered by the Court of 9 I 
am advised that it appears that the 
claimant had signed artieles of agree- 
ment on the 26th of June, 1888, by 
which he bound himself to serve as a 
sailor on board a ship on a voyage from 
Londonderry, the probable length of 
which would be 12 months, and that 
under this agreement he was compul- 
sorily absent for several months from the 
26th of June. The Court of Appeal 
(affirming the Recorder) held, following 
previous decisions both in England and 
in Ireland in the case of Militiamen 
absent for a short period for training, 
that as the claimant had, by the agree- 
ment, deprived himself of the power of 
returning to his dwelling-house when- 
ever he pleased during the period of his 
absence at sea, he was not an inhabitant- 
occupier during\the whole of the quali- 
fying 12 months. The effect of the 
decisions in ‘‘Hassan v. Chambers,”’ 
and previous cases, is that all sailors in 
the United Kingdom who, between the 
20th of July in one year and the 20th 
of July in the next, goon any voyage 
under an agreement depriving themselves 
of the power of returning when they 
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please to the dwelling-houses out of 
which they claim, are not entitled to be 
istered. 

zk. T. P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland) said, that as the answer of the 
right hon. Gentleman practically meant 
the disfranchisement of all sailors in the 
country who went on a week’s voyage, 
he would ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury whether he would not consider 
the desirability, during the Recess, of 
taking some means to prevent this large 
class of the community being wholly 
disfranchised ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, it was 
possible that the cases of soldiers and 
sailors might require to be considered ; 
but the hon. Member appeared to ke 
mistaken in his view of the law. It was 
only, as he (Mr. A. J. Baifour) understood 
the matter, that when a voyage which a 
sailor had contracted to perform covered 
the whole period between the 20th of 
July in one year and the 20th of July in 
the next year, any disfranchisement 
could occur. 


LAW AND JUSTICE—CASE OF OC. 
BERTRAM, A PRISONER FOR CON- 
TEMPT. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford N.) 
asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Has his attention 
been called to the following Report, in 
The Cornish Times of October 20 :— 


“At the Stonehouse County Court on 
Wednesday, before Mr. J. Giffard, Judge— 

“Mr. F. W. Skardon applied that the order 
for the release of the debtor Bertram, formerly 
of Carbeale House, Torpoint, might be sus- 
pended for a day or two, on the ground that the 
official receiver was going to institute a prose- 
cution. It will be remembered that Bertram 
has been in prison since January. His Honour 
said that a Vetition had been made to the Home 
Secretary for Bertram’s release on the ground 
of ill-health. The Home Secretary had com- 
municated with him (His Honour), and upon 
this he had ordered ,the debtor’s unconditional 
and immediate release. Mr. Skardon then asked 
thatthe order for release might be so altered 
that Bertram would be out on bail. His Honour 
said he had signed the order, and had no longer 
any jurisdiction ;” 
had this prisoner been committed for 
contempt of court; and did the Home 
Secretary interfere, as stated ; and, if so, 
under what powers ? 

Mr. COUNYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) asked the Secretary of State for 
the Home a yen Whether it is the 
fact that one C. Bertram was adj anges a 
bankrupt by the late County Court 
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Judge Giffard, under the following cir- 
cumstances—namely, that he took a 
house at Torpoint, fitted it up with furni- 
ture for which he never paid, and was 
afterwards arrested as an absconding 
debtor with goods in his possession 
which did not belong to him; whether 
he was subsequently committed to prison 
for contempt of Court in not filing pro- 
per accounts when ordered to do so by 
the Judge; whether on October 16, an 
order for his release was made by the 
same Judge, in spite of an application 
to suspend the granting of such order for 
release, for the pu of communica- 
ting with the Board of Trade, and because 
a prosecution was intended; whether 
the Judge refused to suspend the order 
for release, stating, as his reason, that 
he had received a communication from 
him requesting the release of Bertram ; 
can he state at whose instance, by what 
authority, and for what reason, he made 
such a communication; and, did he 
advise Her Majesty in this case to exer- 
vise her Prerogative of Mercy towards 
the said Bertram ? 

Tar SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E): I will 
answer the Question of the hon. Mem- 
ber for North Longford and that of the 
hon. Member for the Camborne Division 
at the same time. I have no informa- 
tion as to the pee which led to 
Mr. Bertram’s bankruptcy. All that I 
know of the case is as follows :—The 
prisoner was committed in January last 
on suspicion that he was about to go 
abroad to avoid examination, or other- 
wise embarrass the proceedings in bank- 
ruptey. He was ordered to be kept 
safely till the Court may order. On 
October 2 he petitioned me for his re- 
lease, on the ground of failing health 
and long imprisonment. The Prison 
Medical Report — his _state- 
ments. Following the usual practice, I 
sent the Petition and Report to the 
Judge for such directions as he might 
be pleased to give, it not being a case 
in which the Secretary of State had 
jurisdiction. On October 14 the Judge 
informed me that he had signed the 
order for the prisoner’s release. The 
Official Receiver in bankruptcy opposed 
the discharge strenuously. I am not 
able to say, on the information before 
me, whether this objection was made 
after the discharge of the prisoner. 
The Judge only tells me that, under all 


Mr. Conybeare 
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the circumstances, he did not think fit 
to accede to the representations made 
by the Receiver; and he points out that 
the discharge will in no way prevent the 
prosecution of the debtor. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY asked, how the 
right hon. Gentleman reconciled his 
statement that he had no information as 
to the particulars of committal in this 
case with the statement made by him on 
Thursday, that he could not advise the 
Crown to exercise the Prerogative of 
Mercy in interference with an order of 
attachment to enforce another order, 
and that the exercise of that Prerogative 
was confined to definite penal sentences ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS said, he was not 
aware of the circumstances as to the 
delaying of the bankruptcy proceed- 
ings; but he was, of course, aware of 
the circumstance attending committal. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY asked, was this, 
then, a case of committal in order to 
enforce an order, otherwise a committal 
for contempt; and, if so, why did he 
state that in such cases the Home Office 
never interfered ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS said, it was not 
he who interfered. It was the Judge 
who ordered the release. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY said, he would 
call attention to this matter on the 
Estimates. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) asked, whether it was not stated 
in Court that the Judge was requested 
by the Home Secretary to release the 
prisoner ? 

| No reply. ] 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)— 
THOMAS MORONEY, A PRISONER 
FOR CONTEMPT. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) 
asked the Chief Secretary, Whether, 
having regard to the practice which ap- 

mel to exist in England of forwarding 

etitions received by the Home Office 
alleging the ill-health of a prisoner 
committed for contempt of Court to the 
Judge who committed him, the same 
course would be taken in the case of 
Moroney ? 

Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, Rush- 
cliffe) asked the Chief Secretary, whe- 
ther the Government were taking steps 
to carry out the pledge given during 
the debate last week—in giving the 
most generous consideration to Mo- 
roney’s case ? 
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Tae CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): Every- 
thing that the Government can do to 
facilitate the release of the man Mo- 
roney, if he is ~ to be in ill-health, 
will be done. The exact position of the 
Moroney case is this. I understand that 
Judge Boyd says that if a motion be 
made for the release of Moroney he will 
sit to hear it at any time, whether it be 
made by Moroney or any one on his 
behalf. He further says that the 
motion will be made publicly in open 
Court ; and, supposing it be proved that 
this man is sufferiug from ill-health, 
Judge Boyd will at once order his re- 
lease. There is, therefore, no ground 
for the fear expressed by some hon. 
Members yesterday that Moroney might 
not be in a fit state of health to apply 
personally. 

Mr T. M. HEALY asked the Ohief 
Seoretary for Ireland, whether he would 
conform to what the Home Secretary 
had now admitted to be the practice at 
the Home Office in England, and call 
the Judge’s attention to the fact that 
Moroney was suffering from ill-health ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: All the facts 
have already been brought to the notice 
of the Judge. 

Tae LORD MAYOR or DUBLIN 
(Mr. Sexton) (Belfast, W.): What is 
the latest information in the hands of 
the Government as to the condition of 
Mr. Moroney’s health? And I wish 
also to ask whether the Chief Secretary 
will allow all the Papers and Prison 
Reports on the subject, including the 
Medical Reports, to be open to any per- 
son desiring to make an application in 
the case? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I am only 
able to give the statement which Judge 
Boyd made publicly, that no obstacle 
would be thrown in the way of anyone 
making an application for Moroney’s 
release. 

Mr. CONYBEARE ask>d, whether 
any motion was required to be made in 
Bertram’s case ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS required Notice of 
the Question. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Will the Go- 
vernment have any objection, in view of 
the necessity for making an affidavit in 
the case of an application, to allow 
Members of this House to have access 
to the Papers which are stated to have 
been laid before the Judge, and which 
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will, I presume, include the certificate 
of the medical officer ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he could 
not give that undertaking. 

Mr. SEXTON : Will not the reported 
statement as to the health of Moroney 
be open for inspection by Members ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR, I cannot make 
that promise, considering that they are 
of a confidential character, and ought 
not to be made public. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER (Wolver- 
hampton, E.) asked the Solicitor Gene- 
ral for Ireland, whether his attention 
has been called to the Judgment deli- 
vered in Moroney’s case in the Bank- 
ruptey Court on Tuesday last, in which 
Judge Boyd said— 

“What is the act Moroney has been guilty 
of? It is not contempt of Court; itis no in- 
sult to me; it is simply disobedience to the 
Act of Parliament. The penalty is fixed by 
the Act ; and I must take it that Moroney knew 
the penalty when he refused to take the oath, 
and he must suffer the penalty for it; ’’ 
and he wished to ask the Solicitor 
General under what authority, judicial 
or statutory, did the Law Officers for 
Ireland advise that the Queen’s Pre- 
rogative of Pardon did not extend to 
sentences of imprisonment inflicted for 
disobedience to an Act of Parliament ? 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappen) (Dublin Uni- 
versity): My attention has been called 
to the Judgment referred to in the 
Question of the right hon. Gentleman. 
There is no Statute nor, so far asI am 
aware, judicial decision on the subject ; 
but the Advisers of the Crown in Ire- 
land, as well as in England, are of 
opinion that the Prerogative does not 
apply in the case of a sentence, not of a 
punitive character, inflicted in respect 
of continuous disobedience to an Act of 
Parliament. The language of the 
Question is somewhat wider in its terms 
than the proposition which I have 
stated. 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT (Derby): 
How can it be contempt of Court when 
the Judge of that Court states that 
there was no contempt ? 

Mr. MADDEN: I did not use the 
words ‘contempt of Court” in my 
answer. On the contrary, I described 
the offence, with regard to which the 
sentence was inflicted. as continuous 
disobedience of an Act of Parliament. 

Sm WILLIAM HAROOURT: But 
let ne ask the Solicitor General for Ire- 
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land upon that, whether he can state 
any authority for the proposition that 
the Crown has not the power of release 
in all cases except those which are pro- 
perly contempt of Court. 

Mr. MADDEN : What I endeavoured 
to convey was that it is the opinion of 
the Law Advisers of the Crown, both 
here and in Ireland, that where the 

unishment of imprisonment is awarded 
for a continuous disobedience to an Act 
of Parliament, the act of disobedience 
continuing from day to day, the Pre- 
rogative of Mercy, by way of pardon, is 
inapplicable. 

Mr. HUNTER (Aberdeen, N.) asked 
the Solicitor General for Ireland, whe- 
ther, in forming that opinion, the Law 
Advisers took into consideration the 
fact that under it a sentence of perpetual 
imprisonment might be inflicted without 
the power of the Crown to intervene 
with the exercise of the Prerogative of 
Mercy ? 

Mr. MADDEN: No, Sir; it would 
be perfectly impossible that anything 
that could fairly be called a sentence of 
perpetual imprisonment could be in- 
flicted in the cases to which my answer 
applies; because in all these cases the 
person has merely to cease his dis- 
obedience in order to terminate his im- 
prisonment. 


FISHERY HARBOURS (IRELAND) — 
LEADING LIGHTS. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) 
asked the Secretary tothe Treasury, Whe- 
ther he will procure before next Session 
from the following Bodies Estimates as to 
the cost of carrying out the following re- 
commendations of the Royal Commis- 
sion on Irish Public Works with regard 
to Fishery Harbours, and communicate 
such Estimates to Parliament :—From 
the Commissioners of Irish Lights, as to 
leading lights, &c., for existing har- 
bours ; from the Local Harbour Boards 
of Rosslare and Fenit, as to proposed 
pier extension ; from the Harbour Autho- 
rities of Clogher Head and Carrigaholt, 
now in course of construction, as to 
—— pier extensions; and, from the 

arbour Authorities of Buncrana, which 
is in close proximity to, and Foynes, 
which is already connected with, an 
existing railway, as to proposed pier 
extensions ? 


Tae SECRETARY (Mr. Jackson) 


{COMMONS} 
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Irish Lights are not responsible for 
leading lights; but I have no doubt 
that my right hon. Friend the President 
of the Board of Trade would ask them to 
assist any Local Harbour authority in 
deciding upon lights to be erected, and 
their nature and cost. We already 
know how much is required to be spent 
to make Rosslare available for traffic; 
and I believe there would be no difficulty 
or delay in obtaining estimates for the 
other places named if definite scheme 
have been decided upon; but, at the 
present time, I think such estimates 
would be of little value, as no schemes 
have been settled. 


PURCHASE OF LAND (IRELAND) ACT, 
1885—ENFORCEMENT OF ARREARS— 
THE SALTERS’ COMPANY. 


Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether he is 
aware that the Salters’ Company are 
enforcing payment of promissory notes 
for arrears given before the sale of the 
Magherafelt Estate; and, if any such 
action on their part is in accordance 
with the Land Purchase Act? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): It is the 
fact that, in certain cases, the Salters’ 
Company are endeavouring to enforce 
payment of the promissory notes referred 
to. As regards the second paragraph, 
four test cases are now before the 
Queen’s Bench Division of the High 
Court of Justice, as to whether these 
arrears can be legally recovered. I 
may add that these cases refer to the 
early days of the Ashbourne Act, and 
Rules are now laid down which render 
their recurrence impossible. 


LAW AND JUSTICE—COURT HOUSES— 
ACCOMMODATION FOR PRISONERS 
AWAITING TRIAL. 


Sm UGHTRED KAY-SHUTTLE- 
WORTH (Lancashire, Clitheroe) asked 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, Whether any steps have 
been taken to give effect to the recom- 
mendations of the Committee, recently 
presided over by Mr. Justice Wills, on 
the subject of providing separate com- 
partments and female officers for female 
prisoners in the Police Courts of London 





(Leeds, N.): The Commissioners of 
Sir William Harcourt 


and in the Petty Sessional Courts of 
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most of the large towns and populous 
places in England and Wales? 

Toe SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Matruews) (Birmingham, E.): Yes, 
Sir; I have already effected arrange- 
ments whereby increased cell accommo- 
dation will be provided for prisoners at 
the Metropolitan Police Courts which 
have police-stations contiguous to them. 
In some cases structural alterations are 
required; but I have given directions 
for the work to be done with the least 
possible delay. Where new cells are 
necessary the plans will, I hope, be 
shortly settled and approved. With 
regard to female officers at the police 
courts, their employment and payment 
have been already sanctioned, and steps 
are now being taken to appointcompetent 
attendants. In the case of the improve- 
ments reported by the Committee to be 
necessary in certain Petty Sessional 
Courts in England and Wales, I am 
able to state that the Local Authorities 
have responded in a very satisfactory 
way to the request addressed to them 
for improved accommodation; and in 
several cases the necessary works are 
now being carried out in accordance 
with plans approved by the Home Office. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION (IRELAND)— 
TECHNICAL SCHOOLS, 

Mr. M‘LAREN (Cheshire, Crewe) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, In what way the 
£1,000 voted last year to establish a 
Spinning, Weaving, and Dyeing School 
in Donegal, has been expended ; whe- 
ther the school is opened, and how many 
scholars attend it, and under whose 
management the money has been spent, 
and the school is being governed ; whe- 
ther it is the case that the Munster 
Dairy School does not know what to do 
with the special grant of £2,000, voted 
to it last year, and has invested it until 
they can find something to spend it on ; 
whether this is in accordance with his 
intentions when he obtained the grant ; 
and, whether, as the money has not 
been spent, it should, in accordance 
with regular custom, be returned to the 
Treasury ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): With 
regard to the Donegal grant of £2,000, 
granted last year, I am able to inform 
the hon. Member that by its aid teach- 
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ing centres have been established at 
three places in the county (Carrick, 
Gweedore, and Milford). e Winter 
Session commenced on the 15th of No- 
vember with free classes for lessons in 
weaving and dyeing. There has not 
been time since the Question appeared 
to get Returns of the number of the 
persons attending. In addition to Mr. 
and Mrs. Ernest Hart, the Committee 
of Management includes the Countess of 
Aberdeen, the Earl of Leitrim, the 
Roman Catholic Primate, the hon. 
Member for Hanley (Mr. Woodall), 
and others. With regard to the Mun- 
ster Dairy School, I cannot give full in- 
formation ; but I may remind the hon. 
Gentleman that it appears from the Re- 
port of the Commissioners of National 
Education that the facilities afforded by 
the school have been increased. There 
is no foundation for the contention con- 
tained in the last paragraph, since a 
grant-in-aid is not governed by the Rule 
to which the hon. Member alludes. 


PRISON RULES (IRELAND)— TREAT- 
MENT OF PRIESTS AND CLERGY- 
MEN. 


Mr. M‘LAREN (Cheshire, Crewe) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether the 
Rules he has laid down for the treat- 
ment of Roman Catholic priests in prison 
regarding their dress apply also to Pro- 
testant clergymen and ministers who 
may also be imprisoned ? 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) 
said, before the right hon. Gentleman 
answered the Question, might he ask 
whether he had ever had a case of a 
Protestant Minister imprisoned ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 

Tue OHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): I was 

ing to reply to the hon. Member (Mr. 

‘Laren) that when such a case arises 
I shall be glad to consider it. 

Mr. M‘LAREN asked, whether the 
Rules laid down covered such cases ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: To answer 
that I-should have to consult the Gene- 
ral Regulations laid down. I apprehend 
they do not. 

HE LORD MAYOR or DUBLIN 
(Mr. Sexton) (Belfast, W.): I desire 
to ask the right hon. Gentleman whe- 
ther he has given any instructions that 
priests, when arrested, are to be treated 
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with exceptional disr ? I under- 
stand that Father Kennedy, while in his 
dressing room this morning at half-past 
8, was arrested by a Head Constable, 
who broke into his bedroom by getting 
through the window for the pur- 


88. 
POs. A. J. BALFOUR: I have no infor- 
mation regarding the allegation made 
in the Question of the hon. Member; 
but I can assure him that the instruc- 
tions do not direct any such action. 

Mr. SEXTON: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman give a definite answer to the 
Question to-morrow ? 

Me. A. J. BALFOUR: I shall be 
glad to telegraph to Dublin for informa- 
tion; but I do not know whether I can 
give it to-morrow. On Monday I shall 
be able to do so without doubt. 


CRIMINAL LAW—YOUTHFUL OF- 
FENDERS AND BAIL. 


Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
8.W.) asked the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, Whether his 
attention has Coan drawn to the fol- 
lowing observations of Mr. Justice 
Mathew, at Chelmsford Assizes on Tues- 
day, upon the acquittal of a lad charged 
with striking another lad with a piece 
of iron in a fight :— 

‘*Tt is most discreditable that this boy should 
have been locked up since his committal. Bail 
should have been accepted for him. It is a 
desperate punishment to inflict upon a boy of 
16 to be shut up even for a week in almost 
solitary confinement. Over and over again the 
Judges keep imploring the magistrates to grant 
bail to persons who are charged under circum- 
stances like these ; ’’ 


and, whether, in view of these obser- 
vations, and of the large number of 
children committed to prison, he will 
issue a Home Office Circular upon the 
subject ? 

Taz SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Martruews) (Birmingham, E.): I have 
seen the remarks of Mr. Justice Mathew 
in regard to the prosecution of a boy. 
In the case of boys or girls under 14 
committed for trial, it has been the 
practice of the Home Office to urge the 
committing magistrates to allow bail. 
This boy being 16 would not fall within 
the rule. There is no objection to a 
Circular pointing out the expediency of 
allowing youths committed for trial to 
go out on bail; and I will have one 
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IRISH LAND COMMISSION—SUB-COM.- 
MISSION, BALLYCASTLE, CO. AN. 
TRIM. 


Mr. M‘CARTAN (Down, 8.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieuten- 
ant of Ireland, Whether he can state 
when the next sitting of a Sub-Com- 
mission will be held at Ballycastle, 
County Antrim, to hear the fair rent 
applications entered from Ballycastle 
Union prior to November 1, 1887; and, 
whether, considering that there are con- 
siderably upwards of 3,000 tenants in 
the County of Down who are obliged to 
continue to pay the old rent, though 
entitled to the benefit of the fair rent 
from May, 1887, arrangements will now 
be made to have the County Down Sub- 
Commission sitting there continuously 
in order to dispose of these applications ? 

Toe CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): The 
Land Commissioners report that, in ac- 
cordance with their present arrange- 
ments for next year, one pair of lay As- 
sistant Commissioners will sit continu- 
ously in County Antrim throughout 
the year, commencing at the town 
of Antrim on the 9th of January. 
They will take the several unions in 
rotation, so that they will reach Bally- 
castle probably about April. And two 
pairs of lay Assistant Commissioners 
will sit continuously in the County 
Down. 


REGISTRATION OF VOTERS (IRELAND) 
—DISQUALIFICATION. 


Mr. M’CARTAN (Down, 8.) asked Mr. 
Solicitor General for Ireland, Whether 
he is aware that it was decided at the 
last Parliamentary Revision Sessions 
held in Belfast, and in other places in 
Ireland, that, where a week’s notice to 
quit has been served on a weekly tenant, 
and the tenant remains, even for one 
day, there, after the expiration of the 
week, and then goes directly to other 
premises, though in all other respects 
qualified to be registered as a voter, he 
is deprived of his right, because the 
notice to quit determined the tenancy, 
and he is considered to inhabit neither 
as ‘‘tenant” nor ‘‘ owner” after the ex- 
piration of the notice; whether he is 
aware that a large number of persons 
were in this way deprived of the fran- 
chise at the last Revisions Sessions in 
Ireland; whether charges have been 





issued accordingly. 
Hr. Sexton 
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made that rent agents frequently serve 
these notices to quit, and supply lists of 
the names of the tenants so served, with 
the view to disfranchise tenants who are 
opposed to them politically ; and, whe- 
ther, considering that the right to be 
registered as a voter has been preserved 
by ‘‘ The Land Law(Ireland) Act, 1887,’” 
in the case of a tenant served with a 
notice of eviction, he will advise such an 
amendment of the law as will similarly 
preserve this right to a person who has 
to remain in occupation of a house after 
the expiration of a notice to quit? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrovur) (Manchester, E.): My atten- 
tion has been called to the decisions, 
which are correctly stated in the first 
paragraph of the Question. I have no 
information as to the matters of fact 
alleged in paragraphs two and three. 
As to paragraph four, I am advised that 
it cannot be admitted that the provisions 
of the sections of the Land Law (Ire- 
land) Act, 1887, afford any precedent 
for taking the course suggested by the 
hon. Member. The section preserves 
the right of tenants who remain in pos- 
session after the service of an eviction 
in proceedings of non-payment of rent, 
and has no analogy to the case of a per- 
son who merely retains possession for a 
time after the termination of his tenancy 
by notice to quit, and ultimately gives 
up possession. 


COAL AND IRONSTONE MINES — 
DEATH RATE IN NORTH STAFFORD- 
SHIRE MINES. 

Carrars HEATHOOTE (Stafford- 
shire, N.W.) asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, If he 
is aware that in 1880 the death rate per 
1,000 men employed in coal and iron- 
stone mines in North Staffordshire was 
6°61, the death rate for Great Britain 
and Ireland being only 2-72, and that in 
1887 the death rate for North Stafford- 
shire was reduced to 1°35, as against 
1-89 for Great Britain and Ireland : also 
that in 1880 only 55,546 tons were raised 
in North Staffordshire per life lost, as 
against 122,509 tons raised in Great 
Britain and Ireland, whilst in 1887 
263,733 tons were raised per life lost in 
North Staffordshire as against 173,919 
tons in Great Britain and Ireland ; and, 
whether, considering these circum- 
stances, he will disregard mere official 
seniority, and, in accurdance with the 
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strongly expressed wishes of both the 
ey and employed in North Staf- 
fordshire, appoint to the vacant Inspec- 
torship the Sub-Inspector under whose 
menagenant this remarkable improve- 
ment has taken place in the death rate 
of the liarly difficuit and dangerous 
coal-field of North Staffordshire, instead 
of appointing an Inspector whose ex- 
perience has been gained in a coal-field 
of a totally different character ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Matrnews) (Birmingham, E.): The 
figures given are correct, and are very 
satisfactory ; but the improvement shown 
cannot be attributed exclusively to in- 
spection, as my hon. Friend would 
seem to suggest ; and it certainly would 
not be fair to attribute it solely to the 
inspection of the Assistant Inspector, 
and not at all to that of the Senior In- 
6 teary in charge of the district, who is 
about to retire, an able public servant 
of long service, to whose great experi- 
ence, and to whose exertions against the 
use of blasting powers, it has been 
largely due that the district has, happily, 
been so free from explosions of recent 
years. Mere official seniority constitutes 
in itself no claim for promotion; but 
when conjoined with efficiency and apti- 
tude, it constitutes a claim which I 
should not be justified in passing by. 
I am fully aware of the good services 
of the Sub-Inspector of the district ; but 
the gentleman I am about to appoint is 
not only six years his senior, but is 
recognized as one of the most able 
mining engineers on the Home Office 
staff; and I have full confidence that, 
with the co-operation of the Sub-In- 
spector, who will remain in the dis- 
trict, he will efficiently safeguard the 
interests of both employers and em- 
ployed. 

Capratn HEATHCOTEasked whether 
the gentleman about to be appointed had 
had experience in the North Stafford- 
shire coal-fields ? 

Mrz. MATTHEWS: He has not. 


IRELAND—THE KILLARNEY BRANCH 
OF THE NATIONAL LEAGUE—RESO- 
LUTIONS. 

Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, 8.) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether his 
attention has been called to the report in 
United Ireland, 1st December, 1888, of 
certain resolutions passed at the 
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League— 

“ Resolved, that we hereby condemn the un- 
pene conduct of _ Patrick Cronin, James 

rosnihan, John Cronin, and John Breen, of 
Killarney, and of Paddy Slattery, of Tralee, in 
taking grass lands from Lord Kenmare, and 
thus enabling his Lordship to stock the evicted 
farms on his estate. That we also condemn 
the action of J. Carthy, of Killarney, and 
‘Davy’ Lynch, of Fossa, in grabbing farms 
on the Kenmare property from which the late 
occupiers were unjustly and harshly evicted.’ 
The members next took into consideration the 
action of certain persoffs who sell cattle to 
Lord Kenmare’s agent (Mr. Leonard) to graze 
the evicted farms on his property, especially 
those from which Mr. D. Shea, of Cleeney, Mr. 
Matt Horgan, of Knockmanagh, were evicted;’’ 
and, whether adequate protection will 
be given to the men whose names are 
mentioned in the Resolution set out 
therein, as well as to others who may 
incur the hostility of this or other 
branches of the National League for 
acting in defiance of its Resolutions ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester,E.): In answer 
tomy hon.Friend, [havetosay that I have 
not had time to make the necessary local 
inquiries to enable me to answer fully 
the first portion of his Question. As 
regards the second portion, I can assure 
him the Government will take care that 
adequate protection shall be given to all 
who are engaged in legal undertak- 


ings. 

ite. DILLON (Mayo, E.): I wish to 
ask whether the Killarney branch of the 
—- League is not a thing of the 

ast 
d Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I do not 
know that the Question of the hon. 
Member arises out of the Question on 
the Paper. If he will put it down I 
shall be glad to answer it. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION OFFICE, DUB- 
LIN—PROMOTION OF COPYISTS. 
Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR (Liverpool, 

Scotland) asked the Secretary to the 

Treasury, If he will cause inquiry to be 

made into the present state of the cases 

of the copyists recommended for pro- 
motion in the National Education Office, 

Dublin; and, if he will have a reply 

sent as soon as possible to the communi- 

cations of the Education Commissioners 
on the subject ? 
Tue SECRETARY (Mr. Jackson) 

(Leeds, N.): Inquiry has been made 

into the cases of the copyists in the 


Mr. Macartney 
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National Education Office. There is, 
however, a difference between the Trea- 
sury and the Education Office as to the 
possibility of avoiding increase of 
charge by some re-arrangement of work. 
I think the difference can only be re- 
moved by a special inquiry into the 
Office; and, inthe meantime, the Trea- 
sury would not be justified in adding to 
the public charge. 


INDIA— THE COVENANTED CIVIL 
SERVICE— COLONEL MARSHALL— 
THE NIZAM. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland) asked the Under Secretary of 
State for India, with reference to 
Colonel Marshall’s pecuniary dealings 
at Hyderabad, Whether the subjoined is 
a correct quotation of the Rule in force 
under the Government of India regard- 
ing pecuniary transactions of officials 
within the limits of their jurisdiction— 

** All covenanted civil servants, statutory 
civilians, uncovenanted officers who hold 
gazetted appointments, and military officers in 
civil employ, are prohibited under pain of 
dismissal from taking loans from, or otherwise 
placing themselves under pecuniary obligations 
to, persons subject to the official authority or in- 
fluence of such Government officers, or residing, 
possessing property, or carrying on business 
within the local limits for which such Govern- 
ment officers are appointed ;” 
whether Oolonel Marshall’s alleged 
lending of a large sum of the Nizam’s 
money to his own brother-in-law is an 
infringement of the said Rule; and, 
whether, having regard to the fact that 
no Reporton the matter has been made to 
the Government of India by the Secre- 
tary of State, he will call for a Report, 
and inform the House what action has 
been taken in the matter ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY of 
STATE (Sir Jonn Gorst) (Chatham): 
The rule is correctly stated. The Secre- 
tary of State is in possession of no 
information or evidence in reference to 
the alleged loan. The Secretary of 
State cannot call for Reports from the 
Governments of India unless some evi- 
dence is furnished to him upon which a 
reference to India can be based. If such 
evidence is furnished he will imme- 
diately call for a Report. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR: Am I to 
understand that the India Office in 
London is the only Body in the world 
which is not acquainted with these 
notorious facts, and that the hon. 
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Gentleman does not think there is 
ground for asking for a Return on the 
subject ? 

Sim JOHN GORST: If any Gentleman 
will lay before me any primd facie evi- 
dence which will justify me in making 
any reference to the Indian Authorities 
I will do so. 


HOSPITALS (INDIA)—THE CAMA HOS- 
PITAL—LADY DOCTORS. 


Mr. M‘LAREN (Oheshire, Crewe) 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
India, Whether his attention has been 
called to the Report of the Surgeon 
General with the Government of Bom- 
bay, dated June 15, 1887, on Civil Hos- 
pitals, in which he speaks in the highest 
terms of the Cama Hospital for Women, 
under the management of lady doctors 
—namely, Dr. Edith Peechy and Dr. 
Ellaby, and further he says that Dr. 
Edith Peechy has now, in addition to 
known high professional attainments, 
the claim to be regarded as successful 
in hospital administration ; and, whether, 
in consequence of this Report, he will 
take steps to induce the Bombay Go- 
vernment to make the appointments of 
these lady doctors permanent, in the 
same manner and degree as similar 
appointments for male doctors, instead 
of only for five years, and to c out 
the recommendation of Viscount 88, 
sent in a despatch to India, that women 
should be put on the same footing as 
men in the Indian Medical Service ? 

Tuz UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE (Sir Jonn Gorsr) (Chatham): 
The Secretary of State has considered 
the Report of the Surgeon General of 
Bombay on Civil Hospitals, which is of 
a most satisfactory character as regards 
the services of the lady doctors. It was 
decided, in 1886, that the appointments 
in the Cama Hospital should be tem- 
porary only, and should be revised at 
the end of five years, in the light of the 
experience gained and the progress of 
medical education in India. The Se- 
cretary of State does not propose to 
shorten the period of probation which 
was then decided on. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—CON- 
STABLE EDWARD SWINDELL. 


Tue LORD MAYOR or DUBLIN 


(Mr. Sexton) (Belfast, W.) asked Mr. 
Solicitor General for Ireland, Whether 
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the Attorney General for Ireland, having 
determined to enter a nolle prosegui upon 
the finding ofa verdict of wilful murder 
by a Coroner’s Jury against Police Con- 
stable Swindell, will send up a bill in 
the case to the Grand Jury at the 
Munster Winter Assizes ? 

Tue CHIEF SEORETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): The 
Attorney General for Ireland states that 
he does not intend to send up a bill 
against the constable at the present 
Winter Assizes; that such a course 
would be most unusual, the proper and 
usual proceeding in such cases being to 
bring the accused before the magistrates, 
and have the depositions taken in his 
presence and have him committed for 
trial. This course the Attorney General 
will be prepared to take, should he con- 
sider there is evidence to justify him in 
doing so; but, having regard to the 
circumstances of the case and the pro- 
ceedings at the inquest, he will not give 
directions until after a full investigation. 


THE CIVIL SERVICE—RETIRED 
OFFICIALS. 

Str GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy, &e.) asked the Secretary to the 
Treasury, Whether the three clerks of 
the Oentral Office, Courts of Law, re- 
tired on re-organization in the spring of 
1888 on £513 per annum, are different 
from the redundant clerks retired in 
October; and, if so, what was the 
occasion of retiring the former three at 
the ages of 33, 36, and 46 respectively ; 
if he would explain what was the 
occasion of retiring three officials of the 
Board of Trade in 1888, on re-organiza- 
tion and abolition, on pensions amount- 
ing to £1,086, and whether there has 
been a saving on the whole establish- 
ment of the Board of Trade; and, what 
was the occasion of abolishing upon 

ension a draughtsman of the Ordnance 
Resver in 1886, and whether the 
operations of that survey have really 
been contracted ? 

Taz SECRETARY (Mr. Jackson) 
(Leeds, N.): The answer to the first 
Question is, Yes. As to the second 
Question, the clerks were retired in com- 
pliance with the recommendations of 
the Committee of 1887. In answer to 
the third Question, two of those officers 
were retired by the Boar¢ of Trade on 
a re-organization of the Patent Office, 
effected after Departmental inquiry ; the 
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third (Seamen’s Registry) in compliance 
with the recommendation of a Oom- 
mittee which has this year inquired into 
the Office, and has recommended 
measures of reform whereby the salary 
list will be reduced from £19,000 to 
£10,000 a-year. The salary list of the 
Board of Trade, with its subordinate 
Departments, for 1888-9, shows a re- 
duction of about £4,000, and a still 
larger reduction may be anticipated 
next year. The draughtsman served 
in the survey from 1866 to 1875, when 
he was transferred to the service of the 
Cape Colony, and was paid from Colonial 
Funds. In 1886 his Colonial office was 
abolished, and he became entitled to a 

msion on his whole service under the 

lonial Pensions Act, 1887, Section 2. 
Of this pension the Colony pays the 
portion applicable to the Colonial Ser- 
vice, and also the addition awarded on 
the ground of abolition. The Super- 
annuation Vote is only charged with the 
amount of the retiring allowance to 
which the man was entitled at the date 
of transfer in 1875. 


LAW AND JUSTICE—THE PUBLIC 
PROSECUTOR—**EVANS v. MORGAN.”’’ 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
asked Mr. Attorney General, Whether 
his attention has been called to the fact 
that Mr. Justice Butt, on the 13th of 
June last, in a case of ‘Evans and 
another v. Morgan,” directed a certain 
document propounded as a will to be 
impounded, and that the matter should 
be brought before the Director of Pub- 
lic Prosecutions, with the view of prose- 
cuting the defendant for uttering a 
forged will; whether the matter was, 
on the 17th of June last, duly brought 
tothe notice ofthe Directorof P»blic Pro- 
secutions ; and, whether any, and what, 
proceedings have been taken pursuant 
to the directions of the learned Judge ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricwarp WessteR) (Isle of Wight): I 
have made inquiries into the case of 
‘* Evans v. Morgan,’”’ which Mr. Justice 
Butt directed to be brought before the 
Public Prosecutor, and have ascertained 
that there has been the greatest diffi- 
culty in obtaining the evidence of the 
necessary witnesses. Every effort has 
been made to procure their attendance. 
I will make further inquiries into the 
matter, with a view to the necessary 
proceedings being taken. 

Hr. Jackson 
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BANK HOLIDAYS ACT—THE CHRIST. 
MAS HOLIDAYS. 


Mr. W. BECKETT (Notts, Bassetlaw) 
asked the First Lord of the Treasury, If 
he is in a position to state whether it is 
his intention to alter the next Bank Holi- 
day from the 26th to the 24th instant ? 

Mr. MAPLE (Camberwell, Dulwich) 
asked, If the right hon. Gentleman is 
able to communicate to the House the 
result of his inquiries respecting the 
proposed alteration of the date of the 
Bank Holiday from December 26 to 
December 24 ; and, whether he is aware 
that in commercial circles the proposal 
is widely condemned ? 

Mr. MURDOCH (Reading) asked, 
Whether there is any intention of alter- 
ing the date of the Bank Holiday from 
Wednesday, December 26, to Monday, 
December 24 ? 

Toz FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Samira) (Strand, Westminster): I am 
asked three Questions upon this sub- 
ject, which is of very considerable im- 
portance to a large number of people. 
After having endeavoured to ascertain 
what are the views of the trading classes 
and mercantile community generally on 
the subject, the Government have come 
to the conclusion that it is not desirable 
to make an alteration with regard to 
Bank Holiday. Such an alteration 
would involve very considerable diffi- 
culties with regard to the payment of 
bills and financial transactions gene- 
rally, and would probably interfere 
with a very large number of arrange- 
ments which have already been made 
for that holiday. 


EGYPT—SUAKIN—THE PAPERS. 


Mr. JOHN MORLEY (Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne) asked, When the Papers re- 
lating to the communications with the 
Egyptian Government with regard to 
Suakin would be laid on the Table ? 

Tae FIRST LORD or rue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrn) (Strand, 
Westminster): I will inquire, Sir, in 
the course of the evening. 


SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES 
—CLASS III—-LAW AND JUSTICE— 
VOTE 2I—LAW CHARGES AND CRI- 
MINAL PROSECUTIONS (IRELAND). 

A PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 
Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror [RE- 

LAND (Mr. A. J. Baurour) (Man- 
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chester, E.): I think it is due to the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Derby (Sir William Harcourt) that I 
should state publicly that I made an 
error of fact from information supplied 
to me, and which I gave to the House 
yesterday, being erroneous. It relates 
to the case which I called No. 6 of those 
in which loss of life occurred in conse- 
quence of collisions with the police in 
Ireland. I stated with reference to that 
case that no action had been taken by 
the Crown, but that it had been taken 
by the relatives of the man killed. I 
find that statement is erroneous, and 
that the Crown did take action before a 
single Resident Magistrate, Mr. Harvey, 
and the case went no further. In justice 
to the official who supplied me with the 
information, and who made the error, I 
ought to say that the excuse for it is that 
the next-of-kin were mixed up with the 
case, but their evidence was got up on 
their behalf by a certain clerk. 

Srr WILLIAM HARCOURT (Derby): 
I have to thank the right hon. Gentle- 
man for his courtesy in making the ex- 
planation. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 
MINISTERIAL STATEMENT. 


Tue FIRST LORD or tne TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smirn) (Strand, 
Westminster): I may, perhaps, now 
refer to the Question which was addressed 
to me by the right hon. Member for 
Berwickshire (Mr. Marjoribanks) with 
regard to the Scotch Estimates, and also 
to make a statement as to the course of 
the Estimates generally for the next few 
days. We hope to be able to reach the 
Irish Estimates again this evening, and 
to proceed with them to-morrow and on 
Monday. We propose to place distinct 
Votes on the Paper for each day as the 
first Votes to be considered, in order 
that hon. Gentlemen who are specially 
interested may have an opportunity for 
fully preparing themselves for any par- 
ticular Vote. We propose to take the 
Seotch Estimates on Tuesday and on 
Wednesday next, if it should be neces- 
sary to continue them on Wednesday. 
It is necessary we should obtain a Vote 
or Votes for the Navy on Thursday ; and 
we propose, therefore, to proceed with 
the Navy Estimates on Thursday, be- 
ginning with Vote VIII. On Friday 
morning we propose to take the Army 
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Estimates ; and on Saturday to conclude 
the Navy and Army Estimates, if they 
should not have been concluded on the 
Friday. On Monday in the following 
week—that is, the 17th—we propose to 
take Class V. of the Civil Service Esti- 


mates, and on Tuesday the 18th the 


Revenue Estimates. I think it is de- 
sirable I should make this statement to 
the House, in order that hon. Members 
may know beforehand the order in which 
the Votes shall come on; and I may 
once more appeal to the House to give 
such assistance as may be necessary to 
enable us to complete the Business of the 
House before necessary holidays are 
taken. I have now added 10 days to 
the 32 already occupied in Supply; and 
when it is understood that these Esti- 
mates will again have to be considered 
within the next three or four months, 
hon. Members will see that they will 
have a speedy opportunity of again 
raising any question in which they may 
be interested ; and I trust they will con- 
cur with those who desire to give fair 
but not excessive consideration to the 
questions raised in endeavouring to 
bring the Business of the country to a 
conclusion. 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT (Derby): 
What sort of a Sitting is it to be to- 
morrow? Is it to be like a Wednesday 
Sitting? And what is the arrangement 
with regard to the debate on the Sale of 
Intoxicating Liquors on Sunday Bill ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I understood 
that the hon. Member for South Shields 
(Mr. J. C. Stevenson) accepted the pro- 
posal I made—that we should have an 
Evening Sitting on Friday the 14th for 
the consideration of the Sale of Intoxi- 
cating Liquors on Sunday Bill; and with 
regard to to-morrow, it will be like a 
Wednesday Sitting. It is for the con- 
venience of the House that the Sitting 
should not be unduly protracted; and I 
hope that that which is for the con- 
venience of the House will also be for 
the advantage of Business. 

Tue LORD MAYOR or DUBLIN 
(Mr. Sexton) (Belfast, W.) asked the 
right hon. Gentleman whether it was 
proposed to pass the Appropriation Bill 
before Christmas ; am , if so, when it 
would be introduced? He also wished 
to know whether they were to under- 
stand from the right hon. Gentleman’s 
references to next year’s Estimates that 
this was a pledge that those Estimates 
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would be introduced early in the Session 
and then proceeded with ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I have endea- 
voured to give the House every assurance 
which is in my power. It is the intention 
of the Government to ask the Hcuse to 
consider the Estimates at the earliest 
possible period next year. No one is 
more sensible than I am of the incon- 
venience of delaying them till the end 
of the year; and, undoubtedly, so far 
as it is possible for me to give a pledge 
to that effect, I give it without any re- 
servation whatever. The introduction 
of the Appropriation Bill must depend 
on the conclusion of Supply. It is just 
— according to the arrangements 

have foreshadowed, to pass the Ap- 
propriation Bill before Christmas. 

Mr. MARJORIBANKS (Berwick- 
shire): Will the right hon. Gentleman 
make a statement with regard to the 
Universities (Scotland) Bill ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I am afraid I 
cannot add to the statement I have 
already made. I have accepted the sug- 
gestion of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for South Edinburgh (Mr. 
Childers), that the Universities (Scot- 
land) Bill shall be discussed part passu 
with the Appropriation Bill. But it 
cannot be taken before that time. 

Mr. HUNTER (Aberdeen, N.): I 
wish to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
whether it is the case that he has re- 
ceived a Memorial signed by a number 
of Scottish Members strongly express- 
ing the opinion that it is inexpedient to 
awe with the Universities (Scotland) 

ill this Session ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: Yes, Sir; it is 
—- true that I have received a 

emorial to that effect. I have received 
a Memorial signed by 22 Scottish Mem- 
bers asking me to proceed with the Bill, 
and a Memorial signed by 21 Scottish 
Members asking me not to proceed 
with it. 

Mr. HUNTER: The right hon. 
Gentleman has reversed the numbers. 
There are 22 Members against, and 21 
for, proceeding with the Bill this Ses- 
sion. 


PARLIAMENT—THE ISSUE OF WRITS. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) 
asked the First Lord of the Treasury, 
Whether there was any precedent, 
having in view the fact of the late 
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period of the year in which the House 
was sitting, for a Writ for election being 
issued in December? The reason for 
his objection was that persons who 
would be eligible to vote on the lst of 
January next, and who were already on 
the register, would be debarred from 
exercising that privilege if the election 
were to take place now, and even those 
who now voted must have occupied their 
houses for two-and-a-half years—since 
July, 1886. No doubt, if Parliament 
were not sitting, the Writ would not be 
issued until the new electorate came into 
the possession of the franchise. 

Tae FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Sarrn) (Strand, Westminster): I have 
had no intimation from the hon. and 
learned Gentleman that he intended to 
ask me this Question, and I can only 
speak from the impression I have in my 
mind. I believe we have no alternative. 
TheStatute requires that the Writ should 
be issued as soon as the fact of the 
death is known and certified to the 
Speaker. It may be that the hon. 
and learned Gentleman is accurate 
in his statement as to the new voters. 
No doubt, if the House were not sit- 
ting the Speaker would issue the Writ 
in due course. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY gave Notice that 
when the Writ was moved for he should 
move that it was inexpedient to issue the 
Writ until the new electors were able to 
exercise the franchise. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE—THE IRISH 
ESTIMATES. 

Tae CHIEF SEORETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrovr) (Man- 
chester, E.): Perhaps it would be for 
the convenience of the House if, with 
regard to the statement made by the 
First Lord of the Treasury, I madea 
brief statement as to the Irish Estimates 
to-morrow and Monday. I shall be glad 
to have any suggestion from hon. Mem- 
bers opposite; but what I would sug- 
gest is that we should take first the 
Votes which have nothing to do with 
the more controversial aspects of the 
Irish Question. I would suggest that 
to-morrow we should take first Public 
Education and Land Commissions. 
After that, if we do not dispose of it to- 
day, we would on Monday take the Con- 
stabulary Vote and other Votes in their 
order. 
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EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY FOR INJURIES 
TO WORKMEN BILL. 


Mr. BROADHURST (Nottingham, 
W.) inquired at what time the First 
Lord of the Treasury would propose to 
report Progress on the Bill ? 

z FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H 
Suirn) (Strand, haisncngge yt said, 
looking at the importance of the Bill, 
the Government hoped that it would not 
be debated at any great length. He 
understood that the House desired that 
the measure should pass into law this 
Session. The Government would see 
how the debate proceeded, and would 
take such steps as they might deem ex- 
pedient after ascertaining the views and 
feelings of hon. Gentlemen on both 
sides. 

MOTION. 
—p—__ 
PARLIAMENT—NEW WRIT FOR 
MAIDSTONE. 


Tue SECRETARY to raz TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Axers-Dovctas) (Kent, 
St. Augustine’s), moved that a new Writ 
be issued in the room of the late Major 
Ross the Member for Maidstone. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N. 
said, he hoped what he had said woul 
commend itself to the House. He 
thought a distinct injustice would be 
done if the election took place on the 
old register. There had no less 
than 3,000 removals, so that, praetically, 
there would be this number of new 
voters in Janu It was so short a 

riod that he did not think there could 

e any objection; more especially as 
the new Member could not be expected 
to take his seat in the Autumn Session. 
He thought the proper course would be 
to move the Adjournment of the Debate ; 
but he preferred first to hear the answer 
of the right hon. Gentleman. 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Surrx) (Strand, Westminster): I have 
listened with great attention and respect 
to the remarks of the hon. and learned 
Member. It may be perfectly true that 
there is a number of persons who will 
be qualified to vote in January who are 
not now qualified or entitled to vote; 
but, on the other hand, there are per- 
sons now qualified to vote who will be 
disqualified in January. The hon. and 
learned Member asked the Government 





to exercise their discretionin the matter. 
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I think no worse thing could happen 
than that the Government should at any 
time exercise their discretion on a ques- 
tion of this kind. It is always a ques- 
tion of degree, for the hon. and learned 
Member who objects to the issue of the 
Writ on the 7th of December might ob- 


- | ject to it at the end of November or the 


end of October. The best plan is to ad- 
here to the plain direction of the Statute, 
and to follow the usage and practice of 
Parliament when an event which we 
deplore happens. There is no doubt 
that if this unfortunate death bad oo- 
curred in the Recess, the Speaker would 
have issued a Writ that would have 
brought about an election before the end 
of the year. Under all these circum- 
stances, I trust the hon. and learned 
Member will refrain from calling on us 
to exercise a power which it would be 
most undesirable we should exercise in 
the public interests intrusted to us. 

. T. P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland) asked, whether there was any 
precedent for issuing a new Writ before 
the late Member was buried ? 

Mr. AKERS-DOUGLAS said, the in- 
terment of the late Member had already 
taken place. The ordinary course had 
been followed in regard to the proposed 
issue of the Writ. He had given the 
usual notice to the Opposition Whip, 
who had made no objection to the action 
he was taking. ‘ 


Motion agreed to. 
ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—_9——_ 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY FOR INJURIES 
TO WORKMEN BILL.—{Bu1 145.] 
(Mr. Secretary Matthews, Mr. Attorney Generals 
Mr. Ritchie, Mr. Forwood.) 
CONSIDERATION. 

Order for Consideration, as amended 
by Standing Committee, read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be now considered.” 

Mr. BROADHURST (Nottingham, 
W.), in rising to move that the Bill be 
considered upon that day three months, 
said, he regretted the position he was 
compelled to occupy. His Motion on 
the of it appeared to be obstructive 
and directed against the whole scheme 
of the Bill. Those who were com- 
mitted to this Motion did not take up 
this extrome position of their own 
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accord. They had sought interviews 
with the Government to submit Amend- 
ments to Olause 3, and they had had 
reason to believe that their objections 
to it would be removed and the Bill 
passed; but as the Government had 
made no further statement as to Clause 
3 that hope was dispelled, and the only 
alternative left was to try to defeat the 
Bill. If the Amendments had been 
accepted, it would have removed nearly 
all the difficulties in their way, and 
would probably have enabled the Bill 
to be got through its present stage 
within a few hours; whereas, as matters 
stood, it was doubtful whether any 
other Business would be reached either 
that night or on the following day. The 
responsibility he was taking was, he 
was aware, a great one, but he took it 
without hesitation, as it was the direct 
outcome of long consideration on the 
part of the only Body that had the 
right to express a collective opinion on 
the subject—the organized trades whose 
members would be affected by it. They 
desired to see the Bill pass, but the 
Government rendered it impossible that 
it could pass with the support of the 
trades; and if it were passed as it stood 
they would immediately commence an 
agitation for another measure which 
should be more just and equitable to all 
the parties concerned. The opponents 
were willing that a clause should be 
inserted recognizing the insurances of 
the London and North-Western, the 
London and Brighton, and all Railway 
Companies and firms, only preventing 
new contracts after the Bill had become 
law. The Government gave great hope 
that they would accept the suggestions 
made to them; but r declined at the 
last moment when the trades had relaxed 
their efforts. It would have been better 
to put the Bill off till next year, by 
which time the Government might have 
relented and drafted an equitable Bill 
that would do justice all round. The 
subject had been under discussion ever 
since the passing of the Act of 1880, 
and there was a Select Committee upon 
it in 1886, This Bill was introduced 
before Whitsuntide, and, after a re- 
stricted discussion, was sent to the 
Standing Committee on Law, where the 
right hon. Gentleman the Home Secre- 
tary sat like a stone wall and paid 
little or no attention to anything that 
was advanced on behalf of the work- 
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men. The Bill had been kicked and 
cuffed from pillar to post till within a 
few duys of Christmas, and now, with a 
Parliamentary pistol held at their heads, 
they were asked to pass the Bill in one 
night—in order that the right hon. 
Gentleman the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury might proceed with the belated 
Estimates— or else take the responsibility 
of defeating the Bill. Well, they did 
accept the responsibility, for they were 
convinced that unless the Government 
accepted the suggestion that had been 
before them for the last week the 
working classes would a thousand 
times prefer to remain under the Act 
of 1880 for the present rather 
than commit their liberty for the 
future to such an ill-considered and 
partial measure. There were one or 
two improvements in the Act. One was 
the advance of the limit to £250; but 
that limit had no logical basis, and it 
would not be insisted upon in the case 
of any other class of the community. 
Then there were the clauses dealing 
with sub-contracts and the inclusion of 
seamen, and when he had mentioned 
these three points, he had referred to 
the only parts of the Bill which were of 
any advantage at all to the workmen. 
There were other portions of the measure 
which were directly disadvantageous 
compared with the Act of 1880, and 
they would rather sacrifice the ad- 
vantages than havethem with the clauses 
which they condemned. The workmen 
were not asking for a new law, or for 
any special favour. What they asked 
was that an exception in the law which 
excluded working people should no 
longer be allowed to exist, and that there 
should be one law for the employer and 
his workman and no special protection 
for either class. Why should not work- 
ing men be treated in the same way as 
their employers? They were of the 
same colour; they were not Hottentots 
or black men ; and there was no reason 
why they should be any longer ruled out 
of the law ofthe land. [An hon. Mem- 
BER: You are not. | e maintained 
that they were, by the doctrine of com- 
mon employment. If a workman by his 
negligence caused a person an injury, 
the employer was liable to pay compen- 
sation to the injured man; but if a work- 
ing man, five or 10 minutes after he had 
obtained employment, received a fatal 
injury through the negligence or inea- 
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acity of a fellow-workman, the next of- 
Fin ad no case whatever against the 
employer. There would be no case for 
compensation, because the workman had 
been, perhaps, for only 10 minutes in 
common employment. This, he sub- 
mitted, was not right or just. Lord 
Esher said in his evidence before a Com- 
mittee in 1877— 

“Tf you alter a whole law with regard to 
everybody, then I should say that nobody ought 
to be liable for anything but his own negligence 
or want of care or skill; but as long as you 
maintain the general law, I think that the 
general law ought to be applicable in regard to 
the liability of the master for injuries to his 
servants.” 

That was all the workmen wanted. They 
would be prepared to accept the law 
which was provided for other classes. 
Less than that they would not be satis- 
fied with. It had been stated that if 
Parliament altered the law in the way 
in which they had suggested, an em- 
ployer might be ruined by any great 
catastrophe at his works. He did not 
say that that might not be so; but 
what he did say was that the employer, 
if made liable for the effects of that 
catastrophe upon other people, should 
also be made liable for the injuries 
which it inflicted upon his workmen. 
In the Committee on the Bill he gave 
an instance of how the law worked. 
Within a niche of that House a work- 
man was injured for the rest of his life 
through the negligence or incapacity of 
afellow-workman. No recompense was 
made to that man, who was ruined for 
life, and his family were left to the ten- 
der mercies of the world, because the 
injury was inflicted by an incapable or 
careless workman whom he had pro- 
bably never seen before, and whose 
action he could not control. The Go- 
vernment had never listened to the 
working men’s case; and if they did 
them a good act in one part of the 
measure, they more than counterbal- 
anced it by the harm done them in some 
other part of the Bill. He asked the 
attention of the House to Clause 3, on 
which centred their main objection, and 
which had determined them to make a 
firm stand against the further progress 
of the measure. They had offered a 
perfectly honest and reasonable com- 
7 to the Government, who 
ad, however, rejected it at the 


instance of a mere handful of people 
—in fact, at the mere instance of 
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the London and North- Western Railway 
Company and half-a-dozen proprietors 
of large works who had interviewed the 
right hon. Gentleman. The title of the 
Bill was misleading, and he hoped that 
someone would move to amend it. It 
should be called an Insurance Bill, or a 
London and North-Western Railway 
Protection Bill, or by any other title ex- 
cept that of an Employers’ Liability Bill. 
The whole scheme was devised to relieve 
employers from that liability in regard 
to their workmen to which at Common 
Law they were subject in regard to every 
member of the community. Clause 3 
would destroy the value of every other 
partof the measure. It was an attempt 
to impose on the working people of this 
country the German system of compul- 
sory insurance. The right hon. Gentle- 
man was greatly enamoured of the Ger- 
man system, but he would tell him that 
they were not Germans; that they did 
not want the German system; and— 
what was more—they were not to be 
drilled or dragooned into that system. 
One of the objects of the measure was, 
no doubt, to strike at the root of trade 
unionism. The proposition had been 
made more than once during the last 30 
years to separate the benevclent fund 
from the trade purposes fund in their 
trade combination. It had been made 
there, in the Press, and on the platform. 
It had always failed. They saw what 
was the little game in connection with 
that 3rd clause and they intended to 
meetit. Trade unionism had in the past 
defeated Ministers as great as the right 
hon. Gentleman, and it would in the 
future defeat Ministers and Governments, 
if they struck one blow against itor made 
that insidious attempt to undermine the 
foundations of their trade associations. 
Clause 3 brought in operation the Secre- 
taries of State and the Board of Trade, 
who were to tell them when they were 
justly dealt with by their employers; 
but they thought they could manage 
those small affairs of theirs without 
assistance of that kind. They were of 
opinion that the Board of Trade and 
Secretaries of State especially, judging 
from recent experience, had quite as 
much as they could do to manage their 
own affairs successfully without under- 
taking to interfere with the affairs of 
organized Trade Societies. The whole 
of those Bodies, however much they 





might differ on any other subject, would 
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certainly unite on that question and do 
their utmost, if that proposal became law, 
to render it perfectly inoperative; and 
they would, as long as they were allowed, 
continue to oppose its progress in that 
House. Clause 3 of the Bill proposed 
to convert the whole adult male popula- 
tion of this country into domestic ser- 
vants; and if it were operative, working 
men would not be able to move hand or 
foot without the permission of their em- 
ployers. The workman who had invested 
10 or 15 years’ subscriptions in the fund 
of any particular firm of employers, and 
who was then too old to join any club or 
association, must remain under that firm 
on whatever conditions they might im- 
pose on him, otherwise he must leave 
and be for the rest of his days without 
any provision against sickness or old age. 
There were, besides, several limitations 
in the Bill to which he objected. In 
Clause 5 the workmen were limited to 
three months’ notice of action ; in Clause 
6 they were compelled to begin the action 
within six months; in Ciause 12 there was 
an allowance of 12 months’ grace in case 
of the death of the injured person, 
Why should there be those limitations ? 
They did not exist by the Common Law. 
He mage the House would sympathize 
with the claims of the workmen, and 
that they would have the aid of hon. 
and learned Gentlemen on his own side 
of the House, in order to see whether 
they were right or not, and to give them 
some guidance in the legal questions 
which would arise in the later stages of 
the Bill. Then Clause 9 proposed a 
limit of £250 as compensation to all 
workmen in case of fatal injury or death; 
but why should there be this limitation ? 
He objected to any limit whatever, and 
he hoped hon. Members would sustain 
himin that objection. Clause 12, again, 
limited the present Common Law right 
of workmen. It gave them the oppor- 
tunity of going into a County Court 
under certain conditions, the first being 
that they should proceed under the re- 
strictive rules laid down by this Bill. 
He certainly took serious objection to 
that limitation, and would ask the 
opinion of the House on the matter. 
Clause 13 related to seamen, and he 
understood that if any objection was 
made to it the Government were disposed 
to lighten the Bill by withdrawing the 
clause altogether. But their objection 
to the clause was on the ground that it 
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was so limited in extent and so safe- 
guarded as to leave seamen without pro- 
tection or compensation on the part of 
the shipowner. The clause stated that 
the seaman was to be entitled to com- 
pensation provided the accident occurred 
‘when the ship last proceeded to sea 
from a port in the United Kingdom.” 
But if an accident was caused to a sea- 
man through lack of gear or defective 
repairs on the part of the owner or his 
agent when the ship was coming back 
to the United en why was the 
seaman not as much entitled to com- 
pensation as when leaving the United 
Kingdom? This was one of the extra- 
ordinary anomalies which the right hon. 
Gentleman proposed to make law, and 
he should be glad to hear an explana- 
tion of it. While the Bill was before 
the Committee upstairs the right hon. 
Gentleman made no attempt to explain 
the point, and he hoped the right hon. 
Gentleman would agree to remove that 
pews of the clause in respect to which 

e had given Notice of Amendment on 
Report stage. This was a question in- 
volving the future weal or woe of the 
working people of the country, and he 
appealed earnestly to the House to dis- 
charge the Bill for the present Session. 
The Government could then reconsider 
the whole subject, and if they could not 
propose a better measure, then they 
ought to leave the question alone alto- 
gether, merely continuing for the present 
the Act of 1880 until such time as Par- 
liament had made up its mind to do 
justice to the working classes by ing 
a complete measure for their benefit. 
He appealed to the Government not to 
attempt to score a Parliamentary success 
at the expense of the welfare of the 
working people, to disregard the views 
of one Railway Company, and do an 
act of justice to the working classes by 
withdrawing this sham, misleading, 
mischievous Bill, than which a worse 
one. had never been presented to the 
House. The hon. Member concluded 
by moving that the Bill be considered 
that day three months. 

Mr. JOICEY (Durham, Chester-le- 
Street), in rising to second the Amend- 
ment, said, that although he could not 
speak for the labouring classes with the 
same authority as his hon. Friend (Mr. 
Broadhurst), yet he could speak as one 
who had been a large employer of 
labour for a long time, and as his num- 
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ber of employés at the present time was 
between 3,500 and 4,000, he thought he 
could _ with some degree of autho- 
rity. He had not been so fortunate as 
the hon. Member to be placed on the 
Committee which dealt with this ques- 
tion, nor was he fortunate enough to be 
called on to speak, although he tried 
several times to address the House on 
the second reading of the Bill, and, 
therefore, he thought he was entitled to 
say @ few words. He ed in the 
main with what had fallen from his 
hon. Friend. He thought that too much 
alarm was being felt and had been felt 
in regard to the effect of this measure. 
He remembered that when the 1880 Act 
was introduced there was quite a panic 
among the employers of labour, and he 
believed that one hon. Member who ad- 
dressed the House said he believed it 
would depreciate his property to the 
extent of 50 percent. All these prog- 
nostications had been proved to be fal- 
lacious. He had himself had only one 
case under the 1880 Act, and he thought 
his experience was pretty much the 
same as the experience of all employers 
of labour. - He, therefore, did not look 
with any degree of alarm upon extend- 
ing to some extent the provisions of 
the Act of 1880. He found, in going 
through his constituency, which was a 
constituency composed of working men 
engaged in industrial pursuits chiefly, 
that there was no question which created 
so much interest as the extension of the 
Act of 1880, and he confessed that, with 
regard to common employment, there 
was not so much to be said. What they 
did seem to think was that provision 
should be inserted in this extended Act 
to prevent employers and workmen con- 
tracting themselves out of it. He was 
in hopes that the negotiations which 
had been taking place between Her 
Majesty’s Government and the deputa- 
tions representing both the workmen 
and the employers would have tended 
to have removed the difficulty in the 
way of passing this Bill, and he must 
express his regret that the Government 
had not seen their way to strike out the 
3rd clause altogether. It was the 3rd 
clause to which his strongest opposition 
was directed, and it was the 3rd clause 
which induced him to second the Amend- 
ment of his hon. Friend. He believed 
that the working classes had the same 
dread of this contracting out of the Act 
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as they had in connection with losin 
their votes under the Ballot Act. In his 
part of the country the working men 
were so well organized that they could 
take care of themselves, and required 
no assistance from the Legislature; but 
there were many parts of the country 
where these organizations did not exist, 
and where the impression was that work- 
ing men were to some extent prevented 
from exercising their free will in 

to voting. He thought it would be 
better, where the difficulty existed, that 
there should be compulsion—that em- 
ployers should not be allowed to take 
advantage of their position to compel 
men to contract themselves out of the 
Act. The Legislature intended to give 
all working men the benefit of this Act, 
and he thought the employers had no 
right whatever to deprive men of a 
benefit which existed. He held that, 
on the whole, the measure which was 
before the House was a very moderate 
measure, and he was amazed that Her 
Majesty’s Government had not endea- 
voured to settle this question. There 
could, in his mind, be no settlement 
which contained such a olause as 
Clause 3, and in dealing with questions 
of this sort the aim of the Government 
should be to settle the question fairly 
and reasonably. He believed if the 
Government were to delete this 3rd 
clause it would take away a great deal 
of the opposition to this Bill, and it 
would be a settlement which would be 
considered fair and reasonable by the 
bulk of the working classes in this 
country. They heard that a deputation, 
which considered that it represented the 
working classes of this country, agreed 
to the insertion of a clause to enable 
such Companies as the London and 
North-Western Company, which had 
already an insurance fund which in 
their case took the place of compensa- 
tion to be given under this Act, to be 
exempted from its operation. He failed 
to see on what grounds the Government 
had not endeavoured to come to terms 
with them on the subject. He believed 
that when the matter came to be dealt 
with in the future, those who were now 
against the insertion of this clause would 
find that such a settlement would be a 
much more reasonable and fair one for 
the working classes than the settlement 
which was contained in this Bill. He 
hoped, therefore, that Her Majesty’s 
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Government, in order to save the time 
of the House, and in order to get this 
measure into law this Session, 
would intimate to the House their wil- 
lingness to give this concession and to 
strike out the 3rd clause. In his own 
district they had miners’ relief funds, 
and to these funds the bulk of the coal- 
owners contributed something like 20 
per cent upon what was contributed by 
the working men of the district. He 
regretted to say that since the Act of 
1880 was passed some of the owners 
had withdrawn their contributions, not- 
withstanding that their loss under the 
Act must be very much less in some 
cases than their contributions used to 
be when they gave 20 per cent. But, 
in spite of these losses, he thought the 
working men of his district were as 
strong as ever they were in their oppo- 
sition to contracting out of the Act. He 
hoped, therefore, the Government would 
agree to what he believed to be the de- 
sire of the bulk of the working classes. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word “now,” in order to add the 
words “ this day three months.” —( Mr. 
Broadhurst.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
said, he felt very much the responsi- 
bility which rested upon him for the 
course he was about to take, because it 
would put him in conflict with nearly 
every allegation of fact and of principle 
that had fallen from the hon. Member 
for West Nottingham (Mr. Broadhurst), 
and also in conflict, he was afraid, 
with one or two other hon. Members 
whose opinion he valued very much. 
But he could not regard which was 
the Party in power in introducing 
this or any other Bill. Each Bill must 
be dealt with on its actual merits. 
He had heard this {Bill described as 
‘‘a sham, misleading, mischievous— 
a worse Bill was never introduced 
into this House.” [{Mr. Broapnurst : 
Hear, hear!} He should be sorry 
if that were true, for he was one of 
those who were responsible for every 
suggestion adopted by the Government 
in this Bill, save one, which he would 
explain presently. The whole Bill, ex- 
cept so far as it was in the Act of 1880, 
was the result of the Report of a Select 


Committee made in 1886, on which | 
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Committee there were 18 Members—11 
Liberals and 7 Conservatives. As the 
hon. Member for West Nottingham read 
the Report two years ago, he might 
have given them the advantage of his 
criticisms at a time when they might 
have prevented the Government from 
being misled. However, they did not 
obtain the assistance which he, in 
writing, sought from the hon. Member, 
who rightly ae claimed to repre- 
sent the organized trades, from whom 
the Select Committee might have ex- 

ected, at least, the fullest information. 

he Committee did the best they could. 
They receive: great assistance from 
Gentlemen representing the mining con- 
stituencies, and they also had assistance 
from one great Trade Union. But they 
were left to form their judgment with. 
out any help from the hon. Member, 
although it was asked for more than 
once in writing. If the Committee had 
led the Government into erring, it was 
much to be regretted that those who 
represented the only authorized organi- 
zation in this country did not at their 
great Trade Congresses put the facts in 
regard to this measure accurately before 
them and give the Committee the benefit 
of their experience. It was true that 
the hon. Member spoke with authority, 
but it was authority given on a state- 
ment of facts which utterly misled the 
Congress as to the nature of the Bill. 
He wished to say a word or two with 
reference to the intimation of the hon. 
Member for West Nottingham—that 
if the Government had accepted cer- 
tain proposals there would have been 
no need for the opposition that even- 
ing. He held in his hand the print 
of the Amendment which the hon. 
Gentleman referred to as having ten- 
dered as a compromise. Would the 
House believe that that would have left 
everybody to be forced to contract out 
till May 1 without any kind of remedy, 
would have left the worst evils upon 
those who could bear them the least, 
and would have been a very fiction of a 
compromise if the Government had 
thought right to accept it? He should 
have regarded that compromise with 
great regret. He should have regarded 
itasan unfortunate concession, exceed- 
ingly mischievous to the men, and 
only useful to the worst class of em- 
ployers. He must address them at 
some length, as the Chairman of the 
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Select Committee, Sir Thomas (now Lord) 
Brassey could not speak in that House, 
and as the bulk of the work of settling 
the Bill fell upon the shoulders of the 
Chairman and himself. It was a little 
grievous to him to hear, after the lapse of 
two years, insinuations made against the 
Government which he must either pa- 
tiently listen to in silence, leaving the 
Government to be accused of treachery 
to the working men because they adopted 
what he moved and carried in the Com- 
mittee, or else he must speak against 
men with whom he would prefer to work. 
He would take the straightforward 
course, believing that that would, in the 
long run, be the best. He was not quite 
sure that the hon. Member for West 
Nottingham accurately represented the 
feeling of the working men of England 
in reference to this matter. He had 
spoken on the Bill, on the Amendment, 
and on the speeches of the hon. Member 
for West Nottingham in 20 large centres 
of population, and he had seen no sign 
of support given to the special views of 
the hon. Member; but he had found 
overwhelming support given to the claim 
that the House should do nothing to 
destroy associations of thrift which, im- 
perfect though they were, and capable 
of improvement, had done vast good. 
He desired to be perfectly fair, and 
although he was afraid that the skilled 
lawyers who had framed agreements 
between masters and men had some- 
times turned the arrangement more 
against the men than they should have 
done, yet, on the whole, these arrange- 
ments had conferred a benefit far exceed- 
ing any trumpery relief the men might 
otherwise have received by means of 
actions at law. It was not true 
that the vast majority of the people 
looked on this Bill as an insidious 
attempt by the present Government to 
bring the German or any other system 
into this country. He had taken pains 
to explain over and over again what the 
hon. Member for West Nottingham 
never even told the Congress, how much 
of this Bill was due to the Report of the 
Committee, and how little to the Govern- 
ment. He had no special liking for the 
Government, but he had tried to be fair 
tothem. He had said this was not a 


Conservative measure; it was a measure 

peaeety initiated and drafted long 
efore the 

into Office. 


resent Government came 
ut he had also said that so 
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long as Party strife wasintroduced into the 
whole discussion of our social reforms no 
real progress would be made at all. The 
hon. Member for West Nottingham had 
declared that he and his Colleagues 
would have abandoned all opposition to 
the Bill if their proposal had been ac- 
cepted by the Government. The hon. 
Member who had seconded him (Mr. 
Joicey), probably not having seen the 
proposal, spoke of the Bill as a proposal 
to safeguard the London and North- 
Western Railway, and appealed to the 
Government to drop Clause 3. The Bill 
had been spoken of as a Bill for the pro- 
tection of the London and North- Western 
Railway. Now, he liked that Railway 
Company even less than he liked the 
Government, as they had always tried 
to prevent his election; but he never 
allowed his private judgment of persons 
to govern his opinions. He said this 
statement was not true. There were 
numerous thrift associations all over 
the country, and if the Government left 
out Clause 3 entirely, the London and 
North- Western Railway Company would 
be in the same position as now. Clause 3 
did not help them. Clause 3 might put 
difficulties in their way and compel them 
to submit for judgment the contract 
they made with their men. At present 
they were all-powerful and made what 
contract they pleased. If Clause 3 were 
left out, they might continue to do so, 
and Clause 3 gave no help to the power- 
ful organizations which existed. There 
were a number of small ones which were 
affected, with which he would presently 
deal. There was another part of 
the Amendment proposed by the hon. 
Member for West Nottingham, and 
which would have bought off his 
opposition—that was, that this Act 
was to come into force on the Ist 
of May next year, so that between 
now and then the compulsion of which 
the Committee had evidence, and which 
they wanted to prevent, would have 
been unaffected by the proposal of the 
hon. Member for West Nottingham, 
which would have benefited no one 
except the worst employers—he meant 
the class of employers of whom one 
gave evidence before the Committee, 
and who thought it was valuable consi- 
deration enough for a man to contract 
himself out of the Act, that the employer 
should give him work at all, and 
who said that if the man did not 
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accept he might go away and starve. He 
believed this evidence affected the em- 
ployers on the Committee as much as 
they did himself, and promoted the 
recommendation which was now embo- 
died in the Bill. He would remind the 
House that the Committee had two Bills 
before them. In that which bore the 
name of the hon. Member for West 
Nottingham, there was no proposal to 
abolish the doctrine of common employ- 
ment. He was not in favour of that 
doctrine; but it was a doctrine which 
the Liberal Government in 1880 found 
to involve too many interests for them 
to propose to repeal it. But they modi- 
fied it, and gave a little, not being able 
to give all. He did not think the doc- 
trine was a good doctrine; but it was 
not a question of what he thought, but of 
what was possible. The present Bill went 
a little further than the Act of 1880, and 
that was its only merit. Prior to 1880, 
when injury was suffered by a workman 
from the negligence of another in a 
common employment, no right of action 
accrued. The Act of 1880 made excep- 
tions to this doctrine. The Bill which 
the House was asked to pass, and 
which he hoped they would pass, 
went further on behalf of the working 
man in extending those exceptions. 
He knew it was difficult for the Govern- 
ment to pass any opposed measure; but 
he could promise them his support and 
the gratitude of the working classes if 
they did passit. He had never been a 
member of a Trade Union, because he 
knew no trade; but he always felt that 
the more labour was organized the 
better it was for the workman, and he 
had earnestly advocated the extension of 
Trades Unions. His recommendations to 
the Committee were most certainly not 
made with the object of destroying Trade 
Unions. As the hon. Member did not 
propose—in 1886, when he was asso- 
ciated with the Government and brought 
in a Bill—to abolish the doctrine of 
common employment ; he could not have 
then found out that it was mischievous 
and wicked not to repeal that doctrine. 
The hon. Member did not then even 
ropose to touch the London and North- 
estern Railway. The hon. Member 
should judge what was best for those 
whom he represented, irrespectively of 
what Party might happen to be in 
power ; and for the hon. Member to say 
that the Bill was the worst Bill ever 
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ted to Parliament was a form of 
words which recoiled on the person who 
used it, as an expression oo for 
the purpose of influencing those who 
had not read the Bill. The Government 
had been asked to adjourn the Bill till 
next year. Now, these matters had 
been before the Trades Unions sinee 
1886, and the question might have been 
brought forward in 1887 or 1888 in the 
way desired by the hon. Member for 
West Nottingham. The Committee had 
modified, as far as they could, the doe- 
trine of common employment, not in the 
interest of employer or employed, but 
in the interest of the industries of this 
country. Nothing but harm was done 
by those who, pretending to speak on 
behalf of the workmen, tried to set the 
employed against the employer. There 
was, therefore, no ground for the hasty 
condemnation of the Bill, which had been 
wane tee in a single sentence by the 
on.Member. Hedid not profess to quite 
understand that part of the Bill which 
dealt with seamen, and it was to be re- 
gretted that more evidence in regard to 
this branch of the subject was not 
brought before the Committee, but he 
had been assured by representatives of 
the seamen that though the Bill was 
not all that they wanted, yet that it did 
something for them which they were 
glad to get. He could not agree with 
the ridiculous description of this part of 
the Bill which the hon. Member for 
West Nottingham had given to the 
House, and which could only be excused 
on the supposition that he had not read 
it. With regard to that part of the 
Bill which allowed employers to contract 
themselves out of the Act under certain 
conditions, he admitted that there 
were grave objections to referring 
matters of this kind to a Government 
Department. The evidence before the 
Committee, however, showed that men 
were sometimes unfairly compelled to 
contract themselves out of the Act, and 
the Committee were agreed that this 
ought to be prevented. But it was very 
difficult when one escaped from econo- 
mics to make legal backbones for some 
men. The Committee came to the con- 
clusion that it would be of advantage to 
allow men and masters under certain 
conditions to contract themselves out of 
the Act. He was sorry to find the hon. 
Member for West "Nottingham, who 
complained so bitterly of the right hon. 
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Gentleman the Home Secretary laughing 
at him, should think that his (Mr. 
Bradlaugh’s) poor speech was only 
worthy the same rebuke. 

Mr. BROADHURST: I beg pardon. 
I can assure the hon. Gentleman that I 
was not laughing at all. On the con- 
trary, I was on the point of going to 


sleep. 

Mz. BRADLAUGH said, no doubt 
each sentence of that interjected clause 
was equally true; but he was sur- 
prised to hear that the hon. Gentleman 
should think of going to sleep while 
this matter, in which he assumed to be 
so deeply interested, was under dis- 
cussion. The Committee upon exami- 
nation found that in a very small per- 
centage of cases of injuries sustained by 
workmen had they any legal remedy 
against their employers—the percentage 
being fixed at about two per cent. The 
Committee therefore thought that if the 
workmen could be protected against all 
accidents of every kind—or, in other 
words, entitled to compensation in every 
ease of accident, whether or not he was 
entitled to legal remedy—he would be 
placed in a much better position than 
under this or any other Act of Parliament. 
The Committee therefore considered that 
employers and employed might be al- 
lowed to contract themselves out of the 
Act where this insurance against all ac. 
cidents was secured to the employés. 
This was the provision contained in the 
Bill. The hon. Member for West Not- 
tingham seemed to think that an em- 
ployer ought under no circumstances to 
be allowed to insure against accidents 
to his workmen. But why not? All 
men were allowed to insure against 
accidents to themselves, and there was 
no foundation, as was shown by the 
evidence given before the Committee, 
for the assertion that the system of in- 
surance was caleulated to make em- 
ployers more careless. At the Brad- 
ford Trades Congress, in the presence 
and hearing of the hon. Member for 
West Nottingham—unless, too, he was 
then asleep—it was ‘objected that an 
employer ought no more to be allowed 
to insure against accidents than was the 
speaker aguinst breaking windows. But 
the Trades Congress should have been 
told by the hon. Member that everyone 
can insure against broken windows even 
negligently broken so long as the damage 
is not wilful, against fire so long as the 
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burning is not arson, against accident to 
person even resulting from that person’s 
carelesssness. To legislate against in- 
surance by employers was to legislate 
exceptionally to the injury of manufac- 
ture. He agreed that the reference to 
the Home Secretary or the Board of 
Trade to examine and certify on the 
fairness of contracts was objectionable 
if it could be avoided. The less the 
individual was compelled to actual con- 
tact with the Government the better. 
The recommendation of the Committee 
was that the fairness of the insurance 
scheme should be referred toa ‘‘ compe- 
tent authority.’’ Where were the Govern- 
ment to find this competent authority if 
not at the Home Office or the Board 
of Trade? No doubt, if there were 
Boards of Conciliation throughout the 
country, they might be competent tri- 
bunals, but, unfortunately, there were 
few such boards, and he regretted 
to say such speeches as they had 
heard that evening from the hon. Mem- 
ber for West Nottingham were not cal- 
culated to lead to their establishment. 
If this matter of the fairness of the 
insurance scheme was not referred to 
a Government Department, or to some 
other ‘‘competent authority,” it would 
have to be referred to the Courts for de- 
cision in each case by Judge and jury, 
with consequent costs to attorneys. 
This could scarcely be the object of the 
hon. Member, for at the Congress, 
where he wielded such influence, a re- 
solution was passed that solicitors should 
only get the fees allowed by the other 
side. Ifthis was not to be left to the 
expensive tribunal of a Judge and jury, 
the only alternative seemed to be a Go- 
vernment Department, as the Bill pro- 
posed. With regard to the limit of time 
within which notice of action must be 
given, he thought that if any notice of 
injury was insisted on, three months 
in ordinary cases was very reasonable. 
In the Act carried in 1880 by the 
Liberal Government the limit was fixed 
at six weeks. In the present Bill 
this was extended to three months, 
with the additional provision that the 
Mourt might dispense entirely with 
notice where the Court considered that 
the justice of the case required it. With 
regard to damages, he did not think that 
there should be any limit at all, other 
than the judgment of the jury; but in 
the Act of 1880 the damages were much 
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more limited than in the Bill before the 
House. There the limit was to three 
years’ estimated earnings; but in cases 
of apprentices this had operated harshly, 
and the present Bill extended it to the 
three years’ estimate or £250, whichever 
should be larger. On other points as to 
superintendence, the Bill extended the 
Act of 1880 in favour of the work- 
man, At any rate, the present Bill 
eould not be described as the worst and 
the most mischievous ever introduced, 
because it was a considerable advance 
on previous legislation. Upon one point 
he hoped the Government would give 
way. It would be unfortunate to give 
even the semblance of an excuse for the 
statement that an injustice had been 
done to a class. He believed that in 
Clause 12 the right hon. Gentleman the 
Home Secretary had intended to do what 
the evidence showed was done in Scot- 
land—namely, enabling the workmen, 
when it was doubtful whether their 
right was a Common Law right or a 
statutory right, to include both in one 
statement of claim—a thing which could 
not be done according to the practice of 
the English Courts. He should be glad 
for this to be done, and he hoped the 
Government would take out the words 
in Clause 12 ‘‘ and shall not be brought 
otherwise.” It was not right, under 
cover of doing right to a man, to take 
away the Common Law right that he 
already possessed. He would not press 
this, because he hoped that the Govern- 
ment would accept the point, and that 
the House would be with him upon it. 
He appealed to the Government not to 
allow the Bill to be dropped in behalf 
of the hundreds of thousands of men 
whom he had addressed during the last 
three or four months. He asked them 
not to ruin the arrangements which em- 
ployers and workmen together were 
ready to make. Olause 3 had over- 
whelming troubles connected with it for 
any Government which had to decide 
whether the contracts were fair or not. 
But if Clause 3 were dropped every em- 
ployer might contract out of the Bill. 
The hon. Member for the Chester-le- 
Street Division of Durham (Mr. Joicey) 
had called the Bill ‘“‘A London and 
North-Western Protection Bill.” The 
hon. Gentleman would no doubt be as- 
tonished to hear that he had over and 
over again received during the last three 
months from workmen not under the in- 
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fluence of their employers objections to 
the London and North-Western and the 
Lancashire and Yorkshire schemes, 
which he had urged them to put before 
the Board of Trade when the time came, 
and who could know when the time 
would come if the Bill before the House 
were dropped ? 

Mr. JOICEY said, that the whole of 
his argument had been against em- 
ployers contracting out of the Bill. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH said, he wished 
to point out that if the clause were 
allowed to stand so as to prohibit em- 
ployers contracting out at all, the result 
would be that all the workmen’s insur- 
ance associations would be destroyed. 
In 1886 the hon. Member for West Not- 
tingham actually proposed to legalize 
such contracts out of the Act as then 
existed. The measure was not perfect, 
but it was an attempt in the right direc- 
tion. 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHe HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Martruews) (Birmingham, E.): It is 
true that the hon. Member for West 
Nottingham (Mr. Broadhurst) does not 
in his speech represent the working 
classes. It would be lamentable to think 
that any real lepresentative of the 
working classes should, for the sake of 
denouncing the Government to which he 
is opposed, take upon himself the re- 
sponsibility of rejecting a measure 
which, by the admission of all those who 
have taken the trouble to understand it, 
confers at least some advantage on the 
working classes beyond that which they 
possess at present. The hon. Member 
has thought fit to empty all the vials of 
his invective upon our heads and upon 
the Bill. But he forgets, or is pleased 
to forget, that the Bill, as the hon. 
Member for Northampton (Mr. Brad- 
laugh) has pointed out, is nothing but a 
transcript of the Report of the Com- 
mittee which sat in 1886. It is an en- 
deavour faithfully to translate into legis- 
lative language the proposals — not 
always very explicit and clear—that 
proceeded from that Committee. Who 
are responsible for the appointment of 
that Committee? The Government of 
which the hon. Member was himself a 
Member—and it was composed mainly 
of his political friends and of those who 
largely represented labour. That Com- 
mittee has certainly not lacked industry 
or interest; they have collected a vast 
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uantity of evidence, and have issued a 
Report which was undoubtedly a valu- 
able document. I told the House when 
I introduced the Bill that its object was 
to give effect to the recommendations of 
the Committee. If the hon. Member 
had wished to treat the Government 
with the common good faith due even to 
opponents, he should have elected to say 
whether we fulfilled our pledge or not 
before he denounced us. He says that 
the Bill is a sham and misleading. 
What is “‘ sham and misleading ” about 
the matter is that warmth of interest 
for the working classes the hon. Mem- 
ber is supposed to represent which leads 
the hon. Gentleman to delay and defeat 
the Bill if he can. 

Mr. BROADHURST: I do not know, 
Mr. Speaker, whether it be in Order for 
an hon. Member to accuse another of 
taking a ‘‘sham and misleading” in- 
terest in the working classes. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I consider the 
language of the Member was most vio- 
lent. I am quoting his own words. He 
charged me with introducing a “sham 
and misleading measure.” What I am 
telling him is that his opposition is 
“sham and misleading.” told the 
House there was scarcely a just clause 
in the Bill, and that it was the worst 
and most mischievous measure that has 
ever been introduced to the House. That 
was the language which the hon. Mem- 
ber, in order to damage political oppo- 
nents, had thought fit to apply to a Bill 
drawn on the lines of the Sommittes’s 
recommendations. The hon. Member 
has raised a number of radical objec- 
tions to the Bill. Well, just let me test 
the value of those objections. He says 
that the limitation of the amount that 
can be got in the County Court in con- 
sequence of an injury, apart from his 
objection to Clause 3, would justify him 
in rejecting the measure. The hon. 
Member admitted that he has within the 
last few days made to the Government 
proposals which, if they had been ac- 
cepted, would have wiped out every one 
of his objections, and that he would be 
prepared to accept the Bill. 

rn. BROADHURST : I never said so. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: The hon. Mem- 
ber told the House that if the Govern- 
ment had only accepted those reasonable 
and legitimate Amendments, further 
discussion on the Bill would have been 


stopped. 





Mr. BROADHURST: What I said 
was that if the Amendment of Clause 3 
hed been accepted, the House could have 
gone into Committee or Report on the 

ill, and have disposed of the other 
questions in three or four hours. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: The hon. Mem- 
ber said that the other objections to the 
Bill would have disappeared and would 
not have been insisted on. It was per- 
fectly true that the hon. Member, as re- 
— an organization of which I 

esire to speak with all ible re- © 
spect, laid certain pro s before the 
Government, and the Government have 
done their best to put them into the 
shape which best expressed their sense, 
and the Government have given the 
fullest consideration to those Amend- 
ments. He (Mr. Matthews) had no 
feeling in fathering this Bill beyond 
the desire to carry a measure which 
might be useful to the class for whom 
it was intended. He should have been 
glad to carry it, but when they came to 
consider the Amendment of the hon. 
Member, the Government felt it impos- 
sible to accept it, even for the sake of 
carrying the Bill without further discus- 
sion. What was this “ reasonable pro- 
osal”’ of the hon. Member that would 
ave made all things easy? It was 
that there should be a sort of free time 
till the 1st of May, or whatever date 
was fixed for the Act coming into force, 
perms | which free time any contract upon 
valuable consideration might be made 
between an employer and his workman, 
and once so made, that contract should 
continue for all time, binding not only 
present but future workmen under it 
for all time. Was that a London and 
North-Western clause or not ? The hon. 
Member told this House that that was 
the consideration on which he was will- 
ing to accept Clause 3 and all the other 
objectionable features of this Bill. Why, 
the hon. Member’s proposal, as com- 
pared with Clause 3, was mischievous 
and dangerous to workmen in the 
highest degree. 
rn. BROADHURST: Mr. Speaker 
—[ Cries of “ Order.” |— 
rk. MATTHEWS: No, I will not 
give way again; and I must ask the 
hon. Gentleman not to interrupt. I did 
not interrupt the hon. Member. I begin 
to think the hon. Member never really 
understood Clause 3. That clause pro- 


hibits an employer for all time from con- 
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tracting out of the Act unless he confers 
on his workmen a benefit equal to that 
which the workmen could get under the 
Act. Theclause specifies the quality of 
the only contract of exemption which it 
permits to be made by which an em- 
ployer can get rid of his liability under 
the Act, by which protection is afforded 
against every accident to the workmen, 
and by which the benefit derived is as 
great as any the workmen can get from 
the Act itself. But the hon. Member 
has actually the courage to assert that 
that is so odious and detestable a thing 
that he preferred any contract whatever, 
although it did not secure the workmen, 
and gave them no benefit whatever, 
save “some” valuable consideration. 
The hon. Member prefers that, provided 
it is made before the Ist of May or the 
coming of the Act into operation. He 
is thus willing to create this absurdity 
and anomaly, that he would have had 
two classes of employers in the country, 
one the class who, before the commence- 
ment of the Act, had contracted with 
their workmen, excluding them from the 
benefit of the Act, and substituting 
‘some ”’ valuable consideration ; and 
another class who for all time would be 
prevented from contracting out of the 
Act on any terms whatever. Therefore, 
the hon. Member suggests an Amend- 
ment by which a monopoly will be 
created. Clause 3 is, at any rate, an 
honest attempt to deal with the recom- 
mendations of the Committee on which 
the hon. Member for Northampton has 
worked so ably and strenuously for the 
benefit of the workmen. The Amend- 
ment teems with absurdities and ano- 
malies so great that, anxious as the 
Government are to accept any terms that 
will lead to peace, they feel that they 
cannot accept it. As to Ulause 12, one 
of the great evils connected with legis- 
lation of this sort is that the greater 
part of the compensation which the 
workmen get goes into the pocket of the 
lawyer. If you give one right of action 
by Common Law and another by Statute, 
the result will be that double actions 
will be brought, and that, surely, 
would not be for the advantage of the 
workmen. I think that, as drafted, the 
provision that there shall be only one 
action will avoid the temptation to 
lawyers of bringing two actions, and 
render the workmen liable in double set 
of costs. Personally I would vote for 
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the retention of that provision, but Iam 
quite prepared to accept the decision of 
the House on that matter. I do not 
propose at this period of the debate to 
enter into details connected with the 
Bill. I only want, at the earliest pos- 
sible moment, to point out what the 
opposition of the hon. Member for Not- 
tingham comes to. The hon. Member 
was willing to forgive every one of the 
defects of the measure, provided the 
Government accept an Amendment 
which, on the face of it, is wholly irra- 
tional, and will lead to consequences 
perfectly absurd. 

Mr. FENWIOK (Northumberland, 
Wansbeck) said, it would be impertinent 
of him to attempt to follow the very 
eloquent address delivered by the hon. 
Member for Northampton (Mr. Brad- 
laugh); but there were one or two 
points in that speech which those who 
claimed directly to represent the in- 
terests of labour in the House could not 
pass over. His hon. Friend said that 
the opposition to this Bill was based 
upon the fact that it was introduced by 
the Party opposite, and that he, at 
least, was not disposed to give a vote 
contrary to his convictions, simply be- 
cause the measure was brought in by 
his political opponents. He (Mr. Fen- 
wick) thought fe might safely say, with- 
out fear of being charged with egotism, 
that he was prepared, equally with his 
hon. Friend, to act up to his convictions, 
and if he opposed this Bill—which he 
did—and pe the full responsibility 
which that opposition might bring, he 
claimed that he was as honest in his 
conviction, and that his vote against 
this Bill would be as honest as that 
which was promised to be given in sup- 
port of the Bill by his hon. Friend the 
junior Member for Northampton. Ho 
could not but regret the reference which 
his hon. Friend made to some of them 
who had long stood at the head of large 
labour organizations in the country, who 
had long been recognized as Trades Union 
leaders, and had been called upon from 
time to time to tender advice, often un- 
palatable, and advice that was rejected 
even by the men whom they proposed 
tolead. He could not but regret that 
his hon. Friend—to the great delight of 
the Party opposite—should so far go 
out of his way as to make the remarks 
he did. His hon. Friend said there 
were some of them who pretended to 
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speak for the workmen, but who only 
succeeded in setting workmen against 
their employers. His hon. Friend must 
have spoken in complete ignorance of 
circumstances that have taken place 
within the last 18 months or so, else he 
must have known that some of them, at 
least, had been placed in situations of 
exceeding difficulty and responsibility — 
that they felt it their duty to the men 
whom they served to give advice which 
was unpalatable to them, and when 
they were deliberately charged by the 
men with having more regard tc the in- 
terests of the employer than the interests 
of the workmen. He, for one, could 
not understand how the hon. Mem- 
ber should have found it necessary 
to make such a vicious insinuation 
against many of his hon. Friends 
and himself. The hon. Member ad- 
mitted that the insurance clause was 
bad ; that the doctrine of common em- 
ployment was bad; and that there were 
many important defects in the Bill; yet 
he said he should support the Bill and 
render the Government all the assistance 
he could. He expected just so much 
from his hon. Friend, and was not dis- 
appointed in the course he had thought 
fit to take that evening, because, when 
the Bill was before the Grand Com- 
mittee, there was scarcely an Amend- 
ment moved by those who represented 
the working classes which was not op- 
posed by the hon. Member for North- 
ampton. The hon. Member voted against 
the principle of contracting out of the 
Act in Lord Brassey’s Committee in 
1886, yet, in the Grand Committee on 
the Bill, he had voted in favour of the 
Government. He said that, if contract- 
ing out of the Act were prevented, in- 
justice would be done to the small 
societies which had grown up under the 
Act of 1880. But the effect of the 
Amendment which the hon. Member 
proposed in the Select Committee of 1886 
would have been precisely the same so 
far as those societies were concerned. The 
right hon. Gentleman the First Lord of 
the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) earlier 
in the evening said justly, that this 
was a very important measure, but he 
showed the importance which he at- 
tached to it by expressing the hope that 
it would oceupy very little of the time of 
the House. Surely the right hon. 
Gentleman had forgotten the scant time 
that was allowed for discussion on the 





second reading. It seemed to him, so 
far as the debate had gone, that the hon. 
Member for Northampton and the right 
hon. Gentleman the Home Secretary (Mr. 
Matthews) entirely missed the point of 
the opposition to the Bill. The opposi- 
tion which he and his Friends entertained 
towards the Bill was based principally 
on the third clause. Neither the hon. 
Member for Northampton nor the right 
hon. Gentleman the Home Secretary 
had given a single fact or figure to show 
what the effect of insurance outside the 
Act would be upon the life and limb of 
the working classes of the country. He 
(Mr. Fenwick) should not content him- 
self with any mere polemical or senti- 
mental opposition. He would submit to 
the House certain figures which were 
unassailable. They were taken from 
the Inspector’s Report of the branch of 
industry with which he was most fami- 
liar, and for which he might more es- 
pecially claim to speak. In his opposi- 
tion to this Bill he should not travel 
outside of any real and special know- 
ledge that he might have. Their oppo- 
sition to the insurance clause of the 
Bill was that an arrangement outside of 
the Law had the effect of weakening the 
security that was given to the workman 
in the industry in which he was em- 

loyed. His contention was, and always 
had been, that where they had an ar- 
rangement outside of the Law, there 
they lacked the care that was necessary 
for the proper conducting of the business 
—there they had invariably inefficient 
management and inferior security for 
the life and limb of the workman. He 
took the number of persons employed in 
coal,mines in the United Kingdom, and, 
from the Inspector’s Returns in the last 
four years, he found that the average of 
persons employed for every life lost 
throughout the United Kingdom wasone 
in every 520. But if they took those 
districts where an arrangement had been 
made between employers and employed, 
by which the provisions of the Act of 
1880 had been set aside, or if they took 
—which was the more fair way of put- 
ting it—those districts where the work- 
men had been compelled to set aside the 
provisions of the Act, there they found 
that the — was considerably 
greater. the Liverpool district, for 
example, which comprised the dis- 
trict of West Lancashire and North 
Wales, he found that the average 
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for the same period was one life lost. 


for every 455 persons employed. If 
they took the district of South Wales, 
where workmen in large numbers were 
compelled to contract out of the Act of 
1880, the proportion was still greater, 
being one life lost for every 333 persons 
employed, and last year’s Report showed 
a loss of one life in every 319; and to 
that significant fact the Inspector had 
called attention in his Report. He 
would take now the districts where there 
had been no contracting out of the Act, 
and where the employers had met the 
workmen fairly and honourably. He 
took, for example, the case of Yorkshire, 
and there he found that for the last 
four years there was one life lost for 
every 630 persons employed. In the 
North Riding of Yorkshire, in West- 
moreland, and South Durham the pro- 
portion was even more favourable to 
the workmen, for there there was only one 
life lost for every 706 persons employed. 
In his own alpha County of Nor- 
thumberland—they had only one death 


for every 770 persons employed. In! 


this county, let the House bear in mind, 
there had been no attempt on the part 
of the employers to coerce their work- 
men under the provisions of tie Act. 
All these figures he had quoted com- 
pletely demonstrated the principle for 
which he had been contending—namely, 
that workmen should not be permitted 
to make an arrangement with their em- 
oo outside of the Act. The hon. 

ember for Northampton complained 
that when information was sought from 
the hon. Member for West Nottingham 
no assistance could be obtained from 
him. But when the labour Representa- 
tives tried in the Grand Committee to 
get assistance from the hon. Member 
for Northampton, in relation tothe diffi- 
culties by which they found themselves 
beset on the question of contracting out 
of the Act, no assistance could be got 
from the hon. Member. They appealed, 
but in vain, for any assistance. He 
was prepared to take his full share of 
responsibility for the course he and his 
Friends were taking. Borrowing a 
phrase coined by the Party opposite, 
they refused to be any party to this 
conspiracy on the part of the Govern- 
ment with hon. Gentlemen who repre- 
sented the interests of employés to 
‘‘compel or induce” the workmen to 
accept an arrangement, proved as he had 
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shown by experience to be iujurious to 
their safety. It had been said again and 
again that the Government were persist- 
ing in this course in the interests of the 
London and North-Western Railway 
Company, and he thought the House 
had very great reason for coming to 
such aconclusion. First, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Home Secretary said, “ I 
will,” and then he said, ‘‘I will not,” 
and ultimately it ended ‘‘ I will not.” 

Mr. MATTHEWS: Will the hon. 
Gentleman be good enough to say when 
I said “I will”? 

Mr. FENWICK said, that if the 
right hon. Gentleman had only waited 
till he finished the point he would not 
have had any necessity to rise. The 
right hon. Gentleman received a Depu- 
tation from the organized trades of the 
country, who pointed out their objection 
to contracting out of the Act, and he 
left the distinct impression on their 
minds by his remarks, that their re- 
presentations should have a fair con- 
sideration by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. A few days later a Deputation, 
headed by the hon. Member for the 
Hexham Division of Northumberland 
(Mr. Mac Innes), and pretending to re- 
present the employés of the London and 
North-Western Railway Company, 
waited upon the right hon. Gentleman, 
and to them, without taking time for 
consideration or conference with his 
Colleagues, he declared that he would 
abide by the clause, and that he would 
use all his influence to carry it into 
effect. With regard to the constitution 
of that Deputation, he found it denied 
in The Ratiway Review that it was the 
outcome of any spontaneous action on 
the part of the men of the London and 
North-Western Railway Company ; but, 
on the contrary, it was appointed and 
arranged for by the Directors without 
the men being in any way consulted in 
the matter. The delegates of the in- 
surance societies, as was further stated, 
were summoned by the Company to 
meet at Euston Station, and were called 
upon by the Directors to vote in favour 
of a policy which had been already cut 
and dried for them. He (Mr. Fenwick) 
and his Friends opposed, and they 
should continue to oppose, this principle 
of assurance or arrangement outside 
the Act, because they considered it to 
be injurious to the highest interest of 
the workmen. They did not ask the 
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Government to give them any monetary 
consideration, They never sought an 
Employers’ Liability Bill for monetary 
gain, but to insure the greatest possible 
amount of immunity from suffering and 
death to the workman in the pursuit of 
his calling. The figures he had sub- 
mitted to the House clearly showed that 
where they permitted an arrangement 
outside the provisions of the Act the 
amount of risk and danger was directly 
increased, and it was because the ten- 
dency of such an arrangement was in 
that direction that he and hishon. Friends 
opposed, and should continue to oppose, 
the Bill so long as they had the faintest 
chance of ultimately defeating it. 

Mr. F. 8. POWELL (Wigan) said, 
he would not have spoken Sut for a 
reference to what had occurred in the 
Wigan district. In the statement the 
allegation was that in the disastrous 
strike of 1881 the employers forced the 
workpeople to contract themselves out 
of the Act. Mr. Hewlett, who was the 
manager of one of the largest collieries 
in the district and treasurer of the relief 
fund, gave a report to the Committee in 
1886, in which he stated that the ques- 
tion as to making arrangements out of 
the Act had wholly disappeared from 
the discussion before the strike ter- 
minated. The strike went on some time 
on the question of wages which was at 
issue during the continuance of that un- 
fortunate struggle. There was one good 
result of that struggle—the payment of 
wages weekly instead of fortnightly, 
which improved the condition of the 
arrangements finally made to the ad- 
vantage of the workpeople. One other 
remark. Where they had these societies 
and funds and the heavy loss of life, 
the reason was that where there was the 
greatest danger there was the greatest 
inducement to form these societies of a 
provident character. As they all knew, 
in the concerns of life, where there was 
the least danger, there was the least 
inducement to take precautions. The 
Central Permanent Relief Society had 
227,000 members, a revenue of £181,000, 
and an accumulated fund of £252,000. 
This arrangement was a voluntary and 
a beneficial arrangement, and it would 
be a great hardship, injury, and wrong 
to both employers and employed, with 
one rude shock, to do away with these 
associations. He desired a workman to 
have entire freedom to come and go, 
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and to make any arrangement he 
pleased, whether under the shelter of 
the Common Law or under such a Bill 
as that under discussion. That was a 
vital principle. In making these re- 
marks he certainly had the support of 
the working colliers. They wished every 
collier to have the liberty to take ad- 
vantage of the Act, or not to take 
advantage of the Act, according as he 
thought best for himself and the pros- 
perity of those who depended upon him 
for their daily bread. 

Mr. W. PRITCHARD - MORGAN 
(MerthyrTydvil) said, he had given some 
consideration to the questions between 
employers and employed, and he could 
not accept the arguments that had been 
urged in favour of contracting out of 
the Act. He apprehended that the Bill 
was intended for the express purpose of 
protecting and providing for the men 
and not for the masters; and, subject 
as the men naturally were to undue in- 
fluence when in want of work, they 
ought not to be permitted to renounce 
advantages which Parliament considered 
that they should enjoy. If this principle 
were extended, it might be argued that 
men should be allowed to contract them- 
selves out of other laws—the marriage 
laws for instance. Were the Bill to pass 
in its present form, it would become the 
general thing for a master or his agent 
to get men to sign a form contracting 
themselves out of the Act, and they, 
being the weaker Lge and in need of 
employment, would have no alternative 
but to consent. It was said that the 
men could enter into an insurance 
scheme; but this would really be a 
burden on the men. Whoever actually 
paid the premiums, these would ulti- 
mately come out of the pockets of the 
men, whose wages would be reduced to 
recoup the masters. Unless Clause 3 
were omitted, he, as an employer of 
labour, thought it would ke far better 
that this Bill should not be further 
proceeded with, as he did not consider 
it afforded sufficient protection to the 
men. 

Mr. DUGDALE ( Warwickshire, Nun- 
eaton) said, he did not rise to prolong 
the discussion, being quite willing to 
rest the case in favour of this Bill on 
the speech of the hon. Member for 
Northampton (Mr. Bradlaugh), which 
was full of logic and common sense 
but he desired to read a letter he had 
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received from a bond fide working man, 
strongly urging that the Bill ought to 
be passed with the power of contract- 
ing out retained. The letter was as 
follows :— 

** 26th November, 1888. 

“Dear Sir,—The employés of the London 
and North-Western Railway have an Insur- 
ance Society which provides them with a weekly 
allowance in cases of accident, or a sum in case 
of death by accident. The first class pay 3d. 
per week, in case of accident receive 21s. per 
week, and in case of death the widow or repre- 
sentative receives £100; the second class pay 
2d. per week, and in case of accident receive 
14s. per week, and in case of death the widow 
or representative £80. These sums are paid 
without any expense or trouble to the recipient, 
and the general part of the employés are satis- 
fied, and feel they cannot be better provided for 
by the Liability Act. 

** At a meeting held at Nuneaton Station to- 
day, a vote of 20 to 1 was passed in favour of 
our Society against the Liability Act. 

‘* We, the London and North-Western em- 
ployés, beg your support in maintaining a clause 
to be inserted in the Bill about to be brought 
before Parliament, to enable the above employés 
to stand contracted out of the Act and receive 
the benefits of the aforesaid Society, as a satis- 
factory settlement of any claim against any 
accident that may occur to any of the aforesaid 
employés. 

“Il am instructed by my fellow employés to 
ask your kind compliance with their wishes, to 
support the aforesaid clause being inserted in 
the Bill for their welfare and interest, and you 
will confer a favour on your humble servants, 
on behalf of whom, as chairman of the meeting, 

**T beg to remain, dear Sir, 
“ Yours faithfully, 
“ Ropert WILLIAMS, 
** Carriage Inspector, Nuneaton Station. 
“J. 8. Dugdale, Esq., M.P., 
Nuneaton Division.” 


He would only add that he hoped the 
House would do everything in their 
power to pass the Bill into law. 

Mr. DONALD ORAWFORD (Lanark, 
N.E.) said, his hon. Friend the Member for 
West Nottingham (Mr. Broadhurst) had 
been charged with making this Motion 
in a Party spirit, and for the purpose of 
stirring up class against class. He ex- 
tremely regretted that these imputations 
came first from their own side of the 
House. The hon. Member for North- 
ampton (Mr. Bradlaugh) had told them 
that he had no great love for the Tory 
Party; but he thought the hon. Mem- 
ber mizht have been better employed 
than in raising the cheers of the Tory 
Party by imputing utterly unfounded 
motives to those who sat on his own 
side of the House. The measure in its 
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present shape was opposed by those 
who were especially sent to that House 
to represent the views of working 
men; and he, bearing in mind equally 
the interests of employers and em- 
ployed, coincided in their views, and 
elt constrained to support the hon. 
Member for West Nottingham. He 
(Mr. Donald Crawford) was in favour 
in legislation of this kind of accepting 
almost any instalment, and if it was a 
real and substantial instalment, he would 
think twice before rejecting it, because 
he believed the clock did not often go 
back in politics, and that if they could 
gain an inch to-day they might gain a 
foot to-morrow. He was particularly 
tempted to take that view of the present 
Bill, because it contained a clause which 
the Committee were good enough to 
accept at his instance, reforming the 
procedure of these actions in Scotland, 
and enabling them to be tried by jury 
in the Sheriff Court. He believed that 
that benefit, which would be confined to 
Scotland, was the one good point in the 
Bill except the extension of the amount 
of liability from £150 to £250. Asa 
lawyer, he should like to put before the 
House the legal aspects of this question. 
The objections which had been stated to- 
night against the Bill were, first, the 
doctrine of common employment ; 
second, the maintenance of the system 
of insurance, contracting out of the Act 
in the third clause ; and, third, the pro- 
vision in the twelfth clause, which placed 
all actions by workmen against em- 
ployers under this Act, and consequently 
imported into every action the same limit 
of liability—namely, £250. It wasnota 
right principle that the master should 
be responsible for accidents to everybody 
else, but not to those persons who were 
in his employment, and who might very 
fairly be considered to be under his 
special care. It was the hardship of 
that principle that made any Employers’ 
Liability Bil necessary. It was an 
acknowledgment that that principle was 
not sound and did not work fairly that 
caused Parliament in 1880 to pass the 
Act of that year. The acknowledgment, 
however, ought to be not partially but 
fully made, and the workmen should be 
put upon the same footing as the general 
public, and the responsibility of the 
master ought to be equal as regarded 
both. The Act said that the master 
should be responsible for those he 
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placed in situations of superintendence, 
and he was to pay damages up to a cer- 
tain limit if the accident was caused b 
the negligence of these persons, althoug 
it were not his own negligence. Sec- 
tion 3 of this Bill said that they were 
not to contract out of the Act except in 
certain cases, and then came those pro- 
visions of insurance to which they ob- 
jected. Parliament had already said 
that the master had a certain responsi- 
bility to the employé. If that were so, 
why should the right of the employé 
be bartered away? Why should any 
arrangement be acknowledged which 
would deprive him of what was no more 
than his just position of right? This 
system of insurance established a sub- 
jection on the part of the servant to the 
master from which the former could not 
release himself. A man remained in a 
particular employment for, say, 30 
years. The master was practically the 
insurer, because he had to guarantee 
any failure on the part of any other in- 
surance that might be, consequently the 
master was the insurer; and the work- 
man, in the case he had supposed, had 
out of his savings been year after year 
paying a hard-earned sum for the pur- 
pose of his insurance. This placed him in 
the position of having to elect between 
complying with any terms which the 
master might make and losing all his 
money. If he left that master’s em- 
ployment he left behind him the savings 
of 30 years. That, he considered, was 
a most unfair position in which to 
place any workman. The third objec- 
tion they had tothe Bill was contained 
in the twelfth clause. The House would 
remember that the only reason that 
could be given for limiting the liability 
of the employer under the Act of 1880 
was that the thing done was not his fault. 
Ifthe accident had been the personal 
fault of the employers, of course there 
would have been no excuse. But this 
Bill dealt precisely with those classes of 
cases in which the fault was that of the 
master himself—cases in which the 
workman had an action against the 
master independently of the Act of 1880. 
It might be cases of malicious and 
criminal fault, and yet by putting these 
inthe same category as the other cases 
- ne papper into them limitation of 
iability. 

Tux SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Epwarp Ozarks) (Plymouth): There 





is no limitation in these cases. If the 
hon. Member will look at Section 9, he 
will find that the limitation is only with 
—— to compensation recoverable 
under this Act. The limit does not 
apply to compensation recoverable out- 
side the Act. 

Mr. DONALD CRAWFORD said, 
he was glad to hear that expression of 
opinion. But, with the greatest possible 
respect, he would ask that that should 
be made plainer in the Bill. These being 
the three objections to the Bill, they had 
to choose whether they would take such 
an instalment or wait for a more satis- 
factory arrangement. The argument of 
the Home Secretary was not entirely 
directed against the substance of these 
objections, but against the terms of the 
compromise which was proposed by, or 
with the approval of, his hon. Friend 
(Mr. Broadhurst). He ventured to say 
that was not a serious way of meeting 
their objections to the Bill. He knew 
nothing of the proposed compromise, and 
the only important effect of the offer of 
it appeared to him to be that it proved 
the eager desire of his hon. Friend and 
those who supported him on that side of 
the House to come to terms with the 
Government, and to avoid any appear- 
ance of factious opposition. What his 
hon. Friend said about the conduct 
of the Bill was but too true. He acknow- 
ledged that the Home Secretary had 
intended to approach the subject in no 
spirit of Party or class interest ; but he 
endorsed and repeated the charge of his 
hon. Friend, that no attempt was made 
by the Government to meet half-way 
those who were, in one capacity or 
another, entitled to speak on behalf of 
the working classes. No concession was 
made. He further charged this against 
the Government, that, whenever they 
pressed for concession, and adduced 
strong arguments in favour of it, after a 
short period of hesitation and vacilla- 
tion, the Home Secretary had always 
ended by throwing himself into the arms 
of two or three gentlemen who supported 
the interest of the employers alone. It 
was impossible to extract any concession 
from him. In his (Mr. Donald Craw- 
ford’s) opinion, that spirit of impartiality 
and even holding of the scales between 
interests was not successfully maintained 
throughout by the right hon. Gentleman. 
Therefore, while he very fully appre- 
ciated the gravity and responsibility of 
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opposing a Bill of this kind, which pro- 
fessed to confer substantial benefit upon 
the working classes, he felt that the ob- 
jections he had stated were so strong, 
and so impossible to get over, that he 
had no alternative but to vote with his 
hon. Friend. 

Mr. AINSLIE (Lancashire, N. Lons- 
dale) said, the hon. Member for West 
Nottingham seemed to be under the im- 
pression that the Select Committee of 
1886 arrived at its conclusions without 
sufficient investigation. He maintained, 
in opposition to this view, that anyone 
who read the evidence could not fail to 
arrive at a contrary opinion, and to see 
that the Committee devoted long and 
earnest attention to the consideration of 
many points. The Home Secretary had 
taken up the recommendations of that 
Committee, and he trusted that no con- 
sideration would induce the Government 
to consent to the withdrawal of a Bill 
which had occupied so much time in a 
Select Committee and in a Grand Com- 
mittee. He contended that no bias had 
been shown by the employers on that 
Committee against the claims urged in 
favour of the workmen. The object of 
their work was to arrive at a fair and 
equitable arrangement between employ- 
ers and employed. He could not see 
how the hon. Member for North-East 
Lanark (Mr. Donald Crawford) calcu- 
lated that with the third clause left in 
the Bill the sum of £100 for a fatal 
accident would be reduced to £2, because 
the percentage of accidents for which 
an employer was liable had been 
proved to be only two per cent of 
the accidents that happened. It was 
to such misleading statements, made 
without any foundation, but un- 
fortunately read and listened to by the 
unthinking public, that they were 
brought under the condemnation and 
lash of public opinion. Reference had 
been made to the deputation which 
waited on the Home Secretary the pre- 
vious day. He acknowledged that the 
opinions of the members of that depu- 
tation were somewhat divided as to what 
course should be adopted with reference 
to the proposal of the hon. Member for 
West Nottingham. The Government, 
however, had come to a decision in 

ment with his own view. He be- 
lieved that if the proposal of the hon. 
Member were adopted it would result 
in perpetuating the conflict on this ques- 
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tion throughout the country. If those 
who represented labour in that House 
would honestly meet the employers in an 
endeavour to settle this question, there 
need be no difficulty about it. He had 
no desire to contract himself out of the 
Act, and neither in his neighbourhood 
nor in the division he represeuted (Lons- 
dale) was there such a desire. But if 
there was a reasonable ground for 
founding a society to enable the em- 
ployed and employers to arrange for the 
benefit of the workmen he would sup- 
portit. He had very excellent authority 
for stating that there was a railway 
company running to London which did 
not contract out of the Act, and which 
boasted of saving money by that action. 
No proof was given before the Com- 
mittee that contracting out of the Act 
was injurious to the workmen, and he 
felt that the Home Secretary had done 
his best to meet the views expressed by 
that Committee. If they were to aban- 
don the whole Bill because Clause 3 was 
unpalatable to hon. Members opposite, 
what was the object of the work of the 
Select Committee, and what had been 
the use of the work which Parliament 
had done up to the present in respect to 
the measure? The whole of that labour 
would be lost. He would go so far as to 
say that if there had been a fault in the 
matter it had been that Parliament had 
already delayed too long to carry into 
effect the recommendations of the Select 
Committee. He did not think those who 
were opposing the measure were work- 
ing in the interests of those whom they 
professed to represent. They were work- 
ing in the interests of the Trades Unions, 
for whose existence they were becoming 
afraid. They knew Trades Unions were 
not altogether those free communities 
which they represented themselves to be. 
The employers would seek freedom for 
the men who were under the thumb of 
the Trade Unions, just as they desired 
themselves to be free from the action of 
those Trades Unions. 

Mr. COBB (Warwick, 8.E., Rugby), 
as the Representative of a constituency 
composed almost wholly of working 
men, wished to explain why he shoul 
have to vote, very reluctantly, against 
the Amendment. The object of the 
Amendment was not really to defeat the 
Bill, but to secure the striking out of 
one of the clauses. The hon. Member 
for West Nottingham (Mr. Broadhurst) 
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did not object to many points of the 
Bill, and his remarks were almost en- 
tirely confined to one portion of it. No 
one had a higher opinion than he had 
of Trade Unions, including the Plan of 
Campaign. Therefore, he in no way 
indorsed the opinions expressed by the 
last speaker, who stated that this was a 
question as between the Trade Unions 
and the employers of labour. A great 
deal had been said, especially by his 
hon. Friend the Member for one of the 
Divisions of Durham, against the course 
ursued on the London and North. 
estern Railway. Three of the men 
in the employment of that railway at 
Rugby came to him about two years 
ago, as a deputation from their fellow- 
workmen, to represent to him their 
views upon this question; and a day or 
two ago the leader of that deputation 
sent him a letter in which he said, ‘‘ Our 
men at Rugby are to a man in favour 
of the clause which enables them to 
contract out of the Act.’”” When he saw 
that morning that the hon. Member for 
West Nottingham was going to move 
the rejection of the Bill, he telegraphed 
to the head of the deputation at Rugby, 
and received the following reply :—‘“ if 
Clause 3 is rejected, the Bill is of no 
use to us.” He had made casual in- 
quiries at other stations on the line, 
and found that without exception the 
employés of the North-Western Railway 
were in favour of continuing the present 
arrangement. He did not say that they 
were in favour of the clause exactly as 
it stood, and did not desire to see others 


protected who were not in as strong a/| pe 


position as themselves. He had never 
voted with a Conservative Government 
before, but, as even the hon. Member 
for West Nottingham admitted that in 
some respects the Bill wae beneficial, 
he would not vote against it because 
one clause might be objectionable. The 
North-Western Railway would not be 
affected, though the object of the 
Amendment was to put an end to 
arrangements between employers and 
employed. Why should not the men of 
that railway be allowed to keep the ad- 
vantages which they now enjoyed, and 
which were two or three times better 
than they would have under the Act? 
He was told that on the Midland Rail- 
way, where no arrangement had been 
made between the Company and the 
men, accidents to the men were more 
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common than on the North-Western. 
If the Bill did not do all that was de- 
sirable, it was a step in the right direc- 
tion, and was an improvement on the 
Act of 1880. On that ground he felt 
bound to vote against the Amendment. 

Mr. AIRD (Paddington, N.) said, he 
would appeal to the hon. Member for 
West Nottingham to withdraw his 
Amendment, and to the Government 
to persevere with the Bill. He hoped 
the hon. Member for West Nottingham, 
to whom the working classes owed so 
much, would not stand in the way of 
a Bill which did so much to benefit them 
simply because it did not do more, 
Apart from arrangements between 
masters and men, where now existing, 
nothing would be obtained by the per- 
sonal representatives of a man who was 
killed unless negligence could be proved, 
whereas, if Clause 3 remained, the 
benefits of those agreements were re- 
ceived in all cases and whether there was 
negligence or not. Hon. Members who 
objected to the Bill said that it would 
induce carelessness on the part of the 
employer, but he would suggest that 
this difficulty might be overcome if a 
penalty clause was inserted, so that if it 
should be proved to the satisfaction of 
a Coroner’s Jury, or other competent 
authority, that the death or injury was 
brought about by the carelessness or 
the negligence of the employer, that 
then the employer should be compelled 
to contribute a further penalty to the 
fund formed for the benefit of the 
family of the deceased or the injured 


rson. 
Mr. W. ABRAHAM (Glamorgan, 
Rhondda) said, he earnestly hoped that 
this Bill would not be allowed to pass 
with the third clause. In its present 
shape, instead of being a Bill for the 
benefit of working men, it would be a 
Bill for the protection of insurance 
societies. He did not desire to attribute 
unworthy motives to hon. Gentlemen ; 
but, whatever their intention might be, 
that would be the effect of the Bill—not 
to protect the lives and limbs of working 
men, but the financial interests of in- 
surance companies. This third clause, 
it was said, would secure compensation 
to workmen ; but compensation was only 
a secondary object. The main object 
was not compensation, but protection. 
They wanted the Act to be a terror to 
evildoers, and thus to secure greater 
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safety to life and limb. Some hon. 
Gentlemen spoke a great deal about 
freedom of contract; but he and some of 
his hon. Friends could speak from per- 
sonal experience as to the amount of 
freedom that existed on the part of 
workmen walking the streets in search 
of employment, and who were refused it 
until they signed certain conditions. 
Under the Act now in operation tltere 
were numberless cases in which men 
had been forced to contract themselves 
out of it. In Lancashire alone there 
were 30,000 miners who were compelled 
as a condition of employment to sign an 
agreement that they would become 
members of a certain insurance society, 
and look only to it for compensation in 
the event of accidents, however caused. 

Mr. F. 8. POWELL said, if the hon. 
Member referred to the Wigan district 
he was mistaken, because—— [ Cries 
of *‘ Order!” 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
hon. Member is proceeding to make 
a speech. 

Mr. W. ABRAHAM asked, what, 
in the face of such a fact as that, 
became of freedom of action on the part 
of the employed? He would call the 
attention of the House to another point. 
A deputation had waited on the right 
hon. Gentleman—a deputation the in- 
tegrity and representative character of 
which could not be doubted. When that 
deputation had placed before the right 
hon. Gentleman the opinions of a large 
number of working men, he had told 
them that their position as laid before 
him was a very serious one, and that 
the Government would consider whether 
or not they would proceed with the Bill. 
Afterwards another deputation had 
waited on the right hon. Gentleman, 
and after what had transpired at that in- 
terview it was justifiable to designate 
the third clause of the Bill as an in- 
surance fund protection clause. As to 
the bona fides of the second deputation a 
good deal might be said. That depu- 
tation had been appointed, according to 
one of the greatest authorities among 
the railway servants of this country, 
without the men having been in 
any way consulted. The delegates 
of the insurance societies had been 
summoned by the London and 
North-Western Railway Company to a 
meeting at Euston Station, and had 
been called upon by the directors to 
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vote for a policy already cut and dried 
for them. Therefore the deputation 
might be said to have been led to the 
Home Office, and so far from its mem- 
bers being the representatives of the 
men employed they were mere too’s in 
the hands of the directors. The right 
hon. Gentleman had only heard from 
that deputation the views of the in- 
surance companies. The right hon. 
Gentleman had said that it was in order 
not to destroy arrangements such as had 
been mentioned to him by the deputa- 
tion that he introduced into the Bill the 
third clause, which was to enable these 
insurance societies still to exist. There- 
fore the House would be right in re- 
jecting the clause, because they knew 
that it was not what the representatives 
of the working men wanted, but that it 
had been inserted in response to the de- 
mand of the representatives of the 
insurance societies. The House must 
decide whether it was its duty to legis- 
late for the working men or for the 
insurance societies. 

Mr. MAO INNES (Northumberland, 
Hexham) said, that the whole interest 
of the Bill centred in the third clause, 
to which there appeared to be two 
main objections—first, that it was 
dangerous and inimical to Trade 
Unions, and, secondly, that the 
Bill seriously affected the safety of 
life and limb among working men. 
He had wished not to say a word 
about the Railway Company with which 
he was connected, for, though he was 
always ready to defend that Company, it 
might be said that in this case he was 
not impartial. But twice he had been 
challenged, and twice had attention 
been called to a deputation which had 
waited upon the Home Secretary. He 
was sorry that the bona fides of that de- 
putation had been called into question. 
If it only represented the insurance 
societies, who composed the societies ? 
More than 50,000 working men. And 
who had chosen the delegates? The 
working men themselves. It had been 
stated that the whole affair was pro- 
moted hy the railway officials; but, as 
a matter of fact, no single director except 
himself had known anything of the de- 
putation or had had anything to do with 
it. He had received a letter from the 
secretary of the insurance societies ask- 
ing him to arrange a deputation, and 





the Home Secretary had kindly granted 
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an interview. He had met the men 
about an hour before they went to the 
Home Office and had arranged with 
them what delegates were tos » 80 
that the Home Secretary might hear 
men from all parts of the country. He 
wished that hon. Members below 
the Gangway had been present to 
hear the men speak for themselves, 
and had heard them cheer one another 
when remarks had been made about the 
insurance clause. They would then have 
had no doubt that the men were speak- 
ing their own honest convictions. As 
for the statement that the men had come 
to Euston Station and that the Directors 
had told them what to do, there was not 
the slightest foundation for it. It was 
said that working men did not care for 
compensation, but only for safety. That 
was a very serious matter. How did it 
stand? Those who had studied the ex- 
tremely interesting Blue Book which 
embodied the results of the Committee 
of 1886, could not but have observed 
that all the objections to Clause 3 came 
mainly from men not engaged in 
railway work butin mining operations. 
Objectors acknowledged that the dan- 
gers to which miners were exposed were 
different from those of railway servants ; 
that there was far greater publicity 
given to railway accidents than to 
mining accidents, and that if the insur- 
ance scheme were a good one the men 
might be in a better position than if 
they took the benefit of the Act. Surely 
the men themselves were the best 
judges. Purposely avoiding all refer- 
ence to the railway with which he was 
connected, he would call attention to the 
London, Brighton, and South Coast 
Railway. He would ask hon. Members 
to read the evidence in the Blue Book 
to which he had referred, given by Mr. 
Laing, the Chairman of that Company. 
In one year the Company had given 
£6,691 towards the insurance societies, 
and out of 9,000 men only two rejected 
the scheme. We were told that no em- 
ployer would be likely to contract him- 
self out of the Act unless he were likely 
to benefit by doing so, but he would not 
support the Bill if he did not believe it 
was for the common benefit. It would 
be to the advantage of the employer 
that there should be esprit de corps 
among the men, and good feeling to- 
wards himself. Every accident which 
occurred under those insurance systems 
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was felt by the employers as well as the 
employed. In some of the insurance 
societies there was no regular con- 
tribution; the men arranged it them- 
selves, and they always took care to 
have a balance of £1,000 at their 
bankers’. When an accidont hap- 
pened, if the money was not suffi- 
cient to meet it, they made a call, 
and that call fell equally upon them and 
their employers. Therefore the em- 
ployers had the most selfish motives for 
trying to prevent accidents. Many hon. 
Members wished that the Amendment 
which had been proposed within the last 
few hours had been placed on the Paper, 
so that they might have had full 
opportunity of considering it. He hoped 
that those who were endeavouring to 
stir up the men on this question would 
take care to tell them the facts of the 
case. Two years ago, when the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone) was in 
power, a Committee was appointed on 
which Liberals out-numbered Con- 
servatives. In that Committee no ques- 
tion of Party politics arose, and anyone 
who read their Report must feel how 
exhaustive was the inquiry. Many 
came before them who were able to 
speak for the workmen. The secre- 
tary of the Railway Servants’ Amalga- 
mated Society gave evidence, and was 
helped in doing so by the admirable ques- 
tions put by the hon. Member for East 
Donegal. Not one word was said by 
that witness as to any question of safety. 
Many questions were put with the en- 
deavour toshow that the men were not 
free agents. Happily or unhappily, we 
had no system of State insurance; and 
was it not better that the men should 
accept the insurance offered them by 
the Railway Companies? The repre- 
sentatives of the Trade Unions said that 
the Railway Companies were afraid of 
accepting the responsibility which the 
law would impose upon them, and that, 
instead of taking care of the lives and 
limbs of their workmen, they would en- 
deavour to escape, from sinister motives. 
The outside public little knew how 
anxious railway officials were for the 
safety of the employed, and how greatly 
an accident pressed upon them. Hoe 
hoped that, even at this late period of 
the Session, the Government would find 
it possible, if the House were to sit still 
longer, to carry this Bill to a successful 
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issue, and not to let all the time and 
labour of the Grand Committee come to 
an end without any definite issue. 

Mr. PICKARD (York, W.R., Nor- 
manton) maintained that what was con- 
tained in the first and second clauses of 
the Bill was neutralized by the third 
clause. The first and second clauses 
gave the workmen protection in the 
sense of making the employer liable for 
injuries, but in the third clause they had 
an opposite principle laid down, so that 
what the first and second clauses sought 
to secure was destroyed by the third. 
While the workmen throughout the 
whole country were asking to be pro- 
tected from injuries arising through 
their employment, the third clause 
simply undid the protection given under 
the first and second clauses. That was 
exactly the position now taken up by 
the Government as he wndestioed it 
Something had been said in reference to 
what took place with respect to a depu- 
tation that had waited upon the Home 
Secretary, who gave the House to under- 
stand that it was a spontaneous deputa- 
tion. Now he (Mr. Pickard) could pro- 
mise the right hon. Gentleman that he 
could find any number of persons who 
would be willing to take part in such a 
demonstration for the sake of a trip to 
London in a saloon carriage and the 
‘‘et-ceeteras’ when they got there. It 
had been stated that the men were not 
free agents. They were coerced into 
doing what they had done. Now some- 
thing had been said about the Railway 
Companies, and he (Mr. Pickard) would 
ask the House to consider that there 
were only two of those Companies that 
had approached the Government with a 
view of obtaining facilities which would 
enable them to contract out of the Lia- 
bility Act. They had not heard that 
the Great Northern, the Great Western, 
the Midland, and the North-Eastern 
Companies had gone to the Government 
to ask for protection against the Em- 
ployers’ Liability Act, and the rights to 
insure out of that Act. All honour to 
those Companies for trusting to their 
workmen rather than come to the Go- 
vernment for protection against this 
Bill. The two Companies mentioned 
preferred to pay a few sums every year 
so as to keep their workmen quiet rather 
than accept the principle of non-con- 
tracting out of the Act. They all knew 
how these arrangements were carried 
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out by the Companies, and how the men 
were kept quiet. With regard to the 
London and North-Western Railway 
Company he might mention that he had 
been looking through some statistics 
that had been issued for the nine months 
ending September last. Comparing the 
Midland Railway Company with the 
London and North-Western Company, 
he found that the number of fatalities 
among the workmen of the latter com- 
pany was 1 in 1,300 and the injured 1 
in 153. The Midland Company, which 
was not insured heretofore, had 1 manin 
1,600 fatally injured, while the non- 
fatal injuries stood in the proportion of 
1 in 661. He asked the House to draw 
their own inference from these figures. 
If a Company such as the Midland made 
arrangements so as to prevent loss of 
life and injury to their workmen in this 
way, he thought the House would take 
time to consider whether they would 
allow other Companies to contract them- 
selves out of the provisions of the Em- 
ployers’ Liability Act, especially when, 
in cases where there was no contraction 
out of the Act, life was preserved and 
bodies were kept whole. Now the 
workmen had never asked for com- 
pensation, but only for protection, and 
they asked for protection. He (Mr. 
Pickard) wanted matters to be arranged 
so that the men could safely go downin 
the pits and have a chance of supporting 
their wives and children, rather than 
that the colliery owner should be allowed 
to use the mine and the miner in such a 
way that it would be possible to have 
him killed, with a mere pittance doled 
out to his wife and children to keep them 
from starvation. He was surprised to 
find the Member for Northampton (Mr. 
Bradlaugh) making such terrible attacks 
upon himself and his Colleagues, for he 
did not think the hon. Member had any 
grounds for them. He did not under- 
stand how the hon. Member could say 
that they had sought to set the workmen 
against the employers. As far as regards 
his own county, and he thought he 
might speak for the employers generally, 
they had not asked to be allowed to ccon- 
tract themselves out of the Act. They 
felt they need not fear the Employers’ 
Liability Act so long as they carried out 
the provisions of the Mines Act. He 
commended them for not seeking the 
protection of the Home Secretary. He 
(Mr. Pickard) was ashamed of the Lon- 
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don and North-Western Railway Com- 
any for sending a deputation to the 
ome Office, and to make statements 
which, as far as he knew, had no value 
whatever. The hon. Member for Nun- 
eaton (Mr. Dugdale) and himself had 
had letters sent to them from Railway 
Societies, all deprecating any contracting 
out of the Act, and desiring that the 
House should pass into law an Act such 
as he (Mr. Pickard) and his friends ad- 
vocated. Now, was it really the em- 
ployers of the country who were tryin 
to contract themselves out of the Act 
‘No, no!” } He maintained it was not. 
he Committee upstairs never sent for 
the Midland people, nor for the North- 
Eastern, or any other great body of 
employers so far as he knew. They had 
many representative men before the 
Committee, and they one and all depre- 
cated contracting out of the Act. The 
Government were using very bad tactics 
in sheltering themselves behind the 
third clause, nor could they continue to 
pose as the friends of the working classes 
so long as they maintained their present 
attitude with regard to that clause. Was 
it not a monstrous thing that one man 
could contract, not only himself, but a 
thousand others, behind their backs too, 
out of the clause ? The Home Secretary 
might shake his head, but that was 
what the right hon. Gentleman had told 
him while the Committee was carrying 
on its inquiry. 

Mr. MATTHEWS said, this was al- 
together imaginary. In the Bill as it 
stood before the Grand Committee, the 
decision of the Board of Trade was that 
a particular form of contract for one kind 
of railway servant of an equitable kind 
would be good evidence that it was a 
fair contract for other railway servants 
of that sort. 

Mr. PICKARD, proceeding, went on 
to say that for one man to contract all 
others in the same employment was such 
a monstrous thing that he refused to be- 
lieve it could become law. He objected 
altogether to this insurance business, 
and he and his friends would not rest 
satisfied even if the Government, with 
its willing or unwilling majority, carried 
the Bill through, and would not accept 
it as a settlement of the question. 

Mr. MILVAIN (Durham), as a Mem- 
ber of the Grand Committee on Law 
which considered the Bill, expressed 
considerable surprise at the spirit which 
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was now being manifested in the oppo- 
sition to the Bill—a spirjt which was in 
marked contrast to the proceedings in 
the Grand Committee. He was not going 
to suggest why they had been now met 
in the spirit evinced during the evening. 
Some persons might suggest that self- 
preservation was the first law of Nature, 
and others might suggest that continued 
agitation was necessary to justify a con- 
tinuance of existence. He adopted 
neither suggestion; but he rather 
thought that it was the intention of 
those who professed to be the Ropre- 
sentatives of labour in the House—their 
honest intention—to do their best to 
obtain the greatest possible immunity for 
sufferers, and assistance for those who 
succeeded men who died in discharging 
their duty. It was not necessary to dis- 
cuss other points of the Bill than Clause 
3, for that was the kernel. The hon. 
Member for West Nottingham could not 
have been serious in his contention on 
the doctrine of common employment, for 
until recently absolutely nothing had 
been heard of it ; nor did the Bill intro- 
duced by his political friends embody 
that doctrine. What was the reason of 
this continued opposition to what was 
called the permissive effect of Clause 3? 
They were told that unless the principle 
of the Act of 1880 was made compulsery, 
large employers of labour would be ne- 
gligent of the lives of those whom they 
employed. He could not and would not 
believe it. He could not help thinking 
that the compulsory clauses of this Bill 
were the best, the surest, and the most 
speedy for giving the greatest possible 
immunity for sufferers. Hon. Members 
opposite apparently were under the im- 
pression that everything had been done 
in the interests of the employer; but if 
they compared the present Bill with the 
Act of 1880 they would not find a single 
provision of that Act modified in the in- 
terests of the employer; but, on the 
contrary, the Bill operated in every par- 
ticular to the interests of the employé. 
He objected, however, to treating the 
question from the point of view of the 
benefit to the employer or the benefit to 
the workman. He wished to see every- 
body benefited, and heshould notsupport 
the clause if he had not satisfied him- 
self that it was for the common benefit. 
He considered that their object should 
be to promote good feeling between 
employers and employed, and to avoid 
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litigation, and he believed that object 
would be best attained by the insurance 
system. Instead of the risks now run 
under ths first section of the Act of 1880, 
workmen would find, if their employers 
insured under Clause 3, that the insur- 
ance would be paid promptly and with- 
out expense, and he could not help 
thinking that that would be more to the 
advantage of working men than the 
provisions of the existing Act. 

Mr. PROVAND (Glasgow, Black- 
fr ars, &c.) said, he did not think the 
discussion of this measure should be 
confined to Members representing those 
connected with collieries, mines, and 
railways, because, from the numerous 
communications he received, he was sure 
there was a widespread interest in the 
subject among other classes of workmen. 
If he believed they could get a Bill next 
year to which no possible objection 
could be made, that would be a 
sufficient ground for him to vote against 
it to-night; but he was certain they 
would not obtain that, because this was 
one of those questions towards the end 
of which they must advance step by 
step. But the present proposal, 
although he thought it was of very 
doubtful value indeed, was admitted 
even by those who opposed it as some 
improvement on the existing Act. Its 
chief result that would follow its 

assing was one which the Labour 

epresentatives had not noticed. The 
Bill appeared to be expressly designed 
for the benefit of lawyers. Take the 
case of sailors, who under the 136th 
clause had the benefit of the Act ex- 
tended to them while their ships were 
in port in this country. But when ships 
were in port in this country the sailors 
were not on board; so that the advan- 
tage to them seemed to be of a very 
microscopic character. The benefits 
which the Bill proposed to give to 
sailors when they left this country were 
of no service whatever, because no 
sailor could possibly make out a claim 
against a ship after he left here, unless 
he did it by a process which would 
insure every farthing of the claim, if 
established, going into the hands of the 
lawyers. Indeed, it was doubtful 
whether he could enter on any action at 
all. He denied that compulsory insur- 
ance compelled a man to stay in a par- 
ticular employment or lose part of the 
money he had contributed. He denied 
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thatcould be thecase unless the workmen 
aid too heavy a premium. And the 

ill provided that the bargain might be 
reducible by the Home Secretary, who 
would see that the workmen never paid 
a premium which more than covered the 
risk they incurred by the bargain. He 
objected strongly to indefinite liability. 
That was entirely wrong. The effect 
of that would be ruin to many of 
the employers of labour in the country. 
There were many employers whose whole 
capital was not £1,000 or even £500. 
He was surprised at the gaiety of manner 
with which some hon. Members had 
spoken on this subject of leaving theclaim 
indefinite, which amounted to granting 
fresh facilities for the speculative attor- 
ney and no one else. He would make 
one suggestion. The Bill was of doubt- 
ful value, although an improvement on 
the present law. There was no finality 
intheBill. But ifit waslimitedintime— 
for three years, say—then he thought it 
might be accepted, although it would be 
no great step in advance. The limita- 
tion in time would compel the Govern- 
ment of three years hence to reconsider 
the question, and this would lead to 
further improvements to the benefit of 
the workman. 

Mr. BURT (Morpeth) said, he saw so 
many Members anxious to address the 
House that he could well have remained 
silent were it not that he was associated 
closely with this measure, which had 
excited a very great amount of interest 
among large bodies of workmen with 
whom he was connected. He supported 
the Motion for the gee of the Bill. 
He was quite sensible that that was a 
strong course to take, and he felt great 
responsibility in assuming that position. 
With regard to the Employers’ Liability 
Act now in operation, that measure was 
a valuable measure, and one of the best 
of the kind. In fact, it was the best of 
the kind that had been passed, and a 
great amount of benefit had accrued, 
undoubtedly, from that Act. It had 
done much to prevent the sacrifice of life. 
That was the main object with which 
the labour Representatives advocated 
the making of employers pecuniarily 
responsible for the negligence of their 
servants: The Act, however, was from 
the beginning a very imperfect one; it 
was a compromise, and was never 
accepted by the representatives of the 
workmen as a final settlement of the 
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matter. He had always been opposed 
to the doctrine of common employment, 
and he asserted that no satisfactory 
settlement of the question would be 
arrived at until one of two things hap- 
pened—either a bad law was repealed 
or workmen were placed upon a footing 
of perfect equality with the rest of the 
community. The hon. Member opposite 
began by deprecating Party spirit being 
infused into this debate, but he thought 
there was quite as much of that on the 
other side ason his. The tone of the 
hon. and learned Member who had 
spoken in opposition to his hon. Friend 
who moved the Amendment reminded 
him of the line ‘“‘ Willing to wound, but 
yet afraid to strike.” He had for him- 
self carefully avoided all personal impu- 
tations. The hon. Member for North- 
ampton (Mr. Bradlaugh) had advocated 
the Bill with more than his usual ability 
and eloquence, and seemed to take quite 
a paternal interest in it; and had made 
comparisons between the Bill and the 
Act of 1880, much to the disadvantage 
of the latter. He did not deny that the 
Bill was, in many respects, better than 
the Act now in force. But it was not 
good enough. In making the compari- 
son they ought to remember the change 
of time and circumstance. There had 
been a large extension of the suffrage ; 
in 1880 there were only two Represen- 
tatives of labour in the House, whereas 
there were now nine. Then the Bill 
of 1880 was an experiment, a new de- 
parture, and was opposed with the cha- 
racteristic timidity of wealth by the large 
employers of labour. Exactly the same 
fears had accompanied every measure of 
progress. With regard to contracting 
out of the Act, the associated workmen 
were practically unanimous. The 
Miners’ National Union, of which he 
was president, had unanimously passed 
resolutions against it. In Lancashire 
the general opinion of the men was the 
same. In addressing a meeting in Dur- 
ham of 50,000 or 60,000 men, at which 
his hon. Friend the Member for North- 
ampton was present, he had protested 
against contracting out of the Bill and 
of allowing a system of insurance to form 
pe of any Liability Bill. Reference 

ad been made to the various Miners’ 
Permanent Relief Funds. But these 
societies, as well as that connected with 
the North ~- Western Railway, were 
independent of any Act of Parliament, 
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and had existed long before the Act of 
1880 was passed. The Northumber- 
land and Durham Miners’ Fund was 
begun so far back as 1862. The North 
Country coalowners subscribed to this 
fund, but did not ask their men to 
contract out of the Act. He should 
hesitate to oppose a national system 
of insurance, but he objected to the ques- 
tion of insurance being smuggled into an 
Act like this, with the object of relieving 
non ry eae eee — Aare 
ment im upon them. Believing 
that a better Bill would be brought in 
either by the present Government or 
another Government which would, he 
hoped, be in power before long, he took 
on himself the responsibility of support- 
ing the Amendment. 

Sirk GEORGE ELLIOT (Monmouth, 
&c.) said, that he had co-operated with 
the hon. Member for Morpeth (Mr. Burt) 
in every step and movement which 
aimed at the improvement of the miners 
of this country, and for seven or eight 
years they had sat together as members 
of the Associationof Miners. He was, 
therefore, sorry to find himself in an- 
tagonism to his hon. Friend. He wished 
to speak especially with reference to the 
8rd clause of the Bill, and upon that 

oint he was sure that those who were 
interested in mining would not accuse 
him of taking a strong Party interest 
against the miners. In ail Bills of the 
kind he had constantly studied the in- 
terests of the miners, from which class, 
even in that large House, he was not 
ashamed to say he had risen. He was, 
therefore, not likely to do anything 
against their interests. He would be 
sorry to take any step that would inter- 
fere with their rights or privileges. He 
felt great reluctance in taking up the 
position he had assumed, because he 
felt he was speaking against those who 
represented the miners in particular, 
and that was painful to him. He had, 
however, the strongest convictions on 
the point, and he declared that if the 
withdrawal of that clause were carried 
out—if they were to declare that all the 
employed in the Kingdom were incapable 
of making any arrangement with their 
employers—it would be cruel and mis- 
chievous, and a proposition which ought 
not to be listened to. After listening to 
the many speeches that had been made, 
he had not the audacity to get up and 
say that all the arrangements between 
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employers and employed should be put 
a stop to. Why were they going to 
nurse them and put a collar round their 
neck? Why were not the employed— 
men on colliery or farm—to be allowed 
to make an agreement that they should 
have such and such wages, and that in 
sickness they should have certain help? 
What had happened to the world that 
they wanted to destroy the individuality 
of every working man, as they would 
do if they passed an Act providing that 
no working man should be able to make 
an arrangement with his employer. 
{4 laugh.| What were hon. Members 
aughing at? He declared in the name 
of a population principally mining that 
they were proposing to destroy the 
sympathy and support that existed be- 
tween the employer and employed. 
When he said that he knew what he 
was talking about, but many people did 
not know what they were talking about. 
They must not putacollarround the work- 
man’s neck, and allow him to be guided 
entirely by Trades’ Unions. He had the 
honour of being the first employer who 
co-operated with a Trades’ Union. They 
were most useful institutions, but there 
must be a limit to their power. They 
ought not to be allowed to absorb all 
the individuality of the working men 
of the country by depriving them of 
freedom of action in this matter. The 
8rd clause was, in his mind, essential 
to the Bill, and they should stand or fall 
by that. 

Sm HENRY JAMES (Bury, Lan- 
eashire) said, it was generally felt that 
the great interests affected by this Bill 
ought not to suffer by the display of 
Party tacties or the collision of in- 
dividual feeling; and if the Represen- 
tatives of different sections in that 
House approached the question from 
different standpoints, he, for one, would 
believe that they were interested in 
equal measure in endeavouring to effect 
the benefit of those who were dealt with 
by the Bill. But let them recollect what 
was the question before the House. 
When the first Order of the Day was 
read out that evening, the question was 
whether that Bill should be discussed 
or should be thrown out. Now, it so 
happened that he had had to bear in 
some degree the responsibility of framing 
and carrying through that House the 
measure of 1880 on that subject; and 
the view he took as the result of the 
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experience which he had had in the 
matter was that that question above all 
others was one which had to be dealt 
with most cautiously, and which also of 
necessity must be dealt with by degrees. 
When the Cabinet in 1880 and those 
who formed the Committee of that 
Cabinet were called upon to help in 
considering what measure should be 
proposed to the House on that subject, 
they found how difficult it was to deal 
with it unless they proceeded with the 
greatest care and deliberation. But 
no doubt the principal object they then 
had in view was to make better provi- 
sion for the safety of the working classes 
of this country. They accepted the view 
which had been expressed that night by 
the hon. Member for Wansbeck (Mr. 
Fenwick), when in a speech full of 
practical knowledge he said that that 
was not a monetary question; that it 
was the safety of the working classes 
and the protection of life and limb which 
they had first to consider in a measure 
of that kind. That object, however, 
conld not be best attained by arbitrary 
legislation. They must carefully con- 
sider the interests they had to deal 
with; they must remember that they 
could not throw burdens on those who 
found capital and on the employers 
without also affecting two other interests 
—namely, those of the employed, and 
those of the customers and consumers, 
on whom both the employer and the 
employed depended. If they treated 
capital unjustly, if they put upon it 
undue burdens which it had never cal- 
culated would be placed upon it, those 
burdens would ultimately have to be 
borne, not only by the capitalist, but 
by those whom he employed and those 
who consumed what he produced. They 
ought, therefore, to approach that ques- 
tion without any trace of Party tactics, 
and simply with a desire to secure what 
was best for interests which, rightly 
viewed, were not different, but really 
identical. Would that end be best at- 
tained by rejecting the present Bill or 
by allowing it to be examined? The 
more that question was discussed, the 
more they allowed opinion to affect it, 
the more they would re-assure those who 
might be somewhat frightened at the 
burdens to be imposed by legislation. 
In 1880 they had to consider those who 
sat around them as employers of labour, 
some of whom painted pictures of the 
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ruin that was likely to ensue if they 
touched the safeguard of the doctrine 
of common oe a Predictions 
were then made of the perfect destruc- 
tion of all industry, and of the impos- 
sibility of capitalists bearing the burden 
that would ‘be cast on them by their 
measure. They then did all they could 
tore-assure them, butthey were answered 
that they were mere theorists and knew 
nothing of the subject. Well, eight 
years had since pa and experience 
had shown that the burdens imposed by 
the Act of 1880 were as nothing upon 
capital, and that capital was perfectly 
able to bear them without any inter- 
ference with the proper relations which 
ought to exist between those who 
employed labour and those who existed 
by it. Now they had another Bill in- 
troduced on that subject which made 
great advances that were justified by 
experience. It made an advance in re- 
spect to the degree in which common 
employment should affect responsibility ; 
in respect to the amount which the 
workman could recover; in respect to 
the time in which the action could be 
brought; in respect to introducing the 
responsibility of the sub-contractor ; in 
respect to including seamen within the 
benefit of the Act; and also in respect 
to there being no appeals from the 
decision of the County Court Judge. 
Was it not better that those advantages 
should now be secured to them rather 
than that they should reject that Bill? 
But he should not be satisfied by ~— 
taking the Bill as it stood. If that 
Amendment had not been moved they 
might have considered the Bill, and 
obtained a still further advance. He 
did not understand the Government to 
say that they would make no further 
concession in regard to that Bill. If 
they were only allowed to discuss it in 
a calm and practical spirit they might 
be enabled to render it almost, if not 
quite, a perfect measure. They would 
have got rid of the notice of action, the 
limitation of time, and other points ob- 
jected to, and would have had an oppor- 
tunity of dealing with the question 
whether a person should have the 

wer to contract himself out of the 

ill. He thought that subject would 
have received full consideration from 
the House, and an independent vote 
would have been obtained upon it. 
Even supposing that they had not been 
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able to sweep away at once the doctrine 
of common employment, a great advance 
would have been made by its discussion. 
The House would have discussed the 
question in a manner which would have 
led, if not to-day, certainly at some 
future time, to a solution of it. The 
doctrine of common employment was 
introduced from Scotland in 1837. 
Those who wanted to get rid of this 
doctrine as a means of defence asked 
why any difference should be made 
between an employer and his servant 
and a Railway Company and passen- 
gers who met with accident owing to 
the negligence of railway servants. 
Railway Companies had always traded 
with a knowledge of that liability. If 
an employer had invested his capital 
with such a liability, he must have full 
notice before the liability was imposed. 
The result of such a liability might be 
to reduce wages or to increase charges. 
The House had before it a measure 
which was a great advance on the Act 
of 1880, and he regretted that they had 
not been allowed to deal with the ques- 
tion practically, and to proceed so as to 
amend the Bill. If it were possible to 
obtain one long day in order to discuss 
it, he would earnestly ask the House 
not to recede from the duty of endeavour- 
ing to make still greater progress in the 
solution of this question, and not to 
shrink from dealing with this Bill asa 
stepping-stone to further improvement 
and as of benefit to the working classes 
of the country. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT (Derby) 
said, he acknowledged that they were in 
a difficult position with reference to this 
important measure. He would not say 
a word which would import into the dis- 
cussion anything of a Party character. 
He had never regarded this Bill as one 
which ought to be so treated, and his 
hon. Friend the Member for West Not- 
tingham and the hon. Member for Mor- 
peth knew well that throughout the 
whole of this Session, in the discussions 
he had had with them, he had always 
urged that everything should be done to 
pass the Bill into law. He confessed 
that until 24 hours previously he had 
the fullest hope and expectation that 
the Bill might have easily been a 
through the House. His hon. Friends 
who honourably represented the labour- 
ing classes led him to believe in the 
early part of the previous day that the 
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Government were willing to consider 
proposals which had been made and 
which would have facilitated the progress 
of the Bill. The Home Secretary had 
spoken with scorn of the Amendment 
that was suggested as absurd and im- 
practicable ; but he believed that Amend- 
ment had been in his hands for several 
days. [Mr. Matruews: No, no!] At 
least the right hon. Gentleman had not 
expressed an unfavourable or decisive 
opinion against it. But, unfortunately, 
he found, as appeared from Zhe Times, 
that while those proposals were in the 
hands of the Government a certain 
meeting took place. The following an- 
nouncement appeared in Zhe Times of 
that day, under the heading, ‘“‘ The Em- 
ployers’ Liability Bill.” The paragraph 
stated that— 

‘‘ Tt is understood that a deputation of Mem- 
bers of Parliament and others had an interview 
with Mr. W. H. Smith in his private room at 
the House of Commons last oe = re- 
ference to the Employers’ Liability Bill. With 
the First Lord of the Treasury was Mr. 
Matthews, and among those present were 
Messrs.Ainslie, M.P., Barnes, M.P., Tomlinson, 
M.P., F. S. Powell, M.P., Sidebottom, M.P., 
Aird, M.P., Captain Heathcote, M.P., and 
Colonel Blundell, M.P. Strong representations 
were made in favour of retaining Clause 3 in 
its present shape, and it is stated that Mr. 
Smith announced the determination of the 
Government to oppose any Amendment having 
for its object the alteration of the clause in the 
direction suggested by the workmen. In these 
circumstances the labour Members will use 
their utmost endeavours to oppose the further 
progress of the measure.’’ 

He should say that the Government had 
been caucussed by the employers of 
labour, and here was a declaration that 
the Government had pledged themselves 
that no alteration should be made in the 
3rd clause. Anattack had been made 
on the hon. Member for West Notting- 
ham for the course he had taken, but 
he must point out that under the new 
Rules it was impossible that the question 
in its integrity could be brought under 
consideration in any other form of Motion. 
His hon. Friend had been subjected to an 
acrimonious attack by the hon. Member 
for Northampton (Mr. Bradlaugh). He 
thought that that attack was wholly un- 
justifiable. The Member for Northamp- 
ton ought to have some compassion for 
humbler people, as they could not all 
assume to know better than everybody 
about everything. It was only natural 
that his hon. Friend the Member for 
West Nottingham should speak warmly 
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in the interests of those whom he par- 
ticularly represented. From the way in 
which the Motion was supported, the 
bitter censures the House had listened 
to would fall on the Mover lightly, and 
leave him unscathed. There was no 
doubt that this was one of the most diffi- 
cult subjects which Parliament could 
consider. He entirely agreed with the 
views of his right hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Bury (Sir Henry 
James), who thought that the Bill in all 
its material points ought to be altered, 
His right hon. and learned Friend’s 
opinion, like his own, was against the 
doctrine of common employment—a doc- 
trine which he felt sure would not have 
been laid down if the matter had come 
in the first instance before the Judges of 
the present day. That was a subject 
which deserved the most careful debate 
in that House. Then, like his right hon. 
and learned Friend, he was opposed to 
the power of contracting out of the Act. 
When he and his right hon. and learned 
Friend first entered the House in 1868, 
they were engaged in a great contest for 
legalizing the Trade Unions, and there 
was no feeling now against the National 
League in Ireland stronger than that 
which they;then encountered in their en- 
deavour to maintain the rights of Trade 
Unions against the common law of con- 
spiracy. He entirely agreed with his 
right hon. and learned Friend, and he 
entirely differed from those denunciations 
of Trade Unions which they had heard 
that night from the hon. Member for 
Northampton. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: I did not utter 
one word against Trade Unions. Onthe 
contrary, I said I had always supported 
them, and spoken in favour of them, and 
tried to induce men to join them. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT said, he 
certainly regarded the hon. Member’s 
speech as a bitter attack upon Trade 
Unions and their leaders, who had ren- 
dered enormous services, and not to the 
labouring classes alone. In reference to 
the Bill, it was a serious fact that the 
special Representatives of the work- 
ing population were not favourable to it 
in its present form. If, however, there 
were a fair chance of having an adequate 
discussion upon questions of great diffi- 
culty and importance, he, for one, would 
be ready to go on with the Bill. But 
the measure was one which could not be 
hurried through and forced through by 




















the closure. There could be no useful 
settlement of this or, indeed, of any 
other question unless all the parties in- 
terested were satisfied that they had had 
a fair hearing. If the Government 
would say they had several days at their 
disposal—{ Laughter |—well, he had a 
sincere desire to get the Bill through; 
and the advice he gave to the Govern- 
ment was that, if they could afford fair 
time for a full discussion of this difficult 
question, they should persevere with the 
Bill. But a part of the imperfection of 
the Bill of 1880 was due to the fact that 
the Government were obliged to pass it 
rather hurriedly; and, therefore, he 
would say—‘‘ Do not attempt, on a ques- 
tion of such difficulty, to endeavour to 
force a Bill through the House without 
full diseussion.”” He believed that the 
present principle of common employ- 
ment was unsound, but he agreed that 
it must be teuched with great caution. 
When you pass from an unsound prin- 
ciple to a sound one you naturally im- 
peril interests based on the former; and, 
therefore, you could not be too careful. 
The question of contracting out of the 
Bill was also a difficult one. The Agri- 
cultural Holdings Bill was introduced 
with a power to contract out of it, and 
it became worthless in consequence ; and 
the Party opposite found it necessary 
to abandon the principle. He wished to 
see the interests of both employers and 
employed fairly consulted ; but was there 
time for discussion? He feared not. 
If it was the beginning or middle of the 
Session he would vote for going on with 
the Bill. The Amendment was to be 
regarded only as a recommendation to 
adjourn the consideration of the ques- 
tion until a fair amount of time could be 
given to it. If he were prepared to 
accept the decisions of the Committee as 
infallible, he should say that the Bill 
ought to be forced through, and he 
would not offer anything like factious 
resistance. But he wanted the Govern- 
ment to pass a measure which should 
be satisfactory to all parties, and that 
would be a settlement for a reasonable 
period. Do not let them get into Party 
recriminations. [ Laughter from the Min- 
istertal Benches.| The laughter showed 
where the Party spirit lay; but even 
from a Party point of view the Govern- 
ment could gain nothing by forcing the 
Bill through withoutadequate discussion. 
But they would gain from carrying a 
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measure which, after full consideration, 
received the approval of the country. 
Unless the Government were prepared 
to say they had adequate time, it would 
be better not to proceed with the Bill. 
Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrx) (Strand, 
Westminster) said, that only 24 hours 
ago the right hon. Gentleman enter- 
tained a strong hope that the Vill might 
be passed this Session; yet lie had now 
arrived at the conclusion that it would 
be impossible to discuss it adequately. 
And one reason he gave was that 
Ministers had received a deputation of 
employers of labour. Well, two days 
previously, they had received a de- 
putation of representatives of workmen, 
and to their statement they had given 
full consideration; and they had also 
called in the assistance of the Govern- 
ment draftsman to see whether it was 
possible to give effect to the representa- 
tions made to them on behalf of the 
workmen. The proposals of the hon. 
Member for West Nottingham and those 
who accompanied him had been con- 
sidered, and Her Majesty’s Government 
came to the conclusion that those pro- 
posals could not be accepted; but no 
statement was made that Her Majesty’s 
Government could consider no modifica- 
tion whatever of Clause 3. He quite 
agreed with the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Derby that this was not 
a Party question, and it certainly would 
be a great misfortune if it was ap- 
proached in a Party spirit. He might 
say, on the part of the Government, that 
they had not approached the considera- 
tion of this question from a Party feel- 
ing at all. The Bill was founded upon 
the Report of a Committee which was 
nominated by the Government of which 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite was 
a Member. It dealt with a question 
which concerned the country and the 
people as a whole ; and any attempt to 
set class against class, to set employers 
against employed, to set capital against 
those who depended upon capital for 
subsistence, was absolutely a crime to 
the community. The Bill had been 
introduced with the object of doing 
the best they could in the interests of 
the people, without special regard to 
the employer on the one side and the 
employed on the other, The question 
they had to consider was, whether this 
Bill ought to go forward, or be with- 
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drawn ; whether it ought not to be 
accepted as an effort to deal with a 
question which they all regarded as 
important, and which they desired to 
advance and place upon a sound and 
conciliatory footing. Two days had 
already been spent on the second read- 
ing, and seven days had been given to 
it by a very strong Committee. It was 
for the House to say whether the work 
done by the Committee was, for this 
Session at least, to be thrown away, and 
he appealed to them to proceed with the 
ssinticontion of the measure. 

Mr. J. ROWLANDS rose to continue 
the discussion ; but it being five minutes 
to 12 o’clock, 

Mr. Sydney Gedge rose in his place, 
and claimed to move, “‘ That the Ques- 
tion be now put.” 


Question put, ‘“ That the Question be 


now put.” 

The House divided:—Ayes 189; 
Noes 154: Majority 35.—(Div. List, 
No. 380.) 


Question put accordingly, ‘“‘ That the 
word ‘now’ stand part of the Ques- 
tion.” 

The House divided:—Ayes 202: 
Noes 141: Majority 61.—(Div. List, 
No. 331.) 

Mr. William Henry Smith claimed, 
‘That the Main Question be now put.” 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
Mr. Speaker, I rise to a point of Order. 
The House has decided that this Bill be 
now considered. I presume, therefore, 
that it will not be competent for the 
Government to postpone the Bill toa 
future date. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The Question is 
** That the Bill be now considered.” 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: My point is 
that, as it is after 12 o'clock, it is im- 
possible to consider the Bill now. 

Mr. SPEAKER: There is nothing 
in the objection. The proceeding is 
quite proper. 

Main Question put accordingly, and 
agreed to. 

Further Proceeding adjourned till Mon- 
day next. 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.): Mr. 
Speaker, I rise to a point of Order. I 
wish to ask you, Sir, whether it is in 
accordance with the Rules of the House 
for the hon. Member for Mid Cork (Dr. 


Mr. W. H. Smith 
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Tanner), who sits on the o ite side 
of the House, to come and sit below the 
Gangway on the Ministerial side of the 
House? [ Cries of “Oh, oh!” ] I wish 
to ask whether it is in accordance with 
the usages of the House for the hon. 
Member to come from the opposite 
Benches to this side and make remarks 
which are most offensive to us, and, in 
consequence, lead to great altercation 
and considerable noise in this direction ? 
We beg, Sir, to have your ruling upon 
this point. 

Dr. TANNER (Oork Oo., Mid): 
May I—[ Loud cries of ‘‘ Order! ’’} 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 
I cannot prevent the hon. Member for 
Mid Oork (Dr. Tanner) sitting in what- 
ever part of the House he chooses to sit 
in. At the same time, I may point out 
to the House that there are traditions 
in this House, and I must leave it to 
the d taste and courtesy of hon. 
Members as to the place they will sit in. 
Of course, if any collision should arise 
I should know whom I am to make 
responsible for it. The hon. Gentleman 
the Member for North Islington (Mr. 
Bartley) said that expressions have 
been used offensive to him and his 
Friends. I did not gather that the ex- 
pressions made use of by the hon. 
Member for Mid Cork were of an un- 
Parliamentary character. If they were, 
it would be quite competent for the 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Bartley) to brin 
them to the notice of the Chair, and 
should certainly be bound to deal with 
them. 

Str WALTER FOSTER (Derby, 
Ilkeston): Arising out of your ruling, 
Sir, I should like to ask whether 
one of the traditions of the House to 
which you referred is not that hon. 
Members should sit on the side of the 
House with which they usually vote? 

Mr. SPEAKER: I have answered 
the point of Order. 


SUPPLY.—COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, ‘That the Order be deferred 
till To-morrow.” 

Mr. T. M. HEALY : I rise to a point 
of Order, Sir. I should like to receive 
yourinterpretation of the Rule ‘Sittings 
of the House” passed on the 24th of 
February, 1888? Let me, however, 
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ully remind you of what took 
place after 12 o’clock on a former occa- 
sion, when a Motion was made by the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for West 
Nottingham (Mr. Broadhurst). The 
hon. Gentleman had a Motion for which 
he was entitled to take the Evening 
Sitting, provided that the Government 
took the Morning Sitting. Objection 
was raised to the Government taking a 
Morning Sitting, and the Government 
were obliged to take the entire day in 
consequence of the objection having 
been taken after 12 o’clock. I submit 
that pretty much the same state of cir- 
cumstances exist at the present moment. 
It is now after 12 o’clock. I do not 
intend to raise any objection to the 
Saturday Sitting. I have no objection 
whatever to a Saturday Sitting, but I 
want this Rule to be clearly understood, 
because I think it is for the convenience 
of the House that it should be under- 
stood. There is an arrangement, I 
believe, that non-contentious Irish Votes 
shall be taken to-morrow ; but, at the 
same time, it is desirable we should 
know whether it is not open for any 
Member, if he chooses, to object to a 
Sitting of the House being held to- 
morrow. The House usually sits on 
Mondays, Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thurs- 
days, and Fridays. On Saturdays and 
Sundays the House does not, as a rule, 
sit. The Rule, the interpretation of 
which I desire, is that— 

‘* That at Midnight on Mondays, Tuesdays, 
Thursdays, and Fridays, except as aforesaid, 
and at half-past Five of the clock on Wednes- 
days, the proceedings on any Business then 
under consideration shall be interrupted ; and, 
if the House be in Committee, the Chairman 
shall leave the CUbair, and make his report to 
the House ; and if a Motion has been proposed 
for the Adjournment of the House, or of the 
Debate, or in Committee, That the Chairman 
do report Progress, or do leave the Chair, every 
such dilatory Motion shall lapse without Ques- 
tion put; and the business then under consi- 
deration, and any business subsequently ap- 
pointed, shall be appointed for the next day on 
which the House shall sit, unless the Speaker 
ascertains by the preponderance of voices that 
a Majority of the Sionee desires that such busi- 
ness should be deferred until a later day.” 

I shall, no doubt, be told that there isa 
preponderance of voices; but I submit 
that if the ordinary practice of the 
House governs this Rule, we shall be 
driven on a Saturday, if there be objec- 
tion raised, to a Sunday Sitting—that 
the Motion will have to go down for 
the next day, because of the operation 
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of this Rule. If objection be taken on 
Saturday to any’ particular Order, it 
must go down for the next day, which 
would be Sunday, and a Sitting on 
Sunday would certainly be wholly con- 
trary to the Rules and Practice of the 
House. My submission is that the Go- 
vernment cannot fix a 12 o’clock Sitting 
on Saturday except by a special Order 
of the House, and I take note of the fact 
that when the Government named Satur- 
day they did not name 12 o’clock on 
Saturday, for there is no Rule as to Sit- 
tings on Saturday. The Government 
have thought fit to apply the Wednesday 
Rule to Saturdays; but I want to know, 
Sir, under what Rule you will take the 
Chair at 12 o’clock to-morrow ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. and 
learned Member is quite right in his in- 
terpretation of the Rule. Saturday being 
an exceptional day on which the House 
does not usually sit, it would be proper 
that a distinct opportunity should be 
offered for the House to express an 
opinion on the »oint. In this case the 
course was cunounced some days ago, 
and it is not for me to lay down what 
is for the general convenience of the 
House; but, as a matter of Order, I could 
not say that the mere fact of a Minister 
saying ‘‘to-morrow (being Saturday) at 
twelve’ would preclude any hon. Gen- 
tleman objecting, and so preventing a 
Sitting being taken on Saturday. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I am much ob- 
liged to you, Sir, for your ruling. I 
hope, however, that none of my hon. 
Friends will raise any objection to the 
House sitting to-morrow. 

Sirk WILLIAM HAROOURT asked, 
if the Employers’ Liability Bill would 
be the first Order on Monday ? 

Me. W. H. SMITH said, that it 
would not be the first Order on Mon- 
day, but Supply would occupy the first 
place. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Committee deferred till to-morrow. 


DIVISIONAL MAGISTRATES (IRELAND) 
BILL.—[Br11 374.] 

(Mr. Jackson, Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Mr. Arthur Balfour.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order for Adjourned Debate on Second 
Reading | 10th August] read. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Order be deferred till Mon- 
day.” 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) 
said, that the Bill would in all proba- 
bility lead to a prolonged debate, and 
therefore he respectfully asked the Go- 
vernment whether, having regard to the 
period of the year, they would not move 
to discharge the Order ? 

Tur SECRETARY to tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson) (Leeds, N.) said, 
he was not in a position to make such a 
Motion. The Bill was brought in at 
the distinct request of the Public Ac- 
counts Committee, and it was advisable 
to pass it this Session if possible. 

r. T. M. HEALY gave Notice that 
on Monday he would ask the First Lord 
of the Treasury whether he was not 
prepared to discharge the Order ? 


Question put, and agreed to, 


Debate further adjourned till Monday 
next. 


WALTHAM ABBEY GUNPOWDER FAC- 
TORY (re-commitied) BILL.—[Br1u 273.] 
(Mr, Brodrick, Mr, Secretary Stanhope.) 
COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Order be deferred till 
Monday.” 


Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) inquired, if the Government 
really contemplated proceeding with 
this Bill this Session ? 

Tae SECRETARY to rue TREA- 
agg (Mr. Jackson) (Leeds, N.): Yes, 

ir. 

Question put, and agreed to. 

Committee deferred till Monday next. 


LIABILITY OF TRUSTEES BILL [Zords). 
(Mr. Cozens-Hardy.) 
[BILL 865.] CONSIDERATION. 
| ADJOURNED DEBATE. | 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment proposed to 
Question i December }, on Considera- 
tion of Bill, as amended. 


And which Amendment was, 

In page 5, line 25, after the word “‘ Parlia- 
ment,”’ to insert the words “including stock, 
shares, or bonds, the dividends or interest on 
which are guaranteed under ‘The Tramways 


{COMMONS} 
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and Public Companies (Ireland) Act, 1883." ”"— 
(Mr. Murphy.) 

Question again proposed, “‘ That those 
words be there inserted,” 


Debate resumed. 


Mr. COZENS-HARDY (Norfolk, N.) 
said, that this was not a Government 
Bill, and therefore it was impossible to 
put any pressure on the Government. 
He trusted that hon. Gentlemen from 
Ireland below the Gangway would not 
persevere with this Amendment, because 
it was quite evident that the Govern- 
ment would not assent to it, and their 
eg might lead to the loss of the 

ill. The non-passing of the measure 
would not at all distress the Govern- 
ment, but it would create a great deal 
of dissatisfaction in the minds of Mem- 
bers in all parts of the House, and of 
gentlemen in all parts of the country. 
He trusted that, under the circumstances, 
hon. Members would allow the clause 
to proceed without this Amendment, 
because the clause, even as at present 
framed, would confer great benefit on 
Ireland. 

Coronet WARING (Down, N.) said, 
he hoped the Government would see 
their way to accept this Amendment. It 
appeared to him that at the time when 
there was no great influx of capital into 
Ireland, it was very undesirable that 
Irish investments of such a sound de- 
scription as those contemplated in this 
Amendment should be excluded from 
the scope of the Bill. He did not be- 
lieve there was any real objection to the 
Amendment on the part of any large 
number of Members of the House, and 
he could not suppose that the passing 
of the Bill would be imperilled by the 
adoption of this Amendment. It was 
of great importance that these specula- 
tions, which were of a sound description, 
should not be discredited in the way 
they would be if they were excluded 
from the action of the Bill. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Epwarp Crarke) (Plymouth) said, he 
was sorry the Government could not 
accept the Amendment. He need not 
argue the matter in detail. The stock 
it was proposed to add to the number of 
authorized investments was Stock be- 
longing to a different class to those 
Stocks dealt with in the Bill. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. and 
learned Gentleman, having already 
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spoken, can only speak by the indul- 
ence of the House. 

Sr EDWARD CLARKE said, that 
perhaps he might be allowed to add 
that the Government would not be able 
to accept the Amendment. 

Tae CHAIRMAN or COMMITTEES 
(Mr. Courtney) ‘Cornwall, Bodmin) 
said, that his attention was directed 
to this question the other night, 
when the matter came under discus- 
sion. There was power under Act of 
Parliament for Grand Juries to gua- 
rantee for a limited term. [ Cries of 
“No!”) He thought there was; but 
what he was particularly anxious to 
point out to hon. Members below the 
Gangway was that there was a possi- 
bility of them obtaining their end if, as 
they said, opinion in Ireland was strong 
in their favour. If these particular 
stocks were recommended for investment 
by the Court of Chancery in Ireland, 
that Court had power under the Bill to 
direct that Trust Funds should be in- 
vested in such Stock. If, therefore, 
opinion in Ireland was so strongly in 
favour of this class of investment, ap- 
ae could be made to the Court of 

Yhancery, and if they considered such 
investments were desirable they had 
_—s to order that trust money might 
e so invested. 

Mr. OONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) rose to address the House. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Gentle- 
man has already spoken, I believe. 

Mr. CONYB E: I moved the 
Adjournment last night. 

nE LORD MAYOR or DUBLIN 
(Mr. Sexton) (Belfast, W.): The hon. 
Gentleman carried the Adjournment. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The Adjournment 
having been agreed to, the hon. Gentle- 
man is within his right. 

Mr. CONYBEARE said, that the 
suggestion conveyed in the remarks 
of the hon. Member for Bodmin 
(Mr. Courtney) was one which really 
solved the difficulty, and in the hope of 
bringing about a settlement of the 
question which would be satisfactory 
to all parties, he proposed to amend 
this Amendment by introducing words 
which would carry out the sugges- 
tion of the hon. Member. He pro- 
posed to insert, after the word ‘‘in- 
cluding,” the words “‘ with the leave of 
the Oourt.” The Amendment would 
then read— 
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« Including, with the leave of the Court, stock, 
shares, or bonds, the dividends or interest on 
which are teed by the Tramways and 
Public Companies (Ireland) Act, 1883.” 

Amendment proposed to the said pro- 
posed Amendment, after the word “ in- 
cluding,” to insert the words “ with 
leave of the Cuurt.”’—( Mr. Conybeare.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be inserted in the proposed Amend- 
ment.” 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricwarp WeEsstTER) (Isle of Wight) said, 
that the words proposed to be inserted 
in the Amendment were unnecessary, 
and, in his opinion, might do harm. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) 
said, that all that could be said about the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for the 
Camborne Division of Cornwall (Mr. 
Conybeare) was that it was unnecessary. 
The words, therefore, were at most only 
surplusage. He submitted that the 
Amendment could do no harm, but that 
it would certainly have the effect of 
pointing out to Trustees that they might 
do this thing with the leave of the 
Court. Trustees would examine their 

wers, and this Amendment would 

e like an index finger, for it would 
point out to them investments which 
might not otherwise strike their mind. 
The powers of the Court of Chancery 
were not known to the public generally. 
There was one other important consi- 
deration he desired to point out to the 
Government, and it was in relation to 
the Land Purchase Bill which had just 
been passed through the House. The 
Government had asked the taxpayers to 
expend £10,000,000 sterling upon Irish 
credit, but, at the same time, they main- 
tained that it was inexpedient to allow 
trustees to invest money in Irish Guar- 
anteed Stock. He begged the Govern- 
ment to extend some consideration to 
the Irish Members in this matter. Ire- 
land was absolutely unanimous on this 
point. Hon. Members from Ireland who 
sat upon the Government Benches, tle 
hon. Member for South Tyrone (Mr. T. 
W. Russell), and, he believed, the hon. 
Member for South Londonderry a 
Lea), and hon. Members from Ireland 
who sat below the Opposition Gangway 
were at one on this subject. Irishmen 
of all shades of opinion were united on 
the point, and yet the Government would 
not conform to their wishes, on the 
ground that the Irish Court of Chancery 
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already possessed ample powers. It 
might be that the powers of the Court 
were unknown. Why not make the 
matter plain, and give the Judges an 
idea that these things might be done ? 
They might be told that the Amendment 
was needless. That was the very worst 
that could be said of the Amendment. 
He and his hon. Friends contended that 
the adoption of the Amendment would 
— to a better state of things in Ire- 
and. The Privy Council would be 
anxious not to pass schemes hurriedly 
if they knew that under the Trustees 
Act Trustees might invest their funds in 
them ; they would be slow and cautious 
in giving their assent to schemes. Let 
him point out to the Government the 
_ importance of this matter from their own 
— of view. The Irish Board of 

orks—the Government’s own Impe- 
rial purse-holders—had at the present 
moment nearly £150,000,000 sterling 
invested in this Stock. The Stock was 
good enough for the investment of the 
money of the Irish Board of Works, and 
yet it was not supposed to be good 
enough for the money of trustees, the 
majority of whom probably only held 
£2,000 or £3,000. There was another 
point of view from which the matter 
might fairly be viewed. The Amend- 
ment, as amended by the addition of 
the words suggested by the hon. Member 
for the Camborne Division of Cornwall, 
would confine the Stock to Irish holders. 
On a former occasion he had said to the 
Solicitor General for Ireland—‘‘ Confine 
this to Irish stock holders;” 4nd the 
hon. and learned Gentleman had replied 
—‘‘ No; this is not a purely Irish Bill.” 
He put it to the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer that by this Amendment they 
could not be diverting English securities 
from the Two and Three-Quarter per 
Cents, for the leave of the Court would 
be required for the investment of Irish 
money in this Stock. If the House 
adopted this Amendment, the Irish 
Judges might say—‘‘The House of 
Commons says that this may be done 
with our leave; we are acquainted with 
the Stock, and we will give our leave.” 
He submitted that this was a case in 
which the Government might very pro- 
perly yield. He assured the hon. Gen- 
tleman who was in charge of the Bill 
that the Irish Members deeply sympa- 
thized with him in regard to this 
measure, and that they would do their 


Mr. T. M. Healy 
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best to promote its passage. They were 
not hostile to the Bill; on the pr 
they sincerely hoped it would be passed. 
Surely the Government could see some 
way of meeting them in this difficulty. 
The Session was not yet concluded, and 
when all sides of the House were agreed 
on a particular Amendment, the worst 
of which that could be said was that it 
was unnecessary, they might with con- 
fidence appeal to the Government. 

Mr. WARMINGTON (Monmouth, W.) 
said, that a question very much like the 
present arose during the early part of 
the Session with regard to the Colonial 
Stock. They then had an intimation 
from the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and the Law Officers of the Crewn that 
some scheme was under consideration, and 
that the Judges of the Court were con- 
sidering a way in which investments in 
Colonial Stock could be authorized. If 
the Irish authorities could say there was 
a scheme under the consideration of the 
Irish Judges by which this Stock could 
be included in the authorized Stock, the 
Representatives of Ireland might, per- 
haps, be content; but, as far as he 
understood the present attitude of 
the Government, they were against 
this Stock being open to investment by 
Trustees. . 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork) de- 
sired to make a few comments upon the 
observations of the hon. Gentleman the 
Chairman of Committees. The hon. 
Gentleman had stated that the gua- 
rantee given under the Tramways Act 
was a contingent guarantee. 

Mr. COURTNEY : That it was a ter- 
minable guarantee. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY said, that 
he did not at all contend that it was not 
in the power of the Grand Jury and 
other Local Bodies to impose any terms 
they thought fit. But what he did con- 
tend was, in the first place, that it was 
not a contingent guarantee; and, 
secondly, that all the guarantees that 
had been given were not terminable. 
He had watched very carefully the 
operation of the Tramways Act in the 
county in which he lived. There were 
there no less than five tramways guaran- 
teed by the State, and in nota single 
instance had the power the hon. Gen- 
tleman referred to been acted upon. 
In every single one of those cases a 
perpetual power had been given. He 
thought that if there was anything in 
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the point which the hon. Gentleman 
made it could be met by limiting 
the operation of the Amendment to 
guarantees which were perpetual. He 
could not imagine the smallest difficulty 
in doing that. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER (Wol- 
verhampton, E.) said, he regarded this 
Bill as one of the best Bills that had 
been brought before Parliament this 
Session. It was of vital importance, 
not only in Ireland, but in this coun- 
try. Everyone was most anxious 
that the Bill should pass, but they 
could only pass it on certain terms 
of compromise. The Government were 
absolute masters of the situation. {yes 
of ‘‘No!”’] But they were, and if this 
Amendment were there would 
be a very great chance of the Bill being 
thrown out. There was great force in 
what his hon. and learned Friend (Mr. 
T. M. Healy) said, as to the possibility 
of the powers of the Court not being 
known ; but if Gentlemen ‘on the other 
side of the House said that they would 
not have this Amendment the Opposition 
could not help themselves. It, there- 
fore came to this:—Were they to im- 
peril the passing of this most valuable 
measure for the sake of a point which 
could practically be secured by an order 
of the Court of Chancery? He appealed 
to hon. Members below the Gangway 
tu help in passing this most valuable 
Bill 


Mr. SEXTON said, he was as anxious 
as the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Wolverhampton (Mr. Henry H. 
Fowler) that the excellent intention of 
the hon. Gentleman in charge of the Bill 
should be carried into effect. The hon. 
Gentleman the Ohairman of Ways and 
Means had pointed out that the Oourt 
of Chancery had power already to 
authorize the investment of money in this 
kind of Stock. Was it not advisable 
that Trustees should be advised, by the 
language of the Bill, as to the power of 
the Court? There might be Trustees 
quite willing to invest in this Stock, and 
yet be unaware that the Court had power 
to authorize it. As to the argument 
about terminable guarantees, his hon. 
Friend the Member for Oork (Mr. 
Maurice Healy) had pointed out that 
in every case in which Grand Juries had 
given a guarantee the guarantee had 
been pay me But he failed to see 
why the insertion of this Amendment 
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should be affected by the fact that the 
guarantee was perpetual or terminable. 
Of course the Government had great 
power. The Session was approaching 
its end, and if the Government chose 
to resist the Amendment they might 
succeed in throwing out the Bill. But 
that was a position which which the 
Government ought to be very slow to 
take up. 

Mr. MURPHY (Dublin, St. Patrick’s) 
rose to continue the debate, but —— 


It being One of the clock, the Debate 
stood adjourned till 7-morrow, and Mr. 
Speaker adjourned the House without 
Question put. 


~~ 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Saturday, 8th December, 1888. 


MIN UTES.}]—Surriry—considered in Committee 
—Crivit Service Estimates; Crass [V.— 
Epvcation, Scrence, anp Art, Votes 14, 16, 
& 19; Crass VI.—  Non-Errecrive anp 
CuartraB_e Services, Vote 5. 

Pustic Buis—First Reading—Statute Law 
Revision (No. 2) * [393]. 

Considered as amended—Liability of Trustees 
[365], debate further adjourned. 


QUESTIONS. 
—~o—— 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND) — 
THOMAS MORONEY, A PRISONER 
FOR CONTEMPT. 


Taz LORD MAYOR or DUBLIN 
(Mr. Sexton) (Belfast, W.) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether he will communi- 
cate to the House the latest information 
in his possession with respect to the con- 
dition of Mr. Thomas Moroney ; whether 
he will lay upon the Table copies of any 
Reports on the subject by the medical 
officer of Kilmainham Prison, or any 
medical man who has been specially 
deputed to investigate; whether the 
Executive intend to take the initiative, 
either by communication with Judge 
Boyd, or otherwise, with a view to the 
release of Mr. Moroney; and, whether 
the prison records are available for the 
posnepe of au application for such re- 
ease ? 

Taz SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappen) (Dublin Uni- 
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versity) (who replied) reminded the 
hon. Gentleman that his right hon. 
Friend the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
had promised to give a full answer to 
this Question on Monday. Perhaps 
the hon. Member would put it down on 
the Paper for Monday. 

Mr. SEXTON: Is the hon. and 
learned Gentleman aware that I have 
asked this Question twice already ? 

Mr. MADDEN: I am aware that on 
the last occasion on which the hon. 
Member put the Question on the Paper 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland stated 
that he would give full information on 
Monday. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
said, he had given private Notice of a 
Question on this subject to the Chief 
Secretary, which was whether, in view 
of the fact that the right hon. Gentle- 
man had said that Judge Boyd would 
be willing to entertain an application 
from any Momber of that House for the 
release of Mr. Thomas Moroney, permis- 
sion would be given to any such Member 
of the House to inspect such extracts from 
the Medical Report as referred to the 
state of health of Thomas Moroney 
during the last three months as they 
might consider material for the pur- 
pose of any application to Judge Boyd 
on the ground of ill-health ? He desired 
to make such an application himself ; 
and he therefore wished toknow whether 
he would be permitted to inspect those 
extracts ? 

Mr. MADDEN: I am not in a posi- 
tion to promise information extending 
over the past three months; but I am in 
a position to say this—that every pos- 
sible facility and every available informa- 
tion will be given to any person who 
wishes to obtain the necessary materials 
for making an application to Judge 
Boyd founded on the state of Thomas 
Moroney’s health. 

Mr. SEXTON: Will the Executive 
themselves not take the initiative ia 
making an application, seeing that the 
information is already in their hands? 

Mr. MADDEN replied, that the hon. 
Gentleman would see that that was a 
totally different Question from the 
question whether the Government 
were prepared to give information 
to any individual Member of the House 
who desired to make any application. 
He was not prepared to give a decided 
and final answer to the question now; 


Mr. Madden 
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but his right hon. Friend the Chief 
Secretary would give a full answer to the 
Question on Monday. 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.) (who had 
just entered the House) said, he thought 
it would be sufficient if the Government 
supplied, as they were quite prepared to 
do, any information in their power to 
any hon. Gentleman who desired to 
bring this question before Judge Boyd. 
The hon. Gentleman (Mr. Sexton) de- 
sired further to know whether copies of 
the recent confidential Reports of the 
medical officer of Kilmainham Prison 
would be laid upon the Table of the 
House. That would be unusual, and he 
was afraid he could not agree to the 
hon. Member’s request. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH repeated to the 
Chief Secretary the Question which he 
had already put to the Solicitor General 
for Ireland, adding that he knew that 
three months was a long time to go 
back, but that he thought the circum- 
stances justified the request. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Everything 
material to the case I shall be very glad 
to supply to the hon. Member. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he would repeat 
the Question on Monday. 


CRIMINAL LAW AND PROCEDURE 
(IRELAND) ACT, 1887—ARREST OF 
FATHER KENNEDY AT MEELIN. 


Toe LORD MAYOR or DUBLIN 

re Sexton) (Belfast, W.) asked the 
hief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 

of Ireland, If he will state the circum- 
stances of the arrest of Father Kennedy 
at Meelin on Friday ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): The Re- 
port has been telegraphed for to Dublin, 
and has not yet been received. 

Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.) asked 
whether the right hon. Gentleman was 
aware that Father Kennedy was arrested 
at an early hour on Friday morning by 
a large body of police, who broke in the 
windows of his house and arrested him 
while dressing in his bedroom ; and if 
he was aware that Father Kennedy and 
other accused persons from Meelin 
attended a fortnight ago at Newmarket 
Courthouse to surrender themselves in 
accordance with their recognizances, and 
found that no magistrate was in at- 
tendance ? 
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Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
hon. Member has got that Question 
down on the Paper for Monday, and it 
is not appropriate that he should ask it 
to-day. 

Mr. SEXTON : I beg to give Notice 
that on the Vote for} Magistrates I shall 
endeavour to find out where the magis- 
trate was when he ought to have been 
in Court to meet those gentlemen. 


MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT (CHARGES 
AND ALLEGATIONS)—THE SPECIAL 
COMMISSION— MR. BEAUCHAMP AND 
MR, GEORGE BOLTON. 


Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, Rush- 
cliffe) asked the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether 
Mr. Beauchamp, the Crown Solicitor for 
County Limerick, and Mr. George 
Bolton, the Crown Solicitor for County 
Tipperary, or either of these gentlemen, 
have recently been in London; and, 
whether, before or during their pre- 
sence in London, they have been assist- 
ing the Solicitor to The Zimes newspaper 
in relation to the inquiry now going on 
before the Special Commission ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): I cannot 
give the hon. Member an answer to the 
whole of his Question. But I can assure 
him that, speaking generally, it is not 
a fact that these gentlemen are obliged 
to give their whole time to the Govern- 
ment work. 

Taz LORD MAYOR or DUBLIN 
(Mr. Sexton) (Belfast, W.): Will the 
right hon. Gentleman consider whether 
or not he ought to allow to continue in 
the Public Service a gentleman like 
Mr. Beauchamp, in regard to whom it 
has been sworn at the Commission that 
the staff of his office is engaged in the 
fabrication of evidence for Zhe Times ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR asked for 
Notice of the Question. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he would repeat 
the Question on Monday. 


EGYPT—SUAKIN—A MAP IN THE 
LIBRARY. 


Sr JOHN SWINBURNE (Stafford- 
shire, Lichfield) asked the First Lord of 
the Treasury, Whether he will place a 
map of Suakin and its immediate neigh- 
bourhood, corrected up tothe latest infor- 
mation in the possession of Her Majesty’s 
Government, for the information of 
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Members, in the Library, Tea Room, 
or some other convenient place in the 
House ? 

Tuz FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Sairn) (Strand, Westminster): There 
is no objection to this being done. 


SCOTCH CROFTERS’ EMIGRATION 
COMMITTEE. 


Mr. ANDERSON (Elgin and Nairn) 
asked, Whether it was the intention of 
the Government to proceed with the ap- 
pointment of the Scotch Crofter Emi- 
gration Committee ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Swrrs) (Strand, 
Westminster) said, he had already an- 
nounced that the Scottish Estimates 
would be taken on Tuesday and Wed- 
nesday. 


SITTINGS OF THE HOUSE (SATUR- 
DAY). 

Tue LORD MAYOR or DUBLIN 
(Mr. Sexton) (Belfast, W.) asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whe- 
ther the House would sit beyond 6 
o'clock to-day ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Sacra) (Strand, Westminster), in reply, 
said, the House would sit according to the 
Wednesday Rule and Orders in force ; 
that, as Report of Supply was not down 
on the Orders of the Day, the Com- 
mittee of Supply would be suspended at 
half-past 5 o’clock. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
oum@—<—- * 
SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. 
SuppLy—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Crass IV.—Epvoation, Scrence, anp 
ArT. 

(1.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £258,525, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will 
come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 3lst day of March 1889, for the 

ies and Expenses of the Commissioners of 
National Education in Ireland.”’ 

Mr. JOHN O’CONNOR (Tipperary, 
8S.) said, that it was his painful duty to 
bring .before the Committee a subject 
which had become one of the standing 
questions of this and previous Parlia- 
ments. In fact, he was beginning to 
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look on the question of National Educa- 
tion in Ireland not only as a standing 
question, but as a a joke. But 
as one Chief Secretary for Ireland after 
another had trifled with the question, he 
must at the same time say that it was 
no joke to the National School teachers 
in Ireland. Neither was it any joke to 
the Irish Members of Parliament, who 
had to bring forward the subject year 
after year—and sometimes even more 
than once a year—reiterating the same 
demands time after time, and bringing 
forward the same arguments in support 
of them. Neither was it any joke for 
the Chairman of Committees to listen to 
statements which must have become 
wearying to him, as they had become 
wearying to the Committee from con- 
stant repetition. It was, nevertheless, 
their duty, and, disagreeable as it was, 
they had to perform it. In doing so 
to-day he should bring before the Com- 
mittee, and before the Chief Secretary, 
the case of the National School teachers 
of Ireland as briefly as he could ; and he 
thought the strongest argument he could 
use, and the best possible way in which 
he could introduce it, was to place before 
the Committee and the Chief Secretary 
the promises which had been made to 
the Irish Members on behalf of the 
National School teachers in the | past, 
and the very little that had been done 
to fulfil those promises. In the year 
1878 a Kesolution was passed by the 
House of Commons unanimously, and 
in a full House, declaring that— 

‘«The National School Teachers Act of 1875 
and other means adopted by the Government 
having failed to satisfy the just demands of the 
Irish teachers, this House is of opinion that the 
position of the Irish National School teachers 
calls for the immediate attention of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, with aview to the satis- 
factory adjustment of their claims.” 

That Resolution having been passed 
unanimously, some little was done, which 
he would state by-and-bye. In continua- 
tion of the promise the right hon. 
Member for the Bridgeton Division of 
Glasgow (Sir George Trevelyan), when 
Chief Secretary, stated that he was 
strongly impressed with the representa- 
tions which had been made to him by a 
deputation from the National School 
teachers who waited upon him, and 
thought that immediate action ought to 
be taken by the Government, if possible, 
to increase the teachers’ salaries. The 
right hon. Gentleman added that he 
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fully recognized the pledges which had 
been given by the Government. In 
1883 a further recognition of the pledges 
given by the Government was made, 
and the right hon. Gentleman said that 
he would be extremely glad to introduce 
a measure. That was promise No. 2, 
and he came next to promise No. 3, 
which was made on the part of the right 
hon. Gentleman the present Chief Secre. 
tary. It was at a time when he (Mr. 
John O’Connor) had brought the ques- 
tion under the consideration of a Com- 
mittee, and the right hon. Gentleman 
happened to be out of the House. His 
place, however, was taken by Mr. Holmes, 
who was then Attorney General for Ire- 
land and now a Judge ; and the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman, in reply to 
a Motion made in Committee by the 
hon. Member for Westmeath (Mr. Tuite), 
used these words — 

**T can assure the hon. Member that my 

right hon. Friend has been working assiduously 
for some time in certain matters, in fulfilment 
of his promise to look into this subject.” 
The Attorney General, speaking on be- 
half of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Westminster (Mr. W. H. 
Smith), said that— 

‘* The right hon. Gentleman had left the re- 
sult of his work to his successor, the present 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland.” 

Under these cireumstances, he wished 
to know what the Chief Secretary had 
done from that day to this in fulfilment 
of that promise? Had he searched the 
pigeon-holes of Dublin Castle? Had 
he looked into the charnel house for the 
dry bones of some skeleton Bill sug- 
gested or thought out by his Predecessor 
in Office? If the right kon. Gentle- 
man had done so, the Committee would 
be glad to hear that day what the nature 
of the measure was, or if he had any 
intention whatever of giving effeet to 
the promise made on his behalf by a 
responsible Law Officer of the Crown. 
He should like to know what the nature 
of the right hon. Gentleman’s pro 

was, and if it were such as to satisfy the 
demands of the National School teachers 
of Ireland, he would receive from the 
Irish Members every facility in passing 
the measure, and every assistance in 
rendering it a complete and final mea- 
sure. He (Mr. John O’Connor) proposed 
now to pvint out the various grievances 
of the National School teachers of Ire- 
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land ; but first and foremost he might in- 
form the Committee what little had been 
done in fulfilment of the various promises 
which had been made to the teachers 
since the Resolution to which he had 
referred was passed unanimously by the 
House of Commons in 1878. A sum 
of money had been granted—namely, 
£44,000, and it was to be divided among 
the school teachers of Ireland in propor- 
tion to their salaries, but it was contin- 
gent on their paying out of their salaries 
a sum of £12,000 towards the establish- 
ment of a pension fund. Consequently, 
the £44,000 which was given on one 
hand was, to a very large extent, taken 
away on the other, because the teachers 
were required to contribute to the estab- 
lishment of this fund. That was one 
loss to the National School teachers, but 
they suffered a greater loss than that, 
because a great deal of their salaries 
depended on the payment of fees by 
results. After the Act of 1875 came 
into operation, a considerable number of 
the Boards of Guardians in Ireland made 
their unions contributory, but after the 
Act had been in operation for a few 
years the contributions of the unions 
fell off until, in the very short time, no 
less than £5,000 was lost. Adding this 
£5,000 to the £12,000 the teachers were 
obliged to contribute for the establish- 
ment of a pension fund, it would be 
found that £17,000 out of the £44,000 
was taken away. As time went on, the 
contributions of the unions continued to 
fall off; the school fees became less and 
leas every year, so that the position of the 
school teachers became worse and worse, 
and a more crying evil every day. There 
was another reason why, in regard to 
the result fees, the position of the Na- 
tional School teachers was becoming 
gradually worse, and their stipends 
becoming beautifully less every day. He 
referred to the chronic state of agricul- 
tural distress and depression in Ireland. 
Up to 1878, the position of the National 
School teachers was tolerably good, as 
compared with their position from that 
time to the present, because, owing to 
the diminished profits of the people 
engaged in agriculture — farmers and 
labourers—they had not been able to 
send their children to school as regularly 
as formerly. Thereforethe payment by 
school fees and by results had been 
diminished in a very great degree, so 
that the position of the Irish National 
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School teachers was, at the present mo- 
ment, very much worse than it had been 
at any time since the passing of the Act 
of 1875. Even at the best of times, the 
National School teachers of Ireland were 

aid upon a much lower scale than the 

ational School teachers of this country, 
although the results of their labours 
would compare favourably with those of 
the labours of the National School 
teachers of England, Scotland, and 
Wales. The average payment of an 
Irish teacher was about one-half of what 
it was in England, Scotland, and Wales, 
although the result obtained by their 
labours was absolutely greater. He 
would ask the Committee to listen to a 
few figures which he would quote in 
order to prove this statement. ‘The aver- 
age salary of teachers in England was, 
for males, £120 19s. 2d., and for females 
£73 15s. 9d; the corresponding figures 
in Scotland were £135 1s. 4d. for males 
and £64 13s. 11d. for females, while it 
would appear, from a Return issued in 
August, 1881, authenticated by the sig- 
nature of Dr. Newell, the Secretary of 
the National Board of Education in Ire- 
land, that the average salary of male 
teachers in that country was £57 9s. 
That was in 1881, and, as he had stated, 
the condition of the National School 
teachers of Ireland had since been 
hecoming worse every day, so that the 
figure of £57 ¥s. which represented the 
average pay of the school teachers in 
that year was more than the average at 
the present moment. He maintained 
that that was a state of things which 
ought not to be allowed to exist, par- 
ticularly when they had regard to the 
result of the labours of the teachers. 
Notwithstanding the many disadvan- 
tages that the Irish National School 
teachers laboured under, the following 
table would show that the result of their 
labours compared most favourably with 
those of teachers in the same class in the 
rest of the United Kingdom. The pupils 
in Ireland in 1885 obtained the follow- 
ing results :—For reading, 93°4, whereas 
in England and Wales it was 91°9 and 
in Scotland 92-6 ; writing, Ireland, 95:8 ; 
England and Wales, 83°8, or 12 per 
cent less; and in Scotland, 91°5; arith- 
metic in Ireland, 80'7; England and 
Wales, 79°7; and Scotland 87°5; and it 
would, therefore, be seen that only in 
the one particular of arithmetic was 
Scotland ahead of Ireland, and so far as 
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every other subject was concerned in the 
important items of school examination 
in the primary schools of the Three 
Kingdoms, Ireland occupied a superior 
mg in point of results, to England, 
ales, and Scotland. Although this 
satisfactory position had been obtained 
by the result of the labours of the Irish 
National School teachers, they received 
only one-half of the remuneration that 
= of the same class received in 
ngland and Scotland. He maintained 
that this was a monstrous injustice, that 
it was a wrong they had for years asked 
Parliament to rectify, and that Chief 
Secretary after Chief Secretary had pro- 
mised to rectify it. Nevertheless it still 
remained a crying grievance, and com- 
pelled the Irish Members year after 
year to occupy the attention of Parlia- 
ment in order to enforce the just claims 
of these unfortunate persons, But this 
was not the only respect in which he 
desired to see the condition of the Irish 
National School teachers improved. He 
also desired to see them provided with 
roper residences attached to the schools. 
e thought he was appealing to the sym- 
we or feelings of hon. Members when 
e advocated the necessity of providing 
residences near the schools for the 
teachers. In Ireland they expected 
that the teachers of the National Schools, 
or of any schools whatever, to have 
seipestable houses to live in. They 
were persons of some culture, and they 
ought not to be condemned to dwell in 
houses that were devoid of all comfort 
and everything necessary to satisfy the 
requirements of men pursuing an im- 
portant and arduous vocation. As a 
matter of fact, as they were now cir- 
cumstanced, many of the Irish teachers 
had to go many miles before they could 
obtain a respectable house to dwell in. 
Consequently, they had a long journey 
to the school, and a long journey home 
again, and they all knew that teaching 
was a very fatiguing operation. When 
a man was called upon to impart know- 
ledge to children at school, it was neces- 
sary that he should be in the possession 
of all his best faculties. But a man who 
had to walk many miles to the scene of 
his labours, and arrived there fatigued, 
with all his energies dull and weakened 
by his long walk, was not in as fit a 
condition to perform a day’s teaching 
and to get through the enervating work 
of imparting knowledge as if he dwelt 
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on the spot and could go to his work 
fresh and with unimpaired energies. He 
had, at various times, urged on the 
Government the importance of providing 
facilities for the acquisition of sites in 
order to build these residences, and he 
had urged the necessity of increasing 
the facilities for obtaining advances of 
money on easy terms in 4% to the pay- 
ment of the principal and interest; but 
all to no purpose, for nothing had been 
done in this respect, although it was a 
very serious question to the National 
School teachers, and one that pressed 
for a settlement almost as much as the 
other. Upon this point of residence, he 
had said that he thought he should ap- 
peal to a sympathetic audience when he 
pointed out the necessity of bringing 
unimpaired energies to bear on the work 
of school teaching. Hon. Members of 
that House knew that if in the early 
part of the day they indulged in long 
walks, or took violent exercise, such as 
hunting, they were totally unfitted for 
the discharge of their Parliamentary 
duties in the evening. It was a well- 
known fact that business men, who spent 
their time in the City attending to com- 
mercial transactions in the ike time, 
were not the most active men in the 
House of Commons in the course of the 
evening. They might be seen lolling on 
the Benches asleep while important 
speeches were being delivered, and they 
were able, therefore, to apply their own 
experience to the condition of the 
National School teacher of Ireland, 
who had to travel five or six miles 
to the scene of his work, and would 
sympathize with his demand that such 
a state of things should be put an end 
to. He thought that residences for the 
school teachers ought to be built as 
rapidly as possible, and that they should 
be erected near the school-house, in 
order that they might not only discharge 
their duty to the public, but to the chil- 
dren they educated and to themselves. 
He trusted that that argument would 
have some effect upon the Committee 
when they came to give a decision upon 
the question, and also upon the hon. 
and learned Solicitor General for Ire- 
land and the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary, who was responsible 
for the government of Ireland. With 
regard to the question of residences, he 
had to say that, sincet he passing of the 
Act of 1875, there were in the 10 years 
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ending with the 31st of December, 1885, 
500 residences built under the Act, and, 
at that rate of progress, it would take 
about 120 years to supply the wants of 
the teachers who now required resi- 
denees, and not less than 150 years if 
they were to make provision for the 
increased number of teachers that were 
required. It might be a good thing for 
the National School teachers who were 
living 120 years hence to find themselves 
in the possession of good houses, bui for 
the teachers who were living now it 
was a very poor look-out. He desired 
to impress upon the Chief Secretary and 
the Government the necessity of remedy- 
ing this state of things. There was 
another matter which he also wished to 
bring under the notice of the Committee 
—namely, the question of pensions. The 
chief ground of complaint in regard to 
the pensions was the very advanced age 
at which a teacher could retire in order 
to become entitled to one. The age of 
retirement was 65 for males and 60 for 
females. Teachers who were unable to 
discharge their duties until they attained 
those ages, were compelled to retire 
upoa such a reduced pension that they 
found themselves practically without a 

rovision for their declining years. 
What was demanded in this respect was 
that the age of retirement should be 
lessened, and also that, if from ill- 
health, after many years’ service, a 
teacher was compelled to retire at an 
earlier age, he should be awarded a 
pension in proportion to the number of 
years he had served. These were the 
principal points that they wished to 
receive satisfaction upon. They were 
the heads under which the Irish National 
School teachers desired to have their 
case brought before the Committee for 
consideration. He asserted boldly that 
they had strong claims upon the House 
and upon the country. Not only by 
reason of the justice of their demands, 
but also on account of the promises 
which had been made to them, or to the 
Irish Members on their behalf, by suc- 
cessive Governments and by successive 
Chief Secretaries. Thirteen years had 
now elapsed since 1875. The justice of 
their demand had been fully acknow- 
ledged, yet nothing had been done to 
give effect to the promises which had 
been made to them. Their condi- 
tion, instead of having been improved, 
had become worse; but, nevertheless, 
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under the most disadvantageous circum- 
stances, the result of the labours of 
the Irish National School teachers 
would bear favourable comparison with 
that of the labours of a similar 
class in any other part of the country. 
On these grounds the Irish Members 
felt themselves justified in again inflict- 
ing upon the Committee the grievances 
of this deserving and much-injured class 
of the community. Abundant promises 
had been made to them, but a body of 
men could not exist upon promises any 
more than an individual. With them 
it was a case of “live, horse, until you 
ean get grass.’ They had been 
dragging on a living for a long time, 
but the grass was not yet forthcoming. 
He hoped this would be the last time 
there would be any necessity for urging 
the claims of the National School 
Teachers upon the attention either of 
the present Chief Secretary or any of 
his Saoieebices and he pressed the 
right hon. Gentleman to state candidly 
what he had done since the early part 
of last year, when thé Attorney 
General for Ireland, now Judge Holmes, 
made a promise to look into the case 
of this most deserving body of men. 
He should expect the right hon. Gen- 
tleman to state to-day what he had done 
to unearth the scheme which, according 
to Judge Holmes, his Predecessor was 
preparing, and what steps he had taken 
in order to give effect to that scheme. 
His Predecessor in Office was practic- 
ally bound by the pledge he had given 
to the National School Teachers. It 
was he who passed the Act of 1875, and 
who had twice promised the National 
School teachers that their case 
should be considered and _ their 
claims conceded. The right hon. 
Gentleman opposite had inherited these 
promises, and he trusted that the right 
hon. Gentleman was prepared to take 
them up and give effect to them. He 
was as much bound by them as the right 
hon. Member for Bristol (Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach) himself. He trusted they 
would not be put off again with any 
side issue whatever. When the present 
Chief Secretary dealt with the question 
before, his reply was most dishearten- 
ing to every man who took an interest 
in the question. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman simply tried, by riding off ona 
side issue, to get rid of the question. 
He endeavoured to point out that the 
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Irish National School teachers after all 
were not in such a very bad position, 
and that a great deal had been done for 
them. He utterly ignored the promises 
which had been made to look into the 
case of these unfortunate persons; but 
he trusted that they would receive to- 
day a more honest and straightforward 
statement. If the word ‘‘ honest” was 
out of Order he would withdraw it, but 
at any rate he hoped that on this 
occasion they would have from the right 
hon. Gentleman a more straightforward 
recognition of the teachers’ claims and 
- afull inquiry into their grievances. He 
certainly trusted that no attempt would 
be made to postpone ‘he consideration 
of the case, or to throw dust into the 
eyes of the Committee by shirking the 
real question. For his own sake the 
Chief Secretary ought to recognize the 
demands of the National School 
teachers, and make an effort to redeem 
the promises that were made on his be- 
half by Attorney General Holmes. It 
was A gm time that the question was 
settled onte for all, and removed from 
the Floor of the House. At present the 
Irish Members were compelled to bring 
the matter before the Committee of 
Supply year after year, and to occupy 
time which might be otherwise en- 
gaged. 

Mr. CONWAY (Leitrim, N.) said, 
that before the Chief Secretary replied 
to the remarks of the hon. Member for 
Tipperary (Mr. John O’Oonnor), he 
wished to put a few questions to him on 
matters connected with popular educa- 
tion in Ireland. He had a lively re- 
collection of the-speech which was made 
by the right hon. Gentleman last year. 
It was a speech which created a great 
deal of unpleasant feeling in Ireland, 
and a good deal of dissatisfaction ; but 
he had no wish to add to the friction 
which existed by any remarks of his. 
He wished to approach the question 
solely in the interests of a class of men 
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who were deserving of every sympathy 
and indulgence. In the first place he 

would suggest that in a Vote of so much | 
importance, dealing with a sum of | 
money approaching £1,000,000, it would | 
be well for the Chief Secretary to 
imitate the example of the Vice Presi- | 
deat of the Council (Sir William Hart | 
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Education in Ireland. Such a state- 
ment might have the effect of arousing 
their sympathies in favour of what was 
being ) but at present, when they 
came to discuss the Irish Estimates, 
they were more or less creeping in the 
dark. If hon. Members wished to get 
at the character of the work done in 
Ireland, they had to journey all over the 
country in order to obtain an accurate 
idea of it. Last year he had combined 
with other duties a short tour through 
some of the remote districts of Ireland, 
in order to understand the pro 

which popular Education was making 
in the country, and the conclusion he 
arrived at was that the Government 
Inspectors must be blind to the unsatis- 
factory condition in which some of the 
schools in the West of Ireland were. 
After some investigation he had felt it 
his duty to move for a Return of some 
of the schools of the worst character— 
schools built in grave-yards, sand-pits, 
gravel-pits, quarry-holes, and other un- 
suitable sites; also of schools that had 
clay floors, thatched roofs, imperfectly 
ventilated, and without sanitary accom- 
modation. That was one of the ques- 
tions which he thought might very well 
engage the attention of Parliament, 
seeing how desirable it was that accurate 
information should be in the hands of 
hon. Members in order to enable them 
to know exactly what the condition of 
Treland was. He was willing toadmit that 
some progress was being made, and at 
Carrick-on-Shannon—a very poor neigh- 
bourhood—and in other parts of his own 
constituency, there were schools of a 
most satisfactory character. If hon. 
Members who interested themselves in 
public Education would visit Ireland, 
and see the schools in many localities, 
they would find that many of the scholars 
had to walk to them a distance of several 
miles, bare-footed ; that they then had to 
remain in attendance for five or six hours 
in a building badly sheltered from the 
inclemency of the weather, badly roofed, 
and with a clay floor. Surely this kind 
of thing was sufficient to arouse the 
indignation of every man who had the 
slightest sympathy for the welfare of the 
people. In the investigation which he had 
conducted there were other features pre- 
sented to his mind, and he desired to put 
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Dyke) when he introduced the English | one or two questions in regard to them. 
Education Estimates, and gave a suc-| For instance, he wished to know the 
cinct account of the progress of popular | number of teachers who had not yet 
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received residences, the distances such 
teachers had to walk to and from the 
schools, and whether the want of resi- 
dences was owing to the persistent 
refusal of the landlords to give sites for 
their erection. He did not propose to 
discuss the whole of the grievances of 
the teachers at length, after the speech 
which had been made by his hon. Friend, 
but he was satisfied that general education 
in Ireland received no sort of encourage- 
ment. They never heard in Ireland of 
any Commission going down to Cork, 
Dublin, Belfast or any of the large 
cities in order to encourage education 
and award prizes. A cut and dried 
plan was pursued, and for the results 
that were obtained no credit was due to 
those who might be supposed to take an 
interest in popular Education. No 
encouragement was given either to the 
scholar or to the teacher, but a hard 
and fast line was drawn in the examina- 
tions as to the subjects they were required 
to go through. So far as the teachers were 
concerned, he believed they were only 
visited by the Inspectors at their annual 
visitation. And when the Representa- 
tives of Ireland got up in the House of 
Commons, asa matter of publicduty, toex- 
pose the grievances under which both the 
children and theteachers laboured, it had 
been their unfortunate fate to meet with 
very scant sympathy indeed. He wished 
to see this state of things altered in some 
degree. It would be balm to his soul if 
he thought that any labour of his would 
encourage the Commissioners or the 
Authorities in this country to use their 
influence in obtainin tter school 
buildings for the children, with more 
cheerful rooms and better apparatus. 
If the landlords refused to grant sites, 
they should be obtained from them com- 
pulsorily. He would even desire that 
popular sympathy should be directed 
towards the children in the first instance, 
because he was satisfied that that sym- 
pathy would soon be developed and that 
the teachers would then come in for a 
share of it. In Ireland there were less 
than 5,000,000 people; in England 
there were 30,000,000, and in Scotland 
3,000,000. But while Ireland received 
less than £1,000,000 for the instruction 
of more than 1,000,000 children, or 
less than £1 per head, England, with 
4,000,000 of children at school, and with 
a large and wealthy middle-class popu- 
lation who paid, to a large extent, for 
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the education of their own children— 
although some of them found their way 
into the board schools ; and while the upper 
classes were glad to lay out a tremen- 
dous sum for the edueation of their 
children, because they looked forward 
to their becoming, one day or other, the 
rulers of the country—while there were 
a less number of the children of the 
poorer classes going to the public ele- 
mentary schools than in Ireland—never- 
theless, the Government were willing to 
spend no less than £4,000,000 against 
the £750,000 spent in Ireland and the 
£500,000 spent in Scotland. In Ireland 
twice as much money was spent on the 
police as was spent upon public Education. 
One-and-a-half million of money was 
spent on the pay of the police, and only 
£750,000 for popular Education—a fact 
which he thought need only be an- 
nounced to stigmatize the system of Go- 
vernment which prevailed in Ireland. 
But although this enormous sum was 
paid in order to maintain the Royal Irish 
Constabulary for the government of 
under 5,000,000 of people, only £20,000 
was paid in Scotland for the government 
of 3,000,000, and only £200,000 went 
from the Oonsolidated Fund towards 
police purposes in England, with a popu- 
lation of 30,000,000. He had stated 
these facts before, both in that House 
and at public meetings, and he only 
repeated them for the purpose of showing 
how the people were ground down in 
the matter of government in Ireland. 
What they should do was simply to 
reverse the position and give £1,500,000 
for public Education, leaving £750,000 
only for police protection. He was 
satisfied that the result would well pay 
them for the alteration. All these facts 
would naturally present themselves to 
anyone who took the trouble to go over 
to Ireland and investigate the question 
of popular Education for himself. The 
hon. Member for Tipperary had spoken 
of the pay of the Irish teachers. He 
held in his hand a Return of the average 
pay, but, as it had already been alluded 
to by his hon. Friend, he would only call 
attention to the fact that, according to 
the Return, the average pay of an Irish 
teacher was less than £60 a-year, while 
in England the average pay was £120. 
Several hundred teachers received over 
£300 a-year; indeed, the average salary 
id to a School Board teacher was, he 
elieved, £350, and the Scotch teachers 
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were even better paid than those in 
England, some receiving as much as 
£500 a-year. In Ireland no teacher 
received more than £120; and he had 
heard that sum paraded in the House 
of Commons as a tremendous en- 
couragement to young men in Ire- 
land to enter the teaching profession. 
Such was the immense fortune dangled 
before the eyes of the youth of Ireland ; 
whereas, if they left their own country 
and entered the teaching profession on 
this side of the Channel, and with a 
little of their well-known energy and 
zeal, were to pursue their studies in 
Great Britain, they would soon be able 
to obtain positions where their emolu- 
ments would reach more than £200 
a-year. He had known Irishmen come 
over here, engage in teaching, and re- 
ceive £250 a-year. At the same time 
he would not encourage his own country- 
men to leave Ireland as a mere matter 
of speculation. What Parliament ought 
to do was to invite them to remain at 
home and develop their skill and energy 
there, giving them sufficient encourage- 
ment to do so by increasing their pay. 
Notwithstanding the friction of the poli- 
tical situation at the present moment, 
he really thought that the pay of the 
school teachers demanded more attention 
than it had received, and he trusted that 
the Chief Seoretary would be prepared to 
deal with that unfortunate class of persons, 
if not with generosity, at any rate with 
justice. The pension scheme was one 
which, to a certain extent, held out to 
the Irish school teacher repose at the 
end of his days; but it must not be for- 
gotten that a youth of 18, when he 
entered the teaching profession, had to 
speculate that he would live to be 65 before 
he obtained a pension. The teachers of 
Ireland demanded that service might be 
taken into consideration in according a 
pension, and, considering that they had 
to contribute towards a superannuation 
fund, he thought that 35 years’ service 
ought to be sufficient to entitle them 
to benefit from it. Only the other 
night they were told that 10 years’ ser- 
vice, in the case of a public servant of 
the higher class, was sufficient to entitle 
the officer toa pension ; and it appeared 
that Mr. Maconochie, a County Court 
Judge, who entered office at the age of 
65, was entitled to a pension as soon as 
he had served 10 years. In the case of 
professional men, 10 years’ service were 
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absolutely added to their actual service 


in order to entitle them to a pension. 
In this case he did not think that an 

numberof years’ serviee should be added, 
nor did he ask that teachers should be 
taken on at 40 or 50 years of age; but 
he did maintain that 35 years’ service 
ought to entitle them, and that after 10 
years’ service they should be entitled to 
so many 35ths. A pension in all cases, 
acoording to length of service, should be 
given to a teacher who failed in health 
or broke down from overwork. He be- 
lieved that a former Chief Secretary did 
give some encouragement to the teachers 
in regard to this matter, but service 
ehould be taken into account and not age. 
It was well known that when a man 
reached 55 or 56, whatever his state of 
health might be, he continued to drag 
on until he reached 65 years of age, 
although it would have been far better 
for the interests of the public if he had 
retired upon so many 35ths of hissalary, 
enabling younger men to occupy the 
position and throw the whole of their 
energy into the work. He sincerely 
trusted that some encouragement would 
be given by the Chief Secretary to the 
teachers, and that he would not throwa 
wet blanket upon their claims. Even 
a word of sympathy would go a long 
way, and would act as a stimulus to the 
whole of the teachers of Ireland. He 
regretted that the Vote had been 
brought on so untimely. There were a 
number of other questions he would 
have liked to have asked, but at this 
period of the Session Votes were brought 
on at a very short Notice ; and, in regard 
to the Education Vote, it was only in- 
timated last night that it was intended 
to be taken to-day. There was only 
one other point. Was it the practicein 
Dublin to give the Commissioners of 
National Education who attended the 
meetings of the Board five guineasfor 
every attendance, whether they came 
from the country or were resident in 
Dublin? He believed that most of the 
Commissioners lived in Dublin, and he 
wanted to know whether, in that case, 
their attendance at each meeting entitled 
them to a fee of five guineas? Some of 
the Commissioners never left Dublin ; 
and Dr. Newell, the Secretary to the 
Board, had a settled residence there, 
although he never refused the fee. Then, 
again, he wished to know whether 
Tyrone House in Dublin belonged to the 
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ublic Authorities? He asked the Chief 

ecretary to speculate upon some scheme 
by which popular Education in Ireland 
might be made progressive, and whether 
he could not devise some measure by 
which the National Schools should be 
enabled to take advan of inter- 
mediate Education. Could there not be 
some ladder, as it were, by which smart 
lads would be able to take scholarships, 
and by that means work themselves up 
to a University Education? He was 
satisfied that if the right hon. Gentle- 
man would look into the matter, some 
scheme might be formulated by which 
popular education in Ireland might be 
made progressive until it reached the 
University point. Nothing would be 
more calculated to promote the interests 
of the people of Ireland than a good and 
solid system of popular Education. 
They must not stop at the National or 
Elementary Schools, but must make 
some provision by which smart, indus- 
trious, and energetic boys might enter 
the ranks of the first scholars of the 
country. With the large public funds 
at the disposal of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, some such system of scholarships 
ought to be arranged by which the 
humblest lad in Ireland would be able 
to enter the same door that opened to 
the children of the rich. He trusted 
that the Chief Secretary would refrain 
from flouting the Irish Members on this 
question of popular Education as he did 
last year. 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY for IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour) (Man- 
chester. E.) said, the hon. Member who 
had just sat down expressed a hope in 
the earlier part of his speech that the 
difficulties of the present political situa- 
tion in Ireland would not prejudice the 
minds of the Government against the 
claims of the Irish National School 
teachers. He could assure the hon. 
Member that there was nothing he 
knew of in the political situation which 
would deter the Government from ame- 
liorating the condition of the school 
teachers in any part of Ireland. Nor 
did he think there had been anything 
in the policy of the Government which 
would indicate that they were more re- 
luctant than their Predecessors to use 
the Imperial resources for the benefit of 
the people of Ireland to whatever class 
they might belong. He entirely con- 
curred with the hon. Gentleman that 
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the position of the teachers in Ireland 
ought to be a matter of solicitude to 
every Government, and he felt as much 
as any of his Predecessors had ever felt 
that there was no exertion on their part 
which they would spare to carry through 
the House of Commons any measure 
which could make that important body 
of men contented and prosperous. But 
at the same time he must frankly admit 
that he could not altogether concur in 
the criticisms which had been 
on his action as Chief Secretary in 
this respect, or allow that the teachers 
were labouring under grievances which 
Parliament had done nothing to remedy. 
He proposed to go through some of the 
chief allegations which had been made 
by the two speakers who had already ad- 
dressed the Committee. As to the ques- 
tion of school buildings, he wouldremind 
the hon. Member for North Leitrim (Mr. 
Conway) that far more was done in Ire- 
land than had ever been done in Eng- 
land in the shape of the erection of 
buildings out of the Public Funds. 
There had been an enormons increase 
of late years in this particular source of 
public expenditure, and when the hon. 
Member alleged that the landlords were 
unwilling to provide sites for schools, he 
must be reminded that at one time many 
of the landlords only held a life interest 
on the property required for school sites. 
That limitation had now been removed, 
and the result had been an enormous 
increase in the sums of money expended 
in the erection of school-houses. Both 
the hon. Member for Tipperary and the 
hon. Member for North Leitrim had 
alluded to the question of teachers’ 
residences. There again there had been 
a very large increase in the amount ex- 
pended out-of the public resources. He 
found, for example, that in 1882 the 
amount contributed out of the Imperial 
Exchequer was £500; in 1883 it was 
£600 ; in 1884 £800; in 1885-6 £1,000; 
in 1887-8 £1,700, and for 1888-9 the 
Estimates had been prepared for £2,000. 
Therefore, the Committee would see that 
under this head alone there had been a 
large increase. 

Mr. SEXTON said, the entire sum 
would build about 10 houses in the 


ear. 
! Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, the hon. 
Member was altogether mistaken. The 
hon. Member seems to think that these 
figures represented the entire sums de- 
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voted to the purpose. That was not 
the case. It only represented the por- 
tion of the annuity contributed by the 
Exchequer; the locality contributed a 
corresponding sum. Looking at the 
matter from that point of view, the 
result was very different from what the 
hon. Member supposed. 

Mr. SEXTON said, the sum was 
£1,700 last year, and £2,000 this, so 
that there was only a difference of £300 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, no doubt 
that was so; but this increase in the 
annuity represented a very large in- 
crease in the capital expenditure in 
respect of which the annuity was pay- 
able. Nothing was done by the State 
in England or Scotland to provide 
residences for the teachers, and he 
maintained that the arrangements made 
in this respect in Ireland were on 
a liberal scale. If the friends of the 
teachers and those locally interested in 
Education in Ireland would come for- 
ward and make greater exertions their 
contributions would carry with them 
increased contributions from the State. 
At present the amount granted by the 
Exchequer was limited by the amount 
subscribed by the locality. In this 
matter therefore the teacher had no 
legitimate ground of complaint. And 
now he came to the question of 
Pensions. Both the hon. Member for 
Tipperary and the hon. Member for 
North Leitrim complained of the posi- 
tion of the teachers in Ireland in regard 
to pensions, and as he understood it 
their point was this—that although they 
had a pension they only became entitled 
to it at so late a period of life that it 
was of very littie use to them, and some 
provision ought to be made for the 
grant of pensions to teachers who were 
compelled to leave their calling at an 
earlier period than the age of 65. He 
would remind the hon. Members who 
complained of this that in England there 
was no provision for pensions at all. 
There used in former times to be a pro- 
vision, but it was coming to an end, 
and there was no scheme now for 
the provision of pensions for teachers, 
whereas in Ireland in 1878 or 1879, 
a large sum of money supplied out of 
the Irish Church surplus was set apart 
for this object. The Committee would 
notice, therefore, that the sum provided 
was strictly limited, and consequently if 
they altered the distribution of it and 
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increased the benefit which a certain 
class of teachers now received, it must 
be at the expense of some other class. 
He was sure that the Board of 
Education was quite prepared to con- 
sider any claim that might be put for- 
ward by the teachers, consistently with 
due regard to existing obligations for 
a redistribution of the existing amount 
of the pensions—that was to say, that if 
the great body of teachers in Ireland 
thought 65 years too late a period for a 
man to receive a pension, and if they 
were prepared to accept pensions at an 
earlier date but necessarily of a less 
amount—if that were the opinion of 
the teachers of Ireland, and the ques- 
tion were brought before the Board of 
National Education itself, he was sure 
the Board would be happy to give it 
their attention, bearing in mind, how- 
ever, that it would be impossible to in- 
terfere with existing rights. He very 
greatly doubted, however, if the case was 
put before the teachers as he had_-put it 
before the Committee, whether they 
would desire an alteration of the exist- 
ing method by which pensions were 
allocated. Passing from the question of 
pensions he wished to advert to an ob- 
servation which fell from the hon,Gentle- 
man who had last spoken. The hon. 
Gentleman said it was the custom in Eng- 
land for the Chief Secretary responsible 
for this Vote to open the discussion with 
some statement in regard to the progress 
of Irish education. He did not know 
how far that practice was a desirable 
one, but heshould be glad to lay before 
the House certain figures which he 
thought indicated that in Ireland they 
were really making progress in educa- 
tion in a most rapid and satisfactory 
manner. He found froma paper prepared 
by the present Registrar General for 
Ireland, an able and trustworthy statis- 
tieian, that while the portion of the 
population who could read and write 
in 1841 was only 28 per cent, it was in 
1881 59, and while the proportion of 
those who could neither read nor write 
in 1841 was 53, the proportion in 1881 
was only 25 per cent. Not only had 
there been an increase in the proportion 
of persons able to read and write from 
28 to 59 per cent, but there had been a 
decrease in the proportion of those un- 
able to do either from 53 to 25 per cent. 
When they took it into account that the 
education in Ireland was not compulsory 
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as it was in England and Scotland, it 
would be felt that these figures were not 
without interest, and that they showed 
asubstantial improvement in the general 
condition of education in Ireland If 
any hon. Member would examine the 
more recent figures he would find that 
they were equally satisfactory. He 
found that in 1881 the average number 
of pupils in daily attendanee, which was 
the fairest test of the school attendance, 
and a better or more correct one than 
any based on the school roll, was 
278,000 odd. In 1887, with a somewhat 
diminished population the number had 
risen to 515,000. The Committee would 
see that these figures, like the others, 
were of a kind which made it evident 
that education in Ireland was prosper- 
ing. Perhaps this was only a cchetiiney 
question in the estimation of some hon. 
Gentlemen to that which he gathered 
was the chief point and intention of the 
two speeches to which the Committee had 
just listened. The gravamen of those 
speeches was that enough was not done 
by the Imperial Exchequer to improve 
the amount of the teachers’ salaries in 
Ireland, and the hon. Member who 
opened this discussion said that the posi- 
tion of the teachers was getting worse 
and worse. Now he could not find the 
slightest justification for that assertion 
from any of the figures which had been 
placed before him. On the contrary, 
there was no class of public servants 
whose condition had been more rapidly 
improved financially than the school 
teachers of Ireland, by the various 
Acts of Parliament which had been 
passed to regulate their salaries. In 
1855 the salary of a first class teacher 
was only £36, but in 1885, after the 
lapse of a generation, that sum of £36 
had risen to £101, and he believed that 
the increase had been still greater 
in the salaries of third class teachers 
between 1855 and 1885. If, instead 
of confining his survey to the period 
of a generation from 1855 to 1885, 
he were to take the actual increase 
in the present year, it would be found 
that the result was even more interesting 
and more startling. If hon. Members 
would look at the Vote they would see 
that it had largely increased from last 
year, and almost the whole of the in- 
crease had gone straight into the pockets 
of the teachers. The Estimates this year 
showed an increase of about £24,000 
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in respect to which sum he believed he 
was right in saying that every 6d. of it 
had gone to augment the salaries of the 
Irish school teachers. 

Mr. SEXTON remarked that the 
increase was only £19,000. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he 
thought he was right as to the 
amount of the increase. The figure 
alluded to by the hon. Member 
was that which had gone to one 
class of teachers alone. But even ad- 
mitting that the increase had only been 
£19,000, it could hardly be denied that 
it was a substantial increase. The in- 
crease was not only gratifying in itself, 
but it was gratifying because it showed 
an improvement in the qualifications of 
the teachers, the increase being due 
to many of the teachers having qualified 
themselves for a higher grade. There- 
fore it did not represent a dead weight 
of expenditure from the Imperial Exche- 
quer from which no result was obtained, 
but it represented the increased efficiency 
of the teachers themselves, due to their 
own exertions. And whereas the Eng- 
lish teachers could only obtain a larger 
grant from the public resources by in- 
creasing the amount of the results, the 
Irish teacher had not only that means of 
increasing his salary but he was able to 
obtain an increased contribution from 
the Public Funds if by his own exertions 
and study he would qualify himself for 
entering a superior class. In adverting 
to the question of the remuneration of 
the teachers, he would put before the 
Oommittee some figures which he thought 
were of great interest in connection with 
the subject. He found that the total 
income of the teaching class in the year 
1882, from all sources, was £739,000 ; 
six years later, in the year ending March 
31, 1888, it had increased to £894,000. 

Mr. SEXTON asked, by how many 
the number of teachers had increased in 
the mean time? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he would 
give those figures presently. The in- 
crease of income between 1887 and 1888 
amounted to £255,000, in six years of 
which £131,000 was voted out of the 
Imperial Exchequer. The number of 
teachers in 1881 was 10,621, and in 
1887 11,159. If they worked the sum 
out it would be found that while in the 
earlier years the sum per head was £69, 
in the later years it was £80. There- 
fore the hon. Gentleman would see 
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that if they took that estimate which 
merely applied to a period of six years, 
the results were as startling as could be 
deduced from a survey of the longer 
period from 1855. He did not think 
the hon. Member who opened the debate 
would venture to say that these figures 
bore out their eontention that the 
position of the teachers were getting 
worse and worse year by year. Then 
the hon. Gentleman, basing his con- 
tention chiefly on a wholly imagin- 
ary deterioration in the position of 
the teachers, accused the Government 
in general, and the Chief Secretary in 
particular, of not having carried out 
the pledges which were made by his 
Predecessors in 1875 and in subsequent 
years. Now, let them consider what 
had been done since 1875. In that year 
his right hon. Friend the present Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade, who was 
then Chief Secretary for Ireland, passed 
an Act through Parliament by which a 
large increase was rendered possible in 
the salaries of the Irish teachers. The 
proposal of his right hon. Friend in 
substance was this — that Boards of 
Guardians should locally contribute a 
certain amount and that a corresponding 
amount should be granted out of the Im- 
perial sources. He based that proposal 
largely upon petitions signed by Boards 
of Guardians themselves, recommending 
the increased remuneration of the 
teachers. His right hon. Friend found 
that a comparatively small proportion of 
the Boards of Guardians would consent 
to impose arate upon the community for 
this purpose, and the number that did 
consent, small as it was at the beginning, 
had shown no signs of increasing ; but, 
on the contrary, had steadily diminished 
year by year. But the efforts of 
Parliament had not been confined 
to that measure. Finding that the 
Local Authorities were not inclined 
to provide a moiety, Parliament actu- 
ally went the length of saying ‘‘ If the 
money comes from any source whatever 
—be it from endowments, from local 
subscriptions, from charitable gifts, or 
from the school pence, the State will be 
popeee to add an equal amount.”’ What 

ad been the result of that relaxation of 
the conditions under which the State 

roposed to add to the teachers’ salaries. 

e found that the teachers were 
actually pay 4 99 per cent of the 
total they would have been entitled to 
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if every Board of Guardians had con- 
tributed under the Act of 1875. And 
this had been followed by, or rather 
been consequent on, an extraordinary 
increase in the liberality of private 
individuals and in local subscrip- 
tions. The figures were most remark- 
able, and remarkable not merely from 
the point of view with which he was 
now dealing —namely, the position of the 
teachers in reference to salaries, but 
remarkable as showing the great 
interest taken by the public in the work 
of education inIreland. He found that 
in 1870 the amount so contributed was 
£60,000 odd; in 1875 it had risen to 
£84,000; in 1880 it was £131,000; in 
1885 £145,000; and according to the 
figures in his hand the actual amount 
now contributed had risen since 1885 
from £145,000 to more than £160,000, 
an augmentation which he thought spoke 
volumes for the increased interest taken 
in education in Ireland, and was 
further satisfactory from the fact that it 
carried with it an increased contribution 
out of the taxes towards the salaries of 
the teachers. So much for what Parlia- 
ment had actually done since 1875 toame- 
liorate the condition of the teachers and 
the result. He fully admitted that every 
Chief Secretary had expressed the neces- 
sity of doing all in his power to amelig- 
rate the condition of Irish National 
School teachers, but every Chief Secre- 
tary had added that the amount of con- 
tribution from Imperial resources towards 
education in Ireland was so enormous 
that it was practically impossible for the 
Government to augment it further un- 
less they were met by increased local 
contributions from the community. He 
had on more than one occasion given 
figures to show the relative contribu- 
tions from local sources in England and 
Scotland on the one hand, and in Ire- 
land on the other, and, however the 
figures were put, it would be found that 
they showed an extraordinary disparity. 
The contributions in Ireland amounted 
to £7 per head, whereas in England and 
Scotland they were about £24a head. If 
he might venture to speak from memory, 
he thought he was right in saying that 
while the proportion expended out of 
Imperial resources was about 24 per 
cent of the total in England and Scot- 
land, it was about 76 per cent in Ireland. 
Therefore, if they looked at the actual 
cost or the percentages, the result was 
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ually startling, and led equally to the 
cnsintions which had forced itself upon 
the mind of every Government who had 
considered the question, that it would 
be in vain for any Minister to come 
down to the House and ask the Im- 
perial Exchequer to make a larger con- 
tribution than it did unless it were per- 
fectly clear that from local sources some 
further effort would bemade. He thought 
the hon. Member who opened the debate 
would not now be able to accuse him of 
attempting to go off upon any side issue, 
or of shirking any of the main conten- 
tions which he and his Friends had put 
forward. He would now conclude by 
replying to the specific questions put 
by the hon. Member for North Leitrim. 
The members of the Board of Education 
did receive a fee when they attended 
the meetings of the Board, and Tyrone 
House was the property of the State. 

Taz LORD MAYOR or DUBLIN 
(Mr. Sexron) (Belfast, W.) said, it 
must be admitted that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary had 
carefully applied his mind to this sub- 
ject. There was a considerable improve- 
ment in the tone of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, although, to be strictly correct, 
he ought to say that the manner of the 
right hon. Gentleman in dealing with 
Irish affairs was susceptible of improve- 
ment. While, however, the manner of 
the speech they had just heard was 
satisfactory, the matter of it was wholly 
delusive, and would create amongst 
Irish teachers, and those interested in 
their position, a feeling of bitter disap- 
pointment. The only figures quoted 
which he heard with any degree of 
satisfaction were those which denoted 
the great extension within the last 
generation of primary education in Ire- 
land. He heard those figures with satis- 
faction for two reasons. Firstly, for the 
sake of education itself, which was the 
greatest good which could be conferred 
upon any community; and, secondly, 
because the spread of education in Ire- 
land was the most conclusive assurance 
that the right hon. Gentleman would 
fail to inflict his general policy upon 
that country. Now, he found he was 
right in interrupting the right hon. 
Gentleman in the course of his speech. 
The increase of £24,000 in the Estimate 
did not go altogether towards increasing 
the salaries of the teachers. 
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Mrz. A. J. BALFOUR said, he thought 
he was correct. 

Mr. SEXTON said, there were in- 
creases in the salary of higher officials ; 
£19,000 went towards increase of sala- 
ries, £6,000 was due to the ordinary 
bettering of the teachers’ classification, 
and £13,000 was due to an increase of 
the Estimates contingent upon result 
fees and local contributions. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, that if the 
hon. Gentleman would look at page 412 
of the Estimates he would see that 
£19,000 went to the teachers and assist- 
ant teachers, £4,500 to work mistresses, 
and £1,000 for training monitors. The 
total was £24,500, which was the figure 
he had in his mind when he made his 
observations. 

Mr. SEXTON said, the net increase 
in the Estimates was £24,000; but he 
found on page 413 the increase of 
grant to training Colleges was £2,000. 
There were also increases in the salaries 
of higher officials. But that was a minor 
point. Upon what was the vital question 
—namely, the salaries of the teachers— 
the right hon. Gentleman had resorted 
to an argument the soundness of which 
he (Mr. Sexton) could not for a moment 
admit. The right hon. Gentleman re- 
sisted the claim for an increase in the 
salaries of the National teachers in Ire- 
land, upon the ground that the con- 
tribution by the State was much heavier 
in Ireland than in other parts of the 
Kingdom. That argument was fal- 
lacious, for this reason: the system of 

rimary education in England and Scot- 
and was a system acceptable to the 
people. It was a system which the 
people had practically within their con- 
trol; they could mould the system ac- 
cording to their view. He might add 
that England and Scotland were com- 
paratively wealthy countries compared 
with Ireland. [An hon. Mempgr: Oh, 
yw He was surprised to hear any 
doubt thrown upon that assertion by 
one who hailed from Scotland. Un- 
questionably England and Scotland 
were comparatively wealthy countries. 
If they considered the greater poverty 
of the people of Ireland, and that Par- 
liament imposed upon them a system 
which in many aspects was disagreeable 
to them, and at the same time refused 
to give them any control of or influence 
over the system, he thought he was en- 
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titled to draw the inference that Parlia- 
ment ought to pay for the system. It 
was notorious that in the curriculum of 
Irish National schools Irish history 
and literature found no place. The 
literature of Ireland included many 
works of illustrious fame and many of 
very high distinction. With how many 
was an Irish child made familiar 
through the class-books of the National 
Board? An English child was con- 
sidered to be ignorant unless he had 
learned the history of England, but 
Parliament imposed upon the people of 
Ireland a system of primary Education 
by which they compelled the Irish child 
to remain in ignorance of the history of 
his country. Bo long as the system of 
education was conducted on this prin- 
ciple, even if Ireland were as wealthy 
as she was poor, they could scarcely 
expect that the popular contribution to 
the cost of education would be large. 
In this debate already a contrast had 
been drawn between the dealing with 
the Irish Police Force and the Irish 
National teachers. The Estimate for 
the Irish Police Force increased by 
leaps and bounds. He had glanced at 
the two Estimates, and he found that 
whilst for 10,650 National teachers they 
provided £643,000, or an average of £60 
per head per annum—that was to say, 
21s. a-week per head—they provided 
for 12,897 men, who formed the rank 
and file of the Police Force, upwards of 
£1,000,000, or an average of £80 per 
annum, or 30s. per week per man— 
that was to say, that they gave the men 
who were employed in beating the 
people 30s. a-week each, while they 
gave to those employed in teaching the 
people only 21s. a-week. He supposed 
theright hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary would admit that, from his point of 
view, the best thing to do to remove the 
necessity for beating the people was to 
teach them. He (Mr. Sexton) thought 
a reversal of the case would be wise. 
If they gave an average of 30s. a-week 
to the men who taught the people, 
there would be so little beating to be 
done that men who only got 21s. a-week 
would be competent to doit. He must 
comment now upon the nature of the 
transactions in reference to the contri- 
butions of the Poor Law Guardians. 
Thirteen years had passed since the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Bristol (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) 
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Guardians contributed towards the pay- 
ment of teachers. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman declared the Act to be an ex- 
periment—it wasa very bold experiment, 
an experiment which, in the opinion of 
many, was foredoomed to fail. The 
right hon. Gentleman declared that if 
the experiment was found to fail, some- 
thing better would be substituted for it. 
Why had it failed? Because they had 
already in so poor a country as Ireland 
overweighted the Poor Law Guardians 
with accumulated charges in reference 
to diverse functions concerning various 
Acts of Parliament. A Board of Poor 
Law Guardians was the pack-horse of 
miscellaneous legislation. The English 
Parliament expected the Irish Poor Law 
Guardians to contribute to the teachers 
—that was to say, to make an annual 
grant out of the rates for a function 
moved from their specific functions, and 
having no relation to it, and, moreover, 
forthe maintenance ofasystem over which 
they had no control. It argued crass 
ignorance of human nature that men 
would continue to contribute under such 
circumstances. The Poor Law Guar- 
dians began to contribute, but the cir- 
cumstances they had to submit to became 
overpowering. The Guardians, being an 
elected Board, were required to contri- 
bute funds which were administered by a 
Board nominated by the Lord Lieutenant, 
and as little under the control of popular 
feeling or judgment in Ireland as if it 
were a celestial Body. The contribu- 
tions from the Guardians had failed. 
He saw from the Report that they were 
only £16,000 last year. Therefore, the 
Act of 1875 had been an absolute failure, 
and he recalled again to the recollection 
of the Committee the circumstance that 
when that Act was passed the right hon. 
Gentleman (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach), 
who was then responsible for the affairs 
of Ireland, declared the Act to be an 
experiment, and said that if the experi- 
ment failed something better oul: be 
substituted for it. He maintained that 
the experiment had failed, and that the 
pledge given stood in unabated force, 
and nothing had been done to redeem 
it. He and his hon. Friends asked that 
the experiment should be reconsidered, 
and that something substantial should 
be done for the teachers of Ireland, 
which would have been done if that 
Act had been a success. He was not 
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unmindful of the circumstance that the 
teachers of Ireland had received 99 per 
cent of what they would have received 
if all the Boards had contributed. Now, 
what was the system under which result 
fees were administered —and he thought 
it was a very hard thing that in a 
country sleasl as Ireland was the in- 
comes of the teachers of primary 
Education should depend so largely upon 

yments by results—a system which 
eve very hardly upon the teachers in 
the poorer parts of the country. In 
Ireland the mass of the poor people got 
their living out of small farms, and 
many of them had to resort for assist- 
ance to the labour of their children, 
even their very young children, at cer- 
tain seasons of the year, and, moreover, 
in some remote and thinly peopled parts 
of Ireland the poor children, thinly 
clothed and very ill-fed—with perhaps 
only one meal of Indian meal a day— 
had to go long distances to school, in 
many cases often without breakfast. 
When inclement weather came—and 
Ireland was not the driest country in the 
world—these poor children were unable 
to attend school. But the regular 
attendance of a child at school was an 
essential element of the system of pay- 
ment by results, because a child could 
not pass his examinations except after 
regular attendance. Oompetent judges 
were of opinion that the examinations 
could not be satisfactorily passed by a 
child who made less than 200 attendances 
ina year. That number of attendances 
could not be made in the circumstances 
of Ireland, therefore it was unjust to 
make so large a proportion of the income 
of the teachers dependent upon the 
result system. It was absolutely neces- 
sary to shift the incidents and make a 
larger proportion of the incomes consist 
of class salaries. The system in force 
at present was this :—One-third of the 
whole salary was paid absolutely by the 
Treasury, a second one-third was sup- 
posed to be paid from local sources, and 
the third part of the payment was only 
made by the Treasury to an amount 
equal to that proceeding from local 
sources. By so much as the contribu- 


tion from local sources fell short of the 
full one-third the contribution from the 
Treasury was reduced. The right hon. 
Gentleman had said that there had been 
increased munificence in the contribu- 
tions from local sources, but he (Mr. 
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Sexton) had heard grave admissions 
made upon the subject. He had heard 
that the present system operated im- 
morally, and tempted the teachers to 
make incorrect returns. As he had 
stated, a certain sum from the Treasury 
every year was dependent upon an equal 
sum being contributed from local sources. 
He was told by the very best authorities 
that the system induced some of the ee 
teachers in various parts of Ireland to 
represent that they had received from - 
local sources a larger sum than had 
actually been forthcoming, in order to 
qualify themselves for the second pay- 
ment from the Treasury. It might be 
called a fraud, but it was an intelligible 
fraud. At any rate, Parliament had no 
right to continue a system which exposed 

r men, to whom a shilling was of 
importance, to the temptation of making 
returns which were not justified by the 
facts. The hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for South Antrim (Mr. Macartney) 
shook his head. 

Mr. MACARTNEY: Does the right 
hon. Gentleman refer to the Poor Law 
Guardians ? 

Mr. SEXTON: The hon. Gentleman 
misapprehended his argument. He 
was not speaking now of the contribu- 
tions of Poor Law Guardians. They 
had seen that those contributions had 
fallen short. He was speaking of the 
arrangement by which one-third of the 
result fees were made dependent upon 
local contributions to the same amount, 
and it must be obvious to the hon. 
Gentleman that when local contribu- 
tions fell short by what would entitle the 
teachers to the full amount from the 
Treasury, there was a very seductive 
temptation to the teacher to represent 
that he had got a larger amount than he 
really had got. He maintained that the 
present system was an immoral system, 
and that the salaries of these men 
should be arranged upon some basis 
which would not subject them to the 
temptation of making representations of 
an improper character. Teachers had 
bitterly complained of the temptation to 
which they were subjected, and they de- 
sired to be put beyond it. He thought 
that what he had stated entitled him to 
regard rather critically some figures 
submitted by the right hon. Gentleman, 
the result of which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman declared to be that the average 
salaries of teachers had increased in the 
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last 10 years by £70 or £80. The right 
hon. Gentleman would observe that his 
assumption rested upon the conclusion 
that the total local contributions repre- 
sented in the accounts had been forth- 
coming. He submitted that the local 
contributions in very many cases were 
imaginary, and that they were repre- 
sented in the accounts for the purpose 
of obtaining the full contribution from 
the Treasury. If that was taken into 
account, it would be seen, he thought, 
that the figures which were given were 
subject to some reduction. Moreover, 
when they lumped all the classes to- 
gether, and gave the average salaries of 
the whole, it would be seen that the re- 
sult was, to some extent, misleading, 
because the bulk of the teachers were 
teachers of the third class, and the 
average payments these men received 
were, of course, very much lower than 
the general average. He thought it 
would only be fair of the right hon. 
Gentleman to lay before the House the 
average incomes of the third-clase 
teachers, for then it would be seen that 
these men—the rank-and-file of the 
army of education—were paid, not only 
less than the ordinary constable in Ire- 
land, which was a most scandalous 
anomaly, but paid less than the artizan, 
and in some cases, he believed, less than 
ordinary labourers in this country. 
It was evident that since the right hon. 
Gentleman could not deny that the 
salaries of the mass of the teachers were 
less than such teachers would get in 
this country, and the results of the 
system of Education in Ireland obtained 
by the labour of these teachers were 
more satisfactory in regard to two or 
three essential primary branches of edu- 
cation than those obtained either in 
England or Scotland, there was a con- 
clusive case, from the teachers’ point of 
view, for an improvement of their condi- 
tion. The remarks of the right hon. 
Gentleman on the subject of pensions 
were also disappointing. It must he 
borne in mind that men and women 
went into this service at a very early age 
—in fact, that they were boys and girls 
when they began to teach—17, 18, and 
from that to 20 years of age. To say 
to these people—to a woman that she 
must be 60, and to aman 65, before she 
or he could receive a pension, amounted 
to a denial of all benefit of a pension. 
How long did they ask a constable to 
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serve before he was entitled to a pen- 
sion? Must he be 65? No; hehada 
much easier life than a schoolmaster, 
except when the right hon. Gentleman 
sent him to bludgeon a meeting, or to 
jump in at bedroom windows when he 
wanted to make an arrest. So long as 
a constable in Ireland was left to the 
ordinary functions of a constable, he 
had anexceedingly easy and genteel life. 
But the Irish constable had not to wait 
until he was a certain age, but after a 
certain period of service, and even in 
a case of casualty after service, 
however short, he was entitled to 
a pension. He (Mr. Sexton) failed 
to see on what principle a con- 
stable was entitled to better terms than 
a teacher, unless Ireland was to be con- 
sidered a Crown colony, and the Irish 
were to be regarded as inferior people, 
to be governed by Ooercion Acts, and 
not upon any ameliorating principles of 
legislation. Of course, if there was any 
improvement in the matter of pensions 
there must be some financial re-organi- 
zation. It was useless for the right hon. 
Gentleman to tell them that re-arrange- 
ments could be made by which some 
teachers would benefit at the loss of 
others. He and his hon. Friends hoped 
there might be some system created 
under which teachers in Ireland might 
receive pensions either on attaining a 
certain age or after a certain period of 
service. It was unreasonable to expect 
the teachers of Ireland to serve 50 years 
before they were entitled to a pension. 
Last year it was suggested to improve 
the condition of the teachers by the aid 
of the teachers themselves. If the 
salaries were made better of course it 
would be easier for the teachers to co- 
operate in such a scheme. He should 
be glad to hear if anything had been 
done in furtherance of the scheme, be- 
cause he thought, even in their miserably 
poor condition, the teachers of Ireland 
would make some effort to co-operate for 
the purpose of securing better provision 
for old age. He was sorry to say that 
no practical advance had been made on 
the question of residences. He knew 
very well from personal knowledge that 
a great mass of the teachers of Ireland 
had to live in homes that were not con- 
ducive to health, and which were not 
favourable even to the ordinary decen- 
cies of life. Many of them lived miles 
away from their schools. People who 
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had to go through the physical strain 
which teaching children necessitated 
ought not to be compelled to walk 
long distances to and from school in all 
kinds of weather. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman said that, because the annuity 
under the head of Residences had in- 
creased from £1,700 last year to £2,000 
this year, material improvement had 
been made. But how many residences 
did £2,000 represent? He supposed 
the average moiety did not exceed £6 
a-year, so that £2,000 only represented 
a little over 300 residences. But there 
were 10,000 teachers, and two-thirds of 
them were living in places remote from 
their schools, and unit for habitation in 
many cases. He admitted that there 
had been a tolerably liberal system of 
advance by the Treasury, but in these 
days, when they had determined to ad- 
vance the whole amount to enable 
tenant-farmers and labourers to pur- 
chase their farms and allotments re- 
spectively, he thought the Treasury 
might well consider whether the whole 
amount necessary for the residences of 
the teachers in Ireland might not be ad- 
vanced. He had no doubt that the 
annuity could be regularly provided, 
and he failed to see why, when farmers 
and labourers were provided with the 
whole of the money, the same consider- 
ation should not % extended to the 
teaching class. There was also a diffi- 
culty about the question of sites. Un- 
doubtedly, there were places in Ireland 
where residences would have been pro- 
vided long ago if sites could have been 
procured. One of the persons who had 
imposed the greatest obstacle in the 
granting of the sites was that sorry 
protégé of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary, the Most Noble the 
Marquess of Olanricarde. The two 
points he submitted, therefore, on the 
question of residences were :—Would 
the Treasury consider the advisability 
of advancing the whole amount; and 
would they consider an amendment of 
the law by which sites might be ob- 
tained, when necessity arose, by com- 
pulsion? He noticed that the amount 
set aside for the Model schools appeared 
to be very excessive. The expenses of 
these schools amounted to £31,000, 
whilst the receipts were only £5,000. 
The schools were attended by the chil- 
dren of the middle and professional 
classes, and, therefore, he thought the 
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Government ought to be able to show a 
better return for the expenditure of 
£31,000 than £5,000 in the shape of 
receipts. He should be glad to know 
whether extended provision was to be 
made for the training of teachers. The 
right hon. Gentleman had said that 
teachers could improve their salaries by 
ee ety their classification, but the 
right hon. Gentleman would admit that 
the first thing to be done was to afford 
the teachers facilities for training. He 
especially wished to know to what ex- 
tent the desire of Oatholic teachers for 
training under Oatholic supervision had 
been met. Undoubtedly, if the National 
system of education in Ireland was to be 
made efficient, the teachers would have 
to be trained all round. It was equally 
certain that the bulk of the teachers 
would not avail themselves of the pre- 
sent training system, and therefore a 
satisfactory advance of the trainin 

system in Ireland greatly depend 

upon the extent to which the de- 
sire of Catholic teachers to training 
establishments under Oatholic super- 
vision was satisfied. There were two 
other matters of very great importance 
—namely, the teaching of Celtic and 
handicraft. He did not know whether 
any improvements had lately been made 
in respect of the teaching of Irish, but 
he knew that as late as last year Irish 
was treated in the National schools of 
Treland as a foreign tongue, that it was 
put on the same footing as French and 
other modern languages, and, therefore, 
could not be taught in school hours. 
In fact, whilst under a Home Adminis- 
tration in Ireland everything would be 
done to stimulate the teaching of the 
Native tongue, under the present sys- 
tem every possible embarrassment was 
thrown in the way of the teaching of 
the Irish language. He did not say 
that Irish should be taught as a com- 
petitor of English, for he hoped he was 
sensible enough to admit that English 
had become the social medium all over 
the world. But he did not think that 
the individual student who desired to 
learn the Irish language ought to be 
discouraged in the matter. In certain 
districts in Ireland, Irish was still the 
language of the home. Children spoke 
Irish by the fire-side, but learned Eng- 
lish at school. That was an absurd sys- 
tem of education. One of the school 
Inspectors had reported that in one 
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school he found the children writing 
“We get turf from the bog,” but that 
they neither knew what “turf” or 
“bog”? meant. A very eminent autho- 
rity, the Resident Commissioner, Sir 
Patrick Keenan, reporting on the sys- 
tem of education in Trinidad, had said 
that a knowledge of two languages 
sharpened the faculties, and he main- 
tained that where there was a ver- 
nacular tongue and a language that 
was used socially, children should be 
taught through the language of the 
home. What was done in Irish dis- 
tricts—and he impeached the policy as 
an absurd one—was to ignore the lan- 
guage the children spoke at home, and 
to endeavour to teach them solely by 
means of another tongue. The Com- 
missioners issued a Memorandum stating 
the conditions°under which handierafts 
might be taught; and he was anxious 
to ascertain whether that was anything 
more than a flash in the pan. They 
were woefully deficient in technical edu- 
cation in Ireland, and this was one of 
the subjects to which the attention of a 
Home Administration would be particu- 
larly turned. If the right hon. Gentle- 
man knew anything on the subject, he 
should be glad if he would communicate 
his knowledge to the Committee, because 
there was no department of education 
which could be more usefully developed. 
The circumstances of the Albert Model 
Farms at Glasnevin were somewhat 
peculiar. There were three farms— 
one of five acres, another of 25, and a 
third of 140 acres; and although they 
were supplied with the best appliances 
and conducted under circumstances most 
favourable to profit, and although the 
rent paid for the three farms was only 
one-fourth of the value of the produce, 
which was less than the usual rent in 
Ireland, the profit acquired was only 
1-10th of the produce. The Committee 
would do well to take that into mind in 
relation to the general question of edu- 
cation in Ireland. What must be the 
ordinary condition of Irish agriculture 
when skilled agriculturists could only 
make a profit amounting to 1-10th of 
the produce? Upon the question of 
class books, he objected altogether to 
the system by which the Commissioners 
roduced the class books themselves. 

he class books had been improved in 
recent years, but they were still very far 
from what any Irishman with a feeling 
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for the history and literature of his 
country desired. They were books which 
might be used in any country. He main- 
tained that the class books of Ireland 
ought to be largely made up, as those 
of England and Scotland were, of the 
history of the country. This, however, 
was not the case, and the Commissioners 
had the oy advantage in having the 
command of the market by the circum- 
stance that they sold the books at cost 
price. If any other people of the coun- 
try desired to produce class books and 
put them in the market, the children 
ought to be allowed to buy them and 
the teachers allowed to use them. The 
money spent upon class books was about 
£5,000 a-year. If that market were 
practically thrown open to public com- 
petition it would give an impetus to 
literary effort. Indeed, there were many 
gentlemen of his acquaintance who were 
perfectly competent, and no doubt would 
under other circumstances produce class 
books suitable to the condition of Ire- 
land. He asked the right hon. Gentle- 
man to consider whether the same free 
trade in regard to class books which 
was allowed in England and Scotland 
should not be permitted to apply in 
Ireland. The last word he fad to 
say had regard to the constitution 
of the Board of Commissioners. He 
had already described the Board asa 
celestial Body. It was composed, under 
the Charter, of 20 members. At present 
there were 17 members and three vacan- 
cies. Who were the people who consti- 
tuted the Board? Would it be denied 
that in the matter of the primary educa- 
tion of the children of the people popu- 
lar feeling and opinion were matters of 
great importance? If such a Board 
existed in England and Scotland, was it 
not obvious that either representatives 
of the people py elected, or per- 
sons acceptable to them, would have a 
large if not a controlling influence upon 
the Board. Of the 17 Members, five 
were Judges. They had very little to 
do with the rostrum of the teacher. Their 
appearances were generally behind a 
piece of carpentry of another kind. One 
of these Judges was actually an English 
Lord of Appeal, who spent his time and 
earned his salary in London. Two others 
were officials. The Provost of Trinity 
Oollege was a Commissioner of Primary 
Education, who surely had enough to 
do to mind his own affairs. Then there 
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were Mr. William Cogan and Mr. J. 
Dease, whose only qualifications—as far 
as he (Mr. Sexton) knew—for the posi- 
tion were that they were defeated candi- 
dates at Parliamentary Elections. It 
was one of the peculiar principles of Irish 
administration, that when the electors of 
the country refused to have anything to 
do with certain men they were appointed, 
no doubt as a consolation, to perform 
functions of the State. Then he found 
that James William Murland was aCom- 
missioner. What had that gentleman 
to do with education? He was a well- 
known railway shareholder, but what he 
knew about primary education he (Mr. 
Sexton) was at a loss to understand. 
Then there was the Rev. Hugh Hanna, 

pularly known as roaring Hanna. 
Mr. Hanna was distinguished 30 years 
ago as an open-air preacher and as an 
inciter of popular feeling. He was 
better known as the fugleman of a cer- 
tain set of active politicians in Belfast 
who resorted to the use of stones and 
bullets at Belfast on a recent occasion, 
than asa friend of education, primary or 
otherwise. This was the kind of Com- 
mission by which they administered 
education to the people of Ireland. He 
thought the time had come for a change. 
He had said there were three vacancies 
on the Board. He had no doubt what- 
ever that the time was near at hand when 
the Board would have to pass entirely to 
popular control. He imagined that even 
the right hon. Gentleman would admit 
that it was not likely that this Board, as 
at present constituted, could continue for 
many years to come; and he thought 
the right hon. Gentleman would show 
some instinct of statesmanship if he 
would entertain the idea of reforming 
the constitution of the Board. Under 
the Charter the Lord Lieutenant ap- 
pointed 20 Commissioners, half of them 
Catholics and half Protestants. That 
was an antiquated system, and what he 
(Mr. Sexton) suggested to the right hon. 
Gentleman was that he would show 
some instincts of government if he in- 
vited the Irish Representatives to nomi- 
nate some gentlemen to fill the three 
vacancies on the Board. His hon. Friends 
might accept the functions or not, but at 
any rate, such an offer on the part of the 
right hon. Gentleman would show some 
regard for the authority of the Repre- 
sentatives of the people. As he had said, 
it would be necessary very shortly to 
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re-constitute the Board; but what he 
suggested was that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman should break the fall, or, if he 
might put it in milder language, soften 
the transition to which the Board was 
destined in the near future, by filling 
the three vacancies existing by men 
chosen from the ranks of the Irish Party. 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON (Dundee) said, 
he rose to speak on account of the 
International comparison which had 
been made, and which he thought had 
not been sufficiently cleared up. He 
quite agreed with the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Lord Mayor of Dublin (Mr. 
Sexton) that it was unfair to Ireland, 
being a poorer country than either Eng- 
land or Scotland, to make the disadvan- 
tageous comparison which the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland made between the local contri- 
butions towards education in Ireland 
and those in England and Scotland. 
He agreed also with the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Sexton) in condemning 
the system of payment by results; 
indeed, he went a great deal further than 
the right hon. Gentleman, because he 
objected altogether to the whole system 
of Imperial Subvention. He disliked 
the whole of that system as applied to 
education, whether in England, Ireland, 
or Scotland, and he would rejoice to see 
the day—although he feared from the ex- 

ressions which had been used that day, 
it was far distant in Ireland—when the 
Local Authorities would assume control 
of the educational system, and at the 
same time bear the whole cost of it. 
He thought the International comparison 
made by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary was made a 
little unfairly, but, on the other hand, 
a very positive statement was made by 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
North Leitrim (Mr. Conway) which 
filled him (Mr. E. Robertson) with some 
astonishment. He would be glad if 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary would throw some light upon 
that statement. He understood the hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Conway) to say that 
the proportion per head contributed by 
the State to education in Ireland was 
greatly less than the proportion per head 
contributed in either England or Scot- 
land. As the representative of a Scotch 
constituency, cal artly responsible for 
the Imperial contributions to Ireland, he 
would like to know whether that state- 
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ment was true or not. 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland had been Secretary for Scotland, 
and therefore he was, no doubt, conver- 
sant with the precise facts regarding 
Scotch education. If there was to be 
Imperial contribution at all, he thought 
the contribution should be made on the 
principle of perfect equality. 

Cotonzt NOLAN (Galway, N.) said, 
that a great many English Members 
were under the impression that the con- 
tributions towards education in Ireland 
from the Imperial Exchequer were 
enormously larger than those made to- 
wards education in England. There 
was no doubt that they were 14 or 15 
years ago, but during those years the 
expenditure on education in England 
had risen by leaps and bounds. There 
had not, however, been any considerable 
increase in the contributions to Ireland, 
and the consequence was that there was 
not a very great discrepancy between 
the amount of the contributions. The 
difference between the local contribu- 
tions in the two countries was to be 
accounted for by the fact that in Ireland 
the money was applied in a very extra- 
vagant manner, In England schools 
were, as a rule, built in the great 
centres of population. That was not 
the case in Ireland. In Ireland, owing 
partly to religious prejudice and partly 
to the action of landlords, schools had to 
be put up wherever land could be got. 
The consequence was there were certain 
districts in which there were no school 
facilities, while in many places there 
were too many schools. A very con- 
siderably increased expenditure arose 
from the fact that the schools were not 
originally located in the best places. 
It was much easier to educate a concen- 
trated population than to educate a 
population scattered over a large area. 
He altogether differed from the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Member for 
Dundee (Mr. E. Robertson), because, in 
his opinion, the cost of the elementary 
education of the children ought to be 
borne exclusively by the State. As to 
the question of administration, he 
thought that until Ireland had a Par- 
liament of her own, it would be very 
dangerous todisturb the present National 
system of edueation. It was only after 
the greatest difficulty that a compromise 
had been arrived at between denomina- 
tional and secular education. The pre- 
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sent compromise did not work altogether 
badly, for at any rate it allow per- 
fect freedom to the children. Oertainly 
the present system was not satisfactory 
to the great bulk of the Catholics, but 
the danger of breaking it up would be 
very considerable. is hon. Friends 
were quite justified in saying that the 
National teachers of Ireland were ex- 
tremely badly paid. The fact had a 
very bad tendency upon the general 
feeling of the country. It was not wise 
that the children should see that their 
teachers were so extremely badly used, 
or that the teachers should feel that 
there was an invidious contrast between 
their position and that of similar 
teachers in England and Scotland. He 
claimed that the ordinary school 
teachers of Ireland were as good as 
the ordinary English teachers. The 
Irish teachers were perfectly willing to 
submit to any examination, and were 
willing to be paid on the same standard 
of literary attainments as the English 
teachers. He knew the answer would 
be that there ought to be large local 
contributions. But it was absolutely 
impossible. The voluntary contribu- 
tions would always be extremely small, 
and he did not see how they could put 
on a local rate without disturbing the 
whole National system of education. 
He regarded the establichment of agri- 
cultural schools as of the greatest value 
and importance. At present, however, 
the Northern farmers got the greatest 
advantage from the schools. Personally 
he should like to see two or three of 
such schools established in the South of 
Ireland ; they would not cost very much; 
they would not altogether pay their own 
expenses, because it was impossible that 
farms as teaching institutions could 
pay. There would be some small loss 
to the Exchequer, but the good the 
farms would do would be enormous. 
Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) 
said, he rose for the purpose of saying 
that so far as the Presbyterians of the 
North of Ireland were concerned, 
those representing them on the Irish 
Board of Education had their en- 
tire confidence. Not only had the 
Presbyterian representation been aug- 
mented during the past year, but 
the constitution, so far as the Presby- 
terians were concerned, was in accord 
with their views. Theattack which had 
been made upon Dr. Hanna he con- 
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sidered extremely ungenerous, as this 
entleman bad the largest schools in 
lfast under him, and had been a 
National teacher himself. If there 
was a person in Ireland qualified to sit 
on that Board that person was certainly 
Dr. Hanna. He (Mr. T. W. Russell) 
regretted that hon. Members should 
have thought it necessary to make an 
attack upon a political opponent. One 
hon. Member had talked about three 
vacancies, but he (Mr. T. W. Russell) 
did not believe there was one, and so 
far as the Provost of Trinity College 
was concerned, there was no man more 
fit to sit upon the Board. He (Mr. T. 
W. Russell) sympathized with the case 
which had been made out for the 
National teachers. He thought the 
teachers were underpaid and badly 
housed ; but then there were great diffi- 
culties on the other side, owing to defi- 
ciencies in local contributions, and to 


lack of local interest in education in| o 


many parts of Ireland. [‘‘ Oh, oh!”’] 
Yes, he thought that was shown by the 
Boards of Guardians refusing to be- 
come contributors to the schools. If 
this did not demonstrate, at any rate, 
the lack of interest in the schools, and a 
state of things different from that pre- 
vailing in England and Scotland, he did 
not know what test they could apply in 
the matter. 

Mr. HARRIS (Galway, E.) said, that 
no doubt for the establishment of this 
National School system in Ireland they 
were indebted to the Conservative Party, 
and with all its drawbacks he thought 
the system was a benefit to the country. 
But education was a thing which from 
its very nature was progressive, and he 
was sorry to say that the various Go- 
vernments who had been in Office from 
time to time did not seem to recognize 
the importance of this fact. The 
National teacher in the country parishes 
in Ireland held a very peculiar position. 
Their position ought to be a very high 
one. He was extremely anxious to see 
the worldly position of this class im- 
proved in a manner befitting their 
attainments. Taking all in all and 
comparing the position of the National 
teachers with that of the members 
of the Constabulary Force, and other 
public officials, he thought there 
would be no doubt that they were 
very largely underpaid. Their occupa- 
tion was that of educating the masses of 
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the people, and if the Government pro- 
tested against going further in the 
direction of advancing money for these 
people he would point out that the 
masses of the ple whose children 
they desired to educate, contributed the 
largest share to the revenue of the 
country in an indirect way. It must be 
remembered that a large proportion of 
the revenue was derived from drink. 
Whiskey was one of the largest sources 
of revenue to the State. The tax upon 
whiskey was really a tax upon labour, 
and it was a canon of political economy 
that labour should not be taxed. Un- 
ge a large part of this tax on 
rink should go towards the education 
of the people. Speaking as a workin 
man himself, he did not know that it 
would be a desirable thing greatly to 
increase the comforts of the poor part 
of the population without making a 
Sy anpen increase in the education 
fthe people. To his mind one of the 
most valuable things which could be 
put before the community was the 
education of the masses, and he was 
bound to say that the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for West Belfast 
(Mr. Sexton) had gone very ably into 
this subject, and had left him (Mr. 
Harris) nothing to say. The right hon. 
Gentleman had been fully justified in 
his criticisms upon the Commissioners, 
and for the reason that they lived in a 
very progressive age, when people, 
knowing the sentiments and wishes 
and desires of the masses, usually en- 
deavoured to have those desires and 
wishes typified on the Public Boards of 
the country. What had they on the 
Education Commission? Why, in the 
first place, a number of Judges with 
fixed notions of this, that, and the 
other connected more with old times 
than the present time. Then there was 
a certain number of learned professors 
and rh ya - the Board—old men, 
educated nearly a centu igidly 
tied down to the old paw ey Boy J 
rose by. These persons considered it 
their duty to sustain the old a 
There was no one on the Board with 
broad views capable of dealing with 
things as they were. If they examined 
into the school books connected with 
the Irish National Schools, what did 
they find? Why, they found, in the 
first place, a book on Political Economy 
by Dr. Whately, which was altogether 
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one-sided. He did not wish to dispar- 
age this gentleman, who was one of the 
most distinguished men of the time—a 
Churchman, and a man of broad Liberal 
principles, a highly educated Liberal 
man, but it was necessary to get both 
sides of the question in the Blue Books. 
There were two great principles which 
political economists turned to nowadays 
—namely, the system of individualism 
and the system of collectivism, Well, 
this gentleman in his Political Economy, 
which all the children of the schools 
had to study, the writer went altogether 
into individualism. He did not modify 
it even to the extent that Adam Smith 
or even Mill modified it. With refer- 
ence to the schools themselves and 
the teachers, he thonght that some 
better method of selecting sites for 
the buildings should be adopted. He 
was well acquainted with the West 
of Ireland, and whenever he went there 
he always took care to inquire into 
the condition of the dwelling - places 
and schools of the National School 
teachers. Sometimes he found these 
buildings in a swamp, most unhealthy, 
both for teachers and children. At 
other times he found schools so built 
that there was no ventilation in them. 
Very often the schools were below the 
surface of the road, and had damp 
floors, and externally were equally as 
bad. In very many cases no attention 
whatever was paid to the health and 
comfort of the children. There was 
room for very great improvement in 
this direction, and the condition of the 
schools, he maintained, showed what a 
worthless, incompetent body of men the 
Commissioners were. They did not 
look after these things. Then as to 
the teachers themselves; any hon. Mem- 
ber who would take the trouble to in- 
quire into what were the requirements 
of a first-class teacher in Ireland would 
find that they were very high. A 
teacher must be a man of a high order 
of intellect, and of great educational at- 
tainments. In education, as in every- 
thing else, he should think that if 
& man was required to possess at- 
tainments, even much superior to those 
required by persons taking positions in 
the Civil Service, he ought to be paid 
proportionately. Though Ireland was 
poor, the poorer the country was and the 
ower the people were, the more was it 
necessary to pay attention to education, 
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and the Government of the country was 
especially bound to look after the educa- 
tion of the Irish people. For many 
centuries education was forbidden to 
the Irish people, and in the early part 
of the century, owing to the want of 
schools and school teachers, the educa- 
tion had got very low indeed. There 
was, therefore, a great deal of loose 
ground to be pulled up. The question 
of technical education again was a very 
important matter. In an agricultural 
country like Ireland, under the system 
of tenure which had prevailed, farmers 
being removed from time to time, the 
education of the people in matters affect- 
ing the cultivation of the land had been 
very bad. He contended, with his hon. 
Friends, that in connection with the 
National Boards there should be some 
effort made on the part of the Govern- 
ment to establish agricultural schools. 
It was wonderful how Irishmen grasped 
at improvements in matters of this kind 
when they had an opportunity. The 
Irish were very much more susceptible 
to educational influences than English 
people gave them credit for, and if such 
a system as he recommended were 
adopted, he was certain that it would he 
attended with most beneficial results. 
He did not wish to go further into these 
matters. As he had said, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for West Belfast 
had treated them in such an able man- 
ner, that little further statement was 
necessary from him (Mr. Harris). There 
were two further points, however, upon 
which he should like to say a word. 
First, as to the conduct of the patrons 
and managers of the National Schools 
inIreland. Sometimes the patrons were 
landlords and Ohurchmen, and the 
statistics showed that the managers 
gave very little attention to the poor 
children whom they were supposed to 
look after. It would be wonderful what 
great benefit would accrue if those who 
undertook to supervize the schools were 
to go to those establishments now and 
then to look after the cleanliness of the 
schools and the progress of the children. 
He thought they ought to spend half an 
hour a day examining the children and 
looking after the progress they were 
making in education. From his own 
personal experience he thought the 
patrons and managers of the schools 
were wanting in their duty, and he 
thought the Government, when patrons 
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were appointed, should make a point of 
seeing that they looked after the schools 
efficiently. There was one point in par- 
ticular he desired to bring under the 
notice of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary. In the country dis- 
tricts boys might get very fairly well 
educated in the primary schools, but 
after leaving the schools they had no 
means of continuing their education. 
He need hardly tell the Committee that 
the education received in the schools 
was merely the dry bones of education, 
and that it was after leaving these 
establishments that a man acquired that 
intellectual power which was necessary 
to carry him successfully through life. 
It was in leaving school that a boy per- 
fected the structure of which he had 
laid the foundation in school. What 
he (Mr. Harris) was anxious for was, 
that in connection with the Irish National 
Schools, public libraries should be estab- 
lished, and if an increase were given to 
the National teachers it should be given 
in consideration of their taking charge 
of circulating libraries. There should 
be one of these libraries in every National 
School throughout Ireland. He was 
acquainted with a parish where the boys 
themselves and the people of the neigh- 
bourhood established a circulating 
library, notwithstanding that it was a 
very poor parish. The subseription to 
the library was only 4d. per week, but 
notwithstanding that small sum books 
were 8o cheap nowadays, that before long 
a fairly mere library was got together. 
Well, a change took place in the cireum- 
stances of the gentleman who gave the 
room in which to keep the library, the 
room had to be put to other uses, and 
the result was that the library had to be 
broken up. Now, if each of the National 
Schools were made a receptacle for a 
public circulating library, many young 
men, who often had a very large amount 
of time to spare on winter nights, would 
be able to avail themselves to the fullest 
extent of such library as he proposed 
should be taken care of by the master 
of the school. He was sure it would do 
the greatest good in the cause of educa- 
tion. At the present time he had noticed 
a great want of these institutions in 
almost every country district he had 
been in. There was a great desire for 
literature on the part of the young men, 
but nothing toread. He, himself, when 
in country districts, had frequently been 
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unable to get a book toread. Nodoubt 
many gentlemen in Ireland had large 
libraries, but they were altogether closed 
to the public. The result was that the 
country youth had nothing to read but 
a penny newspaper. He did not think 
that better literature was to be got any- 
where than in the newspapers of Ireland, 
but at the same time he should like Irish 
boys to have something else to study. 
He would strongly recommend this plan 
to the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary. There was, he thought, 
£120,000, or, at any rate, a large balance 
at the right hon. Gentleman’s disposal 
through the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. If that money were to be spent— 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber is diverging very far from the 
question before the Committee. 

Mr. HARRIS said he would not 
pursue the point. He had only been 
anxious to show the source from which 
the money to carry out the plan he pro- 
posed might be obtained. 

Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, 8.) said 
there were one or two points which had 
been mentioned by hon. Gentlemen 
opposite on which he should like to sa 
afew words. He did not agree wit 
the hon. Gentleman who had last spoken 
(Mr. Harris) in the charges he had 
made against the National Board with 
regard to their duties of maintaining 
the National Schools of Ireland. So 
far as his (Mr. Macartney’s) experience 
had gone, speaking with regard to the 
National Schools, he thought the 
National Board paid every attention to 
their instructions, and the Oommittee 
ought to know that it was within the 
power of every ratepayer in the country, 
whether connected with the manage- 
ment of a school or not, to go to a school 
and ask to be allowed to look into the 
condition of the school. The master of 
every school was bound to afford ~* 
ratepayer, coming to him under suc 
circumstances, opportunity for making 
such examination. The schoolmaster 
would produce the books, so that the 
ratepayer might make any observation 
he chose in them as to the way in which 
the school was managed. He (Mr. 
Macartney) had frequently had occasion 
to do that himself. He had had to 
make observations on the state of affairs 
in the schvols, and had invariably 
found that ‘the Board of Education, 
through their Inspectors, almost im- 
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mediately attended to any observations 
made in that way. That, at any rate, 
he could say with re to the place in 
which he lived, and he was very sorry 
that hon. Gentleman opposite should 
have thought to make a contrary. state- 
ment. He would point out that the 
Board of Education were not so much 
to blame as the managers and teachers 
that the schools were not in good repair. 
As to what had fallen from the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for West 
Belfast (Mr. Sexton) with regard to the 
uestion of additional contributions to 
tch rates, he was bound to say that 
with regard to the question of the con- 
tribution of the Union, he had never 
heard in any one of the numerous 
debates which had taken place in the 
Boards of Guardians—and he had been 
connected with one union himself, which 
at one time contributed, and he was 
well acquainted with another union, 
which formerly contributed—the state- 
ment alleged as a reason for the Guar- 
diars refusing to pay contributions. He 
had never heard it alleged by the Guar- 
dians that they had no control over the 
education given in these schools. The 
Guardians, he believed, based their 
refusal to contribute on the fact that the 
ratepayers objected to paying a single 
farthing towards education. From his 
own acquaintance with the Boards of 
Guardians he was certain that they 
were perfectly satisfied with the educa- 
tion which was given in the National 
Schools, whether good, bad, or in- 
different, and they absolutely declined 
to assist the State by one farthing out of 
their own pockets for the purpose of 
improving education or increasing the 
salaries of the schoolmasters. This 
was, no doubt, the great difficulty they 
experienced in bringing about an im- 
provement in the condition of the school- 
masters in Ireland—namely, the fact 
that there was an invincible repugnance 
on the part of the people, whose children 
were being educated at the expense of 
the State, to put their hands into their 
pockets to contribute a farthing for the 
improvement of that education. He 
should like every hon. Gentleman who 
had any influence in Ireland to exert 
that influence in inculcating upon their 
followers that they ought to do some- 
thing to assist the education of their 
own children, which at present was paid 
for entirely, or almost entirely, by the 
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State—that was to say, which was paid 
for as much by England and Scotland 
as by Ireland. As to the condition of 
the masters of the third-class in Ireland, 
a point had arisen in the administration 
of the National Board, which led, he 
believed, to these masters receiving 
lower salaries than they would other- 
wise get. The theory and principle of 
the National Board had been very well 
stated in the course of this discussion by 
one of the speakers—namely, that it 
was undenominational where the popu- 
lation was mixed. Well, he (Mr. 
Macartney) did not object to that. He 
could quite understand the feelings of 
repugnance which ministers of various 
denominations, whether Roman Catholic 
or Irish Church, or Protestant, naturally 
viewed the fact that the children of 
three denominations might be under the 
influence of masters or mistresses who 
were not of their way of thinking. The 
result had been that ministers of all 
denominations had endeavoured to 
establish denominational schools of their 
own, and the National Board, rightly 
or wrongly, had given in to their desire 
and had invaded the undenominational 
system of education. The result of this 
was that in Tyrone, and other counties 
like it, a number of schools had been 
created which ought not to exist—that 
was to say, if they wished to have a 
high-class system of primary education, 
because, as hon. Members well knew, 
they could not get a first-class master or 
even a second-class master to go down 
and undertake a school unless they had 
a large body of pupils for him to preside 
over. There were one or two schools 
with the management of which his rela- 
tions were intimately connected. At 
these schools the masters were first-class 
masters, and they had obtained 97 per 
cent of the result fees. The masters 
were of the same religion as their pupils. 
He was not now blaming the clergy, but 
he was obliged to state that these 
gentlemen were desirous of withdrawing 
the children of the members of their 
congregation from the school because 
the managers of the establishment, with 
whom they found no fault, did not be- 
long to their church. In one case a 
clergyman under these circumstances 
had succeeded in establishng another 
school within the two miles limit, to 
which he persuaded or directed the 
children of the members of his congre- 
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gation to withdraw, and the result had 
been that the maeter of the original 
school had had his salary enormously 
reduced—or would have had his salary 
enormously reduced—owing to the loss 
of result fees, if the school managers 
had not undertaken to pay out of their 
own pocket the deficiency occasioned on 
the establishment of another school with- 
in the two miles limit. This was a point 
over which the managers or patrons of 
schools had no control. The managers 
of the old school to which he referred 
wrote over and over again to the Board 
of Education stating that the fathers and 
mothers of the children had no objection 
to the old school, but that they were 
obliged to withdraw their children from 
it and take them to another of which 
their own clergyman would be patron or 
manager. The clergymen of all deno- 
minations in Ireland were anxious 
to have their children under their 
own control. They were all more or 
less of a jealous disposition, and hated 
the interference of laymen; but the 
result had been very disastrous to 
teachers of the third class, because it 
had been the cause of the creation of an 
inordinate number of small schools to 
which no manager could induce a first- 
class teacher to go. The result was that 
the teachers of the third class had been 
enormously swelled in numbers, and in 
the mixed counties the masters of schools 
had suffered enormously. There was 
only one other point on which he would 
like to say a word. The right hon. 
Member for West Belfast had alluded 
to the question of the absence of the 
Irish language from the curriculum of 
the National Schools. He did not see 
, how anyone could devise a system of 
historical education which should at 
once satisfy hon. Gentlemen opposite 
and be in accord with the facts of the 
case. Furthermore, he would say this 
—that there were, no doubt, some of the 
class books already used in the schools 
which were far above the powers of the 
children who were called upon to use 
them. He did not think the agricultural 
classes in the schools were as good as 
they ought to be. They were too far 
above the comprehension of the children, 
and very often the masters themselves 
were absolutely incapable of explaining 
the matters they were called upon to 
teach, notwithstanding that a large 
proportion of the masters belonged to 
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the tenant-farming class themselves. 
The Board of ucation had given 
every possible facility for the increase of 
the knowledge of agriculture on the 
part of the scholars, because, where the 
managers or patrons took the slightest 
interest in it, there could always be 
established a small agricultural class, 
which was the best way of teaching 
that subject. He did not wish to de- 
tain the Committee any further. He had 
touched on one or two points which he 
believed to be at the bottom of the 
difficulty of increasing the salaries of 
the teachers, and he could only say 
that he believed that hon. Members 
opposite, perhaps unintentionally, had 
been somewhat unfair to the Board of 
Education. It was not a Board that 
he altogether agreed with; but he be- 
lieved that on the whole, considering 
the enormous conflict of opinion which 
existed with regard to their work, they 
had done their best to work out the 
system practically so as to suit the great 
divergence of opinion, religious and 
otherwise, which unhappily existed in 
Ireland. 

Sir GEORGE TREVELYAN (Glas- 
gow, Bridgton): I am bound to say, 
because this is well-known ground to 
Chief Secretaries for Ireland—and I am 
only too glad to be able to pay my 
tribute in this debate—that never 
heard a debate on the Irish Education 
Question more satisfactory, both in tone 
and substance, than the present, if I 
may take upon myself to compliment 
the House of Commons on the matter. 
It has been especially marked by two 
long and pertinent and interesting 
speeches made by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
and the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for West Belfast (Mr. Sexton). 
These subjects were made from very 
different points of view, but I think I 
agree with every word of both of them. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary defended the taxpayer by a 
statement of figures that in themselves, 
I believe, to be absolutely incontrover- 
tible. He put them with the greatest 
clearness. They were the same figures 
in essence that I had the honour to put 
from the same place, though I do not 
pretend to say that I arranged them with 
equal ability. The right hon. Member 
for West Belfast says that as we im- 
posed a system of education on the 
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Irish people we should pay for it. I 
take it that that view is equally incon- 
trovertible with the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary’s figures; but 
we are upon the Estimates at this 
moment, and we are concerned with 
figures, and I desire to support the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary in 
the most emphatic words I can use, and 
to say that, so far as the lump sum is 
concerned, I think the taxpayer pays all 
that he ought to. You only have to 
compare the annual expenditure from 
the Beanay in England, Scotland, and 
Ireland with those other figures, which 
I quite agree with the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chief Secretary are the only 
authentic figures that can be used— 
namely, the figures as to the children in 
average attendance, to see that the 
taxpayer does his duty in this matter. 
But that is a very small part of the 
question. The serious matter is one 
which was suggested to the Committee, 
and put forward by the Committee in a 
very few statietics, and in very few 
words. More pregnant statistics have 
never been laid before this House. The 
right hon. Gentleman tells us that the 
cause of the very great contribution of 
the taxpayer to Ireland, as compared 
with England and Scotland, is the very 
small contribution which comes from 
Irish sources. That ———- is rela- 
tively 7s. per head in Ireland, as against 
24s. perhead in England. Now, in the 
few words I am going to say, I propose 
to devote myself entirely to an exami- 
nation of this great disproportion. The 
7s., I conclude, includes the fees from 
the children, and, if that is so, it reduces 
the contribution from Ireland almost to 
nothing. Now the contribution, from 
the statistics of England and Scotland, 
is derived from two sources—the first, 
voluntary subscriptions; and the next, 
rates. The hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for South Antrim (Mr. Macart- 
ney), in a speech which was exceed- 
ingly practical and very brief, appealed 
to hon. Members opposite, and asked 
them to use their influence to induce 
their fellow-countrymen to pay their 
fair proportion towards the education of 
the Irish children. Now, under that 
— there was very great fallacy, for 
in England, and still more in Ireland, 
the enormous majority of schools are in 
country districts. If that is the case in 
England, where we have the enormous 
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centres of trade and commerce which 
existed in our great towns, far more is 
it so in Ireland, which is an agricul- 
tural country, if ever there was one. 
What are the facts of the case? I will 
venture to say—and I speak from gene- 
ral knowledge of many parts of the 
country—that in an ordinary English 
village the contributions from the in- 
habitants are very small indeed. Every 
English landowner, however, who knows 
his duty—and that includes the large 
proportion of the landlords of England 
—considers that the first charge upon 
the land is the education of the people 
who live upon it. Before the land- 
owner pays £100 out of his yearly rents 
into his banker’s to be disbursed upon 
the support of his family, I will venture 
to say he considers what is to be done 
for the maintenance of the school 
building and the teacher’s residence. 
He provides, likewise, over and above 
this grant and the fees of the 
children, the funds which will en- 
able the inhabitants of the district to 
be educated up toa very considerable 
degree of intellectual advancement. The 
landowner of England considers that it 
is his absolute duty to provide the 
money for this purpose. Now, that I 
conceive to be the case with all land- 
lords who, in any sense, can be called 
good landlords. But that is not the 
ease in Ireland—it simply is not the 
case. I am not now speaking of schools 
of the class to which the hon. Member 
for South Antrim referred. Ihave nc 
doubt that in the North of Ireland, and 
in places where there is a large popula- 
tion, and where religious sentiments are 
the same as those of the landlords of the 
soil, that in many casesthe landlord doer 
his duty in the same way that the land- 
lord does it in England ; but over three 
of the Provinces of Ireland it is not the 
case that the man who receives the 
rents of the soil considers that he has 
the same obligation on him to provide 
for the intellectual and moral training 
of the children who live on the soil 
which exists in England. Now, that 
holds in regard to the annual current 
maintenance of the school, but it holds 
still more with regard to the provi- 
sion of the school itself and the provi- 
sion of the house of the schoolmaster. 
In England the house of the school- 
master is the very first house in the 
parish which the landlord thinks it 
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necessary to make respectable, and in 
many cases to make highly ornamental 
with any spare money he may find ; but 
ina great part of Ireland not only is 
the provision of the school left to the 
overtaxed and overburdened resources of 
the mass of the people, but it is diffi- 
cult, and in some cases absolutely im- 
possible, to get a decent site for the 
echool. I think it would be a very 
practical result to follow from this 
debate, and that the time spent upon 
the subject would not have been spent 
in vain, if the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary were to give respect and 
attention to the appeal of the right hon. 
Gentlemanthe Member for West Belfast 
and make it his business early next 
Session to introduce that Bill which has 
more than once, I think, been intro- 
duced into the House of Commons, but 
has never been pressed to a successful 
issue—in connection with which, I dare 
eay, I have reason to take blame myself, 
although I do not remember it. Now, 
the other source of local expense is the 
rates; and here, I think, the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for South Antrim 
laid himself open tothe charge of slight 
confusion. He said that the real cause 
of the refusal of the Guardians to contri- 
bute was the unwillingness of the rate- 
payers to spend a penny on education. 
Well, now, if the hon. Member 
will examine what happened in England, 
I think he will find that exactly the 
same is the case. Why do people pay 
rates in England for the support of 
education? It is not their own desire 
to deso. They pay for education through 
the rates in places where there is a School 
Board, and in many cases a School Board 
was imposed upon a district very much 
against the wish of the inhabitants. The 
ratepayers pay because they are obliged 
to doso by Actof Parliament. But we 
passed the Act of Parliament which 
obliges them to pay, the great majority 
of our constituents being satisfied with 
the system of education already exist- 
ing. Now, when I was in Office I had 
the honour of laying on the Table a Bill 
which, if I remember rightly, made the 
payment of rates in Ireland tuwards 
education compulsory. That may be the 
general description of it. But it was 
quite idle to try and pass it against the 
wish of probably the whole of the Irish 
Representatives, but certainly against the 
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Irish people. And that objection on 
the part of the Representatives of the 
Irish people arose from the fact that 
they were not satisfied with the way in 
which this National education was con- 
ducted. I would venture to say that if 
the people of England and Scotland 
were as dissatisfied with the way in 
which their National education is ad- 
ministered, you would have found it 
quite as impossible to pass the Bill 
establishing Kchool Boards on the ratin 

system in England and Scotland as 

found it impossible to pass the Bill 
establishing a compulsory rate in 
Ireland. Now, what are the grievances 
in the Irish system of education ? I think 
that anyone who heard the speech of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for West Belfast must have felt that 
there was something almost scandalous 
in the fact that a gentleman who had 
such an intense and deep interest in 
Irish education, and such a feeling about 
it, with such ideas of his own, be they 
right or wrong as to what Irish educa- 
tion ought to be, should have no in- 
fluence whatever in determining the 
course of Irish National education. 
Out of this sum, which, from the 
point of view of the taxpayer, I regard 
as an enormous sum to pay for educa- 
tion in Ireland, I would venture to say 
that, if you bad an administration 
adopting Irish education on the prin- 
ciples which Irishmen desired to see it 
conducted upon, you would at once be 
able to strike off £80,000 and apply it 
to other purposes. Well, what is there 
amiss in the conduct of Irish education? 
I should be the last to say anything 
against the administrators. I say 
against the administrators, because I 
do not count amongst that Body a large 
number of the Members of the Board. 
My firm belief is that Sir Patrick 
Keenan administers the Department 
with care, diligence, and with great 
knowledge of the country, and with an 
earnest desire to make the best of the 
system he finds ; but the Board of which 
he is the working mind may be said to 
contain no effective representation of 
the views of the great body of the Irish 
people. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for West Belfast referred to 
one grievance which I should like to 
say a word upon before I sit down, and 
that is the question of the training col- 
leges. Now, I concede this to the right 
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hon. Member for West Belfast—in fact, 
I have shown in the most palpable 
manner that I do concede it—that, how- 
ever much was paid from the Treasury 
towards Irish education under any other 
head, even if I thought it excessive, I 
would not hesitate to add to it whatever 
is necessary for the training of Irish 
teachers. I always thought—and that 
at a time when I was, as now, a 
Scotch Member, and therefore may be 
supposed to be extremely adverse to 
endowing Roman Catholic education 
anywhere—I always thought that the 
most cruel grievance that was inflicted 
upon Ireland was that while in Scotland 
the teachers were trained to the extent 
of 75 per cent at the expense of the 
State, the teachers of the Irish people 
got nothing whatever from the State. 
Well, that has been altered. I do not 
know whether enough has been done. 
I cannot myself make out from the 
Estimates whether, practically, an equal 
proportion is paid towards the main- 
tenance of the Irish teaehers. Perhaps 
not quite an equal proportion, but I 
think the hon. Member for Belfast is in- 
correct in thinking that there are too few 
teachers in training in Ireland. He says, 
and my computation from the figures 
exactly bears him out, that there are 600 
teachers in training at this moment. 
The hon. Gentleman would wish, I sup- 
pose, the untrained teachers gradually 
to be withdrawn in a certain proportion 
during the year from their work and 
passed through the training colleges. I 
think that a most practical and valuable 
suggestion, and I hope the Government 
will consider it. The debate having 
elicited this suggestion from the hon. 
Gentleman, which is also novel and 
reasonable, I think it has not been 
taken in vain. I earnestly trust that 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland will consider the 
question of sites, and that he will use 
more open-mindedness and more in- 
difference to precedent than has hitherto 
been displayed either by him or by anyof 
his Predecessors, including myself, in 
lopping off from this Vote those items 
which do not meet the needs and the 
real wishes aud aspirations of the Irish 
people, and applying the saving to meet- 
ing Irish views and Irish necessities. 

x. CLANOY (Dublin Oo., N.) said, 
the right hon. Gentleman (Sir George 
Trevelyan) commenced his speech by 
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reminding the Committee that he 
agreed with every word spoken by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
West Belfast (Mr. Sexton), and with 
much that had fallen from the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land. He (Mr. Clancy) thought that 
the greatest portion of his hon. Friend’s 
remarks were valuable, whatever sub- 
stance there was in what the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary had said. 
The hon. Member for South Antrim had 
raised the question of denominational 
versus undenominational education. He 
thought that if any prolonged debate 
arose from this, the } verre, acelin must 
blame their own supporters, but the hon. 
Gentleman had, however, supplied one 
great refutation of his own theory, for 
he pointed out that in Ireland you could 
not teach the history of the country. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland had spoken of the 
ardour with which he approached the 
subject of the contribution of the Irish 
eople to the cost of education in Ire- 
and, but hon. Gentlemen on those 
Benches had not been able to discover 
rouch of that ardour in what he said. 
He agreed, however, with one remark 
of the right hon. Gentleman, and that 
was that all Chief Secretaries for 
Ireland had adopted practically the 
same attitude on this subject; he (Mr. 
Clancy) could not see any distinction 
as to the action of any Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland on the question for the 
last 10 yearsat least. Chief Secretaries 
on both sides had taken up the same at- 
titude—namely, that Ireland pays far less 
in proportion to the cost of education 
than England or Scotland, and he said 
if it were the case, and it undoubtedly 
was, that it was no more than it ought 
to be. He could not even give thanks 
for the increase inthe Estimate this year. 
The right hon. Gentleman had himself 
pointed out that the increase was due to 
the greater efforts of the teachers to im- 
prove themselves, and he did not think 
there was any ground for gratitude on 
account of an increase brought about by 
such a cause as that. The right hon. 
Gentleman had spoken of all that had 
been done to further education since 
1875, but he desired to enter his protest 
against the idea that they had to thank 
that Parliament for anything done since 
then, because all that had been done had 
been dragged out of Parliament by the 
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action of Irish Members. The British 
taxpayer had not contributed a penny to 
the increased money voted in recent 
years for Irish Education ; the whole of 
it had come out of the Irish Church Sur- 
plus Fund, which had been a kind of 
milch cow to almost every demand made 
by Ireland for pecuniary assistance 
which the Government could not fairly 
resist. When he found hon. Gentlemen 
on the other side of the House taking 
credit for improvements paid for out of 
that Fund, he refused to admit any claim 
upon his gratitude. In England and 
Scotland the system of education was 
controlled by the people themselves ; the 
School Board elections- were only just 
over, and they were controlled by the 
people, but in Ireland the Government 
managed the whole system by a Board 
appointed by an irresponsible Lord 
Lieutenant and removable by him. If 
the people of Ireland were to take up 
that attitude and say, “So long as you 
maintain the present system of education 
against our will, managed by persons 
not —— by us or responsible to us, 
we will not pay a penny to the cost of it,” 
he thought they would be entirely justi- 
fied in doing so; and he was glad that 
the right hon. Gentleman who had just 
spoken adopted his opinion that England 
and Scotland would be justified in taking 
the same course. But there were other 
reasons why the State should contribute 
in Ireland more than it did in England 
and Svotland to the cost of public edu- 
cation. Ireland, as compared with those 
countries, was overtaxed ; he said that 
deliberately, and it had been proved 
over and over again, and although so- 
phistical arguments had been advanced 
to prove the contrary, he was convinced 
that Ireland bore far more than its 

roper proportion of Imperial taxation. 

ut he thought the greatest reason for 
that was that this Parliament and this 
country owed a historic debt to Ireland 
in that matter. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary for Ireland had 
spoken in the previous part of the Ses- 
sion of the debt which England especially 
owed to Ireland in regard to the sup- 
pression of its manufactures. He had 
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never read a truer expression in any 
speech than that in which the right hon. 
Gentleman referred to the manner in 
which Irish industries had been crushed 
out of existence and the consequent debt 
which England owed to Ireland. In this 
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matter of education she owed a debt 
equally great. It could not be forgotten 
that at any rate for 200 years education 
was practically forbidden in Ireland ; 
during nearly all that time the profes- 
sion of schoolmaster there, was made a 
felony, and the English Government had 
set a price on the head of a schoolmaster 
as on the head of a wolf. Up to the in- 
stitution of a national system of education 
there was no single step taken to remedy 
this great wrong which for centuries 
had been inflicted on the Irish people. 
When English Members recollected 
those historical conflicts he thought 
their consciences ought to be touched 
and that they should no longer taunt 
Irish Members with not contributing as 
much as they did to the cost of Irish 
education. He had now to draw atten- 
tion to a small but very important 
matter. He had on a former Vote re- 
ferred to the different treatment which 
Irish Civil Servants experienced accord- 
ing to their political opinions in regard 
to their participation in political meet- 
ings. He had pointed out on Wednesday 
that the chief officials of the Board of 
Works—on the occasion of the visit of 
certain agitators to Dublin— namely, 
the noble Lord the Member for Rossen- 
dale (the Marquess of Hartington) and 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer (Mr. Goschen), visited 
a meeting and were also present at a 
banquet given to those Gentleman; and 
he believed they also signed the address 
to those two strollers through the 
country. In saying that, he was only 
using the language of Mr. Justice Boyd, 
who so referred to respectable English 
gentlemen who went over to sympathizo 
with the people of Ireland. Now, he 
thought that in a normal state of society, 
and in a country which governed itself, 
Civil Servants ought not to be deprived 
of their rights as citizens, and that they 
should be perfectly free to take sides in 
politics. But he thought that the rule 
was in Ireland that Civil Servants should 
abstain from political movements ; at 
any rate, he contended that there should 
be one rule for all classes of Civil Ser- 
vants with regard to political move- 
ments. Let all be forbididen to partici- 
pate in them, or let all be free to join in 
them. He contended that while Tory 
officials belonging to the various De- 
— of Dublin Oastle—for instance, 
eneral Sankey, Mr. Roberts, and Mr 
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Soady—were permitted ostentatiously to 
join in politics, the National teachers 
that participated in them should not be 
visited with the censure of the State. 
In the county of Cork a short time ago, 
a Mr. M‘Sweeny received a letter from 
the Commissioners of National Educa- 
tion, of whom the right hon. Gentleman 
was ¢x officio head, telling him that Mr. 
J. Hagan should be very severely cen- 
sured for conduct unbecoming a National 
teacher—namely, thecrime of being pre- 
sent at a political demonstration, which, 
said theCommissioners, exposed him tothe 
suspicion andimputation of participating 
in such proceedings. Why, then, should 
not the gentlemen he had named be 
censured for attending a political meet- 
ing, by which they exposed themselves 
to the same suspicion and imputation of 
taking part in them? Not only did 
they so expose themselves, but they took 
part in the proceedings he had referred 
to in Dublin openly and avowedly. This 
unfortunate teacher was probably only 
a spectator on the outside of the meeting, 
but the eagle eye of some local sergeant 
of the Constabulary fixed upon him, his 
name was transmitted to Dublin Castle, 
and it was a great wonder that he had 
not been dismissed instead of censured. 
Then there was what, he thought, a 
very mean case—two assistant’ school- 
masters, Messrs.Cummingsand Dempsey, 
were reported by the National Educa- 
cation Commissioners with a view 
to their dismissal for the crime of 
being members of the Oork Athletic 
Association, and also with signing an 
address of sympathy which was pre- 
sented to Mr. William O’Brien on his 
release from prison. The right hon. 
Gentleman finds that to be the case, and 
_ he reports them to himself. Thus, in 
the case of these unfortunate teachers, 
the impartial Governor of Ireland, who 
would not rebuke the Officials of the 
Board of Works whom he had named, 
came down upon them like a ton of 
stone. He denounced such conduct as 
not only partial, but mean—and it was 
all of a piece with the Government of 
Ireland under the right hon. Gentle- 
man. He believed if he were able to 
get a Commission to inquire into the 
proceedings of the Board of Works, 
Ireland, it could be proved that they 
had been guilty of actual corruption, 
and that they were unworthy of being 
retained in the Public Service; but 
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while the members of the ascendant fac- 
tion might do what they liked, the 
slighest public act disagreeable to the 
political opinions of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite—who boasted in this 
matter, as in everything else, of the 
directions which he got from eight or 
nine Members who represented the 
loyal minority—was visited with the 
severest censure. There must be in 
Ireland one rule for Tories, Orangemen, 
and Nationalists in regard to political 
movements, and he could assure the 
right hon. Gentleman that, as long as 
they were treated differently and par- 
tially, he should bring every single case 
that came before him under the notice of 
the House of Commons. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, the right 
hon. Gentleman appeared to labour 
under the impression that there was 
some very special disqualification attach- 
ing to Nationalist schoolmasters in Ire- 
land. Hecould assure him, however, 
that there was nothing of the kind. The 
National Board of Education had, from 
an immemorial period, laid down that 
the schoolmasters were most carefully to 
abstain from anything in the nature of 
political controversy, and that was a 
rule of universal application. It ap- 
plied to Orangemen and to Radicals. 
It applied to supporters of the Union 
just as it did to Nationalists. The 
National Board of Education were ab- 
solutely impartial in this matter, and 
certainly, so far as he was concerned, 
he would take care that even-handed 
justice in this matter should be meted 
out to every teacher in Ireland, no 
matter to what branch of politics or sect 
of religion he might belong. He hoped 
the Committee would not think he was 
going beyond his duty if he urged that, 
as they had had an interesting and in- 
structive discussion, the Vote should 
now be taken, or that the Committee 
should be allowed to divide upon the 
question at once. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he hoped theright 
hon Gentleman would reply to the dif- 
ferent suggestions made. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, if the 
right hon. Gentleman wished him to deal 
with the other portion of his speech, he 
could not, of course, refuse to do so. 
He did not know that payment by re- 
sults was a perfectly satisfactory method 
of dealing with elementary education, 
but he reminded the hon. Gentleman 
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thatin Ireland this was only one of the 
methods by which schoolmasters were 
paid. In England it was the sole 
mode of payment; and whatever 
grievance existed in Ireland with regard 
to itwas a great deal mitigated by the 
other means adopted there. The right 
hon Gentleman told the Committee that 
a system by which there was payment 
from the State in direct proportion to 
local contributions was open to dan- 
ger of false returns being made. He 
was aware that suggestions of the kind 
had been made before now, but he was 
not willing to believe that teachers were 
willing to do such a thing, or that, if they 
did, they could do it without being found 
out, because the Manager and the In- 
spector would have to join in the conspi- 
racy to rob the Treasury. The right hon. 
Gentleman had asked a question about 
the Widows’ and Orphans’ Scheme 
which was on the stocks last year. That 
scheme was for the compulsory reduction 
from the teachers’ salary of an amount 
out of which annuities were to be paidon 
their death to their widows and children. 
But it had been found that there was 
an insuperable actuarial difficulty to that 
scheme, and it had in consequence been 
dropped. He believed there was another 
scheme under consideration not depen- 
dent on any compulsory reduction from 
the salary of the teacher, and which, 
therefore, would not require any Act of 
Parliament for carrying it out. When 
that scheme came before him he could 
assure the right hon. Gentleman that it 
should receive the most careful consi- 
deration, and he sincerely trusted it 
would not be open to any objection on 
actuarial Pander 2 With regard to the 
cost of model schools, he did not think 
the cost would be objected to if 
it was recollected that the schools 
were intended to hold up before 
the people of Ireland a system 
of education in its highest perfection. 
It was obvious that to carry out 
that object there must be a consider- 
able sum of money expended in build- 
ings, and the amount expended he did 
not consider extravagant. The right 


hon. Gentleman asked what facilities 
could be given for the training of 
Catholic teachers; he observed that as 
in Ireland the great majority of the 
people were Roman Catholics it was 
proper that some means of trainin 

teachers of that faith should exist, an 
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he asked what sum would be voted for 
that purpose? He was aware there had 
been an objection on the part of the 
Roman Oatholic population to taking 
advantage of the existing Oollege; but 
he was not sure whether the right hon. 
Gentleman was aware that the State 
gave in Ireland precisely the sume pri- 
vileges to the Roman Catholic training 
Colleges that it gave in England to 
denominational training Colleges. The 
system in Ireland had not been very 
long in operation, and he did not know 
whether there was any other method by 
which really better results could be 
obtained. He would, however, inquire 
into that subject. Then the right hon. 
Gentleman had asked him a question 
with regard to the teaching of the Celtic 
language in Ireland. What had been 
done in that respect was stated in a 
Minute laid upon the Table of the 
House ; it showed that as much as could 
be done had been done in the direction 
of encouraging the teaching of the 
language. From something that dropped 
from the right hon. Gentleman he 
seemed alive to the extreme injury that 
would be inflicted on the population of 
Ireland if Celtic was perpetuated as 
their vernacular. A fatal check would 
be put upon voluntary emigration, a 
great obstacle to success in other parts of 
the world would be put inthe way of those 
who left Ireland. He could not imagine 
a more cruel kindness than an attempt to 
perpetuate the language in question by 
the means suggested. He might say 
that encouragement was given to the 
teaching of the Celtic language as an 
extra subject; and, so far, he thought 
that encouragement might be given ; 
but he should venture todoubt whether it 
would be desirable to go further than 
they had in the matter. With regard 
to technical education, on which the 
right hon. Gentleman had asked him a 
question. It had been his lot to answer 
questions on that subject, and also to 
receive deputations about it in Dublin ; 
and he thought he could show that, 
although he should like to see more done 
in that matter in Ireland, there was, as 
a matter of fact, far more technical edu- 
cation in that country than ia England 
or Scotland. Education in agricultural 
matters was practically unknown in 
England and Scotland; but in Ireland 
there was no less than 79,400 pupils 
examined in that subject, and the grant 
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obtained on 48,009 of that number. 
Allusion had been made to the Glas- 
nevin School. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman was aware that the advan- 
tages of that school to the population 
of Ireland were not to be measured by 
the number of pupils passing through 
it. It ought to be regarded as a 
training College, and from that point of 
view it was invaluable. The labours of 
the school were now being supplemented 
by the Munster Dairy School; he was 
not able to say how far the Dairy School 
had been able to increase its efficiency 
through the grant given last year, but he 
had reason to believe that there had been 
an increase. With regard to the supply 
of Class Books. He had been given to 
understand that the National Board of 
Education, owing to the fact that they 
had to deal with enormous masses of 

apers, were able to buy their class 

ooks at very much lower cost than that 
at which they could be bought by any- 
one else. He believed the Board 
watched very closely the progress of 
literature, but under any form of the 
Government in Ireland difficulties would 
be met with in the selection of books 
dealing with the historical and theo- 
logical controversies which had left so 
deep a mark on the national character. 
Having now gone over the whole ground 
taken by the right hon. Gentleman, he 
trusted the Committee would allow the 
Vote to be taken. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) 
said, the Committee had some reason to 
complain of the treatment by the right 
hon. Gentleman of the observations of 
his right hon. Friend. It was one of 
the misfortunes of hon. Gentlemen 
on those Benches that they were 
obliged to repress their debates on 
contentious matters to suit the con- 
venience of English Business; and 
he thought they had ground of 
complaint that this demand on the part 
of the right hon. Gentleman had been 
made upon them. He objected to the 
way in which the Estimate with which 
they were now dealing was presented 
to the House, and he would point out 
how difficuit was the form in which the 
Estimate for the Royal Irish Constabu- 
lary was presented. He asked hon. 
Gentlemen to consider that while they 
grudgingly paid £898,000 for the cost 
of education in Ireland, they cheerfully 
encouraged the spending of £1,490,000 


Mr. A. J. Balfour 


{COMMONS} 
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upon the cost of police. If hon. Mem- 
bers would turn to 420, they 
would find large sums lumped together 
under the heads of ‘‘ Salaries, Principal 
Assistant and Junior Assistant Teachers, 
National Schools” and so on. He 
would respectfully urge the right hon. 
Gentleman to drop that compendious 
method and give the Committee as many 
particulars as he gave in the Constabu- 
lary Vote, in which even a sergeant 
major had a line to himself, and, indeed, 
the whole of the items were stated in 
the minutest detail. As an example of 
the way in which the Government 
lavished money on the police, as com- 
pared with the comparatively swall 
amount spent on education, he would 
take the case of Castleisland, the most 
disorderly part of the County of Kerry, 
and there there was one National 
school and 70 policemen, the cost of the 
latter being £6,000, while the school- 
master was paid £60. Why were not 
they, who knew something about the 
matter, allowed to manage these things 
for themselves? In that diseased part 
of Ireland the Government spent £100 
a-year on Education and £10,000 on 
coercion, and that, he thought, was a 
sufficient condemnation of the system. 
His hon. Friend the Member for North 
Dublin County (Mr. Clancy) had com- 
plained with justice of the treatment 
in the case of teachers who attended 
public meetings in Ireland, or who were 
even lookers-on at them, as compared 
with that of officials of the Local Go- 
vernment Board who attended the 
meeting at which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and the noble Lord the Member for 
Rossendale (the Marquess of Harting- 
ton) were present. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman said there would be equality 
among the teachers in respect of par- 
ticipation in political matters. ut 
that was not the demand of Irish 
Members; it was that there should be 
equality among the members of the 
Civil Service. He knew there were two 
sides to these questions; but in a recent 
case in Limerick or in Cork, the chil- 
dren of a school left because the son of 
a land-grabber persisted in attending it 
—that was to say, 200 or 300 children 
left school and refused to attend. The 
schoolmaster went to the father of the 
boy and pointed out to him that he was 
destroying his means of living, and 
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also stopping education in the district. 
He asked the father, under the cir- 
cumstances, if he could not send the boy 
to school somewhere else. He was after- 
wards dismissed as having encouraged 
Boycotting. The view of the Govern- 
ment was that in order to please one 

upil they were to get rid of 300 others ; 
bas surely one land-grabber’s son was 
not of more importance that all the rest 
of the children. He would suggest to 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary that he should found a land- 
grabber’s institute somewhere, by which 
that class might be able, without annoy- 
ance, to get that education of which 
they stood much in need. They were 
asked to believe thai the Government 
were acting fairly in threatening 
National School teachers who attended 
public meetings, but what example did 
these men get from the Head of the 
Board, from the head of Trinity College, 
who was the President of the Goschen 
and Hartington Committee, or from Mr. 
Inglis and others, with whose names he 
need not trouble the Committee. These 
teachers presumed to act as their masters 
acted; they attended a meeting and 
they were threatened with dismissal. 
The Government had gone on the prin- 
ciple that the members of the Irish 
Board of National Education should be 
selected from all the odious classes in 
the country; there was no member of 
the popular Party upun it, and he con- 
tended that some rectification was abso- 
lutely necessary. 

Mr. NOLAN (Louth, N.) said, he 
wished to endorse the statement of his 
right hon. Friend the Lord Mayor of 
Dublin (Mr. Sexton), that on Monday, 
when the National teachers in Dublin 
read the reply of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary for Ireland to 
the statements of the hon. Member for 
South Tipperary (Mr. J. O’Connor) and 
others, there would be bitter disappoint- 
ment. He knew, as a matter of fact, 
from conversations and correspondence 
with National teachers in Ireland, that 
they expected that something would be 
done for them even at the end of the 
Session, or, at least, that some promises 
would be given of a better state of things 
in the future. They knew that acertain 
sum of money had been allocated from 
private sources, and they thought that 
some might be given to them. They 
knew that the present Government had 
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£5,000,000 as well as the £5,000,000 
already voted to relieve the Irish land- 
lords, and he ventured to say that many 
of them would look with envy to the 
position of the landlords, and say to 
themselves—what might not have been 
done for them and the cause of educa- 
tion in Ireland, if £10,000,000 of the 
Imperial funds were devoted to these 
purposes. Having regard to the amount 
of their salaries, the question of resi- 
derices, and the unsatisfactory arrange- 
ments with regard to retiring allow- 
ances, and comparing the position with 
that of the English National School 
teachers, it must be said that the com- 
parison must be to them particularly 
odious. His hon. Friend had brought 
under the notice of the House the sorry 
condition of some of the school build- 
ings, and he (Mr. Nolan) had observed 
that the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary did not touch upon his hon. 
Friend’s statement that some of the 
schools were built in grave-yards, stone- 
quarries, and sand-pits, and that through- 
out the West of Ireland many of them 
had earthen floors, on which the chil- 
dren, with neither boots nor shoes, spent 
five or six hours after a long walk on 
winter mornings. His hon. Friend had 
— of a certain increase of salary 
that had taken place, and said also that 
an increase had taken place in the num- 
ber of residences, but the principal fact 
remained, that the present condition of 
the teachers in Ireland, in these respects, 
was very bad indeed. He wished to 
call the attention of the Committee toa 
statement of Mr. Rowntree, Inspector 
of National Schools in Ireland, on the 
position of teachers with regard to their 
salaries. This gentleman said that out 
of 164 tcachers only one had a gross 
income of upwards of £100; out of 123 
only five had incomes of upwards of 
£90; that there were 14 with incomes 
between £80 and £90; 13 between £70 
and £80 ; 23 between £60 and £70; 108 
between £50 and £60; 20 between £10 
and £50; 5 between £30 and £40; and 
3 received salaries of under £30. It 
appeared that the average income of 
male teachers was £63 8s. 2d., and that 
of female teachers £51 14s. 7d; in other 
words, the average for the entire district 
was £50 10s. Again, of the whole 
number of teachers almost 80 per cent 
were unprovided with residences, and 


many of them suffered great hardships 
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in walking to and from the schools. 
Although these were men of considerable 
talent, and produced results equal to the 
teachers in England and Scotland, and 
although they were men of strong moral 
character, their position was not only 
worse than the position of the teachers 
in England and Scotland, but it was 
worse than the position of a common 
policeman in this country. 

Mr. SEXTON said, that in the dis- 
cussion a number of practical sugges- 
tions had been made, and the reply of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland had been com- 
pletely empty of relevant matter. The 
right hon. Gentleman had not approached 
any of the suggestions that had been 
made, and his s h was a remarkable 
illustration of the absurdity of a system 
under which the rule of a country was 
committed to the hands of strangers, 
whose indifference was so great that 
they would not make a decent attempt 
to overcome their ignorance. The only 
way of protesting open to them was to 
oppose the Vote. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 118; 
Noes 77: Majority 41.—(Div. List, 
No. 332.) 


Mrz. A. J. BALFOUR said, perhaps it 
would be for the convenience of the 
Committee that he should say some- 
thing on the Land Commission Vote, 
and therefore he would not bring that 
on now. But he would ask the Com- 
mittee to pass, as Votes upon which no 
discussion would arise, the Queen’s 
Colleges Vote, the Endowed Schools 
Vote, and the Vote for the Royal Irish 
Academy. 

Mr. SEXTON said, there was an ob- 
jection to the Queen’s Colleges Vote, but 
not to the others. 


(2.) £200, to complete the sum for 
the Endowed Schools Commissioners 
(Ireland). 

(3.) £881, to complete the sum fot 
the Royal Irish Academy. 


Crass VI.—Non-EFrecTIve AND CnARIT- 
ABLE SERVICEs. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That a sum, not exceeding £460, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will 
come in course of payment 


Mr. Nolan 


uring the year 
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ending on the 31st day of March, 1889, in aid 
of the Local Cost of Maintenance of Pauper 
Lunatics in Ireland.” 

Mr. ARTHUR O'CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.) said, he desired to ask if in the 
right hon. Gentleman’s time anything 
had been done in redemption of the re- 

ted promises made by successive 
hief Secretaries to inquire into the 
local classification of inmates of pauper 
institutions in Ireland, and especially in 
regard to lunatics in these buildings. 
In the time of the late Mr. Forster, he 
(Mr. Arthur O’Connor) brought this 
matter before the Committee, and ob- 
tained from Mr. Forster a promise to 
inquire into the whole matter. He 
brought under the notice of the right 
hon. Gentleman specific cases which 
were noted, and he was led to believe 
that the whole affair would be regulated 
or examined into at any rate. He had 
not, however, been able to discover 
that there had been any reforms in- 
itiated. Take for instance Dingle 
Workhouse in West Kerry-—— 


It being half after Five of the Clock, 
the Chairman left the Chair to make his 
Report to the House. 


Resolutions to be reported upon Mon- 
day next. 
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Committee also report Progress; to 
sit again upon Monday next. 





BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) 
asked the Government to state whether 
they intended to make Supply the First 
Order of the Day for Monday, or was it 
intended to take the Report of the Lords 
Amendments to the Irish Land Purchase 
Bill. The Lords had put down a most 
contentious Amendment, which would 
take someconsiderabletime in discussion. 
He was entitled to ask the Government 
when it was intended to take the Land 
Purchase Bill. 

Tue SECRETARY to toe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson) (Leeds, N.) said, 
he was not able to say when it was in- 
tended to take the Report of the Lords’ 
Amendments to the Land Purchase Bill, 
but it was understood that it would be 
for the convenience of the House to take 
the Irish Constabulary Vote first on 
Monday, and that would accordingly be 


done. 
\ 
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Mr. T. M. HEALY hoped that the 
Lords’ Amendments would not be sprung 
on the House late on Monday night, 
although, at the same time, it was de- 
sirable it should be taken soon. 

Toe LORD MAYOR or DUBLIN 
(Mr. Sexton) (Belfast, W.) asked, would 
it not be more convenient to resume the 
discussion on the Law Charges on Mon- 
day, as they had been partly discussed ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or rae LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD(Mr. Ritcute) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s) said, 
that in the absence of his right hon. 
Friend he must adhere to the programme 
laid down by the First Lord of the 
Treasury. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 
—_—o—— 


LIABILITY OF TRUSTEES BILL [Lords]. 
(Mr. Cozens-Hardy.) 
| BILL 365.] CONSIDERATION. 
[ ADJOURNED DEBATE. ] 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment proposed to 
Amendment on Oonsideration, as 
amended [7th December }. 


And which Amendment was, 

In page 5, line 25, after ‘‘ Parliament,’’ to 
insert “including stock, shares, or bonds, the 
dividends or interest on which are guaranteed 
under ‘ The Tramways and Public Companies 
(Ireland) Act, 1883."”"—({Mr. Murphy.) 

And the Amendment proposed to the 
proposed Amendment was, after the 
word ‘including,’ to insert the words 
“with leave of the Oourt.”—( Mr. 
Conybeare. ) 


Question again proposed, ‘‘ That those 
words be inserted in the proposed 
Amendment.” 

Debate resumed. 

Mr. MURPHY (Dublin, St. Patrick’s) 
expressed his willingness to allow words 
to be inserted in his Amendment so that 
it would refer to dividends, &c., which 
‘‘are guaranteed in perpetuity,” and 
this he contended would meet the ob- 
jections which had been urged against 
his proposition. The security was 
satisfactory in every way, and he could 
not conceive why the Government should 
not accept it. 

Mr. HUNTER (Aberdeen, N.) said, 
he objected to the further discussion of 
the Amendment, as it related to a con- 
tentious measure. 
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Debate further adjourned till Monday 
next. 


PRIVILEGE. 
—o——. 


SERVICE OF A SUMMONS ON MR. 
SHEEHY IN THE OUTER LOBBY. 


Report from the Select Committee, 
with Minutes of Evidence, brought up 
and read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Report be considered upon 
Tuesday next.” —( Mr. Sexton.) 


Toe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHe HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.) thought 
it would be physically impossible to 

repare the Report and evidence by 

onday, or that they could be in the 
hands of Members before Thursday. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) 
suggested that the matter should be 
taken on Tuesday, as it was a matter 
of privilege which should be dealt with 
as speedily as possible. 

Mr. HUNTER (Aberdeen, N.) said, 
that Tuesday was sacred to Scotch Busi- 
ness. 

Tue FIRST LORD or raz TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Swmrrn) (Strand, 
Westminster) said, that he could not 
now make any alteration in the arrange- 
ments he had made as to the course of 
business, but he would make a state- 
ment on Monday. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Report to lie upon the Table, and to 
be printed. [No. 411.] 





ADJOURNMENT. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That this House do now adjourn.” 


Mr. DE LISLE (Leicestershire, Mid) 
asked the hon. Member for the Kauts- 
ford Division of Cheshire, Whether he 
could give the House any information 
with respect to the proposed encroach- 
ment on the Marylebone Road, one of 
the finest thoroughfares in London, by 
the exteneion of the new hospital build- 
ings, in contravention, as he understood, 
of an Act of George II., which provided 
that 50 feet of clear space should be 
preserved on either side of the road? 

Mr. TATTON EGERTON (Cheshire, 
Knutsford) said, that he had no per- 
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sonal cognizance of the matter; but if 
the hon. Member, or any person inte- 
rested, would communicate with the 
Superintending Architect of the Board 
of Works the whole question would be 
taken into consideration, and especially 
the legality of the proposed encroach- 
ment. 

Mr. HUNTER (Aberdeen, N.) 
wished to ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury a Question as to the condition 
of Public Business. He hoped that on 
Tuesday, or at latest on Wednesday, 
the Scottish Estimates would be done ; 
and ue thought it would be too bad to de- 
tain Members from Scotland to the end of 
the Session for the consideration of the 
Universities Bill, which it would be 
absolutely impossible to pass in the time 
at their disposal. It would be his own 
duty to put down a considerable number 
of Amendments to it, and he hoped that 
in all the circumstances the Government 
would withdraw the Order, and enable 
Scottish Members who had transacted 
all their business to get home in reason- 
able time. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
House adjourned at one minute 
before Six o’clock till 
Monday next. 


So eieaaraaaeal 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Monday, 10th December, 1888. 


Their Lordships met for the despatch 
of Judicial Business only. 


House adjourned at Four o’clock, 
till To-morrow, a quarter 
past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Monday, 10th December, 1888. 





MINUTES. ]—Surriy—considered in Committee 
—Crvi. Service Estimates; Crass III. — 
Law Anp Justice, Votes 30, 28, 22, 24, 25, 
26, 33; Crass 1V.—Epvcartion, Scrence, 
anp Art, Votes 15,17 Cxrass VI.—Non- 
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Errective AND CHARITABLE Services, Votes 
5 & 6. 
Resolutions [December 8] reported. 

Pusitic Britis — Ordered — First Reading — 
Probate Duties (Scotland and Ireland)* 
[397] ; Friendly Societies Act, 1875, Amend. 
ment (No. 4) * [398]; Intoxicating Liquors 
(Sale to Children) Act, 1886, Amendment * 

399). 

Pes Reading—Crofters’ Holdings (Scotland) 
Act, 1886, Amendment (No. 4) * [389]. 

Considered as ded—Third Reading—Pre- 
ferential Payment of Wages (No. 2) * [381], 
and passed. 

Withdrawn—Divisional Magistrates (Ireland) * 
[374]. 





QUESTIONS. 
—)——— 


INDIA (NATIVE STATES)—ARMIES OF 
THE FEUDATORY PRINCES. 

Mr. HOWARD VINCENT (Sheffield, 
Central) asked the Under Secretary of 
State for India, Whether any measures 
have been taken during the past few 
years to induce the feudatory Chiefs and 
Princes of India to reduce their armies 
from 350,000 men and 4,000 guns to a 
more reasonable number, so that a larger 
share of their revenues might thereby be 
diverted from expenses of military dis- 

lay to the internal development of their 

tates; and, if so, whether the Govern- 
ment of India have been able to devise 
any means for utilizing the forces thus 
reduced towards the general defence of 
the Empire ? 

Tae UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir Joun Gorsr) (Chatham): 
The Secretary of State has no official in- 
formation on the subject ; but is aware 
that the question of the utilization of the 
armaments and military resources of the 
Native States has engaged, and is en- 

ing, the attention of the Government 
of India. 


LOCAL RATES—COLLECTION OF RATES 
IN WESTMINSTER. 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) asked 
the President of the Local Government 
Board, Whether he is aware that the 
120 persons summoned on the 25th of 
September last for local rates at West- 
minster were all summoned for rates due 
up to March, 1889, to meet local ex- 
penses up to that date, and that the 
demand note for the rates issued in 
April for rates made 28th March, 1888, 
state that it is— 

‘*For rates for the 12 months commencing 
— March, 1888, and ending 25th March, 

? 
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and adds, that all the rates (except the 
poor rate) ‘‘ become due immediately 
they are made ;’’ whether, on the face 
of any document issued with the rates, 
there is any mention of the rates being— 


“ Payable in eight different parts, each part 
being payable at a separate time,” 


as stated by the Vestry ; whether he wil” 
give the dates and the portions due at 
each date; whether he can ascertain 
where the money paid in June, July, 
August, and September for the general 
rate (for roads, lighting, street cleaning, 
local improvements, and School Board), 
for the Metropolitan Board of Works, for 
the local sewers rate, and for the public 
libraries rate, to supply all demands till 
25th March, 1889, is deposited until re- 
quired ; and, whether he will, by legis- 
lation, if necessary, prevent ratepayers 
in any part of the country from being 
liable to legal proceedings for not paying 
rates six or nine months before the 
money is needed ? 

Tue PRESIDENT (Mr. Rircnte) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): I am 
informed that the 120 persons sum- 
moned on September 25 last for pay- 
ment of the rates of the parish of St. 
Margaret and St. John, Westminster, 
were summoned for an instalment of 
one-half of the poor rate due on the 
preceding 24th of June, and for the 
general rates for the year ending March 
25, 1889. Itis not stated in any docu- 
ment issued by the Vestry that the rates 
are payable in eight parts at different 
times; but I am informed that last year 
2,286 out of more than 8,000 ratepayers 
availed themselves, more or less, of the 
option of so doing. With respect to 
the poor rates, it was stated in the de- 
mand note that that rate might, if pre- 
ferred, be paid in three instalments— 
one of 93d. immediately, and two of 5d. 
at Michaelmas and Christmas respec- 
tively ; but there was no similar state- 
ment as regards the general rates. I 
am informed that the rates collected in 
May, June, July, August, and September 
were required before they were received ; 
and that on June 1, when £12,182 was 
due under the precept of the Metropo- 
litan Board of Works, the amount col- 
lected towards that sum was £4,193, 
and on July 12, when the payment was 
made under pressure, it became neces- 


sary to overdraw the account to the 
amount of £4,226 ; and that the instal- 
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ment under the precept of the School 
Board for London due from the Vestry 
on June 24 was not paid, owing to the 
insufficient amount collected, until Sep- 
tember 13; and that on September 29 
(the summonses referred to in the 
Question were heard on September 25), 
when a further sum of £5,654 was due 
to the School Board for London, the 
amount in hand towards it was £729. I 
cannot promise any legislation on the 
subject. The Vestry isa Representative 
Body; and it seems to me that the 
matter is one for the consideration of the 
ratepayers. 


INLAND NAVIGATION AND DRAINAGE 
(IRELAND)— THE CARRAKOUT RIVER. 

Mr. P. O’BRIEN (Monaghan, N.) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether he is 
aware that Carrakout River, which 
forms part of the boundary line between 
the Counties of Fermanagh and Mona- 
ghan, flows across a main public road 
connecting these counties at a point near 
Knockatallon, and when flooded causes 
a complete interruption of the publie 
traffic, and becomes a very serious 
danger to public life itself; whether the 
inhabitants of the districts of both 
counties most interested have been for 
several years endeavouring to cause the 
proper authorities to construct a bridge 
at this point; whether he is aware that 
although the Road Session of County 
Fermanagh long ago decided to con- 
struct half of such a bridge, the County 
Monaghan Road Sessions have refused 
to do so, although repeatedly memorial- 
ized by the principal cesspayers and the 
general public in the districts most in- 
terested during the past two years, and 
as late as November last, when they 
were advised to doso by Mr. Carroll, 
County Surveyor, to co-operate to have 
a bridge built ; whether he can state the 
grounds upon which they refused com- 
pliance with the wish of the cesspayers ; 
and, whether the Government have 
power, and, if so, will they exercise it, 
to induce or compel the Road Session 
for the safety of the public life to con- 
struct their part of the proposed 
bridge ? 

THe SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappen) (Dublin Uni- 
versity) (who replied) said: As regards 
the circumstances connected with the 
river and the ineonvenience caused by 
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the want of a bridge, I believe that the 
facts are substantially as stated; but I 
am not aware that the danger is so 
serious as is suggested. As to the 
efforts which have been made to remedy 
the existing state of things, I am in- 
formed that a presentment for building 
the half ofa bridge across the river was 
made at the proper Road Sessions in 
County Fermanagh in October, 1883, 
certified for at the Spring Assizes, 1884, 
and rejected at the Summer Assizes, 
1884, in consequence of the want of co- 
ane ve on the part of the County 
onaghan authorities, and that no ap- 
lication has since been made to the 
ermanagh Grand Jury. I am also in- 
formed that a presentment for building 
one-half of the bridge came several 
times before the proper Road Sessions 
in the County Seaesten, and was 
either rejected there or by the Grand 
Jury at the Assizes ; and that a similar 
a nag came before the last Road 
ions in Monaghan on the 30th 
November, and was unanimously re- 
jected by the five Justices and five 
associated cesspayers present upon the 
ground of the expense. The Govern- 
ment have no power to compel the Road 
Sessions to construct part of the pro- 
sed bridge, or to interfere with their 
ecisions. I may, however, add that 
(under the provisions of 4 & 5 Will. IV., 
ce. 61) it isin the power of either the 
Fermanagh or the Monaghan Grand 
Jury to present a Memorial to the Lord 
Lieutenant praying that the powers of 
that Act may be put in force. The Lord 
Lieutenant thereupon may order an in- 
quiry by the Board of Works, or other 
persons ; and if such inquiry results in 
a representation in favour of the con- 
struction of the bridge he may direct 
the work to be executed, and 
the om to be apportioned be- 
tween the two counties. If this pro- 
cedure be adopted, I have no doubt that 
any Memorial presented to the Lord 
Lieutenant will receive careful con- 
sideration. 


PARLIAMENTARY FRANCHISE (IRE- 
LAND)—REVISION OF THE REGIS- 
TER OF VOTERS, CO. TYRONE. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether his 
attention has been called to the pre- 
sentment of the Tyrone Grand Jury, 
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at Lent Assizes, 1887, of a charge for 
£1,712 158. 3d. for _ — in relation 
to the preparation of the Revised Regis- 
ter of Voters for the County of Tyrone 
for 1886-7, including the following 
items :— 


“To Lewis M. Buchanan, Clerk of the 
Peace, for expenses incurred. (1.) Nathaniel 
Carson, as per contract and account furnished, 
£358 6s. 6d. ; Sun:uel D. Montgomery, for the 
like, £354 9s. 2d.; Joseph Graham and Son, 
for the like, £300 6s.; A. J. Matthews, for the 
like, £4 10s.;—£1,017 11s. 8d., less credit, sale 
of registers, &c., £114 13s. 5d.—£902 18s. 3d, 
(2.) For hire of rooms in lieu of courts, as 
per accounts, £59 17s. (3.) For preparing, 
arranging, compiling, printing, and publish- 
ing the Registers of Parliamentary voters for 
the four Divisions of the county, £750; ”’ 
whether a similar presentment in Tyrone 
for 1885-6 amounted to £1,525 3s. 10d., 
and for 1887-8 to £1,200; whether this 
expenditure is altogether independent 
of the law costs thrown on the county 
for registration appeals; what did the 
latter amount to in said years; whether 
all such levies are borne solely by the 
oceupiers; whether, in addition, there 
fell upon the poor rate further large 
sums for the initial preparation of these 
voters’ lists by the Boards of Guardians ; 
what did these amount to in said years 
in Tyrone; how are similar expenses 
met in Englend and Scotland; and, 
would the Government give a Return 
for the United Kingdom showing, sepa- 
rately, for each county and borough the 
annual cost of preparing the voters’ 
lists, distinguishing the amount paid 
for each by the Poor Law and County 
Authorities ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappen) (Dublin 
University) (who replied) said: I am 
informed that the amounts are substan- 
tially as stated in the Question. But 
the figures for 1885-6 include the ex- 
penses under the Ballot and Polling 
Districts Act. The taxed costs of regis- 
tration appeals amounted for the years 
1885-6, 1886-7, and 1887-8 to £791 in 
addition. All these levies are borne 
solely by the county cess. As regards 
the Poor Law expenses, the boundaries 
of unions and counties not being conter- 
minous, and the expenses being sanc- 
tioned by unions, time has not admitted 
of ascertaining the exact figures for the 
County Tyrone; but the expenses paid 
by the Guardians of the seven unions 
which are mainly situated in the county 
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were in 1885-6, £312 13s. 7d.; in 1886-7, 
£865 138.; in 1887-8, £863 16s. 2d. I 
have no information with respect to the 
paragraph 9. As regards the last para- 
graph, a comprehensive Return of the 
payments made by County Authorities 
in Ireland during each of the years 
1884-5 and 1886 was laid before the 
House last Session (Parliamentary Paper 
No. 325, 1887). The Local Government 


each union for those years, apportioning 
it approximately on the counties. 

rn. T. M. HEALY said, as it was 
desirable to check what was apparently 
a very expenditure—he would not 
say a job—namely, nearly £2,000 for 
the preparation of a Return of about 
1,000 pages, or £2 per page, the hon. 
and learned Gentleman was not giving 
a Return such as he suggested. Let 
them see, for example, how much the 
County of Cork paid. 

Mr. MADDEN said, the Local Go- 
vernment Board could give approxi- 
mately the expenditure in those years 
for the different counties. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY asked, if the hon. 
and learned Gentleman would have ap 
objection to giving a Return which 
would afford an opportunity of com- 
paring and considering more closely 
this expenditure ? 

Mr. MADDEN said, if the hon. 
Member moved for such a Return, he 
would see whether it might be granted, 
or how far it might be agreed to. 


ARMY —THE ROYAL INNISKILLING 
FUSILIERS — ACCOMMODATION AT 
BALLYSHANNON. 

Mr. MAC NEILL (Donegal, 8.) asked 
the Secretary of State for War, Whether 
he has received a Memorial from the in- 
habitants of Ballyshannon and neigh- 
bourhood, asking for the headquarters 
of the 5th Battalion Royal Inniskilling 
Fusiliers to be placed in Ballyshannon, 
= ~ ~ town ~ the ouuate 
of Don and possesses adequate 
rack accommodation, whilst at Lifford 
recourse must be had to billeting; and, 
whether, having regard to these and 
other considerations of expediency and 
economy urged by the Petitioners, he 
will be able to accede to their request ? 

Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY, 
WAR DEPARTMENT (Mr. Bropricx) 
(Surrey, Guildford) (who replied) said: 
The of State for War was 
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aware that there was superior barrack 
accommodation in Ballyshannon; but 
the question of the removal of the head- 
quarters of a battalion must be con- 
sidered from some other points of view 
besides that of barrack accommodation. 
He would, however, make further in- 
quiries into the matter. 


VACUINATION ACTS —SENTENCE ON 
JANE STREET, DERBY. 


Mr. PIOTON (Leicester) asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home De- 

artment, Whether his attention has 

een called to the case of Jane Street, 
of Rutland Street, Derby, a married 
woman with six children, who was 
sentenced at the Derby Town Hall, 
on the 20th of November, to one 
month’s imprisonment for giving a 
wrong address in registering a recently 
born infant; whether there is evidence 
that her motive was a dread of the vac- 
cination officer; whether the above was 
her only offence; and, whether, consi- 
dering the needs of her young family, 
he can see his way to advise the remis- 
sion of the remainder of her sentence ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marrnews) (Birmingham, E.): Iam 
informed by the Justices of Derby that 
Mrs. Street was sentenced to pay a fine 
of £1 and 23s. costs, or in default to be 
imprisoned for one month without hard 
labour. Her motive was to evade the 
provisions of the Vaccination Acts. Both 
she and her husband have for some time 
evaded those Acts. She was liable for 
her offence to a fine of £10, or, on 
indictment, to penal servitude for seven 
years. No application was made to 
the magistrates to direct payment by 
instalments or at a future date. The 
woman herself declared she would not 
pay the fine, but would go to prison, 
and used threatening language to the 
vaccination officer when she left the 
Court. Under these circumstances, the 
magistrates are opposed to any remission 
of the sentence, and I do not feel justi- 
fied in advising any interference with 
their decision. 


ROYAL UNIVERSITY AOCT— PROFES- 
SC32S OF THE QUEEN’S COLLEGES. 


Mr. PINKERTON (Galway) asked 
the Secretary to the Treasury, ether 
the Irish Government has, after full 
consideration, decided that the claims of 
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certain Professors of the Queen’s Col- 
leges in respect to loss of income brought 
about by the Royal University Act, and 
amounting in some cases to one-half the 
income of the Professors, are well 
founded; whether these claims have 
been under consideration for six years ; 
and, whether any action will be taken 
by the Treasury in the direction of re- 
adjusting theincomes of these Professors, 
in accordanee with the decision arrived 
at by the Irish Government ? 

Tue SECRETARY (Mr. Jackson) 
(Leeds, N.): I think the hon. Gentle- 
man must be under some misconception. 
I am informed the Irish Government 
have not arrived at any such decision as 
is indicated in the Question ; and, there- 
fore, no action on the part of the Trea- 
sury is contemplated. 


ADMIRALTY— ATTENDANCE OF 
OFFICIALS. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston) asked the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, Whether 
new Regulations have recently been in- 
troduced at the Admiralty with reference 
to the punctual attendance of its offi- 
cials; whether such Regulations apply 
only to the Lower Division; and, whe- 
ther, in consequence, it is the fact that 
Lower Division clerks have to sign their 
names and time of arrival and departure 
in an attendance book, which is removed 
soon after 10 o’clock, the Upper Division 
sign their names without stating the 
time either of arrival or of departure, 
such book not being removed, and the 
Upper Division clerks of the Secretary’s 
Office sign no book whatever ? 

Tae FIRST LORD (Lord Georaz 
Hamitton) (Middlesex, Ealing), in re- 
ply, said, no new Regulations had been 
introduced. Those at present in force 
were established in the year 1887-8, and 
they were very much as stated in the 
Question, though they varied in different 
Departments. As these Rules had been 
found to work extremely well, he did 
not think it necessary to make any 
alteration. 

Mr. HANBURY: Does the noble 
Lord still intend to keep up the distinc- 
tion between the Lower and Higher Divi- 
sion clerks ? 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON said, 
he objected altogether to make such a 
Rule as the hon. Member wanted in the 
case of the Higher Division clerks. 
Some of these clerks had had to work 200 
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hours this year in excess of their ordi- 
nary time without pay; while the Lower 
Division clerks received remuneration 
for the extra work done by them. Al- 
though the Higher Division clerks were 
not so paid, when an exceptional demand 
was made on their time they gave it 
ungrudgingly. 

Mr. HANBURY asked, what check 
there was on the attendance of the 
Higher Division clerks at all? 

np GEORGE HAMILTON said, 
the Head of every Department was re- 
sponsible for seeing that those under 
him attended properly to their duties. 
There were in certain branches of the 
Admiralty at present certain redundant 
Higher Division clerks—that could not 
be helped ; but he considered any altera- 
tion in the Rules, as proposed by his 
hon. Friend, would be detrimental to the 
transaction of Public Business. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING — CASUALTIES 
AT SEA—THE ADMIRALTY—TELE- 
GRAPH WIRE AT ST. ALDHELM’'S 
HEAD TO CORFE CASTLE. 


Mr. BOND (Dorset, E.) asked the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, Whether 
the Admiralty telegraph wire, connect- 
ing St. Aldhelm’s Head with the post 
office at Corfe Castle, will be available 
for summoning lifeboat, or other assist- 
ance, in case of wreck, or apprehended 
wreck ; and, if so, whether arrange- 
ments can be made for keeping open the 
post office connection during stormy 
nights, thus obtaining its assistance in 
summoning either the Swanage or 
Kimeridge lifeboats during the whole 
night, as well as keeping up communi- 
cation with Poole and Weymouth two 
hours later than under present arrange- 
ments ? 

Tae FIRST LORD (Lord Georcz 
Hamitton) (Middlesex, Ealing): The 
Admiralty are anxious to do all in their 
power to assist the hon. Member in his 
praiseworthy efforts to diminish the loss 
of life from shipwreck, and readily give 
permission for the use of their telegraph 
wire between St. Aldhelm’s Head and 
Corfe Castle for this purpose; but, as 
the hon. Gentleman will understand, 
they have not the complete management 
of this telegraphic communication in 
their own hands. I am, however, in- 
formed by the Postmaster General that 
arrangements can be made for keeping 
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open the necessary connection at Corfe 
a that the small expenses 
involved are defrayed by the Lifeboat 
Institution. If this proposal meets the 
views of the institution, the Admiralty 
will give directions for the Coastguard 
to co-operate, as far as is compatible 
with the performance of theirown duties, 
in any arrangement that may be pro- 
posed for carrying out this good ob- 
ject. 


WEST AUSTRALIA—REPORTED GRANT 
OF A CONSTITUTION. 


Mr. E. W. BECKETT (York, N.R., 
Whitby) asked the Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, Whether he is 
aware that an announcement has ap- 
peared in the Australian papers to the 
effect that West Australia has received 
a Constitution, and is to become shortly 
a self-governing Colony ; whether such 
announcement has any foundation in 
fact; and, whether, before granting the 
Constitution, he will take into considera- 
tion the immense disparity between the 
population and the area of West Aus- 
tralia, its population being only about 
forty thousand (40,000), whereas the 
area ofits territory isclose upon 1,000,000 
square miles? 

Taz UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE (Baron Henry pe Worms) 
(Liverpool, East Toxteth): The announce- 
ment, which I had not seen, is, no doubt, 
founded upon the fact that a draft Bill 
for the introduction of responsible go- 
vernment has been approved by the Bo- 
cretary of State, and has been under dis- 
cussion in the Legislative Council of 
the Colony. The Bill, if it leaves the 
Council in a shape that can be accepted 
by Her Majesty’s Government, cannot 
take effect without legislation in this 
country. Her Majesty’s Government 
have not failed to consider the dispro- 
portion of population to the size of the 
Colony, and have made it a condition 
that they shall retain the control of the 
Crown Lands in the northern part of 
Western Australia. 


HALIFAX TOWN COUNCIL—CHARGES 
OF MALPRACTICES. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) 
asked the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, Whether his attention has 
been drawn to Zhe Halifax Times of the 
4th of October, 1888, containing a report 
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of the proceedings of the Halifax Town 
Council, and to the charges then made 
in writing against certain gentlemen 
connected with the Town Council, 
namely— 

“That they had been guilty of fraud and 
malpractices in connection with the Halifax 
Gasworks,”’ 
and to the Resolution of the Council 
excluding one of these gentlemen from 
all Committees of the Council in conse- 
quence of such charges; and whether 
he will take proceedings to have an 
official inquiry into the allegations which 
have been made ? 

Tue PRESIDENT (Mr. Rrrontz) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): Prior 
to the Notice of the Question of the 
hon. Member, my attention had not 
been called to the matter to which he 
refers. As regards the suggestion that 
the Local Government Board should 
direct an official inquiry, I can only say 
that the Board have no powers under 
which they could institute an inquiry 
into the conduct of particular members 
of a Town Council or their officers ; and, 
assuming that there were such powers, 
1 think, as a general rule, it would be 
inexpedient for the Board to undertake 
inquiries into charges of fraud. The 
hon. Member is probably aware that 
one of the persons alleged to be impli- 
cated is to be tried at the present 
Leeds Assizes. 


NAVY—MERCHANT STEAMERS FOR 
WAR PURPOSES—THE INMAN STEAM 
SHIP COMPANY. 


Mx. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) 
asked the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty, Whether he is aware that 
above 90 per cent of the shares 
of the Inman Steamship Company 
are owned by American citizens; and, 
whether, under these circumstances, the 
Company receives, or will receive, a 
subsidy for placing any of their boats 
on the Admiralty list of fast cruisers 
available for transport or military opera- 
tions in case of war ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Lord Gzoraz 
Hamitton) (Middlesex, Ealing): We 
were aware of the fact that, although 
the Company was registered and had its 
headquarters in England, a large propor- 
tion of the shares are held by other than 
British subjects. The contract was 
drawn accordingly, and differs from 
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those previously made with other Com- 
panies as regards period at which pay- 
ment is made. Thecontract will be laid 
on the Table of the House. 


COLONIAL OFFICE—RE-ARRANGE- 
MENT OF THE STAFF. 


Mr. P. O’BRIEN (Monaghan, N.) 
asked the Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, Whether a vacancy has existed 
in the higher clerical staff of the Colonial 
Office for about a year; whether the 
work attached to the vacant post is of 
such a nature that it could be performed 
by an experienced Lower Division clerk ; 
and, if not, whether it would be possible 
{as recommended by the Royal Com- 
missioners on Civil Establishments) to 
re-arrange the work so as to allow of an 
experienced Lower Division clerk being 
employed on the less responsible 
portion ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Baron Henry pve Worms) 
(Liverpool, East Toxteth): This Ques- 
tion has been carefully considered by 
the Secretary of State, in communication 
with the Treasury, with the view of 
ascertaining whether any such scheme 
could be carried out; but, although he 
is of opision that any increase of staff 
which may be rendered necessary here- 
after by the increasing business of the 
Office may be met by an extension of 
the number of Lower Division clerks, 
he has satisfied himself that the present 
number of first-class clerks consti- 
tutes the minimum number, without 
which the business of the Office cannot 
be satisfactorily carried on. Advantage 
is, however, being taken of the vacancy 
to take over a clerk of the same grade 
from some other Department; and it 
will not be filled up from outside. 


POST OFFICE (TELEGRAPH DEPART- 
MENT)—URGENT TELEGRAMS. 


Mr. FRASER-MACKINTOSH (In- 
verness-shire) asked the Postmaster 
General, If there be any Rules for the 
guidance of the public regarding tele- 
om ex facie urgent, addressed to 
ocalities upwards of a mile from a tele- 
graph station; whether, if the official 
taking in such telegram demands no 
extra payment for delivery, it is under- 
stood that the receiving office undertakes 
due delivery, getting payment of the 
extra charge from the receiver of the 
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telegram ; whether his attention has 
been called to the case of Miss Munro, 
who telegraphed on the 12th of October 
last from Perthshire to Ross-shire, eight 
miles from a station, in these terms to 
her sister— 

“ Come on at once, your brother is dead, will 
be buried to-morrow ;” 
no extra payment was demanded at in- 
giving, but the telegram was detained 
until the following day, being then de- 
livered by hand, too late to be of service; 
and, whether, if there be no Rules, he 
will consider the propriety of issuing 
such for the information of the public ? 

Tur POSTMASTERGENERAL (Mr. 
Rarxes) (Cambridge University): The 
hon. Member will find the Rules relating 
to the delivery of telegrams at page 303 
of The Post Office Guide, peragra hs 6 to 
11. The case of Miss Munro has not 
been brought to my notice; but if the 
hon. Member will state where her tele- 
gram was handed in I shall be glad to 
have inquiry made, and let him know 
the result. 


PRISONS—THE “HOBBLES” IN ENG- 
LISH FEMALE PRISONS. 


Mr. P. O'BRIEN (Monaghan, N.) 
asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Whether an instru- 
ment o unishment, known as 
“‘hobbles,” is still in use in English 
female prisons ; and, if so, can he state 
what is the nature of the punishment ; 
and, whether he can explain by whose 
authority, and under what circumstances, 
it can be applied to female prisoners ? 

THe SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.): Ankle 
straps are not used as a punishment. 
They have been authorized by the Secre- 
tary of State to prevent violent women 
from injuring themselves or others (see 
H. O. letter No. 90,229, dated the 21st 
February, 1870, and H. O., No. 86,973, 
7th of September, 1880). The term 
“*hobbles” is unknown in the Prison 
Department. If the hon. Member is 
referring to ankle-straps, these were 
authorized some years ago by the Secre- 
tary of State to be used by medical 
authority only, not as a punishment, but 
as a measure of restraint to prevent 
violent women from injuring themselves. 

Tue LORD MAYOR or DUBLIN 
(Mr. Sexroy) (Belfast, W.) asked, 
whether, when the strait-jacket was 
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put on the woman, her ankles were 
fastened to a block of wood, secured 
across the shoulders so that she could not 
move ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: The Question on 
the Paper has nothing to do with strait- 
waistcoats. I have no information as to 
their being generally used in English 
prisons. 

Mr. SEXTON: They are, and the 
public ought to know it. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
Is it not against the Constitution that 
cruel or unusual punishments should be 
inflicted ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: It is not a pun- 
ishment atall. It is used under medical 
advice to prevent the woman injuring 
herself. 


COAL MINES—ACCIDENT IN PELLO- 
WEL LEVEL COLLIERY. 

Mr. FENWIOK (Northumberland, 
Wansbeck) asked the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, Whether his 
attention has been called to a report in 
The Newcastle Daily Chronicle of Decem- 
ber 6, 1888, to the following effect :— 


‘Three men were killed on Tuesday in 
Pellowel Level Colliery, near Whitecroft, Forest 
of Dean, by bad air ;” 
and, whether he is in a position to state 
any further particulars respecting the 
alleged accident ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Matruews) (Birmingham, E.): I am 
informed by the Inspector, in regard 
to the reported colliery accident in the 
Forest of Dean, that on the morning of 
the 4th instant, the ventilation being 
unsatisfactory, the workmen were or- 
dered to leave the mine. A flow of 
water in the upcast shaft, caused by re- 
cent rains, appears to have caused stag- 
nation in the air; and an additional 
boiler recently placed at the bottom of 
the shaft had interfered with the air 
current. The under manager, the fire- 
man, and the engineman seem to have 
been anxious to get to the boilers in 
order that the pump might be kept at 
work. Their bodies were afterwards 
found about 700 yards from the mouth 
of the level, they having been appa- 
rently overpowered by the fumes. The 
inquest has been adjourned till Thurs- 
day, when, no doubt, further facts will 
be elicited. Precautions have been 
taken since the accident, and the ventila- 
tion is now satisfactory. 
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NAVY—REPORT OF THE SELECT COM- 
MITTEE ON NAVY ESTIMATES— 
PROTECTIVE ARMOUR TO LINE-OF- 
BATTLE-SHIPS, &o. 


Sm EDWARD J. REED (Cardiff) 
asked the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
What steps have been taken to give 
effect to that portion of the Report of 
this year’s Select Committee of the 
House of Commons on Navy Estimates, 
in which the Committee 

“Press on the Admiralty the necessity of 
further investigating, with the aid of outside 
opinion, the best means of distributing the 
protective armour to be given to our line-of- 
battle ships and cruisers in the future ; ”” 


and, whether the results of this investi- 
gation will be laid before the House 
before proposals for further expenditure 
on line-of-battle ships and cruisers are 
made to Parliament? 

Toe FIRST LORD (Lorp Grorcz 
Hamitton) (Middlesex, Ealing): I have 
taken steps to consult the opinion of 
experienced naval officers, who were un- 
connected with the Admiralty, upon this 
subject ; and I will lay the result of the 
conclusions thus arrived at before, or 
simultaneously with, any proposals for 
new battle-ships. 


WATER SUPPLY (METROPOLIS)—THE 
SOUTH-WEST SUBURBAN WATER 
COMPANY. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
S.W.) asked the President of the Local 
Government Board, Whether complaints 
have reached him of the bad quality of 
the water supplied by the South-West 
Suburban ater Company, which 
carries on business outside the Metro- 
polis, by virtue of a private Act of 
Parliament passed in 1883 ; and whether 
there is any power, either in the Local 
Government Board or in any Local 
Authority, to inspect the works of that 
Company, or in any way to take steps 
to insure the purity of the supply ; and, 
if not, whether he will consider the pro- 
priety of conferring on extra-Metro- 
politan districts securities similar to 
those provided for the Metropolis by 
Section 4 of ‘‘The Metropolis Water 
Act, 1852,” and Sections 35 and 36 of 
‘The Metropolis Water Act, 1871 ?” 

Tue PRESIDENT (Mr. Rrrocnte) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): Two 
complaints have been received by the 
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Local Government Board with reference 
to the quality of the water supplied by 
the South-West Suburban Water Com- 
pany, whosupply a veryconsiderabie area. 
The last of these complaints was made by 
the Staines Local Board in June last. 
The Local Board admitted that the 
Company’s water was periodically 
analyzed on behalf of the Company by 
Professor Atfield, who certified it to be 
pure ; and the Local Government Board 
have been furnished by the Company 
with those analyses, which, it appears, 
are taken monthly. The analysis for 
October last certifies that the sample 
taken is a most excellent sample of 
water for drinking, cooking, washing, 
and steam purposes generally, and for 
manufacturing operations. The Board 
have no control over Water Companies 
outside the Metropolis similar to that 
exercised by them under the Metropolis 
Water Acts. I am not aware that a 
Local Authority has power to claim the 
right of inspecting the works of this 
Company; but it is the duty of the 
Company, under the Waterworks 
Clauses Acts, to keep in their pipes a 
supply of pure and wholesome water ; 
and I presume that a Company would 
be liable to indictment for failure to 
comply with this statutory requirement. 
I cannot give any undertaking that the 
Government will propose that they 
should appoint Water Examiners for 
the several Water Companies in England 
and Wales outside the Metropolis ; but 
it may well be a question whether, when 
County Councils have been constituted, 
it may not be desirable that some such 
powers should be conferred on them. 


AUSTRALASIAN COLONIES—CHINESE 
IMMIGRANTS. 

Mr. E. W. BECKETT (York, N.R., 
Whitby) asked the Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, Whether any steps 
have been taken by Her Majesty’s 
Government to open negotiations with 
the Emperor of China respecting the 
prevention of Chinese immigration into 
the Australasian Colonies, with a view to 
concluding a Treaty which shall meet 
the legitimate demands of our Colonies 
on the one hand, and on the other shall 
secure the subjects of the Emperor of 
China from any danger of such unjust 
and arbitrary treatment as might tend 
to disturb the friendly relations between 
Great Britain and China ? 


Mr. Ritchie 
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Tne UNDER SECRETARY orf 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Sir 
James Frrousson) (Manchester, N.E.) 
(who replied) said : Negotiations with 
the Government of China on thissubject 
are being considered in a friendly spirit, 
with a view to an arrangement which 
will satisfy the objects referred to in my 
hon. Friend’s Question. 


COLONIES (REPRESENTATIVE ASSEM- 
BLIES). 


Mr. F. 8. STEVENSON (Suffolk, 
Eye) asked the Under Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, When the Return 
relating to Colonial Constitutions, 
ordered on the 9th of March to be 
printed, will be issued to Members ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Baron Henry pve Worms) 
(Liverpool, East Toxteth): Answers 
have yet to be received from six or seven 
Colonies, so that it is not probable that 
the Return can be — and issued 
before the beginning of next year. 


BURIALS IN UNCONSECRATED GROUND 
— NONCONFORMIST FUNERAL IN 
SPALDING CEMETERY. 


Mr. HALLEY STEWART (Lincoln- 
shire, Spalding) asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, Whe- 
ther his attention has been called to the 
following facts :— 

‘*That on the Ist June last the Rev. W. G. 
Jolly, the minister of the Methodist Free 
Church, Spalding, attended at the —s 
Cemetery to conduct the funeral of Mr. J. 
Rose, at the request of the deceased's friends, 
in ground allocated by the Town Improvement 
Commissioners for the use of members of the 
Established Church, which ground is uncon- 
secrated : 

«That, notwithstanding the presence of the 
Rev. W. G. Jolly, who was in attendance to 
officiate, the service was conducted according to 
the rites of the Church of England by the 
Vicar of the Parish (the chaplain of the 
cemetery), or by his appointee, and the fees 
received by him ;’”’ 
whether there is any such right attach- 
ing to the Vicar ofthe parish in ground 
unconsecrated ; and whether Nonoon- 
formist ministers, when so requested by 
the representatives of the deceased, have 
the right to officiate at funerals in the 
unconseerated ground of the cemetery, 
and to receive the fees, although no 
notice of burial may have been given to 
the Vicar of the parish (the chaplain of 





the cemetery) ? 
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Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.): I have 
made inquiry into the facts of this case ; 
and, as far as I can learn, the whole 
circumstance seems to have been due to 
a misunderstanding between the ceme- 
tery porter and the friends of the 
deceased. The porter assumed that, as 
the mother of the deceased had been 
buried in the adjoining piece of conse- 
crated ground, it was the wish of the 
relatives that the son also should be 
be buried near her, and in the same 
manner. He accordingly gave the 
usual notice to the clergyman, not being 
aware that the minister of the Methodist 
Free Chureh wished to conduct the 
service. Under the circumstances, the 
Vicar did not intentionally exceed his 
rights; but I presume that, had he 
known the real facts of the case, other 
arrangements would have been made 
for the burial of the deceased. The 
question as to the person entitled to the 
fees, and as to the right of Noncon- 
formist ministers, depends on the Regu- 
lations of the Spalding Commissioners, 
in whom this cemetery is vested by law, 
and is not for the Secretary of State. I 
must refer the hon. Gentleman to the 
Spalding Improvement Act, 1852, and 
to the Cemeteries Clauses Act, 1847. 
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LAW AND JUSTICE—CASE OF PIERCE 
HARGREAVES, AT MANCHESTER 
ASSIZES. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
S.W.) asked the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, Whether his 
attention has been called to the case of 
Pierce Hargreaves, who, after being 
detained three months in prison, was 
tried at Manchester Assizes on Friday 
last, on a charge of causing the death 
of his wife, when, at the close of the 
evidence for the prosecution, the learned 
Judge— 

“ Confessed that he was at a loss to under- 
stand how the case ever came before him, the 
evidence being compatible with the statement 
of the prisoner, and of the woman before her 
death, that the affair was the result of an 
accident ; ” 
who was the committing magistrate ; 
and, whether he proposed to take any 
action in the matter ? 

Tas SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Martruews) (Birmingham, E.): I have 
been in communication with the learned 
Judge and the committing magistrates 
(Messrs. Howorth and Higson) on the 
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case of Pierce Hargreaves. The prisoner 
was committed to take his trial for man- 
slaughter on the verdict of the Coroner’s 
Jury. He was afterwards committed 
by the magistrates, who heard additional 
evidence, and who refused bail as the 
charge was a serious one, and the 
prisoner had been already committed, 
without bail, by the Coroner. The 
prisoner’s solicitor only addressed the 
magistrates on the question of bail. 
The Judge, however, after the evidence 
had been sifted and tested at the 
Assizes, came to the conclusion that 
the man was innocent, and thought it 
his duty to do what he could to reha- 
bilitate his character. He does not say 
that the magistrates were not justified 
in the course they took. There is no 
need to take any further action in the 
matter. 


THE FRANCHISE AOTS (IRELAND)~ 
NON - RETURN OF REQUISITION 
FORMS. 

Mr. CLANOY (Dublin Oo., N.) (for 
Sir Tuomas Esmonpe) (Dublin Co., 8.) 
asked Mr. Solicitor General for Ireland, 
If Boards of Guardians are bound to 
prosecute parties who refuse to return 
requisition forms properly filled up 
under the Franchise Acts; and, if so, 
how are they to be compelled to do so 
when they refuse; and, if they are not, 
whether it is competent for private indi- 
viduals to prosecute ? 

Taz SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappen) (Dublin Uni- 
versity): I have examined the Acts of 
Parliament dealing with the matter re- 
ferred to in the Question. I find in them 
no provisions rendering it compulsory on 
the Board of Guardians to prosecute in 
the class of cases to which he refers. At 
the same time, it is quite clear that it is 
competent for them to do so. As re- 
gards private prosecutions, I find no 
provisions in the statutes enabling pri- 
vate individuals to prosecute. At the 
same time, I must not be taken as stating 
that no such prosecutions would lie. The 
matter may come for decision before a 
Court of Law, and I ought not to 
attempt to prejudge the matter. 


EVICTIONS (I[RELAND)—EVICTION ON 
THE SHIRLEY ESTATE, CO. MONA- 
GHAN. 

Mr. P. O’BRIEN (Monaghan, N.) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
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Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether the 
forces of the Crown have yet been 
applied for by, or on behalf of, the 
Messrs. Horatio Shirley and 8. E. Shir- 
ley for the eviction of 45 families, repre- 
senting 250 persons, their tenants in 
County Monaghan, for the non-payment 
of arrears of rent, which accumulated 
before the Land Court reduced the 
rentals of these estates by the average 
amount of 43 per cent; and, whether 
the Government will give the forces 
necessary for the eviction of these 
tenants ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappen) (Dublin Uni- 
versity) (who replied) said, that no 
application had been received by the 
Government in connection with the pro- 
posed evictions. He might, however, 
observe that the facts did not appear to 
be accurately stated in the Question. 

Tue LORD MAYOR or DUBLIN 
(Mr. Sexton) (Belfast, W.): In what 
respect are they inaccurate ? 

Mr. MADDEN said, it was not the 
fact that the tenants in question were to 
be evicted only for arrears of the old 
rent. Several of the cases were for 
arrears of the old rent; 11 for arrears 
of judicial rent; and 27 for arrears of 
both combined. 

Mr. SEXTON asked whether the 
bulk of the arrears did not consist of 
arrears of old rent ? 

Mr. MADDEN said, he was unable 
to say. 

In reply to a further Question by Mr. 
P. O’Brien, 


Mr. MADDEN said, it was not exactly 
accurate that the average of rent reduc- 
tions on these estates was 43 per cent. ; 
but it was not very far off it. 


POST OFFICE (TELEGRAPH DEPART- 
MENT) —. TELEGRAPHIC ARRANGE- 
MENTS TO THE CONTINENT. 


Str GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy, &c.) asked the Postmaster General, 
If he can give the House any further 
information as to the new arrangements 
for telegraphy to the Continent, and the 
rates to be charged ; whether it is true 
that it is proposed still to charge 2d. per 
word to France and Belgium, of which 
at least 1d. is for cable transit across the 
Channel; whether any existing cables 
and plant are to be taken over from the 
Company which has hitherto had the 
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monopoly; and, if so, whether they are 
to be taken at the present material 
value, and the future transit is not to be 
burdened by any capital payment in the 
way of direct or indirect compensation 
to the old Company for loss of the 
monopoly; and, if he will inquire 
whether, at the modern cost of manu- 
facture, a paying cable could be laid 
across the Channel at a less rate than 
1d. per word? 

Taz POSTMASTERGENERAL (Mr. 
Raikes) (Cambridge University): In 
reply to the hon. Member I have to say 
that, when the Post Office undertakes tho 
working of the cables to the Continent, 
the charge per word to Belgium will not 
at first be altered; but the charge to 
France, which is now 24d., will be re- 
duced to 2d. No particular proportion of 
the charge has been assigned to the cable 
transit. I am not in a position to give 
any information as to the acquisition of 
the plant of the Submarine Telegraph 
Company, as no agreement on the sub- 
ject has been arrived at. No pains will 

e spared by the Department to ascer- 
tain the necessary cost of services such 
as this. 


ARMY—MUSKETRY INSTRUCTION AT 
HYTHE. 

Mr. NORRIS (Tower Hamlets, Lime- 
house) asked the Secretary of State for 
War, If it is proposed to add to the 
quarters at Hythe, by way of providing 
accommodation for a larger number of 
officers and men under instruction in 
musketry ; if he will state the principlo 
adopted in the Service as to the selection 
of both officers and men, and how many 
men of all ranks are annually trained 
there; whether the military canal can 
be utilized for any purposes of instruc- 
tion; and, if he can state if this canal 
has ever of late years been surveyed 
with a view to coast defence, as intended 
in its original construction ? 

Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY, 
WAR DEPARTMENT (Mr. Bropricx) 
(Surrey, Guildford) (who replied) said : 
The question of increasing the accom- 
modation at the School of Musketry is 
under consideration; but it can only be 
carried out if funds should be available 
after providing for more urgent services. 
The object of the school is to train 
officers and non-commissioned officers 
who shall act as Instructors in Musketry 
in regiments of the Regular and Auxi- 
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liary Forces. Vacancies are allotted to 
those corps most in need of instructors ; 
280 officers and 580 nonscommissioned 
officers are trained at Hythe yearly. 
The Royal Military Canal can be used 
for pontooning or other military exercise. 
The question of utilizing the Oanal asa 
means of defence has not been lost sight 
of, and it is held to be still of consider- 
able military value. 


FISHERIES (IRELAND)—DISTRESS IN 
ARKLOW. 


Mr. W. J. CORBET (Wicklow, E. 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lo 
Lieutenant of Ireland, If he is aware 
that, owing to the failure of the fishing 
industry at Arklow this winter, there is 
great distress amongst the working 
classes there; and, whether he will take 
any steps to have relief works set on 
foot to tide over the crisis by giving 
—— to the labouring popula- 
tion 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappew) (Dublin Uni- 
versity) (who replied) said, the Govern- 
ment was ing inquiries on the sub- 
ject; but he was not yet in a position to 
make a statement in regard to the 
matter. 


CRIMINAL LAW AND PROCEDURE (IRE- 
LAND) ACT, 1887—ARREST OF FATHER 
KENNEDY, R.C.C,, AT MEELIN, CO. 
CORK. 


Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, If he can state whether his 
attention has been called to the fact that 
Father Kennedy, R.C.C., Meelin, County 
Cork, was arrested on Friday mornin 
at an early hour whilst dressing, an 
that Head Constable Connolly of King- 
williamstown, and a large party of 
police, broke in the windows of his house 
and arrested him in his bed-room; is 
he aware that Father Kennedy, and 
other accused parties from Meelin, at- 
tended a fortnight ago at Newmarket 
Courthouse to surrender themselves, as 
bound under recognizances, but no 
magistrate attended ; and, can he state 
why a Resident Magistrate did not at- 
tend on the said appointed day ? 

Tae LORD MAYOR or DUBLIN 
(Mr. Sexton) (Belfast, W.) also asked, 
If the right hon. Gentleman will state 
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the circumstances of the arrest of Father 
Kennedy at Meelin yesterday ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappezn) (Dublin Uni- 
versity) (who replied) said: The Rev. 
M. B. Kennedy was arrested at 10 
minutes before 9 o’clock on the morning 
named. Before entering the house the 
poe had demanded admittance b 

nocking for 20 minutes; but, althoug 

they saw people moving about inside 
the house, no reply was made. The 
Head Constable a | one other constable 
then entered through one of the win- 
dows. They waited while Mr. Kennedy 
was dressing, and then arrestedhim. I 
am informed that it is not the fact that 
he attended at Newmarket Court-house 
a fortnight ago to surrender himself ; 
neither did the other parties who were 
convicted with him. As a matter of 
fact, on the 23rd of November a Re- 
sident Magistrate was on duty at New- 
market all day. 

Mr. SEXTON : Isit not a fact that the 
om began to knock at the house at 

alf-past 7, and because the maids of 
the house were not up that they broke 
through the window and arrested Father 
Kennedy in the act of dressing? 

Mr. MADDEN: No, Sir; the in- 
formation I have received is directly 
opposed to such statements. The police 
knocked for 20 minutes before 10 minutes 
to 9, and afterwards they waited while 
the priest was dressing. 

. FLYNN (Cork, N.): Is it not a 
faet that on last Friday fortnight Father 
Kennedy, and several others accused, 
went to the Newmarket Court-house 
and were ready to surrender themselves ; 
but the Resident Magistrate, who ought 
to have been present, was not there 

Mr. MADDEN: No, Sir. Major 
Hutchinson, the Resident Magistrate, 
was on duty there all that day. 

Mr. FLYNN: Will the hon. and 
learned Gentleman contradict his state- 
ment in the public Press ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 


IRISH LAND COMMISSION—THE 
SALTERS’ ESTATE. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) 
aeked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether his 
attention has been called to the follow- 
ing provision in the conveyance of the 
holdings on the Salters’ Estate contained 
in the case of tenants in arrear :— 
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* And the said vendors do hereby release to 
the purchaser all arrears of rent due by the 
purchaser to the vendors out of said holding up 
to the date of these presents, but without pre- 
judice to the rights of the said vendors in re- 
spect of any promissory note or other security 
which they may have received for such arrears ;” 


whether the Land Commission, when it 
sanctioned the sale of the Salters’ Es- 
tate, was aware of this clause, profess- 
ing to release but really securing 
arrears ; whether the clause is in accord- 
ance with the terms of the Land Purchase 
Act ; and, if the Government will com- 
municate with the Land Commission 
with a view to prevent all such action in 
future ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappen) (Dublin Uni- 
versity (who replied) said: The Land 
Commissioners report that it is the case 
that the release was qualified by a pro- 
viso of the nature indicated in respect of 
certain promissory notes passed by some 
of the tenants for portions of the rent 
due, on the sale of the Salters’ Estate, 
of which the Commissioners appear to 
have been aware. The legal point re- 
ferred to will probably come before the 
Queen’s Bench Division of the High 
Court of Justice at the hearing of the 
four test cases from the estate which, it 
was mentioned the other day in reply to 
a Question put by the hon. Member, are 
now entered in that Court. It would, 
therefore, be improper for me to express 
any opinion on the subject. As regards 
the last paragraph, the present Rules of 
the Commissioners render it impossible 
that such an arrangement could now be 
made. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) 
asked whether the present Land Pur- 
chase Bill would have any effect on such 
a transaction ? 

Mr. MADDEN said, that, under the 
existing Rules, no such arrangement 
could be made. 


LAND PURCHASE (IRELAND) ACT, 1885 
—INTEREST ON PURCHASE MONBY. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) 
asked Mr. Solicitor General for Ire- 
land, Whether, since the Court of 
Exchequer in Ireland decided that 3} 
per cent was the interest legally pay- 
able by tenants to the landlords 
for interest on purchase money, under 
Lord Ashbourne’s Act, during the inter- 
val between the agreement to buy and 
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its being sanctioned by the Purchase 
Commissioners, the Government intend 
to support a proposal to increase the 
rate of interest to 4 per cent.; and, is 
there any Rule requiring the tenants to 
be protected by the advice of an in- 
dependent solicitor, or is it the general 

ractice that the landlord’s solicitor acts 
or both the tenant, who is buying, and 
the landlord, who is selling out ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappen) (Dublin Uni- 
versity): I am making inquiries on the 
subject of the decision to which the hon. 
and learned Gentleman refers. He will 
see that it would be premature for me to 
make a statement as to the course which 
the Government will be prepared to take 
with reference to the Lords’ Amendment. 
There is no such rule as that referred to 
in the Question. In many cases the 
same solicitor acts for both parties ; but 
I cannot state that any general practice 
exists in this matter. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Are we likely 
to have the information before the Lords’ 
Amendment comes on to-night ? 

Mr. MADDEN : Before the matter is 
discussed I hope to have the information. 


SOUTH AFRICA—ZULULAND— 
SOMKELI. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness) asked the 
Under Secretary of State for the Oolo- 
nies, Whether Somkeli has been fined 
for taking part in the late disturbances 
in Zululand, and what was the amount, 
in cattle, of the fine; whether, since he 
was fined, he has again been tried and 
convicted by the Special Court for the 
same offence; and, whether the sentence 
on Somkeli will be suspended until Her 
Majesty’s pleasure has been determined ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Baron Henry pve Worms) 
(Liverpool, East Toxteth) : Somkeli has 
not been fined. One of the magistrates, 
without proper authority, ordered Som- 
keli’s tribe to pay a fine of cattle ; but the 
Chiefs clearly understood that this was 
a tribal fine, and that they would have 
to stand their trial separately. The 
magistrate’s proceedings were quashed 
by the Governor. Some cattle had been 
received an account of the fine on Som- 
keli’s tribe; but information has not been 
received as to what arrangement has 
been made in respect of them. The 
answer to the last paragraph of the 
Question is in the affirmative. 
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SOUTH AFRICA—THE EX-KING 
DINIZULU. 


Dr. CLARK (Caithness) asked the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
Whether the ex-King Dinizulu and his 
uncle Undabuko will be liberated on 
bail till the Court meets next year ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE (Baron Henry pz Worms) 
(Liverpool, East Toxteth): It is not 
possible to liberate these prisoners on 
bail; but they will be treated with all 
due consideration, and have all proper 
freedom of communication with their 
counsel and friends. 

Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN (Den- 
bighshire, E.): At what time will the 
Court meet ? 

Baron HENRY vz WORMS: In 
about seven weeks. 


ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY— 
ARREST OF MR. JOHN O'OONNOR AT 
GNEEVAGULLA. 


Mr. GILHOOLY (Cork, W.) asked 
Mr. Solicitor General for Ireland, 
Whether Mr. John O’Connor, shop- 
keeper, residing at Gneevagulla, was 
arrested by Mr. Sergeant Murphy ; 
whether he was taken to the police bar- 
rack at Killarney, and searched, his 
boots having been taken off; whether 
he was subsequently released ; whether 
Sergeant Murphy had a warrant em- 
powering him to make the arrest; what 
offence against the law was Mr. O’Connor 
charged with; whether, owing to the 
arrest, Mr. O’Connor lost his train, and 
was put to other inconvenience; and, 
whether the Government will compen- 
sate Mr. O’Connor for the inconvenience 
which he suffered ? 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappen) (Dublin Uni- 
versity): .he reply to the inquiries in 
the first three paragraphs is in the 
affirmative; to the fourth paragraph in 
the negative. Mr. Jobn O’Connor was 
arrested by the policeman on the ground 
that he saw him engaged in an act done 
in pursuance of a criminal conspiracy. 
As regards the remaining portion of the 
Question, I have to state that he was 
immediately brought before a magistrate 
and discharged. The police, who were 
then going on patrol duty in the direc- 
tion in which he lived, drove him to his 
own house. No unnecessary inconve- 
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are unable to adopt the course sug- 
gested. 

Mr. GILHOOLY asked, what illegal 
act was Mr. O’Connor engaged in? 

Mr. MADDEN said, he was alleged 
by the policeman who arrested him to 
be engaged in an act done in pursuance 
of a criminal conspiracy—namely, the 
Plan of Campaign. 


of Marriage. 


HINDOO LAW OF MARRIAGE—INDIAN 
PROCEDURE CODE—REMOVAL OF A 
NATIVE CHRISTIAN GIRL. 

Mr. JAMES STUART (Shoreditch, 
Hoxton) (for Mr. H. J. Witson) (York, 
W.R., Holmfirth) asked the Under 
Secretary of State for India, Whether he 
is aware that a telegram was received on 
December 7, by several Members of this 
House, from Mr. Alfred Dyer, editor of 
The Bombav Guardian, in whieh he 
alleges that an European magistrate at 
Patna yesterday ordered a Christian girl, 
whom he holds to be under 14 years of 
age, to be taken from the charge of Miss 
Abraham, Church Missionary Zenana 
Mission, and handed over to an immoral 
man, to whom her mother had sold her; 
whether he has telegraphed for further 
particulars ; what reply he has received ; 
and, what action will e taken ? 

Tae UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir Joun Gorsr) (Chatham): 
The Secretary of State has received the 
following information from the Govern- 
ment of India in reference to the alleged 
case of withdrawal of a girl from the 
custody of the Churck Missionary Ze- 
nana Mission :— 

Quinn, magistrate of ‘Patna District, re- 
ports that girl alleged to be under 14 years of 
age left reputed husband’s house in October 
last. Application made to magistrate of dis- 
trict under Section 551, Criminal Procedure 
Act X. of 1882, to restore girl to her mother. 
Orders issued under section to show cause why 
girl should not be restored. Inquiry made 
about it shows that girl’s marriage has been 
proved and Court's orders issued for the re- 
storation of the girl to her husband and mother. 
Bengal High Court, on application, pending 
inquiry, has refused to interfere with district 
magistrate’s proceedings. Affair a nee 
dispute between the missionaries and natu 

ians for ion of native child. The 

Government of Bengal has called for record of 

district magistrate’s proceedings.”’ 

I will read to the House the section of 

the Indian Procedure Code referred to— 

‘* Section 551. Upon complaint made to a 
Presidency Magistrate or District Magistrate 
on oath of the abduction or unlawful detention 
of a woman, or of a female child under the age 
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of 14 years, for any unlawful purpose, he may 
make an order for the immediate restoration of 
such woman to her liberty, or of such female 


child to her husband, t, jan, or 
other person having the lawful charge of such 
child, and may compel compliance with such 
order, using such force as may be necessary.” 
The Secretary of State desires me to 
remind the House that Indian magis- 
trates are bound to administer the law 
as it is; and that the Government of 
Her Majesty is under the most solemn 
obligations to respect the religious and 
social customs of the Hindoos, and all 
other classes of Her Majesty’s subjects 
in India. 


PUBLIC HEALTH—INSANITARY CON. 
DITION OF THE CRADLEY DISTRIOT. 


Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) asked the President of the Local 
Government Board, Whether he can 
now say what steps he proposes to take 
in reference to the insanitary condition 
of the Cradley District ? 

Tae PRESIDENT (Mr. Rircnte) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): There 
have been several inspections of the 
Cradley District by Inspectors of the 
Local Government Board. The district 
was inspected by Dr. Parsons so recently 
as October last, prior to the issue of 
Mr. Burnett’s Report. His personal 
observation fully confirms the state- 
ments of Mr. Burnett as to the sanitary 
condition of Cradley. The Board, some 
two years since, issued an order imposing 
on the Sanitary Authority the duty of 
providing for the removal of the con- 
tents of privies and ash-pits; and they 
learn that there has been some improve- 
ment, in so far as large accumulations 
of refuse are less frequent than was 
formerly the case. Dr. Parsons had an 
interview with the Sanitary Authority 
on the 9th of last month, and impressed 
upon them the importance of the adoption 
of an improved construction of privies. 
He also urged them to obtain the urban 
powers which would enable them to 
deal more satisfactorily with some of 
the existing conditions. If the Board 
were to receive a formal complaint under 
Section 299 of the Public Health Act, 
that the Sanitary Authority had made 
default in their duty in providing their 
district with sewers, the Board would 
have certain powers of intervention ; 
but, in the absence of any such com- 
plaint, they cannot do more than they 


Sir John Gorst 
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have repeatedly done—that is, urge the 
Sanitary Authority to discharge the 
duties which have been intrusted to 
them. 


THE MAGISTRACY—ARREST OF MEM- 
BERS OF THE SALVATION ARMY AT 
NEEDHAM MARKET, SUFFOLK. 


Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) asked the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, Whether his 
attention has been called to the fact 
that at Needham Market in Suffolk, on 
the 6th instant, the Local Magistrates 
sent to gaol two members of the Salva- 
tion Army, and that the prisoners were 
marched handcuffed through the streets 
as if they were felons; whether the 
prisoners were committed on a charge 
of obstructing a thoroughfare; whether 
they were sentenced on the evidence of 
@ Police Inspector named Page, who 
swore that ‘‘one individual, Miss London, 
was obstructed by them;” whether he 
is aware that the said Miss London, 
who was never called as a witness by 
the police, wrote under date November 9 
to The Suffolk Chronicle, in reference to 
this deposition— 

“‘ Justice demands that I should give to this 
statement an absolute denial. . . . I was not 
obstructed ;”’ 


whether it is the fact that the prisoners 
were prosecuted by the police on the in- 
structions of the same magistrates who 
tried and sentenced them ; and, whether, 
if, on inquiry, he finds the facts as 
stated, he will consider the propriety of 
causing the remainder of the sentences 
to be remitted ? 

Mr. ATKINSON (Boston) also asked, 
If the right hon. Gentleman’s attention 
has been drawn to the fact that members 


of the Salvation Army have been hand- — 


cuffed and taken through the streets at 
Market Needham for declining to give 
up preaching; and, whether he will 
order them to be released ? 

Taz SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.), in reply, 
said, that as soon as his attention 
was called to the statement referred to 
he at once applied to those gentlemen 
for information on the subject. That 
information had not reached him as yet; 
but if the prisoners were handcuffed 
without due cause, he should certainly 
express his disapproval. 
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CRIMINAL LAW—RELEASE OF 
PRISONERS. 


Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
S.W.) asked the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, Whether any, 
and, if so, how many, criminal prisoners 
iu England and Wales were released, 
during the year ended 31st March last, 
before the expiration of their respective 
terms of imprisonment or pena! servi- 
tude, on the ground of their physical or 
mental condition ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Matruews) (Birmingham, E.), in reply, 
said, the numbers were five convicts and 
75 local prisoners. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD (TRE- 
LAND)—PAYMENTS TO ROAD CON- 
TRACTORS— KERRY. 


Mr. EDWARD HARRINGTON 
(Kerry, W.) asked the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, What is 
the reason an alteration has been made 
in the time of the payment of sums due 
to county contractors in Kerry; and, 
whether there is any objection to revert 
to the former system of making the 
payments in November, in place of the 
following February ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappew) (Dublin Uni- 
versity) (who replied) said: The Se- 
cretary to the Grand Jury of the 
County of Kerry states that county 
presentments are only payable twice 
in each year, at the Spring and 
Summer Assizes; and that it has never 
been the practice to pay them at any 
other period. He also says that con- 
tractors’ salaries have to be approved of 
at Presentment Sessions held in May and 
November ; but that the Grand Jury at 
the ensuing Assizes may refuse pay- 
ment of such a presentment in the case 
of the contractor’s defeult. It was the 
practice, however, he states, for the 
Secretary to the Grand Jury to issue 
unsigned cheques to those road con- 
tractors whose applications had been 
approved of at the Presentment Sessions, 
and for the contractors to get such 
cheques signed by the treasurer, when 
the presentments for the amounts had 
been passed by the Grand Jury. The 
present Secretary, Mr. Fitzgerald, acting 
on legal advice, has discontinued this 





practice, and no longer issues unsigned 


= 

EDWARD HARRINGTON 
asked, Whether the present 
had not held the office for 14 years; 
and why it was that this year he refused 
to make the usual payments in May and 
November ? 

Mr. MADDEN said, the Secretary 
acted on legal advice. 


NAVY—CONTAGIOUS DISEASES ACTS 
—HASLAR HOSPITAL. 


CommannerR BETHELL (York, E.R., 
Holderness) asked the First Lord of 
the Admiralty, Whether it is a fact that 
out of 429 surgical cases in Haslar Hos- 
pital, 276 are cases of venereal disease ; 
and, if he can state whether this propor- 
tion shows an increase of cases of vene- 
real disease in that Hospital since the 
suspension of the Contagious Diseases 
Acts ? 

Tae FIRST LORD (Lord Georcz 
Hawitron) (Middlesex, Ealing): There 
are at present 392 surgical cases under 
treatment at Haslar Hospital,’ of which 
239 are venereal. The proportion of 
venereal diseases to other surgical cases 
has increased since the suspension of 
the Contagious Diseases Acts, as the 
following percentages show:—For the 
four years prior to the suspension of the 
Acts—1879, 44°09; 1880, 41°31; 1881, 
41°84; 1882,42°2. For the four years 
subsequent to the suspension of the 
Acts—1884, 60°96; 1885, 55°17; 1886, 
53°58; 1887, 56°56. 


CRIMINAL LAW AND PROCEDURE 
(IRELAND) ACT, 1887—ARRESTS OF J- 
AND D. SCANNELL, AND OTHERS, CO. 
KERRY. 


Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether, in the 
ease of John and Daniel Scan- 
nell, John Oshill, and Humphrey 
Moynihan, who were arrested on No- 
vember 21, and taken before Mr. 
M‘Dermott, R.M., at Rathmore, County 
Kerry, there was a warrant issued for 
the arrest of all or any of them, or if 
there was a summons issued against any 
of them; under what circumstances 
they were arrested; and, if it is in- 
tended to proceed against them ; and on 
what charge? 
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Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappen) (Dublin Uni- 
versity) (who replied) said, he was in- 
formed that there was a warrant in these 
cases; but he had no detailed information 
as to facts. 


POST OFFICE—MALE STAFF (ESTAB- 
LISHED) OF CENTRAL POST 
OFFICE. 


Mr. M‘CARTAN (Down, 8.) asked 
the Postmaster General, Whether he 
is now in a position to state when he 
can reply to the further Petition of the 
Male Staff (Established) of the Central 
Post Office, which was forwarded to him 
in January last ? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rarxes) (Cambridge University): The 
Petition to which the hon. Member 
refers prayed that a previous one to 
which an unfavourable reply had been 
given should be reconsidered. It is, I 
think, detrimental to the interests of the 
Service that, when a Petition has been 
fully considered and an answer given, a 
fresh Memorial should be immediately 
— in the form of a rejoinder. 

am not in a position to hold out hopes 
of any change in the status of the Me- 
morialists, which would largely increase 
the expenditure of the Department ; 
but the subject shall receive further 
consideration. 


ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY—AP- 
POINTMENTS OF COUNTY INSPEO- 
TORS, &o. 


Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, 
Rushcliffe) asked the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, In 
what manner (whether by examina- 
tion, nomination, length of service, 
or any other method) appointments 
are made to the positions in the Royal 
Irish Constabulary of County Inspectors, 
District Inspectors of first, second, and 
third class, Head Constables, Sergeants, 
and Sergeants (acting); and, whether 
there are any minimum or maximum 
limits of age in each of these ranks, and, 
in that case, what are they ? 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL for 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappey) (Dublin Uni- 
versity) (who replied) asked the hon. 
Gentleman to postpone his Question, as 
the information had not yet been re- 
ceived from the Irish Offiee. 
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Mr. J. E. ELLIS asked, whether he 
was to understand that there was no in- 
formation in the Irish Office with regard 
to this matter ? 

Mr. MADDEN : The hon. Gentleman 
is to undertand that, on this Question 
appearing, a Report was called for at 
once ; but, as it has not yet been received, 
I am not in a position to answer the 
Question. 


PROBATE DUTIES (SCOTLAND AND 
IRELAND) BILL. 


Mr. BUCHANAN (Edinburgh, W.) 
asked Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
When the Bill for the distribution of the 

Probate Duty in Scotland and Ireland, 
which was part of the Budget arrange- 
ments of the year, will be introduced ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR ortut EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuzn) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square), in reply, said, the Bill 
would be circulated at once; but he 
could not fix a day for the second 
reading. 


FISHERIES (SCOTLAND)—TRAWLING 
IN ABERDEEN BAY. 


Mr. ESSLEMONT (Aberdeen, E.) 
asked the Lord Advocate, Whether 
the Secretary for Scotland has yet con- 
sidered the recommendation of the 
Seotch Fishery Board with regard to 
passing a by-law affecting mane. in 
the Aberdeen Bay and Aberdeenshire 
Coast; and, if so, what decision has 
been arrived at? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. P. 
B. Rosertson) (Bute): The Secretary 
for Scotland has considered the recom- 
mendation of the Fishery Board regard- 
ing this by-law, and has approved of 
their taking the ordinary course of ad- 
vertising it in terms of the statute; and 
at the expiration of the statutory period 
of one month the by-law will be submitted 
for confirmation. 


PRINTING AND PUBLICATION OF 
REPORTS AND PROCEEDINGS OF 
PARLIAMENT. 


Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) asked the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, Whether it is true that the firm 
of Messrs. Macrae, Curtice, and Co. have 
obtained the contract for Parliamentary 
Printing ; and, whether he can commu- 
nicate the terms of the contract to the 
House? 
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Tae SECRETARY (Mr. Jackson) 
(Leeds, N.): Iam not at present in a 
ition to make any statement beyond 
what I have already made—that the con- 
tract will be laid upon the Table when 
it is completed. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
MayI ask the hon. Gentleman if his 
attention has been called to a paragraph 
which has gone the round of the Press, 
containing an extract from a Report 
issued by Macrae, Curtice and OCo., an- 
nouncing that they have secured the 
contract, and that what has been hitherto 
known as Hansard will, in future, be 
known as Macrae, Ourtice and Co.’s 
volume, or something of that sort? I 
should also like to know how it is that 
a private firm can issue a circular of this 
kind, and is able to convey infor- 
mation to the public before it is commu- 
nicated to the House itself ? 

Mr. JAOKSON : My attention has 
not been called to the paragraph to 
which the hon. and learned Member re- 
fers; but assuming, as of course I do, 
that the statement of the hon. and 
learned Member is correct, it would 
make no difference whatever in my posi- 
tion ; because, as I have already stated 
to the House, I do not feel myself called 
upon to make any statement until the 
contract is completed and I am in a 
— to lay it on the Table of the 

ouse. I think the House will see that 
it would be extremely improper for me 
to give detailed particulars of any con- 
tract which has not been signed and 
completed. 

rn. T. M. HEALY: If the hon. 
Gentleman will refer to a paper pub- 
lished on Saturday last, called The 
Liberal and Radical, he will find the 
Circular there referred to. 
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RUSSIA—RELIGIOUS MISSION TO 
ABYSSINIA. 


Mr. LEGH (Lancashire, 8.W., New- 
ton) asked the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, If he can give any 
information with regard to the alleged 
intention of the Russian Government to 
despatch a large Religious Mission to 
Abyssinia under the control of a mili- 
tary officer ? 

HE UNDER SECRETARY of 
STATE (Sir Jamzs Ferousson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): No, Sir; we have re- 
ceived no such information. 
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MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT (CHARGES 
AND ALLEGATIONS)—THE SPECIAL 
COMMISSION—MR. BEAUCHAMP AND 
MR. GEORGE BOLTON, CROWN OFFI- 

CIALS, AS WITNESSES. 

Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, Rush- 
cliffe) asked the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether 
Mr. Beauchamp, the Crown Solicitor 
for County Limerick, and Mr. George 
Bolton, the Crown Solicitor for County 
Tipperary, or either of these gentlemen, 
have recently been in London ; and, 
whether, before or during their pre- 
sence in London, they have been assist- 
ing the Solicitor to The Times newspaper 
in relation to the inquiry now going on 
before the Special Commission ? 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
TRELAND (Mr. Mappen) (Dublin Uni- 
versity) (who replied) said: Mr. Beau- 
champ (who is not Crown Solicitor for 
Limerick, but Registrar to the Oounty 
Court Judge), and Mr. Bolton, Orown 
Solicitor for Tipperary, I am informed, 
have been recently in London, and have 
been assisting the Solicitor for Zhe Zimes 
newspaper in relation to the inquirynow 
going on before the Special Commission. 
Mr. Beauchamp is not a Government 
officer, and the Executive have no con- 
trol over his actions. Mr. Bolton is not 
prohibited from professional practice in 
this matter under the Rule which 
governs the private employment of 
Crown Solicitors. 

Tot LORD MAYOR or DUBLIN 
(Mr. Sexton) (Belfast, W.) asked, 
Whether Mr. Beauchamp’s salary as 
Registrar to the Country Court Judge 
of Tipperary was paid out of the Votes 
of Parliament ? 

Mr. MADDEN : It is true he holds 
that position; but he is in no way 


under the control of the Executive 
Government. 
LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)— 


THE BELFAST INSURANCE FRAUDS. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) 
asked Mr. Solicitor General for Ireland, 
If the Crown, before prosecuting in the 
case of the Belfast insurance frauds, 
called for a Report from the Insurance 
Companies; if this Report implicated 
some persons not prosecuted by the 
Crown ; whether one of them still holds 
an insurance policy without the consent 
of the person insured, and against his 
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public protest ; and, whether the Re- 
ors can be seen and referred to by 
embers. 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappew) (Dublin Uni- 
versity): The Attorney General for Ire- 
land, who had the conduct of the prose- 
eution, got Reports from the Insurance 
Company as well as from the Sessional 
Crown Solicitor in reference to the Bel- 
fast insurance frauds. Every person 
implicated by those Reports against 
whom there was, in the opinion of the 
Attorney General, sufficient evidence to 
establish a criminal offence was prose- 
cuted by the Crown, and also two per- 
sons named Press and Matthews, against 
whom the Counsel for the Insurance 
Company had advised that there was 
not sufficient evidence. These reports, 
however, the Crown cannot undertake to 
produce, as such a course would be 
without precedent, and contrary to the 
public interest. The Attorney General 
states, as regards paragraph 3, that the 

erson referred to holds a policy on the 
ife of Mr. Finlay M‘Cance, which the 
latter complained in open Court was 
effected without his knowledge or con- 
sent. There was not, in the opinion of 
the Attorney General, evidence to sus- 
tain a criminal charge in this case; but 
the Company will have their legal 
remedy if the poliey was obtained by 
fraud. 

Mx. T. M. HEALY: This is a grave 
matter; and I therefore give Notice that 
on the Vote for Law Oharges, I will call 
attention to the fact that Mr. James 
Henderson, Town Oouncillor and pro- 
prietor of a Conservative organ, Zhe 
Belfast News Letter, is grossly implicated 
in these frauds, and yet the Government 
have not prosecuted him. 


ARMY CONTRAOTS—IMPORTATION OF 
BAYONETS FROM GERMANY. 


Mr. HANBURY (Preston) asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether, as 
higher prices were paid to Messrs. 
Wilkinson, with the intention that the 
bayonets made under their contract 
should be manufactured in this country, 
the contract contained any penalty or 
other provision to secure that result, and 
to prevent the wholesaleimportation from 
Germany of bayonets in a state of com- 
plete or almost complete manufacture ? 


Mr. T. M. Healy 
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Tuz SECRETARY or STATE (Mz. 
E. Stangore) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle): 
There is no such penalty in the contract ; 
nor have I any ground for supposin 
that the undertaking to make the swo: 
bayonets in London from Firth steel has 
been violated. Assuming for the mo- 
ment that.it has been, then it would be 
in my power to set aside the contract, 
and not to pay for the articles. 

Mr. HANBURY asked, whether it 
was not the case that he had undertaken 
to produce the workman who had seen 
these bayonets arrive from Germany and 
had them unpacked before his eyes? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE said, his hon. 
Friend would be surprised if he heard 
the explanation of that matter. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT ACT, 1888— 
ELECTORAL BOUNDARIES. 


Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
S.W.) asked the President of the Local 
Government Board, Whether he has 
been advised that by Section 54, sub- 
section 5, of ‘‘The Local Government 
Act, 1888,” the Board is empowered, 
upon its own initiative, before the ap- 
pointed day, to make an order altering 
the boundary of any Electoral Division 
of a county, or the number of Electoral 
Divisions in a county ; and, ifso, whether 
he will exercise this power in certain 
cases, in order to redress some of the 
inequalities committed by Quarter Ses- 
sions in constituting Electoral Divisions? 

Tae PRESIDENT (Mr. Rircute) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): Section 
54 of the Local Government Act contains 

rovisions as to alterations of counties, 
Coctabh, and certain other areas; and 
there is a clause which enables the 
Local Government Board to make an 
Order in pursuance of that section with- 
out any application by the Council of a 
county or borough. I am not prepared 
to state that the clause referred to does 
not admit of a construction which would 
allow of the Board’s issuing an Order 
with regard to the boundaries of Elec- 
toral Divisions; but it was clearly un- 
derstood, in the discussion on the Bill, 
that there was to be no appeal to the 
Board as regard the decisions of the 
Courts of Quarter Sessions in respect of 
Electoral Divisions. I cannot undertake 
to review the decisions of the Courts of 
Quarter Sessions in this matter. 
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PUBLIC BUSINESS—PERPETUAL 
PENSIONS. 


Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
asked the First Lord of the Treasury, 
Whether he will now fix a day for the 
moving the Resolution on Perpetual 
Pensions, which stands on the Order 
Book ? 

Tae FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Suir) (Strand, Westminster): I can 
only express my regret that the present 
state of Business makes it difficult for 
me to fix a day for the discussion on per- 
petual pensions; but I hope the hon. 
Member will be satisfied with an assur- 
ance that no further action will be taken 
with regard to these pensions until the 
House shall have had an opportunity 
of discussing the Treasury Minute of 
July 20 last. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH asked, whether, 
under the pledge of the right hon. 
Gentleman, an early day would be given 
him next Session for the discussion of 
the question. 

Me. W. H. SMITH: Undoubtedly I 
am bound to this extent, that until the 
Motion of the hon. Member has been 
discussed, no action will be taken by the 
a on the Minute laid on the 

able. 


THE CIVIL SERVICE—PENSIONS FOR 
SPECIAL QUALIFICATIONS. 


Sm EDWARD J. REED (Cardiff) 
asked the First Lord of the Treasury, 
Whether he will consent to the presen- 
tation to the House of Commons of a 
Return showing what persons have 
been admitted to the Public Service, 
for employment in either of the De- 

artments of the State in London, 
pat oe the last five years, under cir- 
cumstances which will entitle them to 
additional amounts of pension hereafter 
on account of the special qualifications 
which they possess for the duties en- 
trusted to them, such Return to state 
their present salaries, and the extent of 
their claims to additional pensions ? 

Tsz FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smirx) (Strand, Westminster): The 
list of the Offices for which a special 
addition is made in calculating pensions 
in respect of professional qualifications 
is given in the Appendix of the Second 
Report of the Royal Commission on 
Civil Establishments, and the Govern- 
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ment cannot undertake to furnish any 
further information. 


Justice. 


JOINT STOCK COMPANIES—THE 
RETURNS. 


Mr. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, Bright- 
side) asked the First Lord of the 
Treasury, What progress has been 
made with the preparation of the 
Returns relating to Joint Steck Oom- 
panies ordered to be wound up in the 
year 1887, and for which an Address 
was agreed to by the House of Com- 
mons on the 18th of June last, on the 
Motion of the right hon. Member for 
West Birmingham, and when the same 
will be laid upon the Table of the 
House? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smrrx) (Strand, Westminster): The 
Returns will, I hope, be laid on the 
Table to-day. 


LAW AND JUSTICE—STATE OF PUBLIC 
BUSINESS IN THE LAW COURTS. 


Mr. H. GARDNER (Essex, Saffron 
Walden) asked the First Lord of the 
Treasury, Whether his attention has 
been called to the remarks made by 
Mr. Justice Manisty on December 5, 
with regard to the serious state of 
public business in the Law Courts 
owing to the present scarcity of Judges; 
and, whether, since two Jud have 
been removed from the Judicial Bench, 
by unusual employment on a Royal 
Commission, whose inquiry seems likely 
to last for a period impossible to define, 
Her Majesty’s Government intend to 
take any steps to remedy what the 
learned 5 udge describes as the present 
serious tension ? 

Tae FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smirn) (Strand, Westminster): It is 
hoped material relief will be obtained 
during Circuit time if, by the pro 
legislation as to Quarter Sessions, the 
Judges are not withdrawn for an undue 
time from London to try numerous 


cases which might be di of at 
Sessions, and so not overload the Assize 
Lists. With regard to the special cir- 
cumstances of the withdrawal of two 


Judges from the ordinary business of 
the Queen’s Bench, it is, of course, not 
practicable to meet that temporary diffi- 
culty except by temporary expedients ; 
and if the Lord Chancellor, on the re- 
presentation of the Lord Chief Justige 
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of England and the Judges of the 
Queen’s Bench, thought it necessary, 
no doubt Commissioners would have to 
be appointed during the Assizes. 


LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART — 
SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM — 
CIRCULATION OF EXHIBITS IN 
LOCAL MUSEUMS. 


Mr. ESSLEMONT (Aberdeen, E.) 
asked the First Lord of the Treasury, 
in regard to a suggested extension of 
South Kensington Museum, If he will 
consider whether the usefulness of the 
Museum could be better promoted by 
circulating the exhibits in the provinces 
after they had been a given time at 
South Kensington, under guarantee 
and on the application of Local Autho- 
rities where suitable buildings have 
been provided ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smirn) (Strand, Westminster): If the 
hon. Member will refer to Sections 56- 
58 of the Directory of the Science and 
Art Department, he will see the con- 
ditions under which objects are now 

ut in circulation to local Museums. 
Danio 1887, 28,363 objects were so 
circulated, showing an increase of 2,200 
as compared with the previous year. 


MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT (CHARGES 
AND ALLEGATIONS)—THE SPECIAL 
COMMISSION—THE EXPENSES. 


Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, Rush- 
cliffe) asked the First Lord ot the Trea- 
sury, Whether the Government intend 
to propose a Vote towards defraying the 
expenses of the Special Commission 
now sitting at the Royal Courts of Jus- 
tice ; and, in that case, when will it be 
pro 

nE FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Surrn) (Strand, Westminster): I must 
refer the hon. Member to the answer I 
gave on this subject on the 12th ultimo, 
to which I have nothing toadd. No 
Vote will be taken this Session. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE—THE EM- 
PLOYERS’ LIABILITY FOR INJURIES 
TO WORKMEN BILL. 

Mx. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, Rush- 
cliffe) asked the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, When it is proposed to consider 
the Employers’ Liability for Injuries to 
Workmen Bill ? 

Mr, W. H. Smith 


{COMMONS} 
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Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H 
Smirn) (Strand, Westminster): I pro- 

se to consider, between this and 

riday, what course it will be n 
to take with reference to this Bill, and 
I will then state it to the House. 

Mr. BURT (Morpeth): Will it be 
taken this week ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: No, Sir; not 
this week. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND) — 
THOMAS MORONEY, A PRISONER 
FOR CONTEMPT. 

Tae LORD MAYOR or DUBLIN 
(Mr. Sexton) (Belfast, W.), who had 
the following Question on the Paper: 
To ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether he will 
communicate to the House the latest 
information in his possession with re- 
spect to the condition of Mr. Thomas 
Moroney; whether he will lay upon the 
Table copies of any Reports on the 
subject by the medical officer of Kil- 
mainham Prison, or any medical man 
who has been Seve fe to in- 
vestigate ; whether the Executive intend 
to take the initiative, either by com- 
munication with Judge Boyd, or other- 
wise, with a view to the release of Mr. 
Moroney ; and, whether the prison 
records are available for the purpose of 
an application for such release? ob- 
served that the Chief Secretary, know- 
ing that this Question was to be asked, 
was not present, and the Solicitor 
General for Ireland was not also in the 
House. He would, therefore, ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury if he would 
arrange that some Minister should give 
an answer to the Question ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or raz TREA- 
SURY) (Mr. W. H. Sarrn) (Strand, 
Westminster) said, it should be replied 
to before the Questions were disposed 
of. The Solicitor General for Ireland 
had just gone out to get his notes. 

[Subsequently the Chief Secretary 
entered the House, and the Question 
was repeated. | 


Tae CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.), in reply, 
said, he did not know that he could do 
anything more than repeat the answer 
he had the honour of giving to the 
House on Saturday. What he then 
stated was that materials should be 
supplied to any gentleman who wished 
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to bring the case before Judge Boyd. 
He was asked by the hcn. Member for 
Northampton (Mr. Bradlaugh) if he 
would supply him with the information 
in possession of the Government if he 
desired to bring the case before Judge 
Boyd, and he replied in the affirmative. 
He had already communicated with that 
hon. Member, telling him that certain 
Papers were awaiting him at the Irish 
Office. He did not think it would be 
desirable to lay the Papers on the Table 
of the House, as they might be of a 
confidential character ; but the necessary 
information could be furnished to hon. 
Members desiring it. 

Mr. SEXTON: I have to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman whether Dr. 
O’Carroll, of the Irish Prisons Board, 
has reported that Mr. Moroney is on the 
border between excitement and insanity ; 
whether Dr. Norman, the Medical Super- 
intendent of the Richmond Lunatic 
Asylum, has made a Report of a more 
grave character; whether the Visiting 
Justices of the prison, at two successive 
meetings, have passed Resolutions call- 
ing on the Government to release Mr. 
Moroney ; and whether, under these cir- 
cumstances, the Executive will either 
release Mr. Moroney themselves, or move 
the Judge to release him ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, the hon. 
Member was aware, from repeated state- 
ments made in the House, that it was 
not in the power of the Executive to re- 
lease Moroney. [Mr. T. M. Hxaty: 
Shocking.] The Executive had made 
the frankest and fullest offer to hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, and had repeated 
publicly in that house what Judge Boyd 
in his judicial capacity had stated, that 
Moroney, or any other person appearing 
on his behalf, might have the whole case 
of his health judicially investigated. 
Under these circumstances, it was quite 
clear that those hon. Gentlemen who be- 
lieved Moroney ought to be released on 
the ground of ill-health, had only to 
appear before the Judge and that ques- 
tion would be tried. 

Mr. SEXTON: I must press the 
right hon. Gentleman to say whether the 
Reports of the official medical gentlemen 
which I have cited are in the possession 
of the Government, and, whether they 
consider themselves justified in allowing 
the man to drift into insanity without 
making a motion themselves ? 


{Decempzr 10, 1888} 
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Mr. A. J, BALFOUR said, he could 
not answer any questions with re- 
gard to particular sentences alluded 
to in Medical Reports. His re- 
collection of the Reports was that 
there was not an absolute agreement 
between the medical gentlemen con- 
cerned, but the case was one for the 
Judge, and the Judge alone; and he 
was not going in his place in the House 
of Commons to give his estimate of the 
varying opinions of the three doctors 
who had examined Moroney. Every 
opportunity, however, would be given 
to those who desired that a judieial in- 
vestigation should take place into his 
health. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) 
asked, if the learned Judge had the 
Medical Reports which had been men- 
tioned placed before him; and whether, 
although it was stated distinctly in the 
debates on this Question on that day 
week that the Government had no power 
in the case of illness, they had now come 
to the conclusion that under no ciroum- 
stances had they that power! 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, the 
Government had not that power, but it 
rested with the Judge. e believed, 
with regard to the first part of the 
Question, that Judge Boyd had had 
the Reports referred to laid before 
him. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) asked, did he correctly under- 
stand the right hon. Gentleman to say 
that the Executive Government had no 
power themselves to move the Judge in 
this shocking matter; and, if that be 
correct, how it was that the Home Secre- 
tary was able to move Judge Giffard in 
a recent case ? 

Mr. HUNTER (Aberdeen, N.) asked, 
whether there was anything to hinder 
the right hon. Gentleman or the At- 
torney General for Ireland making the 
application under the terms mentioned 
by Judge Boyd. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he could 
not answer that Question off-hand ; but 
he noticed a great change in the opinion 
of hon. Gentlemen who were burning 
with anxiety a few days ago to move in 
the matter themselves, but who, now 
that they were offered every facility 
for doing so, appeared not to be 
desirous of availing themselves of that 
offer. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS—FOG IN THE 
HOUSE. 


Mr. H. GARDNER (Essex, Saffron 
Walden) asked the First Commissioner 
of Works, Whether the apparatus 
which had been mentioned on a pre- 
vious occasion for filtering the foggy 
atmosphere outside the House had been 
in operation during that afternoon ? 

Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER (Mr. 
Puiunxet) (Dublin University): We 
have not neglected so favourable an 
opportunity as that which has been 
afforded to-day of making the experi- 
ment ; and I think it has been a partial, 
though not a complete, success. The 
fact is, the House was quite clear in the 
earlier part of the day of fog; but 
when the House assembled Members 
coming down brought the fog with 
them. However, we are going to test 
the experiment further; and I hope it 
may be more successful on another 
occasion. 


AFRICA (EAST COAST)—DESTRUCTION 
OF A TCWN. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY (Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne): I beg, Sir, to ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury, Whether 
the Government have any information 
as to the statements made in the public 
prints to-day, or at least in one of them, 
to the effect that a certain place on the 
East Coast of Africa has been utterly 
ruined and destroyed, which two months 
ago was the most prosperous town on 
the East Coast; and, whether the fur- 
ther statement, that the only perseens 
who have suffered by these operations 
so far are the Sultan of Zanzibar and 
the British Indians ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smirn) (Strand, Westminster): Infor- 
mation has reached Her Majesty's 
Government as to the occurrences to 
which the right hon. Gentleman refers, 
but it is of the most sparse character ; 
and I think that, on the whole, it would 
be desirable and satisfactory that the 
right hon. Gentleman should repeat his 
Question to-morrow. 


EGYPT— SUAKIN — REINFORCEMENTS 
OF BRITISH TROOPS. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY (Newecastle- 
upon-Tyne): May I put another Ques- 
tion to the Secretary of State for War— 
a Question on an African subject ? It is, 
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whether a telegram in one of the jour- 
nals to-day is true, that a fresh demand 
for reinforcements has been made by 
telegraph yesterday from Suakin to the 
authorities in London ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Srannore) (Lincolnshire, Horn- 
castle): I received the following tele- 
, ares from General Dormer yesterday, 

ated Cairo, December 9 :— 

“Grenfell fully understands and telegraphs 
his opinion of confidence. But in face of re- 

ted offers of reinforcements thinks he may 

not be justified in continuing to refuse them. 
Therefore, an Egyptian steamer will be ready, 
leaving Suez about the 12th of December. I 
pro to (?) send her back to Suakin with 
squadron 20th Hussars and 300 men Welsh 
Regiment.”’ 
These steps have been approved. In 
another telegram, General Grenfell says 
“IT am quite confident of success.” 
The House will probably like to hear 
the precise number of troops at Suakin, 
independently of these reinforcements. 
There are at Suakin 110 Mounted 
Infantry, over 600 British Infantry; 
and the total force, including the 
Egyptian troops, is over 4,500. The 
last Report as to the forces opposed to 
us states the number at 1,700, of whom 
700 were in reserve at Handoub. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY: Can the 
right Gentleman tell us when the re- 
peated offers of reinforcements were 
made, and what was their nature ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: I have already 
told the House that we ourselves 
originally offered to add British troops 
to the force that General Grenfell was 
about to take to Suakin. Since that 
time we have pressed upon General 
Grenfell the immense importance of 
telling us frankly and fully whether he 
is completely satisfied as to the forces at 
his disposal; and we have always led 
him and others to believe that whatever 
reinforcements they asked for would be 
sent. 


EVICTIONS (IRELAND)—EVICTIONS IN 
DONEGAL. 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.) asked, 
Whether it was a fact that a large force 
of constabulary and military were on the 
march with the intention of clearing a 
whole townland in the County of Done- 
gal; and, whether he had directed in- 
vestigation to be made into the position 
of those unhappy people before he 
granted the forces of the Crown? 
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LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour) (Manches- 
ter, E.): I believe there are evictions 
pending in that district; but I cannot 
answer, without Notice, the Question of 
the hon. Gentleman. 


PRIVILEGE (SERVICE OF A SUMMONS 
ON MR.SHEEHY IN THE OUTER LOBBY). 


In reply to the Lorpy Mayor of Dvus- 
Lin (Mr. Sexton) (Belfast, W.), 


Tse FIRST LORD or truz TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smirn) (Strand, 
Westminster) said, he was not sure that 
the evidence taken before this Committee 
would be printed before Thursday; but 
if it was printed on Thursday he pro- 
posed to consider the Report on that day. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY (Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne): Will the consideration of 
the Privilege Report be taken as the 
first Order on Thursday ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I apprehend 
that if it is put down on Thursday it 
must be taken as the first Order. How- 
ever, I will communicate with the right 
_ Gentleman opposite before that 

ay. 


LAW AND JUSTICE—THE EDLINGHAM 
BURGLARY—CASE OF BRANNAGHAN 
AND MURPHY. 


In reply to Mr. Mitvarn (Durham), 


Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrn) (Strand, 
Westminster) said : It is too late to in- 
troduce this Session a Supplementary 
Estimate in respect to the sums pro- 
mised as compensation to Brannaghan 
and Murphy ; but a Vote will be taken 
next Session. Meanwhile, should there 
be any necessity for immediate payment, 
the amount would be advanced from the 
Civil Contingencies Fund. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 


Mr. ESSLEMONT (Aberdeen, E.) 
wished to ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury, with reference to certain items 
on the Paper for to-night, Whether it 
was proposed to proceed with the Uni- 
versities (Scotland) Bill and the ad- 
journed debate on the appointment of a 
Select Committee to inquire into the 
question of Crofter Emigration ; he also 
wished to know what course the Govern- 
ment proposed to take with regard to 
the Liquor Traffic Local Veto (Scotland) 
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Bill and the Crofters’ Holdings (Scot- 
land) Act (1886) Amendment Bill ? 

Tuz FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smit) (Strand, Westminster), in reply, 
said, it was not intended, so far as the 
Government was concerned, to proceed 
with the Universities (Scotland) Bill 
and the appointment of the Select Com- 
mittee on Crofter Emigration. The 
Government had no control over the 
other two Bills mentioned by the hon. 
Member; but he hoped the Crofters’ 
Holdings Amendment Bill might be 
considered when Supply was closed. 

In reply to Mr. T. M. Hearty (Long- 
ford, N.), 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, thatif there 
was a strong desire on the part of hon. 
Members below the Gangway that the 
Divisional Magistrates (Ireland) Bill 
should not be taken that evening or this 
Session, the Government must acquiesce. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
(Stirling, &c.) said, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had told them that the Scottish 
Estimates would be taken to-morrow. 
Were they to understand that they would 
be taken whether the Irish Estimates 
were finished or not ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH replied, certainly. 
The arrangements announced for each 
day this week were made definitely, and 
would be adhered to whatever might 
happen in the previous day’s Business. 

rn. ESSLEMONT asked, If the 
Scottish Estimates would be taken in 
the order in which they were printed ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he could 
not answer that Question without some 
little Notice. 





SITTINGS OF THE HOUSE—THE 
TWELVE O’CLOCK RULE. 
A POINT OF ORDER. 


Mr. E. ROBERTSON (Dundee): I 
wish, Sir, to put a Question to you upon 
a point of Order in reference to the 
Motion which is about to be made by 
the First Lord of the Treasury—namely, 
whether a General Motion to suspend 
the 12 o’clock Rule would not, ty the 
Rules of the House, be open ts debate ; 
and whether a Motion repeated every 
Monday and Thursday to the end of the 
Session to suspend the Rule, in pursuance 
of an avowed purpose, is not a practical 
invasion of the Rules of the House? 
Perhaps I may remind you, Sir, of the 
repeated decisions of your Predecessor, 
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by which it was held that a combination 
of Members to secure priority for Mo- 
tions was a practical violation of the 
Rules of the House; and that Motions 
placed on the Paper, in consequence of 
such an irregular practice, were liable to 
be struck off. 

Mr. SPEAKER : I would remind the 
hon. and learned Member that the words 
of the Standing Order are that 

‘* The Motion may be made by the Minister 
of the Crown at the commencement of Public 
Business, to be decided without Amendment 
or debate.” 

There is no prohibition against the 
Motion being repeated. 

Mx. E. ROBERTSON : My Question 
was directed to the irregularity of the 
practice. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Nothing has oc- 
curred to show that the Standing Order 
has not been observed. 


MOTION. 
—og— 
SITTINGS OF THE HOUSE (EXEMPTION 
FROM THE STANDING ORDER). 


Motion made, and Question put, 

“ Tiat the Proceedings on Supply, if under 
discussion at ‘I'welve o’clock this night, be not 
interrupted under the Standing Order, Sittings 
of the House.”"—(Mr. William Henry Smith.) 

The House divided:—Ayes 176; Noes 
97: Majority 79.—( Div. List, No. 333.) 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—o—- 
SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. 
SurrpLy—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

Crass III.—Law anv Justice. 

(1.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £369,288, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will 
come in course of payment during the year 


ending on the 31st day of March 1889, for the 
expenses of the Constabulary Force, Ireland.’’ 


Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, 
Rushcliffe), in rising to move the reduc- 
tion of the Vote by the sum of £10,000, 
said, he thought it was only right he 
should call attention to the extra- 
ordinary state of the Public Business, 
seeing that the Committee were now 
asked on the 10th of December to 
proceed with the first of 93 yet re- 
maining Votes out of a total of 204 


Mr. E. Robertson 


{COMMONS} 
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haps a remark which fell from the right 
hon. Gentleman the First Lord of the 
Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) on Friday 
night would throw some light on the 
matter. The right hon. Gentleman 
seemed to imply that because there was 
great interest taken in a particular sub- 
ject, in his opinion there ought to be 
very little discussion upon it. Now, 
whether in relation to a Bill laid before 
the House, or in regard to Votes of 
money in Committee of Supply, he ven- 
tured to say that the Government would 
make Progress in proportion as they 
recognized the feeling of the House and 
permitted freedom of discussion. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, he wished to 
point out to the hon. Member that a 
general discussion was not allowed upon 
a particular Vote. 

a. J. E. ELLIS said, he was not 
going to proceed for more than one 
sentence further. He believed it was 
proposed by the Government that within 
three months of the present time these 
Votes in supply should be again brought 
before the Geamttine, and he took it 
that that was a promise which would 
be fulfilled. The Government asked 
the Committee this year for a sum of 
no less than £1,500,000 for the Force 
known as the Royal Irish Constabulary. 
The existence of this Force afforded 
perhaps a good illustration of the ex- 
penses of governing Ireland under the 
existing system. He ventured to assert 
that under a proper system £1 out of 
£3 might be struck off the cost, and 
that no less than £500,000 might be 
saved immediately by the introduction 
of a Government in accordance with the 
wants and wishes of the people of Ire- 
land. The cost of the Force had been 
increasing in an extraordinary manner 
since 1871. In that year it amounted to 
3s. 4d. per head of the population in Ire- 
land ; in 1876 it had risen to 3s. 114.; in 
1882 it was 4s. 6d.; in 1886 5s. 7d.; and 
for the present year 1888-9 the cost 
would exceed the sum of 68. per 
head. Therefore, during the last 15 or 
16 years the expense of the Force had 
nearly doubled. He would not go into 
minute details of the real reason why 
this enormous increase had taken place. 
One of the inconveniences of the pre- 
sent modes of voting the Estimates was 
that it was impossible in Committee of 
the whole Houss to go into minute 
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details. If they had, as they might 
very well have, a select Committee 
appointed next year to inquire into 
the whole cost and administration of 
the Royal Irish Constabulary, he was 
sure that even without any change 
in the policy of administration or in 
the handling of the Force very great 
economies might be effected. One of 
the reasons why the Force was so very 
costly lay almost on the surface. He 
believed there was an economic law that 
the more disagreeable the vocation or 
functions aman had to perform the 
higher the remuneration paid for them. 
The duties of the Royal Irish Consta- 
bulary had been admitted by hon. 
Members on both sides of the House on 
more than one occasion to be at times of 
the most disagreeable nature. They 
had to perform against their own coun- 
trymen—against their own kith and kin 
—functions that were most unpleasant, 
and it could not be denied that for the 
performance of such duties they must 
more or less be bribed. He ventured to 
assert that the extravagant remunera- 
tion these officers received was largely 
in the nature of a bribe to them for 
performing against their countrymen 
services which they would otherwise not 
be willing to perform. He saw from 
the Vote that there were a great number 
of persons who were called officers of 
Constabulary, and it would be interest- 
ing to learn how it was that almost in- 
variably those officers of the Royal Irish 
Constabulary were drawn from a parti- 
cular class. He was bound, however, 
to admit that even after the experience 
they had had of the Irish Office it was 
astounding to hear the hon. and learned 
Solicitor General for Ireland (Mr. Mad- 
den) state in reply to a Question which 
he had repeated that day from Friday 
last, that there was no one in the [rish 
Office who could answer this Question— 
“In what manner—whether by examination, 
nomination, length of service, or any other 
method—-appointments are made to the positions 
in the Royal Irish Constabulary of Count 
Inspectors, District Inspectors of first, second, 
and third class, head constables, sergeants, and 
sergeants (acting); and, whether there are any 
minimum or maximum limits of age in each of 
these ranks, and in that case what are they ?’’ 
Neither the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary nor the hon. and learned 
Solicitor General were in a position to 
afford the information he had asked for. 
It was an illustration of the manner in 
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which Ireland was governed. The hon. 
and learned Solicitor General said that 
a Report had been called for, but he 
thought the Government ought to have 
it at their hands in Queen Street, so that 
it might be produced at any moment for 
every information in respect of the 
manner in which a great armed semi- 
military force of 13,000 was officered. 
There were, it appeared, some 300 officers 
of the rank of Sub-Inspectors and up- 
wards, and one of his objects in putting 
the question was to discover the maxi- 
mum and minimum age at which these 
appointments were made. When with 
the hon. Member for North-East Cork 
(Mr. W. O’Brien) on a certain occa- 
sion he had been greatly impressed 
by the extreme juvenility of the Oon- 
stabulary officer to whom the main- 
tenance of the peace was entrusted. 
At a meeting which he attended with his 
hon. Friend there were present some 4,000 
or 5,000 men, most of whom were in a 
state—he would not say of great ex- 
citement—but very keenly interested in 
what was going on in their immediate 
district. There was a mere handful of 
constables there—about 20 in number 
—carrying rifles and side-arms, ready 
at a word to carry out any instructions 
that might be given to them by their 
commanding officers. He asked who 
was in charge of the force, because, 
seeing the state of feeling among 
the people, and the handful of men 
in attendance to preserve the peace, he 
felt that great danger might ensue 
from the use of a hasty word. He was 
told that a sergeant was in charge. 
He went and spoke to the sergeant, 
who was a most courteous gentleman, 
but certainly not such a person as he 
would have looked for in a sergeant of 
any Police Force in England. He was 
quite a youth, had not risen from the 
ranks, and had seen very little service. 
He (Mr. J. E. Ellis) simply mentioned 
the circumstance because his contention 
was that a small force like that, armed 
with dangerous and deadly weapons, 
in the midst of a crowd of 4,000 or 
5,000 people, ought not to have been 
under the charge of a man so young. 
There could be no question that on that 
occasion, as on many others, the peace 
was only preserved and a serious dis- 
turbance prevented by the exercise of 
the influence of the hon. Member for 
North-East Oork. The more violent 
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among the crowd were certainly in- 
clined to resent the intrusion among 
them of a handful of armed men. The 
officers of the Royal Irish Constabulary 
were mainly drawn from one class—the 
class which owned the land in Ireland. 
Many of them were landlords themselves, 
or landlords’ sons, or the near connec- 
tions of landlords, although, as every- 
one knew, the difficulties of Ireland arose 
almost entirely from agrarian troubles. 
When the hon. Member for East Mayo 
(Mr. Dillon) was brought before the 
County Court Judge at Dundalk, on the 
20th of June this year, there was a 
District Inspector present who indulged 
in constant interference with the people, 
so much so, that on more than one occa- 
sion the Judge was constrained to re- 
mark, ‘‘ The people are very quiet; do 
not interfere with them.” This Dis- 
trict Inspector in charge of the Con- 
stabulary at Dundalk on the occasion 
to which he referred, was a landlord in 
Kerry, and if any hon. Member would 
visit that man’s land he would see a 
icture which would shock even hon. 

embers sitting on the other side of 
the House. They had, therefore, this 
striking contrast—that while the hon. 
Member for East Mayo, a man univer- 
sally beloved and esteemed through- 
out Ireland, was sent off to prison, 
they had in charge of the Constabulary 
an individual who was one of the very 
worst landlords they could find in 
the whole of the country. He men- 
tioned this as an illustration of the 
system which prevailed in Ireland. The 
hon. Member for East Mayo was a so- 
called criminal, while the head of the 
Constabulary, who conveyed him there, 
was one of the worst types of an Irish 
landlord. He had said thatthe majority 
of the officers of the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary were drawn from a particular 
class who were not in sympathy with 
the people, but, on the contrary, were 
the cause of all the trouble which 
existed in Ireland. An hon. Member 
of that House, speaking years ago upon 
the Naval and Military Services of the 
country, referred to them as a gigantic 
system of out-door relief for the sons of 
the aristocracy. He would not pro- 
nounce any opinion as to the justice of 
that statement, but of this he was per- 
fectly certain—that, as it was officered 
and administered now, the Royal Irish 
Constabulary was a system of out-door 
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relief for the younger sons of the land- 
lords of the country. The Members of 
the Force were employed in carrying 
out most un-English espionage. At the 
village railway stations they awaited 
the arrival of trains, they peered into 
carriages, they examined luggage, and 
they copied the names and addresses 
found upon it, and they avowed that 
they were on the look-out for pro- 
minent local liticians and mem- 
bers of the National League. It 
was impossible for visitors to take 
a country walk or drive without being 
followed by armed constables, and 
detectives were posted opposite hotels to 
watch their proceedings. It was not at 
allan unusual thing when a visitor to 
Ireland arrived at his hotel after a drive 
to find a detective belonging to the 
Constabulary posted outside the hotel 
watching his movements. The detest- 
able diary about the late Mr. Man- 
deville’s movements threw a lurid light 
upon what was going on in the case of 
any man who happened to take a side 
opposed to the Government. A good 
deal of the police espionage was done 
under the pretence of protection. Baron 
Dowse, on the 7th of May last, 
said— 

“I see people guarded by the police every 
day where there is no necessity for it. They 
took to guarding me once, and I saw the police- 


man every day up Mountjoy Square smoking 
his pipe and reading The Freeman’s Journal.” 


The people of this country ought not to 
be called upon to pay for services of that 
kind, and he protested against the 
employment of detectives to follow the 

eople about and watch their movements. 

he demeanour of the Constabulary in 
Ireland was at times most offensive. He 
would mention again the name of the 
District Inspector to whom he had 
already alluded. On the 29th of June, 
Mr. E. K. Supple, District Inspector of 
the Royal Irish Constabulary, was sum- 
moned by Mr. James Callan, Bridge 
Street, Dundalk, before the Petty 
Sessions, held in Dundalk, for having 
used language calculated to provoke a 
breach of the peace. During the hear- 
ing of the case it was sworn by three 
respectable witnesses that Mr. Supple 
said to the plaintiff, on the 20th June, 
“I will get your neck wrung off.” 
Notwithstanding Mr. Supple’s denial of 
the charge, the judgment of the Court 
was as follows— 
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** We believe that Mr. Rapp may have used 
the language complained of, but we do not con- 
sider it was calculated to lead to a breach of 
the peace.” 


The hon. Member for East Kerry (Mr. 
Sheehan) was at this moment lying 
in prison for uttering words far less 
calculated to do so. On the 2nd of 
August, 1887, the same member of 
the Constabulary force admitted that 
he had settled a case outside the 
Court for £20, and the Inspector 
General of Constabulary severely ad- 
monished the man, and made him pro- 
mise never todo so again. It was an 
outrage upon the people of Ireland that 
the man Supple should have been con- 
tinued as District Inspector of the Con- 
stabulary of the County of Louth, and 
should have charge of the Constabulary 
on an occasion like that of the trial of 
the hon. Member for East Mayo at 
Dundalk, on the 20th of June. Conduct 
of this sort would not be tolerated in 
England for a single moment, and 
especially in a Court of Justice. He 
would quote now what took place at 
Loughrea when the hon. Member for 
North-East Cork was before the magis3 
trates, after certain observations from 
counsel about himself— 


“A man named Kielty, a head constable, 
was standing on the left-hand side of the 
Court, near the Bench, and muttered to the 
counsel for the defendant—‘ You would not say 
that out of Court.’ 

Mr. Hodder: I do not think there is any 
justification for that. 

Mr. Bodkin: I am entitled, as an advocate, 
to comment upon the character of a witness. 
His prevarication in the witness-box yesterday 
was my scandalous. 

Mr. Paul: I believe him to be a most re- 
spectable officer. 

Mr. Bodkin: Well, this most table 
officer could not give his evidence with any 
frankness yesterday, although he was swearing 
in the witness-box. It was only with great 
difficulty that we could extract straight answers 
from him. 

Mr. Harrington: I wish to draw your Wor- 
ship’s attention to the conduct of this man. He 
has come from the other side of the Court over 
here, in a most ostentatious manner, to intimi- 
date Mr. Bodkin. 

Mr. Hodder (beckoni to the head con- 
stable) : Go away from there. 

Mr. O’Brien: I heard this man distinctly 
. He will not say that outside the Court.’ 

r. Paul: Ih it, too. 

Mr. Harrin agton This is a nice man to have 
entrusted with the lives of the people of the 
town. 

Mr. Bodkin: Counsel are always justified in 
characterizing the conduct of witnesses. The 
man who ves himself in this way in the 
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Court is the man who has power to baton the 


people. 

Mr. Paul: The Head Constable had much 
provocation when he used the expression ; but 
it is very much to be regretted that he used it. 

Mr. Bodkin: Not only did he make use of 
this expression, but he comes around here to 
intimidate counsel.’’ 


He maintained that that was a state of 
things whieh could never occur in Eng- 
land. He would now quote a case that 
was heard at Kildysart Petty Sessions 
—the case of Sergeant Cotter v. Patrick 
Ryan. This was the report— 


‘* Sergeant Cotter deposed that while on duty 
at Lisseycasey on the 17th January he heard 
some ing, and turning round he saw the 
dciapineh bowe Mr. Hugh Hennessy’s window, 
walked up to the defendant, Pat Ryan, and 
dulleagel him for so doing. 

Mr. Moloney: Were there others in the street 
with the defendant ? 

Sergeant Cotter: Yes, Sir. 

Mr. Moloney : Might it not be one of those 
parties ? 

Sergeant Cotter: No, Sir; I had my eyes on 
him, and I knew it to be him by his voice; I 
may also state that parties are also going into 
the fields and hills groaning and booing at us 
as we go out on duty. 

Defendant: [ assure your worship that I am 
not guilty; I am a servant to Mr. Hennessy ; 
a Kilrush man gave me his horse to hold; the 
night was dark; the police were some distance 
off, and if I were guilty of groaning I could 
have made off ; I acknowledge that I coughed, 
but not groaned ; there were several others on 
the road, but the police nowadays are not 
satisfied to allow the people to sneeze; it is 
unknown what they will try to goad the ple 
into doing, as they are failing in nothing in 
the Courts ; and as my solicitor, Mr. Lynch, is 
absent, | ask for an adjournment. 

Head Constable Hope; We are prosecuting 
under an old Act. 

Mr. Moloney: I have received a telegram 
from Mr: Lynch. I must accede to the defend- 
ant’s application, and I very much regret 
that this bitter feeling between the police and 
people is on the increase. I would wish to im- 
press on the people that the police must dis- 
charge their duties, and that they should not 
in any way be insulted, and, as far as in me 
lies, I will not allow it. Again, I would advise 
the police to try and make friends with the 
people, and to pass things that they consis- 
tently could, which may restore the former 
harmony between the people and the police.” 


He was afraid that this advice, excellent 
though it was, had not been backed up 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland. He had never heard 
of any advice having been given by him 
to the police to pass things if they could 
consistently, to try and make things 
pleasant, and to behave in such a man- 
ner as not to provoke and irritate the 
people. It was quite impossible for 
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anyone living only in England, who did 
not go about Ireland and make himself 
acquainted with what went on, to realize 
the way in which the Irish police domi- 
nated the lives of the peasantry in Ire- 
land. Instead of being the friends and 
protectors of the peuple against real 
criminals, the police simply harassed 
and annoyed them. Now and then the 
Police Force of London, or of any other 
large town, might commit an act of in- 
discretion, but no attempt was ever made 
to pursue a persistentcourse of harassing, 
irritating, and annoying the people. In 
many instances the Irish Constabulary 
were guilty of conduct clearly illegal. 
Not only had the Act of last year created 
new offences hitherto unknown to the 
law, but it sanctioned proceedings on the 
part of the police of a still darker kind. 
An unfortunate man named M‘Nulty, a 
peasant farmer, was seated by his own 
fireside, when, without warning, he was 
dragged into the road and searched, 
and certain money taken from him, the 
whole proceeding having been, as was 
admitted by the Constabulary after- 
wards, without warrant. In another 
case the name of the hon. Member for 
East Clare (Mr. Cox) was forged. It 
was admitted that Boycotting geen 
cutions were repeatedly got up. It was 
by no means an uncommon practice for 
the Constabulary to send one of their 
own men deliberately for goods they did 
not require, and of which there was 
known to be plenty in the police bar- 
racks at the time. The only object was 
to get a refusal, and then to prosecute 
the shopkeeper. It was merely setting 
a trap for these unfortunate people in 
order to bring them under the Coercion 
Act. He maintained that that was not 
a legitimate use of the Police Force. 
Members of the Constabulary were also 
employed in defacing and tearing down 
placards, for which they had no legal 
warrant; and they had interfered with 
public meetings in a most gross and 
wanton manner. He would leave other 
hon. Members who had been present on 
such occasions to protest against the use 
thus made of the police, as many of 
them had had personal experience of it. 
He would turn to another point—and 
it was one of the main causes of the 
existing trouble in Ireland—the em- 
ployment of the police at evictions. The 
hon. and learned Member for North 
Longford (Mr. T. M. Healy) moved some 
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time ago for a ial Return in connec- 
tion with the Royal Irish Constabulary 
charges from the Votes in 1885-6, and 
he (Mr. J. E. Ellis) had continued the 
Return for 1886 and 1887. It appeared 
that in 1885 the extra pay of the Consta- 
bulary for eviction services was £10,776; 
in 1886 it was £20,297, and last year it 
was £20,223. These Returns, he sup- 
posed, did not represent the entire sum 
the taxpayers of the country had to pay 
for eviction services, but merely what 
those who prepared the Return chose to 
call extra pay. At any rate, according 
to the Return, the taxpayers were re- 
quired to pay more than £400 a-week 
for the extra services of the Consta- 
bulary at evictions. He confessed that 
he was not so much concerned with the 
precise amount paid as with the whole 
policy of these evictions. It seemed 
to him that when they were told of 
organized plunder in Ireland, the orga- 
nized plunder was on the side of those 
who used the costly Constabulary Force 
at the suit and beck of certain landlords 
in order to confiscate the toil of the 
peasants. But the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary had recently had a new func- 
tion laid upon them, for which he saw 
no charge in the Estimates. He did 
notice that there was a sum of £1,324 
entered there for persons belonging to 
the Force who were in Great Britain. He 
imagined that a great deal more would 
have to be charged in next years’ Esti- 
mate for officers of the Constabulary 
who were now in Great Britain. He 
was not surprised at the refusal of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary to disclose the names of the mem- 
bers of the Force who wre attending 
the Special Commission now sitting in 
the Royal Courts of Justice. He had no 
intention of entering into the proceed- 
ings there, although some hon. Members 
would have something very frankly to 
say upon the matter when the right hon. 
Gentleman the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury moved a Vote for the Commission 
early next year. In reply to a Question 
from him that evening the hon. and 
learned Solicitor General for Ireland 
stated that two persons, neither of whom, 
however, was connected with the Con- 
stabulary, were at present in London. 
He would not allude further to that 
fact, but he would like to call the atten- 
tion of the Committee to the proceedings 
before the Commission in reference to 
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the evidence of a man named James 
Walsh, who came up for examination 
the other day. In reply to questions 
put to him in cross-examination by Mr. 
Davitt, Walsh disclosed a curious pro- 
ceeding, which ought to be brought 
more prominently into notice. This 
youth admitted that a certain police 
constable had been to him with respect 
to his evidence before the Commission, 
and had some conversation with him, 
which probably presented a type of 
what was going on in Ireland. He 
would read what took place. 


‘* Before the police constable went to you, 
had you any communication with the police 
yourself ?— No, Sir. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Davitt. When you 
were sent for by this policeman was there any 
threat to prosecute you for dishonesty if you 
would not give evidence ?—There was. 

Was the threat used by the District Inspector 
or by O’Connor ?—By the District Inspector. 

Will you tell their Lordships what the threat 
was ?—He said he did not know what would 
happen me about that insurance company. 

f you did not give your evidence here ?—He 
did not state. He said he did not know what 
would happen me about that insurance com- 


y- 
ee you took that as threat ?—I did, Sir. 
After the District Inspector referred to the 
insurance company, what else did he say ?— 
That is all I remember about the insurance 


company. 

What did you say to the District Inspector 
when he referred to the insurance fraud P— 
I did not say anything at all. 

You volunteered to come and give evidence 
ag had used this threat against you ?— 

es. 
It was monstrous that a District In- 
» of the Royal Irish Constabulary 
should be sent about Ireland threaten- 
ing people about extraneous matters in 
order to frighten them into coming to 
London and giving evidence before the 
Commission. The evidence of the youth, 
it was true, was not worth anything, 
for he came to bless Zhe Times, and re- 
mained to curse. Even the Judges 
realized that the time of the Court was 
wasted by taking the evidence of such a 
person. He protested, in the strongest 
manner possible, against the Royal Irish 
Constabulary being employed in touting 
all over Ireland and making use of 
threats in order to get up evidence for 
The Times newspaper. It was no part 


of the duties for which they were created, 
and he was sure there were many Mem- 
bers sitting on the other side of the 
House who would frankly admit that it 
was a duty they ought not to be called 
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on to perform. He had said nothing 
about the loss of life which had been 
brought about in Ireland through the 
fault of the police. It was exactly in 
accordance with the policy of ‘‘Do not 
hesitate to shoot;” ‘Fire into the 
crowd ;” ‘* Do not hesitate to kill,”’ given 
to them from the Table of that House 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary. He charged the Government 
and their supporters with maintaining 
this costly Force at all hazards to harass, 
oppress, and molest the Irish people in 
the interests of the landlords who would 
not come to reasonable terms with their 
tenants. Knowing these things, and 
many other features in the present de- 
testable mode of governing Ireland, 
they were asked to restrain their im- 
patience. He frankly owned that he 
was unable to restrain his impatience 
at what was now going on. It was 
one of the traditions of that House 
that an hon. Member should be pre- 
pared to say inside the House what he 
had no hesitation in saying out of it. 
But that tradition was not always acted 
upon, especially in the case of one of 
the hon. Members for Cornwall, who 
talked to his constituents about the 
affair at Mitchelstown, declaring that it 
ought to be made the subject of an in- 
quiry, and yet never rose in that House 
to insist on that inquiry, but sedulously 
supported the Government in the Lobby 
when it tried to shirk such an inquiry. 
For his own part he could not refrain 
from expressing in that House his sense 
of the great wrong done to the people 
of Ireland by the behaviour of a Force 
of that character for which they were 
now asked to Vote £1,500,000. He 
begged to move the reduction of the 
Vote by £10,000. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Before I put the 
Question raised by the Amendment, I 
must point out to the Committee that it 
is a growing practice which is likely to 
lead to inconvenience, if not to in- 
decency, to challenge criticisra with re- 
ference to remarks made by the Chair- 
man outside the House, while he was 
in the Chair and it was impossible for 
him to reply to them. 

Mx. J. E. ELLIS: I would ask you, 
Mr. Courtney, how you are aware that 
I referred to yourself ? 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That a sum, not exceeding £359,288, 
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be granted for the said Service.” — 
(Mr. John Ellis.) 


Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.) said, that 
at the end of 1880, or in the spring of 
1881, Ministers sitting on the Bench 
opposite admitted that this was a ques- 
tion of great and pressing importance ; 
that the charge for the Irish Constabu- 
lary was unnecessarily large; that it 
was still wing rapidly, and that it 
was desirable that something should be 
done to lessen the scandal and reduce 
the charge. Seven years had since 
elapsed and what had theyseen. There 
had been a rapid decrease of popula- 
tion, but the cost of the Constabulary 
had continued growing at an enormous 
rate—a fact, he maintained, without 
fear of contradiction—without parallel 
throughout the whole of the civilized 
world. What was the history of this 
Force? In 1845 a Bill was introduced 
into that House by way of giving reliof 
under great pressure to those who then 
controlled the representation of the Irish 
people—the landed gentry. It was in- 
troduced for the purpose of shifting one 
half of the cost of the Irish Constabu- 
lary, which up to that time had very 
properly be borne by the ratepayers, to 
the Consolidated Fund. That proposal 
was & monstrous one; it was debated 
hotly and the Bill was protested against 
at the time by some hon. Members, 
first, because it was a corrupt bribe to 
the landed aristocracy of Ireland, and 
next, because it would tend irresistibly 
tothe creation of alarge un-Constitutional 
armed force in that country. It was 
urged that if they created a Police Force 
in Ireland, which was not on the local 
rates for support, but maintained en- 
tirely from the Votes of Parliament, it 
would be emancipated from all control 
by the ratepayers, and would become 
entirely a military force, but outside the 
scope of the Mutiny Act—a thing which 
the people of any free country would 
not tolerate for a singlemoment. That 
was an example of what happened. It 
was a bribe to the landlords of Ireland. 
They felt to their own discomfort that 
there was a constant tendency on the 
part of the cost of the police to increase 
and multiply. They felt the burden 
growing, and they came to Parliament 
to demand that the expense of the Royal 
Irish Constabulary should be borne en- 
tirely by the taxpayers of the country. 
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What had been the story of the Irish 
police since ? It would hardly be credited 
that since 1845, when half the cost of 
the Constabulary was shifted from the 
rates to the Consolidated Fund, the total 
cost of the Force was £430,000, and the 

opulation of Ireland was 8,250,000. 

he state of agrarian disturbance was 
infinitely greater then, but at present 
they spent upon the Constabulary, for 
doing the same work, no less a sum than 
£1,450,000, although the population 
was only about 4,750,000. Me re- 
peated that this wasa monstrous scandal, 
and that it was impossible to produce 
another scandal like it in any other 
country. How had it been Ai ht 
about? It had been brought about be- 
cause they had removed the wholesome 
check which used to exist in the past 
when the landlords had to pay for their 
own little game and to bear the burden 
of their action, they created a disturb- 
ance in the country. Irish landlords 
could carry out any insane a oppressive 
proceeding they pleased against the 
people, and entail those monstrous 
charges which were now borne by the 
Imperial Exchequer without a single 
shilling falling upon themselves. No 
landlord in England would act as Lord 
Clanricarde did, because, if he attempted 
to do so, he would disturb the country, 
and public opinion would make 
him suffer socially until he aban- 
doned such conduct. Probably the 
reason they had not got in England 
the same oppressive conduct was that 
no English landlord dared to do 
what the landlords were doing in Ireland 
in these days. If he did, his brother 
landlords would bring pressure to bear 
upon him. They had removed that 
wholesome check from the Irish land- 
lords with the result that £1,000,000 
had been added to the taxes as the cost 
of the Irish police, practically in order 
to enable the landlords to misbehave 
themselves. He was not aware that there 
was any other country in the world in 
which the Central Government bore the 
entire cost of the police. He was not 
sufficiently learned as to the condition of 
Europe to say whether that was so or not, 
but if it was the case, he maintained that 
it was a radical mistake, and would 
surely lead to disastrous results. Where 
the Central Government bore the cost of 
the police that Central Government 
would : naturally insist upon having the 
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control of the Force. In the United 
States of America, where local liberty 
was best understood of any country in 
the world, the policy pursued was exactly 
the reverse, and this condition of things 
prevailed —that each county in the State 
made provision for the police of its own 
district. He believed that that was one 
of the most valuable checks that could 
be placed upon any Executive Govern- 
ment. At all events it could not be said 
of Ireland that it had not enough police. 
It was pointed out in the debate upon 
the Education Vote the other day, that 
the cost of the police in Ireland was 
double as much as that for education. In 
England they voted over £3,000,000 to- 
wards primary education, and short of 
£1,000,000 towards the police, exclu- 
ding the police of the Metropolis; in 
Ireland they voted for the police nearly 
double what they voted for education. 
What was the cause that in Ireland they 
voted only £800,000 for the education of 
the people, and £1,500,000 for the police 
—or, in other words, double as much for 
police as for education—whereas in Eng- 
land they voted three times as much for 
education as for police? It was a deplo- 
rable and monstrous mistake. It might 
be said by hon. Gentlemen opposite that 
that disproportion was due to the politi- 
eal agitation of himself and his hon. 
Friends; but he asserted that it was in 
full swing before he or any of his Friends 
stood on any platform in Ireland. It 
existed in 1879, and, on the contrary, 
their agitation was the direct result of 
the detestable system of which that 
Police Force was the expression. It was 
because millions were voted for the 
police and the Force was placed at the 
disposal of evil-minded Irish landlords 
that Ireland was in an agitated state, 
and the people saw inthe National move- 
ment their only hope of redemption. He 
defied any hon. Member to point to any 
part of the world where so much was 
spent upon the police as in Ireland ; not- 
withstanding which fact they found in 
that country the poorest and most dis- 
turbed districts. Things went on ina 
vicious circle in these districts, where 
sums were levied from the unfortunate 
people for extra police. First, there 


existed great distress in a district, then 
came disturbances arising out of that 
distress, then extra police were sent 
down, their cost being thrown on the 
impoverished district; and thus the evil 
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was perpetuated. Asa means of reliev- 
ing the distress of the people, heavy and 
unnecessary burdens were thrown on 
them, and the little that they had was 
taken from them. InCountyClare, avery 
poor district, and one of the most dis- 
turbed, he found the Grand Jury pro- 
testing the other day against the levy 
upon the county this year of a sum 
of £6,000 for extra police. Notwith- 
standing the large sum which the tax- 
ayers had to pay for the support of the 
rish police, a heavy burden was imposed 
upon poor and disturbed districts locally. 
The necessity for the employment of 
extra police arose solely from the op- 
pressive evictions carried out by the 
landlords. It was important for the 
Committee to understand what was the 
occupation of the police in Ireland, and 
why it was that such an enormous num- 
ber of men was required in peaceful and 
quiet districts where ordinary crime was 
actually unknown. What was the pro- 
rtion of the police to the population ? 
he hon. Member for the Rushceliffe 
Division of Nottingham (Mr. J. E. Ellis) 
had alluded to one of the occupations of 
the Irish police—namely, that detestable 
practice of waitingat the railway stations 
and spying into the carriages as each 
train arrived. There could not be fewer 
than 300—probably 500—men engaged 
in that occupation at the stations. 


An hon. Memser: More likely 2,000 
or 3,000. 


Mr. DILLON said that two or three 
men took their stand at every railway 
station and peeped into every carriage, 
taking a note of every person they saw 
there, Putting down the force so em- 
ployed at 500, and possibly he under- 
rated it, for its maintenance at least 
£50,000 was spent. It was a monstrous 
waste of money on a system of espionage 
that was most odious and detestable to 
the Irish people, and would not be 
allowed in any other country under any 
circumstances whatever. Another occu- 
pation of the police in Ireland was the 
organization of outrages. It, indeed, 
became a question whether or not a 
Select Committee should be appointed 
in order to find out whether the Irish 
police kept agents in their pay for the 
purpose of keeping up outrages. The 
story of Cullinane, the informer, certainly 

inted in that direction. Information 
had been placed in their hands to the 
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effect that there were men similar to 
Cullinane now going through Ireland, 
whose occupation was to induce the 
young men of the country to enter into 
secret societies and then to hand them 
over to the Authorities. Another occu- 
pation of ae! spe was that of attending 
evictions. He would not go into that 
matter now, but he would simply say 
that the system of employing police had 
been carried to such an extent in Ireland 
as to become a gross abuse. If a citizen 
of London wished his house to be 
watched by the police, he understood 
that the citizen so desiring police pro- 
tection had to make a contribution to- 
wards the expenses. What was the case 
in Ireland ? If an Irish landlord had an 
empty farm on his property and chose 
to say that the state of the district was 
disturbed, constables were sent, not only 
to watch the farm, but to reside on it at 
the expense of the British taxpayer. The 
landlord got all he needed without a 
question being asked, and he paid no 
art of the expense. Take the case of 
rd Clanricarde. The action of Lord 
Olanricarde was not only condemned by 
hon. Members sitting on that side of the 
House but by hon. Members on the op- 
site side and even by the Authorities. 
fnew, what was the state of things exist- 
ing on the Clanricarde estate ? At the 
present moment there were a consider- 
able number of evicted farms, most of 
which he had visited, and he had seen 
four or five members of the Constabulary 
living on those farms and so tied down 
by the duties they had to perform there 
that it was impossible for them to do 
anything else. The last time he was 
there, there were 16 men on Lord Clan- 
ricarde’s estate engaged in watching 
those farms, and doing nothing else, at 
aprobable cost of from £1,600 to £1,700 
a-year. Now every single individual 
who paid taxes looked upon Lord Clan- 
ricarde as an unmitigated public 
nuisance, and strongly condemned the 
conduct he had pursued towards .his 
tenants. Nevertheless, the country had 
to bear the expense. Considering the 
opinion held of Lord Clanricarde by the 
xecutive, as well as by the people 
generally, he could not understand on 
what principle he was to be treated with 
this extraordinary generosity, and he 
awaited with curiosity an explanation 
from the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary. This was one of the functions 
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now discharged by a vast number of 
the police in Ireland—namely, living 
upon and watching evicted farms, and 
there could be very little doubt that 
many thousands of pounds were ex- 
pended every year in carrying out this 
objectionable system. As it was a sys- 
tem which the Executive were not 
bound to carry out at all, he thought 
that it ought to be stopped at once, and 
a great saving in the public expenditure 
effected in consequence. With the per- 
mission of the Committee he would 
examine for a moment the cost of some 
of those operations. It was a question 
which hon. Members below the Gangway 
had brought before the House over and 
over again, and he thought the time had 
arrived when Her Majesty’s Government 
should putanend tothe system of march- 
ing large bodies of the Constabulary out 
into the country in order to take part in 
evictions at an enormouscost. When Lord 
Clanricarde evicted his tenants in the 
= of Woodford it cost the country 

etween £3,000 and £4,000 to evict four 
families. A similar large cost had been 
incurred in many other cases, and he 
was informed that at the present moment 
a large miscellaneous force was advan- 
cing on a remote and extremely poor 
district of Donegal for the purpose of 
carrying out evictions in the district. 
He referred to the march of an armed 
foree upon the Holford estate in the 
County of Donegal. It was in the 
power of the Executive to stop these 
evictions that were about to take place 
in the vicinity of one of the most scan- 
dalous and disgraceful transactions in 
the whole history of police operations in 
Ireland—he soluseh to the successive 
expeditions a the tenantry on the 
Hillestate at Gweedore, which, although 
they resulted in absolutely nothing at 
all, had put the country to enormous 
cost. There were most spurious circum- 
stances connected with the expeditions 
themselves, and had led to no good re- 
sults whatever, because the tenants and 
the landlord had arranged on the terms 
originally asked by the tenants, and 
even if the landlord failed to get the 
rents he wished to exact, he was able to 
obtain compensation in a totally differ- 
ent way. Besides, it so happened that 
the landlord was the owner of a large 
hotel at Gweedore, and every year, 
sometimes twice a year, there had been 
a large encampment of British officers 
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stabulary officers and police quartered 
in the district, who lived at the hotel, so 
that the landlord was able to realize out 
of the expeditions a sum quite equal to 
the rents, and this, too, was realized by 
the landlord out of the taxpayers’ 
money. This was the story that was 
current, and he would ask the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary 
whether it was true or not that the 
military and constabulary lived at Cap- 
tain Hill’s hotel while they were being 
employed in carrying out the evictions ? 
If it was, it was one of the most mon- 
strous scandals that had ever occurred, 
that money should be voted by Parlia- 
ment for bogus expeditions which re- 
sulted in nothing beyond a waste of 
public resources, a considerable portion 
of which found its way into the pocket 
of the landlord on whose behalf the ex- 
peditions were conducted. They were 
now to have a large expedition marched 
upon the Olphert estates. He was told 
that there had been a total failure of the 
crops in the district, that the tenants 
were in a state of extreme poverty, and 
that even if they carried out the terms 
they had offered to the landlord it was 
extremely probable that they would be 
compelled to set up a claim for relief. 
Unhappily that wasa state of things 
that had occurred in Ireland over and 
over again, and it was one of the things 
which made Irishmen so bitter when 
harsh extremities were resorted to. He 
knew cases in which, after the tenants 
had been compelled to pay rent and 
sometimes costs in addition, before the 
year was out they had to be fed by 
the British public. Surely, in cases like 
that, the armed force of the country 
ought not to be employed by the Execu- 
tive in wringing the last shilling from 
an impoverished tenantry who were ab- 
solutely unable to provide themselves 
with a livelihood. He would invite hon. 
Members to go over to those remote dis- 
tricts of Ireland where the troops and 
Constabulary had been, and were being 
employed, and visit the cabins of the 
people, so that they might ascertain for 
themselves how the Irish people lived. 
He did not think if they had experience 
of that kind that they would consent to 
allow the forces of the country to be 
kept up at such an inordinate expense, 
in order that it might be employed in 
earrrying out such a vicious system— 
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a system which resulted in the 
demolition of the cottages of the 
people by the battering-rams of the 
authorities. He thought it would be 
only wise for hon. Members to satisfy 
themselves what the real facts of the 
case were before they allowed expedi- 
tions of this kind, of a semi-military 
character, to be despatched. He must 
remind the Committee that they were 
notordinary police operations, but opera- 
tions of a character which endangered 
the peace of the district, in regard to 
which the Executive Government ought 
to exercise some degree of discretion 
before arousing those wretched people 
to a state of absolute madness and de- 
spair. That was the condition of things 
where the last great police expedition 
was now actually in motion for the pur- 
of carrying out their evictions. 
The tenants on the Olphert estate had 
offered to pay a fair rent. There were 
not many arrears, and where they existed 
they were due to the state of destitution 
which had prevailed in the locality. 
The country was a very poor one, and the 
tenants were extremely impoverished, 
and it certainly appeared to him that 
it was an act of inhumanity, and of pur- 
poseless inhumanity, to allow this ex- 
pedition to proceed. He thought he 
was only doing what was fair and right 
in bringing the matter before the Com- 
mittee, inasmuch as the money they were 
now asked to vote might be used for the 
purpose of paying the expenses incurred 
in this very expedition. He proposed 
now to say a word or two upon the con- 
duct of the police generally throughout 
the country, in reference to public meet- 
ings and political demonstrations. As 
he understood, the general notion of the 
Police Force was that it should have no 
Party feeling whatever. The very 
essence of the usefulness of the Police 
Force was that the people of the country 
among whom it operated should have 
confidence in its absolute impartialit 
between all parties. How on onth 
could they expect the Police Force to be 
useful in discovering crime if they for- 
feited the confidence of a large section of 
the people? He regretted to say that 
the police had been encouraged and 
incited to assume an attitude of hostility 
to the people by the authorities them- 
selves. Even the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary fad gone out of his 
way to make strongly inflammatory 
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speeches to them in the Phoenix Park. 
This course of treatment rendered the 
police almost entirely useless for the two 
purposes for which they were supposed 
to exist. He was sorry to say that this 
feeling of hostility towards the people 
was growing, and was encouraged day 
by day—and to such a pitch had it now 
come that in considerable districts the 
police could hardly get anybody to speak 
to them at all. If the Police Force of 
the country could not get on speaking 
terms with the ‘people of the country, 
how on earth could they proceed to carry 
out their real functions, which related to 
the prevention and detection of crime ? 
At the present moment there was a great 
gulf yawning between the police and 
the people, and for all the ordinary pur- 

ses of the police the Constabulary 

orce in Ireland were almost entirely 
useless. Where they were able to suc- 
ceed in doing anything, it required 10 
men to do the work of one, and even 
then it was not done as effectually as if 
they had at their command the assist- 
ance of the people outside. To give an 
instance of what he meant, he would 
refer to an incident which occurred, 
within his personal knowledge, in the 
town of Kilrush. In the month of May 
last, on a certain evening, the Nation- 
alist Party held a meeting in the district, 
and had succeeded in holding it without 
the police being aware of what was going 
on. After the meeting was over he went 
into the town of Kilrush. No doubt the 
local sergeant was exasperated at the 
holding of the meeting there without his 
knowledge. He(Mr. Dillon) was seated 
at the priest’s house at dinner, when he 
noticed in front of it, upon a large open 
square—containing at least an acre and 
a- half of land—inthe middle of the town, 
with houses very wide apart, that some 
people had assembled to the number of 
about 100. They were principally boys 
and girls and women, with a few men, 
and they were doing what was a very 
common thing in Ireland, burning tar- 
barrels and making bonfires. ‘Chere 
was no obstruction whatever, and the 
proceedings that were taking place were 
avery common occurrence all over Ire- 
land. When he saw the light he got 
up from the dinner-table and went to 
the door. To his horror, the moment 
he got there he saw a body consisting 
of some 20 police drawn up and formed 
on the flank of the crowd. Before a 
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single word of warning, or any kind of 
notice whatever—just in the twinkling 
of an eye—he and seven or eight priests 
who were standing at the door of the 
house of the parish priest’s saw what 
was about to take place. A crowd of 
boys and girls rushed past, and then 
the police, with their rifles clubbed, 
charged upon them. Now, he main- 
tained that nothing whatever had been 
done by this innocent assemblage of 
men, women, and children to justify 
the police in coming out of their bar- 
racks at all for the purpose of opposing 
the mob. No difference had taken place, 
and all were standing in the square in 
perfect good humour, without the pos- 
sibility of a difference of opinion arising. 
The police had no business there at all. 
Fortunately the priests were courageous 
men; they rushed between the people 
and the police, and the police, without 
orders, stopped their charge, and then 
contented themselves with kicking over 
the tar-barrels and scattering the bon- 
fires all over the place. Of course the 
public objected, but no harm was done. 
** Are you mad?” said one of them toa 
police constable. ‘ No, I am not mad,” 
replied the police officer; ‘‘ but they are 
booing my name, and I cannot stand 
it.” Was conduct like that to be toler- 
ated on the part of the police? Was 
it to be laid down as a principle that if 
a handful of men, women, and children 
‘*boohed ”’ the police, without offering 
them violence, the police, who had come 
there with a determination, if possible, 
to provoke acts of violence and to insult 
the people, should charge the crowd with 
clubbed muskets simply for the new 
offence of ‘“boohing?” He thought 
that a monstrous outrage had been com- 
mitted by the police, and it was one 
which certainly made his blood boil at 
the time. He madean inquiry into the 
matter subsequently, and he found that 
the officer in charge of the police was a 
very young man. On asking who he 
was, he was told that he had been pro- 
moted over the heads of a great many 
older men, for the simple reason that he 
had married the daughter of a bailiff of 
one of the neighbouring landlords. He 
had certainly been surprised to see a 
head constable in charge of a police 
force so young and evidently inexperi- 
enced. It was only a specimen, how- 
ever, of what they had to submit to in 
Ireland. The result of the system was 
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that the relations between the police in 
Kilrush and the people of the surround- 
ing districts were as bad as bad could 
be. Before he left this particular case, 
he should like to give an instance which 
oceurred under his own eyes, to show 
how unjust the charge was that was 
levelled against the Irish Members by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary the other day in reference to 
their inciting the people to disorder. 
On one particular occasion, when he was 
going to attend a large public meeting 
at which there were from 7,000 to 8,000 
people present, as he was proceed- 
ing along the road about 200 young 
farmers from the County Clare fol- 
lowed the car in which he was 
seated, and in the middle of the road 
they met a solitary police constable 
driving a dog-cart. There was a great 
feeling of exasperation existing in the 
locality against the police. The con- 
stable was passing along the middle of 
the road, and those farmers only needed 
to have backed one of their horses to 
have thrown him into the ditch, yet 
that great body of men rode by and 
never lifted a hand to injure him; and 
yet it was charged against the Irish 
people, by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary, that they were incited 
by agitators, whenever they were in 
numbers and found a police constable 
alone, to attack him and murder him. 
There was not the least foundation for 
the charge. Whenever the police came 
in contact with the people in inferior 
numbers, and found themselves greatly 
outnumbered, the peace was perfectly 
preserved and no disturbance arose. It 
was only when the police were in great 
force that trouble took place ; and a dis- 
turbance was invariably started by the 
police themselves, who, under such cir- 
cumstances, displayed an anxiety to 
annoy and attack individuals who were 
engaged in carrying on political demon- 
strations in a public and orderly manner. 
What happened not long ago at Dun- 
dalk? He was on his way to be tried 
at the Court, and when he entered the 
town, and was waiting at the Dundalk 
Station, various Public Bodies of the dis- 
trict, including the Poor Law Guardians, 
the Harbour Commissioners of Dundalk, 
the Town Commissioners of Dundalk, 
and five or six other bodies of respect- 
able inhabitants waited upon him, and 
presented him with addresses. At 
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least such a proceeding ought to have 
been treated as a fair and legitimate 
one, but what happened? Before the 
train came into the station at all, the 

lice, who had marched up where they 

ad no business whatever, ordered a 
charge to be made, and cleared out the 
entire body of men who had collected 
there. When he arrived in the train 
great confusion prevailed; and he found 
members of the Town Council and Town 
Commissioners, and a considerable num- 
ber of the most respectable inhabitants 
of the town, scrambling over walls and 
diving under hedges, in order to escape 
an indiscriminate charge of the police 
armed with batons. ell, he drove to 
the Court House. It had always been 
his rule on such occasions to express his 
willingness and anxiety to enter into 
arrangements with the magistrates in 
charge to stop the people at any distance 
from the Court House which he might 
chose to name. He had always publicly 
stated that he did not claim the right 
of bringing a large crowd in direct 
proximity to the Court House. On such 
occasions the magistrates had generally 
said—‘‘I cannot allow thefcrowd to go 
beyond a certain point.” In every 
such case the wishes of the magis- 
trates had been complied with. On 
this occasion, however, at Dundalk 
a body of Dragoons had been brought 
down to the station to act in con- 
junction with the police, and on the 
way to the Court House those Dragoons 
rode over the people, trampling upon 
them, and dispersing them in every 
direction. He saw policemen running 
by the side of the carriage in which he 
was seated, butting at everybody within 
reach with their rifles. What was the 
result? The whole crowd of military, 

lice, and everybody else arrived at the 
Gourt House pell-mell together, so that, 
instead of drawing a cordon round the 
Court House, and preventing the crowd 
from getting there—in doing which he 
would willingly have assisted the autho- 
rities—the whole affair was so mis- 
managed that the entire crowd was 
brought there together. The result 
was that there was considerable pres- 
sure and squeezing round the Court, 
whereupon the police were ordered to 
clear the people away. In carrying out 
their orders an English lady was 
knocked down and considerably crushed. 
He thought this was an instance which 
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clearly proved the want of confidence 
that existed between the police and the 
people. These circumstances naturally 
produced a feeling of irritation ; and 
later on, in the evening, upon the same 
day, when the people had assembled in 
the street, and were listening to a speech 
made from the hotel wimdow, a small 
body of police took two prisoners into 
custody, and attempted, as at Mitchels- 
town, to draw them by main force 
through the crowd, claiming a right of 
way. That showed anything but a con- 
ciliatory spirit. The force of police was 
very small, and might easily have been 
attacked. As it was, the crowd was 
broken up, and two or three stones were 
thrown, and a number of respectable 
persons were afterwards summoned for 
taking part in an illegal assembly. 
They were brought up before a special 
magistrate, convicted, of course, and 
sentenced to a month’s imprisonment 
each. He, himself, had the pleasure of 
seeing 15 or 16 of the most respectable 
men of Dundalk walking round the pri- 
son yard in convict’s dress for no offence 
whatever, so far as he could see, than 
that they had gone to the railway sta- 
tion to meet him in order to present him 
with an address. This proceeding only 
entailed upon the police considerable 
trouble and annoyance. They found 
themselves unable to go out alone, and 
the patrols were doubled. Therefore, 
considerable expense must have resulted 
from that act of folly. Those were the 
kind of matters they so strenuously ob- 
jected to on behalf of the Irish people ; 
and it was perfectly futile to make base- 
less charges against them, and assert 
that they were the cause of all the diffi- 
culty. He asked the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chief Secretary, who made 
this charge against the Irish Members, 
to enter into questions of detail, and 
explain on what occasion they had been 
the cause of those evils. Would the 
right hon. Gentleman justify such acts 
as those he had mentioned? Would 
the right hon. Gentleman stand up and 
say that the spirit of the police in Ire- 
land was to stand perfectly neutral 
between the Nationalists and the power 
of the Executive Government? He 
maintained that the right hon. Gentle- 
man ought to do so. He contended 
that the — in the discharge of their 
duty ought to have no politics. He had 
noticed that when the Tories were in 
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Office they invariably instructed the 
police to baton and break up every 
Liberal meeting, while they extended 
their protection to Tory meetings. If 
such a thing took place in this country, 
would the people stand it? Yet it could 
not be denied that such was the spirit 
and training in which the Irish police 
had been brought up. He knew it had 
been charged against himself and his 
Friends that they had laid themselves 
out deliberately to incite the people 
against the Executive. So far as he 
was concerned that was not the fact, 
although he had always resented, and 
should continue to resent, the employ- 
ment of the Royal Irish Constabulary in 
an oppressive manner against the Irish 
people. He had always spoken, and 
always should speak, with the greatest 
respect of those policemen who ex- 
hibited a spirit of neutrality ; but those 
who acted in a contrary spirit ceased to 
be, in any sense of the word, police- 
men. They became, all over the world, 
a term of reproach. They were not 
policemen, but they were a kind of 
political gens d’armes—the same class of 
ple as those against whom, as agents 

of the Third Empire in France, the 
English people had so strongly in- 
veighed. They were political agents 
who were instructed to work with the 
litical enemies of the people of Ire- 
and, and to show the people that they 
were their enemies. This was thoroughly 
well known to everybody who had lived 
in Ireland, or who had anything to do 
with Irish legislation. It was quite a 
matter of notoriety. In proof of it, he 
would refer to an incident which occurred 
in the County of Limerick about two 
years ago. There was a large force 
employed in carrying out evictions at 
Herbertstown. It happened that an 
English gentleman, from the town of 
Oldham, was standing in the road look- 
ing on. He was charged by the police, 
and batoned so severely that he was 
rendered black and blue all over with 
bruises. But what occurred on the fol- 
lowing day? ‘The magistrate waited 
upon him, and said—‘‘I have called 
upon you to offer an apology on the 
— of my men who batoned you yester- 
ay. Their excuse is that they took you 
for an Irish Member of Parliament.” 
The gentleman in question wrote to him 
stating the circumstances, and giving 
him his name and address. It was no 
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isolated or no absurd case at all ; but it 
was entirely characteristic of the spirit 
of both men and officers in the Irish 
Constabulary, or, at any rate, of the 
spirit which the Executive endeavoured 
to put into them. He knew perfectly 
well that there were many men in Ire- 
land who wore a policeman’s jacket who 
hated the system as much as he did. 
Indeed, there were mapy hundreds of 
them. He had frequently received kindly 
offers from Irish policemen. He recol- 
lected one night while driving through 
a town in the North of Ireland that a 
man came to him and tucked the rug 
under his feet, saying, ‘‘ God bless you, 
Sir, and give you success.” Just as the 
carriage was going away, he saw from 
the gold lace on the arm of the man that 
he was incommand of the police of the 
town. Of course it was impossible for 
him to mention the locality. If it had 
been daylight, and not in the dark, that 
officer would never have spoken to him 
at all. He knew that there were hun- 
dreds of men connected with the Irish 
Constabulary who hated the system 
under which they lived, but who had 
yielded to the temptation of enormous 
pay, and which made them continue in 
a career of which their conscience did not 
approve. The spirit which the officers 
sought to imbue their men with—the 
spirit of the speeches made to them by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief Se- 
cretary—was a spirit by the practice of 
which the authorities of Dublin Castle 
held out the only way to obtain promo- 
tion. It converted the Force into politi- 
cal gens d’armes, animated by a spirit of 
partizanship, of hatred and hostility to 
the people among whom they lived 
Anyman sninated by a different feeling, 
who was suspected of entertaining 
sympathy and kindly feeling towards 
the people, was certain not to get pro- 
motion. It was only when he was 
prepared to act as an enemy of the 
people that he might expect promotion. 
He was not surprised that it was found 
necessary to back up such a detestable 
system by the payment of enormous 
salaries. In the whole history of political 
police there was not to be found out of 
Ireland a more expensive, and, in the 
truest sense, a more worthless Police 
Force in all the world. 

Mr. WADDY (Lincolnshire, Brigg) 
said, the reason why he should oppose 
the Vote in every way he possibly could, 
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in order to show his dissatisfaction with 
it, was, that it was not a question of a 
small character at all. It was not a 
question that affected the conduct of one 
or of certain men in a particular district. 
If it were simply a question of the 
conduct of this policeman or of that 
Constabulary officer, the matter would 
be of trifling importance, and could be 
remedied at once in the proper way. But 
unfortunately a state of things had 
grown up in Ireland which constituted 
a system which, to some extent, excused 
every man whose conduct they were 
compelled to condemn, because the fault 
did not rest wholly on the Force, but on 
the system, gag? them in an entirely 
false position. Now, what they had to 
remember was that the police in Ireland 
were no longer the guardians of the 
public peace, but part of a political 
organization for the purpose of main- 
taining despotic rule in Ireland. That 
was simply what it came to. They 
might put it in any way they liked, but 
sooner or later every honest and iatelli- 
gent man must come back to this—that 
it was a simple question whether they 
could establish or retain—where they 
had already established it—in some parts 
of Ireland, a despotism which was as 
terrible a despotism, and as perfect a 
tyranny, as was ever known in any 
part of the world. In order to maintain 
it they were compelled to convert those 
who were supposed to be the guardians 
of the public peace, and who ought to 
hold a perfectly fair and even balance 
between the different Parties of the 
State, into a political organization, 
using them for carrying out evictions in 
a way which was utterly indefensible 
and extravagant. He wanted to know 
by what right the police were to be 
called on to support a landlord in 
making a demand which the Head of 
the Police himself, or the Resident 
Magistrate, admitted to be an unfair 
demand? That was exactly what took 
place at Coolroe. He heard the magis- 
trate at Coolroe give evidence afterwards, 
at the trial in the little village of Ar- 
thurstown, in regard to the circumstances 
of the eviction. Before an attempt 
was made to put the evictions in force 
Canon Doyle made an offer on behalf 
of the people whose property was 
about to be attacked, and which 
offer was, in the judgment of Mr. 
Considine, the Magistrate, a fair one. 
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Mr. Considine then and there stated 
that the offer was a reasonable and fair 
one. But what happened? He thought 
he was entitled to say, as a matter of 
fair argument, that, inasmuch as the 
offer made by the tenants was a fair 
offer and was not accepted, the tenants’ 
house ought not to have been battered 
down. The proceedings that were re- 
sorted to subsequently were, in his opi- 
nion, an act of gross tyranny and oppres- 
sion. He did not care whether the act 
was legal or not. If it was legal it only 
made the matter worse. It was because 
the landlords had power to shield them- 
selves under the protection of British 
law, with all the power of the police and 
military, that those proceedings became 
bad and painful. hatever the law 
might be, when an entirely unprejudiced 
witness like Mr. Considine was of opi- 
nion that the proposition made on behalf 
of the tenants was a fair one, it was a 
monstrous thing that the police in such 
a case should be called in afterwards to 
take part in an attack upon the houses 
and property of the people. But that 
was notall. This kind of work was now 
going on everywhere, and it was carried 
out with an extraordinary amount of 
cruelty. He was not at Coolroe at the 
time of the evictions ; but when the case 
was tried, on returning from Arthurs- 
town, where the trial took place, he went 
out of the way in order to examine the 
locality. As he passed by the house of 
Mr. Byrne, the landlord at whose instance 
the evictions took place, this was what 
happened. The police at that time were 
watching Byrne in order to protect him, 
as it was said, from the indignation and 
wrath of the people of the neighbour- 
hood. Greater nonsense he believed had 
never been talked than the dangers 
which the Constabulary were supposed 
to prevent. The danger did not exist at 
all, and Mr. Byrne in this case would 
have been perfectly unharmed if he had 
been left alone. It was a settled pur- 
pose, however, of some people to make 
a tremendous parade of protecting cer- 
tain men in certain places, and the case 
of Mr. Byrne was an admirable illustra- 
tion of this. On the day of trial the little 
village of Arthurstown was crowded with 
police. He took occasion the other night 
to mention the number of police whom 
he and some of his friends actually 
counted at the time. The fact was an 
important one in regard to the circum- 
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stances he was about to mention, The 
entire number of civilians he saw was 
58, and the number of the police who 
mingled with them in order to keep them 
in order was 68; therefore it would be 
perfectly clear that Mr. Byrne would be 
quite safe when he got there. An hon. 
Member of that House who was em- 
ployed to defend the Ooolroe prisoners 
desired that Mr. Byrne should be brought 
into Court for the purpose of cross-exami- 
nation. A police officer was accordingly 
sent out in order to procure Mr. Byrne’s 
attendance. Perhaps it was as well that 
he should state that in the first instance 
it was reported that Byrne did not choose 
to go there, and would not go for any- 
body. No doubt if such a message had 
been sent in from the other side it would 
have created great indignation, and the 
man who made such a statement would 
have been brought in by force. It was . 
not till the following day that Mr. Byrne 
came to the Court; the magistrate was 
in attendance on the Bench at 10 o’clock 
in the morning, and the Court House 
was surrounded with police, but it was 
not until 2 o’clock in the afternoon 
that Mr. Byrne came. In the meantime 
the Resident Magistrate, who had 
obviously received his instructions, made 
an excuse for the non-appearance of the 
witness, because he said that the man 
was unable to attend until a force of 
police went out to protect him. Under 
any circumstances the distance was only 
a mile-and-a-half, and his attendance 
ought to have been secured in a couple 
of hours, but there was no reason what- 
ever why he should not have been there 
at 10 o’clock in the morning. As a 
matter of fact, all the parties interested 
in the case had to wait until it suited the 
convenience of this gentleman to attend. 
When he did arrive, the procession 
which escorted him was something 
touching. There were four outside 
cars crowded with police. Perhaps it 
might have been necessary to have 
preceded the car by which Mr. Byrne 
rode by a police car; but he failed to 
see why it should have been followed by 
two more cars. It was just one of those 
pieces of wretched, pitiful parade which 
had often occurred in Ireland; and, so 
far as Mr. Byrne was concerned, there 
was really no more danger to him than 
if he had been on the floor of the House 
of Commons. Mr. Byrne was to be pro- 
tected all day long, and all night long. 
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When all the police went away he must 
have trembled for his life, for all that he 
couldfind out was that he was attended 
by two constables who were supposed to 
be engaged in taking care of him. As 
he (Mr. Waddy) drove by the house 
they were certainly not doing much for 
him—one of them was standing in a 
ditch, and the other was leaning against 
a wall, while Mr. Byrne had gone away 
to attend his farming operations, with 
nobody to take care of him at all. The 
whole thing was a miserable delusion 
and a snare from beginning to end; and 
the evil of it was that the country had 
to pay for the use of the police for such 
ridiculous purposes when there was no 
necessity for their employment at all. 
The other night he had occasion to men- 
tion an occurrence which took place in 
the town of Limerick. At a meeting on 
the 27th of September, 1887, in the 
oounty of Limerick, there were some 
30,000 or 40,000 people present. ‘The 
police did not appear, and everything 
went off peaceably and quietly. After- 
warcs there was a disturbance; and, of 
course, it was said that the disturbance 
was caused by the people. He did not 
believe there was the slightest truth in 
that allegation, because he held in his 
hand a description of the conduct of the 
police given by Zhe Dublin Datly Express, 
which was the organ of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary and 
the Government, and, therefore, might 
be regarded as a witness of truth. 
The writer of an article in that paper 
—and it must be remembered that 
The Dublin Datly Express invariably 
undercoloured everything against the 
police, while it overcoloured what told 
against the people—the writer in The 
Daily Express said— 

“The disorder has abated. The police are 
charging down the streets ’’— 


why they should be engaged in charging 
down the streets when the disorder had 
abated he could not understand— 
‘*there have been hissing and groaning and 
throwing of stones ”— 

Under such circumstances, what did 
the police do? According to this wit- 
ness— 

**the ordinary passers by have been Knocked 
down.” 

That was a description 
occurrence not by hon. 


iven of this 
embers who 
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were filled with wrath at the wrongs 
of Ireland, but by an organ of Her 
Majesty’s Government— 

«A t of the body of i i 
Pete m. Pass y of police passing 


the largest hotel in Limerick— 


**a body of pelice passing Cruiser’s Hotel com- 
manded some gentlemen looking out of the 
window to shut it, and as their request was 
not complied with one constable flung his baton 
at the window and smashed the glass, while 
others threw stones through, one of those 
missiles grazing Mr. R. W. Fitzgerald’s head. 
It appeared that the attack upon the hotel 
originated in this way—some gentlemen openel 
the window in order to pull in a boy whom the 
police were abusing. The police thereupon 
attacked the window with their batons and 
stones, smashing three of them, and threaten- 
ing to enter the establishment. In consequence 
of the continued assaults of the police the lower 
part of the hotel was vacated. It would further 
appear that a number of the police went to 
Miss M‘Burnie’s establishment, from which they 
said they had been assaulted ; they rushed up- 
stairs and beat the occupants, including a young 
lady named White.” 

That was a description given of those 
occurrences by a Tory organ thoroughly 
anti-Nationalist in its views and 
opinions; yet in every street along 
which he rode, when there were between 
30,000 and 40,000 people present and 
there were no police, the people were kept 
in perfect order and good humour. On 
the occasion of which he spoke there 
was not the slightest disorder durin 
the whole dey, nor any complaint, an 
he believed that it was because no 
policemen or soldiers could be found in 
the whole city that that result was 
produced. Exactly the same kind of 
thing took place at Arthurstown, and 
without trusting tothe views of National- 
ist supporters he had given chapter 
and verse of the affair at Limerick from 
the organ of the Government itself. 
The hon. Member for East Mayo (Mr. 
Dillon) had told them what took place 
under his own eye, and in that case the 
interference of the police was just as 
unjustifiable. Nevertheless, the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary rose 
in his place and told them that this 
unfortunate state of things was solely 
the consequence of the incitement of 
agitators who paraded the country. 
Probably they would be told the same 
thing again. The statement had been 
repeated ad nauseam. It was said that 
agitators did all the mischief, and that 
they were attempting to rule the country 
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by a system of terrorism and force. 
He had instanced what occurred at 
Arthurstown, and he certainly failed to 
see how 58 civilians could have attacked 
and mobbed 68 constables. At Limerick, 
if the people had been allowed to go 
straight home, as they had a perfect 
right to do, no disturbance would have 
occurred. It was, as arule, the foolish 
and unnecessary presence of the police, 
and their unjustifiable interference with 
the people, that produced all the rows 
and disorder which took place. There 
was one point upon which he thought 
the hon. and learned Solicitor General 
for Ireland might with advantage give 
some information to the Committee. He 
did not know himself by what authority 
soldiers were told off to help the police 
at evictions. No Riot Act was read. 
It might be that there was some 
power of which he knew nothing. That 
waslikely enough ; but, so far as he knew, 
although it was right that the Sheriff 
with the whole of his posse comitatus 
had to be present at an eviction, he 
failed to see by what right, or in accord- 
ance with what law, soldiers were told 
off to the extent of 100 at a time to 
go out and assist a landlord in the evic- 
tion of his tenantry. There was another 
matter upon which he should like to 
have information. He referred to Zhe 
Times police witnesses now in London, 
and he should like to know to what 
extent those police constables were to be 
allowed to be the agents of Zhe Times? 
That was what they actually were. He 
hoped he knew his duty professionally 
a great deal too well to say anything 
whatever in the shape of a commentary 
upon the proceedings now taking place 
before the Special Commission ; but he 
was entitled to say, in reading the 
accounts which had been given by the 
police themselves, and to which he gave 
unlimited credence, that there was at 
this moment in London a body of Irish 
police by scores in the interests of Zhe 
Times. 


An hon. Memser: Of the Govern- 


ment ! 


Mr. WADDY said, he was coming to 
the Government presently. Those police 
were here in the interests of Zhe Zimes, 
although their salaries were going to be 
paid by the country; at any rate they 
said they were, and dapectel to;receive 
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their salaries. The evidence of the 
witnesses from Ireland was that they were 
interviewed on theother side of the water 
not by a solicitor or a solicitor’s clerk, 
but by a policeman, and in one instance 
they were told bya witness that if he 
did not do such and such things he 
would be proceeded against fur some- 
thing else. He maintained that this 
was a use of the Royal Irish Constabu- 
lary which was contrary to right and 
contrary to law and order. He would 
like to know how long they were to 
go on paying for this league of 7he 
Times and the Government in maintain- 
ing the action of The Times? How long 
was this to go on at the expense of the 
country? If the presence of these 
policemen was now required in Ireland, 
he could not see how they could be 
spared. On the other hand, if they 
were not required, these District In- 
spectors and others might cease to per- 
form the duties which, up to the present 
time, they had been supposed to dis- 
charge. The result of what was going 
on was that a hatred was growing up in 
Ireland, which did not exist a few years 
ago, between the Irish people and the 
Constabulary, and that he thought a 
very serious and fatal thing. The place 
was being divided, in reality, into two 
hostile camps, and he thought that 
there were many amongst the Irish Con- 
stabulary who were sick of the work 
they had to do. Yet they must not be 
unfair to these people. The Executive 
gave them orders which they were 
bound to carry out ; they got into conflict 
with the peoplein consequence, and hedid 
not wonder that in that conflict which 
had gone on they should sometimes 
lose their tempers. But, as he hadsaid, 
the result was that there was this grow- 
ing feeling existing, and he suggested 
that the Constabulary should be kept 
for their own work and purposes. He 
suggested also that the specific inci- 
dents mentioned by the hon. Member 
for East Mayo, and by those who had 
not shut their eyes to the facts, should 
be fairly answered, and that they should 
not be attempted to be got rid of by a 
flourish that it was the work of paid 
agitators. In England the people knew 
better, and he believed they were 
learning to know better day by day, 
and that by degrees light would be in- 
troduced into the mind of some hon. 
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Gentlemen on that side of the House, as 
well as into the more dense minds of 


those o rae 

Tae IEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND(Mr. A.J. Batrour) (Manchester, 
E.) said, the hon. and learned Gentleman 
appeared to share the belief of which 
he had seen traces in other hon. Gentle- 
men opposite—namely, that they could 
make his speeches for him much better 
than he could make them for himself, 
and they filled up the interstices of 
their speeches by imploring him not to 
say this, and not to employ this or that 
particular argument. For his part, he 
should endeavour to make such obser- 
vations as he had to give, unmodified 
by the excellent advice given by the 
hon. and learned Member. On the first 
speech made that evening he had little 
to say. Itwasnot a very distinguished 
speech, and one of the most remarkable 
incidents in it was an attack, in the 
worst taste he had ever heard in that 
House, upon the only Member who was 
unable to answer it. 

Taz CHAIRMAN said, he would 
appeal to the right hon. Gentleman 
not to pursue that topic. 

Mr. A- J. BALFOUR aaid, in de- 
ference to the suggestion of the Chair- 
man, which he fully appreciated, he 
should say no more upon that point. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman who 
had just sat down (Mr. Waddy) seemed 
a great deal agitated by the number of 
police now in London who were sub- 
Sano as witnesses for Zhe Times, and 

e had made special reference to an 
allegation, first made by the hon. Mem- 
ber for the Rushcliffe Division of Not- 
tingham (Mr. J. E. Ellis), with regard, 
first, to the alleged examination, on the 
part of The Times, of a witness by a 
County Inspector in Ireland, and, se- 
condly, of the Inspector not only having 
examined him, but actually of having 
intimidated him to give evidence for 
The Times. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman derived his information 
solely from a certain incident which took 
place in the Commission Court the other 
day. How far it was desirable that 
what went on before the Court of Com- 
mission should be discussed in that 
House he did not know, but he would 
just state the information that he had 

imself obtained on this matter from 
other sources. It ap to him that 
the examination of the witaess in ques- 
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tion was not, as alleged, undertaken by 
the Inspector on the part of Zhe Times, 
but that it was an examination con- 
ducted in Ireland under Section 1 of the 
Crimes Act in the course of an inquiry 
into the Plan of Campaign, which had 
been adopted on one or two estates in 
the County of Mayo, and that examina- 
tion, as conducted by the Inspector, had 
nothing to do, directly or indirectly, with 
The Times. 

Tat LORD MAYOR or DUBLIN 
(Mr. Sexton) (Belfast, W.) asked, 
whether the witness was the only per- 
son examined under Section 1 of the 
Act? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, it was 
altogether untrue that this man was 
threatened by the Inspector with the 
exposure of some fraud. 

r. HENRY H. FOWLER (Wol- 
verhampton, E.) said, he rose to Order. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland was now denying 
evidence which had been given on oath 
before the Royal Commission, and if the 
right hon. Gentleman was allowed to 
bring rebutting evidence forward in that 
House in answer to what was stated in 
the Court, he thought that other Mem- 
bers would bring forward evidence to 
contradict the right hon. Gentleman’s 
statement, and thus the House of Com- 
mons would become a Court of Appeal 
from the Royal Commission. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, he was afraid 
he could not say that the right hon. 
Gentleman was out of Order. He felt 
the inconvenience of the matter, and had 
felt it when the hon. Member for the 
Rushcliffe Division (Mr. J. E. Ellis) first 
introduced it. That hon. Member had 
referred to the evidence of a person who 
it appeared had been somewhat infamous, 
and it was at once plain that this would 
bring up statements on the other side, 
the Royal Commission having as yet 
intimated no opinion on the subject. 
It was extremely inconvenient that 
this matter should be entered into, 
although he could not say that it was 
out of Order. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, the Com- 
mittee would judge of what had fallen 
from him just now, but he would follow 
scrupulously the indication given by the 
Chairman upon this point, and not 
another word should drop from him upon 
the subject. [ Cries of “Oh, oh!”] He 
was sure that hon. Gentlemen opposite 
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did not think it was a proper case for a 
Minister of the Crown in his position to 
enter upon. He had only been led to 
refer to the matter by the observations 
of two hon. Gentlemen, one of them 
learned in the law, who had preceded 
him. He would now turn to the 
important speech which had been de- 
livered by the hon. Member for East 
Mayo (Mr. Dillon). The hon, Gentle- 
man had dealt witha great variety of 
topics. He had first brought forward 
many well-worn arguments in refer- 
ence to the cost of the Irish Police, 
and had added to these a new illus- 
tration of the old position by telling the 
Committee thatin 1845, when the popu- 
lation of Ireland was greater than at 
the present time, the police had cost far 
less ; and he asked how it was possible 
that, at a time when disorder was greater 
than now, it was possible to get on with 
a less number of police ? Phere were 
two answers to that question. In the 
first place, the Committee, in listening to 
the hon. Gentleman, would probably 
have inferred that the number of police 
required in 1845 was so far less than 
the number now required. He (Mr. A.J. 
Balfour) had not the figures for 1845 at 
hand, but he had those for 1848, and 
he found that on the Ist of January, 
1848, the number was distinctly in ex- 
cess of the number required at the pre- 
sent moment, whereas the hon. Member, 
though not saying so, seemed by his 
reference to the cost to infer that the 
number of police was now greater than 
in 1845. he hon. Gentleman might 
ask how it was if the number of men 
was not greater that the cost was so 
much greater? The cost, although it 
was not so great as the hon. Gentleman 
had mentioned, had no doubt increased, 
but it was owing to increased pensions, 
pay, and privileges given tothe police,and 
also partly to the increased duties which 
had been thrown upon them. The Com- 
mittee ought to bear in mind the condi- 
tions under which the Constabulary 
now worked as compared with those 
under which they worked before, and 
they ought to bear in mind also the 
enormous addition to the labour thrown 
upon them — duties not directly or 
indirectly connected with anything re- 
lating to the controversial aspect of the 
Irish Question, but simply connected 
with the administration of various Acts 
of Parliament which had been passed 
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from time to time by that House. He 
held in his hand a Memorandum, too 
long to read, but containing a list of 
the Acts of Parliament under which 
duties of a wholly new character were 
thrown on the police. Then he came to 
the question of the more trivial duties 
thrown upon the police. The hon. Mem- 
ber for East Mayo, and the hon. Gentle- 
man who preceded him (Mr. J. E. Ellis), 
had been very indignant at the character 
of these duties. They had complained 
of the police being employed at railway 
stations and elsewhere to watch certain 
—. The hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
er for the Rushcliffe Division had been 
moved to great wrath at the watch kept 
by the police in various parts of Ireland 
on members of the National League; 
but he would remind hon. Gentlemen 
that Ireland had been the theatre—he 
did not say now who was responsible 
for this —of organized orime carried out 
by the agents of secret societies ; and 
were the Government to be told that 
these people ought not to be watched ? 
Could such a contention be supported be- 
fore the Committee for a moment ? It ap- 
peared to him sufficient to state the con- 
tention for the Committee to say that 
it should at once be rejected. The 
second allegation of the hon. Gentleman 
was one which he regretted to hear. 
The hon. Gentleman said that the one 
duty of the police was to get up 
outrages, and he put that statement 
in the most generalized form. He 
(Mr. A. J. Balfour) could not at the 
moment help thinking what opinion 
might be formed of him by the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite who once oecu- 
ang his position, and was responsible 
or the government of Ireland, if he 
were to admit such acontention? He was 
sure that those who had held the Office 
-of Chief Secretary for Ireland would not 
get up in the House and say that one of 
the main duties of the Constabulary 
was the organization of cr'ne, in order 
to make up statistics of outage. 

Mr. DILLON said, he had never said 
that it was the main duty of the police. 
He had said they did it. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he ad- 
mitted the explanation of the hon. Gen- 
tleman, and would withdraw the word 
“main.” But this was one of the 
four charges brought against the police 
by the hon. Member; but even as to 
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tleman, he was sure the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne (Mr. John Morley), and 
other occupants of the Front Opposition 
Bench who had filled the Office of Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, would feel that it 
was an outrage on one of the most loyal 
bodies of public servants which had ever 
served any Government in any country. 
Then the hon. Gentleman went on to 
discuss the next duty of the police— 
namely, that they provided protection 
upon evicted farms and elsewhere, where 
persons were living in danger of their 
lives ; and the hon. and learned Member 
for the Brigg Division of Lincolnshire 
(Mr. Waddy) had alluded to a case 
which came under his observation, in 
which he appeared to think that the 
police had very improperly carried out 
their duties. He admitted that the hon. 
and learned Gentleman was an authority 
on law; but he did not think he was a 
judge of the precise evolutions which 
the police ought to perform in matters 
of the kind he had referred to. The 
hon. Gentleman the Member for East 
Mayo would not say that he was in- 
dulging in any exaggeration when he 
said that no man more than he had 
stirred the people of Ireland against 
those not undeserving members of the 
community who ventured, against his 
will, to exercise their undoubted right 
of citizenship in taking evicted farms 
and hiring men who desired to be 
hired. The hon. Gentleman had carried 
on the agitation knowing, and having 
in his mind the consciousness, that a 
number of foul crimes had resulted, 
and yet he complained of those persons 
being afforded police protection; he 
came down to the House and complained 
of the cost of protection which the Go- 
vernment in Ireland gave to those un- 
happy individuals. The fourth duty 
of the police, which the hon, Member, of 
all hon. Gentlemen who had spoken, had 
alluded to was the cost of protecting 
Sheriffs’ officers at evictions, and a very 
singular doctrine had been laid down 
on this subject. The hon. Member for 
East Mayo appeared to think that it 
was the business of the Government to 
inquire into the precise circumstances of 
each eviction in which protection was 
iven, and that, if they thought the 
andlord was acting improperly in evict- 
ing, protection ought to be refused. He 
thought the Committee would see that 
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this was a duty which it was impossible 
to pope ; that the doctrine was car- 
ried to an extravagant and impossible 
limit, and that no responsible Govern- 
ment could adopt it. (Mr. Ditton: 
It was done.] The doctrine of the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for East 
Mayo, he was going to say, sank into 
sanity—but into moderation, as com- 
ared with the doctrine of the hon. and 
earned Gentleman who had just sat 
down. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
had quoted a case, which came under his 
own notice, of eviction, in which an offer 
was made by a priest shortly before the 
eviction, and where the Resident Magis- 
trate on the spot expressed his opinion 
that the offer made at the last moment 
wasafairone. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman held that in that instance the 
Executive were bound to withdraw the 
protection given by the Sheriff’s officers. 
He thought the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman would see that the doctrine 
which he propounded would subvert the 
law altogether. Let the Committee re- 
collect what that House had done for the 
Irish tenant. It had given him a com- 
petent tribunal to settle his rent, and a 
tribunal which he might appeal to to stay 
eviction, and these two great privileges 
were not enjoyed by any tenants in any 
other country in the world. But this, in 
the opinion of the hon. and learned 
Member, was not enough. They must, in 
addition, leave it to the Resident Magis- 
trate on the spot to determine whether 
or not protection should be given to the 
Sheriff's officer. That was the doctrine 
laid down by the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman. He thought the Judges before 
whom the hon. and learned Gentleman 
practised would be very much amazed 
at this principle which was to govern 
the Executive. The hon. Member for 
East Mayo had made special allusion 
to what was going on on the estate of 
Mr. Olphert. He had been able to ob- 
tain an answer to the Question which the 
hon. Gentleman put to him at Question 
time, but he knew that Mr. Olphert was a 
landlord living on his property; and 
that up to a recent date he was on ex- 
cellent terms with his tenants. As far 
as he could learn this gentleman had 
been known for many years as a good 
landlord, and it appeared that the diffi- 
culties which occurred between him and 
his tenants were synchronous, or ba 
so, with the starting of ‘the lan 
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agitation. The Plan of Campaign ex- 
tended to his estate, and had become 
the cause of disagreement as well as the 
ultimate cause of evictions and loss of 
oac.e wd by the tenants. The hon. 

entleman then went on to discuss two 
or three cases in which he said that the 
police had behaved with undue violence, 
and he referred to the cases of Kilrush 
and Dundalk. He had the account of 
what had occurred at Kilrush, and it 
differed so profoundly from that ‘given 
by the hon. Member for East Mayo to 
the House that he could hardly recog- 
nize it as referring to the same subject, 
but he would point out to the hon. Gen- 
tleman that his own doctrine was rather 
anextravagant one. He said there was 
a crowd at Kilrush, that a bonfire was 
lighted in the square, that the police 
charged the people, and that the officer 
ultimately alleged that he could not 
allow the police to be ‘“‘ booed,” and, 
that, therefore, he had cleared the 
square. That account differed in all 
essential particulars from the other ac- 
count. The hon. Gentleman said that 
the police ought not to haveshown them- 
selves ; that they had no right to be in 
the square. 

Mr. DILLON: I did not say that 
they had no right to be in the square, 
but if they had been handled by a 

rudent officer they would not have 
een there. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he 
thought he had perfectly quoted the 
expression of the hon. Gentleman, but 
nevertheless he would admit his expla- 
nation. It was perfectly clear that on 
an occasion like that in question the 
police had every right to be in the 
square. The hon. Gentleman was aware 
that when a great crowd was assembled 
it was proper that there should be 
police present to preserve order. He 
was given to understand that the police 
ordered the crowd to disperse, and that 
they did disperse; and, therefore, the 
statement of the hon. Member as to the 
charge of the police appeared to have no 
foundation. 

Mx. DILLON: Is not that going too 
far ? J was nearer to the police than I 
am tothe right hon. Gentleman, when 
they rushed up with clubbed rifles to 
within two rae: * of me. 

Twz CHAIRMAN: The right hon. 
Gentleman must withdraw. 


Mr. A. J. Balfour 
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Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he would, 
of course, withdraw his remark. He 
was saying that the account he had re- 
ceived was so totally different from that 
of the hon. Gentleman, that he could 
not conceive that they related to the 
same thing. Of course he was bound, 
in the interests of truth, to give his 
statement to the Committee, and he 
ventured to say that, having given the 
Committee a version so different from 
the hon. Member’s, he could not have 
done it in much more Parliamentary 
language. Then the hon. Member re- 
ferred to the case at Dundalk, into 
which he should not go in detail; but 
there was one consideration which he 
thought should modify the judgment of 
hon. Gentlemen. In the first place, 
there were trials going on, or about to 
begin, which were exciting the most 

rofound interest at the time, and the 

ommittee would be aware that to allow 
large excited bodies of men to assemble 
in a town at a time when such trials 
were proceeding was very likely to lead 
to the intimidation of those who were ad- 
ministering justice, as initself would con- 
stitute it an unlawful assembly, and let it 
be noted that the decision did not rest 
alone with the Resident Magistrates. 
There were appeals to the County Court 
Judgeand the Court of Exchequer, and it 
was absurd to say with such an assembly 
the police had no right to interfere. 
On appeal the decisions of the Resident 
Magistrates had been upheld. He be- 
lieved he was right in saying that, and, 
therefore, it was not open to the hon. 
Member to say that there was such a 
peaceful crowd that the police had no 
right to interfere, and that their action 
was wholly gratuitous. The hon. Gen- 
tleman had attacked him for some eb- 
servations the other day with regard to 
attacks made on small bodies of the 
pe by large and excited mobs; and 

e appeared to think, in the first place, 
that he had accused him of being one 
of those who excited the mobs to make 
onslaughts on the police; and he also 
appeared to think that to bring forward 
a case in which a handful of police were 
not attacked was sufficient to refute the 
eo sane which he advanced. He (Mr. 
A.J. Balfour) had much to complain of in 
the public action of the hon. Member 
for East Mayo; the course which he 
thought it right to pursue appeared to 
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him to be open, in many cases, to the 
gravest censure in his position as a 
Member of Parliament; but he was 
glad to be able to say that he did not 
believe that he was capable of exciting 
a large crowd to attack a small body of 
police. He believed that was entirely 
foreign. to the hon. Member’s cha- 
racter—he did not believe it for a 
moment. But, notwithstanding that, it 
was a fact that small bodies of police had 
often been attacked in Ireland by crowds, 
and obliged to fly for their lives, and to 
fight their way to barracks, and that 
they had been injured seriously by 
stone-throwing on the part of the mob ; 
and he regretted to say that much of 
the feeling which manifested itself in 
this shocking way had been aroused by 
the speeches of some of those who were 
the allies of the hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. DILLON: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman give us one instance ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he thought 
if the hon. Gentleman would examine 
the occurrence at Midleton he would see 
there was plenty of justification for what 
he had stated. Of course, he could give 
further instances of the police being at- 
tacked, if the hon. Gentleman desired it. 
[Mr. Ditton: I do.] The Committee 
would recollect that two policemen were 
taking a man to barracks who was drunk 
and disorderly in the streets, and those 
two policemen were attacked by a large 
mob, driven into a house in fear of 
their lives, and were finally only rescued 
by the most determined conduct on the 
part of two other constables who were 
in the barracks. Then, on the 25th of 
September, 1887, at Fermoy, there was 
an excited crowd assembled, in conse- 
quence of something which had fallen 
from a friend of the hon. Gentleman, 
which brutally set upon and stoned 
three policemen, who had to run for 
their lives to barracks, and it was only 
after the Inspector had taken out all 
the available men at his disposal that 
the mob was dispersed. Again, on the 
14th of January, 1888, at Gweedore—a 
locality to which the hon. Gentleman 
had called attention—hundreds of men 
made an organized attack on the police; 
they placed—according to the custom 
more than once employed—the women 
in front; and the men, thus sheltered, 
poured in volleys of stones on the police, 
who had to retreat to their barracks, 
flying for their lives, and 14 of their 
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number out of 20 were more or less 
seriously injured. At Oork, again, on 
the 11th of January, 1888, where a very 
bad feeling existed between the people 
and the police—and he was sorry to say 
this was again fostered by certain friends 
of the hon. Gentleman —a patrol of eight 
men, armed only with truacheons, was 
attacked with stones and sticks. A 
crowd of about 4,000 persons came 
up the street; the policemen defended 
themselves to the best of their 
power with their batons, and eventually 
the crowd dispersed, not, however, until 
six or eight men had been struck with 
stones. Hedid not want to deal with these 
facts, but, having been challenged by 
the hon. Gentleman, he had thought it 
his duty to bring them before the Com- 
mittee, to show that he was absolutely 
accurate in his statement. Having now 
surveyed the greater part of the ground 
that had been traversed by the hon. 
Gentleman, he would point out that it 
had been alleged, over and over again, in 
the course of this discussion, that the 
relations between the people and 
the police of Ireland were getting worse. 
But all the information that he could get 
led him absolutely to disbelieve that 
statement. He believed it to be 
wholly unfounded. In almost every 
part of Ireland—in every part except 
where determined efforts were made to 
prevent the revival of good feeling—the 
relations between the people and the 
police were better than they had been 
for many years past; and he agreed 
with every word that had fallen from 
the previous speakeras tothe expediency 
of the Government doing all in their 
power to increase that good feeling. 
W hat other object could the Government 
have in view? By that good feeling 
the whole work of administration be- 
came easier; the detection of crime 
became easier; the whole work of the 
Executive became easier, and the 
responsibility of the Government was 
infinitely lightened. Of course, there 
was nothing they desired more earnestly ; 
there was nothing for which the Govern- 
ment were prepared to strive so strenu- 
ously as to restore the relations between 
the people and the police to what they 
were before hon. Members opposite took 
in hand the interests of their fellow- 
countrymen. In conclusion, he would 
remind the Committee how slight, 
after all, were the attacks made by the 
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surrounded. Considering the provoca- 
tion and irritation produced by the kind 
of treatment they had received at some 
evictions—considering that vitriol, red- 
hot pokers, and that filth of every kind 
were the weapons used against men who 
had been guilty of no crime except that 
of carrying out the duty im upon 
them by the laws of the country—the 
Committee, he believed, would think 
that it spoke volumes for the discipline 
and patience of that great Force that in 
so few instances they had allowed their 
provocations to get the better of their 
discretion and duty. And let it be re- 
membered that the police were doing 
their duty; not merely under the critical 
and hostile inspection of Members of 
that House who represented Irish con- 
stituencies, but of others Members, such 
as the hon. Member for the Rushcliffe 
Division, whose holidays were agreeably 
spent in getting up a brief in Ireland 
against the Government. Would not 
everyone who realized the character of 
the provocation to which the Royal Trish 
Constabulary had to submit come to the 
conclusion that there never was a body 
of men trusted with the guardianship 
of the law who had shown themselves 
to be more worthy of the trust reposed 
in them? He was glad to have that 
opportunity of paying—not for the first 
time—his tribute to the discipline and 
the excellence of that admirable body of 
men, to whom, in his opinion, civilization 
in Ireland owed so much. 

Mr. W. O'BRIEN (Cork Oo., N.E.) 
said, the right hon. Gentleman had 
returned to-night to the charge—the 
shocking charge—that hon. Gentlemen 
on those Benches went down deliberately 
to different parts of the country where 
there was but a handful of police, and 
deliberately incited the people to attack 
them, thereby putting their lives in 
danger. 

Tre CHAIRMAN said, that if the 
right hon. Gentleman had made any 
such statement he would have called 
him to Order. He had heard no such 
charge. 

Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland) said, that within the last few 
minutes the right hon. Gentleman had 
stated that the Colleagues and allies of 
the hon. Member for East Mayo (Mr. 
Dillon) had used language which was 


Mr. A. J. Balfour 
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ice. 
Tue CHAIRMAN said, he had 
listened with great care to what was 
said by the right hon. Gentleman, and 
he had undoubtedly referred to Members 
sitting in the House of Commons. He 
said that they had gone to various parts 
of Ireland and excited a feeling out of 
which there arose attacks on the police 
and disturbances. 

Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR said, the right 
hon. Gentleman certainly had used the 
language attributed to him. 

Mr. W. O’BRIEN said, he would deal 
very briefly with what the right hon. 
Gentleman had submitted to the House 
that evening. The first stage of the 
right hon. Gentleman’s reply was a 
reference to what he himself hed repre- 
sented as a drunken row in Midleton, 
the result of which was that the police 
bayonetted a man. A verdict of wilful 
murder was returned against the police, 
and, in the face of that, the right hon. 
Gentleman dared to repeat in that House 
that the allies and friends of the hon. 
Member for East Mayo had gone down 
and endeavoured to incite the people 
against the police. His second case was 
at Fermoy, on the 25th of December of 


last year. But the fact was that instead 


of these three policemen being attacked 
by a large crowd, while his hon. Friend 
the Member for Mid Cork (Dr. Tanner) 
was addressing a perfectly peaceable 
crowd from the window of the Royal 
Hotel, in the Square of Fermoy, without 
a moment’s warning, a large body of 
police charged in the dark, striking the 
people with their batons, and putting 
them to flight. His hon. Friend the 
Member for Mid Cork went out to re- 
monstrate with the police, and he was 
told to go to ——; his hat had been 
knocked off with a baton, and his hon. 
Friend had been able to pick up a baton 
in the street which had been broken on 
a woman’s head. His third case was 
the attack of 20 arméd policemen on a 
chance crowd in the streets of Cork. 
Anyone who knew how the police in 
Ireland were armed would be aware that 
the notion of danger to their lives in 
an affair of this kind was the purest 
fiction. These men were armed with 
weapons which were practically irre- 
sistible. He knew the brutal use that 
would be made of these weapons when 
20 armed policemen went into the midst 
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of a crowd in Ireland. It was a gross 
and unfounded statement that hon. 
Members from Ireland had ever used their 
power, or attempted to use their power, 
unfairly against the police. They could 
point to many instances in which, when the 
police had been in force, they had usedtheir 
power tocommit murder. But he defied 
the right hon. Gentleman to point toa 
single instance in which a policeman had 
lost his life in an Irish crowd except in 
his own dominion of Belfast. They had 
heard a good deal of the Mitchelstown 
meeting, and of the bloodshed which 
occurred there, because the police had 
forced their way through the crowd, 
under the miserable pretext of making 
way for a police reporter. What were the 
facts? His hon. and learned Friend the 
Member for North Longford (Mr. T. M. 
Healy) was attending a meeting a few 
months afterwards on the verysame spot; 
and on that occasion the police reporter 
applied for accommodation, and he was 
supplied with a seat under the platform. 
There was only one policeman to protect 
him in that enormous crowd, and yet he 
was not injured. That was how the Irish 
people behaved when they were trusted, 
and when they were not treated like 
Hottentots and Black men. He would 
give the Committee another instance in 
point. His experience could supply him 
with a case from Kilrush. Two months 
ago he attended a meeting in the County 
of Clare ; and such was the good feeling 
which the right hon. Gentleman ob- 
served to be growing up between the 
people and the police, and so complete 
was their communication, that although 
the arrangements for that meeting were 
made four days previously, and although 
10,000 people were aware that the meet- 
ing was coming off, not a single police- 
man attended until the proceedings were 
almost closed, three policemen came 
up on a car, just as a vote of thanks to 
the Chairman was being proposed. Those 
men could have been torn limb from 
limb without the slightest trouble, but 
not an arm was raised against them. 
That was how the people exercised their 
power. He would show how the police 
used theirs. The police, infuriated by 
their failure to surprise the meeting, got 
their innings during the*night. When 
the people were returning from the meet- 
ing, perfectly peaceably, into the town 
of Kilrush, the police rushed out upon 
them in the dark, attacked and bitoned 
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them, and 18 persons, instead of getting 
redress, were summoned to the next 
Kilkee Petty Sessions. That happened 
to be when an hon. Friend of his was 
released from prison—the people lit a 
bonfire, and exactly what his hon. Friend 
had described occurred—a large body 
of police rushed out on them. That 
was the state of things which the right 
hon. Gentleman had decided to give to 
the House, and at the same time he re- 
presented that the Irish police were the 
victims of violence—and cowardly 
violence—on the part of the Irish Mem- 
bers and on the part of the people. He 
ventured to say that there was no police 
force in the world that could show a 
smaller number of deaths by violence 
than the Royal Irish Constabulary. He 
was perfectly sure that the history of 
Ireland might be rummaged, and that 
not a single instance could be found in 
which policemen had lost their lives by 
the violence of an Irish crowd, excepting, 
always, in Belfast, which region was 
dominated by the friends of the right 
hon. Gentleman. He believed that, in- 
stead of the people being answerable 
for any collision with the police, the 
fault was all the other way, and he be- 
lieved that the police used their power 
in the most wanton and barbarous 
manner against the people who were 

erfectly at their mercy. They did not 
aums the rank-and-file of the Irish 
police; they had no bitterness against 
them. The wonder really was that they 
were not a thousand times more brutal, 
owing to the incitement and encourage- 
ment they received from Ministers in 
that House. For it was not the first 
time that the right hon. Gentleman him- 
self—and his Predecessors and Ool- 
leagues—had made speeches in that 
House which, however they were in- 
tended, were simply interpreted at the 
Irish police stations as incitements to 
violence. The whole Irish police system 
was the most horrible and repulsive in 
the world. The beginning and end of 
every young policeman’s teaching was 
that he had to regard the people—his 
own countrymen—as his enemies, and 
he had to learn that if he wanted pro- 
motion he could only get it by making 
bimself obnoxious to the people; or, 
better still, by bludgeoning or murder- 
ing them. Any young Lapras look- 
ing around him would find that all 


police officers within the last few years 
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who had signalized themselves by at- 
tacking the people bad been promoted. 
There was the case of Inspector Milling, 
who had bludgeoned two of his (Mr. 
W. O’Brien’s) hon. Friends in the streets 
of Cork, and, instead of a 
for the offence, he was now County In- 
spector. Everyone who had distinguished 
himself by shooting down men and 
women had been promoted, whereas 
everyone who did not come up to the 
official standard of swearing had been 
victimized in one way or another. The 
real wonder was that these policemen 
managed to retain any human feelin 

at all. For that Members from Irelan 

did not blame them. It was one of the 
most painful and lamentable things for 
Treland that there was such a lack of 
employment and such an utter absence 
of career, that so many fine young men 
were obliged to revert to this odious 
and unnatural calling. But, at all 
events, no one could go through Ireland 
and see the relations between the Irish 
people and the police without coming to 
the conclusion that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s charge against himself (Mr. 
W. O’Brien) and his hon. Friends was a 
most vile and unfounded one. An Irish 
village crowd was one of the most harm- 
less in the world, and the Irish Con- 
stabulary suffered less in life and limb 
than, he believed, any other Police 
Force. And, further, he believed that 
there was no Government in the world 
which had done more to arouse the 
worst passions of the police by appealing 
to them, pampering them, and en- 
couraging them to attack the people. 
The right hon. Gentleman had sneered 
at his hon. Friend the Member for the 
Rushceliffe Division of Nottingham (Mr. 
J. E. Ellis) for going over to Ireland, at 
much inconvenience and at consider 
able risk to himself, to get up proof 
against the Government. He had 
not to go far for materials. He only 
wished that many other Englishmen 
would take the pains which the hon. 
Member, the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Central Bradford (Mr. 
Shaw Lefevre), and other hon. Members 
had taken to ascertain the truth. If 
other hon. Members did that they would 
have a very different impression of the 
uses to which the Government applied 
this £1,500,000 than they had at pre- 
sent. He believed that the House did 
not half realize the horrible magnitude 
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and character of the stru 
going on in Ireland, and the work for 
which the Government were paying the 
police. The right hon. Gentleman had 
taunted them several times with bringing 
forward the same old cases from Mit- 
chelstown and Killeagh, and with having 
nothing new toadvance. But there was 
not a parish in the South or West of 
Ireland from which they could not pro- 
duce cases of just as great severity and 
cruelty as those of Mitchelstown and 
Killeagh, although they had not been 
brought into notoriety by bloodshed. It 
was the curse of Ireland that, unless 
there were murders or crimes of some 
sort, the English newspapers took but 
very little interest in what was going on. 
It was a dangerous lesson to teach the 
Irish people that unless someone was 
murdered, or something sensational hap- 
pened, the right hon. Gentleman was 
able to get up in that House and give 
rose-coloured descriptions to the rela- 
tions between the police and the people. 
It was very hard for him to speak with 
patience upon that subject. He would 
take one matter alone; the village 
tyranny which these policemen exer- 
cised in conjunction with local landlords. 
The prosecution of prominent persons in 
Ireland by the police was by no means 
the worst part of their conduct; it was 
the atrocious village tyranny that the 
local landiord and the local policeman 
were carrying on from day to day, al- 
most unnoticed and unknown—it was 
that which made the employment of the 
Trish Constabulary the fearful instrument 
of oppression thatit was,and of suchthings 
hon. Members heard next to nothing 
in that House. It was almost madden- 
ing to think that they had no means of 
bringing home these things to the minds 
of the English people. Thousands of 
men, like John Sweeney, throughout the 
country were really bearing the brunt of 
coercion night and day, , eran they 
were imprisoned for upholding the right 
of combination among the people. They 
were, from time to time, put in prison on 
one pretext or another, and he wanted 
to point out that imprisonment was the 
smallest part of the sufferings which the 
Irish police had the power to inflict 
upon them. They were absolutely at 
the merey of some local tyrant of a 
policeman. Their steps were dogged 
night and day, as were the steps of 
John Mandeville; their trade was 
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destroyed, their licences were attacked 
by the police ; they were deprived of the 
means of obtaining their livelihood, and 
their private houses were entered. He 
had received a letter the other day from 
Fermoy, from one of the leading men of 
his own constituency, the Chairman of 
the Town Commissioners, Mr. Mannix, 
who stated that a couple of Sundays ago 
Sergeant Black forced his way into his 
private drawing room without a warrant 
—burst his way in on the pretext that a 
few friends he was entertaining were 
holding a meeting of the National 
League; and when this policeman was 
remonstrated with his reply was to snap 
his fingers at Mr. Mannix, and tell him 
to go to hell, and that he might do his 
worst. He would like to hear from the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland what he thought of the 
conduct of this sergeant? But, of 
course, that was a case which did not 
interest the right hon. Gentleman. It 
did not stir his noble soul. The right 
hon. Gentleman did not even do him the 
honour of listening to him. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I am listen- 
ing. 

Mr. W. O’BRIEN: The right hon. 
Gentleman was aware that these were 
the miseries of the mere Irish, and he 
(Mr. W. O’Brien) should not be sur- 
prised if, after he had mentioned the 
name of the sergeant in that House, that 
he would be promoted for his exploit 
and that Mr. Mannix would be prose- 
cuted because he had resisted the man 
who had forced his way into his drawing 
room. That was the sort of thing that 
was going on to-day over one-half of 
Ireland. Englishmen could form no 
conception of the thousand and one petty 
crawling ways in which men like 
Sergeant Black could render the lives 
of men like Mr. Mannix and respectable 
traders miserable. He believed that 
if they could have a Royal Commission 
to inquire into the working of the Crimes 
Act—and he hoped that possibly next 
year, if they lived so long, they might 
look for it—they would be able to show 
such a system of terrorism and intimi- 
dation and Boycotting on the part of 
those who had the machinery of the law 
at their disposal, as to throw completely 
into the shade the evidence which had 
been given before another Royal Com- 
mission with regard to intimidation and 
Boycotting. Before he sat down he 
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would give one other instance to show 
the methods pursued by the police. Take 
the case of Loughrea. What had hap- 
pened there? Why, 18 of the most 
respectable people in Loughrea, in- 
cluding the Chairman of the Town Com- 
missioners—because every representa- 
tive of the people was sure to be first 
looked to—had been prosecuted with 
himself for contradicting publicly the 
statement of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary that the National 
League, in the suppressed districts, was 
a thing of the past. That statement 
was made six months ago, but he 
scarcely thought it would be repeated 
to-day. Nevertheless, 18 of them were 
convicted and sentenced to three months’ 
imprisonment, and only for the point 
raised in the Court of Exchequer, all 
these men would long ago have suffered 
their three months’ imprisonment for 
telling the English people what Mr. 
Leonard, Lord Kenmare’s agent, told 
the English people on his oath the other 
day, in a Royal Court of Justice— 
namely, that the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary was utterly astray 
as to the state of Ireland, and that the 
National League was never so powerful 
an institution as it was at the present 
moment. And actually, only a very 
short time after the conviction of these 
18 persons, the magistrate who made 
out the conviction made an affidavit in 
reference to an action for libel, and swore 
that every respectable farmer in the 
whole country side, even including those 
whose qualifications were over £100 a- 
year, had all been, and continued to be, 
members of the National League. The 
point he (Mr. W. O’Brien) wanted to 
make was this: Look at the miserable 
spite with which the police pursued 
those whose politics they did not agree 
with—or perhaps be ought not to say the 
police, as they were very humble instru- 
ments in this matter. Look at the spite 
with which every prominent man in a 
district was pursued. They broke down 
in a Court of Exchequer—the prosecu- 
tion failed. What did they do when 
they failed to get rid of these men in 
that way? They first trumped up a 
monstrous and ridiculous charge of lar- 
ceny, because these men helped a poor 
evicted widow to remove her hay off her 
farm ; but the charge was so shameful 
that they did not dare to bring it to trial. 
Instead of bringing the charge of larceny 
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they brought a charge of conspiracy in 
reference to the verysame thing. They 
moved these men away from their own 
County of Galway, and from their own 
neighbourhood of Loughrea ; they tried 
them before a packed jury in Wicklow, 
and there were a number of these men 
serving long terms of imprisonment to- 
day, and he had no doubt that by-and- 
bye, when they returned from prison, the 
local sergeant of police would meet them 
with their convictions marked upon their 
licenses, and so deprive them of their 
mode of livelihood. Then there was the 
case of Dennis Macnamara, which had 
been referred to the other evening, who 
had been prosecuted for selling United 
Ireland, a paper published under the 
very nose of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary, which was at this 
moment in the Reading Room of the 
House of Commons. He should like to 
say a word or two about another case as 
an illustration—for they could not have 
too many of them—of the sort of miser- 
able local tyranny and oppression under 
which the unfortunate people of Ire- 
land were groaning. Take the case of 
Father Kennedy, arrested on Friday 
last at Meelin. See how the police be- 
haved in reference to this gentleman, 
and what the history of the case was. 
Father Kennedy had written him (Mr. 
W. O’Brien) a letter the other day, in 
which he said— 

“1 went to Newmarket especially to give 

them an opportunity of arresting me quietly. 
I surrendered my recognizances, but I was told 
the magistrates and police would have nothing 
to do with the matter. I was suffering so much 
still from the effects of brain fever, that in 
order to avoid the misery of being dragged 
about by the police, I was inclined to go up to 
Cork and surrender myself at the gaol gate, 
but I was afraid if I did so I dowth bars my 
journey for nothing, and that the police were 
determined to give me all the annoyance they 
possibly could.” 
The result showed how correctly the rev. 
gentleman had understood the police 
arrangement as to his arrest ; for what 
had happened? Here was a telegram 
giving the facts briefly— 

‘* Father Kennedy arrested this morning at 
eight o’clock. The police would uot wait until 
the rev. gentleman dressed and opened door. 
Policemen broke through window. Servant 


was frightened by soldiers and police, would 
not open door. Police went to bedroom to 


force door, when Father Kennedy asked did 
they believe he was going to absoond, and 
submitted to arrest by extending his hand 
through door, when he was allowed to dress. 


Mr. W. O° Brien 
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House was surrounded by police. He was not 
permitted to have conversation with parish 
priest in regard to parochial matters.”’ 

The police in this case had desired to 
make the arrest in the most provocative 
and offensive manner to the feelings of 
the people possible. They insisted upon 
parading a troop of Hussars, and in sur- 
rounding the house of this priest and 
dragging him at the tail of a body of 
soldiers from town to town through the 
County of Cork, where the morning's 
work ended by the police bureting in 
upon the defenceless people, attacking 
and assaulting even the Mayor—the 
chief magistrate of the city. What 
could possibly be the object of this ?— 
what good object could be served by a 
proceeding of this kind unless it was 
part of what he (Mr. W. O’Brien) and 
his friends believed to be, and what they 
thought all these things were—namely, 
a deliberate conspiracy got up between 
the landlords and the police in order to 
victimize and strike down every man 
who took the side of the people. He 
believed these things were merely bits 
of political vengeance because the police 
were unable to suppress the National 
League, and because they had failed— 
he would repeat distinctly the charge 
made by the hon. Member for East 
Mayo (Mr. Dillon)—to find anything 
criminal in the people. These prosecu- 
tions were got up because the Govern- 
ment had failed to tempt the people 
into some crime which would give the 
police a grip upon them, and which 
would enable them to placard murders 
and = in chromo-lithographs 
against the Irish people. He would toll 
the Committee how this infernal system 
of police terrorism worked in that one 
parish—and this was a perfectly fair 
specimen of the way in which it worked 
throughout the country. Here was a 
district composed of poor, wild mountain 
land—land which was not worth a shill- 
ing an acre, apart from what the 
wretched people had done by their own 
improvements. What was the Govern- 
ment plan of campaign for the destruc- 
tion of the people? First the Plan of 
Campaign was declared suppressed —the 
only constitutional weapon which the 
people had the Government attempted 
to wrench out of their hands, in order 
that the Devil might tempt them to take 
up a blunderbuss instead. Then the 
leaders of the people were struck at— 
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every one of them. First the hon, 
Member for North Cork (Mr. Flynn) was 
sent to ger Then five of the most 
respectable shopkeepers in Kanturk 
were sent to the plank-bed for conspiracy 
—for refusing to sell goods to a landlord 
who had never dealt with them for a 
shilling’s worth of goods before, and 
who admitted that he only entered their 
shops for the purpose of getting up a 
charge against them, and for the pur- 
pose of getting people sent to prison. 
Then Father Kennedy was struck at— 
aman who would give his life for the 
people, and for whom the people would 
give theirlives. He was sent to gaol as 
acommon convict for two months, and 
for what? Solely for attending a meet- 
ing of the National League, an offence 
which was unknown to the English law, 
and which was created by this Crimes 
Act. Father Kennedy was sent to gaol, 
and batch after batch of his unfortunate 
people—44 of them in all—were prose- 
cuted for the same offence, the offence 
which no man had ever dared, since the 
days of the Stuarts, to punish an 
Englishman for. All these people were 
sent to gaol, and as soon as the people 
were deprived of their organization and 
of their Labdont, suddenly Captain Plun- 
kett swooped down by special train with 
an evicting army of policemen in the 
service of the landlord, and eight 
families were thrown out on the 
roadside. Because the tenants re- 
fused to surrender their little homes, 
which they believed to be, and which 
really were theirs as much as the Chief 
Secretary’s ancestral acres were his— 
because they refused to give up posses- 
sion without a protest,they were attacked 
in their little cabins, driven out bleed- 
ing, and packed off to gaol. God only 
knew the amount of suffering that this 
diabolical system was responsible for 
and which eviction entailed upon these 
poor, humble village communities in 
Ireland. It was not enough that they 
had a powerful landlord organization 
against them, but they must have the 
overpowering forces of the Crown, 
which the English people paid for, in 
order to do this Devil’s work in Ireland. 
Let him ask the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary what was the result 
of all this? What did they gain by 
this £1,500,000 they were spending on 
the Irish police? Take that single in- 
stance to which he had referred. Now 
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he supposed that if there was a single 
parish in Ireland that was at present 
scourged and where it might be sup- 
posed that the effect of the action was 
simply crushing, it was this one of 
Kanturk. What, however, had been 
the effect of their proceeding? Had 
they conquered the tenants’ combina- 
tion—had they suppressed the League ? 
No; nota single tenant on that estate 
had surrendered, not an evicted farm 
had been let, and not a crime had been 
committed, which was the sorest point 
with the Government. There stood 
these poor unarmed Irish peasants, en- 
during this sort of thing for two years. 
There they stood, patient and uncon- 
querable still, and all the powers of 
landlordism and of Dublin Castle put 
together had failed to prevail against 
them. Had the Government even sup- 
ee the League? Why, the police 

ad actually given up the pretence of 
attempting to suppress the League. 
In this parish of which he had spoken, 
the week Father Kennedy came out of 
prison last time, a meeting of the local 
branch of the League, which, according 
to the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary, was ‘‘a thing of the past” 
six months ago, was so largely attended 
that the floor of the loft in which it was 
held gave way, and Father Kennedy 
and 250 of these ‘‘ things of the past” 
were precipitated into the store below. 
That was the result, and the Govern- 
ment had to begin all this miserable 
round again. Father Kennedy went to 
gaol for three months, and 15 of his 
parishioners were going with him one 
of these days, several of them for six 
months’ hard labour and cruel and bar- 
barous and inhuman punishment, simply 
for attending a meeting of the National 
League. That was all they had gained 
by their policy, and the whole thing 
would have ts begin again da capo. 
That was all the Government got for 
the £1,500,000 which they wrung from 
the British taxpayer, who did not know 
the use to which the money was put, 
and who certainly would not want to 
spend it in this way. This was a per- 
fectly fair specimen of the state of things 
on every estate in Ireland on which 
the right hon. Gentleman tried to put a 
stop to the Plan of wp It was 
the most miserable and humiliating 
record that any coercion Government 
had ever had to show. Former Go- 
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vernments, when they had used the 
police in an energetic manner, had had 
vast conspiracies and fearful crimes to 
deal with. Where were the crimes 
however, where were the conspiracies 
now? All the Government had to do 
was to put down an open combination 
of unarmed Irish peasants on less than 
100 estates out of 10,000 in the whole 
country, and they could not doit. After 
all these years, and with all their de- 
spotic powers, they had absolutely and 
ignominiously failed to do it. Mr. 
Tosser had the excuse that he had to 
deal with whole counties, and, indeed, 
with whole provinces, in a state of open 
and universal revolt against rent, and 
that at a time when the country was 
honeycombed with terrible murder con- 
spiracies. How was it now? Why, 
there was not a county in the whole of 
Ireland more than the campaign estates 
to be dealt with. There could not be 
the slightest pretence, even in the 
Royal Courts of Justice, for declaring 
that any secret machinery for murder or 
outrage was now in existence, and yet, 
_— after year, all the forces of Eng- 
and were direeted against these few 
groups of unarmed, helpless Irish pea- 
sants, and directed in vain. This was 
the curse of the thing, that because this 
immense combination of the peasantry 
was a peaceful and bloodless one, prac- 
tically speaking it attracted very little 
attention. He regretted to say that not 
one-tenth of the terrible character of 
this struggle was realized in England. 
The Irish people were so patient and so 
determined, they had so much con- 
fidence in their own organization and 
much confidence in the sense of justice 
and in the sympathy of the English 
people—they were so confident of help 
coming to them—that they left all the 
bitterness of the outrage on the side of 
the police, and on the side of law and 
order. But he could tell the Committee 
that this was a desperately serious and 
terrible matter. He and his friends 
were preaching patience and peace; 
they were determined to preach it to 
the end, because they had a lasting and 
an abiding faith in the policy of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone) and 
in the sense of justice of the English 
people. But he could assure the Govern- 
ment—and his friends would bear him 
out in this—that the task of preaching 
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patience to their people was sometimes 
a hard task. Things occurred some- 
times that were really too much for 
human nature to bear, and if the 
struggle was to go on in this way—if 
the police were to be used for these 
infernal purposes year after year, and 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary was to be cheered by his 
friends behind him on every jaunty com- 
ment he made upon the misery and op- 
pression of millions of his fellow men— 
if that sort of system was to goon year 
after year, it would be hard to make the 
Irish Nationalist Members answerable 
for the consequences in the future. 
They were sowing the storm, and it 
would be a very lucky thing for them, 
and a still more lucky thing for the 
Irish people, if they did not reap the 
whirlwind—if they did not reap a crop 
which such husbandry usually produced 
to itself. He would not detain the Com- 
mittee any longer, but he should like 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary to tell them, in plain English, 
what he had gained, or what England 
had gained, by the expenditure of this 
enormous sum for the crushing of the 
poor peasantry of Meelin. Let the right 
hon. Gentleman answer that if he could. 

Mr. ROWNTREE (Scarborough) 
said, that hon. Members had been twitted 
with spending their holidays in going 
about Ireland and making political 
speeches. But not long ago they had 
been twitted with just the opposite 
course—namely, of keeping away from 
Ireland. If English politicians did keep 
away from Ireland under present cir- 
cumstances, no doubt it would be better 
for the right hon. Gentleman’s system 
of governing the country. Certainly, if 
the right hor. Gentleman would spend, 
he would not say his holidays, but a 
portion of the time he gave to his offi- 
cial duties, in obtaining information 
first-hand for himself as to the condition 
of the country over which he ruled, his 
policy would, without question, be a 
very different one when presented to 
the House, and he (Mr. Rowntree) was 
persuaded that hon. Members on all 
sides would listen to it with much greater 
respect. One of the things which he 
would hear, and which would probably 
make some impression upon him, would 
be this—that even in the midst of these 
proceedings feelings were aroused 
against the policy of the Government, 
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and when the action of the police had 
been of the most cruel description, the 
people were in the habit of saying to 
their English visitors—‘‘ We are sure 
that if the English people knew of these 
things, there would soon be an end of 
them, and we believe that if the Chief 
Secretary himself could come here and 
find out the exact circumstances he 
would not say the things of us he does, 
or do the things he is now doing.’”’ If 
there were any hope of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary doing 
this, he (Mr. Rowntree) would make an 
earnest appeal to him, but it was useless 
to do any such thing. If the right hon. 
Gentleman would only give attention to 
the facts placed before him in these 
debates, and weigh them carefully, he 
would see that something more was re- 
quired as an answer to the charges made 
against the Government than he was in 
the habit of giving. What were the 
facts as to the action of the police, and 
the statements of the right hon. Gentle- 
man with regard to that action? Why, 
on many occasions they found that the 
official statements made to the House 
in the name of the Government had been 
contradicted by the sworn evidence of 
the officials under the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. He would not go into specific 
cases, but would merely remind the 
Committee of the cases of Youghal, 
Mitchelstown, and Ennis. In every one 
of these cases the statements officially 
made had been contradicted on sworn 
evidence. The Government declared 
that these cases against the Irish Con- 
stabulary were very few. Well, let the 
Government give hon. Members time, 
and they would be able to go on night 
after night bringing charges against 
the police which they had inquired into 
themselves. Last June he (Mr. Rown- 
tree) himself had ventured to ask a 
Question of the right hon. Gentleman 
as to the conduct of the police in the 
streets of Dundalk, and he was met by 
a repudiation of the suggestion, which 
he could only make in the form of a 
Question. The right hon. Gentleman 
had said that the police did not attack 
the people, but that, by order of the 
Resident Magistrates, they endeavoured 
to clear the streets, which were quite 
blocked, in order to prevent further dis- 
turbance. Well, he (Mr. Rowntree) had 
been looking out of the window of the 
hotel directly upon the scene, and he 
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could say that the main road was cleared 
by the Cavalry, and that a vehicle of 
any description could have gone up and 
down without difficulty. The police 
then came charging along the pathway 
on the other side of the road. The path- 
way was not blocked, but there were a 
number of persons standing upon it 
who had left the road, and the police, 
without being attacked, raised their 
rifles by the muzzle and deliberately 
struck at the people, who were only 
anxious to get out of the way. He was 
referring to what took place in Dundalk 
after tho trial of the hon. Member for 
East Mayo. A more cruel and brutal 
thing than for men to be struck down in 
the street for no possible offence, when 
the roadway was comparatively clear, he 
had never seen in his life before, and he 
hoped never to see again. No doubt 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief Se- 
cretary denied these occurrences; but 
the Committee would not be content 
with denials from him founded on the 
mere ipse dizit of the police who were 
incriminated. They were told that these 
occurrences were owing to the efforts of 
the agitators, and he desired to say this 
one word upon that point, because he 
thought, after the suggestions which 
had been made, it was only right that 
they should have some statement on the 
other side. After all, he took it that 
hon. Members of the Committee desired 
to be satisfied, on whichever side of the 
House they sat, and would not be con- 
tent with a mere throwing out of a 
charge on the one side and throwing it 
back again on the other. He contended 
that they had a right to expect cordiality 
towards the whole body of the people 
by the Government. Ho would ask any 
hon. Member who had any knowledge 
of occurrences which had taken place in 
Ireland recently to say whether justice 
had been done to the people. On occa- 
sion after occasion the peace of a village 
or of a town had really been maintained, 
not by the Constabulary, but by hon. 
Members below the Gangway and the 
priests of the Catholic Church. When 
the feelings of the people were worked 
up to fever heat, they would see, as he 
had seen, old men go down on their 
knees and call forth curses from Heaven 
on those whom they believed were 
inflicting the most cruel wrong on the 
people of the country. When they saw 
an officer of the Constabulary kick aside 
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a laurel leaf covering the spot on which 
one of his countrymen fell, when there 
were people around whom they heard 
declare ready to die for the man who 
had lost his life, it must be confessed 
that there was a state of tension existing 
which it was painful to witness. Then 
it was that hon. Members who visited 
Ireland saw that it was not the Con- 
stabulary, and least of all the Con- 
stabulary officers, who were keeping 
the peace, but hon. Members below the 
Gangway, who, by dint of great exertion, 
were able to restrain the people and in- 
duce them to go to their homes in quiet, 
yet they never had the suggestion from 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary that such a thing happened. 
The right hon. Gentleman should go a 
little more into Ireland to govern, 
when he would find that the treat- 
ment continually meted out to the 
people, even in the course of justice, 
was such as we should be shocked 
to see in this country or in Scotland. 
People were treated as an inferior race, 
and were made to feel themselves an 
inferior race. They welcomed the arrival 
of an English visitor—no matter what 


his politics—because they believed it! 


would in some manner assuage the 
severity of their treatment. A friend of 
his had written to him a description of a 
trial which had occurred in Galway not 
long ago, and he said that whilst the 
trial was going on, one-of the witnesses 
who had been sent for to give evidence 
was passing by some policemen, when 
three of them seized him and jammed 
him against the wall, throttling him in a 
brutal manner. Luckily, Mr. Becket 
saw what happened, and the police had 
to let their victim go. The police ought 
to have been severely punished for their 
action; and his friend considered it a 
shocking thing that such an incident 
should occur in aCourt of Justice. Occur- 
rences of this kind would not be believed 
by English people unless they saw them 
with their own eyes. He (Mr. Rown- 
tree) confessed himself guilty of that 
which the right hon. Gentleman re- 
garded as a great sin—namely, of having 
spent a part of his vacation in Ireland 
—but he might say that magistrates, 
witb, perhaps, a few exceptions, holding 
opinions entirely different from his own, 
had said this—that these visits, and the 
policy of English Liberals, though these 
gentlemen did not agree with it, was 
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producing a beneficial effect on the 
people of Ireland which had never been 
expected. He appealed to the Govern- 
ment to look further into the condition 
of the district on the north-west coast 
of Donegal. He was sure they would 
hear mor® about this district during the 
coming winter. Instead of relying _ 
the declarations of the Constabulary 
there, there was something which re- 
quired far deeper looking into if a very 
painful state of things was to be averted. 
A gentleman who was not at all allied 
with the National Party had spoken to 
him in the strongest possible manner of 
the harm the police were doing amorgst 
these people. He had said that he had 
never seen such an estrangement be- 
tween the police and the people before. 
There was no contact between the two. 
The people were going on living their 
lives, refusing to recognize and to hold 
intercourse with the police, looking upon 
them, not as protectors, but as persecu- 
tors; and yet there was no rioting or 
disorder. The effect of this was that 
the people were their own police and pro- 
tectors, and would as soon think of apply- 
ing to the French Nation for a remedy 
as of going to the police, in the event of 
their having lost something or having a 
complaint to make. There was really a 
comical aspect to this question, fur the 
police evidently thought it a very — 
thing for Englishmen to go over an 
spend any time in Ireland; and in this 
matter he would venture to make a sug- 
gestion to the Government. It was a 
serious thing to find such a fine body of 
men as the Irish Constabulary devoting 
their time to standing in the police 
station, staring like sheep at every new 
arrival, and then following visitors about 
like poodles. The thing was in the 
highest degree ludicrous and silly. On 
one occasion he had asked one of 
these men, who was exceptionally zealous 
in dogging his footsteps, why he was 
tracking him, and the only answer he 
got was—‘‘ Well, we understand, but we 
are not wished to give replies.” That 
was the most foolish part of the whole 
business. Although English visitors 
were not charged with associating them- 
selves with secret societies whose motive 
was assassination—and that was some- 
thing in a country where coroners’ juries 
had to reconcile themselves to the 
ogee of such people—it still would 
e@ @ saving of time, aud a great con- 
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venience to Englishmen, if the passport 
system were put in force. He was sure 
that this system would be to the con- 
venience of English visitors and greatly 
lighten the labours of the police. When 
a visitor went to a village or a town it 
would be an easy thing for him to go to 
some police office, once and for all, and 
explain who he was, and where he came 
from, and get his passport viséd. At 
present he considered it a disgrace to 
this old country of England that an 
Englishmar. could not go across to 
Ireland — although he had not the 
slightest intention of addressing meet- 
ings there—and could not take his wife 
to a place of worship, and could not 
call with her upon a friend, without 
being tracked and followed by armed 
men. If that were the way it was pro- 
posed that the union between Ireland 
and this country was to be cemented, it 
was the most remarkably silly sugges- 
tion ever made to any intelligent mind, 
and he earnestly appealed to the Com- 
mittee to look into the results of this 
policy rather closely. In this country 
people were getting to understand this 
question better than they did before. 
The more they agreed in the matter the 
more it would be seen that the rule of 
the rifle and the baton over people, who 
were as anxious as any Englishman to 
live peaceably and quietly in their own 
land, was at once a great injury and in- 
justice to them, and a shame and dis- 
grace to ourselves. 

Mr. LANE (Cork Co., E.) said, that 
the main argument the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland used in his defence of the 
Irish Constabulary was that the Repre- 
sentatives of Ireland were only able to 
adduce a very few instances of brutality 
on the part of the police during the last 
12 months. 


Notice taken that 40 Members were 
not present, Committee counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


Mr. LANE said, he could assure the 
Committee it was not for want of suffi- 
cient material that numberless instances 
of police misconduct had not been brought 
forward to-night. It was because the 
hon. Gentleman who had preceded 
him thought it better to lay stress on 
certain circumstances, and also because 
they knew that at the present period of 
the Session it was absolutely necessary 
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Supply, that many of them had decided 
not to refer to matters in connection with 
the management of the Irish police of 
very great importance to their own con- 
stituents. In what they had done they 
had been prompted by a desire that 
specific cases of the. first magnitude 
should be dealt with in the short time 
that remined at their disposal. He 
himself, if he were merely to confine 
his remarks to his own Division, and 
to the City of Cork where he lived, 
could bring forward scores of cases of 
misconduct on the part of police officers, 
any one of which cases, had it oc- 
curred in London or any town in Eng- 
land, would have had a more disastrous 
effect upon the Ministry than the case 
of Miss Cass a short time ago. He did 
not intend, however, to weary the Com- 
mittee with a number of these cases. 
Indeed, he rose for the specific pur- 
pose of calling attention to one particu- 
lar case. It was thoroughly charac- 
teristic of the Chief Secretary to antici- 
pate this case— which he knew was about 
to be brought up and dealt with seriously 
—by a statement which was not at all 
substantiated by the facts, and which 
was inaccurate in every detail; and 
that then he should run away be- 
fore a reply was made. The particu- 
lar case he desired to bring to the 
notice of the Committee was that of the 
brutal and bloodthirsty murder which 
was committed in Midleton within the 
last few weeks. It was impossible for 
any man to justify the action of the police 
in that case unless he was prepared to 
justify wilful murder. The Chief Se- 
cretary, upon more occasions than one 
during the past week, had sought to pre- 
judge the discussion upon this case, for 
he had endeavoured to lay down the 
doctrine that the murder which was 
committed by his emissaries in Midleton 
was the result of speeches made and of 
an agitation got up by some of his (Mr. 
Lane’s) hon. Friends. The right hon. 
Gentleman went out of his way last 
week, and again to-night, to give the 
Committee and the public to understand 
that this horrible murder would never 
have occurred if it had not been for the 
visit of some Irish Members to Midleton 
some time previously. The Committee, 
of course, would infer from the right 
hon. Gentleman’s statement that the 
occasion upon which the murder took 
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tical excitement, or some occasion when 
there was an unusual commotion in the 
town of Midleton, and that the police 
were only acting in accordance with their 
strict duties when this lamentable oc- 
currence took place. He had made in- 
quiries personally, and he desired to 
state to the Committee the result of his 
investigations. The facts were simply 
these: Upon the night of the Ist of 
November two policemen were walking 
along the streets of Midleton. The 
streets were in their ordinary state, very 
few people being about. In the swagger- 
ing manner which the Irish police have 
adopted since the present Chief Secretary 
came into Office, the two policemen came 
up to two men who were standing quietly 
upon the footpath and told them to 
**move out of that.”” The men moved 
aside, but that was not sufficient, for the 
policemen told the men to ‘‘ go home 
out of that.”” One of the young men, who 
was named Mansfield, did not see any 
reason why he should go off the high- 
way in his own town at the bidding of 
a policeman. He felt that he had a 
perfect right to be there, and he refused 
to go away. He was surrounded by his 
friends, every one of whom was able to 
testify to his sober condition at the time. 
The two policemen rushed at him, seized 
him by the throat and dragged him 
through the principal street in Midleton 
in the most brutal and barbarous 
manner. Of course conduct like that in 
a small country town naturally excited 
considerable curiosity, and a good deal 
of people followed the policemen. 
Amongst the crowd was the father of the 
young man, and he went over to the 
policemen and told them that they need 
not treat his son like that, for they knew 
who he was and could summon him if 
they had any charge to prefer against 
him. Some of Mansfield’s friends re- 
monstrated with the police for arresting 
him, and also for the shocking manner 
in which they treated him in dragging 
him through thetown. The young man 
very properly resisted being dragged 
through the streets like a culprit and a 
criminal when he had done nothing 
whatever. The policemen, when they 
saw the crowd following them, dragged 
Mansfield into a hall and remained there 
for some time. ‘The father went in and 
tried to get them to release his son. A 
struggle took place in the hall between 
the policemen and the father and son. 
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The crowd outside got excited over thie, 
and he (Mr. Lane) regretted to say that 
three stones were thrown through the fan- 
lightover the door. No more than three 
stones were so thrown—the police did 
not say so. The crowd increased and 
became very excited when they saw the 
police maltreating the two men inside 
the hall. But he maintained that it 
could not have been a very bad crowd 
when the policemen were allowed to ill- 
treat two respectable inhabitants of the 
town, and when one policeman who 
stood at the door with a stick in his 
hand was able to keep it back. Another 
instance of the desperately riotous con- 
dition of the crowd was that the head 
constable and another constable marched 
up from the barracks through it, and 
walked without any molestation into the 
hall where the two policemen and their 
prisoners were. When the head constable 
went in and saw the state of the young 
man who had been dragged through the 
town on a charge of drunkenness, he 
ordered the constables to release the 
man. That was the origin of this un- 
fortunate and lamentable occurrence at 
Midleton which the Chief Secretary 
wanted to make out was produced by 
speeches made and excitement given 
by hon. Colleagues of his (Mr. Lane) 
to the people to make attacks upon 
the onl number of policemen who 
were stationed in the town. He was 
glad to say that in so far as the number 
of the police established in Midleton up 
to that time was small, the Chief Secre- 
tary was absolutely correct, but that 
was the only part of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s speech to-night in reference to 
the Midleton incident which was correct. 
The town had the name of being one of 
the quietest in the South of Ireland; 
indeed, if its records were searched it 
would be found that there was no such 
thing as violence in that town before. 
He was especially glad that, notwith- 
standing all the provocation the people 
had since received, and notwithstanding 
the most exasperating display of a 
numerous and hostile police force that 
had been paraded up and down the 
town for the last four weeks, there had 
not been a disturbance of any kind since 
the occurrence of the Ist of November. 
Information was sent to Mr. District 
Inspector Creagh, who had charge of 
the police in Midleton, that a disturbance 
was going on in the town, and so tumul- 
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tuous was the mob that Mr.Creagh walked 
down, without any weapon with which to 
protect himself, to the place where the 
crowd had been some time previously. 
Some time before this one of the clergy- 
men of Midleton had come upon the 
scene and persuaded the people to go 
away from the house in which the police 
were, but the first thing Mr. District 
Inspector Creagh did when he came on 
the scene was to order the police to fix 
their bayonets and to charge the crowd. 
The clergyman told Mr. Creagh that 
there was no necessity for work of that 
kind, that there was no riot, that the 
police were in no danger, that there was 
no danger of the peace being broken, 
and that it was monstrous for the police 
to charge the crowd, which consisted 
mainly of women and children who 
were doing nothing whatsoever. Per- 
haps it would be better and more satis- 
factory to the Committee if, in relation 
to this point, he quoted the evidence 
given by the police themselves at the 
investigation which took place after- 
wards. Constable M‘Veagh said— 

**T won’t swear that tumult was going on 
outside the door until Mr. Creagh came up.”’ 


Then the constable was asked— 

**Do you know that the crowd had been sent 
away by Father Kennedy before Mr. Creagh 
came ?—I don’t know.” 

‘Were you very much afraid?” 
asked the Oounsel. ‘‘Indeed I was 
not,” was the reply. Then he said— 


‘* Mr. Creagh directed us to charge the crowd 
with sword in hand, and we didso. Mr. Creagh 
went with us. Werushed at the poople with 
our bayonets in hand, and the people fled before 
us.” 


He was asked ‘‘ Were you not content 
with that ?”’ and he replied — 

“No; there were people down in Charles 
Street. They were runnig away and we ran 
after them.” 

** Were not the people running away, 
and why did you follow them?” asked 
the Counsel for the next of kin, and 
M‘Veagh replied— 

“Tt was my duty. 
orders.” 

The constable then volunteered the 
statement— 

“ We cleared the people out of all the public 


houses. I thought it was a most legitimate 
thing todo. The people were doing nothing 


I was acting under 


there, only standing at the counter taking 
drink.” 
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That statement gave a — fair idea of 
what was going on at the time the 
charge commenced. Many respectable 
citizens came forward to corroborate 
M‘Veagh’s evidence. The clergyman, 
who was on the spot at the time, came 
on the table and swore that the crowd 
had, to a very large extent, dispersed 
long before Mr. Creagh came upon the 
scene, and that at the time the Inspector 
arrived there was nothing going on 
which would justify the charge made on 
the people, which resulted in the death 
of the young man Ahern. Let him 
refer for one moment to Ahern’s partici- 
pation in the doings of that evening. 
Ahern was in a house a long distance 
from where the police had been besieged, 
as it were, or locked up for a while, in 
the hall. When the charge took place, 
and he heard the people running away, 
he came out upon the street to look at 
what was going on. He leant against 
the railings of the street. So innocent 
was he of what was going on, and of the 
danger in which he stood, that he never 
stirred from the railings, and it was 
while standing there that he was stabbed 
by an infuriated policeman. Not only 
were the police not satisfied with stab- 
bing him, but they pushed him out into 
the middle of the street, knocked him 
down, and, according to the testimony 
of one of the bystanders, who had no 
object whatever in stating what was 
untrue, they kieked, when on the ground, 
the man who was bleeding to death 
before their eyes. A more unwarrant- 
able or unjustifiable attack was never 
made upon an unarmed and harmless 
crowd of people than the attack made 
by the police on the orders of Inspector 
Creagh. It was not the first time that 
Mr. Inspector Creagh had shown his 
powers of gallantry in attacking un- 
armed crowds, and particularly crowds 
flying away from him or with their 
backs turned to him. He (Mr. Lane) 
remembered an occasion in the City of 
Cork last February, when one of the 
Representatives of. the people was 
liberated from prison. On that occasion 
the ban js of the City, and the citizens 
themselves to the number of thousands, 
had assembled to show their respect for 
the Member of Parliament and their 
resentment of his unjust imprisonment. 
They escorted the Member to his home, 
and having done that, the vast crowd 
broke up peaceably. The bands, with 
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their contingents, went off to their rooms 
in different directions, and there would 
have been peace and quietness in the 
whole city in the course of half an hour 
if it had not been for the action of In- 
spector Oreagh and the men in his 
charge. Inspector Creagh and his police 
went into ambush in a shady corner of 
Great George Street. So little truth 
was there in the statement that the 
people attacked Inspector Creagh and 
stoned his men that the presence of the 
constables in the dark and shady corner 
was utterly unknown to the people until 
they turned into the street leading 
directly to their band-room. There 
was not the slightest disorder; the 
bands were playing and the people were 
following. hen, however, they had 
gone about 300 yards past the place 
where Inspector Creagh and his baton- 
men were posted, the police rushed upon 
them in the most uncalled for and un- 
provoked manner. They batoned the 
people right and left, and made a special 
attack upon the men who at the time 
were playing the musical instruments. 
They smashed the instruments, doing 
damage to the amount of from £150 to 
£200, and then retreated, without the 
slightest attempt to justify the attack. 
This was one of the antecedents of 
Mr. Creagh, whose action was the 
eause of Ahern losing his life at 
Midleton. Far from its being the 
intention of Members of Parliament 
or the people of Midleton to provoke 
ill-feeling and bad blood and disorder 
in Midleton, he had proof positive that 
it was the police, acting under the orders 
of Inspector Creagh, who were respon- 
sible for what occurred. Two days 
before the unfortunate death of Ahern 
an event took place in the Court House 
of Midleton which led to the greatest 
exasperation. Seven lads were sum- 
moned before Mr. Redmond, the magis- 
trate, for singing and whistling on the 
wall near the Court House. The Court 
House was outside the town, and there- 
fore it could not be alleged that singing 
or whistling on the wall was annoying 
to anyone. But the head constable 
summoned the boys; and in bringing 
them before the magistrate he stated 
that the defendants were guilty of 
riotous and disorderly conduct on the 
19th of October. Mr. Redmond, who 
wes one of the two magistrates who dis- 
tinguished themselves in the Killeagh 
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case, said—‘‘ Are you going to ~ ay any 


evidence in this case?” e head 
constable said he was not; and then 
Mr. Redmond, with that same legal 
acumen he displayed in discovering in 
the evidence put before him in the Kil- 
leagh case a different crime from that 
the accused were arraigned for, dis- 
covered that the boys were guilty of 
riotous and disorderly conduct, although 
no evidence at all had been brought be- 
fore him. The learned gentleman said 
—‘‘It is clear to me that they are 
guilty of riotous and disorderly con- 
duct.”” The head constable, however, 
said— 

“T have no desire that these boys should be 
unished ; but I think it is my duty to bring 
orward the case.” 

It was then that Inspector Creagh came 
upon the scene, remarking—‘ It may 
be the beginning of a worse state of 
things.” That remark alone showed 
that Mr. Creagh and his henchmen had 
evidently made up their minds to goad 
the people into the commission of some 
crime or outrage, so as to justify the 
statement of the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland that crime always followed the 
movements of the National Leaders. A 
number of the inhabitante of Midleton 
were brought up subsequent to the kill- 
ing of Ahern, on summonses taken out 
under the Crimes Act, for having taken 
part in what was called a riotous as- 
sembly. The magistrates, in sentencing 
them, gave away the whole case of the 
police, for they said they were of opinion 
that the whole of these disturbances was 
caused by the people of Midleton trying 
to take upon themselves the responei- 
bility of carrying out law and order. 
Such was the description of the proceed- 
ing by the magistrate who tried the 
people and sentenced them--some to 
six weeks and some to two months’ im- 
prisonment with hard labour. Asa 
matter of fact, the people were trying 
to prevent two policemen committing 
the illegality which they undoubtedly 
did commit in arresting a sober man as 
a drunken man, and literally dragging 
him through the streets of the town. 
He (Mr. Lane) had given Notice that 
he would move to reduce the Vote by a 
particular sum in reference to the 
salaries of two police officers; but since 
he put down his Notice the Chief Secre- 
tary had made an admission which 
caused him to alter his determination. 
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Last Friday the right hon. Gentleman 
told them that the duties of Divisional 
Magistrate for the County of Cork had 
for the last two months—during which 
time Oaptain Plunkett had been in 
London assisting in the conduct of Zhe 
Times case—been conducted by County 
Inspector Eard, of the Cork Police 
Force, and that at the time of the 
occurrence at Midleton the police were 
under the control of County Inspector 
Eard. This officer went to Midleton the 
day after Ahern’s death; but whether 
in his capacity of County Inspector of 
Police or as Divisional Magistrate, it 
was very hard for anyone who was 
not behind the scenes to be able to state. 
County Inspector Eard was accompanied 
by Mr. mond, the magistrate; but 
instead of taking any steps to discover 
who committed the murder, or who was 
responsible for the loss of life which took 
place, what did they do? If one was 
to judge from the subsequent events, 
these gentlemen gave the police orders 
to watch the office of the solicitor of the 
next-of-kin, and take the names of all 
those they saw going in there. It was 
inferred that the people who were seen 
to go in this office would give evidence 
at the inquest against the police, and 
therefore they were marked out for pro- 
secution. The police served summonses 
upon seven or eight of these people, and 
toavery large extent prevented the people 
doing anything whatsoever to lead to 
the elucidation of the question who 
was responsible for the murder. At 
the inquest a police officer attended on 
behalf of the Crown; but, in reply to 
the Coroner, said he had no evidence to 
give as to the cause of death. The 
Coroner thereupon said it was the duty 
of the representative of the Crown to 
produce evidence as to the cause of 
death if he could, but Mr. Seymour, 
who was the gentleman who represented 
the Crown, said he had no evidence to 
produce. The Chief Secretary had said 
to-day that no attempt was made to 
prosecute the matter because of the re- 
luctance of the people to give evidence. 
Asa matter of fact the police did every- 
thing in their power to prevent the 
people giving evidence ; therefore it was 
ridiculous for the Chief Secretary to 
tell the Committee that the Crown were 
unable to get evidence. Mr. District 
Inspector Creagh, who ordered the 


charge, and was responsible for the 
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peace and the lives and liberties of the 
people of Midleton, was put in the 
witness box. When asked bythe coun- 
sel for the next-of-kin what steps he had 
taken to discover the person who killed 
Ahern, he eaid that under the cireum- 
stances he had not taken any—the 
circumstances he (Mr. Lane) had de- 
tailed. As the Representative of the 
eople of Midleton, he (Mr. Lane) felt 
it his duty to give this matter all the 
prominence he possibly could upon 
every occasion that the Rules of the 
House and the subject under debate 
would permit him to do so. He had 
scrupulously refrained from saying a 
single word that would prejudge the 
ease of the unfortunate men who stood 
before the country at the present time 
charged with the wilful murder of 
Ahern. He thought it was clear that 
the murder was committed by the police, 
and that it originated in an act of 
illegality on the part of the police. 
What had the police authorities and the 
magisterial authorities done from the 
beginning tothe end? They had made 
every effort in their power to exonerate 
the police, and they had strained the law 
in a most unnatural and objectionable 
form to punish the people of Midleton 
who had the misfortune to be witnesses 
of the proceedings of the lst of November. 
The only matter of surprise to him was 
that the police did not serve a summons 
upon the clergyman who tried to kee 
the peace that evening, and who h 
succeeded in dispersing the crowd before 
Mr. Oreagh came up. Of course the 
Committee knew by this time what had 
happened to the seven men who were 
supposed to be about to give evidence 
against the police at the inquiry. These 
people had the misfortune to be in the 
street when the disturbance took place, 
and the result was that Walter Mans- 
field was committed to prison with hard 
labour for six weeks, Patrick Toomey 
for two months, Patrick Nolan for six 
weeks, Maurice Murphy for six weeks, 
Patrick Conway for six weeks, Timothy 
Holland for six weeks, and John Waleh 
for six weeks. A remarkable circum- 
stance was that the magistrate who 
tried them remarked that no one in 
the world knew why Patrick Mans- 
field was arrested on that evening. 
Mr. Patrick Mansfield was let off with a 
fine of 10s., whilst every man likely to 
give evidence against the police got six 
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months or eights months’ imprisonment 
with hard labour. That was what led 
to this unfortunate crime by the police, 
and those were the circumstances under 
which this murder was committed. As 
he had already stated, he should take 
every opportunity open to him of revert- 
ing to this matter until the Gentlemen 
on the Treasury Bench were as sick and 
tired of it as they were of the Mitchels- 
town affair. In conclusion, he desired 
to bear his humble testimony to the 
fact that visits to Ireland by such 

ntlemen as the hon. Member for the 
Rusheliffe Division (Mr. J. E. Ellis), the 
hon. Member for Scarborough(Mr.Rown- 
tree), and the hon. and learned Member 
for one of the Divisions of Lincolnshire 
(Mr. Waddy), and speeches such as 
those made to-night, did more to pre- 
serve law and order and peace and 
tranquility in Ireland than all the forces 
in the hands of the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland at the present time—which 
forces he used, not for the preservation 
of peace and quietness, but for the ex- 
asperation of the people, and to drive 
them to despair so as to give the right 
hon. Gentleman an excuse for getting 
up in his place here, and on platforms 
all over England and Scotland, and de- 
claring that whatever crime and outrage 
existed in Ireland was due to the 
conduct of political agitators. The 
right hon. Gentleman was almost 
driving people out of their minds, and 
it required all the influence and advice 
of the Irish Representatives to prevent 
the outburst of a regular hurricane of 
crime. 

Sm HENRY TYLER rose in his 
place, and claimed to move, “ That the 
Question be now put;” but the Chair- 
man withheld his assent, and declined 
then to put that Question. 

Debate resumed. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE (Bradford, 
Central) said, that in the discussion of 
this Vote, two very distinct questions 
had been raised, one financial and the 
other executive. In dealing with the 
financial question no one could fail to 
be impressed and alarmed by the enor- 
mous growth of the cost and number of 
the police. The Chief Secretary, in his 
remarks, had pointed out that in 1848 
the number of the police was 13,000, 
and that the present strength of the 
force was not very largely in excess of 
that number. In making that state- 
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ment, however, the right hon. Gentle- 
man should have considered that the 
year referred to, which was just after 
the famine, was the very worst year 
from the point of view of disturbance 
ever known in Ireland; and further, he 
should have recollected that at that time 
the population was 8,500,000, whereas 
it had now decreased to 4,750,000. 
There had been a reduction in the popu- 
lation of nearly 4,000,000, whereas the 
number of the police had been main- 
tained, and the cost had risen from 
£400,000 to £1,500,000. Comparing 
the police force in Ireland with that of 
Wales, where the economical conditions 
were very much the same, taking the 
eee of the population, it would 

e fonnd that the police in Ireland was 
four or five times as numerous as that 
of Wales, and four or five times as 
costly. That showed a state of things 
which could not be defended in any 
possible way. In Ireland a great deal 
of work was done by the police which 
was perfectly unnecessary, and in this 
connection he must call the attention of 
the Committee to one part of the subject 
which was entirely evaded by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary— 
namely, the system of espionage which 
was carried on by the police in Ireland. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I did notice 
that. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, he 
certainly did not hear the right hon. 
Gentleman refer to that point. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Ah! that is 
another matter. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, he 
wished to give the Committee some of 
his experience in this matter of espion- 
age, and he thought they would rather 
surprise the Committee. When he 
went over to Ireland he found that 
wherever he went he was followed by 
policemen. This was the case at Dun- 
dalk, whither he went for the p 
of being present at the trial of the hon. 
Member for East Mayo, and when he 
afterwards paid a visit to the estate of 
Lord Massereene he was followed by a 
car containing four or five policemen, 
who pursued him through the district. 
Now, he wanted to know whether this 
was done by order of the officials of 
Dublin Castle on their own responsi- 
bility, or in pursuance of instructions 
given by the Chief Secretary. After- 
wards, when he went to Olare, for the 
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purpose of going over Colonel Vande- 
leur’s estate, he found that his intention 
had become known to the police, and, on 
arriving at the little town of Kilrush, 
he found the police there prepared for 
his visit. They interviewed everybody 
he saw there, and apparently communi- 
cated all the information they obtained 
to the Government in Dublin. Among 
others, he (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) had an 
interview with a Government official 
there, an officer of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, a gentleman whose inter- 
vention had been invited both by Colonel 
Vandeleur’s agent and by the tenants ; 
and to his (Mr. Shaw Lefevre’s) great 
surprise, he subsequently found, on 
authority which he could not doubt, 
that the fact of his having had this 
interview was communicated to the 
authorities in Dublin, and this gentle- 
man was reprimanded for having been 
seen in his (Mr. Shaw Lefevre’s) com- 
pany. This gentleman was called to 
account for the reason he had mentioned 
—would the right hon. Gentleman say 
whether that was true ? 

Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: Does the hon. 
Gentleman—— 

Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland): The right hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Does the right 
hon. Gentleman mean to say that the 
officer in question was called to account 
for having been seen in his company ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: I do. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Then, cer- 
tainly, there is not a word of truth in 


it. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, he could 
only say he firmly believed it to be true. 
[‘*Oh, oh!) He ventured to say it 
was true—{ ‘‘Oh!’’]—whether the Chief 
Secretary knew of it or not. 

Mr. T. P. O’,CONNOR: We ought 
to have some decency on the Treasury 
Bench. [Jnterruption. } 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 
This is the third time the hon. Mem- 
ber for Scotland Yard—[ Laughter |—the 
hon. Member for the Scotland Division 
of Liverpool has been very disorderly. 
I must beg him to observe proper Par- 
liamentary decorum. Order will be well 
preserved if the hon. Member will be 
quiet. 

Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR: This is the 
second time I interrupted, Mr. Courtney, 
and not the third. [ ‘ Order, order!’’] 


{Dzcemser 10, 1888} 
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Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, that 
the gentleman in question was after- 
wards removed from that part of the 
country and sent to another part of Ire- 
land. He ventured to say that this sys- 
tem of espionage of which he now com- 
plained was altogether unprecedented 
in this country, and ought not to be 
allowed. Were they to understand that 
Menbers of this House who wanted to 
go to Ireland were in future expected 
to go to the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
and ask for a passport in order that 
they might be freed from this espionage 
on the part of the police? He main- 
tained that such a state of things as at 
present existed should be brought to an 
end, and that the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary should give orders 
to the police to desist from a policy of 
this kind directed against persons visit- 
ing Ireland. Another point of com- 
plaint which had been brought out in 
the course of the debate was the extent 
to which the police were employed at 
railway stations, and he believed it was 
nearer the truth to say that not 500, as 
stated by the hon. Member for East 
Mayo (Mr. Dillon), but three times that 
number of policemen were so employed 
in Ireland. Was it really necessary that 
a couple of policemen should be present 
on the platform of a railway station at 
the arrival of every train? Did it serve 
any useful purpose? The Chief Secre- 
tary stated that the police visited the 
railway stations in order to prevent cri- 
minal organization; but he (Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre) should like to know in what 
sense the right hon. Gentleman used the 
word criminal. Did he mean it in the 
ordinary sense, or in the wider sense in 
which the word was used under the 
Coercion Act? - He (Mr. Shaw Lefevre 
should have said himself that Irelan 
was extremely free from crime in every 
true sense of the term. Another ques- 
tion brought under the consideration 
of the Committee was the action of the 
police with respect to public meetings. 
On that point he was bound to say, from 
his own experience and observation, that 
the police, in a great many instances, 
were the real fomenters of disturbance. 
He did not know that he could give a 
better illustration than a case which 
occurred in the spring of this year in 
Limerick. He was not present there 
himself; but he understood that a de- 
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monstration was organized for the 
purpose of erecting a monument to 
the so-called Manchester martyrs, and 
on that occasion a large number of 

lice were in the town. There had 

een several collisions on the Satur- 
day night and on Sunday, and, in 
consequence of this, the authorities 
were seriously alarmed as to what 
course things would take on the Monday. 
In this position of affairs, the gentleman 
in charge of the police consulted with 
the Mayor and asked his assistance to 
quiet the town. The Mayor said he 
would be responsible for the safety and 
peace of the town if the police were 
confined to barracks and not one of them 
allowed to show himself. Well, wisely 
enough, this was done—the police were 
confined to their barracks, and the result 
was that not the least disturbance took 
place on that occasion. He had per- 
sonally had an experience of a similar 
kind at Loughrea, where a meeting of 
his was held. Before the meeting the 
police came to him and stated that in- 
structions had been received from Dublin 
to allow the meeting to take place, and 
had asked what they should do on the 
occasion. Having in his mind what he 
had mentioned in regard to Limerick, 
he (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) had replied that 
he would be responsible for maintaining 
order at the meeting, and that the best 
thing which could be done would be to 
withdraw the police and confine them to 
barracks, and not to let a single constable 
show himself, except the one who took 
shorthand notes on the platform. In 
this case, also, the result was that the 
meeting passed over with perfect quiet- 
ness and order. He was convinced, 
however, that if there had been a large 
body of police present, there would have 
been the greatest possible danger of 
disturbance. He would also mention a 
case in which an opposite course was 
pursued—namely, the meeting at Bal- 
linasloe, where the police did interfere, 
and where he was certain, but for the 
action taken by himself and others, there 
would have been a violent conflict. On 
this occasion the attitude of the police 
was menacing, and the officer at the 
head of the force had addressed him 
(Mr. Shaw Lefevre) in menacing and 
almost insulting terms. The attitude 
of the police, in short, was such that he 
was afraid of allowing the large body of 
people to remain outside the hall where 
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it had been intended to ot him with 
an address. He accordingly abandoned 
the meeting in the hall, counselled the 
a le to disperse quietly, and went to 

is hotel, the address being presented to 
him there. He was certain that if he had 
not adopted this course there would 
have been a serious collision between 
the police and the people. There was 
not the slightest reason for bringing the 
police, unless it was for the | oa. te of 
interrupting the meeting. to the 
Dundalk affair, he admitted the autho- 
rities were perfectly right in not allowing 
the people to assemble near the Court 
House, and if they had confined 
themselves to that, there would 
have beea no disturbance. The account 
of that meeting given by the hon. 
Member for East Mayo was, however, 
strictly accurate. The authorities on 
that occasion sent a detachment of troops 
and police to a railway station a mile 
off to prevent that hon. Member from 
receiving a deputation from the town 
authorities. So far as he (Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre) could see, the police made an 
unprovoked attack upon the procession, 
| a state of feeling was brought about 
which resulted later in the day in con- 
flicts of a serious eharacter, and to 
several persons being sent to prison. 
He thought the whole action of the 
police, which the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary defended, was very 
unwise in endeavouring to interfere with 
the people at the railway station and 
on their way to the Court. There 
was another matter dealt with in the 
course of the debate, and that was the 
use made of the police in carrying out 
wholesale evictions. He admitted that 
the police might be used in an ordinary 
way in single cases of eviction, but not, 
he ventured to submit, in depopulating 
a whole district. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had said that it was necessary for 
the Government to carry out the law, 
and that they had no option in the matter. 
Now he (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) quite ad- 
mitted that on ordinary occasions it was 
necessary to carry out the law, but he 
thought it was the duty of the Govern- 
ment in those cases where they had to 
deal with wholesale evictions to take 
into consideration whether those evic- 
tions were justifiable or not. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary 
seemed to think that even in the case of 
wholesale evictions he was justified in 
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supporting them with the whole force of 
the law, but he (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) 
ventured to point out that that was not 
the view of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
Predecessor in Office, the present Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade (Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach). Let them take, for ex- 
ample, the Clanricarde evictions. Every- 
one admitted that they were unjust 
under the circumstances. Wholesale 
evictions by Lord Clanricarde were 
ew and the late Chief Secretary 
had personally communicated with that 
nobleman through his agent. He had 
said that, having regard to the fact that 
his Lordship was not prepared to make 
an abatement, such as other landlords 
were making, the Chief Secretary was 
not prepared to support him with all 
the Forces of the Crown. He did not 
go the length of saying that under no 
circumstances would he do so, but he 
said that he would postpone doing so 
until the latest period, and that then he 
would require test cases to be taken, and 
that evictions should only be carried out 
in those cases in which it was absolutely 
certain that the tenant could pay the 
rent demanded. That was not the 
course the present Chief Secretary had 
taken. The right hon. Gentleman 
was allowing Lord Clanricarde to evict 
a whole township, 24 individual fami- 
lies, and he (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) wished 
seriously to ask the right hon. Gentle- 
man the present Chief Secretary, whe- 
ther he intended to allow the whole 
Forces of the Crown to be used for the 
purpose of carrying out these evictions ? 
Then, as to the Gweedore case, the reply 
of the Chief Secretary to the questions 
put to him was that the Irish tenants 
were the most favoured tenants in 
Europe. How was it that they were 
the most favoured tenants? Why, 
because they were the only tenants in 
Europe who effected all the improve- 
ments in their holdings. He did 
not believe that in all Europe 
there existed another class of oc- 
eupiers who effected all the improve- 
ments in the land they held, excepting 
freeholders, or persons holding under a 
system of dual ownership even more 
secure than that now existing in Ireland. 
The right hon. Gentleman had alluded to 
the stay of proceedings given by the Judge 
as a sufficient protection to the tenant; 


but this stay of proceedings was never 
given for more than a few months, and 
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many of these evictions were in respect 
of proceedings commeneed before the Act 
of 1887 came into force. He considered 
that there was an immense distinction 
between wholesale evictions of the kind 
referred to and individual evictions 
occurring from time to time in the nor- 
mal course of things. Another matter 
which he thought it necessary to allude 
to was the case to which he had called the 
attention of the Committee a few nights 
ago, in which the police got up prosecu- 
tions for the non-supply of goods which 
they did not really want. An answer 
had only been given in respect of one 
of these cases, that in which certain con- 
stables had been refused a supply of 
turf; and the answer given was that 
men who had so refused to supply goods 
to the police had pleaded guilty. No 
doubt they did, but they did so simply 
because the Judge had been increasing 
sentences on appeal, and they were 
therefore afraid of running the risk of 
an increased sentence by appealing. 
His argument was not affected by these 
persons pleading guilty. If the Killeagh 
case were taken into consideration, there 
was no evidence whatever on which they 
ought to have been convicted in the cases 
to which he was referring, and the con- 
victions were absolutely and clearly 
illegal, and he challenged the Solicitor 
General for Ireland or the Chief Secre- 
tary to produce a case where prosecu- 
tions got up by the police in this manner— 
namely, where theyasked for goods which 
they did not want—and where theconvic- 
tions could be upheld under the ruling in 
the Killeagh case. In conclusion, he 
wished to say that his chief point was 
that the action of the police during the 
past few months had only led to disturb- 
ance, and that much of the work they 
performed it would be much better not to 
perform, and that their numbers were 
greatly in excess of anything that was 
necessary. 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour) ( Manchester, 
E.): The right hon. Gentleman seems to 
be indignant with the police, because, as 
he describes it, they have applied for 
goods in order to get up a case and to 
support prosecutions for Boycotting. 
Well, Sir, I admit that if the police 
induce people to break the law for the 
purpose of obtaining a conviction, they 
would be guilty of a grave breach of 
duty, if not of something worse. But 
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that has never been the action of the 
police. All that they have done in these 
cases is this: When there has been in 
existence a conspiracy to refuse to supply 
goods they have simply taken the course 
which is taken under the Adulteration 
Act in this country of getting evidence 
or proof of that conspiracy. They did 
not induce people to engage in a con- 
oper, but when a conspiracy existed 
they felt themselves absolutely justified 
in getting up the necessary evidence to 
prove it. Then the right hon. Gentle- 
man drew a broad distinction between 
what he called wholesale evictions and 
evictions of single families, but did not 
do the Committee the honour of explain- 
ing on what he based that distinction. 
What he called ‘‘ wholesale evictions” 
appeared from a remark which fell from 
him later on in his speech—namely, the 
eviction of 24 families instead of one 
family. 

Mz. SHAW LEFEVRE: The whole 
of one township. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Yes, a town- 
ship of 24 families. The right hon. 
Gentleman thinks it perfectly justi- 
fiable, and not only justifiable but 
necessary, to support evictions in which 
one person is dealt with, and criminal 
to deal with cases in which 24 people 
are dealt with, though the cireumstances 
of the 24 people may be the same as 
the circumstances of the one person. 
Such an amazing statement, such a 
paradoxical statement, requires a better 
ustification than any which the right 
too. Gentleman has adduced to support 
it. The right hon. Gentleman proceeded 
to say that the protection given under 
the clauses of the Land Act to the Irish 
tenants was inadequate, and that Irish 
tenants were not the most favourably 
situated tenants in Europe. The right 
hon. Gentleman referred to the fact 
that all the improvements on the land 
were the work of the tenants. But I 
should never have made the statement 
that the Irish tenants were so carefully 
guarded if the law merely protected the 
tenants’ improvements. The law does 
a great deal more than that. The 
Government of which the right hon. 
Gentleman was a member made it their 
boast that the tenants’ improvements 
were protected, but the Act of last year 
gives the tenant power to come before 
the Court and prove that his non-pay- 
ment of rent is due to causes of which 
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he is not to blame, and obtain a stay 
of proceedings. I maintain, therefore, 
that the privilege given to Irish tenants, 
quite irrespective of the provision deal- 
ing with improvements, is greater than 
is enjoyed by the tenantry of any other 
country. Then the right hon. Gentle- 
man, in the earlier part of his speech, 
discussed the system of police espionage, 
which he said he and his friends are 
subjected to in visiting Ireland. He 
boasted he had committed as criminal 
an act as Mr. Blunt. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: I never 
said it was criminal. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I did not 
say that the right hon. Gentleman said 
that Mr. Blunt’s was a criminal act. 
The right hon. Gentleman does not 
seem capable of understanding a plain 
English sentence. What I said was 
that the right hon. Gentleman boasted 
that he had committed an act quite as 
criminal as that of Mr. Biunt. The act 
may not have been criminal, but we 
now have the measure of the right hon. 
Gentleman’s criminality in his own eyes. 
According to the law, as decided by a 
competent tribunal, Mr. Blunt’s action 
was criminal. I, however, differ from the 
right hon. Gentleman, and think that he 
has taken ample precautions that in no 
circumstances he should come into con- 
flict with the law. I think he was well 
advised in taking those precautions, 
but, at all events, his own view is that 
he was as guilty as Mr. Blunt. Well, 
under the circumstances, I cannot cou- 
ceive how he can possibly complain of 
the Irish Government holding him 
under espionage. The Irish Govern- 
ment held Mr. Blunt to be guilty, and 
an Irish Court held him to be guilty, 
and a Court of Appeal had confirmed 
that decision. It is, therefore, impos- 
sible to see what the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s grievance is, for whilst Mr. Blunt 
was sent to prison, the right hon. Gentle- 
man, who confesses himself to be quite 
as guilty, has only had his movements 
watched. Atthe same time, if the right 
hon. Gentleman ever wishes to proceed 
to Ireland as a tourist, or merely to in- 
vestigate facts, I can assure him that I 
will give him every facility in my 
power. [An hon. Memper: A pass- 
port.] Then the right hon. Gentleman 
seems to be under the impression—and 
this is the last observation I will make 
—that Mr. Micks, the Local Govern- 
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ment Board Inspector, drew down upon 
himself a reprimand on account of an 
interview which he had had with the 
right hon. Gentleman. I can assure 
the right hon. Gentleman that in this 
matter he has over-rated his own im- 
portance. Ineverheard, till this moment, 
of the right hon. Gentleman’s interview 
with the Local Government Board’s In- 
spector. I was cognizant of all the 
circumstances which preceded the trans- 
fer of this gentleman to another part of 
Ireland, but amongst those circum- 
stances his interview with the right hon. 
Gentleman was never so much as men- 
tioned, nor should I have thought 
it an offence if I had had any know- 
ledge of it. Even if I had con- 
sidered it an offence it would have 
been one. of so slight a character 
that I should have held it to have 
brought with it its own penalty. And 
now, Sir, I have gone over all the alle- 
gations which the right hon. Gentle- 
man brought forward. I have not 
gone over all the ground he traversed, 
nor all the ground traversed by the pre- 
vious speakers, but I have touched upon 
all the new sgn opened up. Perhaps 
I shall not be going be a my duty if 
I say that we have a large number of 
Votes to consider to-night, and this is 
the last occasion for an indefinite period 
when it will be possible to consider Irish 
Votes. Therefore, in the interest of 
those Gentlemen from Ireland who ver 

naturally desire to discuss the Trish 
Estimates, I would recommend that the 
Committee should finish the discussion 
of this Vote and go to others which 
stand on the Paper, and which raise 
iseues not less controversial, and upon 
which Gentlemen opposite can make no 
less violent speeches against Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. [ Cr tes of “‘ Order!” 
and ‘* Withdraw! 2 I do not use that 
word in any spirit of aggression. What 
I mean is this. I am aware that hon. 
Gentlemen desire to discuss the action 
of the Government, not only criti- 
cally, but adversely, and all I would 
suggest is that, having discussed the 
burning questions that arise on the 
Constabulary Vote, they should proceed 
to the discussion of the burning ques- 
tions which also arise on the Magis- 
trates Vote and the Prisons Vote, in 
order that we may be able to discuss 
adequately on this, which, as I have 
said, is the last occasion for an in- 
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definite period that we shall be able 
to discuss Irish Votes, those questions 
which are of interest to hon. and right 
hon. Gentlemen opposite. I hope they 
will not misunderstand the spirit in 
which I make this mailoa 

Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland) said, he must say the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite must have a 
peculiar idea of conciliatory language. 
If he wanted to point to a right hon. 
Gentleman on the Treasury Bench more 
calculated than another to prolong de- 
bate and accentuate and embitter con- 
troversy, he should unhesitatingly point 
to the right hon. Gentleman. The right 
hon. Gentleman’s aggressive style was 
growing upon him, and he was extend- 
ing his favours in this direction from 
the unfortunate Irish Members to his 
equals on the Front Opposition Bench. 
If the right hon. Gentleman thought it 
right to tell the Irish Representatives 
that they would have an opportunity for 
making speeches equally violent upon 
another Vote, then he must say that the 
right hon. Gentleman was as little master 
of his tongue as the statesman who 
lately gave 250,000,000 of his fellow 
subjects the title of ‘‘ blacks.” He(Mr. 
T. P. O’Connor) desired to deal with 
one or two observations of the right 
hon. Gentleman on the general question. 
The right hon. Gentleman had thought 
it right on this Vote to repeat the state- 
ment that the Irish tenant was in a more 
favourable position than any other 
tenant in the world; but he would 
remind the right hon. Gentleman 
that if he wished to curtail discussion in 
Committee he should avoid subjects 
which were not strictly germane to the 
Vote. He (Mr. T. P. O’Connor) should 
not have endeavoured to go into this 
matter if the right hon. Gentleman had 
not initiated it without being provoked 
inte it by any observations from anybody 
else. He maintained that the statement, 
as applied to certain parts of Ireland, 
was absolutely and wholly and com- 
pletely devoid of foundation. The right 
hon. Gentleman had the coolness to turn 
to them and to say that the fact that the 
tenants had not gone into Court was a 
proof that the Irish tenant was in a 
favoured position; and he said this in 
the face of their fresh recollections of 
the Clanricarde evictions. How had 
these evictions arisen? Why, because 
the landlord, who was possessed of a long 
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urse, took the tenants from Court to 
urt, until he entirely broke down the 

r tenants, who could go no further. 

he right hon. Gentleman knew very 
well that the landlords, by the use of 
their purse and repeated appeals to 
higher Courts, had closed the doors of 
the Land Court as effectually to tenants 
as if legislation in their favour had never 
been passed by Parliament. Would the 
right hon, Gentleman produce to the 
Committee a Return of all the cases in 
which the section in the Act staying 
evictions had been operative? Could 
the right hon. Gentleman tell them how 
often it had been applied? He (Mr. T. 
P. O’Connor) said distinctly, and chal- 
lenged contradiction from the hon. and 
learned Gentleman sitting beside the 
Chief Secretary—namely, the Solicitor 
General for Ireland (Mr. Madden)—who 
did know something about Irish affairs, 
that the section of the Land Act referred 
to, staying evictions, was a section which 
had proved a dead letter in Ireland. 
And yet the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary could get up and talk 
about the relief given to the Irish tenants 
under this section. And now, with re- 
gard to another point—the right hon. 
ntleman made an allusion to the 
Olphert estate, on which, to-morrow, 
according to the information contained 
in the newspapers, an eviction was to 
take place. The right hon. Gentleman 
had declared that the landlord in this 
case was a resident who had had no dif- 
ferences with his tenants until the Plan 
of Campaign was started there this year. 
[‘* Hear, hear!”] The Solicitor Gene- 
ral for Ireland cheered that statement. 
Did he, or did he not, ee with the 
statement of the Chief Secretary that 
there had never been any dispute or un- 
pleasantness between this landlord and 
his tenants until the Plan of Campaign 
was put in force in January of this year. 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappey) (Dublin Uni- 
versity): Yes. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR: The hon. 
and learned Gentleman did—then he 
was as ignorant as the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chief Secretary and the 
other Members who were going about 
the country boasting of their superior 
information with regard to the condi- 
tion of Ireland. Did the right hon. 
Gentleman, or the hon. and learned 
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Gentleman, know anything about the 
Reports of a Committee of the House 
which sat from the 3rd December, 1857, 
to the 3rd August, 1858? According 
to the minutes of evidence taken before 
that Committee, considerable mention 
was made of the destitution in Gwee- 
dore. So far back as 1858 a Committee 
of the House was examining into the 
management of the estate of this land- 
lord, who was said to be a good land- 
lord by the Chief Secretary and the Soli- 
citor General for Ireland. The Plan of 
Campaign was putin force on that estate, 
and, because of it, the hon. Member 
for East Mayo (Mr. Dillon) had suffered 
barbarous, savage, and cowardly punish- 
ment under the direction of the Chief 
Secretary. The name Olphert was 
familiar to all the Irish Members. He 
did not believe there was a Member 
of the old original Irish Party 
who had not at some time or other 
asked a score of questions of Secre- 
taries for Ireland with regard to the 
management of this same ‘“ excellent 
and good landlord,” who never had a 
dispute with his tenants until the Plan 
of Campaign was preached on his 
estate by the hon. Member for East 
Mayo in January, 1888. Now, with re- 
gard to this good and resident landlord, 
he (Mr. T. P. O’Connor) would give part 
of the evidence given before the Com- 
mittee which sat in 1858, and this ex- 
cellent landlord, it seemed, was about to 
be assisted by 1,000 police in turning 
his poor tenantry out on the roadside. 
Anterior to 1858 this landlord, it ap- 
peared, took away from his tenants 3,000 
acres of land without giving them com- 
pensation. He raised the rents, and, 
according to the sworn testimony of two 
priests who lived in the district, the 
people had to live upon sea-weed. This 
was the model landlord whom the Chief 
Secretary had named as an excellent 
landlord, who was reduced to disputes 
with his tenants by the action of the 
Plan of Campaign and the agitators on 
the Irish Benches. It had been 
proved by one clergyman, who gave evi- 
dence, thatone woman on this estate had 
died from hunger. Tenants had been 
fined and made to pay rent for sea-weed 
gathered from the sea. And these were 
the model landlords whose kindly rela- 
tions with their tenants the Plan of 
Campaign agitators were destroying, 
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according to the veracious complaints of 
the right hon. Gentleman upon plat- 
forms in England! He wihed hon. 
Gentlemen opposite had the advantage 
which Irish Members had had of listen- 
ing earlier in the evening to the most 
impressive and instructive speech deli- 
vered by the hon. Member for North 
Cork (Mr. W. O’Brien). He thought 
every one who heard that speech must 
have had his blood boiling at the petty 
and malignant persecution which the 
hon. Member described. The right hon. 
Gentleman spoke of the provocation 
given to the police. He agreed that 
terrible provocation had been given 
them, and it had been given by the 
right hon. Gentleman himsglf. There 
was no single act of outrage and vio- 
lence, or even of bloodshed, committed 
which had not found in the right hon. 
Gentleman peremptory, emphatic, and 
ruthless approval. The right hon. 
Gestenen tak defended the police by 
statements proved to be inaccurate, and, 
in fact, he had said in words, as plain as 
language could be, that the police in 
Ireland, the more they murdered, the 
more they outraged, the more they in- 
sulted, and the more they killed the 
people of Ireland, the better they would 
recommend themselves to the attention 
of their superiors. 

Taz CHAIRMAN : The hon. Gentle- 
man must be aware that the languagehe 
has just used exceeds the limits of Par- 
liamentary debate. I must ask him to 
withdraw it. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR: I beg 
pardon, Mr. Courtney ; did you speak to 
me ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Certainly. I 
must ask the hon. Gentleman to with- 
draw the last sentence, which he must 
know exceeded the Rules of Debate in 
this House. 

Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR: I will cer- 
tainly withdraw it. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, that in 
view of what he had to bring before 
the Committee he claimed to move that 
the Question be now put. 


Question put, ‘‘ That the Question be 
now put.” 
_ Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid), seated 
and wearing his hat, said, he wished to 


call the Chairman’s attention to the fact 
that the Chief Secretary for Ireland had 
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deliberately attacked him in connection 
with the disturbances at Fermoy, and, 
although he had been sitting in the 
House for some time, the right hon. 
Gentleman had not given him an oppor- 
tunity of replying. It was a most 
cowardly proceeding. 


The Committee divided:—Ayes 166; 
Noes 99: Majority 67.—(Div. List, No. 
334.) 

Question put accordingly, ‘ That 
£359,288 be granted for the said ser- 
vice.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 100; 
Noes 169: Majority 69.—(Div. List, 
No. 335.) 


Mr. A. J. Balfour claimed, ‘‘ That 
the Original Question be now put.” 


Original Question put accordingly, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £369,288, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 31st day of March 1889, for the Expenses 
of the Constabulary Force, Ireland,” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 182 ; 
Noes 110: Majority 72.—(Div. List, 
No. 336.) 


Mr. DILLON rose to speak. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Does the hon. 
Member rise to a point of Order? 

Mr. DILLON said, he rose to speak 
on the original Question. 

Mx. PARNELL (Cork) said, he rose 
to Order. He claimed that he had the 
right, until a further question of closure 
had been put, to continue the debate on 
the original Question. He claimed that 
right under Rule 48 of the 18th of 
March, 1887. In the second paragraph 
of that Rule he found that when a 
Motion, ‘‘ That the Question be now 

ut,” was carried—that was to say, the 

otion they had divided upon before 
the last Division—and the Question 
thereby had been decided—which Ques- 
tion had just been decided by the last 
Division—any further Motion might be 
made—the assent of the Chair, as afore- 
said, not having been withheld—which 
might be requisite to bring to a decision 
any Question already proposed from the 
Chair. He contended that the words 
‘‘any further Motion,” if there was to 
be no other discussion, plainly referred 
to the necessity of a further Motion of 
closure being made before the debate 
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was closed. Any other interpretation 
would be an absurdity, because the 
Motion that the original sum be granted, 
that had just been put from the Ohair, 
had been already made, and the words 
“‘any further Motion may be made,” 
could not refer to the original Motion 
which had been maie already. There- 
fore, he contended that the words, ‘‘ any 
further Motion may be made, the con- 
sent of the Chair not having been with- 
held,” plainly and obviously referred to 
another Motion than the Main Question. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, the Ques- 
tion “that the sum, not exceeding 
£1,439,288, be granted,” was the origi- 
nal Motion put from the Chair. The 
Question raised by the hon. Member for 
Cork (Mr. Parnell) would, he thought, 
have been open to some doubt if it were 
not precluded by a series of decisions, 
all deciding that after a Motion for 
closure had been agreed to, followed by 
a claim to close the Main Question, the 
Main Question could be at once put 
without a second closure Division. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) 
said, on a point of Order, he would ask 
whether, in this case, there had been 
any discussion on the original Question. 
He submitted that the first hon. Mem- 
ber who spoke on the Question—namely, 
the hon. Member for the Rushcliffe 
Division (Mr. J. E. Ellis), had moved an 
Amendment to the Main Question. 
Therefore, in this case, there could have 
been no discussion on the Main Ques- 
tion, because the Question was that a 
reduced sum be voted. 

Mr. PARNELL said, he submitted, 
with great respect, that there had been 
no decision on this Question. [Cries of 
““Order!”] The Question, he thought, 
had never been raised. 

Tae CHAIRMAN said, the hon. 
Gentleman was quite misinformed. The 
Question had been decided several times. 
With respect to the Question of the hon. 
Member for North Longford, if the 
Motion which had been closured had 
been a Motion to reduce an item, it 
might have been contended that no dis- 
cussion had taken place on the whole 
Question, and it might have been open 
to the Chair to withhold assent to the 
Motion “‘ that the Main Question be put;” 
but the Motion was for the reduction of 
the whole Vote, and the discussion had 
been on the whole Vote. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £35,750 (in- 
cluding a Supplementary sum of £3,000), be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will 
come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 3lst day of March 1889, for the 
Salaries, Allowances, and Expenses of various 
County Court Officers, and of Magistrates in 
Ireland, and of the Revising Barristers of the 
City of Dublin.” 

Mx. T. M. HEALY said, he was sorry 
the Government had not reciprocated 
the spirit in which the Irish Members 
had met them on Saturday, who let them 
have so many votes which they could 
easily have stopped, by moving the 
closure on the Main Question of the last 
Vote before the previous Question had 
been disposed of. He rose now, how- 
ever, to make some observations on the 
Resident Magistrates in Ireland, who 
had the law at their disposal. In the 
first place, he asked for some informa- 
tion as to the law which enabled a 
number of magistrates to be created at 
will. He had noticed in Zhe Gazette the 
creation of magistrates for some ~ 
ticular purpose on a particular day, 
after which they disappeared into the 
background for ever. There appeared 
in The Gazette a notice making a certain 
man So-and-So, and, as a man of whose 
legal knowledge the Lord Lieutenant 
was satisfied, appointing him as Re- 
sident Magistrate in such-and-such a 
county. After the notice appears these 
gentlemen went down to a place where 
they had never had any business or in- 
terest and administer there local justice. 
Although Lord Ashbourne had dismissed 
a magistrate for going 15 miles out of 
his petty sessional district, yet Mr. Cecil 
Roche was allowed to go a long journey 
in Clare because, on the day preceding, 
a notice was in Zhe Gazette that he had 
been appointed a magistrate of Clare. 
The aim of the License Act was to bring 
local opinion to bear on the question of 
licensing, but it was an intolerable 
thing that these magisterial waifs, with- 
out knowing anything about the places 
concerned, were to go about the country 
and give their votes for the creation of 
new licences on the extinction of old 
ones upon Party grounds. The Irish 
Members had been attacked by the hon. 
Member for South Tyrone (Mr. T. W. 
Russell) with being supported by the 
publicans of Ireland, but in the North 
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of Ireland licences were imposed on 
scores of towns where they were not 
wanted by the Resident Magistrates 
who gave them to the bailiffs of land- 
lords and people of that kind, for the 
purpose of creating a loyal minority; 
and, further, this was done in face of 
the protests of those who wanted to 
keep drink out of the villages. The 
Resident Magistrates backed up this 
system, but, on the other hand, they 
endeavoured to prevent licences being 
given to Nationalists. It was a mon- 
strous thing that Mr. Roche should have 
gone into Ennis and given a corrupt 
decision in favour of the Government 
against Mr. Macnamara, whose only 
crime was that he sold Untted Ireland. 
This man first got a month, then two, 
and then three months’ imprisonment 
for selling the paper, and the Resident 
Magistrates then deprived him of his 
licence, and, consequently, the means 
of making his living. He called this 
Boycotting of the worst description. 
Why did not the Government attack 
United Ireland themselves, instead of 
selecting this unfortunate individuai for 
such treatment? The right hon. Gentle- 
man said he was not going to allow the 
leaders to escape while their unfortunate 
dupes, as he called them, were punished, 
and here was an unhappy dupe who 
had been excessively punished. He 
had frequently asked in that House on 
what principle these men were selected 
to do their work; and he had pointed 
out that they were in the habit of 
sentencing the same persons two or 
three times. Mr. Welsh had got three 
weeks for publishing a resolution of the 
National League; last January he was 
sentenced to six months for publishing 
notices of the National League, and 
then he was prosecuted a third time, 
and was, at the present moment, under- 
going imprisonment to which be was 
sentenced by the Resident Magistrates. 
He respectfully submitted that a man 
who had been convicted over and over 
again by the same magistrate was not 
likely to have a fair trial. On what 
principle were these gentlemen selected ? 
It seemed to him that the system was one 
of giving out-door relief to broken-down 
military men or bankrupt landlords. 
Under the circumstances he desired to 
know how many Resident Magistrates 
it was intended to appoint? Would 


there be any stop to the appointment of 
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such officials, and what was the test of 
their fitness ? One Resident Magis- 
trate had recently died ; who was to fill 
the vacancy ? He also desired to know 
on what principle certificates of com- 
petency were given ; was there a com- 
petitive examination? What was the 
acer ag acted upon by the Govern- 
ment? It wasno answer to him to say 
that Lord Spencer certified in any cases 
to the legal knowledge of these gentle- 
men, for there was not in the Coercion 
Act of the late Government, a clause 
like one which was in the present Act. 
He, therefore, thought that some 
greater precautions should be taken 
than were taken at present to en- 
sure that Resident Magistrates should 
possess the necessary legal qualifications. 

Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.) said, that 
this Vote, like the last Vote, showed a 
very considerable increase, and if the 
Committee were to meet for any more 
useful purpose than that of merely act- 
ing as a dumb record of what the 
Government wished, serious attention 
should be given to this Vote. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary had 
showed from time to time how annoyed 
he was that the expression ‘“‘ Remov- 
ables” was applied tothe Resident Magis- 
trates of Ireland who were such pets of 
his. The reason why that expression 
had been used was that these magis- 
trates were removable, not alone 
removable by the Executive at Dublin 
Castle, which meant the right hon. 
Gentleman himself, but removable from 
County to County, and even from Divi- 
sion to Division of a County. Some 
months ago he asked the Chief Secre- 
tary whether there was any foundation 
for the slanderous rumour in Ireland 
that the Resident Magistrates were re- 
movable from one County to another. 
The right hon. Gentleman seemed to be 
in considerable doubt, but assured the 
House that if such a removal were pos- 
sible it never took place. But, as a 
matter of fact, these magistrates were 
removed from place to piace, and their 
track was generally marked by a num- 
ber of prosecutions of unfortunate men, 
all of whom were very much more 
honest than any of the Resident Magis- 
trates who tried them. He had taken 
a few notes, and would the Committee 
believe that in a month or two one par- 
ticular magistrate, Mr. Hodder, heard 
cases in no less than three different 
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counties? One day this gentleman 
adjudicated in Limerick, sitting in a 
number of cases under the Crimes Act ; 
and lo and behold, a week after he was 
found in the City of Cork sitting in 
judgment on the Member for East 
Cork (Mr. Lane). By-and-bye he turned 
UP. in his (Mr. Flynn’s) Division, 
which was 50 miles away from the 
Oity of Oork, and sent him (Mr. 
Flynn) off to prison ; and subsequently 
he was found in another County, send- 
ing another Member of Parliament and 
half-a-dozen farmers to gaol. Were 
they not justified in calling that gentle- 
man removable in every sense of the 
term? When they came to consider 
the case of this gentleman they felt 
thoroughly justified in asking the Com- 
mittee to pause before they voted the 
salaries now asked for. He found that 
under the head of salaries there was an 
increase of £1,000, and this was under 
the right hon. Gentleman’s régime, 
which was said to be restoring law and 
order in Ireland. Another item in the 
Vote was that for personal and travel- 
ling expenses, and it was no less e sum 
than £2,500. If the right hon. Gentle- 
man could spare a little time from the 
consideration of matters of very great im- 
portance, and direct his attention to a 
matter of pounds, shillings, and pence, 
he (Mr. Flynn) would like a little infor- 
mation in regard to this item. Was 
any part of this sum for the journeys of 
Captain Plunkett to London on behalf 
of Zhe Times; did the extra remunera- 
tion of four Divisional Magistrates for 
12 months — £1,500, come under the 
head of Captain Plunkett’s visit to Lon- 
don, where he spent his time most use- 
fully and agreeably to himself? As to 
the duties of Resident Magistrates, were 
the Committee aware that a Resident 
Magistrate in Ireland was not only a 
magistrate but a policeman? He did 
not mean a policeman in the sense that 
he had been a policeman—though he 
believed about 45 per cent of the Resi- 
dent Magistrates of Ireland had been 
in the Constabulary—but he meant in 
the sense of his actually being in charge 
of the Constabulary Force in the very 
place where he was supposed to adjudi- 
eate. In his (Mr. Flynn’s) district 
there was a very charming young map, 
who had admitted that he had no know- 
ledge of the law, and yet that young 
man was called upon to try cases in 
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which conspiracy was alleged. One 
day they found this gentleman, Captain 
Seagrave, on the Bench, and on the fol- 
lowing day they found him heading a 
number of policemen in a baton charge. 
Could the Committee conceive howa man 
who was to perform executive duty and 
magisterial functions could carry any 
calm and judicial mind to the Bench, 
and adjudicate in cases of a somewhat 
exciting character? He did not com- 
age particularly of Captain Seagrave, 

ut of the system adopted. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary 
had discovered a new star— namely, 
Colonel Cadell. One day this gentle- 
man might be found sitting on the Bench 
in Cork; the next day he might be 
found in another portion of the county, 

erhaps 50 miles away; the third day 
he might be found in charge of a 
number of troops at an eviction; and 
on the fourth day he might be found in 
the streets of Cork at the head of the 
police. Hon. Members wanted to know 
from the Government whether there 
was a broad line of distinction be- 
tween the executive duties and the 
judicial functions of the Resident 
Magistrates, or was there not; 
and, if there was, where it was 
drawn. It could not be expected that 
the people of Ireland would entertain 
any great respect for law and order 
when they found that the man in charge 
of troops, on occasion of a collision be- 
tween the people and the authorities, 
was, on the following day, sitting in 
judgment on the people who might have 
taken part in the tumult. It was neces- 
sary to speak at great length on this 
Vote, and he assured the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary that 
they would not be in the position the 
right hon. Gentleman thought they were 
in in regard to the last and other Votes. 
Upon the last Vote the Chief Secretary 
had said that they had only brought 
four or five cases forward. ‘They might 
have brought others forward but for the 
fact that they were clotured. He trusted 
that the Government would act a little 
more practically on this Vote, and give 
them an wpportunity of discussing it 
properly. 7 eon the right hon. 
Gentleman there was no dearth of ex- 
amples of the improper conduct of the 
Irish Resident Magistrates, for these un- 
fortunate men gave only too many of 
them. He maintained that it was a 
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violation of al] judicial decency to find a 
magistrate rushing from the bench after 
having delivered a decision, seizing a 
stick or some other weapon, and heading 
the police in an onslaught upon a peace- 
able population. That occurred in the 
case of the notorious Mr. Cecil Roche 
on several occasions, and even the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary had 
never taken an opportunity of contro- 
verting the statements in regard to the 
notorious Mr. Cecil Roche. On a certain 
occasion, on which the hon. Member for 
West Kerry (Mr. E. Harrington) was 
tried and sent to gaol, a large number 
of people assembled outside the Court 
House in Tralee. Mr. Cecil Roche, 
who assisted in sending the hon. Gen- 
tleman to prison, immediately after- 
wards came out of the Court House 
and led a police charge upon the people, 
because they had indulged in the heinous 
and unpardonable offence of cheering 
the hon. Member for West Kerry when 
he was being conveyed upon a car to 
the railway station on his way to gaol. 
He did not believe that even the most 
rabid partizan opposite would contend 
that the conduct of the people was de- 
serving of any severe treatment— it cer- 
tainly was not deserving of the treatment 
which Mr. Cecil Roche accorded it. 
There was no riot, no disturbance, no 
disorder ; the whole offence, if it were 
an offence—and he made a present of it 
to the right hon. Gentleman—was that 
the people cheered, as crowds did cheer 
those with whom they were in sympathy. 
Mr, Roche hurriedly left the Bench, took 
up a blackthorn stick, and headed an 
armed Police Force in a charge on the 
crowd. The people had not been asked 
to disperse, the Riot Act had not been 
read, but in the most savage manner 
the people were attacked, until, in a 
few minutes, the large number were 
hurt seriously, many of them so seriously 
that they had to be conveyed to the 
hospital or infirmary, Naturally a 
strong feeling of indignation was aroused 
by the occurrence. The Board of Town 
Commissioners held a meeting a day or 
two afterwards, and protested in strong 
language against it, and they forwarded 
a copy of the resolution to the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary. A 
meeting was held by the Chamber of 
Commerce, and presided over by a well 
known and respected magistrate, and 
attended by some of the principle men 
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of the town; and at that meeting a 
resolution was expressing con- 
demnation of the brutal conduct of Mr. 
Cecil Roche, and asking the attention of 
the Executive and of the right hon. 
Gentleman to his conduct. Resolutions 
were also passed by the Tralee Harbour 
Commissioners to the following effect :— 

‘That we condemn, in the most emphatic 
manner, the cowardly conduct of the police 
officers in brutally and wantonly attacking in- 
nocent people of the town yesterday, without 
a semblance of provocation, and that we fur- 
ther call upon the Government to hold a sworn 
inquiry into the conduct of one of their Resi- 
dent Magistrates, who gave instructions to the 
police to assault the people on the occasion of 
the removal of Mr. E. Harrington, M.P.”’ 


Was any notice taken of the action of 
Mr. Cecil Roche? As far as he (Mr. 
Flynn) understood, nothing at all was 
done. So brutal was Mr. Cecil Roche’s 
conduct, and so wanton his behaviour 
to the people on this occasion, that the 
occurrences of the day in question, even 
without other circumstances, were really 
sufficient to provoke a local insurrec- 
tion. A short time ago, he (Mr. Flynn) 
was witness of the man’s conduct 
towards the Representatives of the 
people. His hon. Friend the Member 
for East Kerry (Mr. Sheehan), who was 
now in Tralee Gaol, was in his own 
house at night, when the police made a 
search without a warrant. They said 
they had a warrant but never produced 
it, and it was now known that they had 
no warrant. They searched the premises, 
and afterwards a warrant was issued by 
Mr. Cecil Roche for the arrest of the 
hon. Member (Mr. Sheehan) on a very 
miserable charge. The charge was so 
trivial that had the hon. Gentleman 
consented to give bail for his good 
behaviour he would not have been sent 
to gaol at all. The hon. Member for 
East Kerry was Chairman of the Poor 
Law Guardiansand of the Town Commis- 
sioners, and he was a large hotel pro- 
prietor, the owner of several other 
businesses, and a most respected man in 
the locality. Arrested on this trivial 
charge, he was brought before Mr. Cecil 
Roche, and would the Committee believe 
that though the case was to be tried on 
the following day, though bail to any 
amount was offered, Mr. Roche abso- 
lutely refused it and assigned no reason 
whatsoever for the refusal? The hon. 
Member was a man in delicate health, 
and was taken at the expense of the 
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ratepayers a distance of 25 miles that 
night, and brought back the following 
day the same distance on a trivial 
charge which was met by an offer to 
release him if he entered into his own 
recognizances to be of good behaviour. 
But for one night Cecil Roche refused 
bail, while no reason could be alleged 
for the exercise of such arbitrary and 
irresponsible authority. Conduct of 
this kind was indulged in for the pur- 
pose of intimidating the people of the dis- 
trict, and that it had not done so did not 
make the conduct of this man the less 
reprehensible. There were scores of 
other magistrates who had been guilty 
of conduct equally arbitrary. Let him 
take the case of the Removable Magis- 
trates in connection with the Mayor of 
Cork some time ago. It was part of 
the policy of the present Government to 
sneer at representative authority in 
Ireland; Mayors and Sheriffs and such 
people were looked upon with some 
respect in this country, but in Ireland 
they were regarded by the Executive as 
deserving of no respect or consideration. 
The Mayor of Cork, guilty of what was 
acknowledged to be a technical assault, 
was brought before two Removable 
Magistrates, and instead of being fined, 
as he would have been had he been a 
drunken rowdy, he was sentenced to a 
fortnight’simprisonment by Mr. Gardner 
and the other Resident Magistrate, 
whose name he did not recall. He 
would like to know from the Chief 
Secretary, or from the Solicitor General 
for Ireland, if the Executive had any 
explanation to offer as to the conduct of 
these Removable Magistrates in regard 
to the imprisonment of the Mayor of 
Cork? The Mayor simply laid his 
hand on the shoulder of a policeman, 
and, said ‘‘ You had better leave this.” 
The policeman acknowledged that he 
was neither pushed, struck, nor hurt, 
so that the offence, if offence there was, 
was that well known in law as a techni- 
cal assault. He (Mr. Flynn) thought 
that had the person charged been one 
of the most worthless characters of the 
City of Cork, merely a small fine or 
nominal fine would have been imposed 
upon him. Why was the Mayor of the 
City sentenced to a fortnight’s imprison- 
ment on a paltry charge like that, and 
why was the case brought before the 
Resident Magistrates? Who had the 
direction of this prosecution, and who 
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had the selection of the Magistrates to 
try it? This wasa case which clearly 
ought to have been tried under the 
ordinary law; but, asa matter of fact, 
magistrates were being paid £600 or 
£700 a-year for trying cases of this 
kind? What did it all mean? It 
meant it was part and parcel of the 
system. If the right hon. Gentleman 
really thought the opinion of the people 
of Ireland was worth having, and that 
it was well to remove from their minds 
ugly suspicion—nay, something more 
than ugly suspicion, for it had developed 
into positive belief—he would give them 
stronger proofthan he had yet given as to 
the bond fide mannerin which these magis- 
trates were appointed, as to the manner 
in which they were removed from one 
district to another, and also to the sus- 
picious manner in which they were 
moved about, like pawns on a chess 
board, at the will of the right hon. 
Gentleman or of the Executive of 
Dublin Castle. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) 
said, they had now reached the hour of 
half-past 12 o’clock. They commenced 
the sitting at 3 o’clock, and when the 
12 o’clock Rule was adopted, it was 
adopted to enable them to commence 
their sittings at 3 o’clock in the after- 
noon. It was fully understood that no 
controversial Business would take place 
after 12 o’clock except, as the Piret 
Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) 
said, on the occasion of a great debate. 
This was not a great debate ; at the same 
time the matters they were now discuss- 
ing were of very great importance. 
Again and again during the Session it 
had been urged, when any complaint 
had been made about the Resident 
Magistrates, that the Irish Members 
would have full opportunity of going 
into the matter on the Estimates for the 
salaries of the Resident Magistrates. 
Anyone had only to look at the House at 
the present moment to see how wearied 
the House was. There was not such an 
attendance as one would anticipate when 
such a Vote as this was under discus- 
sion. He did not suppose that the Go- 
vernment imagined for a moment they 
were going to force this Vote through 
the Committee to-night, and he did not 
believe that they would gain in any sort 
of way by prolonging the discussion to 
1 or half-past 1 o’clock, and renewing it 
on some future occasion. He therefore 
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begged to move that the Chairman do 
now report Progress, and ask leave to 
sit again. 

Motion made, and Question pro- 
osed, ‘“‘That the Chairman do report 
rogress, and ask leave to sit again.” — 

( Mfr. Labouchere.) 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he did 
not notice that the proposal of the hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Labouchere) was re- 
ceived with any great favour by hon. 
Gentlemen who sat behind him. This 
would be the sixth or seventh day on 
which they had discussed Irish Ksti- 
mates. He quite admitted that full 
aac onnep should be given to hon. 

embers to discuss this Vote; for his 
own part, he was extremely unwilling 
that the time for discussion should be 
curtailed, and he could not but think 
that, as this was the last occasion for an 
indefinite period on which they would 
be able to discuss the Vote, it would be 
most unfortunate if, by the action of the 
hon. Gentleman, the time for discussion 
were shortened. He trusted that the 
hon. Gentleman would allow hon. Mem- 
bers from Ireland an opportunity of 
laying their views upon this subject 
before the Committee. It was not very 
late. He quite admitted that when they 
met at 3 o’clock they ought not to sit 
very late, but, considering that to- 
morrow night the 12 o’clock Rule would 
not be suspended, he hoped that the 
hon. Gentleman would not persevere 
with his Motion. 

Mr. WADDY (Lincolnshire, Brigg) 
said, he trusted that the right hon. 
Gentleman would be a little more ex- 
plicit. Two or three times the Chief 
Secretary had said that this would be the 
last occasion on which they would be 
able to discuss the Vote. He did not 
understand what the right hon. Gentle- 
man meant by saying that this would 
be the last occasion for an indefinite 
period. If the right hon. Gentleman 
would be a little more explicit, the Com- 
mittee, he was sure, would be exceed- 
ingly obliged to him. 

Mx. T. P. O'CONNOR said, that he 
would like to ask the right hon. Gentle- 
man whether his statement meant that 
he intended, or that the Government 
intended, to foree not only this Vote 
through to-night—which he (Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor) thought would bestrongly un- 
justifiable—but all the other Trish Votes. 
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Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he never 
expressed any view of the kind the 
hon. Member indicated, but he was 
bound to remind the Committee that the 
Leader of the House had apportioned 
all the days up to the 18th of this month 
for various Estimates other than Irish 
Estimates. Whether they would firish 
by that time the other Estimates 
he did not know, but it was perfectly 
clear that the Irish Votes coulll not be 
discussed again before the 18th, and it 
was not clear that they could be dis- 
cussed then, and therefore he was 
justified in using the words, indefinite 
period. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR said, he did 
not know whether his hon. Friend (Mr. 
Labouchere) was desirous of pressing 
his Motion. He, for his part, was quite 
willing to say a few words upon the 
Vote now. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he did not 
wish to press his Motion if he could 
arrive at some understanding with the 
right hon. Gentleman that he did not 
intend to go on to-night practically in- 
definitely until he got this Vote. If the 
right hon. Gentleman would mention a 
fair and reasonable time that they ought 
to sit to, of course there would be no 
objection to continuing the discussion ; 
but, after the experience they had on the 
last Vute, they were a little suspicious of 
what might occur. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, that what 
he desired to do was to give hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite the fullest and amplest 
power of discussing this Vote. Of course, 
if they desired to cease discussion to- 
night, he should consider the ques- 
tion. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: Then I under- 
stand we shall have another opportunity, 
as well as this, of discussing the Vote ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: No; I said 
nothing of the kind. I hope hon. Gen- 
tlemen will not put words in my mouth 
which I never uttered. I never talked 
about a further opportunity; on the con- 
trary, I said that further discussion 
would have to be postponed for an in- 
definite period. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: Then I under- 
stand that after an indefinite period wo 
shall have another opportunity for dis- 
cussion ? 

Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: The hon. Gen- 
tleman will or understand nothing 
except what I have stated. 
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Mr. W. O’BRIEN said, thatit was as 
well that they should have a clear under- 
standing upon this matter. They were 
willing to go on for an hour or two 
hours longer, but he was sure that the 
right hon. Gentleman must know that 
two hours were utterly insufficient in 
which to discuss the questions raised by 
this Vote. He had to raise the question 
of Colonel Turner’s administration in 
Treland, and his exercise of dispensing 
power, a matter which it would be 
utterly impossible to discuss at 2 or 3 
o’clock in the morning. A number of 
his hon. Friends around him had matters 
of great importance to raise: in point of 
fact, this Vote embraced the whole Ad- 
ministration of Ireland for the past 12 
months, and it was only by discussions 
on this Vote that they were able to bring 
home responsibility to the officials who 
would have, for the next three months, 
the lives and liberties of the people of 
Ireland in their hands. He, therefore, 
put it to the right hon. Gentleman 
whether it was not reasonable that they 
should go on, and get through such a 

ortion of this discussion as was possi- 

le within an hour or two, but that it 
was not reasonable to oblige them to 
bring to a conclusion‘at 3 or 4 o’clock in 
the morning the discussion of a Vote 
which, it was quite plain, could not be 
discussed under, at all events, four or 
five hours. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY suggested that 
the Vote should be withdrawn, and that 
the Government should rest satisfied 
with taking the Votes which might 
reasonably be taken to-night. It was 
impossible that the Government should 
expect to get a Vote of this character to- 
night. It was an important Vote, not 
because of the amount of money in- 
volved, but because of the character of 
the gentlemen whose salaries were in- 
cluded in it. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, that they 
had already discussed the Vote for nearly 


two hours. | Cries of “‘No! not for one 
hour re He begged pardon, he was 
in error. He could not help thinking, 


however, that within reasonable time 
the discussion upon this Vote might be 
concluded. The time already spent on 
it would be wasted if they were to with- 
draw the Vote. As he had already ex- 
ge the opinion that this was proba- , 

ly the most convenient time to discuss 
Irish Estimates, he suggested that the 
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Vote, which was regarded as of such im- 
portance, should be taken now, without 
wasting any of the time which still 
remained for discussion. Personally, he 
would have preferred that a Vote of this 
importance should have been brought on 
at an earlier period of the evening. 

Tut LORD MAYOR or DUBLIN 
(Mr. Sexton) (Belfast, W.) suggested 
that the right hon. Gentleman should 
select such of the remaining Irish Esti- 
mates as he considered to be non-conten- 
tious, and which might be taken after 
reasonably brief discussion. If it was 
money that the right hon. Gentleman 
wanted, that would be the easiest way 
of getting it. The period of the year 
was a question of some importance to the 
Irish Members, but the one question 
they considered to be of vital importance 
was that the Votes should only be taken, 
whatever the period of the year was, 
after full discussion. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he could 
not promise any better opportunity of 
discussing the Vote. If hon. Members 
deemed the Vote to be of great import- 
ance, he strongly urged them to continue 
the discussion now. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) 
said, that there was a great deal in what 
the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for North Longford (Mr. T. M. 
Healy) had said—unless the Vote was 
passed to-night it would be better to 
withdraw it. He (Mr. T. W. Russell) 
should certainly object to sit up to 3 
or 4 o’clock in the morning if the Vote 
was not to be taken. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY said, he would 
appeal to the right hon. Gentleman 
whether, upon occasions of this kind, 
the best plan was not to come to terms 
with an adversary and arrange matters, 
so that it would be possible for the 
House and its officers to disperse at the 
proper time? The Irish Members were 
willing to give the Government some 
money upon this occasion. There were a 
large number of Votes which it would 
be possible to allow to pass to-night. 
Unless the right hon. Gentleman had 
present to his mind the possibility of 
getting all the Irish Votes to-night, 
there was no force whatever in his con- 
tention. It would be impossible to get 
all the Irish Votes to-night; it would be 
absurd for the right hon. Gentleman to 
suppose that he could get all those 
Votes by any other means than the 
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closure, and he (Mr. T. M. Healy) did 
not imagine that the closure would be 
permitted without a reasonable amount 
of discussion. 

Mz. A. J. BALFOUR wished it to be 
distinctly understood that the Govern- 
ment had no power to afford hon. Gen- 
tlemen a better opportunity of discussing 
this Vote than the opportunity they 
now offered. If, knowing that, hon. 
Gentlemen still preferred other and non- 
contentious Votes to be taken to-night, 
he saw no reason to object to the course 
suggested. 

Mr. SEXTON thought that Vote 22, 
Supreme Court of Judicature; Vote 24, 
Admiralty Court Register; Vote 25, 
Registry of Deeds; Vote 26, Registry 
of Judgments, might be taken, after 
brief discussion, to-night. 

Mr. WADDY said, there was just 
one thing he thought someone ought 
to say. If, by the somewhat doubt- 
ful expression which had been used 
just now by the Chief Secretary, 
they were to understand that some 
day or other these matters would be 
brought up, and then they were to be 
told there was no time for discussion, 
and that it was their fault—[Mr. A. J. 
Batrour nodded assent.] He thought 
as much. Well, he would not say he 
thought as much, because he did not 
wish to think it—he did not wish to 
think that the Government would be 
likely do a thing of that kind; but now 
they had it admitted that what was pro- 
posed to be done was to take advantage 
of the absolute impossibility of getting 
this Vote to-night, and then, on some 
other occasion, to turn round upon them 
and say—‘‘ You did not take a discussion 
when you might, and now you shall not.” 
That was « course of procedure against 
which he desired to protest. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL asked hon. 
Gentlemen below the Gangway whether 
it would not be possible that all the 
Votes in the class, with the exception of 
Vote 27, for the Irish Land Commission ; 
Vote 28, for County Court Officers, &c. ; 
and Vote 31, for Prisons, should be taken 
to-night ? 

Mr. SEXTON remarked that on Vote 
23 they desired to raise the case of 
a 

Mrz. T. W. RUSSELL: Surely we can 
take all the Votes, with the exception of 
Votes 23, 27, 28, and 31. 
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Mr. SEXTON thought he had enume- 
rated all the Votes which he and his 
hon. Friends could allow to be taken 
after brief discussion ? 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


@) £32,562, to complete the sum for 
the Supreme Court of Judicature in 
Ireland. 


(3.) £585, to complete the sum for the 
Admiralty Court Registry, Ireland. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid) said, 
there were several points arising out of 
this Vote which was it of material interest 
to the City of Cork should be raised in 
Oommittee, but owing to the somewhat 
unforeseen mismanagement of public 
affairs hon. Members could not be ex- 
pected to have the materials at their 
fingers’ ends with which to discuss the 
Vote. He trusted, however, that ona 
subsequent occasion, and at a reasonable 
hour, au opportunity would be afforded 
of discussing this Vote. 


Vote agreed to. 


(4.) £5,346, to complete the sum for 
the Registry of Deeds, Ireland. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY said, that the 
Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. Jackson) 
would remember that the conditior of 
the Registry of Deeds Office had been 
discussed every year. In 1880 a Royal 
Commission reported on the question; 
and it was understood that a Treasury 
Committee had endeavoured to over-ride 
the decision of the Commission. If there 
was any Department they had any reason 
to be satisfied with in Ireland it was the 
Department for the Registry of Deeds, 
and he desired to ask the Secretary to 
the Treasury if he had any objection to 
lay on the Table the reply of the Regis- 
trar of Deeds to the Report of the 
Treasury Committee? There had beon 
some dissatisfaction in the Office for 
some time, and he was anxious that 
some satisfaction should be given to the 
clerks of the Department as to what 
their future was to be. 

Tue SECRETARY 1o tuz TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson) (Leeds, N.) said, 
he could not on the spur of the moment 
state what the reply of the Registrar of 
Deeds was 10 years ago. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY remarked, that 
the reply was made only three years ago ; 
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the Report of the Royal Commission was 
made eight years ago; and then there 
was a kind of rebuttal of the Report, 
and a reply was made by the Registrar. 
Nothing had been doae, as he under- 
stood, from that day to the present, and 
he wanted the Government to tell the 
Committee what their position exactly 
was. Was it not a fact that there was 
a grave amount of dissatisfaction in 
regard to the proposed re-organization of 
the Department ? 

Mr. JACKSON said, he was not 
aware that there was any dissatisfaction 
such as the hon. and learned Member had 
stated, but he would look up the Papers, 
and communicate with the hon. and 
learned Gentleman. 

Vote agreed to. 

(5.) £913, to complete the sum for 
the Registry of Judgments, Ireland. 

(6.) £1,962, to complete the sum for 
the Dundrum Criminal Lunatic Asylum, 
Ireland. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, that if 
hon. Gentlemen would look at Class IV., 
he did not think that they would see any 
objection to Vote 14 for Teachers’ Pen- 
sions being taken. 

Mr. SEXTON said, they would dis- 
cuss the question on the Vote for 
National Edueation, and, therefore, he 
did not think there would be the slightest 
objection to take that Vote. 


Crass IV.—Epvcation, Science, anp 
Art. 


(7.) £720, to complete the sum for 
the Teachers’ Pension Office, Ireland. 

(8.) £1,401, to complete the sum for 
the National Gallery, Ireland. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I suppose we 
may take this Vote ? 

Dr. TANNER: No. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR had only to 
repeat his previous observation, that 
he could not say when they would be 
able to take the discussion. 

Mr. SEXTON said, that this was a 
Vote for the maintenance of the National 
Gallery, and for the allowance of £1,000 
for the purchase of pictures. 

Dr. TANNER said, that the simple 
reason why he objected to the Vote being 
taken without discussion was that a 
great many improvements were taking 
place in connection with this Department 
in Dublin. A certain amount of money 


Mr. T. Ul. Healy 
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was being spent, and many le main- 
tained that tt could be better | Sat more 

roperly spent. He thought that many 
on Members concurred in the opinion 
that it would be a great deal better to 
postpone this Vote; at any time it would 
not take more than a few minutes to 
pass, and yet by postponing it an oppor- 
tunity would be afforded for — 
questions it was very desirable shoul 
be raised. 


Vote agreed to. 


Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour) (Manches- 
ter, E.) said, if hon. Members would 
now look at their copies of the Esti- 
mates, Class VI., Votes 5 and 6, they 
would probably allow that these were 
of a non-contentious character—the first 
for Pauper Lunatics, the other for 
Grants to certain Hospitals and Institu- 
tions—and allow the same course to be 
followed with these. 


Crass VI.—Non-ErrecrivE AND 
CnariTaBLE SERVICES. 


(9.) £460, to complete the sum for 
Pauper Lunatics, Ireland. 


Mr. ARTHURO’CONNOR ( Donegal, 
E.) said he had no desire to oppose the 
Vote, but he was anxious to elicit an 
assurance from the Chief Secretary, with 
which he would be cozntent, that some- 
thing specifically and practical should 
be done in regard to a matter which 
was of great concern to a large number 
of these afflicted beings in workhouses 
in Ireland. He believed it was true of 
every part of Ireland that in workhouses 
there were many insane people, not 
properly looked after and classified, 
whose treatment was of the most cruel 
and heartless description. The other 
night time did not allow him to make 
his statement, and, as it was now late, 
he would abbreviate his remarks. He 
might adduce the instance of Dingle 
Workhouse, in West Kerry, where the 
lunatic ward was a shed, about a third 
the size of the House, having only an 
earthen floor, and which was a play- 
ground for the children in wet weather. 
In this shed he saw four poor,miserable, 
lunatic women—and both on account of 
the children, and on account of tho 
lunatics, this arrangement—this want 
of classification—was most improper and 
inhuman. Even during the few minutes 
he was there he saw what a terrible 
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infliction on the poor pationts was the|he could be added to the list of Secre- 
resence of the children, and he saw also | taries who had given pledges on this 
ow bad for the children it was to be| subject. He was perfectly aware, how- 
brought into close proximity with these | ever, of the difficulty of dealing with 
afflicted beings. This was not an isolated | lunatics in workhouses; that difficult 
case; almost the same thing might be} was felt also in England and Scotland. 
seen in every Irish workhouse, very few | He was perfectly willing to carry out an 
having any better arrangement. Suc-| inquiry, such as was suggested, to see 
cessive Chief Secretaries had promised | if anything could be done to remedy 
inquiry, and that something should be | that of which the hon. Gentleman com- 
done; for 10 years past he believed such | plained. 
promises had been renewed, but he| Dr. TANNER asked whether the 
would content himself now with extract- | right hon. Gentleman agreed with them; 
ing yet another promise from the present | the expression of such an opinion would 
occupant of the Office, that he would not | naturally influence the situation. 
allow another year to go by withouta! Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he had 
full and complete inquiry; and, where | replied to the hon. Member that he was 
he found there was good ground for| aware of the difficulty, both in Ireland 
complaint,he would take mg to prevent | and|England, in the way of classification 
a continuance of the scandal. of lunatics in workhouses. It was 
Dra. TANNER said, he would add a! desired that he should make inquiry 
remark, not in the nature of a request, | into the subject, and this he had under- 
but as a remonstrance against the neglect | taken to do. 
of duty in the way in which unfortunate Mr. ARTHUR O'CINNOR asked 
pauper lunatics were treated. He could whether under tho law at present opera- 
speak from knowledge of one of the | tive, the Irish Local Government Board 
largest unions in the South of Ireland. | had not the power to direct that any 
In extenuation of the right hon. Gentle- necessary arrangements should be 
man’s many shortcomings, it might be | adequately carried out, and whether the 
said that his neglect was not greater Board could not compel Guardians to 
thaa that of his Predecessors in Office. | give separate accommodation for this 
Cork Asylum, enlarged from time to afflicted class? In the case to which he 
time, had accommodation for all classes | had referred this children’s playground 
—the more violent, the idiots, and the | was the only place where these unfor- 
milder forms of lunacy. And yet, in| tunate women could be put; it was the 
Cork Workhouse, as elsewhere, acertain | lunatic ward, and spoken of as such. 
number of these unfortunate people were | Under the powers of the Local Govern- 
retained in wards altogether unfit for; ment Board, was it not competent for 
their physical and mental condition. A | the Board to make arrangements to pre- 
little looking after, the expenditure of | vent thisand equally cruel proceedings 
a little more money perhaps, and the| going on probably in many workhouses 
removal of these unfortunate creatures | in Ireland? Would the right hon. Gen- 
to institutions where they would receive |tleman exhaust all the powers of the 
proper treatment, would, in many cases, | Local Government Board immediately 
effect a cure. He could enumerate at | to remove those evils, so far as it could 
least eight cases removed to lunatic | be done? 
asylums fromunionsthathad thoroughly! Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he was 
and entirely recovered ; at least he did | not quite sure whether the powers of the 
not know of any relapse. Remonstrance | Board extended so far as the hon. Gen- 
after remonstrance had been addressed | tleman suggested. He know the Board 
in vain to Dablin Castle. He sincerely | hai no power to determine what cases 
hoped the time had come when the/should be sent to the asylum. He 
Chief Secretary would do a stroke of | thought, however, there was power to 
good in connection with this poor suffer- | prevent any other persons being placed 
ing class, for whom, at least, he ought to|in the wards where lunatics were con- 
have some consideration. fined. He would take care to investi- 
Ma. A. J. BALFOUR said, in answer | gate the matter, and see what powers 
to the hon. Member for East Donegal | could be used. 
(Mr. Arthur O'Connor), he did not think | Vote agreed to. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘« That asum, not exceeding £658, be granted 
to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary 
to defray the rge which will come in course 
of payment during the year ending on the 31st 
day of March 1889, for the support of certain 
Hospitals and Infirmaries in Ireland.” 


Mr. T. W. RUSSELL asked whether 
the Government had given any con- 
sideration to the recommendations of 
the Commission on Hospitals, and whe- 
ther they intended to take any action 
thereon. 

Mr. SEXTON asked that the Vote 
should not now be taken. It must 
necessarily give rise to some discussion 
in reference to the allotment of grants 
next year. He had also to press fora 
public inquiry into the circumstances 
attending the death of a person—Dr. 
Parten—poisoned in one of the Dublin 
Hospitals. Considerable discussion must 
arise. 

Mr. JACKSON said, in answer to the 
hon. Member for South Tyrone, that the 
Government had given considerable 
attention to the Report of the Commis- 
sion which inquired into these hospitals. 
It would be in the recollection of the 
Committee that the late Member for 
the St. Stephen’s Green Division, who 
had since died, did introduce a Bill for 
the purpose of giving effect to a con- 
siderable number of the recommenda- 
tions of that Commission, and he (Mr. 
Jackson) had the opportunity of speak- 
ing to that hon. Member on several 
occasions in reference to that Bill. 
Further, he understood that the hon. 
Member for Dublin (Mr. Murphy) had 
in contemplation the introduction of a 
Bill, and he thought he was justified in 
saying that the Government would look 
very favourably on a Bill that would 
consolidate the hospitals in the direction 
in which the Commission reported, and 
generally effect economy in management 
and expenditure not now distributed so 
advantageously as it might be. He 
hoped, therefore, that next Session they 
might have, at an early date, either that 
Bill introduced, or a Bill of the Govern- 
ment containing some arrangement by 
which the desired objects might be 
effected. 

Mr. MURPHY (Dublin, St. Patrick’s), 
supplementing what the hon. Gentleman 
had just stated, said that after the 
lamented death of the late Member for 
St. Stephen’s Green, overtures were made 
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to him by the Government with refer- 
ence to this subject, and as the result of 
negotiations the points of difference were 
not now very great, and he hoped that a 
satisfactory Bill would be agreed upon 
and introduced either by themselves or 
the Government next Session. 

Dr. TANNER said, the discussion 
that would naturally arise on the Vote 
concerned other towns than Dublin. 
For himself he had something to say in 
connection with the way the grant was 
administered in Cork and Belfast. He 
hoped some opportunity would be given 
for dealing with the subject in the 
material manner it deserv It was a 
very serious matter; the funds granted 
were very small—far and away too small 
—but certainly they might be distri- 
buted a great deal better, and more for 
the benefit of everybody concerned ; and 
certainly for the unfortunate sufferers it 
was desirable that the grant should be 
considered and discussed. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR suggested that 
this was scarcely the proper time for 
discussing the question that had been 
raised. All were agreed that it was ex- 
pedient to pass this Vote. Nobody de- 
sired to object to the Vote as it stood ; 
but what was desired was, that some- 
thing should be done in the direction of 
carrying out the recommendations of the 
Commission; he would therefore ask 
whether the proper time for discussion 
was not on the Vote, to which nobody 
objected, but on the Bill that would 
be required before the Vote was modi- 
fied—before its management was placed 
on a different footing. As to the other 
question raised—the unhappy death ofa 
patient in a Dublin Hospital—it could 
hardly arise on this Vote, for it had 
nothing to do with the grants to be voted, 
and the hon. Member would probably 
be disposed to feel that the circum- 
stances did not call for special inquiry 
except by the hospital authorities. He 
certainly could not see his way to 
direct a special inquiry into the circum- 
stances of this unfortunate death, any 
more than into those of any other death 
by accidental poisoning in any other 
part of Ireland. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he maintained 
that the question was strictly relevant 
to the Vote. A discussion on the Vote 
gave the Government opportunity for 
obtaining a specific and conclusive 
declaration in reference to the future 
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of these annual grants. One of the pro- 
visions of the Bill referred to the deter- 
mination of these grants supplyin 
their place on the Estimates by a capita 
sum. This was a convenient opportu- 
nity for discussion. The Corporation of 
Dublin had the greatest interest in the 
subject, for they would have represen- 
tation on the Central Board of the amal- 
gamated hospitals, and it was a question 
what that representation should be, 
whether the Government should follow 
the recommendation of the Commission 
or replace it by some recommendation of 
their own. Then, as to the death by 

oisoning to which he had alluded—the 
Rospital was supported by Government 
money, the death occurred in the hos- 
pital in question, and, on the renewal of 
the grant, no question could be more 
pertinent than as to whether the hospital 
was properly conducted. The authorities 
of the hospital had been asked to order 
an inquiry, but they had not the cour- 
tesy to reply. The right hon. Gentle- 
tleman on a former occasion gave him 
no satisfaction, and he was not content 
to leave it to the governors of the 
hospital. More than the officials of the 
hospital were concerned—the public 
were concerned; any other patient 
might become the victim of the neglect 
of a student at night. It would beonly 
reasonable to allow this Vote to stand 
over, seeing they had carried out the 
arrangement and given the Government 
a number of votes. It was inconvenient 
to go into the questions raised now, for 
he had not the materials at hand. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he could 
only refer to what he had already said, 
and could say no more. 

Mr. SEXTON said, there was good 
reason to complain if the Government 
insisted. The right hon. Gentleman 
had asked for four Votes and the Com- 
mittee had given him eight. It was 
ungenerous to refuse the postponement 
of the Vote. He must move to report 
Progress. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.”’—(Mr. 
Sexton.) 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he had 
made the position of affairs clear. If, 
under the circumstances, as he had 
stated more than once, hon. Members 
desired a full discussion of the Irish 
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Estimates, now was the time. If-after 
what he said they still desired to report 
Progress, he would not oppose the 
Motion. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’OONNOR said, he 
was under the disadvantage of being 
absent during part of the discussion, 
and some arrangement seemed to have 
been made that he did not understand. 
Was he to understand that this was the 
last occasion upon which Irish Estimates 
would be discussed at all ? 

Mr. MURPHY asked, was there any 
Vote upon which the Report of the 
Commission on hospitals could be dis- 
cussed ? 

Mr. JACKSON said, he would suggest 
Vote 7. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow, 


Committee also report Progress; to 
sit again To-morrow. 


SUPPLY—REPORT. 
Resolutions [ 8th December}, reported. 
(1) ** That a sum, not exceeding £258,525, 

be granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
nesessary to defray the Charge which willcome 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 3:st day of March 1889, for the Salaries 
and Expenses of the Commissioners of National 
Fducation in Ireland.’ 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the House do agree with the 
Committee in the said Resolution.” 


Mr. LANE (Cork Oo., E.) said, there 
were points in relation to this Vote on 
which he was anxious to have some pro- 
mise from the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland. First, he 
desired to ask if the Board of National 
Education had given any consideration 
whatever to one particular paragraph in 
the Report for last year of the Educa- 
tiunal Endowment Commissioners, in 
which the Commissioners referred to the 
schools of the Christian Brothers, carried 
on under conditions that precluded them 
from receiving a Government Grant, 
though they received aid from the Indus- 
trial Schools Act and from the Science 
and Art Department. The school, be- 
sides carrying on in poor districts the 
work ofan elementary school, undertook 
with its overworked staff the same 
educational work as was undertaken by 
model schools, and stood much in need 
of additional teachers, for whom no pro- 
vision was made by Government grant. 
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Special instruction of a more advanced 
kind was eae to the more promising 
pupils, and if any modification of exist- 
ing regulations could be made, these 
pe Fi of the Christian Brothers were 
well deserving ofsupport. ‘That recom- 
mendation of the Commissioners 
appeared after they had inspected only 
two of these schools, but since then they 
had inspected the schools of the Brother- 
hood at Cork and elsewhere. Without 
exaggeration he might say there was 
no better elementary and intermediate 
education than was given by the 
Brothers atCork. Two thousand pupils 
were taught daily in the most advanced 
subjects, and he did not think it was 
sufficiently well known that in these 
schools, conducted by the Christian 
Brothers without any State aid, the 
finest technical education was given in 
the United Kingdom; their museum 
and technical appliances cost thousands 
of pounds. He had personal reason to 
know that in the forthcoming Report of 
the Oommissioners there would be a 
very strong recommendation that the 
Board of National Education should 
relax its rules in favour of these schools. 
Would the right hon. Gentleman give 
some assurance that these recommenda- 
tions would be taken into consideration ? 
There was a very strong feeling in 
favour of these echools; nor did he 
think that among those who were 
opposed to the Catholic religion there 
would be the slightest objection to a 
relaxation in favour of schools that did 
such an immense amount of good, and 
which, up to the present, had not re- 
ceived a farthing of State aid. Another 
matter had reference to the grant to the 
Munster Dairy School. He was ver 
lad to see the hon. Member for South 
untingdon (Mr. Smith-Barry) in his 
seu as he had given that hon. 
ember Notice he would bring this 
matter on to give him the opportunity 
of speakirg on the subject if he desired 
to doco. A large grant was made to 
the Munster Dairy School, and no 
person in Ireland was more fully pre- 
pared to admit than himself the great, 
the exceptional advantages, that had 
been derived by agriculturists, especially 
dairy farmers, from this school. The 
school had done a large amount of good, 
but that amount of good might have 
been tenfold what it is were it not for 
the unfortunate fact that the school was 
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managed by a body of gentlemen 
Se anus a ta on om Board 
recluded the support of the majori 
af the fhetiena ta the South ot 
Ireland. He woald not go into details, 
but he thought what he had said would 
not be contravened. The Board of 
Management was opposed to the bulk of 
those whom the school ought to benefit 
in reference to the land agitation iv Ire- 
land. But, bad as it was, he wished to 
have an assurance that it would not be 
made much worse, that the school 
should not be absorbed in a Corpora- 
tion which he understood might be 
instituted under Charter. The Board 
he alluded to had been secretly organ- 
ized, he might say, by the hon. Member 
for South Huntingdon and his friends, 
and the society would claim to be the 
representative of the agricultural in- 
terests of the South of Ireland. They 
were, he understood, about to appeal to 
the Privy Council for a Oharter, and 
their programme included the taking 
over of the Munster Dairy School. The 
promoters anticipated that they would 
create a sort of agricultural depart- 
ment for the South of Ireland. Their 
prospectus had been issued rabagag 
and kept out of the public Fien. t 
was proposed that the governing body 
should consist of 47 members, of whom 
12 were to be elected by the County 
Grand Juries, two by the Com- 
missioners of National Education, 24 
from the general body elected at special 
meeting, and nine from the existing 
Committee of the Munster Dairy School. 
Then the prospectus went on to show 
how vacancies would be filled. There 
was oply one point in that arrangement 
that might be supposed unobjectionable 
to the farming class, and that was the 
election of 24 members from the general 
body of that class. But the first step 
taken towards the formation of a go- 
verning body for this Irish Department 
of Agriculture was to issue “a ticket ” 
privately and confidentially, with the 
names of the 24 selected gentlemen who 
were to be elected; and he might say, 
not meaning anything offensive to the 
hon. Member for South Huntingdon, 
who was one of the gentlemen, there 
were certainly not 24 more objectionable 
names to be found in the South of 
Treland, to whom it was proposed to 
hand over the agricultural interests of 
the South of Ireland. He acknowledged 
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the good that had been done by the 
Munster School, and he did not oppose 
the grant. What he now wanted was 
to get from the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary some assurance that 
before the new Government Department 
of Agriculture was started, this new 
Society should not be allowed to limit 
and neutralize the benefit that these 
grants were to the South of Ireland, by 
handing them over to a body of gentle- 
men who had made themselves so 
thoroughly objectionable to the whole 
of the farming population of the South 
of Ireland that it was almost a certainty 
—he was sorry to admit it—that if this 
Institute of Agriculture were established 
and its Board constituted, as was pro- 
osed in the draft scheme, he had no 
fesitation in saying that it would be 
completely Boycotted by farmers in the 
South of Ireland, and would only be used 
by a certain privileged class. All the 
benefit would be restricted to their pro- 
tégés. He asked the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary to say that until 
the Bill was introduced next Session for 
creating a Central Department of Agri- 
culture, until the details of that Depart- 
ment were arranged, this school and the 
grant now devoted to it should not be 
handed over to this secretly-organized 
Board, which a few gentlemen had tried 
to establish, to grab everything in the 
nature of agricultural education. There 
were other items he desired to mention, 
had time permitted. For instance, it was 
mentioned in the Report that £50 had 
been expended on potato experiments. 
Tt was a trifling sum to be spent on 
experiments in the culture of the most 
important crop in Ireland, and the expe- 
riments were all carried out on one 
farm; for all the advantage the ex- 
riments were to the farmers of 
reland the money might as well have 
been thrown into the Thames. But 
these and other matters of far-reaching 
importance could not now be discussed. 
n. TANNER said, that, as a Member 
from the South of Ireland, he was bound 
to admit that there was no public confi- 
dence in the management of the Munster 
Dairy School. ith the greatest diffi- 
culty, he had on several occasions endea- 
voured to do his best to pour oil on the 
troubled waters, and had tried to induce 
his eonstituents to have some confidence 
in the machinery of that institution. It 
was quite possible that among friends 
of the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
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South Huntingdon (Mr. Smith-Barry) 
there was some appreciation of what 
was done ; but for the amount of money 
spent few people participated in any 
advantage that resulted. A certain 
number of landlords did as they pleased ; 
the people interested had nothing to say 
in the management. A certain number 
of gentlemen having interest with Her 
Majesty’s Government ran the machine 
—an electoral machine it was and no- 
thing less, though it had some connec- 
tion with the question of rent. He had 
no confidence in it, or anything that 
came out of it. Of the new plan, to 
which his hon. Friend referred, he knew 
nothing; but his hon. Friend was in the 
habit of speaking on matters of fact, 
and he should certainly say that the 
new machine, being run in the same 
way, would speedily fail. He hoped 
the Chief Secretary would give some 
attention to the matter. Much good 
the school might do with its teaching, 
but it was little more now than a cover 
for patronage. Although he could not 
endorse his hon. Friend’s praise of the 
Munster Dairy School, he could heartily 
agree with him in recognition of the 
services rendered by the schools of the 
Christian Brothers. If the Chief Se- 
cretary or any Member of the House 
would simply go to the City of Cork and 
see the school, they would agree in prais- 
ing the real and solid work done by 
these reverend gentlemen. Much ofthe 
expenditure under this Vote would be 
far better devoted to aiding such 
schools as those promoted by the Chris- 
tian Brothers. Last year he endeavoured 
to bring this matter forward, and he 
now heartily seconded what had been said 
by his hon. Friend. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, the hon. 
Member for East Cork asked for some 
assurance on two points. First, the 
hon. Member appeared to be afraid 
that the Munster Dairy School might 
be absorbed in a new Society, the 
Munster Agricultural Institute, and he 
desired that the provisions of the Bill 
for creating an Agricultural Depart- 
ment should be before the House before 
such an event. He could tell the hon. 
Gentleman that his fears were altogether 
unfounded, and there wasno doubt what- 
ever that the Bill of which he spoke 
would be before the House long before 
the Institution of which he was afraid 
menaced the prosperity of the Munster 
Dairy School, in which he was interested. 
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As to the other point raised, the schools 
of the Christian Brothers, he was as 
conscious as the hon. Member was of 
the enormous benefit conferred upon 
thecommunity by theChristian Brothers. 
They were the pioneers of technical 
education in the country ; they had done 
incalculable ; but he did not know 
that on this side of St. George’s Channel 
it was fully recognized what an enor- 
mous benefit their gratuitous labours 
had conferred on the community. Whe- 
ther the particular recommendations of 
the Commissioners, to which the hon. 
Gentleman referred, could be carried 
out within the existing regulations that 
governed the action of the Board of 
Education he could not say, but he could 
give an assurance that he would be 
happy to inquire into the subject, and 
if it was possible to carry out the 
recommendations of the Commissioners 
he would further anything in that direc- 
tion with much satisfaction. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork) asked 
for a promise that nothing should be 
done towards granting a Charter to this 
embryo Institution without the public 
having information about it, and the 
House an opportunity of expressing an 
opinion. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, the new 
Institute did not come into the Vote at 
all, nor could he say off-hand anything 
about it, and should be sorry to give a 
pledge beyond that which he had given 
in regard to the Munster Dairy School. 

Mr. SEXTON said, surely there would 
be no objection to give an assurance that 
the Government would not advise the 
Crown to grant a Charter until the House 
had an opportunity of discussing the 
desirability of it. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR asked the hon. 
Member to put the Question to him in a 
day ortwo. It had no connection with 
the Vote, and he should not like to give 
any pledge without due considera- 
tion. 

Resolution agreed to. 

Remaining Resolutions agreed to. 


DIVISIONAL MAGISTRATES (IRELAND) 
BILL. 
(Mr. Jackson, Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Mr, Arthur Balfour.) 
[BILL 374.] SECOND READING. 
Order for resuming Adjourned Debate 
on Second Reading [ 10th August] read. 


Mr. A. J. Balfour 
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Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) 
suid, he understood this Bill was not to 
be proceeded with this Session. 

& SEORETARY to raz TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson) (Leeds, N.) took 
the opportunity of saying the Govern- 
ment were extremely sorry that hon. 
Members had felt so strongly against 
this Bill, which, as he had previously 
said, did not alter the number or salaries 
of existing magistrates. The Bill was 
introduced to redeem a distinct pledge 
given to the Public Accounts Committee. 
The Government were most anxious to 
carry out their pledge, and the responsi- 
bility of failure must rest upon hon. 
Gentlemen opposite. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Order be discharged.” 


Mr. LANE (Cork Co., E.) said, he did 
not think the hon. Member could saddle 
Irish Members with the responsibility, 
It was well known that successive Go- 
vernments, for the past three or four 
years, had given the same pledge to the 
Committee of Public Accounts; but if a 
Government were really determined to 
pass a Bill, why did they not bring it 
on on the working days of the Session, 
when, of course, with their majority, 
they could push it through, instead of 
leaving it to the tail-end of the Session. 
There were matters of principle in the 
Bill that needs must be discussed, 
although no expenditure was involved. 
He repudiated any responsibility for the 
Bill not being carried through. 

Tue LORD MAYOR or DUBLIN 
(Mr. Sexton) (Belfast, W.) said, he 
would not go into the question of how 
the time of the Session had been wasted; 
he was ready to admit that at this sta 
the Government were not responsible 
for the loss of the Bill. But the hon. 
Gentleman should know that Irish 
Members objected to Divisional Magis- 
trates as a class, and as individuals, and 
they objected to an increase in salaries 
for them. The Bill, whenever it came 
on, must be subject to special discus- 
sion, which, at that time of the Session, 
it was obvious it could not receive. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill withdrawn. 
LAND PURCHASE (IRELAND) BILL. 


CONSIDERATION OF LORDS’ AMENDMENT. 
Lords’ Amendment considered, 
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Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Baurour) (Man- 
chester, E.) said, perhaps he might in- 
duce hon. Members who objected to the 
Lords’ Amendment to accept the pro- 
posal he had to make to eliminate cer- 
tain words from the Amendment intro- 
duced in the other House for the pur- 
pose of clearing up what was supposed 
to be an ambiguity in the Bill. Upon 
this he understood there were consider- 
able differences of opinion among high 
legal authorities in the other House. 
The objection now was to the rate of 
interest it was proposed the landlord 
should receive. At present, as the Act 
stood, no rate was fixed, nor did he see 
any reason why it should be fixed in this 
Bill; and as it had been hitherto decided 
by the Court, so he did not see why it 
should not be so decided in future. 
He, therefore, proposed to leave out the 
words “fixing the rate of interest,” 
leaving it a E eg to be decided by a 
legal tribunal, 


Amendment proposed to the Lords’ 
Amendment, to omit the words “ such 
interest to be calculated at the rate of 
4 por cent per annum.”—(MMr. A. J. 
Balfour.) 

Question pipe. “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
said Amendment.” 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) 
said, he had given Notice of an Amend- 
ment in a different sense ; but, perhaps, 
after all, the better way would be to 
accept the Government suggestion rather 
than initiate another debate. But he 
must say he was amazed that when the 
Bill went up to the other House the 
noble and learned Lord (Lord Fitz- 
gerald) should have moved an Amend- 
ment of this kind. He did not accept 
the view that the Amendment made 
no change. It was a most unfair thing 
to endeavour to make this change when 
the Irish Courts had solemnly decided 
for 3$ per cent—a most unfair thing to 

ive the landlord a claim of 4 per cent, 

t was a specimen of the kind of law 
that would be passed but for the check 
of the Representative House. He would 
ask for a pledge that the Government, 
who had their majority in the Lords, 
would insist on this Amendment there. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, the pledge 
he was asked to give was of an unusual 
character. He could assure the hon. 
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and learned Member that it was his 
desire—and he would use any influence 
he might —to get this Amend- 
ment embodied in the Bill. He saw no 
grounds for the alteration made in the 
other House. Of course, he could not 
answer for the House of Lords; but, 
undoubtedly, it was the desire of the 
Government to pass the Amendment. 

Mr. CONYB (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) said, of course the right hon. 
Gentleman could not answer for noble 
Lords in ‘‘ another place ;” but, at any 
rate, the House should object to this 
action by noble Lords, and teach them 
the lesson that to rob the people of the 
land was quite sufficient without de- 
manding 4 per cent in addition. He 
should object to the matter going any 
further. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY said, he hoped 
his hon. Friend would not persist in 
his objection. The Government had 
conceded the point, the objectionable 
4 per cent was withdrawn, and the Bill 
might be allowed to rest as it was. 


Question put, and negaticed. 
Amendment agreed to. 


Lords’ Amendment, 
agreed to. 


as amended, 


PROBATE DUTIES (SCOTLAND AND IRELAND) 
BILL. 


Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr, Chane 
cellor of the’ Exchequer, Mr. tJackson, Mr, 
Arthur Balfour, and The Lord Advocate. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill 397,] 


FRIENDLY SOCIETIES ACT, 1875, AMEND- 
MENT (NO. 4) BILL. 

Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. Tome 
linson, Sir Joseph Pease, Mr. Burt,} Mr. 
Bradlaugh, Colonel Blundell, Mr.jW 
Mr. Abraham (Rhondda). 

Bill presented, and read the first time, [Bill 398.] 


INTOXICATING LIQUORS (SALE TO CHILDREN) 
AOT, 1886, AMENDMENT BILL. 

Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. Cony- 
beare, Mr. M‘Lagan, Mr. Handel Cossham, and 
Dr. Clark. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 399. 
House adjourned at a quarter 
after Two o'clock, 


, and 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, 11th December, 1888. 


MINUTES.]—Pvuniic Bitt—First Reading— 
Ty Payment of Wages (No. 2)* 
301). 
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PARLIAMENT — DEBATES AND PRO- 
CEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 
OBSERVATIONS. 

Lorp DENMAN said, it appeared 
from the evidence taken by the joint 
Committee on Parliamentary Reportin 
that only those Peers were repo 
whom Mr. Leycester, of Zhe Times, 
thought worthy of being reported. It 
had often happened that no notice had 
been taken of what he (Lord Denman) 
had said, and then allusions to what he 
had said being made by others and those 
allusions being reported, the whole pro- 
ceeding was made to appear nonsensical. 
He had no idea of self-aggrandizement, 
especially so as, since the Adjournment 
on August 13, every speech had been 
fully reported, and could be referred to 
as the Local Government Bill, and only 
wished for fair play, and he therefore 
asked their Lordships to do him the 
justice to look to the reports as they 
appeared in Hansard. 


LAND PURCHASE (IRELAND) BILL. 
CONSIDERATION OF COMMONS’ AMENDMENT. 


Bill returned from the Commons with 
the Amendment agreed to, with an 
Amendment: The said Amendment con- 
sidered. 

Taz LORD PRIVY SEAL (Earl 
Capvocan), in moving that their Lord- 
ships agree to the Commons’ Amend- 
ment, said, he understood the noble and 
learned Lord (Lord FitzGerald) offered 
no objection to it. He believed the 
noble and learned Lord’s Amendment 
bore the complexion of interfering with 
the province of the Law Courts in fixing 
the rate of interest. 

Moved, ‘That the Commons’ Amend- 
ment be agreed to.”"—( TheLord Privy Seal.) 


Motion agreed to. 


PUBLIC HEALTH ACTS AMENDMENT 
(BUILDINGS IN STREETS) BILL, 
(The Lord Basing.) 

(No. 283.) THIRD READING. 


Order of the Day for the Third Read- 
‘ing, read. 

Tae Eart or WEMYSS asked that 
the stage might be postponed for a week 
for the further consideration of what 
was understood to be an interference 
with the rights of owners to claim com- 
pensation from the Local Authority if 
they were restricted from advancing 
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buildings to what was considered their 
frontage line. 

Lorp BASING said, that the point was 
new to him. He understood that the 
Bill did not propose any alteration of the 
existing law, except to make it appli- 
cable to houses built after the passing of 
the Public Health Act. Although the 
objection was taken rather late in the 
day, no practical difficulty would arise 
from postponement. 


Third Reading put of to Tuesday next. 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPE—EXTENSION OF 
WORKS AT TABLE BAY.—QUESTION, 


Viscount SIDMOUTH said, before 
Parliament separated he wished to ask 
whether the Government had considered 
the questions of extending the works at 
Table Bay, Cape of Good Hope, and of 
granting assistance to the railway be- 
tween Simon’s Bay and Cape Town? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE COLONIES (Lord Kyursrorp) said, 
the question of extending the works at 
Table Bay was still under the considera- 
tion of the Government. As regardeda 
contribution to the railway, the decision 
of the Government at present was that 
they were not prepared to make one. 
This decision had been communicated to 
the Cape Government, and it was pos- 
sible that further communications might 
pass between the Colonial Office and the 
Cape Government. He should, there- 
fore, be glad if the noble Lord would 
postpone any further Question uatil 
early next Session, when the House 
would probably be placed in possession 
of fuller information for considering the 
whole case. 


NAVY—GIBRALTAR AND BOMBAY— 
CONSTRUCTION OF DOCKS. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Viscount SIDMOUTH asked Her 
Majesty’s Government, Whether it was 
intended to undertake the construction 
of a dock for men-of-war of the largest 
class at Gibraltar, and what progress 
was being made towards the completion 
of the docks at Bombay for ships of Her 
Majesty’s Navy? The noble Lord said, 
that the case of Gibraltar had been 
under the consideration of successive 
Governments for many years. And yet 
it was one of immense importance in 
view of the possibility of a ship being 
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damaged in action or by accident. The 
construction of a doek, he was told, 
would not be an expensive affair; it 
could be completed tor £150,006; and 
there were three available sites. No 
doubt the dock would be used by private 
ships, of which 20 passed Gibraltar 
daily; but a dock could not be con- 
structed by private enterprize, because 
every portion of the cook belonged to 
the Crown. The noble Marquess at the 
head of the Government had been givin 
= attention to the subject of Nation 

efence ; and as this question had been 
so long under consideration, it was not 
unreasonable to expect that a definite 
answer might be given. 

Taz SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHe COLONIES (Lord Knyvursrorp) 
said, that he had been requested to 
answer the Question relating to Gibraltar 
on the part of the Admiralty. The im- 
portance of the matter was fully recog- 
nized, but he regretted that a definite 
answer could not be given, because the 
subject was still under the consideration 
of the Admiralty. Reports were bein 
obtained, but it had not yet been decide 
that a new dock was to be constructed. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Viscount Cross) said, with re- 
gard to Bombay he was able to assure 
their Lordships before the House rose 
for the Summer Recess that he was as 
anxious as anyone that the docks should 
be made; but there were then consider- 
able difficulties in the way. He was 
happy to say they had been, as he be- 
lieved, removed. It was decided that 
there should be a conference between 
the Admiralty and the India Office on 
the matter. The conference had since 
taken place, with the result that a modi- 
fied scheme had been prepared which he 
expected to receive next week, and which 
was designed to meet the requirements 
of both the Admiralty and the Govern- 
ment of India. 

Lorp BRASSEY said, that he wished 
to support the noble Viscount in advo- 
cating the construction of a dock at Gib- 
raltar. Such a dock would be of great 
service to the Mercantile Marine and 
shipping generally, and he had reason 
to believe that, with the assistance of a 
subsidy from the Government, which as- 
sistance had been given in the case of 
Vancouver and Hong Kong, a dock 
might be provided at a small charge to 
the public. 
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PERSIA—OPENING OF THE KARUN 
RIVER. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Viscount SIDMOUTH asked, Whe- 
ther it would be convenient for the Go- 
vernment to produce copies of Corre- 
spondence with the Persian Government 
and with the British Minister at the 
Court of Teheran relative to the opening 
of the Karun and the Port of Mohum- 
mreh for European traffic? He had 
seen reports in the papers in reference 
to this important matter. Having many 
years ago visited that port in company 
with an eminent Orientalist, he then 
learnt the immense importance of open- 
ing 7 the river for Sesepien traffic, 
though at that time there was no pros- 
pect of that being done. If the reports 
in the papers were correct, he would 
venture to congratulate Her Majesty’s 
Government upon the remarkable diplo- 
matic success of Sir H. Drummond 
Wolff. He hoped that the negotiations 
would result in great benefit to this 
country, and in the further civilization of 
the enlightened and remarkable people 
of Persia. 

Tae PRIME MINISTER anv SE- 
CRETARY or STATE ror FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS (The Marquess of Sattssury): 
My Lords, I hardly think that we have 
any Papers at present which it would be 
desirable to lay on the Table with regard 
to this matter ; and as our knowledge to 
a certain extent comes by telegraph we 
have not all the Papers which it may be 
right to present. I would, therefore, 
ask my noble Friend to defer his Motion 
to a future time, when we may possibly 
be able to give a more favourable answer 
to it. I can only say, in reference to 
this matter, that I think Sir Henry 
Drummond Wolff deserves all the credit 
that my noble Friend has given him for 
the result ofall his exertions. Sir Henry 
Drummond Wolff is a man of very high 
diplomatic capacity; and he has fully 
shown his capacities, and powers, and 
abilities on this occasion. But it would 
be entirely unjust to give the whole or 
even the main part of the credit to Sir 
Henry Drummond Wolff. I believe the 
result of the negotiations is due to a very 
great extent to the spentaneous act of 
the Shah of Persia himself. The Shah 
of Persia has come to the conclusion, I 
believe, that his country does need the 
aid of the Government in relaxing such 
impediments as now exists to the freer 
movement of traffic, and the revival-of 
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commerce; and that nothing but some 
rogress in that direction can give any 
Leos of eliciting the remarkable and 
extensive resources which his country 
contains. I believe the Shah has taken 
a very enlightened view of the interests 
of his country in that respect, and is 
fully convinced that her material pros- 
rity must advance if she is to maintain 
~ place among the nations. Toa very 
great extent, quite spontaneously, he 
has resolved upon this act of wisdom, 
which benefits not England only, but all 
the commercial nations of the globe ; and 
I heartily hope that it will be the begin- 
ning of measures which will be beneficial 
not specially to England alone, but above 
all to the Persian people themselves. 
House adjourned at a quarter before 
Five o'clock, to Thursday next, 
half-past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, 11th December, 1888. 





MINUTES.] — Setecr Commirrezs — Second 
Report—Corn Averages [No. 413]. 
SuprLty—considered in Committee—Civit Ser- 
vice Estimates; Crass I1.—Satartes anp 
Expenses or Civit Departments, Votes 29, 
30, 31. 
Resolutions [December 10] reported. 


QUESTIONS. 


THE STRAITS SETTLEMENTS—COOLIE 
LABOUR AND LABOUR CONTRACTS. 
Mr. 8. SMITH (Flintshire) asked 

the Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, Whether his attention has 
been drawn to the description of the state 
of the coolies, as given in the Adminis- 
trative Report of last year in regard to 
the Straits Settlements, wherein it is 
stated that in Province Wellesley— 

** Out of 3,085 persons committed to the Cri- 
minal Prison in 1887, 967 were Tamil coolies 
undergoing short sentences for offences in con- 
nection with labour contracts. The average 
length of sentence of these msn was 18 days. 
‘The average distance of the estate from the 
prison is about 10 miles; and each indentured 
coolie has to be returned to his estate (at the 
expense of his employer) on the expiration of 
his sentence under police escort. That, both in 
1886 and 1887, Indian immigrants were received 
whom Dr. M‘Closky describes as ‘poor in 
physique and unused to field work,’ and many 
of whom gradually sank from sheer general 


debility and exhaustion, in spite of all treat- 
The Marquess of Salisbury 
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ment. The most effectual means of attracting 
a superior class of labourers would appear to be 
to raise the minimum rate of wages fixed by 
Ordinance V. of 1884, Section 46, and to reduce 
the period of the contract (three years), which, 
considering that the maximum advance recover- 
able by law is only 12 dollars, or barely £2, 
seems to be a long term of enforced servitude ; ” 
and, whether the Government will take 
any steps to alleviate the state of things 
thus described ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY orf 
STATE (Baron Henry pe Worms) 
(Liverpool, East Toxteth): The atten- 
tion of the Secretary of State has been 
called to the Administrative Report with 
regard to the Straits Settlements; and 
measures have been adopted, with good 
results, for insuring the greater fitness 
for agricultural labour of the coolies in- 
troduced into the Straits Settlements. In 
addition to wages, the employer is bound 
to supply the contract labourer, gratis, 
with eee and hospital accommodation, 
medical attendance and medicines, and 
to supply him with provisions at market 

rice to be fixed by Government. The 

overnor is sensible of the advantage of 
shortening the period of contract, but is 
of opinion that this could not be done at 
present without serious injury to em- 
ployers, although he hopes it may be 
possible at no distant date. 


INLAND REVENUE—PAYMENT OF IN- 
COME TAX, &c, AT LOCAL POST 
OFFICES. 

Mr. R. CHAMBERLAIN (Islington, 
W.) asked the Secretary to the Treasury, 
Whether arrangements can be made 
whereby small amounts of Income Tax, 
House Duty, or Land Tax may be made 
po at any post office, so as to re- 
ieve the taxpayers from the inconve- 
nience of attending on specified days at 
fixed hours at the collectors’ residences, 
which are frequently some distance 
away ? 

Tuz SECRETARY (Mr. Jackson) 
(Leeds, N.): I am aware that the hon. 
Member for West Islington has taken 
great interest in this question; and I 
am glad to say that we have been able 
to develop a suggestion of his, and that 
arrangements have been made by the 
Board of Inland Revenue, whereby 
amounts not exceeding £50 for Income 
Tax, Inhabited House Duty, and Land 
Tax can be paid through money-orders 
to be obtained free of charge at any 
1 i office in the United King- 

om. 
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SOUTH AFRICA—THE RAILWAY 
SYSTEM IN BECHUANALAND. 


Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON (Shrop- 
shire, Oswestry) asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies, Whether 
Government contemplate granting any 
material assistance towards developing 
and extending the railway system in 
Bechuanaland; and, if so, what form 
their assistance is likely to take? 

Toe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Baron Henry ve Worms) 
(Liverpool, East Toxteth): Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government do not propose to 
ask Parliament to increase the grant-in- 
aid of British Bechuanaland, in order to 
subsidize the construction of railways in 
that territory. There is at present no rail- 
way there. They would not be unwilling 
to assist the construction of a railway by 
grants of land or other assistance from 
ocal sources; but the High Commis- 
sioner has not as yet been satisfied that 
any substantial assistance can so be 
given. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) 
ACTS—COMPENSATION FOR SLAUGH- 
TERED ANIMALS. 

Mr. ROUND (Essex, N.E., Harwich) 
asked Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Whether he will consider the desirability 
of giving effect to the recommendations 
of the Departmental Committee of the 
Privy Conncil by introducing such a 
change of the law as will enable com- 
pensation, now made out of local rates in 
respect of animals compulsorily slaugh- 
tered for pleuro-pneumonia, to be hence- 
forth payable out of the Imperial Ex- 
chequer ? 

Tue CHANCELLORor raz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square), in reply, said, the 
Government had not yet been able to 
consider the important recommendations 
of the Departmental Committee, which 
would come under review in connection 
with other recommendations bearing on 
the same subject. 


IRISH LAND COMMISSION—FAIR 
RENTS—THE BALTINGLASS DISTRICT. 

Mr. BYRNE (Wicklow, W.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether he is aware 
that numerous applications to have fair 
rents fixed in the Baltinglass District 
were lodged with the Land Commission 
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so long ago as September last year, and 
have not yet been heard or even listed 
for hearing ; and, if so, whether he will 
draw the attention of the Land Com- 
mission to the extreme desirability of 
having listed and heard, at the next 
Land Sessions for Baltinglass, all cases 
in which applications have been lodged 
for at least a period of three months and 
upwards? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
ITRELAND (Mr. Mappen) (Dublin Uni- 
versity) (who replied) said: The Land 
Commissioners report that the number 
of cases now outstanding in the County 
Carlow portion of Baltinglass Union is 
58 ; in the County Wicklow portion 278 ; 
and in the County Kildare portion 65. 
A Sub-Commission will sit in Baltinglass 
on January 22; the list will contain 42 
cases from County Wicklow and 41 from 
the County Carlow. All applications re- 
ceived up to, and including, September 
27, 1887, are listed for Wicklow.; and 
all applications received up to, and in- 
cluding, November 7, 1887, are listed 
for Carlow. No date has been fixed for 
that portion of the union in County Kil- 
dare. It would not be practicable to 
adopt the course suggested in the con- 
cluding portion of the Question, having 
regard to the claims of other unions. 


LAW AND JUSTICE—COURT OF CRI- 
MINAL APPEAL — STATEMENTS OF 
CONVICTS IN PRISON. 

Sirk ROBERT FOWLER (London) 
asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, If, prior to the 
establishment of a Court of Criminal 
Appeal, or, perhaps, in lieu of it, he will 
request one or more of the existing In- 
spectors or Directors of Prisons to visit 
ee pee the several convict prisons 

or the special purpose of affording every 

convict an opportunity of bringing for- 
ward any reasonable plea as to his inno- 
cence, or conviction by mistake, such 
pleas being then made the subjects of 
adequate investigation by the Home 

Office Authorities ? 

Tuz SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marrnews) (Birmingham, E.): It is 
now the practice for the Directors and 
Inspectors of Prisons constantly to visit 
the prisons and to hear complaints from 
the prisoners. When any prisoner wishes 
to bring forward proofs of innocence of 
the crime of which he is convicted, he is 
desired to write out a full statement of 
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the representations he has to make. This 
statement is invariably forwarded to the 
Home Office, and there receives full and 
proper consideration. 

Ma. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
Are those statements recorded in a book 
at the Home Office ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: They are not 
entered in a book; but there is a com- 
plete registered index of them. 


LAW AND JUSTICE—THE EDLINGHAM 
BURGLARY—CASE OF BRANNAGHAN 
AND MURPHY. 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
ealdy, &c.) asked the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, When, and 
in what form, the House will be asked 
to vote the money to compensate the 
men originally convicted in$the Edling- 
ham burglary case; and, whether, 
before that is done, he will lay before 
the House Papers to enable Members to 
understand the case, and judge of the 
conduct of the police and other parties 
concerned ? 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Martraews) (Birmingham, E.): M 
right hon. Friend the First Lord of the 
Treasury stated in the House last night 
when, and in what form, this money 
would be voted. There are no papers 
in my possession which it would be 
> lay on the Table of the House. 

f the hon. Member wishes to see the 

depositions in the cases tried in 1873 

and in the present year, and will call at 

the Home Office, I shall be happy to let 
him see them. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne): Did not the First Lord of the 
Treasury say that the Estimates would 
not be presented before next Session ; 
and that if the money were required be- 
fore that time it would be placed upon 
the Oontingency Fund? Is it not pos- 
sible to allow the question to be dis- 
cussed in the House before the arrange- 
ments are completed ? 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL: From 
what source, and by what process, is 
this money to be advanced ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: If there be any 
necessity for immediate payment the 
money will be advanced from the Con- 
tingency Fund. It would be hardly pos- 
sible to delay the compensation until 
next Session. 

Mr. CONYBEARE: Have the wishes 
of the men been consulted in any way ? 


Ur. Matthews 
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Mr. MATTHEWS: The wishes of 
their friends and advisers have been 
consulted. 


INDIA—PUBLIC WORKS DEPARTMENT 
—MILITARY AND CIVIL BRANCHES 
—EQUALIZATION OF PAY. 

Mr. H. 8. WRIGHT (Nottingham, 
8.) asked the Under Secretary of State 
for India, Whether his attention had 
been called to a despatch No. 43, P.W. 
of 28th March, 1870, from the Viceroy 
(the Earl of Mayo) and Council of India, 
addressed to the Secretary of State in 
Council, in which the Government ex- 
press their gratification that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government were likely to re- 
ceive favourably a proposal to equalize 
the pay of the Military and Civil 
Branches of the Public Works Depart- 
ment, and further recommend that the 
furlough allowances and pensions of 
civil engineers shall be equalized with 
those of military officers in the Public 
Works Department; and also toa de- 
spatch No. 18, P.W. 22nd of March, 
1883, addressed to the Government of 


Y| India by the Secretary of State (the 


Earl of Kimberley), which stated— 


“The opinion has already been expressed by 
my Predecessors that the position in the De- 
partment (of Public Works) of military and 
civil engineers should, as far as possible, be as- 
similated, and the time has, in my opinion, 
arrived when the distinctions which now exist 
in their emoluments should be removed; ”’ 


whether any order has been made or put 
in force by the Government of India to 
carry out these injunctions of the Secre- 
tary of State and opinions of the Govern- 
ment of India; and, if not, why the 
recommendations of successive Secre- 
taries of State referred to in the Earl 
of Kimberley’s despatch have not been 
carried into effect; whether the Govern- 
ment of India will now take steps to 
equalize the furlough allowances of civil 
engineers in the Indian Public Works 
Department with those of military offi- 
cers in that Department, and, as far as 
practicable, to equalize their pension 
advantages; and, on what grounds 
action in the matter can be further post- 
ned ? 

Taz UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir Jonn Gorsr) (Chatham): 
The proposal of the Earl of Kimberley, 
in 1883, was to equalize the pay of 
civil and military engineers, by discon- 
tinuing the military pay proper of the 
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latter. It was.not carried out because 
the Government of India, by subsequent 
representations, convinced the Secretary 
of State that it was inexpedient. Asthe 
circumstances of the two Services are 
essentially dissimilar, the Secretary of 
State sees no occasion for equalizing the 
conditions of furlough and pension. 


CEYLON—INCREASE OF CRIME. 


Mz. 8. SMITH (Flintshire) asked the 
Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, Whether his attention has 
been drawn tothe recentincreaseof crime 
in Ceylon; whether he is aware that the 
Governor, Sir Arthur Gordon, in a 
speech to a deputation on the subject, 
referred, amongst other things, to ‘‘a 
delicate cause forit ;” whether that “‘ de- 
licate cause” is the public licensing of 
vice; and, whether, having regard to 
the precedent of India, the Government 
will cause the repeal of all Acts licens- 
ing. vice in Ceylon? 

az UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Baron Henry pe Wokrms) 
(Liverpool, East Toxteth): The ques- 
tion of the increase of crime in Ceylon 
is now being inquired into by an ex- 
perienced officer lent to the Ceylon Go- 
vernment by the Government of India. 
The Secretary of State cannot undertake 
to say what was in the mind of the 
Governor when using the expression 
referred to by the hon. Member. He 
spoke of “‘ reasons many of them deep- 
seated, some of them obscure, some of 
them very delicate to mention.” The 
Secretary of State has already directed 
the Governor to introduce an Ordinance 
repealing the Contagious Disease Ordi- 
nance as soon as possible. The subject 
will, no doubt, be brought up during the 
present Session of the Council, which 
was opened on October 31 last. 


SALMON FISHERIES (SCOTLAND)— 
THE TAY SALMON FISHERMEN—IN- 
SANITARY BOTHY ACCOMMODA- 
TION. 


Mr. MENZIES (Perthshire, E.) 
asked the Lord Advocate, Whether the 
attention of the Board of Supervision 
has been called to the extremely in- 
sanitary condition of the bothy accum- 
modation provided for the salmon fisher- 
men on the River Tay, and the neglect 
of the Local Authorities to take action 
in the matter; and, in the event of the 
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Board of Supervision not having had 
their attention directed to the subject, 
whether he will take steps to bring it to 
their notice ? 

Tue LORD ADVOOATE (Mr. J. P. 
B. Rosertrson) (Bute): The attention 
of the Board of Supervision was directed 
some time ago to the condition of the 
bothy accommodation provided for 
salmon fishermen in the parishes of 
Kinnoul, Kinfauns, Newburgh, Aber- 
nethy St. Madoes, and Rhynd; and 
the Board have been in communication 
with the Local Authorities on the sub- 


ject. The Local Authority of Kinnoul 


state that they have complied with the 
recommendations of the Board. The 
Local Authority of Kinfauns have in- 
structed their Sanitary Inspector to visit 
at intervals, and see that the houses 
are properly cleaned and repaired be- 
fore occupation. The Local Authority of 
Abernethy have called upon the owners 
to remove the sanitary defects ; and the 
medical officer of St. Madoes reports that 
he considers the accommodation suffi- 
cient. The Board are still in corre- 
spondence with the other Local Autho- 
rities ; and they propose to have a Re- 
port from their own inspecting officer 
on the subject before the fishing season 
commences. 


CUSTOMS (LIVERPOOL)—HOURS OF 
OFFICIALS. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Oornwall, Oam- 
borne) (for Mr. Ounnrnename Gra- 
HAM) (Lanark, N. W.) asked the Se- 
cretary to the Treasury, Whether it is a 
fact that at the Port of Liverpool there 
are 30 officers of Oustoms employed on 
boarding duty; and whether, while on 
board ship, they are required to be on 
deck for 24 consecutive hours every 
alternate day, and 12 consecutive hours 
every other day, with a short interval 
for meals; and, if so, whether the Trea- 
sury will issue instructions to the Board 
of Oustoms to lessen the hours of labour 
of these officials ? 

Tae SECRETARY (Mr. Jackson) 
(Leeds, N.): There are 30 outdoor 
officers of Customs employed with others 
at Liverpool on boarding duty, such as 
was formerly done by officers called 
tide-waiters. This duty is simply that 
of guarding against contraband goods 
being surreptitiously put over the side 
of a ship, and involves at Liverpool no 
labour; and it rarely happens that 
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officers are kept on one ship for more 
than three days at a time. These 
officers are not required to be on deck 
for more than 18 hours on an average 
at a time, and that only in extreme 
cases. From that period there must be 
deducted meal hours and occasional 
leave as well. It may very occasionally 
happen from the nature of the duty 
that an officer is required to give the 
attendance referred to in the Question ; 
but in such cases compensation is 
omnes always given in the form of extra 
eave. 


REFORMATORY AND INDUSTRIAL 
SCHOOLS—LEGISLATION. 


Mr. DUGDALE (Warwickshire, 
a asked the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, Whether, 
considering the importance and urgency 
of the subject, the Government will re- 
introduce into the House of Lords, at 
an early period next Session, their Bills 
on reformatory and industrial schools ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
ere (Birmingham, E.): Yes, 

ir: 


ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY—PRO- 
MOTION OF HEAD CONSTABLES. 


Mr. LEA (Londonderry, 8.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, If it is the rule of the 
Constabulary Force that one-fourth of 
the Head Constables are promoted from 
the ranks; if it is a fact that, out of the 
46 promoted Head Constables, not a 
single one has been a Presbyterian; if, 
since September 1, 1885, there have 
been 15 such promotions, and of these 
10 have been Roman Catholics, and five 
Episcopalians, and not one Presbyterian ; 
if, among the Presbyterian members of 
the Force, there are men of the highest 
efficiency and ability, well qualified for 
such a position; and, if steps will at 
once be taken to remedy a grievance 
that causes great dissatisfaction ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappew) (Dublin Uni- 
versity) (who replied) said: The In- 
spector General of Constabulary reports 
that the facts are as stated in the first 
three paragraphs; but that during the 
period covered by the 46 promotions 
referred to, there were two Presbyterian 
Head Constables also promoted, one of 
whom retired so recently as July last. 


Mr. Jackson 
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As regards the concluding portion of the 
Question, the Inspector General further 
reports that there are, undoubtedly, 
among the Presbyterian members of the 
Force men of high efficiency and ability, 
who get their fair share of promotion. 
But in advancing men from the ranks 
to the position of officer, the claims of 
all the Head Constables must be taken 
into consideration, due weight being 

iven to seniority. The Promotion 

oard has not passed over any Presby- 
terian Head Constable who, at the time 
of its decision, was, in all respects, fully 


qualified for the higher rank. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT ACT, 1888—ELEC- 
TORAL DIVISIONS. 

Mr. SAMUELSON (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean) asked the President of 
the Local Government Board, Whether, 
under the directions of ‘‘ The Local 
Government Act, 1888,’’ in the constitu- 
tion of Electoral Divisious of a county, 
the magistrates of a county were justi- 
fied in taking into consideration the 
rateable value of proposed districts ; 
and, if so, under what authority ; 
whether, under section 51, sub-section 
(1) of the Act he contemplated such 
inequalities of population as have re- 
commended themselves to the Gloucester- 
shire Magistrates, where the largest 
Electoral Division has a population of 
over 13,000, the smallest of under 3,500 
inhabitants, and where the averago 
population of the 13 Divisions having 
the largest population is over 8,963, 
while the average population of the 13 
Divisions having the smallest popula- 
tion is under 4,200; and, what remedy 
have the populations who complain of 
unfair treatment in this matter ? 

Tax PRESIDENT (Mr. Rrrcunre) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): I have 
no information as to the Electoral 
Divisions which have been formed by 
the Gloucestershire Justices, nor as to 
the considerations which have influenced 
them in constituting these Divisions, and 
I cannot express any opinion with re- 
gard tothem. Neither have I received 
any complaint that there has been un- 
fair treatment in the matter, as sug- 
gested in the Question. Section 51 of 
the Local Government Act clearly does 
not contemplate that population shall 
be the sole test. Sub-section 1 requires 
that regard shall be had to a proper re- 
presentation both of the rural and of the 
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urban population, and to the distribution 
and pursuits of such population, and to 
area, and to the last published Census 
for the time being, and to evidence of 
any considerable change of popula- 
tion since such Census. Sub-section 2 
further requires that the Electoral Divi- 
sions shall, so far as may reasonably be 
practicable, be framed so that every Divi- 
sion shall be a County District or Ward, 
or a combination of County Districts or 
Wards. If, after the constitution of the 
County Council, they desire to propose 
alterations in the Electoral Divisions 
formed by the Justices, it will be com- 
petent for them to do so. 


PRISONS BOARD (IRELAND) — THE 
BREAD IN WATERFORD PRISON, 
Taz LORD MAYOR or DUBLIN 

(Mr. Sexton) (Belfast, W.) (for Mr. 
W. O’Brren) (Cork Oo., N.E.) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether his attention has 
been called to the Report of the analysis 
of the brown bread in use in Waterford 
Prison made by Sir Charles A. Cameron, 
Dublin City Analyst, which gives the 
following result: waier 40°90; albu- 
minous compounds 9°28; starch, dex- 
trine, &c. 45°80; woody fibre 2°52; ash 
7°50; total 100°00; and also to the 
statement of Sir Charles Cameron, that 
the bread is— 

“Decidedly inferior in quality, and it con 
tains an excess of woody fibre or bran. Th® 
loaf when I received it was very soft and 
plastic—like mortar, in fact. I should not like 
to eat such bread continuously ;” 
and, whether the Prisons Board will 
institute a medical inquiry as to the 
propriety of using bread of such quality 
as the only food of prisoners suffering 
from diarrhwa ? 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mavpew) (Dublin Uni- 
versity) (who replied) said: The General 
Prisons Board report thatit isthe case that 
the Mayorof Waterford stated that he had 
sent to Sir Charles Cameron for analysis 
some bread taken from the prison; but 
neither the Board, the Governor, nor the 
medical officer is satisfied that the bread 
analyzed was the bread supplied to the 
prison, the usual steps for securing a 
ag analysis not having been taken 

y the Mayor. The Governor of the 


prison reports that he has no fault to 
find with the bread supplied to the 
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The Visiting Justices have also frequently 
examined the bread and other pro- 
visions, and have never found fault 
with any of the supplies; and the Visit- 
ing Committee, reporting on the 4th of 
this month (that is, a few days after the 
bread was alleged to have been sent 
forward for analysis), stated that they 
had examined the quality of the bread 
and found it satisfactory. It is further 
the case that at no time has any com- 
plaint been made by a prisoner as to 
the quality of the bread. The Board 
add that there is no foundation for the 
inference conveyed in the last para- 
graph. As a matter of fact, there is 
always a supply of pure white bread for 
prisoners who, in the opinion of the 
medical officer, require it. 

In reply to a further Question, 

Mr. MADDEN said, there was no 
imputation that the Mayor had de- 
signedly submitted the wrong bread for 
analysis; it was probably the result of 
a mistake. 


LUNATIC ASYLUMS (IRELAND) — 
OFFICE OF STOREKEEPER. 

Mr. TUITE (Westmeath, N.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, te it is an essential 
qualification for the office of storekeeper 
in a lunatic asylum in Ireland that the 
candidate should be a retired quarter- 
master sergeant in the Army or Navy; 
and, if not, will he cause inquiry to be 
made with reference to an advertise- 
ment issued by the Board of Governors 
of the Mullingar Lunatic Asylum, headed 
“To retired Quartermaster Sergeants,” 
and stating that at their meeting on 
Thursday, the 13th instant, they will 
proceed to elect a storekeeper to that 
institution ; and, whether, as many suit- 
able persons who have not served in the 
Army or Navy may have been deterred 
from offering themselves as candidates 
in consequence of the notice in question, 
he will cause the election to be post- 
poned, and an altered advertisement 
issued ? 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL for 
IRELAND (Mr. Mavpew) (Dublin Uni- 
versity) (who replied) said: The In- 
spectors of Lunatic Asylums report that 
the qualification mentioned in the Ques- 
tion is not essential. They state that 
the advertisement referred to appears to 
have been more directly addressed, but 
uuder restrictions, to retired quarter- 
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master sergeants, the previous store- 

keeper at the asylum, who had held 

that position, having proved a most 
efficient official. It is open to other 
candidates to present themselves. The 

Inspectors cannot undertake to recom- 

mend the course suggested in the last 

paragraph. 

COMMERCIAL INTERESTS IN FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES—THE CUTLERY TRADE 
IN BUENOS AYRES. 

Mr. HOWARD VINCENT (Sheffield, 


Centtral) asked the Under Secretary of 


State for Foreign Affairs, If Her Ma- 
es Government have received a 
etter from Messrs. Joseph Rodgers and 
Sons, of Norfolk Street, Sheffield, ex- 
pressing their sense of the great ser- 
vices rendered to the British cutlery 
trade in South America by the Chargé 
d’Affaires at Buenos Ayres, under the 
instructions of the Prime Minister, and 
if the same will be conveyed to Mr. 
Jenner; and, if it is a fact that Her 
Majesty’s Diplomatic and Consular 
officers abroad have been directed by 
the Marquess of Salisbury to be particu- 
larly alive to the furtherance of British 
commercial interests in foreign coun- 
tries; and if in accordance therewith 
any intimations have been given during 
the past two years, and made public in 
the United Kingdom, of projected works 
in the construction of which British 
enterprize might find a useful field ; and 
if, in case of need, Her Majesty’s Repre- 
sentatives are authorized to telegraph 
useful commercial information to secure 
early insertion of Zhe Board of Trade 
Journal ? 

Tuz UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir James Ferousson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): The letter referred to 
in the first paragraph of my hon. 
Friend’s Question, who has so fre- 
quently represented the matter in ques- 
tion to Her Majesty’s Government, has 
been received, and Mr. Jenner has been 
informed that Messrs. Rodgers have 
a appreciation of his services. 
It has not been found necessary to issue 
any fresh instructions to Her Majesty’s 
Diplomatic and Consular officers during 
the past two years to be “ particularly 
alive” to the furtherance of British 
commercial interests, as the former in- 
structions have been considered suffi- 
cient for the ae but, when occa- 
sion requires, Her Majesty’s Diplomatic 


Mr. Madden 
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and Consular officers have been specially 
directed to further these interests. When 
intelligence is received that British en- 
terprize is likely to find openings in pro- 
jected works, public notice is given, 
usually in newspaper announcements. 
Without doubt Her Majesty’s Repre- 
sentatives are authorized to telegraph 
useful commercial information when 
expedition is desirable; and I will in- 
quire whether there have been any 
instances in which advantage would 
have resulted from the adoption of that 
course. 


INDIA AND THIBET—A COMMERCIAL 
MISSION, 


Str GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy, &c.) asked the Under Secretary 
of State for India, If it is true, as re- 
cently stated in regard to the late mis- 
understanding with Thibet, that when, 
some three years ago, a Oommercial 
Mission was pressed on the Government 
of India they saw strong objections to 
adopting that measure under the cir- 
cumstances of the time, and declined ; 
but that the Home Government took a 
different view, and decided on deputing 
to China, with the above object, an 
officer who happened to be in England 
at the time? 

Tate UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir Joun Gorstr) (Chatham) : 
No; the statement is inaceurate. The 
Secretary of State has no reason to be- 
lieve that any serious divergence of 
policy existed, as the hon. Member sup- 
poses, between the Government of India 
and the last Home Government but 
one. 

Str GEORGE CAMPBELL asked 
whether the hon. Gentleman had yet 
ascertained what was the origin of the 
statement, besides the official Memo- 
randum in which it was set forth ? 

Str JOHN GORST replied, that he 
was not yet officially cognizant of the 
existence of such a Memorandum. 


PALACE OF WESTMINSTER—WEST- 
MINSTER HALL. 


Six GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy, &c.) asked the First Commis- 
sioner of Works, What is to be done 
with the space between Westminster 
Hall and the road, formerly occupied by 
the Law Oourts, when the repairs of the 
Hall are finished; whether that space 
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will be reserved for use in case, in con- 
sequence of change of procedure or 
otherwise, it mes n to add 
new chambers to the Houses of Parlia- 
ment ; what use is to be made of West- 
minster Hall when repaired ; and, whe- 
ther he will reserve the Hall to be the 
Central Hall of Parliament, in case 
chambers for portions of the House ars 
erected on the outer side ? 

Tae FIRST COMMISSIONER (Mr. 
Piunxet) (Dublin University): The 

lans for the restoration of Westminster 

all, which were approved by the Select 
Committee of 1885, and which are now 
being carried out, did not include any 

roposals for dealing with the space 
Crsens the new buildings and the road- 
way; but I have been for some time in 
communication with Mr. Pearson, and we 
hope soon to arrive at a definite conclu- 
sion on the subject. Westminster Hall 
will remain, after the restorations have 
been completed, as it was before they 
were commenced. I have never heard 
of any project for adding new chambers 
for portions of the House such as is 
suggested by the Question of the hon. 
Member. 

Str GEORGE CAMPBELL asked, 
whether there was not already, on the 
other side of Westminster Hall, a 
chamber which was intended at one 
period for a Grand Committee Room; 
and whether it would not be given up 
to any other purpose without bringing 
the matter before the House and taking 
a Vote ? 

Mr. PLUNKET stated that with re- 
gard to the buildings called restorations, 
no doubt there were in them some very 
good rooms, which he thought would be 
of great advan and convenience to 
the Members of the Houses; but he had 
not heard of any proposal to extend them 
further. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE (Bradford, 
Central): Do I understand that it is in 
contemplation to erect any building in 
Westminster Hall ? 

Mr. PLUNKET: None whatever. 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND)—CLARE- 
MORRIS PETTY SESSIONS—MR.LONG- 
BOURNE, R.M. 

Mr. J. F. X. O’BRIEN (Mayo, 8.) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the 


Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether, 
since the 29th ultimo, he has been 
more fully informed respecting the 
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conduct of Mr. Longbourne, R.M., 
at Claremorris Petty Sessions; whe- 
ther he is now aware that on the 
21st ultimo Mr. Longbourne, of his own 
motion, and without the consent of 
the defendants or of the plaintiff Mr. 
Ouffe, postponed three trespass cases 
instituted by Cuffe, and calling Head 
Constable Murray to take a seat by his 
side at the Bench, instructed him to 
take proceedings against the alleged 
trespassers under Criminal Law and 
Procedure (Ireland) Act; whether it isa 
fact that Mr. Cuffe’s trespass case having 
again come before the Court in the usual 
course, on the 6th instant, plaintiff 
with his solicitor being ready to go 
on with his cases, defendants also 
with their solicitor being prepared 
to enter on their defence, Mr. Long- 
bourne refused to hear the cases, stating 
to defendants’ solicitor that he did so 
‘*on instructions he received ;” whether 
it is a fact that on the evening of Wed- 
nesday the 5th instant Head Constable 
Murray visited Cuffe, the plaintiff, and 
asked him to withdraw the trespass 
eases in favour of the proceedings ad- 
vised by Mr. Longbourne; whether he 
will learn from the Attorney General for 
Ireland on whose instructions Mr. Long- 
bourne is acting; and, whether, under 
the circumstances, he will have Mr. 
Longbourne removed to some other 
place ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappey) (Dublin Uni- 
versity) (who replied) said: I am in- 
formed that at Claremorris Petty Ses- 
sions on the 22nd of November, after 
hearing Cuffe’s evidence in the cases for 
wilful trespass, the Resident Magistrate 
called the Head Constable to the back 
of the Bench to inquire if the case had 
been reported to the proper authorities. 
He did not call him to take a seat by his 
side. He adjourned the case on his 
own motion, and without the consent of 
plaintiff or defendant. The adjourned 
cases came on again for — on 6th 
instant. The plaintiff and defendant, 
with their respective solicitors, were 
present. The solicitor for the defendant 
pressed for a hearing of the cases; and 
the Resident Magistrate stated that he 
was “instructed” that the Attorney 
General for Ireland had ordered a pro- 
secution under the Criminal Law and 
Procedure (Ireland) Act against the de- 
fendants among other persons, and he 
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therefore considered it his duty to again 
adjourn the cases for trespass, pending 
the decision of the Court under the Act. 
I am not aware if Head Oonstable 
Murray requested Ouffe to withdraw the 
case for trespass. The Resident Magis- 
trate acted entirely on his own respon- 
sibility for what he considered best in 
the interests of justice. There is no 
ground for the course suggested in the 
last paragraph. 

Tut LORD MAYOR or DUBLIN 
(Mr. Sexror) (Belfast, W.) asked, by 
what right this magistrate, in the case 
of a private prosecution brought to 
remedy a private wrong, deprived the 
prosecutor of the tribunal which he 
selected, and sent the case before 
another? The note of the decision of 
this case appeared to be— 

“ Adjourned to the 3lst of January, 1889, 

having been instructed that the Crown had 
taken up the case.” 
Had the Government, then, sent their 
instructions to the Judge presiding in 
the Court, and not to their Legal 
Representative ? 

Mr. MADDEN replied, that the 
Magistrate was bound to adjourn the 
case, having regard to the directions of 
the Attorney General for Ireland. 

Mr. SEXTON said, the hon. and 
learned Gentleman had not addressed 
himself to the Question put. First, had 
a Resident Magistrate any right to de- 
prive a private prosecutor of his choice 
of a tribunal, and to supersede his 
action in this manner ; and, secondly, did 
the Government in Ireland send its in- 
structions in such a case to the Presiding 
Magistrate, and not to its Legal Repre- 
sentative ? 

Mr. MADDEN replied again, that 
the Magistrate was bound to postpone 
the case on the action taken by the At- 
torney General for Ireland. 

Mr. SEXTON asked, was the Magis- 
trate instructed direct from Dublin Castle 
in the case, or was he not? 


[No reply. ] 


NAVY—ALLEGED SAVINGS. 


Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE (Bradford, 
Central) asked the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, with reference to his state- 
ment at Glasgow on October 11, that 
£400,000 had been saved in the financial 
year ending March 31 last, and with the 
consent of the Treasury had been ex- 


Mr. Madden 
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pended in the purchase of stores, so as 
to cause the reduction of the amount to 
be voted this year, Whether he will state 
the Votes and Sub-heads of the Votes on 
which the savings were made, and the 
amounts thereof, and on what Sub-heads 
of the Store Vote the same was ex- 
pended ? 

Tue SECRETARY to raz ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. Forwoop) (Lancashire, 
Ormskirk) (who replied) said: One 
hundred and eight thousand pounds was 
saved on the Wages Vote, and £196,000 
on the Contract Vote, making a total of 
£304,000, There was expended, in ex- 
cess of the Estimates, £55,000 on 
Victuals and Clothing; £161,000 on 
Naval Stores ; £2,500 on Medical Stores ; 
on thej Machinery Vote £48,000; and 
on Miscellaneous Services £15,000. 


Commission. 


INLAND REVENUE—STAMPING BILLS 
OF EXCHANGE, GLASGOW. 


Mr. HOZIER (Lanarkshire, 8.) asked 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whe- 
ther he can make arrangements whereby 
bills of a may be stamped in 
Gl wW 

Taz OHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscnzn) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): The arrangement 
contemplated by my hon. Friend’s Ques- 
tion would involve a considerable ex- 

enditure on a separate stamping estab- 
ishment at Glasgow—an expenditure 
which could not be compensated by 
saving elsewhere. Iam not convinced 
that the practical inconvenience of the 
resent system is sufficiently great to 
justify the expense proposed. 


IRISH LAND COMMISSION—SUB-COM- 
MISSION, CALLAN UNION DISTRICT, 
CO. KILKENNY. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) 
(for Mr. Caance) (Kilkenny, 8.) asked 
Mr. Solicitor General for Ireland, If he 
could state when last did a Sub-Com- 
mission of the Land Court hear cases in 
the Callan Union District, County Kil- 
kenny; where did they then sit; how 
many cases did they determine; how 
many are pending; and, what is the 
date of the earliest notice undisposed 


of? 
Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mapper) (Dublin 


University): The Land Commissioners 
report that a Sub-Commission sat to 

















Colonial 
hear cases from the Callan Union, 
County Kilkenny, in the month of March 
last. The Sub-Commission sat in Kil- 
kenny. They disposed of 29 cases ; 137 
cases were pending from that union on 
the 30th of November. The date of the 
earliest notice undisposed of is the 8th 
of September, 1887, except two origi- 
nating notices, which were adjourned for 
cause. No doubt a Oourt will sit again 
as soon as possible. 
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AUSTRALIA—QUEENSLAND--APPOINT.- 
MENT OF SIR HENRY NORMAN AS 
GOVERNOR. 


Mn. HENNIKER HEATON (Canter- 
bury) asked the Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, Whether it is 
true, as stated in the Press, that the 
Governmentof Queensland has expressed 
its disapprobation at the manner of the 
appointment of Sir Henry Norman as 
Governor of that Colony ; and, whether 
Her Majesty’s Government will take 
into consideration the advisability of 
holding a Conference with the Prime 
Ministers of the Australian Colonies, in 
order to settle the claims of New South 
Wales, South Australia, Queensland, 
and New Zealand to be consulted on 
the question of the appointment of their 
Governors ? 

Tae UNDER SECRETARY of 
STATE (Baron Henry pe Worms) 
(Liverpool, East Toxteth): In reply to 
the first part of the hon. Member’s 
Question, I have to state that no com- 
munication has been received in connec- 
tion with the appointment of Sir Henry 
Norman. New Zealand has made no 
representation upon the procedure which 
has been suggested, rather than claimed, 
by some of the Australian Colonies. 
Her Majesty’s Government do not think 
it desirable to hold a Colonial Conference 
on the subject. 


COLONIAL SECURITIES—INVESTMENT 
OF TRUST FUNDS. 


Mr. ANDERSON (Elgin and Nairn) 
asked Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Whether the Government have received 
communications from various Colonial 
Governments, urging them to consent to 
a provision permitting Trust Funds to 
be invested in certain Colonial securities ; 
and, whether the Government intend to 
accede to the wishes of the Colonies on 
this point? 
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Tue CHANCELLOR or txt EXOHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square), in reply, said, repre- 
sentations had been made to the Go- 
vernment by various Colonial Govern- 
ments on the subject ; but he considered 
it was not so much a question for the 
Colonial Governments as one to be de- 
termined by the interest and safety of 
the cestut que trust. He would, how- 
ever, see the Agents General of the 
Colonies in the course of the week on 
the subject. 

Mr. ANDERSON said, all he desired 
was to get the clause introduced which 
had been struck out in the House of 
Lords. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, he was not 
prepared to assent to the re-insertion of 
the clause in question. 


COLONIAL OFFICE—RE-.ARRANGE- 
MENT OF STAFF. 

Mr. P. O’BRIEN (Monaghan, N.) 
asked the Under Seeretary of State for 
the Colonies, Whether the experiment 
has ever been tried of putting an ex- 
perienced and intelligent Lower Division 
clerk to perform some of the duties at 
present performed in the Colonial Office 
by Higher Division clerks, and with 
what result; and, whether, considering 
that the vacancy has already existed for 
over a year without serious detriment to 
the efficiency of the Department, the 
Government will delay making any ap- 
pointment until the proposed Consulta- 
tive Committee of the Royal Commission 
have had an opportunity of advising in 
the matter ? 

Tue UNDER SEORETARY or 
STATE (Baron Henry pe Worms) 
(Liverpool, East Toxteth): The experi- 
ment has not been made. The work of 
the Higher Division clerks in the 
Colonial Office is of a specially high 
class, although it comprises some minor 
duties which it is not always possible to 
separate from therest. The association 
of two classes of clerks in the same 
general business and the same rooms 
has been avoided, as it would then be 
aoa | impossible to secure the re- 
quisite distinction between their re- 
spective duties ; and there would be the 
risk of the higher class of work being 
devolved upon a class of clerks not in- 
tended to deal with it, and thereby 
giving rise to dissatisfaction and com- 
plaints prejudicial to the interests and 
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discipline of the Service. The delay in 
filling the vacancy which has occurred 
has solely been owing to the anxiety to 
make a proper selection. This is about 
to be announced ; and the very great 
inconvenience arising from the pressure 
of work which has been felt in the in- 
terval makes it impossible, with due re- 
gard to the efficiency of the Department, 
any further to delay the appointment, 
which, in principle, has already been 
determined upon in consultation with 
the Treasury. 


CIVIL SERVICE PENSIONS—RETIRE- 
MENT OF MR. DALY, ASSISTANT 
COMPTROLLER OF THE NATIONAL 
DEBT OFFICE. 


Mr. JENNINGS (Stockport) asked 
the Secretary to the Treasury, Whether 
his attention has been called to state- 
ments in Zhe Morning Post of the 10th 
instant, to the effect that Mr. Daly, a 
Treasury clerk, was appointed in the 

resent year to the post of Assistant 
mptroller of the National Debt Office, 
at the maximum salary of £1,000, the 
Regulation salary being £800, rising by 
£50 annually to £1,000; that within 
three months of his appointment Mr. 
Daly produced a medical certificate to 
the effect that he was suffering from 
chronic dyspepsia ; and that he has now 
retired upon a large pension; whether 
these statements are correct; what is 
the exact amount of the pension on 
which Mr. Daly has retired ; what is his 
present age; and, whether the medical 
certificate came from a practitioner em- 
ployed by the Treasury, or from Mr. 
aly’s private doctor ? 

Tue SECRETARY (Mr. Jackson) 
(Leeds, N.) : The circumstances in which 
Mr. Daly retired from the Service are 
as stated in the Question. Mr. Daly’s 
pension is at the rate of £258 12s. 10d. 
a-year. It is, perhaps, right that I 
should point out that Mr, Daly’s pension 
was not increased by reason of his trans- 
fer from the Treasury to the National 
Debt Office, but, on the contrary, it was 
reduced ; for, had he remained at the 
Treasury, he would have been entitled at 
the date of his retirement to a larger 
pension—namely, £271 5s. Mr. Daly’s 


age is 38, and at the date of his retire- 
ment he had served 214 years. The 
medical certificate was given by Dr. 
Collins, of Cadogan Place, Belgrave 


Baron Henry de Worms 
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Square. He was not selected by the 
Treasury. 


PUBLIC HEALTH — GREAT INCREASE 
OF MORTALITY FROM CANCER. 


Mr. AMBROSE (Middlesex, Harrow) 
asked the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, Whetber his attention has 
been directed to the alleged great in- 
crease of mortality from cancer in Eng- 
land and Wales; and if he will instruct 
the Medical Department of the Board to 
institute an inquiry into the extent and 
causes of the increase ? 

Tae PRESIDENT (Mr. Rirounie) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): The 
staff of the Medical Department of the 
Local Government Board does not ex- 
ceed that which is required for the 
duties which specially attach to the 
Board in connection with their executive 
action. I do not doubt that an inquiry 
into the causes of the alleged increase of 
mortality from cancer in England and 
Wales would be valuable; but the de- 
mands on the Department in connection 
with other duties would not admit of its 
undertaking such an inquiry. 


RAILWAY AND CANAL TRAFFIC ACT, 
1888—ADDITIONAL STATISTICS, 


Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, E.) 
asked the President of the Board of 
Trade, Whether the Board of Trade has 
as yet made any orders on Railway 
Companies under Section 32 of “ The 
Railway and Canal Traffic Act, 1888,” 
requiring them to furnish additional 
statistics in their Returns to the Board of 
Trade ; and, if so, on what subjects such 
statistics have been ordered ? 

Tse PRESIDENT (Sir Micnazn 
Hicxs-Beacz) (Bristol, W.): The Board 
of Trade have not yet required the Rail- 
way Companies to furnish additional 
statistics under the Railway and Canal 
Traffic Act, and they cannot do so until 
the Act comes into operation. The ques- 
tion will not be overlooked by the Board 
of Trade, and early next year I intend 
to deal with Returns as to couplings. 


AFRICA (EAST COAST)—THE BLOCKADE 
OF THE ZANZIBAR COAST—DESTRUC- 
TION OF BAGAMOYO. 

Mr. ATHERLEY-JONES (Durham, 
N.W.) asked the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, Whether any 
request has been made by Mr. 
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McKinnon, or the lish Com 
trading on the Cosat at Reeder ts 
whom Mr. McKinnon’s Charter has 
been transferred for the military or 
naval support, in order that the com- 
mercial interests of his Company might 
not be endangered by the action of the 
Slave Trade on that coast; whether any 
difficulties of a kind similar to those 
which have occurred between the Ger- 
rean Trading Company and the Natives 
have arisen between the English Com- 
pany and the Natives; whether any 
communications have been made to the 
English Company by Her Majesty's 
Government, or to Her Majesty’s 
Government by the English Company, 
with reference to the present blockade 
of the Zanzibar Coast; and, if so, what 
was the nature of such communications ; 
whether the blockade will extend to all 
commerce from the Zanzibar Coast, 
including that with British India, or 
will be confined to slave trading; 
whether, in view of the destruction of 
Bagamoyo and other villages in the 
dominions of the Sultan of Zanzibar, 
Her Majesty’s Government will continue 
the joint blockade; and, whether such 
roceedings were contemplated when 
Her Majesty’s Government agreed with 
tha German Government to enter on a 
joint blockade of the Zanzibar Coast ? 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY (Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne) asked the First Lord of the 
Treasury, Whether Her Majesty’s 
Government have received any infor- 
mation as to a statement in one of the 
public prints that Bagamoyo, which is 
now destroyed, was, two months ago, 
the most prosperous place on the East 
Coast of Africa, and that the only real 
losers by these coast disturbances are, so 
far, the Sultan of Zanzibar and the 
British Indians ? 

Mr. F. 8. STEVENSON (Suffolk, 
Eye) asked the First Lord of the 
Treasury, Whether he has any informa- 
tion as to the loss of life and injury to 
the property of British subjects result- 
ing from the recent bombardment of 
Bagamoyo by the Germans; and, 
whether, having regard to the large 
number of Parsees and other British 
subjects who carry on their business in 
towns on the East African Coast, he can 
state what steps, if any, have been 
taken to prevent the repetition of such 
occurrences ? 
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Toe UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE (Sir James Ferovsson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): With the permission of 
the House, I will answer at the same 
time the Questions of the hon. Members 
for Suffolk and North-West Durham 
and the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Newcastle - upon - Tyne. 
Bagamoyo is a place by no means 
of the most importance on the Zan- 
zibar Coast; but selected for trade 
because it is convenient for a caravan 
route. Her Majesty’s Government have 
not received as yet detailed information 
concerning its destruction, or an estimate 
of the losses suffered in consequence ; 
but it appears that a Chief from the 
interior, with a large force, and provided 
with artillery, attacked the German 
trading station, and sacked and burnt 
the place. The losses, of course, fall 


chiefly upon the Sultan and the trading 


community, including the British 
Indians and the German Company. The 
Germans have defended themselves with 
the assistance of their ships of war. The 
insurgents have retired, abandoning 
their guns, and the Germans remain in 
possession. The British Indians are 
believed to have been removed in safety 
in a steamer sent for that purpose by 
Her Majesty’s Consul General. The 
hon. Member for North-West Durham 
asks whether, in view of these events, 
Her Majesty’s Government will continue 
the joint blockade? Undoubtedly, Sir; 
the relief of German or British posts or 
stations has nothing to do with the 
blockade, and we should necessarily 
defend our fellow-countrymen if simi- 
larly attacked. Fortunately, with the 
exception of fighting some time since at 
Mombasa, which led to no serious 
results, we have had no such difficulty. 
Communications are constantly passing 
between Her Majesty’s Government and 
the British Trading Company with 
reference to current events. They are 
not of a character to be laid on the 
Table. The nature and extent of the 
blockade have been repeatedly explained 
and are fully set out in the Papers before 
the House. It does not, asa rule, inter- 
fere with ordinary commerce. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY: Does the 
right bon. Gentleman mean that the 
force was landed from German ships ? 


Srr JAMES FERGUSSON: Weare 
not informed on the point. We only 
8 L 
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know that the German ships assisted 
in driving off the enemy, who were 
menacing the German post. 

Mr. BUCHANAN (Edinburgh, W.) 
inquired whether British Indian subjects 
whose property had been destroyed 
would have any right of redress against 
the Germans; and whether Her Majesty’s 
Government would support them in 
obtaining that redress ? 

Sire JAMES FERGUSSON : It is 
manifest that the question can only be 
determined after consideration of the 
circumstances. We have only been in- 
formed of these events by telegraph. 


ARMY CONTRACTS — CONTRACT FOR 
20,000 SWORDS WITH A GERMAN 
FIRM, 

Mr. HOWARD VINCENT (Sheffield, 
Central) asked the Secretary of State for 
War, What negotiations preceded the 
contract for 20,000 swords concluded 
with a German firm in October, 1885; 
when they were commenced; under 
whose instructions; what was the con- 
tract price; and, what efforts were made 
to ascertain if the swords could be made 
at Sheffield, or elsewhere in the United 
Kingdom, and at what cost, before the 
order was placed in a foreign country ; 
and, how many of these swords have 
been issued to the troops; what regi- 
ments are armed with them, and if they 
have all been subjected to the recent 
tests; what alterations were thus found 
to be necessary ; and, what was the ex- 
pense of carrying them out ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Stannore) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle): 
My hon. Friend will find a full account 
of this contract at Questions 1,203-4 of 
the Report of Sir James Fitzjames 
Stephen’s Commission. The only sword- 
makers in this country at that time, in 
addition to the Government Small Arms 
Factory, were Messrs. Mole, of Birming- 
ham, who could only make a limited ; 
number, and Messrs. Wilkinson, who 
made officers’ swords. It was thought, 
therefore, absolutely necessary to get 
the remainder made at Solingen. I am 
informed that the advertisements for a 
more important contract, for 150,000 
sword bayonets, elicited no tender from 
Sheffield. The contract price for the 
Solingen swords in 1885 was 20s. a 
sword. When the time came for a new 
contract, I have been anxious, in spite 
of the enormous difficulties which sur- 


Sir James Fergusson 
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round the matter, to encou the art 
of sword-making in England by placing 
it in this country. I am afraid I cannot 
answer my hon. Friend’s second Ques- 
tion without more elaborate inquiries; 
but I have already stated that, when 
exposed to the extra tests last year, the 
swords which failed included a propor- 
tion of those from all makers. 

Mr. HOWARD VINCENT asked, 
whether no tender was received from 
any English house in answer to the 
advertisement ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE said, he was 
afraid he could not answer that question. 


ARMY— THE CONNAUGHT RANGERS 
(LEITRIM MILITIA) AT CARRICK- 
ON-SHANNON, 

Mr. HAYDEN (Leitrim, 8.) asked 
the Secretary of State for War, Whether 
there is any intention of training the 
8th Battalion Connaught Rangers (Lei- 
trim Militia) eleewhere than in Carrick- 
on-Shannon during the ensuing year; 
if there is such intention, where is it 
proposed to train the battalion; and, 
what is the reason for the change? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Stanuore)(Lincolnshire, Horncastle): 
I have no doubt that the hon. Member 
refers to the 8th Battalion of the Rifle 
Brigade. No arrangement has yet been 
made as to its place of training next 
year. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE—WEIGHTS 
AND MEASURES BILL. 

Mr. T. ROBINSON (Gloucester) asked 
the President of the Board of Trade, 
Whether it is intended to proceed with 
the Weights and Measures Bill this 
Session ; and, if so, when it is likely to 
be taken ? 

Tae PRESIDENT (Sir Mromart 
Hicxs-Bzacn) (Bristel, W.): I am very 
sorry I have been unable to proceed 
with this Bill in the present Session, in 
consequence of the opposition of a few 
hon. Members. I propose to re-intro- 
duce it at the earliest opportunity next 
Session. 


(EAST OCOAST)-—ISLAND OF 
PEMBA. 

Mr. BUCHANAN (Edinburgh, W.) 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, Whether it is a fact 
that the Island of Pemba, on the shores 
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of which slaves are v frequent! 
landed, is not included in the East Afr. 
can blockade ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir James Frrevsson) (Man- 
chester, N.E): The Island of Pemba, 
not being adjacent to the coast line, is 
not included in the blockade; but is 
watched by Her Majesty’s ships, which 
have power to exercise the rights of 
search under the Slave Trade Treaties. 
It will be remembered that no export of 
slaves takes place from that Island. 

Mr. BUCHANAN: But there is a 
large import trade into thefIsland. 

m JAMES FERGUSSON : Oer- 
tainly, Sir; and that is one of the diffi- 
culties we have to guard against. 


FISHERIES (IRELAND)—FAILURE OF 
THE FISHING INDUSTRY AT ARKLOW. 

Mr. W. J. CORBET (Wicklow, E.) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, If he is aware 
that, owing to the failure of the fishing 
industry at Arklow this winter, there is 
great distress amongst the working 
classes there; and, whether he will take 
any steps to have relief works set on 
foot to tide over the crisis by giving em- 
a to the labouring popula- 
tion 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mavpey) (Dublin Uni- 
versity) (who replied) said: From the 
information I have received it would, 
undoubtedly, appear to be the case that 
the fishing at Arklow this year has been 
bad, and that, consequently, there is dis- 
tress among the people depending upon 
it. There does not, however, appear to 
be any necessity for the adoption of the 
very exceptional course suggested of 
establishing relief works. 


IRISH LAND COMMISSION —SITTING 
IN WICKLOW. 


Mr. W. J. CORBET (Wicklow, E.) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, If he could state 
what was the number of cases left un- 
heard at the late sitting of the Land 
Commission in Wicklow; whether he is 
aware that instances exist in which 
originating notices were ‘served on the 
passing of the Act to admit leaseholders 
to the benefits of the Land Act of 1881; 
and that, owing to the failare of the 
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Commissioners to hear those cases 
promptly, the tenants are about to be 
evicted for non-payment of the old rents ; 
and, whether he will communicate with 
the Commissioners, with a view to hav- 
ing the cases now pending in Wicklow 
heard forthwith ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappen) (Dublin Uni- 
versity) (who replied) said: The Land 
Commissioners report that out of a total 
number of 210 cases for the whole 
County of Wicklow, 42 were left un- 
heard from the Union of Baltinglass ; 
nine cases were adjourned for cause 
from other districts, making 51, the 
total number of cases undisposed of up 
to September 27, 1887. The 42 cases 
referred to in the Union of Baltinglass 
will be listed for hearing next month. 


PURCHASE OF LAND (IRELAND) ACT, 
1885—INTEREST ON PURCHASE MONEY. 
Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) 
asked Mr. Solicitor General for Ireland, 
Whether, since the Court of Exchequer 
in Ireland decided that 3} per cent was 
the interest legally payable by tenants 
to the landlords for interest on purchase 
money under Lord Ashbourne’s Act, 
during the interval between the agree- 
ment to buy and its being sanctioned 
by the Purchase Commissioners, the 
Government intend to support a pro- 
posal to increase the rate of interest to 
4 per cent; and, is there any Rule 
requiring the tenants to be protected by 
the advice of an independent solicitor, 
or is it the general practice that the 
landlord’s solicitor acts for both the 
tenant, who is buying, and the land- 
lord, who is selling out? The hon. and 
learned Member, in putting the Ques- 
tion, observed that the second part of it 
had already been answered. He would, 
therefore, only ask the first part. 

Tue SOLICITOR GEN FOR 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappen) (Dublin Uni- 
versity), in reply, said, he had been 
unable to get a Report of the decision of 
the Court; but, so far as he could ascer- 
tain, it was to the effect mentioned in 
the Question. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY gave Notice that 
if the Land Commission insisted upon 
an illegal interest being paid by the 
tenants, he would call attention to it 
upon their Vote. 


$L2 
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THE MAGISTRACY—ARREST OF MEM- 
BERS OF THE SALVATION ARMY AT 
NEEDHAM MARKET, SUFFOLK. 


Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) asked the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, Whether his 
attention has been called to the fact that 
at Needham Market in Suffolk, on the 
6th instant, the local magistrates sent 
to gaol two members of the Salvation 
Army, and that the prisoners were 
marched handcuffed through the streets 
as if they were felons; whether the 
prisoners were committed on a charge 
of obstructing a thoroughfare ; whether 
they were sentenced on the evidence of 
a Police Inspector named Page, who 
swore that ‘‘ one individual, Miss Lon- 
don, was obstructed by them ;” whe- 
ther he is aware that the said Miss 
London, who was never called as a wit- 
ness by the police, wrote, under date 
9th November, to Zhe Suffolk Chronicle, 
in reference to this deposition— 


‘* Justice demands that I should give to this 
statement an absolute denial. .... I was not 
obstructed ;”” 


whether it is the fact that the prisoners 
were prosecuted by the police on the 
instructions of the same magistrates 
who tried and sentenced them; and, 
whether, if, on inquiry, he finds the 
facts as stated, he will consider the pro- 
priety of causing the remainder of the 
sentences to be remitted ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Martrzews) (Birmingham, E.): I am 
informed by the magistrates of Need- 
ham Market, Suffolk, that four pri- 
soners were, on November 7, convicted 
of obstructing a thoroughfare. They 
were fined 10s., and on the application 
of their counsel were B wale 14 days 
for payment, in order to give them time 
to appeal if they wished. In default of 
payment three of them were sent to 
prison on the 5th instant. They were 
discharged on the 8th. The evidence 
against the prisoners was that of In- 
spector Page, who said a Miss London 
was obstructed. A letter from Miss 
London appeared in a local paper, 
denying that she was stelaenil ; but 


there seems to be some doubt as to the 
genuineness of the letter. The Inspector 
also swore that the thoroughfare was 
blocked by a crowd of persons, who re- 
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fused to move on when requested so to 


do. The magistrate who gave the in- 
structions for the prosecution was not 
present when the case was tried. The 
two male prisoners were handcuffed ; 
one of them had been previously con- 
victed of riotous conduct. There is a 
Rule in the Suffolk Police Force that 
handcuffs are not to be used for minor 
offences, unless the prisoner be a man 
of bad character and likely to attempt 
to escape, or when a constable has 
charge of more than one prisoner. In 
my opinion, this was not a case in which 
handcuffs should have been used. I 
have written to the Chairman of Quar- 
ter Sessions, and expressed a hope that 
the use of handcuffs may be avoided in 
similar cases in the future. 


CRIMINAL LAW AND PROCEDURE 
(IRELAND) ACT, 1887—ARRESTS OF 
J. AND D. SCANNELL, AND OTHERS, 
CO. KERRY. 


Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether, in the case of John 
and Daniel Scannell, John Cahill, and 
Humpbrey Moynihaa, who were arrested 
on November 21, and taken before Mr. 
McDermott, R.M., at Rathmore, County 
Kerry, there was a warrant issued for 
the arrest of all or any of them, or if 
there was a summons issued against any 
of them ; under what circumstances they 
were arrested; and, if it is intended to 
proceed against them, and on what 
charge ? 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappev) (Dublin Uni- 
versity) (who replied) said: All the men 
named in the Question were arrested 
under warrant. They were arrested for 
intimidation and assault. They will be 
prosecuted on that charge on the 13th 
of this month at Rathmore Petty Ses- 
sions. 

Taz LORD MAYOR or DUBLIN 
(Mr. Sexroy) (Belfast, W.): Was the 
warrant exhibited to any of these gen- 
tlemen when they were arrested ? 

Mr. MADDEN: I have not the least 
reason to doubt that such was the case. 

Mr. FLYNN: Oan the hon. and 
learned Gentleman inform us why a 
summons was not issued in the case in- 
stead of a warrant ? 

Mr. MADDEN: No; I cannot, 
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INTOXICATING LIQUORS (IRELAND) 
ACT, 1874—ARRESTS FOR DRUNKEN- 
NESS. 


Mr. M‘CARTAN (Down, 8.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether his attention 
has been called to the practice of the 
Constabulary in Warrenpoint, County 
Down, and in other towns under the 
Towns Improvement Act in Ireland, in 
bringing to the Petty Sessions Court 
instead of to the Town Court all persons 
living outside the town, although ar- 
rested for drunkenness within the boun- 
dary of any such town; whether he is 
aware that the ratepayers of such towns 
are thus deprived of the benefit of the 
fines to which the Act of Parliament en- 
titles them; whether this practice was 
adopted in obedience to a Circular sent 
from Dublin Castle to the Constabulary 
some years ago; and, whether, con- 
sidering that the 30th section of ‘‘ The 
Intoxicating Liquors (Ireland) Act, 
1874,” expressly gives jurisdiction to 
such Town Courts, or to a Justice of the 
Peace empowered to act under such 
Local Act, to hear and determine all 
charges for offences against the 12th 
section of the Licensing Act of 1872, he 
will consider the desirability of with- 
drawing this Circular in order that these 
towns may receive the benefit of the fines 
in such cases ? 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappen) (Dablin Uni- 
versity) (who replied) said: Attention 
has been called to the practice referred 
to, which, however, is confined to cases 
where the offender resides outside the 
town, or where his residence is unknown. 
It has been adopted in pursuance of 
Regulations contained in the Constabu- 
lary Code. In such cases the ratepayers 
of the town receive the benefit of one 
moiety of the fines, which goes te the 
Town Commissioners, the other moiety 
going to the Constabulary Fund. The 
Town Commissioners contribute nothing 
out of the local rates for the services of 
the Constabulary in such prosecutions ; 
although they might, under the Towns 
Improvement Act, pay for services, in 
which case the Constabulary would act 
as their officers and prosecute on their 
behalf. Under the circumstances, the 
Chief Secretary sees no reason for ad- 
vising any alteration in the existing 
Regulations. 


{December 11, 1888} 
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SUPPLY — SUPPLEMENTARY  ESTI- 
MATE, CLASS IIL, VOTE 16—“ TWO 
SPECIAL UNFORESEEN CASES.” 


Mr. BUCHANAN (Edinburgh, W.) 
asked the Lord Advocate, with regard 
to Supplementary Estimate, Class III., 
Vote 16, What are the “ two special un- 
foreseen cases’’ which have given rise 
to this large additional expenditure ; 
and, whether they have to do with the 
Woods and Forests, or what Govern- 
ment Department ? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. P.B. 
Roxzertson) (Bute): One was an action, 
Forss Trustees against the Woods and 
Forests; and the other was an action 
raised by a man named Stewart against 
the Sheriff of Inverness-shire. ‘The 
first payment belongs to the Woods and 
Forest Department, and the other was 
a payment on behalf of the Trea- 
sury. 


PUBLIC HEALTH—INSANITARY CON- 
DITION OF THE CRADLEY DISTRICT. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) asked the President of the Local 
Government Board, Whether the com- 
plaints made by Mr. Burnett, in his 
Report as to the insanitary condition of 
the Oradley District, and the Reports of 
the Local Government Board Inspectors, 
are sufficient authority to the Depart- 
ment to enable it to take remedial action 
under Section 299 of the Public Health 
Act; and, if not, whether such repre- 
sentations on the subject as will enable 
him to interfere should be made by any, 
and, if so, how many, of the resident 
ratepayers ? 

Tue PRESIDENT (Mr. Rirounte) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): The 
Reports of the officers of the Local Go- 
verament Board are not a sufficient 
authority for the Board’s taking action 
under Section 299 of the Public Health 
Act. If a formal complaint is made to 
the Board by resident ratepayers, in the 
terms of that section, that the Sanitary 
Authority have made default in pro- 
viding the district referred to with suf- 
ficient sewers, it will receive the attention 
of the Board. The Statute does not 
specify any particular number of resi- 
dent ratepayers by whom the complaint 
should be made; but in such cases it is 
always desirable that those locally in- 
terested, in requesting the intervention 
of a Central Department, should, so far 
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as possible, unite in making the com- 
plaint. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT ACT, 1888— 
AREAS OF DISTRICTS. 


Me. J. F. X. O'BRIEN (Mayo, 8.) 
(for Mr. Turre) (Westmeath, N.) asked 
the President of the Local Government 
Board, Whether the recommendations 
of the Boundary Commissioners in con- 
nection with ‘The Local Government 
Act, 1888,” will affect the areas of the 
districts of the Superintendent Regis- 
trars of Births, Deaths, and Marriages, 
or whether such districts will, as at 
present, continue to extend into more 
than one county ? 

THE PRESIDENT (Mr. Rrronre) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): The 
districts of the Superintendent Regis- 
trars of Births, Deaths, and Marriages 
are the Poor Law Unions; and if the 
area of a union is altered the Superin- 
tendent Registrar’s district will be al- 
tered also, exceptin any case wherespecial 
provision may be made under Section 58 
of the Local Government Act. 


CUSTOMS—IMPORTATION OF GRAIN. 


Mr. T. ROBINSON (Gloucester) 
asked the First Lord of the Treasury, 
Whether it is true that the Oustoms 
Authority (acting upon instructions from 
the Treasury) have recently issued an 
Order to the effect that on and after the 
3lst of December next no foreign grain 
imported into this country by any ship 
in bulk or bags will be allowed (while 
such grain is in charge of the Customs) 
to be discharged or placed into sacks 
marked with the name of any English 
corn merchant, miller, or dealer, unless 
that name be accompanied in equally 
conspicuous characters by an indication 
of the foreign origin of the grain ; whe- 
ther complaints have reached him that 
if such a practice is persisted in it will 
cause much friction with the Customs 
officials, and great loss and inconvenience 
to the merchants and dealers in this 
country ; and, whether he will mention 
the clause of ‘‘The Merchandize Marks 
Act, 1887,” authorizing or empowering 
poy Treasury to issue the Order alluded 
to 


Taz FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smrrn) (Strand, Westminster): The 
Order has been withdrawn, and, there- 
fore, the further Questions to which the 


Mr. Ritchie 
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Bussness. 


hon. Member has directed our attention 
do not arise. 


EGYPT—SUAKIN—THE PERMANENT 
GARRISON. 

Mr. BUCHANAN (Edinburgh, W.) 
asked the First Lord of the Treasury, 
Whether the pay of the garrison at 
Suakin is defrayed, directly or indirectly, 
out of the British Exchequer; or out of 
what fund, and by whom, is it paid ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. E. Srannore) (Lincolnshire, 
Horncastle) (who replied) said : I under- 
stand this Question to refer to the per- 
manent garrison at Suakin, the cost of 
which will be defrayed by the Egyptian 
Government. 


TRADE AND MANUFACTURE — NAIL 
MAKERS AND SMALL CHAIN MAKERS. 
Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) asked the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, Whether his attentian has been 
called to the recommendation contained 
in Mr. Burnett’s Report as to the nail 
and chain makers of Oradley District, 
that, ‘‘before anything is done, there 
shouln be an inquiry by Royal Com- 
mission ; and, whether, with a view to 
the legislation in their behalf promised 
by the Government for next Session, it 
would be possible to appoint a Royal 
Commission at once, so that its Report 
should be in the hands of the public at 
the commencement of next Session ? 
Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Suir) (Strand, Westminster): The Go- 
vernment have not made an absolute 
promise of legislation as to the position 
of the nail and chain makers next 
Session ; but they have undertaken to 
give early and careful attention to the 
subject, aud to propose legislation if, 
after such consideration, they find them- 
selves in a position to do so. Mr. 
Burnett's Report does not contain a re- 
commendation for an inquiry by a Royal 
Commission. It states that, among 
other suggestions made to him, it was 
suggested that further inquiry should 
be made either by Royal Commission or 
by the Committee on the Sweating 
System, and the latter course is the one 


it is proposed to take. 


PUBLIC BUSINESS. 
Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) 
asked, What would be the order of 
Public Business for Friday ? 
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Tae FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smirn) (Strand, 
Westminster): As I understand, the 
House has accepted the proposal I made 
that the Army Estimates should be 
taken at 2 o’clock on Friday, and at 
9 o’clock the debate on the Sale of In- 
toxicating Liquors on Sunday Bill. 

In reply to the Lorp Mayor of Dus- 
Lin (Mr. Sexton) (Belfast, W.), 


Mr. W. H. SMITH said, the con- 
sideration of the Lords’ Amendments to 
the Municipal Funds (Ireland) Bill stood 
for Thursday. 


ARMY—ROYAL BARRACKS, DUBLIN— 
SANITARY CONDITION—DEATH OF 
CAPTAIN F. L, SPEID. 

Sm WALTER B. BARTTELOT 
(Sussex, N.W.) asked, Whether the 
attention of the Secretary of State for 
War had been called to the death of 
Captain Francis Lovell Speid, of the 
Black Watch, Royal Highlanders, of 
typhoid fever contracted in Dublin 
Barracks; and what steps, if any, had 
been taken to improve the sanitary con- 
dition of the barracks; and, also, 
whether the barracks were still fully 
occupied by the troops, especially Pala- 
tine Square ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Sranuore) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle): 
Yes, Sir. Iam aware of the unfortu- 
nate death of the officer referred to, and 
nobody can regret more than I do the 
necessity of retaining troops in the 
Royal Barracks. I explained, in the 
answer I gave on the 20th of November, 
that nearly all the recommendations of 
the Commission under Sir Charles 
Cameron have been carried out. The 
following further works are nearly com- 
pleted :—Drainage of the sub-soil to cut 
off all sub-soil water from Arbour Hill; 
demolition of buildings in and at the 
ends of the lanes on each side of Royal 
Square. I have no Returns of occupa- 
tion later than the Ist of November. 
From those it would appear that the 
barracks were about four-fifths full. I 
may add that I have requested the 
engineer, who is examining the barracks 
on behalf of the Government, to make 
an interim Report ; and if he can make 
any suggestions for the improvement of 
the barracks they will be carried out at 


once. 


{December 11, 1888} 
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EGYPT—SUAKIN — REINFORCEMENTS 
OF BRITISH TROOPS. 


Sm WALTER B. BARTTELOT 
Sussex, N.W.) asked the Secretary of 
tate for War, Whether he had re- 

ceived a telegram from General Gren- 
fell, to the effect that Osman Digna was 
advancing from Handoub with 2,000 
men, ready to defend the trenches if 
attacked from Suakin; and, also, since 
the reinforcements had been sent to 
Suakin, what number of troops remained 
at Cairo, Alexandria, Wady Halfa, and 
up the Nile. 

Tuze SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Stannore)(Lincolnshire, Horncastle): 
In answer to the first Question of my 
hon. and gallant Friend, I may say that 
I have received no such telegram from 
General Grenfell. In answer to the 
second Question, we accept full respon- 
sibility in respect of Lower Egypt; but 
I do not think it would be fair to expect 
us to explain to the House of Commons 
the precise disposition of our available 
— in discharge of that responsibi- 
ity. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY (Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne) asked the First Lord of the 
Treasury, Whether the Egyptian papers, 
which had been circulated that morning, 
were intended for the Papers which he 
asked for last week? They scarcely 
looked it. 

Taz FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smirn) (Strand, Westminster): Yes, 
Sir. They are intended for the Egyp~- 
tian Papers promised. It would not be 

ssible for the Government to give 
urther details pending the opera- 

tions. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY said, he fully 
accepted that, of course; but the right 
hon. Gentleman promised Papers with 
reference tothe communications between 
Her Majesty’s Government and the 
Egyptian Government; and in the 
Papers circulated there were none of 
these communications, except a letter 
from Sir Evelyn Baring. He must press 
the right hon. Gentleman for a further 
answer. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I told the right 
hon. Gentleman, on a previous occasion, 
that these communications were exceed- 
ingly few. We have given all that itis 
in our power to give. 
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LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)— 
THOMAS MORONEY, A PRISONER FOR 
CONTEMPT. 


Mr. BRADLAUGH said, as the case 
of Moroney was a matter of at 
gravity, he wished to ask the Chief 
Secretary a Question on the subject, 
although he had not given the right 
hon. Gentleman Notice of it. He (Mr. 
Bradlaugh) was informed that he had 
no locus standi to make the application 
before Judge Boyd, for which the Chief 
Secretary was kind enough to furnish 
him with material. If it were true, as 
portion of that material showed, that 
there was absolute danger in the deten- 
tion of Moroney in prison, would not 
the Crown avoid the technical difficulty 
by making the application themselves, 
whieh they clearly had a right to do, 
although he had not. 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.), in reply, 
said, that, so far as he understood, there 
was no technical objection to the hon. 
Member appearing before Judge Boyd 
on the part of Thomas Moroney. Of 
course, should he be misinformed on 
that point, or any difficulty arise, he 
would be glad to consider what other 
course might be taken to bring the 
mental condition of Moroney before the 
Judge; for, in his opinion, as he had 
always said, it was a proper subject to 
bring before the Court. 

Mr. J. F. X. O'BRIEN (Mayo, 8.): 
Why don’t you do it yourself? 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 

Mr. BRADLAUGH said, he was not 
a legal practitioner, and he was no party 
to Moroney’s case. It would be com- 
petent for anyone, therefore, to object 
to his opening his mouth on the subject. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR failed to see 
how any difficulty could arise; because 
Judge Boyd had specifically laid it down 
that he would hearanybody on Moroney’s 
behalf. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH understood that ; 
but he also understood that, not being 
a party to the case, and not being a pro- 
fessional person who could pretend he 
was an attorney, any individual con- 
nected with the case might object to his 
appearing, and the Judge would then 
have no right to hear him. 

Tae LORD MAYORor DUBLIN(Mr. 
Sextoy) (Belfast, W.) asked, whether 
the Government intended to disregard 
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the two Resolutions passed by the Visit- 
ing Justices of the prison, calling for 
the immediate release of Moroney ; and, 
also, whether the Government would 
refuse totake action themselves, although 
they had in their possession two Medical 
Reports—oneof them declaring Moroney 
to be in a state bordering on insanity, 
and the other making a declaration still 
more grave ? 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) 
said, before the right hon. Gentleman 
answered that Question, he desired to 
know whether the Government had 
taken any steps to secure independent 
medical testimony as to the condition of 
this man ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said he believed 
the medical testimony the Government 
had on the subject might be described 
as independent. In reply to the hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Sexton) he did not 
think he could add to the numerous 
explanations he had given to the House 
as to the position which the Government, 
not of their own choice, but legally, 
occupied in relation to this matter. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: I do not know 
whether I understood the right hon. 
Gentleman to say that if I could satisfy 
him there were legal objections to my 
appearing he would then take action in 
the matter. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: If the diffi- 
culty arises, which I do not expect,I will, 
of course, again look into the case; but 
I do not think the difficulty will occur, 
the Judge having given the clearest 
expression of opinion that he will hear 
anybody on the subject. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) asked, what there was to prevent 
the Irish Government taking the same 
course in Moroney’s case as the Home 
Secretary took in the case of Bertram, 
the Cornish bankrupt ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, his right 

hon. Friend the Home Secretary took 
the usual course adopted in England 
when a case of the kind arose. He sent 
the Medical Report on the subject to 
the Judge. The Irish Government sent 
the Papers in the case of Moroney to 
Judge Boyd weeks ago. 
Mr. SEXTON: Has the right hon. 
Gentleman sent to Judge Boyd the Re- 
port of Dr. Norman Connolly, the official 
medical officer of Richmond Lunatic 
Asylum, declaring that Mr. Moroney is 
insane ? 
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Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I believe I 
am right in repeating an Answer I gave 
yesterday—that we have supplied Judge 
Boyd with all the information we 


possess. 
Mr. J. F. X. O'BRIEN: If Judge 
Boyd intends to murder this man, will 


the Government-—— 
Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 


PROBATE DUTIES (SCOTLAND AND 
IRELAND) BILL. 

Mr. CHILDERS (Edinburgh, 8.) 
asked, If the Bill apportioning the grant 
from the Probate Duty to Scotland and 
Ireland, and which was3down for second 
reading on Thursday, would actually be 
taken that day ? 

Taz CHANCELLOR or ruz EXOCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen) (St. rer ate. 
Hanover Square), in replying, said he 
thought not. The second reading of 
the Bill would depend, to a considerable 
extent, upon the degree of support with 
which the proposals of the Government, 
as contained in the Bill, were received. 
If the proposals commended themselves 
generally to those interested in Scotland 
and Ireland, and the Bill should pass 
without opposition, then he would put 
it down for second reading on the 
earliest possible day, so as to secure an 
early distribution of the funds which 
would fall to Ireland and Scotland re- 
spectively. 

Mr. CHILDERS’asked, ifthe right 
hon. Gentleman would be able to say 
on Thursday when the second reading 
would be taken ? 

Me. GOSCHEN: I hope so; but it 
is not absolutely certain that I shall be 
able to do so. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
—p —— 
SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. 

SuppLy—considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee. ) 
Ciass Il.—Satartes anp EXpENsEs OF 
Orviz DePaRTMENTS. 

(1.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

a ta sum, not exceeding £3,247 (includ- 
ing a Supplementary sum of £500), be granted 
to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary 
to defray the on which will come in course 


of payment during the year ending on the 31st 
day of March 1889, for the Salaries and 


{ Dzcemsxr 11, 1888} 
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Expenses of the Office of Her Majesty's Secre- 
tary for Scotland and Subordinate Officers. 
Mr. ANDERSON (Elgin and Nairn), 
in rising to move the reduction of the 
Vote by the sum of £1,000, being one- 
half of the salary of the Secretary for 
Scotland, said, that he was sorry to find 
it his duty to call the attention of the 
Committee to the Office of Secretary for 
Scotland. It would be remembered that 
he did so upon this Vote last year, but he 
was induced to refrain from pressing the 
Motion to a Division on account of the 
representation then made that great 
changes were going to take place in the 
Office, and that if another year were 
allowed to elapse the Committee would 
have no cause to complain of the way 
in which Scotch affairs were adminis- 
tered, Another year had now elapsed 
and nothing whatever had been done. 
He confessed that he entertained a feel- 
ing, which he believed was shared 
generally by hon. Members from Scot- 
land, of keen disappointment at the 
course which had been taken in regard 
to the conduct of Scotch Business by the 
Marquess of Lothian and the Scotch 
Department generally. The Office of 
Secretary for Scotland was instituted for 
the purpose of introducing into the Go- 
vernment of the country what was sup- 
posed to be a better state of things. It 
had not been, so far, as successful as the 
old state of affairs; indeed, he ques- 
tioned whether the Committee ought not 
to come to a decision that the Office, as 
at present constituted, was an utter and 
absolute failure. The Secretary for 
Scotland had most important duties to 
perform. In his hands was placed, 
practically, the whole of the adminis- 
tration of Seotland, and when they found 
a Minister occupying so important a 
position in connection with a very im- 
portant part of the United Kingdom, it 
was certainly to be expected that they 
would find, in the course of an entire 
Session of Parliament, some signs of 
energy, activity, and departmental pro- 
gress, showing that something was being 
done on the part of the Office. If nothing 
was to be done at all by the Secretary 
for Scotiand, by whom were Scotch 
affairs to be administered? Everybody 
knew that the present Secretary for Scot- 
land, since he had occupied the Office, had 
done little or nothing to advance those 
matters which soloudly called for reform, 
or any of those questions which were 
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urgently demanding legislation in Scot- | 
yy 6gl 


land. hat had been done since the 
discussion of this Vote last year? There 
were one or two most important matters 
which ought to have been undertaken 
by the Secretary of State, matters which 
he might either have brought before 
Parliament personally, or caused to be 
brought before it; but what had the 
Secretary for Scotland brought before 
Parliament last year. The only measures 
supplied by the Scotch Office were 
rechaufés. Two old Bills which had been 
shunted had been introduced. The 
Scotch University Bill, which had been 
in the Stocks for many years, and the 
Burgh Police Bill, which had been in 
existence almost as many years as the re- 
markable number of clauses it contained. 
Those two legislative measure had, so 
far as Parliament was concerned, com- 

rised the whole of the action of the 
Reostees for Scotland in the direction 
of legislative affairs during the Parlia- 
mentary year, and, even with regard to 
those measures, absolutely nothing had 
been done. This absence of progress 
everybody in the House would agree did 
not arise from any lack of questions that 
ought to be taken in hand by Lord 
Lothian. He must know perfectly well, 
as every hon. Member who repre- 
sented a Scotch constituency knew, that 
there were a great number of burning 
and pressing questions at the present 
moment in Scotland which imperatively 
demanded the attention of Parliament. 
In order to show the inaction of the 
Secretary for Scotland he would now 
call the attention of the Committee to 
one or two matters, with a view of 
illustrating what he meant. They were 
none of them questions of a Party ora 
controversial character. In the first 
place, he would not enter into the ques- 
tion of land, because that would at once 
be treated as a Party question. He was 
satisfied that nobody in Scotland would 
expect that a Tory Government weuld 
be likely to bring in a Bill for reforming 
the Scotch Land Laws. He would not, 
therefore, enter into that question, 
because he never entertained the 
slightest anticipation that any reform 
in that direction would come from the 
Tory Party. If they ever did anything 
in the matter it would simply be as a 
bribe to the electors to induce them to 
believe that they were ardent and earnest 
land reformers. He would pass on to a 
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uestion of common interest—namely, 
the question of the great fishing industry 
of tland. He represented a con- 
stituency that was deeply interested in 
that question. It was one of the largest 
industries in Scotland, and in many 
localities one of the most important. 
Now, there were one or two matters 
connected with that important industry 
which he maintained it was the bounden 
duty of a Minister representing Scot- 
land, as the Marquess of Lothian did, to 
take in hand and bring under the 
attention of Parliament. Every man 
must take an interest in the lives of our 
fishermen, but it was perfectly well 
known that, owing to the condition of the 
harbours in Scotland, a great number of 
the lives of our fishermen were sacri- 
ficed simply because the harbour accom- 
modation was insufficient. That was a 
point upon which no question could 
arise, and on which there could be no 
considerable debate. He would call 
attention to the first Report ofthe Fishery 
Board upon this subject, and it would be 
found that onthe 15th page the Board 
made this statement— 

“It is of the utmost importance that boats, 
more especially on their arrival from distant 
fishing grounds, should be able to get into 
harbour at all states of the tide, so that her- 


rings may at once be landed and curing opera- : 


tions take place. There is always risk of bad 
weather when the boats are at sea, and conse- 
quent danger of not being able to run into 
harbour at any time. Circumstances frequently 
occur to prevent thom doing so, and it is esti- 
mated that the loss at Peterhead alone, in a 
single season, consequent upon the insufficient 
harbour accommodation before the improve- 
ments were made, was £60,000. It is further 
well known that the terrible disaster which took 
place on the East Coast of Scotland in October, 
1831, when so many lives were lost, would have 
been greatly lessened if there had been better 
harbour accommodation. In some instances 
the fishermen were drowned just outside the 
harbour in consequence of being unable to get 
in.” 

That statement bore out the painful 
story of the administration of Scotch 
affairs by the Government and by the 
Secretary for Scotland. He thought 
that if there was one question more 
important than another for the Go- 
vernment to take in hand it was this. 
The matter had been brought before 
them for several years, in the ge 
presented in 1883, and emphasized in 
subsequent Reports, of the Scotch Fishery 
Board, intimating to the Government 
that Scotch legislation was absolutely 
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necessary. He repeated, therefore, that 
if there was any question of importance 


that ought to engage the Minister of 
Seotland, it was that some legislation 
should be immediately devised for the 

urpose of making the Scotch fishery 
| ee some which were known to be totally 
inadequate for the present size of the 
boats, more efficient for the purpose for 
which they were intended, so as to pre- 
vent the constant loss of life that oc- 
curred, owing to the fishermen not 
being able to enter the harbours at all 
states of the tide. What had been the 
result of the absence of legislation ? 
He would ask the Committee and Lord 
Lothian to look at the loss of life that 
occurred on the Scotch coast among those 
engaged in fishing operations last year. 
It was stated that in 1886 156 persons 
connected with the fisheries of Scotland 
were drowned off the coast. That was 
a very large number, and was greatly 
in excess of the loss in the previous 
year. It must also be borne in mind 
that it occurred among fishermen who 
were comparatively close to the shore. 
There could be no question to hon. 
Members who represented fishing con- 
stituencies that an inquiry in regard 
to these deaths would show that a num- 
ber of them had occurred solely in con- 
sequence of the deficiency of harbour 
accommodation. Questions had been 
asked over and over again of the Lord 
Advocate whether anything could be 
done, and the stereotyped answer had 
been that the matter was engaging the 
serious attention of the Government. 
He thought that the Scotch Members 
ought not to submit to that kind of 
answer any longer, and the time had 
now come when they ought to call the 
Secretary for Scotland to account on the 
matter. He was the proper person to 
call to account, because he had the con- 
trol of the administration. There was 
another matter he shculd like to men- 
tion in regard to this point, which 
bore upon the Report of the Fishery 
Board. Not only had there been this 
large loss of life, but it appeared that 
the fishermen themselves had lost in 
nets and gear and in boats a sum 
amounting to £51,000 off the coast of 
Scotland, a large part of which might 
have been saved if there had been 
proper harbour accommodation. What 


was required was harbour accommo- 
dation for larger sized boats. To 
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legislate upon the question might oc- 
casion a little trouble and require 
some care, but surely it was not be- 
yond the common range of statesman- 
ship which persons in the position of 
Lord Lothian were supposed to possess. 
There was another matter in regard to 
the fishing interest of which the fisher- 
men bitterly complained, and which had 
already been brought before the House 
—namely, the question of bait. He 
regretted that important questions of 
this nature should have to be brought 
forward over and over again until the 
Secretary for Scotland was stirred into 
activity. In this case a Royal Commis- 
sion had been asked for to inquire into 
the private rights which were alleged to 
exist in the mussel beds of Scotland. 
The fishermen had found that in 
dredging for mussels, which was abso- 
lutely necessary for them in order to 
enable them to carry on their industry, 
that they were interfered with by landed 
proprietors, who claimed certain rights. 
Now, he had come to the conclusion 
that until they got rid of these so-called 
private rights, they would never be able 
to deal with this bait question satisfac- 
torily. He had made a representation 
personally to Lord Lothian on the sub- 
ject. He regretted very much that that 
representation was made in Lord Lo- 
thian’s private room at Whitehall, be- 
cause he thought that if a public 
representation had been made, a 
little more action might have been 
taken in the matter by the Executive. 
One of the complaints against the 
Scoteh Government was that they shut 
up the Secretary for Scotland in a pri- 
vate room at Whitehall, where nobody 
could approach him, and, consequently, 
he was not open to that criticism which 
was brought to bear upon other public 
officials. Lord Lothian told him frankly 
in his private room that he declined to 
encourage an inquiry into the private 
rights of the landed property, because if 
an inquiry were granted as to mussels, 
one would be demanded as to the salmon 
fishery rights. He might be told that the 
mussel question was the last one upon 
which they ought to blame the action of 
Lord Lothian, because Lord Lothian, 
after the numerous appeals which had 
been made to him, had appointed a 
Commission to inquire into the question. 
He (Mr. Anderson) was thankful for 
small mercies, and he thanked Lord 
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Lothian accordingly for what he had 
done. The noble Lord had appointed 
a Commission presided over by the 
right hon. Member for Berwickshire 
(Mr. Marjoribanks), and that Com- 
mission was now enga in holding 
an inquiry which would undoubtedly 
be of great use and benefit to the coun- 
try. The Commission had already 
inquired as to the cause of the falling- 
off of the supply; but what he wished 
to accentuate was that, owing to the 
action of Lord Lothian, it was very 
much to be feared that the efforts of 
the Commission would be rendered 
abortive, because they were not to be 
allowed to inquire into the private rights 
which were found to exist in various 
localities, and unless such an inquiry 
were instituted nothing practical would 
ever be done. When the Commission 
presented their Report he was afraid it 
would be found that, before any practi- 
cal legislation could take place, it would 
be necessary to appoint another Royal 
Commission with much more extensive 
powers, so that the matter might be 
taken in hand root and branch. He 
thought that the fishermen of Scotland 
had a real grievance, and the remarks 
he had made were only a fair criticism 
of the action of the Secretary for Scot- 
land in regard to the fishing interests. 
There was another matter upon which 
he desired to saya word. The Secretary 
for Scotland had certain administrative 
duties to perform, and one of those 
duties consisted in extending the time 
for fishing, when representations were 
made to him that the close time 
which was fixed for the use of salmon 
nets at the mouths of the estuaries 
ought to be extended. There were, of 
course, a great number of persons en- 
gaged in the salmon fisheries of Scot- 
land ; it was a very large industry, but 
it often happened that, owing to the 
lateness of the season, or from various 
causes, the fish did not come up very 
early in the year, and the consequence 
was that the lessees, and the men em- 
ployed in the fisheries, had a bad season. 
That had been the case this year; and 
in regard to the River Tay, after reading 
the reports in the newspapers, he was 
not astonished to find that Lord Lothian 
had been applied to by the lessees to 
extend the time for a week, 10 days, or 
a fortnight. There had been a very 
bad season, the fish} had not come up, 
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and an application was made for an 
extension of time. After a communica- 
tion had taken place between the lessees 
and the Secretary for Scotland they 
were given to understand that the time 
would be extended for a week or 10 
days ; but, to make sure that this was so, 
one of the lessees went to the Office of 
the Secretary for Scotland, at Dover 
House, to ascertain that there could be 
no doubt about it. Of course, in the 
event of an extension, it would be neces- 
sary to incur considerable expense in 
engaging men and so forth. hen the 
lessee came up to London he discovered 
that Lord Lothian had left town, but he 
was informed at the Office that the 
matter was all right; that the time 
would be extended ; that an order had 
been prepared, which was just going to 
be despatched for Lord Lothian’s signa- 
ture, and thatthere would be no difficulty 
on the subject. The lessee returned a 
contented man; but a day or two after 
he received a communication from Lord 
Lothian signifying that he did not 
intend, under any circumstances, to 
extend the close time. This intimation 
had created much disturbance in the 
district. It had led, he was sorry to 
say, to poaching and an assertion of the 
rights of the fishermen; indeed it had 
led to the deaths of two fishermen. He 
thought that such a matter ought not 
to have occurred in connection with 
a Public Department. There was another 
matter in respect of which the Govern- 
ment had given distinct pledges, and he 

resumed they were made with the 

nowledge and acquiescence of the Se- 
cretary for Scotland. He referred to 
the re-organization of the Scotch Fishery 
Board. Everybody knew that it was in- 
efficient, and it ought to be reconstituted. 
The late Lord Advocate admitted that 
the subject was engaging the attention 
of the Government. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, that much of 
what the hon. and learned Gentleman 
was bringing forward would be more 
relevant upon the Vote for the Fishery 
Board. 

Mr. ANDERSON said, he would re- 
serve any further remarks upon these 
questions until the Vote for the Fishery 
Board was reached. His object had 
been simply to point out that Lord 
Lothian hitherto had not introduced, 
either into that House or the House of 
Lords, a measure which the Government 
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themselves admitted to be urgently 
needed. His complaint with to 
the Secretary for Scotland was that, 
although those questions relating to the 
Scotch Fisheries, one or two of which he 
had dealt with, were most important to 
the people of Scotland, and ought to be 
brought before Parliament, no attempt 
had been made to legislate upon them. 
In dealing with this Vote the Committee 
had to consider who was the person re- 
sponsible for this neglect ; he himself 
looked upon the Secretary for Scotland 
as solely responsible for all the delay 
and difficulty that took place in the 
management of Scotch affairs on the 
part of the Government. He thought 
he was right in saying that Lord Lothian 
was the person whom they ought to hold 
responsible, and whose conduct they 
ought to criticize in discussing the Vote. 
It had already been brought to the 
attention of Lord Lothian, who had the 
administration of Scotland in his hands, 
that legislation on these subjects was 
imperatively demanded. Under such 
circumstances it was the duty of Lord 
Lothian to go to his Colleagues and say, 
‘*T have certain Bills ready which must 
be introduced into Parliament, and you 
must allow a reasonable portion of the 
time of Parliament for their considera- 
tion, in order that they may be passed 
into law.” He held that that was the 
duty of the Secretary for Scotland. Had 
Lord Lothian done that? If he had 
not, then he maintained that the noble 
Lord had been wanting in energy, zeal, 
and capacity in carrying out the duties 
of his office. They were told that this 
Session was to be a Session devoted to 
English and Scotch Business, and he 
was curious to hear what portion of it 
had been devoted to anything that was 
of interest to Scotland. He would go 
further ; he thought it was the duty of 
Lord Lothian, being a salaried officer 
appointed to look after the affairs of 
Scotland, when he was told by Lord 
Salisbury and the right hon. Gentleman 
the First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. 
H. Smith) that no time could be given 
for the consideration of Scotch affairs, 
to have resigned his Office. That would 
have been a public-spirited act upon his 
part, and, as a public-spirited official 
occupying a high position, he ought to 
have taken that course. He ought not 


to have consented, at the instance of 
Lord Salisbury, or the right hon. Gen- 
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tleman the First Lord of the Treasury, 
to be put on one side, but he ought to 
have asserted the dignity of his Office, 
and insisted upon means being placed 
at his disposal to carry out his duties 
as an efficient and capable Minister. 
He (Mr. Anderson) might have directed 
theattention of the Committee to various 
other matters connected with Scotland 
to which the Secretary for Scotland’s 
Office might have devoted attention, but 
he thought that he had brought suffi- 
cient facts before the Committee to 
justify the action he took in challenging 
the salary of the Secretary for Scotland. 
Although he would not go the length of 
saying that the action of Lord Lothian 
had been wholly and entirely unsatis- 
factory, he felt it incumbent upon him 
to mm of a protest upon this Vote as to 
the course which had been taken, and 
he would, therefore, move that the salary 
of the Secretary for Scotland be reduced 
by the sum of £1,000. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Item A, Salaries, be reduced by 
£1,000, part of the Salary of the Secre- 
tary for Scotland.” —( Mr. Anderson.) 


Mr. ESSLEMONT (Aberdeenshire, 
E.) said, he wished to say a few words 
in support of the Motion which had been 
moved by his hon. and learned Friend 
the Member for Elgin and Nairn (Mr. 
Anderson). He wished to explain to 
the Committee that some years ago the 
state of Scotch Business led to such dis- 
satisfaction in Scotland that it was 
deemed necessary to constitute this Office. 
He was sure he spoke the mind of his 
hon. Colleagues when he said that the 
Office was created in order to give en- 
couragement to the people of Scotland 
that their affairs would be better ad- 
ministered, but he was bound to say, in 
support of what had been said by his 
hon. and learned Friend, that had the 

eople of Scotland understood that their 

epresentative in the Executive would 
neither have a seat in that House nor in 
the Cabinet, they would have hesitated 
very much before they consented to go 
to the expense of creating any such 
Office. He believed that the creation of 
the Office had added a sum of about 
£10,000 to the expense of the Execu- 
tive of Scotland, and, although he was a 
party to the creation of the Ovfice, he 
felt bound to say that he looked upon 
the money as having been thrown away, 
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and that they got nothing whatever for 
the additional expense of the Executive. 
Indeed, they were absolutely more badly 
off now than they were before a Secre- 
tary for Scotland had been appointed. 
Their position was this. They had no 
one whatever responsible for Scotch 
Business, and it would be a great deal 
better for them if they were put back 
again to their original position, so that 
they might be able to hold the Secretary 
of State, or come official connected with 
the Government, responsible. They had 
an Executive at Dover House, to whom, 
as Members of the House of Commons, 
they had practically no access whatever. 
The Lord Advocate was supposed to be 
the Representative of Scotland in that 
House, but he occupied an anomalous 
position. He had no responsibility, and 
simply attended in his place to give the 
answers of the Secretary for Scotland 
which were prepared for him in Dover 
House. He had no power whatever to 
influence the Executive, or to give effect 
to the wishes of the Scotch people, and 
all that the Executive did was to oppose 
and block the Representatives of the 
Scotch people, who desired the legisla- 
tion of that House. The evident order 
and direction of the Government was 
that nothing should be done for Scotland, 
that Scotch Bills, seeing that they might 
help the work of Scotland, and the Go- 
vernment being against Scotland, should 
be kept back. He had the honour of 
introducing a Bill which very keenly 
affected the constituencies of Scotland. 
That Bill was brought on, and he ob- 
tained the first private Members’ day 
for the second reading, but the Govern- 
ment took that day for urgent Business 
of their own. They took it on the 
suggestion from the right hon. Gentle- 
man the First Lord of the Treasury that 
another day would be given in return 
for it, and if they had had the Secretary 
for Scotland in the House of Commons 
with a seat in the Cabinet that promise 
would have been fulfilled. As it was, 
he had been put off from day to day 
with promises and fair answers. He 
had even taken the exceptional course 
of getting a memorial signed by the 
Scotch Members, and handing it to the 
right hon. Gentleman the First Lord of 
the Treasury, asking that a day should 
be fixed. What came of it? Another 
fair promise was made, and in the end 
this Scotch Bill, together with other 
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Scotch Bills, had to be withdrawn on 
account of the opposition shown to it 
by the Executive of Scotland. It was 
notorious that the great majority of the 
Scotch people were in favour of the Bill, 
and it might have been passed into law 
with an hour’s discussion, save for the 
fact that it was introduced by a Mem- 
ber of the Opposition ; yet it never had 
an opportunity of being brought for- 
ward. The Chairman had ruled, and 
ruled very properly, that matters con- 
nected with the Fishery Board should be 
brought up upon the Fishery Vote, 
but perhaps he would be excused if 
he explained that all the orders which 
came from the Fishery Board, and 
all the actions of the Fishery Board, 
were under the direction and control 
of the Secretary for Scotland. The 
Fishery Board might propose any- 
thing they liked, al they had proposed 
mapy things in regard to the fishing 
industry, but they had to come to Dover 
House and lay their schemes at the feet 
of the Secretary for Scotland, who, in 
many instances, paid no attention to 
them. That was the reason why the 
Scotch Members were obliged to refer to 
Business connected with Scotland upon 
this Vote. In obedience to the wishes 
of the Scotch people, and in the belief 
that it would give a larger control over 
Scotch affairs to the Scotch people, the 
Office of Secretary for Scotland had 
been constituted. It was found now that 
the result had been simply to promote 
a few more things to lay in the Scotch 
Office, and to close the mouths of the 
Scotch Representatives, instead of en- 
couraging legislation = placing more 

ower in theirhands. For that reason 

e thought the Secretary for Scotland 
ought not to receive a salary until the 

eople of Scotland received some return 
ie their money. Referenve had been 
made to the arrears of legislation for 
Scotland; there had been a most in- 
teresting question raised as to the pro- 
priety of extending provisions of the 
Crofters’ Act. He represented person- 
ally in that House a larger number of 
crofters than any other Member, and he 
and his Colleague represented nearly the 
whole of those who got the benefit of 
the present Crofters’ Act. They had en- 
deavoured to find an opportunity for 
two years to discuss the question of ex- 
tending that Act, and last year they 
received a fair promise that Parliament 
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was not for another year to be devoted 
solely to the discussion of Irish Ques- 
tions. Nevertheless, the Session had 
now , and no effort had been made 
to extend the Scotch Crofters’ Act to any 
other counties in Scotland. Attention 
had been drawn to the deplorable condi- 
tion of the fishermen on the coast of Scot- 
land in regard to their holdings, and a 
request had been made that they should 
be dealt with under the Crofters Act as 
the holdings of the Crofters had been 
dealt with in the highland counties. He 
received a letter only yesterday from a 
gentleman hizh in office who was greatly 
responsible for preserving the peace in 
the North of tland, who wrote to 
call attention to certain circumstances in 
reference to the treatment of fishermen 
in regard to their holdings, and to say 
that the position of affairs was becoming 
critical and dengerous, yet the Executive, 
critical as the state of affairs might be, 
had paid no attention to it. There had 
been three Bills brought in in regard to 
the fisheries, but they were blocked after 
12 o’clock, and, therefore, could not be 
discussed, although the Members who 
had introduced the measures were 
backed up by hon. Members on the other 
side of the House. On the 10th of 
April last year they were informed, in a 
Report from the Fishery Board, that a 
Bill had been actually prepared by the 
Board, that it was urgently needed, and 
that the Executive had been asked to 
undertake it. That Bill had never re- 
ceived the slightest attention whatever, 
but had been kept at Dover House, for 
which they paid so highly, to the 
detriment of this great industry. Nota 
word had been heard of this mea- 
sure since.. There was another matter 
to which he desired to call atten- 
tion. He had had the honour to 
sit for 16 days on a Oommittee with 
13 of his Scotch Colleagues. They dealt 
with a very large Bill ; certain objections 
to some of its provisions were taken by 
an hon. Member who was a supporter of 
the Government, and an enormous num- 
ber of Amendments were placed on the 
Paper which had nothing to do with the 
Bill; and the hon. Gentleman had 
nothing to do with the Bill, but had re- 
presented a city where the Bill had been 
entirely inoperative, Having sat for 16 


days the Committee presented their Re- 
port, and the Lord Advocate gave him 
to understand that the Bill would come 
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on for discussion two or three days be- 
fore the Recess. When that period 
arrived they were again entreated to 
me the Bill, and a promise was 
then made that it should be taken upin 
the Autumn Session. He need scarcel 
say that nothing had been heard of it 
since, and the Scotch Members, if they 
expected that it would come on, had been 
labouring under a delusion and a snare. 
The only result was that the 16 weary 
days in which the Committee sat had 
been thrown away and nothing had been 
done, although there was a kind of in- 
timation that next year the subject 
matter of the Bill would be dealt with 
in connection with the Bill for Local 
Government. He would not refer to 
the Scotch University Bill, because that 
would be better referred to by other 
hon. Members, but he did complain of 
the course pursued by the Government 
in not having offered the House an op- 
portunity of discussing the matter. They 
were certainly led to understand that 
the Bill would be discussed, but it now 
appeared that no Scotch legislation 
whatever was to take place. When ke 
entered the House he entered it as the 
proud Representative of a large con- 
stituency, believing that, asthe Repre- 
sentative of that constituency, he would 
have some place in the House of Com- 
mons, and that Scotland had a recognized 
position in the Union. He found that 
that was altogether a delusion. The 
Scotch Members were in that House 
voted down by the dominant Party be- 
longing to England. They were closured 
by the rules of the House and were told 
that the Government must claim the 
whole time of the House. His pusition 
as a Scotch Representative was a most 
humiliating one, and he felt that he 
would be doing his duty more to his con- 
stituents if he were outside the House 
instead of inside of it. The feeling in 
Scotland in regard to the neglect of 
Scotch Business was becoming very 
much embittered, and it was leading to 
the demand for Home Rule for that 
country, where the people now cared less 
for the British Parliament than they had 
done ever since the Union. He did not 
enter the House as a Scotch Home 
Ruler, but as a Representative of the en- 
tire United Kingdom; but hedarednot go 
to Scotland now and declare that he was 
against Home Rule for Scotland. His 
constituents would not accept such an 
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intimation, for Home Rule was now the 
first question in Scotland. A feeling in 
favour of Home Rule was pervading the 
Scotch people, and they were more de- 
termined than they had ever been to get 
rid of this constant neglect of Scotch 
Business. He was sorry to have to 
make a complaint in such strong lan- 
guage. He would have been willing 
to have given a generous share of the 
time of the House to the consideration 
of English and Irish Business, but he 
certainly had not expected that after 
expending an additional sum, amounting 
to something like £10,000 a-year, upon 
the Scotch Executive, no respect what- 
ever would be paid to the wishes of the 
Scotch Representatives. 

Mr. HOZIER (Lanarkshire, S.) said, 
he congratulated his hon. Friend oppo- 
site on having made a speech that might 
actually be ealled moderate and tem- 
perate in comparison with the speech 
which preceded it. They had to go to 
Englishmen representing Scotch con- 
stituencies if they desired to see real 
exaggeration of tone. The hon. and 
learned Member for Elgin and Nairn 
(Mr. Anderson), in the extraordinary 
exaggeration of his attitude with regard 
to Scotch affairs, always reminded him 
of the sort of person who might be seen 
in a kilt at Carlisle Railway Station, 
and who might be known from that fact 
alone to be notbing more or less than a 
cockney tourist. However, there was 
a sub-stratum of truth in what had been 
said. There were two questions con- 
nected with the office of Secretary 
for Scotland which deserved careful 
consideration, but which ought to be 
kept entirely distinct. The first was— 
whether the holder of that office ought 
invariably to be in the House of Com- 
mons; and the second was—whether he 
ought invariably to be a Member of 
the Cabinet. He regarded the latter 
question as infinitely the more impor- 
tant of the two. As a general rule he 
would be glad to see the Secretary for 
Scotland a Member of the House of 
Commons, where he was more likely to 
be in touch with the Representatives 
of the people than if he sat in the other 
House and had to depend entirely upon 
hearsay evidence; but he earnestly 





trusted that he might not be considered 
as in any way impugning the admirable 
manner in which Lord Lothian dis- 
charged the onerous duties of his Office. 
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The fact that that noble Lord was not 
more successful in bringing forward 
Scotch legislation was due to his not 
being a Member of the Cabinet. The 
hon. Member opposite said that Lord 
Lothian ought to stand up for the 
dignity of his Office, but the hon. Mem- 
ber should recollect that it was almost 
impossible for a Member of the Govern- 
ment outside the Cabinet ever to get 
what he wanted for his De ent. 
He had been for a considerable time a 
Civil servant himself, and private Se- 
eretary to a foreign Secretary, and 
subsequently private Secretary to a 
Prime Minister. His experience in those 
capacities told him that it was absolutely 
impossible to expect that any Depart- 
ment, however important, the Chief of 
which was not in the Cabinet, could by 
any ibility get fair play. As a 
iealinn. of fact this a to reason. 
Supposing, for instance, there was a 
question of money to be granted for 
emigration from congested districts or 
for making harbours, the purse-strings 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
were infinitely more handy to the touch 
of a Colleague in the Cabinet than to 
that of one who was outside the Cabinet. 
Again, if it was a question of getting 
precedence for this Bill or that Bill—for 
a Bill relating to Scotland or a Bill re- 
lating to other parts of the Empire—the 
First Lord of the Treasury could be far 
more easily bombarded and captured 
by one who had the opportunity of 
attacking him at close quarters than 
by one who had to fire at him from 
afar. They were told that next Session 
was to be eminently a Scotch Session. 
When they had an Irish Session it was 
considered necessary that there should 
be three Members of the Cabinet re- 
presenting Ireland—namely, the Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland, Earl Cadogan, 
and the Chief Secretary. Surely, then, 
in these circumstances, it was not 
making too terrible a demand on the 
Government to press most earnestly for 
the addition to the Cabinet of the Secre- 
tary for Scotland. 

Mr. MUNRO FERGUSON (Leith, 
&c.) said, he very much doubted 
whether, if the Secretary for Scotland 
had been in the Cabinet durin 
the past year, Scotch Business woul 
have attracted much more attention 
than it had done. He did not think 
very much depended upon that fact. 
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therefore, he doubted whether, under the 
present system, even if Scotland had a 
Secretary in the Cabinet, the conduct of 
Scotch affairs would be much better, from 
a Scotch point of view, than the conduct 
of Irish affairs had been with three Mem- 
bers of the Government representing 
Ireland in the Cabinet. Matters had 
gone a good deal beyond the point of 
placing the Secretary for Scotland in 
the Cabinet or not. It would have 
been impossible for Seotch Members to 
have allowed this Vote to pass without 
making some comment upon the con- 
duct of Scotch affairs during the past 
year. He had heard the right hon. 
Gentleman the First Lord of the Trea- 
suryrefer more than once to the dignity 
of the House, and its duty to the country 
in regard to the conduct of Public Busi- 
ness; but he did not think that the right 
hon. Gentleman could assert that the 
House of Commons had done its duty 
towards Scotland during the present 
Parliament. There had been absolutely 
no Scotch Business brought forward. 
They had plenty of work to do; but 
they could not get their meal brought 
fromthe mill, and, therefore, it was neces- 
sary that they should make some com- 
ment on the Executive, who were re- 
sponsible for the conduct of Scotch 
Business. He had nothing personal to 
say against the Secretary for Scotland 
himself. He regarded the noble Lord 
as the Member of a Government which 
rendered him incapable of doing any 
good for Scotland. The noble Lord 
was simply the victim of a very per- 
nicious system. The systematic neglect 
of Scotch Business had been going on 
during the past four years, which was 
the period during which he had had an 
acquaintance with the conduct of affairs 
in that House. But there was less excuse 
at the present time for the conduct of 
the Government than might have been 
made before. It was not so long since 
they endeavoured to secure the consent 
of the Government to the appointment 
of a Grand Oummittee of Scotch Mem- 
bers to consider Scotch Bills. That was 
a very moderate demand, but it was 
rejected. Probably a demand would 
now be made of a much more extreme 
character, because the patience of the 
Scotch people was very nearly ex- 
hausted by what had been done in 
the past. The question of Home 


Rule in Scotland had begun to take a 
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prominent place, and was rapidly be- 
coming a question of a very practical 
kind. The indignation which the neg- 
lect of Scotch Business had produced 
would provoke a demand for a ve 
radical change in the conduct of Scote 
affairs. There was no question in 
Scotland of ceasing to recognize their 
responsibility as citizens of the British 
Empire; but, side by side with the 
rformance of their duty as Imperial 
epresentatives, the Scottish Members 
intended to see that the interests of their 
country should not be further neglected, 
and, whatever proposal was made, they 
should support it rather than see the 
Business neglected as in the past. 

Mr. DONALD CRAWFORD (Lanark, 
N.E.) said, he desired to say a few 
words upon the conduct of Scotch 
Business in reference to the present 
Vote. He had given notice of his 
intention to call attention to the subject, 
and he had a Motion on the paper in 
reference to the Vote for the Lord 
Advocate, but he thought it would be 
more convenient, as the matter had al- 
ready been raised on the present Vote, 
that he should say a few words now. 
He promised the Committee that they 
should be but few, and that they would 
be temperate and moderate in their 
tone. He wished, if possible, to con- 
vince Her Majesty’s Government on the 
testimony of hon. Members on that 
side of the House, who had no desire to 
obstruct the Business of the House or 
to make any charge against the Go- 
vernment which was founded on any 
Party consideration, that the neglect of 
Scottish Business had indeed become a 
very grave question indeed. His chief 
reason in referring to the matter was 
one which had already been referred to 
in the course of the debate—namely, 
that if the Government thought that 
they were saving a little time just now 
by refusing to enter upon Scottish 
Business, he could assure them that 
they were laying up for themselves a 
very disagreeable question in the future, 
which would make demands on the time 
of the House far in excess of the 
moderate demands now being made. 
He noticed that the advancing claims 
of Home Rule for Scotland had been 
mentioned, and the hon. Member for 
Wigtonshire fe Herbert Maxwell 
smiled, as if they were visionary an 
unreal. If it was imagined that this 
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was not a serious and growing question 
a great mistake would be made. It 
might well be that for that reason 
Members sitting on that side of the 
House might look for some Party ad- 
vantage, owing to the neglect of Scotch 
Business, and as far as that went, they 
might derive a certain amount of Party 
advantage. But he believed that the 
systematic neglect of Scottish Business 
would be visited on the Government by 
the constituencies of Scotland, and pro- 
bably, if the matter were put before 
them, by the people of this part of the 
Island too. Unfortunately the Scotch 
Members could derive but small conso- 
lation from that circumstance, because 
the consequences of this neglect of Scotch 
Business were so grave that they would 
do harm to more than the Party now 
sitting on the Government Benches— 
they were sowing the wind and they 
would reap the whirlwind. Unfortu- 
nately, the whirlwind would develop ; 
for the Government were not solely to 
blame for the present state of matters. 
Could the Government give a satis- 
factory explanation of the reason why 
the House was sitting in the middle of 
December, and that scarcely an hour 
had been given to the consideration of 
Scottish affairs? It might be urged 
that Liberal Governments were equally 
to blame in this matter. He had ac- 
knowledged that this was so, but their 
record compared favourably with that 
of the present Government. During 
the period from 1880 to 1885 there were 
passed the Entail Bill, the Educa- 
tional Endowments Bill, a Bill for the 
establishment of the Fishery Board, 
and a Bill for the creation of the Secre- 
tary for Scotland, which, although 
passed by the present Government, was 
introduced by their Predecessors. What, 
on the other hand, was the record of 
the — Government? He blamed 
the Government on this account—that 
the Bills they had brought forward 
were not pushed to a conclusion. 
He did not blame them for bringing in 
old Bills drafted by their Predecessors, 
because it might be fairly assumed that 
they dealt with subjects on which legis- 
lation was most required, and, therefore, 
they were right in taking them up and 
improving them as much as they could 
in the hope of bringing them to a final 
conclusion. But what was the history 
of Scotch legislation year after year? 
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Some of the measures to which reference 
had been made had been actually men- 
tioned in the Queen’s Speech, as was 
the case with the Universities Bill. But, 
as they all knew, when the end of the 
Session approached, Scotch Business 
was dropped, and the Scotch Members 
naturally ceased to have any faith in the 
promises of the Government on the sub- 
ject. They knew what the real reason 
of the impossibility to deal with Scotch 
Business was. In the present congested 
state of Businessit ought to berecognized 
as an axiom that a certain small amount 
of time for Scotch Business ought to be 
the first charge on thetime of Parliament. 
Instead of that the Scottish Representa- 
tives were treated as et pe whose 
claims had to rank after all other claims 
had been satisfied. They knew what a 
creditor placed in such a position had to 
expect. There was another creditor, 
whose claims were always recognized to 
the full—Ireland. If the present Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, who was himself 
a Scotchman, and might occasionally 
say a good word on behalf of Scotland, 
if the present Minister for Ireland asked 
for the time of the House it was given 
to him in unstinted measure. Even if 
he wished to a Parliamentary Under 
Secretary Bill eight days were allowed 
for the consideration of the measure. 

Tue FIRST LORD or raz TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrs) (Strand, 
Westminster): Only five days, or rather 
portions of five days. 

Mr. DONALD CRAWFORD said, it 
was stated in the newspapers that it 
occupied eight days. 

Mr. W. i. SMITH said, the state- 
ment was entirely inaccurate. Only on 
five occasions was it before the House 
regularly, and only on one occasion did 
it occupy an uninterrupted Sitting. 

Mr. DONALD ORAWFORD said, 
that he, of course, accepted the correction 
of the right hon. Gentleman, who was 
much better informed than he was. 
Five days, then, were spent in discuss- 
ing the Parliamentary Under Secretary 
Bill, and then it was dropped. He pro- 
tested against five days of precious time 
being wasted for the gratification of 
temper, for it was nothing else, and for 
no public object whatever, while the 
wants of 4,000,000 of loyal people were 
being neglected in order to please 
the caprice of an individual Minister. 
He might say the same with respect to 
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the Ashbourne Act. 
asked to undertake the Sitting, in which 
they were now engaged, at great incon- 
venience and trouble, and at an unusual 

riod, for the purpose of passing the 

timates and not for the purpose of 
legislation. It was constantly stated in 
the House, and the Government had 
full warning that if they attempted to 
deal with such an obnoxious measure as 
Lord Ashbourne’s Act they would be 
resisted, and it was well understood that 
a compromise might easily be arrived 
at which would tide the matter over 
until next Session. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he regretted 
to interrupt the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber again, but he had distinctly stated 
in the House that he was informed, on 
the highest authority, that no com- 
promise would be entertained by the 
Opposition. He had stated that to the 
House on his own personal authority, 
and he was astonished that the hon. and 
learned Member should have been 
ignorant of the fact. 

Mr. DONALD CRAWFORD said he 
must again accept the correction of the 
right hon. Gentleman, but he would take 
leave to point out that a letter had 
appeared in the public 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E.Gladstone) which 
put a different complexion upon the 
matter from that which had just been 
given by the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite. Nor must it be forgotten that 
while that while the Land Purchase 
Bill was under discussion there was an 
Amendment on the Paper to limit the 
sum of money to be advanced to 
£1,500,000. If that Amendment had 
been accepted the discussion which lasted 
so long would have been avoided. But 
when a Bill of that kind was brought 
in, the House was compelled to discuss 
it de die in diem, the 12 o’clock rule was 
suspended, the whole power of ths 
Government was brought into play in 
order to force down the throats of a 
panting, struggling Nation legislation 
which they abhorred, while all the 
time a loyal people like the Scotch, who 
simply wished a moderate amount of 
time for the transaction of their business, 
were either neglected altogether or 
attended to last. He appealed to the 
fairness of the Government and to hon. 
Members w'10 were sitting on the other 
side of the House, whether there was 
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any justification for this course of pro- 
cedure, or whether such a eynical refusal 
to pay attention to Scotch Business was 
likely to continue without serious con- 
sequences. In the event of the estab- 
lishment of Home Rule for Scotland the 
loss to Scotland would be irreparable ; 
but he must admit to himself that the 
conduct of the Government was making 
that a possibility and almost a pro- 
bability. They knew what the pro- 
mises of the Government in reference to 
Scotch legislation were worth. He did 
not suppose they were made in bad 
faith, or that Scotch Business was 
neglected out of malice prepense. Un- 
fortunately it was too much the cus- 
tom for the Government to make 
any promise when they wanted the 
time of the House for their own pur- 
poses, but when the time for redeeming 
the promise came they were careless 
whether they fulfilled it or not. A 
Local Government Bill had been passed 
for England, and no doubt they would 
have one for Scotland. If the Scotch 
legislation on the subject were a mere 
sequence or tail of the English legisla- 
tion, they would get it. But as regarded 
other matters vital to Scotland, for the 
settlement of which they had long been 
waiting, such as legislation relating to 
the Universities, the Burgh police, and 
the fisheries, he had no confidence or 
belief that they would hear any more 
of those measures at all. It was a sub- 
ject upon which every Scotch Member 
felt deeply, and one upon which they 
were entitled to enlarge without being 
accused of diffuseness or of wasting the 
time of the House. But he was anxious 
that the Scotch Members should set a 
good example and make the best use of 
the very short time allotted to them for 
Scotch business. He thought the Go- 
vernment would admit the truth of his 
remarks, and he hoped they would take 
them to heart and give them their 
serious attention. While he was not 
prepared to support the reduction of this 
Vote, he thought the Scotch Members 
had a great injustice to complain of, and 
that the Government had been guilty of 
a gross dereliction of their first duties. 
1 AROHIBALD CAMPBELL (Ren- 
frew, W.) said, he could not allow the 
debate to close without saying a few 
words to point out the position occupied 
by those who represented Scotch Con- 
stituencies in that House. He believed 
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there could be no doubt that their 
Business was neglected very much 
indeed. There was a growing feeling 
among the people of Scotland that they 
had a right to see their business con- 
ducted in a better manner than it was 
at present. He must say, however, that 
the Government during the last two 
years had been placed in a most diffi- 
cult position. the first year was de- 
voted almost entirely to Ireland, and 
yet they passed three measures con- 
nected with Scotland—the Technical 
Education Act, the Secretary for Scot- 
land Act, the Criminal Procedure Act, 
and another, whereas the Liberal 
Government which preceded them only 
passed four measures in four years. 
As long as the Scotch Members were in 
that House, and he trusted they would 
be there as long as the British Empire 
existed, they ought to have more time 
for the consideration of Scotch Business. 
He felt very deeply the position in 
which the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Lord Advocate (Mr. J. P. B. 
Robertson) was placed. The right hon. 
and learned Gentleman’s hands were 
very much tied, and he was satisfied 
that it was not the fault of the right 
hon. Gentleman that Scotch Business 
had not been brought forward. They 
all knew the great interest he had taken 
in the Universities Bill, and the two 
sections in Scotland were now united in 
— to it. [ Cries of ** No, no!”’) He 
believed there had been a deputation 
recently where the lion lay down with 
the lamb, and it was said that all parties 
were agreed now about the Universities 
Bill. So also with regard to the Burgh 
Police Bill. The details were now 
thoroughly understood, and he thought 
the Government should afford the right 
hon. and learned Lord Advocate an 
opportunity of passing the measure into 
law. He was further of opinion that it 
was absolutely necessary that the Se- 
cretary for Scotland should be a Member 
of the Cabinet. A great deal had been 
said as to the neglect of Scotch Business 
by the Government bringing about in 
Scotland a feeling in favour of Home 
Rule, and he admitted that if their 





affairs were not more considered there 
would be much diffieulty in making 
the Scotch people believe that their in- 
terests had been properly looked after. 
He believed there was no desire on the 
part of the Government to snub Scot- 
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land. It was owing to the obstruction 
with which they had been met, and the 
waste of time of the House that they 
had been prevented from pushing 
Scotch Business forward. He trusted 
that they would be more fortunate next 
Session, and that in future they would 
not be open to the charge of neglecting 
Scotch Business. 

Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College) 
said, that hon. Members had lamented 
the absence of the Secretary for Scot- 
land from the Cabinet ; but he thought 
there were grounds for hope that he 
would soon be there. In last year’s 
Appropriation Accounts attention was 
called to an item of £150 for the 
salary of the private secretary to the 
Secretary of State, and it was then ex- 
plained that the salary of the private 
secretary of a Oabinet Minister was 
£300, but in the case of a Minister not 
in the Cabinet it was only £150, and, 
therefore, there was a saving of one- 
half. Looking at the Estimates this 
year, he saw that the private secretary’s 
salary was put down at £300, and he 
looked upon it as a clear indication that 
it was intended to give Lord Lothian 
Cabinet rank. The hon. Member for 
South Lanarkshire (Mr. Hozier), who 
had been private secretary to a Foreign 
Secretary and a Prime Minister, had 
made a statement which he had hardly 
expected from him. The hon. Member 
said that, in his opinion, it was of in- 
finitely more importance that the Secre- 
tary for Scotland should have a seat in 
the House of Commons than that he 
should be in the Cabinet. To his (Dr. 
Oameron’s) mind it was absolutely im- 
material whether he had a seat in the 
Cabinet or not, solong ashe had not a seat 
in that House, and the Scotch Members 
were unable to bring to bear upon him an 
expression of public opinion. Nodoubt 
there were certain nominal Representa- 
tives of Scotland in the House of Lords, 
but their views and advice, as a rule, on 
almost every subject, were diametrically 
opposed to those of the people of Scotland 
generally. The Scotch Peers, however, 
were so unconcerned about our affairs that 
he believed a vacancy which had existed 
in the Scottish Peerage for many months 
had not yet been filled up—-so little did the 
House of Lords care for Scotch repre- 
sentation. For his own part, he thought 
that they might have too much Scotch 
legislation, especially if it were bad 
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legislation; and, for his own part, he 
would rather have King Log than King 
Stork. When he saw a Bill of 300 
clauses dealing with a large number of 
crimes and enacting penalties, and heard 
complaints that it was not being 
forward rapidly, he confessed that he had 
not much sympathy with those who com- 
lained. He was afraid that if they 
egislated too hurriedly they might find 
themselves in the position of his hon. 
Friend the Member for East Aberdeen, 
who said he had been most eager to 
get a Secretary for Scotland, but did 
not seem to appreciate the Office now 
that he had got it. His hon. Friend, 
or the hon. and learned Member for 
Elgin and Nairn, tgld them that if Lord 
Lothian had a proper appreciation of 
the dignity of the Office he would re- 
sign. According to The Scotsman news- 
paper, which was said to be in the con- 
fidence of the noble Lord, the little con- 
cession he had got from the Government 
had been obtained by a threat of re- 
signing. They were told that in refer- 
ence to the crofter emigration the nobie 
Lord had said that if he did not get a 
grant from the Government he would 
place his resignation in their hands, 
and that it was that threat which in- 
duced them to put their hands into their 
pockets. The real neglect of Scotch 
Business arose in consequence of the 
period of the Session at which they 
were asked to discuss the Estimates. 
They were told that the Government 
were anxious to make progress with 
Scotch Business, and that no snub was 
intended to the Secretary for Scotland. 
What was the history of the Estimates 
now under discussion? At the beginning 
of the Session the right hon. Gentleman 
the First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. 
W. H. Smith) announced that the Scotch 
Estimates would be proceeded with next 
after the English Estimates. That 
arrangement held good for weeks, 
and the Scotch Members made their 
arrangements accordingly; but, sub- 
sequently, on the suggestion of an 
Irish Member, the right hon. Gentleman 
threw that arrangement overboard. So 
little did the Government consult the 
convenience of the Scotch Members that 
when they were asked if, under the 
circumstances, they would not say in 
what order they would take the Scotch 
Estimates, the right hon. Gentleman 
the First Lord of the Treasury would 
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not condescend to give an answer to the 
ae. If that were not a snub to 
the Scotch Representatives it certainly 
appeared to be very likeone. He be- 
lieved that the Secretary for Scotland, 
if he was to be of any use, must be in 
the House of Commons, and accessible 
to the questions of Scotch Members. 
For the present state of things there was 
a divided responsibility, and it was not 
possible to get satisfaction for reason- 
able demands. The Office was a costly 
one. The cost of it was something like 
£16,000 a-year. He did not grudge 
the amount, but to make the Depart- 
ment a reality they must annex to it 
a number of those Edinburgh Boards, 
the business of which might be much 
better administered from the Scotch 
Office. In that way a saving would be 
effected which would go far to make up 
for the cost of the Office. The Board of 
Supervision cost something like £10,000 
a-year, and there were in addition the 
Prisons Board, for which a good deal 
might be said, the Fishery Board, 
which had already been alluded to, and 
the Lunacy Board. The whole of 
these might be affiliated to the Scotch 
Office. If they wished to make the 
Scotch Office valuable they should con- 
centrate in the hands of the Secretary 
for Scotland, who should be a Member 
of the House of Commons, the whole of 
the Scotch Business. It had been done 
already toa certain extent, but he de- 
sired to see the concentration carried 
further. What he complained of was 
that if they wanted to ask a question in 
regard to the salmon fisheries or the 
foreshores they had to apply to the Com- 
missioner of Woods and Forests or to 
the Secretary to the Treasury, who had 
recently shown himself not aware of the 
commonest facts concerning the publica- 
tion and registration of titles in Scotland. 
If they desired to bring the opinion of 
the Scotch Representatives to bear on a 
case of shebeening carried on by licences 
from the Inland Revenue, against the 
law of Scotland, and against the de- 
cision of the Scotch magistrates, they 
had to appeal to the hon. Gentle- 
man the Secretary to the Treasury, 
with, he was bound to admit, very little 
effect. Allthey were told was that by 
giving information they might obtain 
the reward given to the informer. In 
the case of some repairs being required 
at a cathedral, they had to apply to the 
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First Commissioner of Works, while in 
order to get a child out of an industrial 
school it was necessary to go to the 
Home Secretary ; and if they desired to 
put a question concerning the vaccina- 
tion grant it must be addressed to the 
President of the Local Government 
Board. If it was a question of drawing 
grants, the Minister to whom they were 
obliged to appeal for redress was the 
right hon. Gentleman the First Lord of 
the Treasury. He did not think there 
was so much reason to complain of the 
neglect of Scotch legislation this Session 
as otherssupposed. He had great sus- 
picion of Bills which were ng nee by 
the stone. If the Government brought 
in Bills of that kind and expected them 
to pass without discussion they would 
find themselves mistaken. It would be 
a scandal if the Burgh Police Bill were 

assed in that way in a couple of 
Rittings. The little legislation they had 
was got through in a most unsatisfactory 
way. To attempt to dispose of the Uni- 
versities Bill in the last days of the 
Session would have been a positive in- 
sult to Scotland and to the Scotch Repre- 
sentatives. There was a Bail Bill which 
swept away the habeas corpus of Scotland, 
and it had never been discussed in that 
House for five minutes. It was sent to 
a Grand Committees, consisting, to a 
large extent, of Representatives from 
other parts of the Kingdom. The whole 
thing was got through in a couple of 
hours; it came down to that House and 
became law; and thus, as he had said, 
Scotland lost her Aabeas corpus. He 
thought there were grounds of com- 
plaint against the attitude assumed by 
the Government towards legislation 
attempted by private Members, not- 
withstanding the fact that such iegis- 
lation might be endorsed by the 
overwhelming opinion of the Scotch 
Representatives. Not only in this but 
in other Sessiois the Government 
stifled and put an end to all attempts at 
legislation of that kind. They would 
neither legislate themselves nor allow 
others to do it for them. They had more 
right to complain of the little op- 
portunity afforded to them this Session 
for the discussion of Scotch matters, 
and especially Scotch grievances, than 
they had to complain of the absence of 
Scotch legislation. He believed things 
would never go on smoothly until the 
Secretary fur Scotland had a seat in that 
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House. Then, and then only, would he 
be able to see what the Scotch Repre- 
sentatives desired. If they went to a 
Division he should support the Motion 
for the reduction of the Vote. 

Mr. W. P. SINCLAIR (Falkirk, &c.) 
said, that there was one remark of the 
hon. Member for North-East Lanark 
which was well worthy of attention— 
that there should be a first charge to a 
small amount of the time of the House 
for Scotch Business. He hoped the 
Government would in future, instead of 
taking English, Irish, and Scotch Esti- 
mates separately, when they began with 
a class, go through with it, so that 
English, Scotch, and Irish Estimates in 
that class would be disposed of in 
regular succession. In that case these 
complaints of one nationality suffering 
at the expense of another would not 
occur again. A great deal had been 
said as to the Secretary for Scotland 
being in the Cabinet, and being a 
Member of that House. It should be 
remembered, however, that the position 
of Member of the Cabinet was utterly 
unknown to legislation. 1t wasa matter 
for the consideration of the Prime Minis- 
ter whether his Cabinet was to be large 
or small, and there were certain Offices 
which were not always represented in it. 
Take, forexample, the Office of President 
of the Local Government Board. He 
thought the present holder of the Office 
was, with one exception, the first who 
had been a Member of the Cabinet, and 
sometimes the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land was a Member of the Cabinet and 
sometimes he was not. It would be most 
useful that the Secretary for Scotland 
should be in the Cabinet, but he did not 
think they could look forward to a 
holder of the Office being invariably 
one of Cabinet rank. It was also said, 
and therein he quite concurred, that it 
was desirable the Secretary for Scotland 
should be a Member of the House of 
Commons. But when the Bill creating 
this Office was introduced, not by a 
Conservative, but by a Liberal Govern- 
ment, it was an open secret that it was 
not intended that the first holder of the 
Office should be a Member of the House 
of Commons. He hoped, when the pre- 
sent holder of the Office was promoted 
to another, that the Secretary for Scot- 
land would be a Member of the House 
of Commons. He did not think the 
Government were to be blamed for what 
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had happened with regard to Scotch 
Business this Session ; many circum- 
stances had combined to produce the 
stagnation ; but he trusted that the 
Session which would commence early 
next year would be distinctly a Scotch 
Session. 

Mr. HALDANE (Haddington) said, 
the matter was a very important one, and 
he was afraid that the only way in 
which they could secure a discussion of 
Scoth Business was to move the reduc- 
tion of the Vote. He thought a great 
object would have been effected if they 
had succeeded that night in impressing 
the Government with the seriousness of 
the situation. The most remarkable 
feature of the debate was the unanimity 
with which hon. Members on the 
Government side of the House had 
joined their testimony to that of Mem- 

erson the Opposition side. The hon. 
Baronet the Member for West Renfrew 
(Sir Archibald Campbell) had remarked 
that if Scotch Business was allowed to 
drift in the direction in which they were 
drifting now, the question of Home Rule 
might become a serious one. Like his 
hon. Friend the Member for East 
Aberdeen (Mr. Esslemont) he (Mr. 
Haldane) had been reluctant, when the 
question of Scotch Home Rule was first 
started, to give it any countenance ; but 
now the question was not whether that 
was to be an accepted policy with the 
great bulk of the people, but what form 
it was to take. Some talked of local 
Government and others of a local Par- 
liament, bat all were agreed that there 
must be a very large transfer of Scotch 
Business to Scotland. He hoped the 
time would come when the Government 
would no longer take up Session after 
Session with Irish Business, but when 
they would be able to secure the discus- 
sion of Scottish affairs. He was afraid 
that the promise of legislation next year 
would remain as unfulfilled as the pro- 
mise of last Session, and that next Ses- 
sion would again be occupied with 
Irish questions. In moving reduc- 
tions of the Vote they did not make any 
strictures upon those who were respon- 
sible for the Scotch Administration. He 
believed that no individuals were more 
desirous than the right hon. and learned 
Lord Advocate and Lord Lothian to pay 


roper attention to Scotch Business. 
rtain Bills had been brought forward 
which, on the whole, were useful. There 
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were some features in the Scotch Uni- 
versities Bill which made it by far the 
best measure on the subject ever intro- 
duced. But on the question of land in 
Scotland, although a radical measure 
was brought forward with regard to 
England, no such measure was even 
proposed for Scotland. He believed the 
right hon. and learned Lord Advocate 
was a friend to land reform, but he 
had no opportunity and no sup- 
port from his Oolleagues. The Agri- 
cultural Holdings Bill, which passed 
five years ago, required amend- 
ment in several particulars, and there 
was a further question in relation to the 
extension of powers for the acquisition 
of land by Public Bodies. Some of 
these subjects might form part of the 
Local Government Bill of next year, but 
there was a question in regard to land 
which seemed to him to be of urgent 
importance—namely, the question of 
customary rights. Rights which had 
existed for centuries in Scotland were 
being disregarded day after day, and 
the value of land was becoming depre- 
ciated in consequence. It ought to 
have been legislated upon long ago and 
safeguarded. Another matter which 
had sprung up more recently was the 
mistaken policy which underlay the sale 
of the salmon rights to private indivi- 
duals. The Government seemed to him 
to be not alive to the extent of the agi- 
tation which had arisen in Scotland 
against the disregard of the customary 
rights. The State was wrong in the 
matter, and, having made a mistake, 
should rectify it without throwing the 
burden upon private individuals. If 
the Government gave a larger title to 
land to private individuals than cus- 
tom gave them, they would find them- 
= face to face with a serious diffi- 
culty, and would have imposed u 

them the burden of getting rid of 
claims which they ought never to have 
sanctioned. Unless there was legisla- 
tion on the subject in a large and com- 
prehensive spirit, before very long there 
would bea feeling in Scotland which 
would make it very difficult to give fair 
play to the landlord class. He had ob- 
served indications of this feeling and 
the growth of this sentiment in a great 
many directions. He had risen prin- 
cipally for the purpose of calling atten- 
tion to this matter. He believed the 
right hon. and learned Lord Advocate was 
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willing to do something in regard to it, 
-and he regretted that the Government 
had hitherto neglected the great oppor- 
tunities they might have had of bring- 
ing forward sound measures of legisla- 
tion for Scotland. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY (Forfarshire) 
said, he desired briefly to impress upon 
Her Majesty’s Government how ex- 
tremely desirable it was that the Secre- 
tary for Scotland should have a seat in 
that House. In saying this he had no 
desire to make any reflection on the 
Secretary for Scotland. So far as he 
could judge and any experience he had 
had went, Lord Lothian was extremely 
anxious to do what was right and 
fair in any matter brought before him, 
but he supposed that the noble Lord 
was too much under the influence of 
the Parliament House in Edinburgh. 
What was wanted was that the Secre- 
tary for Scotland should act a good deal 
more on his own responsibility than he 
did at present, and attend less to the 
counsel he received from the Parliament 
House in Edinburgh. The right hon. 
and learned Lord Advocates who had had 
seats in that House seemed to him to 
consider it more their duty to defend the 
officials in Scotland, and the Legal Pro- 
fession generally, than to redress the 
grievous complaints addressed to them 
by the Scotch Members. He did not 
think that while the Secretary for Soot- 
land had a seat in the other House he 
was in a position to do justice to Scot- 
land. He had not the same opportunity 
of coming into contact with the Repre- 
sentatives of the people as if he had a 
seat in the House of Commons, and 
could be made to understand the feel- 
ings of the Scotch people on various 
questions. He desired to see the posi- 
tion of the Secretary for Scotland very 
largely strengthened, and the Edinburgh 
Boards abolished, and created into De- 
partments under the Secretary for Scot- 
land in Edinburgh. At present he, as 
a Scotch Member, did not know how far 
the Secretary for Scotland was respon- 
sible for these Boards and to what ex- 
tent they were independent. It was, 
therefore, most desirable that they 
should be converted into Departments 
for which the Secretary for Scotland 
would be responsible. He trusted the 
Government would be able next Session 
to fulfil the pledges they were disposed 
to give now ; and he hoped that a con- 
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siderable portion of next Session would 
be devoted to the consideration of Scotch 
Business. So far as the Scotch Uni- 


versities Bill was concerned, it was quite 
true that it had received very little atten- 
tion in the House, but much discussion 
had been going on, both inside and out 
of the House, among Members and the 
people generally, that very great pro- 
gress had been made towards settling 
the Bill and improving the form in 
which it was originally introduced. He 
trusted that next Session further pro- 
gress would be made, and that the Bill 
would be . The right hon. and 
learned Lord Advocate was now ac- 
quainted with the objections hon. Mem- 
bers from Scotland had to the Bill, and he 
hoped would be prepared to meet them. 

Taz LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. P. 
B. Rosertson) (Bute) said, it was satis- 
factory to gather from thespeechesof hon. 
Members from Scotland, in the course of 
the discussion, that there was but little 
complaint as to the discharge of the admi- 
nistrative duties falling to the Secretary 
for Scotland. Certain specific points 
were to be raised ; but the general admi- 
nistration of his noble Friend had, he 
thought, escaped censure to a remark- 
able and satisfactory extent. Turning 
to the Parliamentary situation in rela- 
tion to Scotch Business, he was not 
aware that there was any Party in the 
House which pronounced that situation 
at this moment to be satisfactory. Cer- 
tainly it was not the view of the Govern- 
ment, and the Government had been 
most anxious during the part of the 
Session which was passed, and they had 
not even yet resigned all hope of doing 
something to make a practical use of 
such time as was available to improve 
Scotch legislation. He was not disposed, 
especially in Committee of Supply, to 
raise any question as to the proper pro- 
portion in which biame ought to be dis- 
tributed for the present situation ; but, at 
the same time, it was only fair to say that, 
to a large extent, the efforts which the 
Government had made had necessarily 
depended on a general co-operation from 
all sections of the House; and if any 
hon. Gentleman would look back on 
some parts of the Session, he would ob- 
serve that there had been golden oppor- 
tunities, not of long duration of time, to 
make some progress, and they had been 
allowed to pass, not through the fault 
of the Government. He desired now to 
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say one or two words in regard to the 
comments which had been made upon 
the absence of legislation. With regard 
to the two measures mainly commented 
upon, it was true that the Burgh Police 
Bill and the Universities Bill were not 
yet passed into law; but he had not ob- 
served that there was unanimity in the 
speeches delivered on the other side of 
the House as to the merits of those Bills. 
The hon. Member for the College Divi- 
sion of Glasgow (Dr. Cameron) said that 
as far as the present Session was con- 
cerned there was nothing to regret in 
the failure of the Government to pass 
those Bills. 

Dr. CAMERON said, he did not make 
that remark in reference to the Univer- 
sities Bill, but only as to the Burgh 
Police Bill. He had expressed no opi- 
nion about the University Bill. 

Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON said, he 
thought the hon. Member would recol- 
lect saying that he abstained from com- 
menting on the Universities Bill, but 
there was no occasion for regret that 
the measure had not been passed this 
Session. In regard to that Bill, the 
views of the Government had always 
been that as a general concurrence of 
academical parties had been obtained 
there ought not to be much difficulty 
in carrying that measure through. 
When the right hon. Gentleman the 
First Lord of the Treasury consented 
to devote some of the time of the House 
to the consideration of the measure, in 
deference to a suggestion which came 
from the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for South Edinburgh (Mr. 
Childers), the proposal of the Govern- 
ment was not accepted by hon. Members 
opposite. Therefore, the Government 
could not take upon themselves the blame 
in regard tothat measure. As regarded 
the Burgh Police Bill, if hon. Members 
considered the nature of the legislation 
into which they were required to embark, 
and the minute details and particulars 
which it necessarily involved, it was im- 
possible to suppose that the time of the 
House could have been occupied with itin 
the Autumn Session, especially when they 
bore in mind the rate of progress which 
had been made with legislation in the 
summer months. When they came to 
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specific complaints as to the mismanage- 
ment of Seotch Business, he could not 
see that there was anything to complain 
of, and he did not consider that there 
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was any general agreement on the part 
of the hon. Gentleman who spoke. At 
the same time, the Government com- 
pletely sympathized with the natural 
feeling of disappointment which existed 
in all parts of the House, and he was 
authorized to say that the proposals of 
legislation affecting Scotland, which 
would be presented to Parliament next 
Session, would have a high and an early 
place in the programme of the Govern- 
ment, He hoped the House would 
realize that the present Parliamentary 
situation had arisen from emergencies 
produced by causes entirely extraneous 
to the policy of the Government in 
regard to these measures of legislation 
for Scotland. Two hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, representing North-Eastern 
Counties, had directed attention to the 
fisheries question. He would not in- 
fringe the ruling of the Chair by refer- 
ring to any question involved in the 
Fishery Vote that would come on shortly. 
He had no doubt legislation might be 
devised for improving the condition of 
the harbours of Scotland; but at the 
same time hon. Members would observe, 
in the first place, that there was an exist- 
ing machinery to, and that was the funds 
at the disposal of the Fishery Board ; 
but, in the second place, such measures, 
if they were to be extensive, would involve 
a large expenditure of money. There- 
fore, before the Government were cen- 
sured in that connection, he thought it 
was rather necessary for hon, Gentle- 
men to give an assurance that there was 
general agreement, not only among the 
classes specially interested, but among 
the community generally, that legisla- 
tion of this kind, involving large ex- 
penditure, would be generally acceptable 
to, and approved by, the people of the 
country. With regard to the question 
of bait, he thought that the suggestion 
that the Secretary for Scotland had been 
remiss in not proposing legislation in 
the matter had hardly a place, when it 
was remembered that that question was 
now being matured by a Oommittee of 
Inquiry, presided over by a Gentleman 
whose knowledge of the matter was as 
conspicuous as the right hon. Member 
for Berwickshire (Mr. Marjoribanks). 
He thought it was most desirable that 
the full resources and strength of Scotch 
Members should be put forward to pro- 
mote Scotch legislation, and not merely 
by controversial methods. He did not 
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regret the discussion which had taken 
place. It had cleared the air, and had 
shown that there were various points on 
which hon. Members generally felt that 
legislation would be beneficial ; but he 
was afraid that they had not yet reached 
a stage when it would be wise an 
prudent for the Government to take 
them up and submit measures to Par- 
liament for carrying them out. He 
hoped that when there were measures 
of a social kind to be passed, Members 
of Parliament would feel that it was 
possible, avoiding controversy, to co- 
operate to secure those objects. He 
trusted that the Committee, having 
heard the expressions of opinion, which 
were not confined to one part of the 
House, as to the need for Scotland re- 
ceiving full legislative attention, would 
now proceed to grant the salary of the 
Secretary for Scotland, 

Dr. CAMERON said, he wished to 
hear something about the increase of 
the salary of the Private Secretary to 
Lord Lothian. Was it an indication 
that the noble Lord was going into the 
Cabinet ? 

Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON said, 
£300 was put on the Estimates in ac- 
cordance with the usual practice in 
cases in which the salary actually re- 
quired might either be that or a lesser 
sum. in conclusion, he hoped that no 
emergency would tempt any section of 
Scotch Members into encouraging what 
would be a scheme so detrimental to 
the greatness of their common country 
as that which had been darkly hinted at 
during the discussion. 

Sir GEORGE TREVELYAN (Glas- 

w, Bridgeton) said, he thought 

nglish Members who were not con- 
versant with Scotch proceedings must 
recognize that there was behind the 
speech of Scotch Members a very unani- 
mous and strong feeling of the Scotch 
people, and only Scotch Members could 

now how strong that feeling was. 
The right hon. and learned Lord Advo- 
cate had, in acertain number of sen- 
tences, spoken about the state of Scotch 
Business. He hoped the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman would think he was 
only speaking in a complimentary way 
when he said that a speech coming from 
so able, industrious, and so practicul a 
speaker as himself showed how very 
deep was this feeling to which he had 
referred. He thought the right hon. 
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and learned Gentleman dropped an ex- 
pression about there having been certain 
periods of time adequate for carrying 
on the Scotch Business during the Ses- 
sion, if only the Scotch Members had 
been willing to use them. He was not 


d| aware to what time the right hon. and 


learned Gentleman referred, unless it 
was to the stages of the Appropriation 
Bill, an offer which, he must know, did 
not mend the Government case. It was 
quite true that among the Representa- 
tives of a country like Scotland there 
must be some divergence of opinion 
about particular Bills, but surely that was 
no reason for theGovernment meeting that 
difficulty by giving them no Bills at all. 
It was of great importance that the 
House should follow up this subject with 
the protest of a Division, use, 
amongst other reasons, the Government 
had brought in a Bill extending the 
powers of the Secretary for Scotland, but 
to that Bill an Amendment was moved, 
and, in thecourse ofa long discussion, very 
great discontent was expressed by Scotch 
Members both in regard to the position 
of the Secretary for Scotland and with 
regard to the consequent effect on Scotch 
Business ; and on the assurance of the 
Government that the matter would be 
amended, Scotch Members had with- 
drawn their opposition and allowed the 
Bill to pass. But here at the end, not 
only of the Session, but after 12 months, 
they found themselves in just as bad a 
position as before, and he said that if 
they allowed the present occasion to pass 
without taking a Division which would 
really express the opinion of what he 
believed to be the majority of Scotch 
Members, they would be at the end of 
1889 as badly off as they were at present. 
That was the proper method of express- 
ing their disapprobation of the present 
state of things and their desire to amend 
them. This was the only opportunity 
they would have of going into the ques- 
tion, and he said that the Constitutional 
method of expressing discontent with 
the Seotch Administration in the House 
was by moving a reduction of salary. 
That was the course taken with regard 
to the Chief Secretary for Ireland, and in 
that case he thought it was quite under- 
stood, on both sides of the House, that it 
would give expression to the opinion of 
those who voted for it, that they did not 
approve the action of the Government. 
But if there was one subject on which 
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there was unanimity in the debate, it 
was the personal feeling of hon. Mem- 
bers of that House, and he could find no 
stronger words than those used by his 
brother Members to express this sense 
of the courtesy of Lord Lothian, who 
had always been most attentive to the 
representations made to him. He (Sir 
George Trevelyan) did not think that they 
should move the reduction of the Vote 
by a very large sum, which would really 
mark almost personal disapprobation on 
the part of the House. He saw that the 
hon. Member for Caithness (Dr. Clark) 
had a Notice on the Paper to reduce the 
Vote by the sum of £100, and he 
thought there were many hon. Members 
who would vote for that sum as a means 
of expressing their opinion on public 
matters who would not be inclined to 
vote for a larger sum, which would ex- 
press almost a personal objection. In 
the first place, Scotch Members thought 
that the Scotch Secretary should be a 
Member of the House of Commons. It 
was quite impossible that any Minister 
could keep himself au courant with the 
feeling of the country which he was 
supposed to govern unless he was in 
constant daily and friendly intercourse 
with the Representatives of that country 
in the House of Commons. Much as he 
had learned in reading, and much as 
he had learned in that House, he had 
learned twice as much by daily colloquy 
with Members of the House of Commons. 
He invited the Committee to imagine 
the effect of having the Irish Secretary 
in the House of Lords. Next year he 
supposed the social matters to which the 
right hon. and learned Lord Advocate 
had referred might embody themselves 
in a Local Government Bill for Scotland, 
and, if so, let the Committee imagine a 
Local Government Bill being introduced, 
not by an administrator, but by a gentle- 
man of the Long Robe, who, after all, 
occupied the same position towards the 
Scotch Government as the Attorney 
General occupied towards the English 
Government. What would have been 
the effect had the Local Government Bill 
for England been brought in and sup- 
ported in debate by the Solicitor General 
and the Attorney General for England ? 
In the second place, by voting for this 
Motion they would express their opinion 
that the Scotch Secretary ought to be in 
the Oabinet. His hon. Friend the Mem- 


‘ber for the Leith Burghs (Mr. Munro 
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Ferguson) had made a somewhat sweep~ 
ing charge in saying that during the 
four years he had been in Parliament 
Scotch Business had been entirely 
neglected. He thought his hon. Friend 
must remember that in the Session of 
1886, when every minute that could be 
spared from legislation—from that great 
Bill which was a political catastrophe— 
was given to Scotland. During that 
Session there was a Scotch Secretary in 
the Cabinet, and he ventured to say that 
this fact had a great deal to do with the 
time given to Scotch Business. The 
hon. Member said that a Cabinet Minis- 
ter was unknown to Scotch legislation, 
and that was one reason why they could 
not get their wishes embodied in the 
Bill of last year. The third and strongest 
reason forsupporting the Amendment was 
the neglect of Scotch Business. The right 
hon. and learned Lord Advocate had said 
that he hoped that when social measures 
relating to Scotland were brought for- 
ward Scotch Members would lay aside all 
Party feeling and do their best to forward 
the measure. He (Sir George See 
was sure they would do so if they ha 
an opportunity; but what opportunity 
had they got? It was not a question of 
Scotch measures being brought forward, 
but what had spread the desire in Scot- 
land for a great Constitutional change 
was the neglect of the wishes of the 
Scotch people. On the 24th of April 
this year, when the question of extend- 
ing the Crofters’ Act was brought for- 
ward, 30 Scotch Members voted for in- 
itiating such legislation, and 10 voted 
against it. Yet on that occasion an 
enormous number of English Members 
came into the House and voted down the 
Scotch majority on what was no new 
principle of legislation, but on a prin- 
ciple which Parliament had already ap- 
scoring A voted that the Scotch 
embers who were in favour of the 
legislation should not have their own 
way in the matter. Then there were 
two other Bills, one for extending to 
other counties of Scotland the advan- 
tages of the Orofters’ Act, the other a 
Bill of his hon. Friend the Member for 
the College Division of Glasgow (Dr. 
Cameron), an excellent Bill, to alter the 
anomalies which stood in the way of 
giving the people direct representation 
on parochial boards. There was no 
Scotch Minister who understood or was 
supposed to represent the real feelings 
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of the Scotch people on this matter. The 
burden of the debate fell on an hon. 
Gentleman who was not aScotch Member 
at all, but then Secretary for Ireland, and 
whatever any hon. Members on that side 
might say against that Gentleman, none 
of them would say that he had not 
enough business of his own to attend to. 
He believed that if they had had the 
Scotch Secretary in the House, and could 
have conversed with him in the lobbies, 
one, if not both, of those moderate Bills 
would have become law. On the ground, 
therefore, that the Scotch Secretary was 
not a Member of the Cabinei, that. he 
was not a Member of the House of Com- 
mons, and that Scotch Business had been 
neglected, he trusted that the majority 
of the Scotch Members would vote for 
the smaller reduction, and that his hon. 
and learned Friend would consent to 
withdraw his Amendment. 

Mr. ANDERSON said, he hoped that 
nothing could be gathered from his ob- 
servations which would imply that he 
did not desire to speak of the Secretary 
for Scotland in the highest possible 
terms. His objection was to the way in 
which Scotch Business was carried on, 
and he would gladly accede to the pro- 
posal of the right hon. Gentleman to 
withdraw his Motion, and substitute for 
it a Motion to reduce the Vote by the 
sum of £100. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question again proposed. 

Motion made, and Question put, 
‘That Item A, Salaries, be reduced by 
£100, part of the Salary of the Secretary 
for Scotland.””—( Ir. Anderson.) ; 


Mr. A. R. D. ELLIOT (Roxburgh) 
said, he did not dispute that any hon. 
Gentleman! or right hon. Gentleman had 
a right to put forward for himself the 
views which actuated him in moving the 
reduction of the Vote, but he altogether 
disputed that the right hon. Gentleman 
below him had the right to decide for 
others than himself exactly what the 
Vote should be. In his opinion, to 
reduce the Vote even by a small sum 
would mean a great deal more than the 
right hon. Gentleman said, because the 
effect of the Vote would be to declare 
that the position of Scotch Business was 
due to the bad administration of the 
Government in that House. He asked 
whether the present state of Business 
applied to Scotch Business only. [An 
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hon. Memser: Yes.}] The hon. 
Member had very little regard probably 
for the improvement legislation pro- 
mised for England, but he (Mr. A. R. 
D. Elliot) maintained that the loss of 
Bills was not due to the way in which 
the Government had arranged their 
affairs ; it was absolutely notorious that- 
Scotch Members had not had time to 
manage Scotch Business, and that Eng- 
lish Members had not had time to get 
through English Business because of the 
outrageous and preposterous waste of 
time which had occurred in the discus- 
sion of other matters. When hon. Mem- 
bers came down to Committee of Supply, 
and pointed out that Scotland was 
grumbling because the Scotch Sec- 
retary was not in that House or in 
the Cabinet, they were simply pro- 
longing the great difficulty with which 
the House hadtodeal. Theright hon. 
Gentleman below him had pointed out 
some particulars in which he thought 
the Scotch Office might be improved, and 
he had said that, judging from his own 
experience, he had learned twice as much 
of the wishes of the people of Scotland 
by friendly intercourse inthe Lobby than 
from any other source. The right hon. 
Gentleman had been Secretary for Ire- 
land as well as Secre for Scotland, 
and he was not aware, although he en- 
joyed those colloquies in the Lobby, that 

e got on very well with hon. Members 
from Ireland. The right hon. Gentle- 
man said his fellow Members were out- 
voted by a crowd of English Members, 
but the Union involved this, that occa- 
sionally the Members of one country 
would be outvoted by the Members for 
the other country. His right hon. Friend 
was acquainted with history, and he 
would be aware that there was nothing 
exceptional with regard to Scotland in 
this respect; he must be aware that 
Scotch Members had been constantly out- 
voted on the subject of Scotch Business 
in that House with reference to police 
and other matters, and that the very 
Government of the day had sometimes 
been in power against the will of the 
majority of Scotch Members. On the 
other hand, he maintained that con- 
stantly on great Party Bills, the Liberal 
majority which carried those Bills had 
been made up by English Members. 
That was a very important matter, 
and it was one which he thought 
they were bound to remember—namely, 
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that this grievance applied to every 
locality in the community; it was a 
necessity which came from the Union. 
[ Cheers; andan hon. Memser: Quite 
so.) He thought that truism hardly 
merited the cheers which greeted it. 
How otherwise were they to compose 
their Representative Body? However 
they arranged it, one locality was sure 
to be outvoted. Of course, if they could 
not combine together, and if Scotland 
and England could not act together as 
one Nation, then, no doubt, the case for 
the Union fell to the ground; but that 
had not been the case for two centuries, 
and it was not the belief of the people of 
Scotland that it would happen. He 
would not refer further to this matter, 
nor did he wish to wander from the 
point in hand, but he desired to recall 
the attention of the Committee to the 
exact point upon which they were asked 
to vote. They were asked to say that it 
was especially unsatisfactory, and that 
he maintained was contrary to fact, that 
this delay and neglect of Scotch Busi- 
ness was the fault of the Government, 
and not the fauit of those who inten- 
tionally or unintentionally consumed or 
wasted the time of the House. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness) said, he did 
not wish to take part in this debate, be- 
cause he wished to raise a special ques- 
tion upon it himself; but the speech of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman who 
had just sat down had rather thrown a 
little dust in the eyes of the Committee 
which he wished to clear away. His 
(Dr. Clark’s) complaint, and that of his 
hon. Friends, was that no Scotch mea- 
sures had been brought in on the prin- 
ciple of measures brought in for Eng- 
land, and which the Government had 
promised this Session should be brought 
in for England. The Government had 
taken up nearly all the time of the Ses- 
sion in such a way that private Members 
had no opportunity of amending the 
law. If the Government had brought 
in Bills, even if they had not passed, 
he could understand the argument 
of the hon. and learned Member 
for Roxburgh (Mr. A. R. D. Elliot), 
but their complaint was that the Go- 
vernment did not bring in the Bills. An 
Allotment Bill was brought in for Eng- 
land, and Scotch Members attempted to 
get the same rights for the Scotch 
ploughmen as were given to the English 
agricultural labourers. A pledge was 
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given by the Government that a Bill 
should be brought in, but nothing of 
the kind was done, and England, there- 
fore, was far in advance of Scotland in 
this matter. Then, with regard to the 
Fishery Board, they had an absolute 
pledge from the Government that a Bill 
would be brought in to restrict this 
Board, but there again the pledge had 
been broken. Then there was another 
fact to which he wished to call attention. 
A Returning Officers’ Bill for Scotland 
was brought forward, on which nearly all 
Scotch Members were agreed, whereupon 
the Government blocked every effort of 
private Members to bring that Bill in, 
although they themselves had promised 
to introduce a measure upon the sub- 


ject. The consequence of this was 


that there was a law in England on this 
subject which could be appealed to, but 
no such law in Scotland. Then, on mat- 
ters relating to public health Scotland 
was about 20 years behind England; Bills 
had been promised to amend the Scotch 
Public Health Act, none of which had 
been brought forward that Session. 
Further, Bills had been brought in on 
the important subject of trawling by the 
hon. and gallant Member for Argylishire 
(Colonel Malcolm) and by the hon. 
Member for East Aberdeen (Mr. Essle- 
mont); the Government had been in- 
formed of the necessity of legislation in 
this matter, but the Secretary for Scot- 
land had got the Government blocker to 
block the Bill. 

Sirk HERBERT MAXWELL: I did 
not block the Bill. 

Dea. OLARK said, upon all these 
questions the Scotch Members were 
generally agreed, but the Government 
would give them no opportunity of 
bringing them before the House. He 
himself would like to see a Scotch Police 
Bill passed, and he thought the Govern- 
ment might have given Scotch Members 
one day to consider a measure about 
which all the Burghs of Scotland had 
been anxious for over seven years. 
With regard to the Scotch Universities 
Bill he thought it would be an insult to 
hon. Members to bring that forward 
between the stages of the Appropriation 
Bill, and he knew that nine-tenths of the 
Scotch Members would not put forward 
that proposal as one which the House 
should consider for a moment. By that 
Billthey would change one of the articles 
of the Union, and the House were asked 
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to do that between the stages of the 
Appropriation Bill. They were going 
to put education in Scotland in the hands 
of an irresponsible Body and take away 
control from the House of Commons. 
He should oppose that Bill, and do 
everything he could to prevent it being 
brought forward at the time proposed, 
for he would be no party to rushing 
through that House important measures 
at the end of the Session, when Mem- 
bers would hardly know what they were 
doing. Scotch Members simply asked 
for a fair share of the time of the House, 
and that they could not get; they com- 
plained that English Members always 
came in and voted against them, who 
knew as much about what they voted 
for as they did of politics in the moon. 
Mr. HUNTER (Aberdeen, N.) said, 
the hon. and learned Member for Rox- 
burgh (Mr. A. R. D. Elliot) had a happy 
way of consoling Scotch Members for 
the total neglect of Scotch Business of a 
legislative character, and for the mis- 
management of matters relating to admi- 
nistration. The hon. and learned Mem- 
ber put forward the argument that the 
grievance of Scot!and was not special or 
aor pe but that it was shared by Eng- 
and also, and he attributed the grievance 
of both countries to the intrusion of Irish 
affairs; but there was this important 
difference, that if English legislation 
was neglected, the English people, at all 
events, got some value for their money. 
They had the consolation of carrying 
out their views in Ireland, while the 
Scotch Members saw carried out a 
policy which they abhorred, and which 
the people of Scotland also abhorred 
and condemned. Therefore, although 
the argument of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman might console himself, it 
was no consolation to the people of 
Scotland or to him. Let them not 
exaggerate the precise amount of blame 
due to Her Majesty’s Government, and 
articularly to the responsible Head of 
er Majesty’s Government. He recog- 
nized that there were many subjects 
on which it was impossible that the 
Government could legislate for Scotland, 
and simply for the reason that the 
Government were supported by 10 Tory 
Members for Scotland, and were op- 
posed by the rest of the Representatives 
of the people of that country. He 


could not admit that Members of the | possessed 


Scotch Universities were Representatives 
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of the Scotch people. That was a fact 
that could not be got over, and they 
could not blame the Government for 
neglect of Business arising from that 
fact, but they must blame the Consti- 
tution under which Scotch Members 
conducted their business under the 
control of an Imperial Parliament. He 
thought the Government were to blame 
for this—that there were measures, not 
of a Party character, which they might 
have introduced, and which ought to 
have introduced, which they promised 
to introduce, and which they did notintro- 
duce. Several such measures had been 
mentioned in the course of the even- 
ing, and there were three promised 
in the Speech from the Throne. There 
was the question of Education in Scot- 
land, which subject naturally excited 
considerable interest in that country, but 
no such Bill had been introduced. Then 
a Police Bill was brought forward at 
the latter part of the Session ; it passed 
through Committee, and could have 
passed through the House had they had 
two or three days for its consideration. 
He protested against the idea that the 
Police Bill could not have been carried 
without consideration, but he believed 
that two days would have been ample 
for the consideration of the few points 
in dispute, and, therefore, that it would 
have _ in the power of the Govern- 
ment to pass the Bill this year. Again, 
the Scotch University Bill had been re- 
legated to short intervals between the 
different stages of the Appropriation 
Bill. The right. hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Lord Advocate said that the 
action of the Government in putting off 
that Bill to the last moment was due to 
the action of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for the Southern Division 
of Edinburgh (Mr. Childers). That 
right hon. Gentleman was not present to 
answer for himself, but he could not 
help observing, with reference to the 
remarks made about the valuable assist- 
ance which Scotch Members were likely 
to obtain from the presence of English 
Members, that even though Scotland 
had saved the poor Gentleman from 
shipwreck, by giving him a seat for 
Edinburgh, and, consequently, a seat in 
that House, the right hon. Gentleman 
was not a Scotch graduate; and he 
thought that the knowledge which he 
was not of a character which 
would justify the Government in ignor- 
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ing the opinion of the rest of Scotch 
Members and relying entirely upon that 
of the right hon. Gentleman. Oould 
anything be more monstrous than 
bringing in a Scotch University Bill 
during the stages of the Appropriation 
Bill? But the Committee must re- 
member that the Government were not 
masters of the time of the House or of 
the stages of the Appropriation Bill; 
and, therefore, they were really offering 
Scotch Members the remnants, or por- 
tions of days, which they could not even 
guarantee for consideration of this im- 
portant Bill. He would like to point 
out how reprehensible had been the 
action of the Government if they 
seriously meant to press forward this 
measure. The Government had been 
warned early in the Session that the 
Commission they proposed to intrust 
with the duty of forming new lines for 
Scotch Universities had been framed in 
a manner which did not possess the con- 
fidence of anyone interested in the mea- 
sure in that House. 

Tne CHAIRMAN said, he must 
point out to the hon. Member that he 
could not discuss the details of a Bill. 

Mr. HUNTER said, he would not 
allude to the details of the Bill, 
but the questions relating to Theo- 
logical Chairs, extra teaching, ques- 
tions of finance, and other matters, 
were of the greatest importance 
to Scotch Universities, and required to 
be thoroughly discussed in that House ; 
they were subjects on which probably 
Scotch Members might agree eventually, 
but they could not arrive at that agree- 
ment without considerable discussion, or 
without considerable modifications of 
the Bill. The enumeration of those 
subjects brought him to a point on which 
he did not intend to enlarge, further than 
to say that several hon. Members had 
expressed their opinion that it was 
undesirable that the Secretary for 
Scotland should be a Member of the 
House of Lords. It was utterly impos- 
sible that Scotch Members could discuss 
matters with any noble Lord in the 
other House, and he could assure the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the Bridgeton Division of Glasgow (Sir 
George Trevelyan) that, if it had been 
Lord Rosebery or any other Peer who 
had been appointed on their side, he 
should have opposed the pro oe 
was, however, not only highly inexpe- 
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dient but even intolerable that the 
Secretary for Scotland should be a 
Member of the House of Lords, living 
in an atmosphere outside that of 
Members of Parliament, so that 
it was impossible for them to discuss 
Scotch measures with him. If the 
Marquess of Lothian had been in the 
House of Commons he might have in- 
troduced measures that would have had 
a chance of passing with short discus- 
sions. These remarks did not imply 
any personal censure; he would have 
made them if the Scotch Secretary had 
been the Earl of Rosebery, and the griev- 
ance was that the Scotch Secretary did 
not sit in that House. The right hon. and 
learned Gentleman complained that 
Scotch Members had not raised any 
objections to the administrative part of 
the Office of Lord Lothian, but there was 
one point to which he would refer— 
namely, that the Secretary for Scotland, 
without consultation with Members of 
that House, and without giving them 
any opportunity of expressing their 
opinion, on his own responsibility, had 
spent a large sum of money in the ex- 
patriation of Scotch crofters. He thought 
it was one of the striking proofs of the 
deplorable mismanagement of Scotch 
Business that this step, although taken 
months ago, had never been brought be- 
fore the House, and even at the present 
time hon. Members had never had an 
opportunity of considering a question 
which was a large matter of public policy. 
If this were a small matter, he should 
not have said a word about it, but this 
initiation of a policy of State Aided Emi- 
gration was one of serious importance, 
and should not have been undertaken by 
any Minister without first having ascer- 
tained the opinion of the House of Com- 
mons. The hon. and learned Member 
for Roxburgh seemed to think that the 
Scotch people should make allies for the 
management of their own Business. He 
hoped the hon. Gentleman would go down 
and tell his constituents that the Scotch 
people were incapable of managing their 
own Business. 

Mr. A. R. D. ELLIOT: I did not say 
that. 

Mx. HUNTER: The hon. and learned 
Gentleman might perhaps draw a dis- 
tinction between what he said and the 
description he had now given of it. He 
(Mr. Hunter) was glad that the hon. and 
learned Member had nailed his flag to 
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the mast as an anti-Home Ruler. He 
rejoiced that Liberal Unioniste were 
doing this, for they would soon find 
themselves in the same position as anti- 
Nationalists in the South of Ireland. 
Tue FIRST LORD or true TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrn) (Strand, 
Westminster) said he desired to appeal 
to the Committee and to point out that 
the time at their disposal was of much 
value. Scotch Members were usually 
considered to be a practical body of 
men, who took a sensible view of the 
Business immediately before them and 
desired to make progress. That was 
the second discussion they had had this 
Session on Scotch Business. He was 
far from saying that some of the obser- 
vations of hon. Members were not fully 
justified, but there were circumstances 
to which he would not refer that had 
prevented the time being allotted to that 
Business which the Government desired. 
The value of the lesson which the House 
and the Government had learned was 
for the future, and he ventured to say 
that it was not desirable to expond 
further time on this question at present. 
The experience they had gained this 
Session would make it absolutely neces- 
sary to reconsider the arrangements for 
the disposal of public time next Session 
and the whole arrangement of Public 
Business. There was no doubt about 
that, and he had already indicated it by 
many observations which had fallen from 
him. One hon. Gentleman had com- 
plained that the Scotch Estimates were 
taken altogether. He admitted that he 
made that arrangement, fully believing 
that it was one which would meet with 
the approval of Scotch Members, and, 
whatever difference of opinion might 
exist between Gentlemen on opposite 
sides of the House, he hoped that at least 
he should have credit for desiring to make 
such an arrangement as would afford hon. 
Members the opportunity which they 
had a right to, of expressing their views. 
He had objected over and over again to 
the pions of the Estimates, and 
the Government regarded it as absolutely 
necessary to make provision for their 
consideration in the earlier part of next 
Session. They intended to push on 
Scotch Business, and he said that, 
having regard to the responsibility of 
the position in which the Government 
were now placed. Under those circum- 
stances was it necessary to proceed 
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with an examination of the past, which 
had already occupied two days in the 
Summer Session, and had that night 
occupied three or four hours? He ad- 
mitted that the present circumstances 
were deplorable, but he declined to 
enter upon a full explanation of the 
causes which had produced them, be- 
cause he did not desire to excite fresh 
controversy. The House had a great 
deal of work to do, and he asked hon. 
Gentlemen whether they agreed with or 
differed from him to endeavour, if pos- 
sible, to give consideration to the Busi- 
ness before the Committee. 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON (Dundee) said, 
the right hon. Gentleman seemed to for- 
get that this Motion was not merely a 
protest against the alleged waste of 
time in that House; it involved two 
other questions distinctly enunciated by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for the Bridgeton Division of Glasgow 
(Sir George Trevelyan). He should 
not have risen had he not had a subse- 
quent Motion on the Paper which had 
nothing to do with Government Business 
at all. He intended to move to reduce 
the Vote by the whole salary of the 
Secretary for Scotland, because he 
wished to protest against the Secretary 
for Scotland being a Member of the 
House of Lords, and, because he had 
always protested against the Head of 
any Department of Government being 
in the House of Lords. He held that 
every Representative of the Executive 
Government ought to be in the House 
of Commons. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for the Bridgeton 
Division would forgive him for saying 
that, from his point of view, the course 
he proposed to take was more logical 
than that which he had suggested. He 
joined heartily in what the right hon. 
Gentleman had said with regard to 
Lord Lothian, and might remark 
that no expression of dissent from 
his opinion had come from any- 
one in the House. The other alter- 
native of reducing the Vote by £5 was 
also, in his opinion, less logical for the 
purpose in view than the proposal to 
vote against the whole salary. The 
right hon. Gentleman the First Lord of 
the Treasury had insisted in regarding 
the present Motion as raising the ques- 
tion of the mismanagement of Scotch 
Business in that House, and, no doubt, 
that point was involved in it; but the 
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right hon. Gentleman was himself to 
blame if it were made the chief issue. 
He did not want to indulge in any re- 
crimination ; but there was one point on 
which the Government must be held re- 
sponsible for the mismanagement of 
Scotch Business. They were the abso- 
lute masters of the House; they had a 
large majority to support them, and 
they could do what they pleased with 
the time of the House. They had 
acquired unparalleled powers for the 
ent of Scotch Business, which, 
however, they had shown themselves 
unwilling to push, and, not having done 
so, they were themselves to blame, be- 
cause they were urged to make those 
wers stronger by himself and other 
embers. The plain fact was that they 
had yielded too much to Irish threats 
and pressure. There was no doubt that 
Ireland had absorbed that Session a 
] share of the time of the House, 
and it was Scotland that had suffered in 
consequence; but he did not think it 
could be fairly said, with the hon. and 
learned Member for Roxburgh (Mr. A. 
R. D. Elliot), that England had suffered 
also, because an immense share of the 
time of the House had been given to a 
Bill of the highest importance to the 
people of England. It was absurd, 
therefore, to say that the complaint of 
Scotch Members was not justified, or 
that Scotland was not a sufferer from 
the undue preference given to Irish and 
English Business. His complaint was, 
not that the Government had refused to 
legislate for Scotland, because he had 
no desire to see them legislate for Scot- 
land at all; but if they intended to 
legislate for Scotland they ought to pay 
Scotch Members the compliment of 
bringing on the Business when it could 
be fully and adequately discussed, and 
not ask them to snatch at those golden 
opportunities to which the right hon. 
and learned Lord Advocate had referred. 
He considered that the difficulties into 
which the Government had got them- 
selves was their desire to legislate, not 
for Scotland, but for the United King- 
dom at large. There was a craze for 
legislation besetting that House, and 
although it had been more felt on that 


side of the House, yet it extended to 
the other; so that each Party might 
go to the country and say that they had 
done more work than the other. It was 
to this craze that he believed the Go- 
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vernment had yielded, and it was that 
which had caused the delay of which he 
and his hon. Friends complained. 

Mr. ASHER (Elgin, &c.) said, he did 
not think the right hon. Gentleman the 
First Lord of the Treasury had fully 
apprehended the magnitude of the issues 
which were involved in this discussion. 
It was perfectly true that they desired 
to make a protest against the unsatis- 
factory state of Public Business at the 
present time, but, for his part, he aapes 
thet by this discussion and Division they 
would secure some amendment of the 
system in future. He disclaimed any 
desire whatever to censure the noble 
Lord the Secretary for Scotland, or 
others who were assisting him in the 
conduct of Scotch affairs; but they were 
Members of the Government, and as 
such they must share the responsibility 
with the Government for the unsatisfac- 
tory position in which Scotch Business 
then was. His hon. and learned Friend 
the Member for Roxburgh (Mr. A. R. D. 
Elliot) said—and he agreed with him— 
that if they did not intend to censure in- 
dividual officials constituting the Execu- 
tive for Scotland, then the vote would be 
meaningless, unless they laid the blame 
on the Government. He confessed that 
he did intend, by the vote he was about 
to give, to place the whole responsibili 
for the unsatisfactory state of Scote 
Business upon the Government. The 
right hon.and learnedGentleman the Lord 
Advocate had admitted that the state of 
matters was about as unsatisfactory as 
it could possibly be; but he said that 
this was due to causes extraneous to the 
policy of the Government. Now they 
on that side could not assent to that 
view, for one of the chief causes un- 
questionably was the course adopted by 
the Government in regard to Ireland, 
of which the Liberal Party strongly dis- 
approved. But he had risen chiefly for 
the purpose of calling attention to a 
point more closely connected with this 
subject than the Irish policy of the Go- 
vernment, and it was this—their opposi- 
tion to the Motion made at a very early 

riod of the Session to have a Grand 

mmittee constituted for the considera- 
tion of Scotch Bills. His convietion was 
that Session after Session would pass, 
and the same unsatisfactory state of 
matters would be found to exist as now, 
unless the House would agree to apply 
the principle of delegation in some form 
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or other to the condaet of Scotch Busi- 
ness. What was the situation at this 
moment? The whole of the time of 
the House was taken by the Govern- 
ment; and everyone would agree with 
him that there were a number of ques- 
tions urgently requiring legislation in 
Scotland. Many of these questions be- 
longed to the class alluded to by the 
right hon. and learned Lord Advocate, as 
questions which did notarouse keen Party 
feeling; but at this moment it was im- 

ible to do anything in the way of 
egislation in any one of these questions. 
The whole time of the House was taken 
by the Government, private Members 
were paralyzed, and the Government 
did not introduce measures dealing with 
these subjects at all ; and in his opinion, 
until some means were devised for get- 
ting legislation summarily adopted in 
the House, they would never get legisla- 
tion of the kind to which he was refer- 
ring. Let them take, for instance, the 
matter referred to by the hon. Member 
for East Aberdeen (Mr. Esslemont)— 
namely, the title of fishermen to their 
houses. There were a large number of 
fishermen who built tneir houses on 
the land near the sea coast without any 
title at all, relying upon a continued right 
of occupation at the same rent, which the 
law did not sanction. After building their 
houses, if the landlord thought fit, he 
might require them to leave or to agree 
to what they considered hard terms. 
This was a matter which should be dealt 
with, and there were many other in- 
stances of a similar kind. The right 
hon. Gentleman the First Lord of the 
Treasury had said in the course of his 
remarks that he had indicated more than 
once an intention to make material 
changes in the conduct of Business next 
Session. They were all glad to hear 
that, but he (Mr. Asher) could not say 
that he had discovered in the announce- 
ment an indication of any intention 
which would have the slightest effect in 
expediting legislation for Scotland. If 
the Government were going to give 
them a Local Government Bill for 
Scotland next Session, the Government 
would require the whole time of the 
House for the conduct of that Bill, 
and what was to become of all the 
minor matters upon which legislation 
was required, and which, for want of 
time, they could not deal with now? 
He felt that if the Government would 
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indicate now that they would reconsider 
their position with reference to the con- 
stitution of a Grand Committee for the 
consideration of Scotch Bills, and Scotch 
Bills alone, they would do more to facili- 
tate the passing of this Vote than by any 
other course they could adopt. The 
Scotch people were very much interested 
in this matter. The keenness with 
which it had been pressed by the Scotch 
Members was an indication of what was 
the state of feeling in the minds of 
those they represented there. They saw 
a stupendous amount of dissatisfaction 
with the treatment of Scotland in that 
House at that moment, and they saw 
more than that—namely, a determina- 
tion on the part of the people by every 
legitimate means to secure an effectual 
remedy in that direction. It seemed 
to him to be a very mild remedy, 
against which it would be difficult to 
suggest any serious objection, that 
there should be constituted a Grand 
Committee for the purpose of dealing 
with Scotch Bills. Their experience 
had shown them that the Bills which 
came back to the House from the Grand 
Committees passed through and became 
law without taking up any appreciable 
time of the House. 

Mr. CHILDERS (Edinburgh, 8.) 
said, he did not intend to speak at any 
length, but he only rose with reference 
to a matter which he was informed had 
taken place during his absence from the 
House. He had been called out to 
attend to important business, and had 
only now returned. He understood that 
it had been stated that in making a 
suggestion at the early part of the 
Session—a good many weeks now— 
across the Table tothe First Lord of the 
Treasury about the Scotch University 
Bill, he (Mr. Childers) had said that he 
spoke on behalf of the Scotch Members 
—and he believed that it had also been 
stated that he had renewed the sugges- 
tion outside the House. That was not, 
in the slightest degree, the case. What 
he had said was that he thought a 
debate on the Scotch University Bill 
while the Appropriation Bill was going 
through its stages was desirable. He 
did not profess on that occasion to speak 
for Scotch Members, and he had said so 
on two vuccasions since. He understood, 
however, that the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Lord Advocate had imputed 
to him that he had said that he repre- 
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sented on the matter the whole of the 
Scotch Members. 

Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON said, that 
he had not made that imputation. All 
he had done was to point out that a 
suggestion which was described by the 
hon. Member for the College Division 
as an insult to the Scotch Members had 
originated, not on that (the Front Minis- 
terial) Bench, but on the Bench oppo- 


site. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, he had spoken 
on his own account alone, but since he 
had made the suggestion he had received 
support from a large number of Scotch 
Members. He thought it desirable that 
this should be clearly understood by tho 
House. On the question now under 
discussion he entirely supported the 
view of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man who had just sat down (Mr. Asher). 
He believed that a Grand Committee 
upon Scotch Business would be the 
means of getting through a vast amount 
of work, but, in his opinion, nothing 
would stop the block of Business in the 
House before they passed a measure 
giving Home Rule for Ireland. He said 
nothing about Scotland in this respect— 
Scotland did not block the way. Mem- 
bers from Scotland spoke briefly ; but 
what had taken up so much of the time 
of the House had been Irish Business. 
He was clearly convinced that they 
would never be able to make satisfactory 
progress with the Business of Parlia- 
ment until they had passed an Irish 
Home Rule Bill, when local Irish affairs 
could be dealt with at Dublin. 

Mr. FINLAY (Inverness, &c.) said, 
he desired to make one or two remarks 
upon the speeech of the right hon. 
Baronet the Member for Bridgeton 
Division of Glasgow (Sir George 
Trevelyan) as he did not wish the vote he 
was about to give to be misunderstood. 
His right hon. Friend had given three 
reasons for voting for the Motion to 
reduce the Vote; and one of those 
reasons was that the Secretary for 
Scotland should be a Member of that 
House. He quite agreed with his 
right hon. Friend that there would be 
great convenience in having the Secre- 
tary for Scotland a Member of that 
House, but he would ask his right hon. 
Friend to consider whether he was pre- 

ed to carry that principle to the 
ogical development which it obtained 
at the hands of the hon. and learned 
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Member for Dundee (Mr. E. Robertson). 
The right hon. Gentleman was asking 
the Committee to affirm the principle 
that the country was not to have the 
advantage of the service in any of the 
great offices of State of any man who 
happened to be a Member of the other 
House. He (Mr. Finlay) res y 
submitted tohisrighthon. Friend that he 
ought to be cautious in asking for the 
support of Members who might be in- 
fluenced by his opinion on a vote of this 
kind, on a ground of that sort, as it 
might have consequences which might be 
attended with great inconvenience so 
long as they had a House of Com- 
mons. The second reason given by his 
right hon. Friend for the vote he 
intended to give was that the Scotch 
Secretary ought to be in the Cabinet. 
On that point he eertainly agreed with 
his right hon. Friend. He certainly 
thought the Secretary for Scotland 
ought to be in the Cabinet. He had 
said so over and over again, and he 
hoped that the Secretary for Scotland 
would be in the Cabinet before long. 
But it was not the fault of Lord Lothian 
that he was not in the Cabinet; and he 
failed to see why on earth, because that 
nobleman was not in the Cabinet, they 
were to vote for reducing his salary. 
The third reason given by his right hon. 
Friend was this—that thestate of Seotch 
Business was very te With 
that he (Mr. Finlay) agreed. He went 
further than that, and thought that 
the state of Business in the country 
was generally at present very un- 
satisfactory. The hon. Member for 
Northampton had expressed deep re- 
gret, which no doubt he honestly felt, 
at the unsatisfactory condition of Public 
Business by proposing that the House 
should adjourn, and should thereby 
waste another day in addition to the 
many already wasted this Session. 
The hon. and learned Member for the 
Elgin Burghs (Mr. Asher) used some- 
what inflated language when he said 
that there was a stupendous amount of 
disssatisfaction in Scotland with the pro- 

ss of Scotch Business. The people of 
Seotland were possessed of a reasonable 
amount of common sense, and they per- 
fectly realized that Scotland in this 
matter only shared the fate of England. 
[ Cries of ‘No, no!”] Well, one great 
measure had been passed for England 


which had necessarily taken a great deal 
3N2 
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of time, but could any hon. Member 
seriously say, looking at the Bills which 
had been brought forward for England, 
that the state of English Business was 
not as satisfactory as the state of Scotch 
Business? He was not going to follow 
his hon. and learned Friend into the 
tempting subject of a Scotch Committee, 
as he apprehended that debate upon 
that subject might be indefinitely pro- 
longed, as it might be pointed out that 


the establishment of a Grand Committee | posal 


for Scotland would involve the appoint- 
ment of Grand Committees for Eng- 
land, Ireland, and Wales. Nor was he 
going to follow the right hon. Gentle- 
man before him (Mr. Childers) into the 
question as to whether the Business of 
the country could ever be satisfactorily 
disposed of until Home Rule was intro- 
duced in Ireland. These were subjects 
too great to be introduced into a debate 
of this kind. Theright hon. Gentluman 
the Member for the Bridgeton Division 
of Glasgow (Sir George Trevelyan) said 
that he did not blame anyone for the 
unsatisfactory state of Public Business. 
Why, then, were they to vote for an 
Amendment which would really be a 
Vote of Censure on the Government, 
seeing that no blame attached to them 
in the matter ? 

Mr. MARJORIBANKS (Berwick- 
shire) said, none of them had any doubt 
at all as to the side upon which the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for the Inverness Burghs (Mr. 
Finlay) or the hon. and learned Member 
for Roxburgh (Mr. A. R. D. Elliot) 
would vote, but it seemed to him they 
were driven into a strange corner when 
they brought forward as a reason for 
not voting for the Amendment that the 
Government had so utterly made a mess 
of English Business. That was a very 
strange reason to give for not voting for 
this proposal, which was really only a 
protest against the mismanagement of 
Seotch Business. It seemed to him that 
all through the country they had heard 
a very different tale from hon. Gentle- 
men who sat on the opposite side of 
the House. Those hon. Gentlemen 
never ceased telling their constituents 
and the people generally what a fine 
Goverament they were, and what an 
amount of Business they had done for 
England this Session. The supporters 
of the Ministry throughout the country 
would have to choose between their Re- 


Mr. Finlay 
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presentatives on that (the Opposition) 
side, who said that the Government had 
done nothing at all, and that England 
was in the same plight as Scotland, or 
in a worse plight, or else they had to 
acknowledge that they had been mis- 
informed Tr their dearest and best 
friends on the other side. It seemed to 
him that the right hon. and learned 
Lord Advocate had given them a very 
curious reason for supporting his pro- 
when he said that the University 
Bill should be proceeded with this 
Session. What he had told them was 
that there was an extraordinary con- 
currence on the part of academical 
authorities in support of the Bill. Now 
it seemed to him (Mr. Marjoribanks) 
to bring forward in regard to reform— 

Ma. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: I said 
nothing of the kind. I said there was 
a remarkable concurrence of opinion 
amongst academical parties, which the 
right hon. Member will admit is some- 
what different from academical authori- 
ties. 

Mr. MARJORIBANKS said, he 
thought the House knew pretty well 
what were the ordinary political in- 
clination of academical parties. Acade- 
mical parties were anxious for the 
reform of the Scotch Universities, and 
when that was so it was only fair to 
believe that the academical parties be- 
lieved that the whip was going to be very 
much tempered for their backs. For 
his part, he had no reason to object to 
pressing forward the Universities Bill, 
but he thought they should lock with 
some suspicion upon the matter when 
they saw that the people who were to be 
reformed were so very anxious for the 
reform. An appeal had been made to 
him (Mr. Marjoribanks) with regard to 
the bait question. He did not think 
the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Anderson) 
took a very fair view of what Lord 
Lothian had done in regard to that 
question. The Committee he had the 
honour to be Chairman of had the 
fullest power to examine into private 
rights. They were not instructed to 
decide as to the title of such private 
rights, but they had the fullest power 
to examine what rights existed, and to 
report as to the best way of dealing with 
them. He did not, therefore, see that 
there was any reason in connection with 
this matter to find fault with Lord 
Lothian’s administration. 
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Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy, &c.) said, it seemed to 


him that the right hon. Gentleman 
the First Lord of the Treasury, after 
giving them two days for Scotch Esti- 
mates, had now repented of his promise. 
It had hardly passed 7 o’clock when the 
right hon. Gentleman suggested that the 
time had come to take a Division, and 
had seemed to threaten the cléture. He 
(Bir George Campbell) did not think the 
time had come when the Government 
should cléture Scotch Members. He 
would not go back upon past history, 
because all he could have said on that 
subject had been much better said by 
others, and with regard to the general 
question, therefore, he would only say 
one word. Although it had already 
fallen from other speakers, he might be 
allowed to say one word upon the subject 
of a Grand Committee for Scotland, as 
he had for several years pressed it upon 
the attention of the House. He had 
always thought that a great step in ad- 
vance might be made in the way of satis- 
fying the people of Scotland if they had 
a Grand Committee which would thresh 
out Scotch questions and present them 
to the House in a digested form, es- 
pecially if the Committee could deal 
with subjects more freely than in the stiff 
and formal way which they did at present. 
He would express entire concurrence with 
the hon. and learned Member for Dun- 
dee (Mr. E. Robertson) that their princi- 
pal objection to the present state of 
things as regarded the Secretary for 
Scotland was, that he was not in the 
House of Commons. It was a great 
inconvenience to have a Secretary 
for Scotland who was not in the 
House of Commons. They wanted a 
Secretary for Scotland to nag and worry 
until they got what they wanted from 
him. No doubt the Secretary for Scot- 
land was very ably represented in the 
House of Commons by the right hon. and 
learned Lord Advocate. Some Lord 
Advocates were better and some worse. 
He was ready to confess that the right 
hon. Gentleman the present Lord Advo- 
cate was one of the best, and he expected 
that they would have great satisfaction 
from him ; but the position of the Lord 
Advocate in regard to the Secretary for 
Scotland reminded him a good dealof the 

sition of an agent to an Irish landlord. 
They probably most of them knew the 
story of the Trish landlord who said to 
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his agent—‘‘ You may tell them the 
will not intimidate me by shooting you.” 
The Secretary for Scotland was in the 
sition of the Irish landlord, and pro- 
ably would say they could not drive 
him from his position by worrying the 
Lord Advocate, as the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman was there for the 
purpose of being worried. The neglect 
of Scoteh Business had been very great. 
He had desired to bring forward a 
question of Scotch education. He desired 
to bring about an increase of the grant, 
but when the Education Estimates came 
forward he should be unable to move to 
obtain an increase in that grant. He 
would, therefore, ask upon this Vote 
whether the Secretary for Scotland was 
personally responsible to the degree to 
which he was rather inclined to think 
the noble Lord was responsible for the 
present condition of things with regard 
to the drawing grant? If he was re- 
sponsible it would be a good reason for 
cutting down his pay. As to the draw- 
ing grant the people of Scotland had a 
particular grievance. The School Edu- 
cation Code was so drawn—— 

Tue CHAIRMAN: This question 
cannot be discussed on the present Vote, 
but must be raised on the Education Vote. 

Str GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
submitted to the Chairman’s ruling, but 
he only wished to raise the question in 
this way. He wanted to know if the 
Secretary for Scotland was personally 
monn ‘Ss for not having obtained for 
Scotland the same sum for educational 
purposes, proportionately, as had been 
obtained for England? They had had 
a debate on the Education Vote on a 
former occasion, and had been given to 
understand that the matter rested with 
the Secretary for Scotland, and that if 
he applied for an increase it would 
probably be given to him. It was only 
in that sense that he (Sir George Camp- 
bell) hoped that the right hon.and learned 
Lord Advocate would be able to tell 
them whether the Secretary for Scot- 
land was prepared to obtain that grant, 
which the Scotch Members were unable 
to obtain under the Scotch Education 
Vote. Then he would like to ask if 
the Secretary for Scotland was consulted 
upon the question of the sale of fishing 
and salmon rights and other popular 
rights in Scotland 

Toe CHAIRMAN: This question 
cannot arise under the present Vote, 
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Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL: Then 
I have nothing more to say. 





Question put. 


The Committee divided:—Ayes 80; 
Noes 112: Majority 32.—(Div. List, 
No. 337.) 


Original Question again proposed. 

Mr. CHILDERS: When last year 
the Bill for the Secretary for Scotland 
was under discussion, words were in- 
serted under which the administration 
of the Prerogative of Mercy might be 
transferred from the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department to the Secre- 
tary for Scotland. I am aware that for 
some time that transfer was not effected, 
and I wish to know whether or not it 
has now fully taken place? 

Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: There 
is no doubt about the matter. The 
right hon. Gentleman will find that by 
the Act of 1887 all the powers vested in 
the Home Secretary were transferred to 
the Secretary for Scotland, with certain 
exceptions. The prerogative of mercy 
was not included in the exceptions. 

Dr. CLARK said, he wished to draw 
the attention of the Committee to a 
miscarriage of justice which had occurred 
in Scotland. He desired to know why 
the Government were refusing a free 

ardon and compensation to Hugh 

atheson for a gross injustice which he 
had suffered? The facts of the case 
were these. Some time ago there was 
an attempt made by the people of the 
township of Clashmore to place their 
cattle in a field which had previously 
been a portion of the township, but had 
been taken away from the township and 
added to a certain farm. Of course, it 
was an illegal act to attempt to place 
cattle on land taken out of the township 
by people who had no claim to that land, 
but certain persons persisted in doing 
so, and a riot occurred. According to 
the evidence given upon the trial a 
number of women, and some men dressed 
in women’s clothes, with their faces 
blackened and with turbans round their 
heads, persisted in driving the farmer’s 
cattle out of his field in order to place 
theirs in the field in the place of the 
others. These people thought the field 
ought to belong to them. Several 

rsons were arrested for this and 

rought up for trial in Edinburgh. 
Now, the trial was of a very curious 
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character. The witnesses were Gaelic- 
speaking people, and though they could 
speak some English and could answer 
“Yes” or “ No” in that language, yet 
there were certain questions put to them 
which they could not answer *‘ Yes”’ or 
“No,” and to which they desired to 
reply in their native tongue. The Judge, 
Lord Craighill, said to them— 

You must try to answer the questions in 

some way or other in English, or I will send 
you to prison.” 
These people, it seemed, were to be sent 
to prison for the crime of being unable 
to speak a foreign language. The result 
of this bullying on the part of the 
Judge —— 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Order, order ! 

Dr. CLARK: Well, the result of 
this action of the Judge, and of the 
action of the right hon. and learaed Lord 
Advocate, who was prosecuting and 
who told the witnesses that they were 
lying, was that the witnesses were un- 
able to give evidence before the Court ; 
and certain of the prisoners were 
brought in by the majority as guilty. 
They were recommended to mercy, and 
the Judge showed his appreciation of 
that recommendation by sending the 
people to prison for 12 months—the 
men for 12 and the women for nine 
months. This punishment was inflicted 
because the people had endeavoured, by 
the means he had pointed out, to get 
back land which had been unjustly 
taken from them and given to the 
farmer who occupied it—a very common 
thing in the Highlands. The result of 
this operation had been described to 
the House by the hon. Member for the 
Oollege Division of Glasgow (Dr. 
Cameron) and his hon. Friend who re- 
presented the County of Sutherland (Mr. 
A. Sutherland). Those hon. Members 
had brought forward evidence from dis- 
interested persons, collected by Mr. 
Donald Mackay, to show that the man 
Matheson was entirely innocent —to 
show that whilst some of the men and 
women had been guilty, this man, at any 
rate, was innocent, and the affidavits of 
these people had been brought before 
the notice of the Secretary for Scotland 
along with the evidence given at the 
trial. There were three witnesses for 
the defence at the trial, who gave evi- 
dence to show that Matheson was nine 
miles away at the time the riot occurred. 
Two of the witnesses for the prosecution 
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were the farmer whose land the rioters 
endeavoured to put the cattle upon, and 
the sub-factor. The sub-factor had 
been assaulted, and he at first swore 
that Matheson struck him. Afterwards, 
however, he said he could not swear to 
the fact that Matheson had struck him, 
but he was under the impression that 
it was a man dressed in woman’s clothes 
that had done so. On this evidence 
Matheson was convicted, and he (Dr. 
Clark) wanted to bring before the 
Fcotch Office the fact that, so far as 
Matheson was concerned, he was per- 
fectly innoeent, and had been imprisoned 
for a crime of which he knew nothing 
until it had occurred. Well, after the 
imprisonment of this man, his friends 
offered to produee evidence which should 
prove his innocence if protection were 
given to those peoplewho confessed to hav- 
ing been rioters and to having taken part 
in the riot. The right hon. and learned 
Lord Advocate, however, to whom this 
representation was made, replied that it 
would be preposterous to give an in- 
demnity from punishment to the guilty 
parties, and had expressed surprise that 
the men who declared they were guilty 
did not come forward to secure the 
release of a man whom they alleged to 
be innocent, if it was really true that a 
case of mistaken identity had occurred. 
The friends of Matheson eventually 
managed to bring forward the man for 
whom Matheson had been mistaken— 
namely, a man named M‘Leod, who had 
struck the blow which was supposed to 
have been struck by Matheson. This 
man had come forward and had been 
tried for the offence, and had been con- 
victed, and was now a prisoner; and 
yet the Government, with all these facts 
before them, and with the sworn affida- 
vits,of 16 people—with the parties in 
prison also making affidavits and declar- 
ing that this man had nothing to do 
with the rioting, but was miles away at 
the time—refused to give this man, who 
had already suffered six months’ impri- 
sonment, a free pardon, or any compen- 
sation for the period he had suffered in 

rison, and for being struck off the 
Royal Naval Reserve. Although the 
right hon. and learned Lord Advocate 
had been unable to find that this man 
had belonged to the Naval Reserve, the 


man had shown his discharge, and had 
roved the fact when giving evidence 
fore the Crofters’ Commission. Sheriff 
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Brown had seen it. Powerful and over- 
whelming evidence—evidence which had 
convinced all the jury who had tried the 
case as to the innocence of Matbeson— 
had been brought before the Secretary 
for Scotland, but yet he refused to take 
from the man the stigma which his 
ao epee had imprinted upon him, 
and to give him a free pardon. It was 
true that the people of the district from 
which Matheson came did not think 
there was any stigma in his having 
been in prison, for they believed that 
the rioting which had occurred, and for 
which their friends had been punished, 
had been the only possible way in which 
the Crofters’ Commission could be 
brought to them. This riot had had the 
effect of bringing the Commission to 
the district, and the result of the Clash- 
more riot was that the crofters were 
getting some addition to their holdings, 
for he was glad to say they were getting 
about 800 acres. People in that district 
were now getting back land which had 
been taken from them generations ago. 
They did not believe that the slightest 
stigma attached to Matheson, and the 
other men in prison would shortly go 
home and would be welcomed with 
enthusiasm and treated as heroes. He 
believed the Government had entrapped 
the poor fellow M‘Leod, who was now 
in prison, and they wanted to entrap one 
or two others in the same way. But 
after the action he had taken, and after 
the manner in which he had treated 
Matheson, the Secretary for Scotland 
might give up all hope of being able to 
get any more rioters to come forward 
and acknowledge ‘heir guilt. The 
Government had gv‘ one man, and in 
regard to him had not kept faithfully 
the pledges and promises they made. 
They had got the man in prison under 
false pretences, and had demonstrated 
to Scotch juries that there was not very 
much satisfaction to be got from the 
present Scotch Office if mistakes were 
made. He (Dr. Clark) desired to hear 
from the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Lord Advocate the reason why 
he refused a free pardon to this man 
Matheson, who had evidently been con- 
victed under a mistake, his identity being 
confused with that of the man M‘Leod 
who had struck the sub-factor Gordon. 
M‘Leod admitted striking Gordon, and 
had done everything that the Secretary 
for Scotland asked should be done in 
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order to bring about the release of 
Matheson. Matheson, however, although 
he had been released, had not received 
a free pardon, nor had he been offered 
compensation for his wrongful imprison- 
ment. As he had said, only two men 
gave evidence at the trial against Mathe- 
son. One of these men knew Matheson, 
but the other had not seen him before. 
There was a difference in height between 
M’Leod and Matheson, and the fact that 
the man who had attacked Gordon was 
in woman’s clothes would make him 
appear much taller. As far as the 
beards of the men were concerned, they 
were somewhat similar, and one man 
was very likely to be mistaken for the 
other. Notwithstanding these facts, 
there was to be no free pardon and no 
compensation. Lord Lothian, by re- 
mitting one-half the sentence of Mathe- 
son, had undone the punishment so far 
as he could, but he had not made full 
recompense to the man. Why should 
not Matheson be reinstated in society in 
the position he occupied before his 
wrongful imprisonment, and why should 
he not receive compensation for the in- 
jury which had been done him ? 

Mr. BUCHANAN (Edinburgh, W.) 
said, that he should have liked to have 
heard the reply of the right hon. and 
learned Lord Advocate before rising to 
speak upon this question, which was one 
that had given rise to a good deal of 
feeling in Scotland. The only thing he 
wished to say, in supplementing the ob- 
servations which had fallen from his 
hon. Friend (Dr. Clark), was this. It 
was within the knowledge of the people 
who had interested themselves in this 
case that a considerable correspondence 
had gone on between the Scotch Office 
and the relatives and friends of Matheson 
as to the identity of the men, and during 
that correspondence undoubtedly the 
Secretary for Scotland had taken up the 
position that if the man M‘Leod sur- 
rendered himself, and was prepared to 
make a confession that he was the per- 
son who assaulted Gordon, Matheson 
should be liberated. If they read the 
letter written by Lord Lothian on this 
subject on the 8rd of June, they would 
see that his Lordship said that if any 
individual should give himself up to 
justice as being truly the person who did 
what the jury had held that Matheson 
had done, and this could be proved to 
be the fact, Matheson would not be kept 





Dr. Clark 
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in prison. On the 9th of July, Lord 
Lothian wrote to the effect that every 
effort should be made to induce the man 
who stated himself to be the real of- 
fender to surrender himself to justice 
atonce, in order that his statement might 
be proved, and that if the statement of 
such men should be ved to be true, 
Matheson, of course, should be liberated. 
Well, what was asked for by Lord 
Lothian had taken place. The man 
M‘Leod had surrendered himself, and 
was now in prison. He was convicted, 
on his own confession, of the assault for 
which Hugh Matheson was sent to gaol. 
Matheson having been liberated in this 
way, how was it that the Secretary for 
Scotland could say Matheson had been 
set free because he (Lord Lothian) be- 
lieved he had received sufficient punish- 
ment? The noble Lord did not state, 
however, for what offence Matheson had 
received sufficient punishment. Lord 
Lothian’s contention, as shown in his 
two letters, was that M‘Leod should sur- 
render himself for the offence for which 
Matheson was in prison. M‘Leod had 
surrendered himself, and Matheson was 
liberated. But the Secretary for Scot- 
land at once used words to show that 
Matheson was not being liberated for 
having been guiltless of any offence, but 
of his having been guilty of some offence 
other than assaulting Gordon, and 
having been sufficiently punished for it. 
This seemed to be a great hardship upon 


Matheson. The man had been im- 
ye for a specific act; another man 
ad surrend himeelf as guilty of that 


act, and, proof having been given in the 
trial of his statement, he had been im- 
prisoned. Why, then, had not Mathe- 
son received a free pardon? Hon. Mem- 
bers of that House were placed at a con- 
siderable disadvantage in discussing the 
subject. They were notin possession of 
the full correspondence which had taken 
place between the Scotch Office and those 
who had interested themselves on behalf 
of Matheson, but it certainly did appear 
that the man who had been induced 
to surrender on the word of the Secre- 
tary for Scotland should be treated as in- 
nocent, 

Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON said, that 
he had been willing to rise at once to 
answer the questions which had been 
put to him; but he had desired to hear 
any other observations which hon. Mem- 
bers might have to make. He rose now 
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the more readily, because he thought it 
was evident, from the speeches of both 
hon. Members opposite, that they were 
not in possession of the complete facts 


of the case ing either the trial or 
the corres ence which the hon. and 
learned Member for West Edinburgh 


(Mr. Buchanan) had referred to. It was 
ag an error to suppose that the offence 
or which Matheson was sent to gaol 
was one which was committed by one 
apa only. On the contrary, the offence 
or which the conviction was given was 
the offence of rioting, and a plurality of 
persons was necessarily involved. Asa 
matter of fact, it was proved that there 
were three men involved in the affray 
in question. Matheson and another 
man had been tried. Matheson was 
convicted, and the other man acquitted. 
After the conviction of Matheson it 
was said, with more or less confidence, 
that Matheson was not guilty, and that 
he had been mistaken in the affra 
for a person of the name of M‘Leod. 
That, as he (Mr. Buchanan) said, was 
stated with confidence to the Secretary 
for Seotland. And his noble Friend had 
taken this course. He had been sup- 
plied with a certain number of docu- 
ments referred to by the hon. Member 
for Caithness (Dr. Clark). At a certain 
stage of the consideration of the case the 
noble Lord was informed that M‘Leod 
was willing to give himself up, and it 
would appear on investigation that 
Matheson had been mistaken for M‘Leod. 
But the Committee would observe 
this—that the guilt of M‘Leod by no 
means involved the innocence of Mathe- 
son ; and the Secretary for Scotland was 
satisfied that no mistake had taken 
lace. The hon. and learned Member 
or West Edinburgh had referred to 
a letter from the Secretary for Scot- 
land relating to this affair, and he 
would bear him (the Lord Advocate) 
out when he said that the noble Lord 
had stated that if M‘Leod would give 
himself up, and if it was proved that he 
commi the act for which Matheson 
was convicted, Matheson would be libe- 
rated. That was quite right, but what 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman had 


overlooked was that it was not only ne- 
cessary to make out a case of mistaken 
identity, but to prove that only one of 
the men was involved in the affray. It 
did not appear, however, that both men 
were not involved in the assault, which 
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was committed by three men, and not by 
one. The question had been raised by 
the hon. Member for Caithness; and he 
(the Lord Advocate) was bound to say 
that that hon. Gentleman had allowed 
himself a breadth of colour in stating 
the facts which did not contribute to 
a judicial consideration of the merits 
of the case, The hon. Member said that 
it was sworn on behalf of Matheson 
that he was nine miles away from the 
scene of the riot when the riot 
occurred. So far from that being the 
case, the place where he was stated to 
have been at the time of the riot was 
only half-a-mile away. Then, again, 
the hon. Member declared that. on be- 
half of Matheson, 16 affidavits were ten- 
dered to the Secretary for Scotland. As 
a matter of fact, the affidavits which 
were sent up to the Secretary for Scot- 
land were 11 in the first place, and five 
in the second place. The plea of alibi 
had been set up at the trial, the jury 
having disbelieved the witnesses called 
to prove it. Under the circumstances 
the Committee would see that there was 
a strong position for the conviction, and 
that strong evidence of the innocence of 
Matheson was necessary before the Se- 
cretary for Scotland could take the step 
of altogether upsetting the verdict on 
the ground which had been submitted to 
and negotiated bya jury. The state- 
ment that. 16 people gave evidence 
of Matheson’s innocence was an exag- 
geration and a quite unintentional mis- 
representation regarding this case. 
This was how the matter stood. Three 
of the persons who had made affidavits 
were persons who had been sent to 
prison, another was the sister of the 
accused, another one was a person ad- 
verse to the theory of aiid, and the 
evidence of two others related to a 
comparatively collateral part of the 


case. 

Dr. CLARK: Do you take in the 
two women who made a declaration in 
prison ? 

Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON said, he 
took in those in the four who had been 
tried, three of whom were convicted. 
Therefore, when the Committee was 
asked to accept a statement of this 
kind—namely, that the man was nine 
miles away when an occurrence in which 
he was said to have taken part took 
place, and that 16 people had made 
affidavits in his favour, he really thought 
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that the hon. Member scarcely exhi- 
bited the caution which the Committee 
should require before consenting to pass 
a Vote of Censure on the Government 
for their exercise of the Prerogative of 
Mercy of the Crown. He would go 
a little further. The tradition as to the 
exercise of the Prerogative of Mercy 
was—and he should no doubt be borne 
out in saying this by the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite—that the minister 
who exercised it did not profess to dis- 
cuss the whole grounds and materials 
upon which he offered advice to the 
Crown. That, he believed, was the 
well-established precedent of the Minis- 
try who were responsible for the exer- 
cise of the Prerogative of the Crown. 
He was within his right in pointing 
out the facts proved at the trial, and 
beyond and behind that he would state on 
his responsibility that the Secretary for 
Scotland satisfied himself that this was 
not a case in which there had been a 
miscarriage of justice. The evidence 
at the trial showed that the man Mathe- 
son had appeared on the scene at about 
3 o’clock, but the evidence served up 
again for the consideration of the Se- 
cretary for Scotland went to show that 
from 12 0’clock until 3 Matheson was 
in the house of a certain Hector Mac- 
kenzie. Seeing that the house was only 
half-a-mile from the scene of the rioting, 
it was very possible that a slight dis- 
crepancy in the matter might have crept 
in, and that Matheson might easily have 
been present at the riot. An attempt 
to sustain the ald: had been made, by 
showing that Matheson had gone to 
another house, and had remained there 
from 3 to 4 o’clock, but that attempt 
had failed. There was no reason what- 
ever to suppose there had been an error 
of identity; and he said this for this 
reason—that, according to the statement 
of his friends, Matheson was five inches 
taller than the man for whom he was 
mistaken. He assured the Committee 
that his noble Friend the Secretary for 
Scotland gave this case most anxious 
consideration, and that at the request 
of the friends of Matheson he delayed 
his decision upon it. He had fully 
considered the representations made on 
behalf of Matheson, but, acting on his 
responsibility, he had refused Her Ma- 
jesty’s pardon. 

Mr. ASHER (Elgin, &c.) said, he 
rose with some regret to take part in 
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the discussion, because he knew that the 
administration of the Oriminal Law in 
Scotland was always conducted in a 
manner so fair to accused ns 
and to prisoners that it was with great 
hesitation that one could arrive at 
the conclusion that, even on one occa- 
sion, there had been a deviation from 
that uniform system. But, on the other 
hand, he was bound to say that the 
circumstances of the present casé 
appeared to him to call for hostile 
criticism with regard to the course 
which had been pursued. He agreed 
with his right hon. and learned Friend 
the Lord Advocate that the exercise of 
the Royal Prerogative of Mercy was a 
duty of an extremely delicate character, 
and it was one the discharge of which 
must very largely rest upon the respon- 
sibility of the Minister to whom that 
duty for the time was attached. But 
this case appeared to him to stand dis- 
tinct from most cases in which the 
Prerogative was either exercised, or in 
which the exercise of the Prerogative 
was demanded, beause to a very large 
extent the public knew the circum- 
stances calling for the exercise of the 
Prerogative. In this case a man named 
Matheson was convicted of having taken 

art in a riot on a certain occasion at 

lashmore, and he was sentenced to 
12 months’ imprisonment. Since the 
sentence was passed a person of the 
name of M‘Leod had come forward, and 
volunteered the confession that he wasthe 
person who took part in the riot, and 
that Matheson was not there at all, and 
upon that confession the Crown put him 
on his trial for taking part in the riot. 
He admitted his guilt, and received a 
sentence of six months’ imprisonment, 
which he was now undergoing—[{An 
hon. Memser: Three months. |—three 
months’ imprisonment, which he was 
now undergoing. Following upon the 
confession, trial, and sentence of M‘Leod, 
the Secretary for Scotland released 
Matheson. 

Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON said, that 
that was quite an inaccurate statement. 
It was not upon the confession that his 
noble Friend the Secretary for Scotland 
remitted the remaining part of Mathe- 
son’s sentence, but because he thought, 
considering the excellent effect the con- 
fession had had upon the state of the 
Highlands, the period of imprisonment 
already undergone might suffice. 
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Mr. ASHER said, if that was so, 
it was unfortunate that undoubtedly 
correspondence took place between the 
Secretary for Scotland and certain oe 
sons representing Matheson, which 
related to the question of M‘Leod’s 
confession, and the effect of the confes- 
sion upon the detention of Matheson. 
The facts were beyond all question ; that 
Matheson was convicted; that M‘Leod 
afterwards came forward and said that 
he was the guilty man, and that Mathe- 
son was not at the riot; that M‘Leod 
was tried upon his confession, convicted 
and sentenced, and that Matheson was 
then released. 

Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON said, he 
begged to inform his hon. and learned 
Friend that the release of Matheson 
took place before the trial of M‘Leod. 

Mr. ASHER said, that, at any 
rate, Matheson was released after the 
confession of M‘Leod. Would his right 
hon. and learned Friend say that Mathe- 
son was released before M‘Leod came 
forward; would he say that the confes- 
sion of M‘Leod had nothing to do with 
the release of Matheson ? 

Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: Cer- 
tainly; his noble Friend released 
Matheson on the ground that the period 
of punishment already undergone would 
suffice, looking to the circumstances, and 
the state of the country. 

Mr. ASHER said, it was extremely 
unfortunate that the confession of 
M‘Leod should have been followed by 
the release of Matheson in such a way 
as to produce an impression in the pub- 
lic mind, shared by those who were ac- 
customed to consider these matters, that 
there was an undoubted connection be- 
tween the two, if that was not the 
case. But the matter went a little 
deeper than that. It was quite true 
that Matheson was tried for taking part 
in a crime which was usually partici- 
pated in by a great number of people; 
but was there any doubt at all that 
M‘Leod was convicted of having been 
in the place where it was believed 
Matheson was, and that there was a 
case of mistaken identity as between 
Matheson and M‘Leod? His right hon. 
and learned Friend had said that the 
jury had fully weighed the evidence 
of the person who swore that the man 
he saw in the field, disguised as a 
woman, was Matheson. But a per- 
son now came forward and said he 
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was the man, and that Matheson was 
not there at all. Under the cir- 
cumstances, it appeared to him (Mr. 
Asher) that the Bearnery for Scotland 
would have been acting more in the 
interests of the administration of justice 
in Scotland if he had accompanied the 
release of Matheson with a pardon. 
There could be no doubt that the im- 
pression prevailed in the public mind 
that M‘Leod was now undergoing punish- 
ment for the offence of which Matheson 
was convicted, and he could not imagine 
anything more detrimental to the in- 
terests of justice than that it should be 
supposed that, under these circumstauces, 
a pardon was withheld from the person 
who was believed to have been im- 
properly convicted. Matheson’s release 
immediately after M‘Leod’s confession 
justitied the public in taking that view. 
Passing away from the question of the 
desirability of granting a free pardon to 
Matheson, he could not agree with what 
had been said by the hon. Member 
for Caithness (Dr. Clark), by way of 
justification for the riot in which Mathe- 
son was convicted of taking a part. He 
certainly did not approve of any such 
method of vindicating their rights on 
the part of the Highland people of Scot- 
land. But, on the other hand, he 
thought it was most important, with 
regard to the administration of the 
law, which ought to be both temperate 
and firm, that there should not be a 
shadow of ground given to the people 
for supposing that a free pardon would 
be withheld from a person who had been 
improperly convicted. In short, the 
people ought to be thoroughly satisfied 
that those who had charge of the ad- 
ministration of the law in Scotland were 
anxious to put any person improperly 
convicted precisely in the same position 
as if he had never been convicted at all. 

Mr. FRASER-MACKINTOSH (In- 
verness-shire) said, he listened very 
carefully to the speech of the Lord 
Advocate, and he was sorry that the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman had 
left the impression upon his mind 
that he had entirely failed to answer 
the points raised by his hon. Friend 
Dr. Clark). The hon. and learned 


ember for West Edinburgh (Mr. 
Buchanan) had referred to certain 
correspondence which had taken place 
between the Secretary for Scotland and 





[certain persons interested in the case of 
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Matheson. In that correspondence it 
was distinctly laid down by the autho- 
rities that if the real criminal came for- 
ward Matheson would be released. It 
was perfectly clear, therefore, that there 
was a bargain between the Secretary 
for Scotland and the friends of Hugh 
Matheson. M‘Leod said that he was 
the wrong-doer, and surrendered him- 
self to justice. How had he surrendered 
himself? The Lord Advocate had chosen 
to deal with this matter as if there were 
several persons guilty of rioting, and 
that several persons might be convicted 
of rioting. Quite true; but that was 
altogether opposed to the point at 
issue. M‘Leod surrendered himself, not 
as one of those engaged in the riot, but 
as a person in lieu of the person who 
had been erroneously convicted. That 
seemed, therefore, to make it perfectly 
clear that the moment M‘Leod surren- 
dered himself, or the moment he was 
convicted for the offence, Matheson 
should have received a free pardon. 
There was another important feature 
about the case, and it was that no evi- 
dence had been brought forward against 
M‘Leod, who had simply been convicted 
on his own confession. Would the 
Lord Advocate say what was the de- 
claration of the man M‘Leod when he 
was first brought up? Was there or 
was there not in that declaration a 
statement that he, M‘Leod, was the 
person who committed the assault on 
the man Gordon, and that Matheson 
was not there at all? These were cir- 
cumstances which made him hope that 
his hon. Friend the Member for Caith- 
ness would go to a Division. 

Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College) 
said, that the Lord Advocate had very 
truly and very properly said that a jury 
was the best judge of facts. The right 
hon. and learned Gentleman added that 
a jury, with the facts before them, had 
found Hugh Matheson guilty. The 
Lord Advocate, however, had alto- 
gether suppressed the fact that 13 
of the same jury, having learned of 
M‘Leod’s surrender, had altogether 
changed their opinion, and, in conse- 
quence of the new piece of evidence, 
signed a Memorial to the Secretary for 
Scotland that a pardon be granted to 
Hugh Matheson, and declaring that 
had they had M‘Leod’s confession be- 
fore them at the trial they never would 
have convicted Matheson. What was 
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the evidence upon which Matheson was 
convicted? There were three Orown 
witnesses examined; one was a sub- 
factor, Mr. Gordon, who swore to Hugh 
Matheson’s identity ; the second was a 
Mr. Kerr, who said he had never seen 
Matheson before, but that he saw the 
fave of the man whose head was wrapped 
up in shawls; and the third said he did 
not see Matheson. The evidence of the 
second witness, who certainly saw the 
man, was very weak indeed. Last 
February, in the course of some re- 
marks he (Dr. Cameron) addressed to 
the House, he read a letter from two 
clergymen saying that it was the opinion 
of the people of the district that Hugh 
Matheson had been wrongfully convicted. 
The Lord Advocate would not admit 
that there was anything in the statement 
made by the inhabitants of the district. 
He (Dr. Cameron) wrote to the clergy- 
mon, asking them to get sworn deposi- 
tions, and they did get a number of 
such depositions, which were handed to 
the Secretary for Scotland. He (Dr. 
Cameron) complained, in the first place, 
of the delay that occurred in the investi- 
gation of these declarations. The re- 
ceipt of the declarations was acknow- 
ledged on the 15th of March, and two or 
three weeks afterwards he got a letter 
from a clergyman of the district, stating 
that a Government official had visited 
Clashmore on the 27th, and had interro- 
gated five men who were said to have 
been blackened and to have taken part 
in the row. He said he believed that all 
these men told the official that, to the 
best of their belief and knowledge, 
Matheson was innocent. He (Dr. Came- 
ron) strongly denounced the course pur- 
sued by the criminal authorities in this 
matter. It was their business to do 
justice to Matheson—if he were guilty 
to punish him, if he were innocent to 
pardon him. Their duty was to ad- 
minister justice, and not to wreak ven- 
geance upon the wrong man. Through- 
out the whole proceedings, however, 
they appear to have made the libera- 
tion of Matheson dependent upon some 
other man giving himself up. From 
the very beginning M‘Leod was willing 
to give himself up, and he (Dr. Cameron) 
understood that some proposition was 
made to the Lord Advocate on the sub- 
ject. On the 17th of March, however, 
the Crown Agent wrote, stating that 
the Lord Advocate could not agree to 
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take M‘Leod in place of Matheson ; but, 
doubtless, if the real person admitted 
his guilt and was convicted, he would 
not receive a more severe sentence than 
he would have if he had been the man 
originally convicted. It was also added 
in the letter that if the Scottish Secretary 
was convinced of the mistaken identity 
of Matheson, he would be willing to 
advise the exercise of the Royal Preroga- 
tive. M‘Leod gave himself up, and 
his statement was that he had com- 
mitted the crime for which Matheson 
had been imprisoned, and that Matheson 
was not there. The Lord Advocate had 
spoken of the declarations which had 
been made. There were, as the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman had said, 
11 statutory declarations sent in in 
all. Among them were two from Mathe- 
son’s fellow-prisoners, women who had 
been convicted for the same offence. 
They declared that they knew the men 
who had been engaged in the riot, and 
that Matheson was not one of them. 
That, now, was supported by the de- 
claration of M‘Leod ; then, again, Angus 
M‘Leod, a fisherman, declared that on 
the afternoon of the day of the riot he 
was thatching a house, and that he saw 
the rioting party return, and that he saw 
Hugh Matheson come from William 
Matheson’s in another direction about 
3 o’clock in the afternoon. Assuming the 
evidence of Augus M‘Leod to be correct, 
the time between 3 and 4 o’clock was 
not entirely accounted for; but the ex- 
Lord Advocate (Mr. J. H. A. Macdonald) 
said at the trial that Matheson’s en- 
trance on the road was fixed at about 
half-past 3 o’clock; Matheson, there- 
fore, had only half-an-hour in which to 
disguise himself in women’s clothes, 
blacken his face, and go round by a 
circuitous route. He asked hon. Members 
torememberthis —and it was a fact which 
had not been mentioned in the House 
before—that Hugh was anything but a 
favourite in the district. He had had 
shown to him again and again letters 
from leading members of the local 
Land League, declaring that Matheson 
never took any part with them; 
that they did not care about his im- 
prisonment, and that his being in prison 
was a much better service to their cause 
than his liberation could possibly be. 
But now the Lord Advocate said that 
Matheson’s liberation had nothing to do 


with M‘Leod’s confession; and that 
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Lord Lothian liberated Matheson simply 
becase he thought, owing to the effect 
his imprisonment had had in the High- 
lands, his liberation might safely be 
permitted. In May last he (Dr.Cameron) 
and half-a-dozen other Scotch Members 
went on a deputation to Lord Lothian 
on the subject, and the noble Lord then 
told them that he could not see his way 
to act on the declarations then laid before 
him. He said he had submitted them to 
the Judge, but, of course, could not say 
what had transpired. He added, how- 
ever, that he intended to treat the case of 
the women entirely different from that 
of the men, and that that was why he 
had written his letter. The right hon. 
Gentleman treated the statement of the 
a asof no account; but what could 

emore explicit and deserving of credit 
than the declarations of the two females 
who were undergoing punishment? 
They had, at any rate, no interest in the 
matter, and yet from first to last, as he 
was told, they declared that they knew 
the men who had taken part in the riot, 
and that Matheson was not amongst 
them. Now, M‘Leod made the same 
declaration, and in the face of that fact 
there was Lord Lothian’s own letter, and 
it appeared to him (Dr. Cameron), from 
these circumstances, that it was a 
breach of faith to withhold the pardon 
from Matheson. The fact appeared to 
be overlooked that Matheson at present 
was stigmatized as acriminal. Probably 
that would not affect the man’s social 
status at Clashmore, but the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Lord Advo- 
cate would hardly say that it made no 
difference whether a man was regarded 
as a criminal or not. What he (Dr. 
Cameron) and his Friends desired was 
that if the man was innocent, as he be- 
lieved him to be, and as the evidence 
overwhelmingly showed him to be, and 
had convinced even the jury who tried 
him, he should be freed from the stigma 
of criminality. Acase had occurred in 
England only the other day oa all-fours 
with the case of Matheson. Two men 
had been convicted of burglary, and 
imprisoned, but 10 years afterwards a 
man came forward and swore that he 
and another were the guilty parties, and, 

roof of the allegation having been ten- 
ee the men who were in gaol were 
liberated, a frae pardon was given to 
them, and they were handsomely com- 
pensated for their sufferings. In the 
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case of Matheson 13 of the jury who 
tried him declared, when the new evi- 
dence was brought before them, that if 
they had heard that evidence at the 
time of the trial they would have found 
Matheson not guilty, and that, in his 
(Dr. Cameron’s) opinion, constituted 
one of the best arguments in favour of 
conferring a free pardon upon the man. 
It was impossible to appeal to the Judge 
who tried the case, as he was now dead. 
If, however, he had been alive, and on 
hearing the new evidence had declared 
that if those statements had been forth- 
coming at the trial Matheson would not 
have been convicted, the Secretary for 
Scotland would, no doubt, immediately 
grant a free pardon. The Judge, how- 
ever, being dead, the next highest 
authority connected with the trial— 
namely, the jury—had expressed them- 
selves to that effect, and surely his 
Lordship should in like manner carry 
out their views. The decision the Go- 
vernment had arrived at in the matter 
seemed a very unsatisfactory one, and 
not at all in accordance with the promise 
made by Lord Lothian in his letter. 
There had been only one amongst 11 
witnesses whose statement did not accord 
with those of the rest. The evidence of 
the other 10 tallied perfectly, and that, 
taken with the evidence of Matheson’s 
fellow-prisoners, would seem perfectly 
conclusive. M‘Leod had, no doubt, come 
forward under the influence of the minis- 
ters of the district and through the ex- 
traordinary conscientiousness and God- 
fearing disposition of the people of the 
district. He had come forward to make 
this act of reparation for the sake of a 
man whom he in all probability regarded 
as a sneak and a coward, and who was 
so regarded by the majority of the people 
of Clashmore. When he (Dr. Cameron) 
spoke about the influence of the minis- 
ters and the conscientious and God- 
fearing disposition of the people of the 
district he spoke of a fact which was 
known to nearly all the Scotch Members 
in the House. These men had extra- 
ordinarily bigoted ideas on many points 
of religion. They were extraordinarily 
attached to what they considered to be 
the true tenets of religion, and their 
ideas on the Land Question, and any 
action that those ideas might prompt, 
were altogether removed from the ordi- 
nary motives that guided criminals. No 
one would ever dream of treating these 
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le as ordinary criminals, or treatin 
Them word as they would treat the w 
of a burglar or pickpocket. Now, a 
auiteeale long delay had taken 
lace in investigating this matter. The 
retary for Scotland had failed in 
doing his duty when he neglected to 
have the evidence, which was placed 
before him on the 15th of March, ex- 
amined into immediately. So long as 
he could shield himself behind the opi- 
nion of the Judge he was unassailable, 
but now that the Judge was dead he 
would have oceupied a much stronger 
position if he had allowed himself to be 
guided by the opinion of the jury who 
originally tried Matheson. 

Mr. CALDWELL (Glasgow, St. Rol- 
lox) said, it seemed to him that the facts 
of this case were very simple. A bar- 
gain seemed to have been entered into 
between the Secretary for Scotland and 
Hugh Matheson’s relations, to the effect 
that if the man M‘Leod, for whom 
Matheson appeared to have been mis- 
taken, surrendered himself, and proved 
that a mistake had taken place, Mathe- 
son would be immediately liberated. 
The result of that bargain was that 
M‘Leod was induced to come forward. 
There could be no question about that. 
But for the circumstances of that bargain 
M‘Leod never would have come forward, 
and would not have been tried and put 
in prison. According to Scotch law a 
man could be proved guilty on his own 
confession, or the Crown could itself 
prove a case against such a man in the 
usual way. If the Crown had any doubt 
as to there being collusion between 
M‘Leod and the relatives of Matheson, 
they would have been quite within their 
right in refusing to accept the plea and 
in sending the man for trial in the usual 
way. But what did the Orown do? The 
Crown accepted the plea that M‘Leod 
was guilty of the offence for which 
Matheson was imprisoned, and in ac- 
cepting that confession he (Mr. Cald- 
well) maintained that the Government 
were bound to accept it with all its 
surrounding circumstances. They could 
not accept one part of the condi- 
tions and reject another part. He 
submitted that Matheson, aie in 
effect been proved innocent, was 
entitled to a free pardon, and to com- 
pensation for his imprisonment. The 
matter seemed to him tolie in a nut- 
shell. If the Crown could prove that 
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M‘Leod took part in the riot, but that 
Matheson was thers as well, they would 
have good ground for their attitude, but 
they could prove no such thing, the 
confession of M‘Leod being that he had 
committed the offence, and that Mathe- 
son was not present on the occasion. 
No doubt the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Lord Advocate, with his 
wonderful command of legal phraseo- 
logy, could back out of anything, evena 
prisoner’s confession ; but, at any rate, 
the Committee, in view of the fact that 
M‘Leod had confessed himself guilty, 
would hardly believe that he had done 
so to clear a man as guilty as himself. 
Regard must be had to the object of 
M‘ in coming forward. He cer- 
tainly thought that the clemency of the 
Crown in this case ought to be extended 
to Matheson. 

Me. ANGUS SUTHERLAND 
(Sutherland) said, he took as much in- 
terest in this subject as any other Mem- 
ber in the House, as the man Matheson 
happened to be a constituent of his. He 
knew the man intimately, and made 
bold to say that he no more belonged to 
the criminal class than he (Mr. Angus 
Sutherland) himself, or than the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Lord 
Advocate did. That this was no ordi- 
nary case was sufficiently proved by the 
fact that it had been brought before the 
House, and that so many Scotch Mem- 
bers had taken an interest in it, and he 
maintained that, primd facie, there was 
ample evidence that the man Matheson 
was a subject peculiarly fitted for the 
exercise of the Royal clemency. At any 
rate, he trusted that the Lord Advocate 
would give him (Mr. Angus Sutherland) 
credit for being more anxious to main- 
tain that respect which was due to the 
law than to further the case of Mathe- 
son. Indeed, he himself had much 
greater interest in the maintenance of 
law and order in the Highlands than the 
Government could have. Under these 
circumstances, and with the intimate 
knowledge he had of the people of 
Clashmore and the facts connected with 
Matheson’s imprisonment, he declared 
that the interests of law and order 
would be much better served by the ex- 
tension of the Prerogative of Mercy to 
Matheson and the grant of a free par- 
don than by the refusal of the Govern- 
ment to take that course. If Matheson 
was guilty of the crime of which he was 
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convicted, he ought to have been re- 
quired to serve the full term of his 
sentence ; if innocent, he ought to re- 
ceive a free pardon. Now, he desired 
to refer to some statements made by the 
Lord Advocate himself. To some it 
would appear, from the declarations 
they had heard, that a very serious riot 
had taken place at Olashmore, from the 
frequency with which the word riot had 
been used. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, as counsel in the case had stated, 
the rioters consisted of nine, three 
stirks, and three of Her Majesty’s 
lieges, and the disorder consisted mainly 
in the throwing of a few handfuls of 
mud. The circumstances which led to 
the disorder were of such a nature that, 
if anything could justify any interfer- 
ence on the part of the people, they did. 
As the hon. Member for Caithness (Dr. 
Clark) had pointed out, the point in 
dispute had been conceded by a tribunal 
appointed by the House—namely, the 
Crofters’ Commission. The right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Lord Advo- 
cate had made some remarks as to the 
means of identification of the rioters ; 
but who were the parties who identified 
them? Why, the three persons who 
had made the complaint—or rather two 
of these persons—and the prisoners 
were brought into Dingwall and shown 
to these persons in order that they might 
be identified. He did not know whether 
that was in accordance with law, but, at 
any rate, it did not appear to be in 
accordance with common sense and jus- 
tice. Of these witnesses, one said that 
he had never seen Matheson before, and 
the other declared that Matheson was so 
disguised that he did not know him. 
Then the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man said that there had not been 16 
depositions, but only 11 and 5—they 
did not wish to make much of that. 
The right hon. and learned Gentleman 
had made a great deal of the statement 
of the hon. Member for Caithness that 
Matheson was nine miles away from the 
scene of the riot when it occurred, when, 
according to the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman, it was, asa matter of fact, 
only claimed for Matheson that he was 
half-a-mile away. No doubt the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman 

uoted accurately what was said in the 
Gourt, but he (Mr. Angus Sutherland) 
knew the district, and could assure the 
Committee that the house Matheson was 
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said to have been in at the time of the 
riot was a mile away from the scene of 
disorder. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman, knowing the weakness of his 
own case, and feeling it, had dwelt upon 
these two slips of the hon. Member for 
Caithness at some length. He (Mr. 
Angus Sutherland) did not blame the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman, but, 
at the same time, he thought it would 
have been better for the right hon. 
Gentleman to have confined himself to 
stating the grounds upon which the Se- 
eretary for Scotland had failed to see 
that there was a case for the exervise of 
the Royal clemency. If the Secretary 
for Scotland was a Court of Appeal, 
they ought to know on what grounds it 
was stated that there was no reason to 
suppose that there had been a misoar- 
riage of justice in this case. The Lord 
Advocate had commented upon the fact 
that the materials presented to the Se- 
cretary for Scotland on the case were 
faulty ; but he (Mr. Angus Sutherland) 
did not know on what ground it was 
alleged that these materials were faulty. 
They might have not been in proper 
form, but if the facts narrated in them 
were such as had really transpired, he 
did not think much formality should be 
regarded in the matter. It must be re- 
membered that the Secretary for Scot- 
land had vested in him all the powers 
which hitherto were vested in the Home 
Secretary, and the refusal to grant the 
Royal clemency to Matheson seemed to 
be the first fruitsof the change. These 
could hardly be regarded as very satis- 
factory fruits. Everyone concerned knew 
that Matheson was innocent, and the 
action of the Government in allowing 
him to leave gaol after serving half the 
term for which he was sentenced 
showed that they also believed him to 
be unjustly convicted. It was no light 
thing for an innocent man to be sen- 
tenced to 12 months’ imprisonment, and 
to serve six months of the term, nor was 
it a light thing for him to leave gaol 
with the stigma of imprisonment upon 
him. This man’s health had been ruined; 
he had been dismissed from Her 
Majesty’s Service, and whatever might 
have been the man’s character in the 
district to which he belonged, it was de- 
sirable that his character should be, as 
far as possible, vindicated ; and it was 
still more desirable that the character of 
the law should be vindicated. This care 
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was an ample illustration of the way in 
which the forms of the law had been 
strained in order to convictions. 
Counsel at the trial had declared their 
opinion of what was taking place in 
emphatic terms. One learned gentleman 
said he had never heard witnesses so 
abused and bullied before. One of the 
witnesses had been reluctant to give 
hearsay evidence, though the Judge 
said he was bound to do it, and it said a 
great deal for the man that rather than 
give such evidence by force he was pre- 

red to submit to an mer that the 
aw mightimpose. A deliberate attempt 
was made over and over in to use 
the Court for the purposes of intimida- 
tion. Such was the feeling entertained 
by the people who were present at the 
trial at the way in which the case was 
conducted, that the Judge had ulti- 
mately to order the Court to be cleared 
—a thing unexampled in the whole of 
his experience in regard to trials in 
Scotland. It could not be urged on the 
one of the Secretary for Scotland that 

e had not time to inquire into these 
facts. The noble Lord had had ample 
time, as the subject was one which had 
occupied the minds of the people of 
Scotland for a long period, and if it 
could exercise any influence on the mind 
of the Lord Advocate, he (Mr. Angus 
Sutherland) would point out that this 
affair had not been without direct effect 
upon Scotch elections. It had had a 

t effect upon the last election in 
Edinburgh, and a very material effect 
upon the election for the Ayr Burghs. 
It was a great misfortune, so far as law 
and order in the Highlands of Scotland 
was concerned, that the Secretary for 
Scotland had refused to do justice to 
this man Matheson, from his desire to 
screen certain officials, whose zeal had 
outrun their discretion, and who had 
been anxious to obtain convictions 
against the Clashmore rioters at any 
cost. He thought the Secretary for 
Scotland would be best consulting the 
dignity of the law, even at that late 
hour, by reconsidering his decision, and 
granting a free pardon and compensa- 
tion to Hugh Matheson for all he had 
suffered. 

Dr. CLARK said, he admitted that 
the Lord Advocate had found two in- 
accuracies in his statement. He had 
made a mistake by reading the number 
9 for 1, and apparently he had made 
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some mistake in implying that there 
had been depositions from 16 different 
people. The fact was that there were 
11 depositions, and then five more, but 
how many of the five came from the 

ple who had signed depositions be- 
the right hon, and learned Gentle- 
man liad not stated. 

Mrz. J. P. B. ROBERTSON said, a 
batch of five declarations were first re- 
ceived, and then a batch of 11, three of 
the latter coming from persons who had 
sent in the five. Four declarations were 
from persons themselves incriminated, 
and one was from Matheson’s sister. 

Dr. CLARK said, that in order to 
verify thestatement of the Lord Advocate 
the correspondence between the Marquess 
of Lothian and the friends of Matheson 
should be laid upon the Table. It was 
necessary that they should know whether 
or not the Lord Advocate had made 
statements utterly the reverse of the 
truth. [Cries of ‘‘Order!”] He 
did not insinuate, of course, that 
the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man knew that the statements he 
made were untrue. He would remind 
the Committee that if Matheson was not 
innocent of the assault upon the sub- 
factor Gordon three individuals had 
committed perjury, the only evidence 
against him being that of a man who 
said he did not know him, and another 
man who knew him, but said his face 
was blacked, that he had one shawl 
round his head and another muffled 
round his face. In all 13 persons must 
have lied to the Secretary for Scotland 
if Matheson was guilty of the assault 
upon Gordon. Gordon himself could 
not swear that his assailant was Mathe- 
son, but only said he thought it was. 
On these facts the Government refused 
to do justice to Matheson. He knew 
what they wanted. They wanted to get 
another man into gaol, but they would 
not get that, because the people knew 
now what the intention of the Govern- 
ment was. He warned the Government 
that they were teaching the Scottish 
crofters a bad lesson. They were show- 
ing them that in order to obtain their 
rights they must launch into rioting. If 
that was the kind of education the 
Government wished to give the High- 
land people they wher’ get plenty of 


riots. He trusted, however, that the 
Scotch Office would be wiser in future 
than they had been in the past, and 
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would try to remedy the grievances of 
these people instead of compelling them 
to break the law in order to get redress. 
Under the circumstances, as he could 
not get a satisfactory answer from the 
Lord Advocate, he would move to re- 
duce the Vote by the sum of £10. 


Motion made, and, Question proposed, 
“That Ttom A, Salaries, be reduced by 
£10, part of the salary of the Secretary 
for Seotland .”—(Dr. Clark.) 


Mr. CHILDERS (Edinburgh, 8.) 
said, that the Lord Advocate in the 
earlier part of his speech had especially 
appealed to him with reference to the 
practice in England with regard to the 
exercise of the Royal Prerogative of 
Mercy, and the point the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman had raised had been 
> right. The right hon. and 
earned Gentleman was perfectly justi- 
fied in laying down the proposition 
that the exercise of the Queen’s Pre- 
rogative should always and only take 
place on a clear case—in a case where 
either the Home Secretary in England, 
or the Secretary for Scotland, or the 
Viceroy of Ireland were entirely satisfied 
that it was a proper one for the exercise 
of the greatest power which anyone of 
these individuals possessed under the 
present law. After the appeal the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman had 
made to him, he (Mr. Childers) be- 
lieved it to be his duty to listen to 
what was said in the course of the 
debate, and to obtain, so far as he was 
able to do so, the Papers bearing upon 
the subject—not Papers laid upon the 
Table of the House, but such Papers 
as were procurable by private Members. 
He had perused these Pusan and given 
the best attention he could to remarks 
on the subject of the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman and all the hon. 
Members on either side of the House. 
He was bound to confess that he was 
very much struck with the statement of 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
with regard to dates in this case, and 
especially as to their non-conuection in 
Lord Lothian’s mind between the repre- 
sentations made to him and M‘Leod’s 
confession, and, on the other hand, 
Matheson’s release. But it was clear 
that on the 9th July Lord Lothian 
said that the Government would make 
every possible effort to induce the real 
offender to surrender himself, and that 
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should his statement prove ‘to be true 
Matheson’s case would be reconsidered. 
It was to be presumed, therefore, that 
there must have been a connection be- 
tween the possible liberation of Mathe- 
son and the surrender of a person 
admitting himself to be guilty. On 
the 26th July a further communication 
Was made by Lord Lothian, to the 
effect that a large proportion of the 
jury strongly thought Matheson should 

e released. The date of Matheson’s 
release was the 7th of August. Now, 
considering these dates, to all appear- 
ance there was a clear connection in Lord 
Lothian’s mind between M‘Leod’s confes- 
sion and Matheson’srelease. Under these 
circumstances it sesmed to him (Mr. 
Childers) that the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman had not been properly in- 
formed, and that the deliberate inten- 
tion of Lord Lothian, having received 
the confession of M‘Leod and the 
strong appeal of the jury and of other 
persons who had taken part in the case, 
was to do what he had said two or three 
weeks before he should be prepared to 
do. On that ground, and not doubting 
that the Lord Advocate had stated what 
he believed to be the case, he (Mr. 
Childers) could not think that the public 
would be satisfied with matters as they 
now stood, but that there would be a 
strong impression that a failure of 
justice had occurred, and that as it 
was poet admitted that the real 
offender had surrendered, the other 
ought not to remain under a stigma, but 
ought to be granted a free pardon. 

Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON said, 
that the right hon. Gentleman’s state- 
ment certainly deserved the utmost re- 
spect, and for that reason only he (Mr. 
J. P. B. Robertson) rose to say one 
word more. 
accuracy of the statement he had made. 
Lord Lothian had been informed that 
M‘Leod proposed to give himself up, 
and he said that if M‘Leod did so, and 
if it were proved that there had been a 
mistake, Matheson would be liberated. 
When, however, M’Leod gave himself 
up, it turned out, upon investigation, 
that Matheson had not been mistaken 
for him, and although M‘Leod was 
guilty it did not follow that Matheson 
was innocent. The right hon. Gentle- 


man had, in his last sentence, begged the 
uestion at issue, which was—whether 
e guilt of one man implied the in- 
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nocence of the other. He (Mr. J. P. 

B. Robertson) had pointed out over and 
over again, though he was afraid it had 
escaped the attention of the right hon. 
Gentleman that all the facts of the case 
completely admitted of both men bei 

uilty. There was nothing said in Lord 

uothian’s letters which in the least 

degree implied that the mere fact 
of M‘Leod’s surrender would involve 
Matheson’s release. What was stated 
was that if it were shown on M‘Leod’s 
giving himself up that he was the man 
for whom Matheson had been mistaken, 
Matheson would be released. He ob- 
served that the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Childers) had not said a word as to 
the merits of the case. 

Mr. BUCHANAN (Edinburgh, W.) 
asked whether the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Lord Advocate 
would be able to lay upon the Table of 
the House the correspondence which 
had taken place on this subject between 
the Secretary for Scotland and the 
friends of Hugh Matheson ? 

Mz. J. P. B. ROBERTSON said, that 
it would be contrary to all the rules 
regulating these delicate matters of the 
exercise of the Prerogative of the Crowa 
to lay the Correspondence upon the 
Table. 

Mr. HUNTER (Aberdeen, N.): Is it 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman’s 
contention that Matheson was guilty ? 

Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: Yes; 
I have said that over and over again. 

Mr. HUNTER: Then, I want to 
know why Matheson was liberated ? 

Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON said, he 
had stated over and over again that 
Matheson was liberated because it was 
thought that he had been punished suf- 
ficiently by undergoing nine months’ im- 
risonment out of 12? 

Mr. HUNTER said, that the circum- 
stances of this case made him still 
further regret that the Secretary for 
Scotland was not in this House. It 
was very awkward to have this discus- 
sion taking place with the Lord Advo- 
cate acting as the advocate of an autho- 
rity who was in ‘‘ another place.””’ The 
fact of Matheson being released at the 
end of three-fourths of his imprison- 
ment showed that the Government did 
not believe him guilty, and as they did 
not believe him guilty they ought to 
give hima free pardon. It was impos- 
sible to entertain any doubt of the fact 
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that the Government had entered into a 
bargain with M‘Leod to release Mathe- 
son on his (M‘Leod’s) confessing himself 
guilty of the offence. 

« Dr. CLARK said, he understood the 
position of the Crown to be that they 
wanted to punish two more people be- 
sides Matheson, there having been three 
men on the field on the occasion of the 
riot. If Matheson was innocent they 
wanted another guilty one, but he (Dr. 
Clark) could assure the Government 
that there would be no more traffic in 
this direction. M‘Leod had come to 
Edinburgh from Sutherland, about 300 
miles, to give himself up, but the au- 
thorities had refused to take him, eo that 
he had had to go back home again. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY (Forfarshire) 
thought this was a case in which the 
Secretary for Scotland had been misled 
by his advisers. He was not going to 
enter into the merits of the case, but 
from the letters which had been quoted 
to the House it seemed to him that there 
had been a clear and honourable under- 
standing that if M‘Leod came forward 
and confessed himself guilty and was 
convicted, the other man would be liber- 
ated. Possibly, putting Lord Lothian’s 
letters into the hands of a lawyer, it 
might be held that technically his Lord- 
ship was not bound to liberate Matheson 
unless some other condition which did 
not appear on the face of the case were 
fulfilled. It appeared to him (Mr. J. W. 
Barclay), however, that the honourable 
understanding in Lord Lothian’s letter 
was that if M‘Leod came forward and 
was convicted, his statement being found 
to be true, Matheson would be liberated. 
It was also clear that following that 
liberation a free pardon should be given. 
With all desire to do justice to Lord 
Lothian, he thought that his Lordship, 
in this matter, had fallen short of the 
fulfilment of an honourable understand- 
ing and had not been as good as his 
word. 

Taz CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscnzen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): Hon. Gentlemen 
will agree that it is a very difficult thing 
to discuss these cases of the Prerogative 
of Mercy in this House, and that this is 
scarcely the tribunal to which an appeal 
should be made. If onthe Vote forthe 
Secretary for Scotland every case in 
which an application has been made for 
the exercise of the Prerogative of Mercy, 
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and every case where that Prerogative 
Bea eat bens exercised, is discussed, it 
will be impossible to see how we can 
come to a conclusion upon the Vote. 
Looking at the amount of interest at- 
taching to some of the Scotch Votes 
still remaining to be passed, and at the 
length of time which has been devoted to 
the discussion of the present Vote, I feel 
bound to say that the time iscome when 
I think the Committee ought to come to 
a conclusion upon the whole matter. 
Mr. CLANCY (Dublin Co., N.) said, 
he hoped the fact of an Irish Member 
availing himself of one of the privileges 
of the Union by intervening for a short 
time in this debate would not be con- 
sidered an intrusion. He was as much 
a Home Ruler for other parts of the 
United Kingdom as for Ireland, and he 
should not interfere at all in this dis- 
cussion if, in the first place, he had not 
some acquaintance with Scotland, and, 
in the next place, if he had not received 
a letter giving him some particulars with 
regard to this case and asking him to 
say a few words upon it. Even in the 
annals of Ireland he was not acquainted 
with a grosser case of miscarriage of 
justice than that which had occurred in 
this case of Hugh Matheson. It ap- 
peared that at the trial of Matheson 
three witnesses were examined for the 
prosecution. One of the three swore 
that he could not say that Matheson 
was in the riot at all. One of the other 
two witnesses, the sub-factor, swore that 
Matheson had knocked him down, but, 
in cross-examination, he said that al- 
though he believed it was Matheson 
who knocked him down he could not 
swear to it. The third witness positively 
identified Matheson as having been one 
of the rioters, but this witness had never 
seen Matheson before, and never saw 
him again until 10 days after the time 
on which he declared he had seen him 
attacking the man Gordon. Moreover, 
this witness, who was unacquainted with 
Matheson, said that the man he saw was 
dressed in woman’s clothes and was 
otherwise disguised. He (Mr. Clancy) 
contended that upon such testimony as 
this they should not even hang a dog. 
For the Lord Advocate to cast aside, in 
the light way he did, the evidence of 13 
independent witnesses in proof of an 
alibi was to cast an insult upon the 
whole of Scotland which he was sur- 
prised the Scotch Members had not re- 
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eented much more strongly than they 
had done. The Lord Advocate had for- 
gotten to state that two of the persons 
concerned were accepted as witnesses for 
the Crown, and that the Procurator 
Fiscal had endeavoured to get two of 
the women to turn Crown witnesses, and, 
having done this, the Lord Advocate, 
with the audacity of an Irish Attorney 
General, came down to the House and 
threw ridicule upon the case made out 
on behalf of Matheson. Whilst listening 
to the debate, he (Mr. Clancy) was 
bound to say that he almost thought he 
was listening to an Irish discussion. 
There wasstrong evidence on one side and 
special pleading on the other, with the 
Scotch Secretary holding out against the 
majority of the Scotch Members, just as 
an Irish Chief Secretary was in the 
habit of holding out against the majority 
of the Irish Members; and there was 
the circumstance that, finally, the in- 
dividual charged with the conduct cf 
Scotch Business in this House wound up 
with a deliberate insult to the whole 
people of Scotland. He gathered that 
the real objection to doing justice in this 
matter was to avoid throwing a slur 
upon the packed jury which convicted 

atheson. [‘‘Oh, oh!”] A Unionist 
below him said there was no packed 
jury in Scotland, but he was afraid that 
this hon. Member was not an impartial 
witness. From what he had read, the 
fact was that Judge Craighill, who tried 
Matheson, bullied the jury into their 
verdict. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 
As I have already pointed out, such lan- 
guage cannot be applied in this House 
to one of Her Majesty’s Judges. 

Mr. CLANCY said, he had not the 
slightest hesitation in withdrawing the 
words if they were out of Order, but he 
thought that he would be at liberty to 
repeat what he had read in a Scotch 
newspaper. He thought that in this 
case right was on the side of the accused, 
and that it was, whether it was in Scot- 
land or Ireland or England, that 20 
guilty men should escape rather than 
that one innocent man should be 
punished. It would be inflicting a last- 
ing injury upon the administration of 
—s and weakening respect for the 
aw if an innocent man were punished 
and the impression were conveyed that 
the administration of justice was 


tainted. 
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Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer rose 
in his place, and claimed to move, ‘‘ That 
the Question be now put.” 

Question put, ‘‘That the Question be 
now put.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 127; 
Noes 68: Majority 59.—(Div. List, 
No. 338.) 

Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 78 ; 
Noes 134: Majority 56.—(Div. List, 
No. 339.) 

Original Question again proposed. 

Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer 
claimed, ‘‘ That the Original Question 
be now put.” 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, the Amend- 
ment which had been moved applied to 
item A, in which there was very little 
else than the salary of the Secretary of 
State; but it was possible some debate 
might arise on the other matter con- 
tained in the Sub-Head, and he would, 
therefore, not put the motion. 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy, &c.) said, he desired to have some 
information with regard to the Supple- 
mentary Vote for £500, the greater part 
of which appeared to be for the purpose 
of providing for an increase of staff dur- 
ing the illness of the Assistant Under 
Secretary. He found that the staff of 
the Secretary of State consisted of Secre- 
tary, Under Secretary, and Assistant 
Under Secretary. There seemed to be 
very few clerks—indeed, a somewhat 
inefficient staff—and that the higher 
officials of the Department were engaged 
at salaries of £1,500 and £1,000 a-year 
in doing clerk’s work. He should have 
thought that during the illness of the 
Under Secretary there would have been 
some increase of the ordinary staff, and 
that it would not be necessary to provide, 
at the public expense, a substitute for 
him. 

Tae SECRETARY to tae TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson) (Leeds, N.) said, 
that a Departmental Inquiry with regard 
to the Scotch Office had taken place, and 
it showed that for the work which ought 
to be done in the Scotch Office some 
addition to the staff was necessary. This 
had been made in the case of the lower 
division clerks. But in addition to that 
the Treasury had for six months sanc- 
tioned the lending of a clerk by the 


Home Office to the Scotch Office, and - 
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the sum in question was necessary to 
meet the payment that would have to be 
made in consequence. The arrangement 
was a pr je one, and extended to 
the end of December, and in the mean- 
time an endeavour would be made to 
meet the necessities of the Scotch Office 
in the best and most economical manner. 

Str GEORGE CAMPBELL asked if 
they were to understand that, an addi- 
tion having been made to the staff, there 
was no increase of pay? It was most 
undesirable that there should be increase 
of pay provided by Supplementary Esti- 


mate. 

Mr. JACKSON said, that no portion 
of the Supplementary Estimate was for 
increase of pay to the existing staff. 

Mr. CALDWELL said, he wished to 
call attention to the curious anomaly in 
the rate of pay of clerks in the Scotch 

ce. The assistant secretaries began 
with a salary of £220, which incresed by 
£20 per annum up to £600. It seemed 
an extraordinary thing that these offi- 
cials should receive as a maximum three 
times their original salary. Then the 
ealaries of the lower division clerks be- 
gan at £150 and increased by £15 
a-year to £250; so that the older they 
got the more pay they received. He 
contended that the difference between 
the maximum and minimum pay was 
utterly disproportionate, and that in 
any re-arrangement of the Office which 
might take place, the question of salaries 
should be re-considered. He thought 
that a man who received £200 a-year at 
first should not receive more than a 
maximum salary of £300, and, if that 
were done, the staff might be increased 
without adding to the expense. There 
was no doubt that the staff was far too 
small for the amount of work that had 
to be done. 

Mr. THORBURN (Peebles and Sel- 
kirk) asked, if the sum on the Estimate 
was paid in addition to the emolument 
which the clerk lent to the Scotch Office 
received from the Home Office. 

Mr. JACKSON said, theclerk referred 
to did not get double pay. There were 
other clerks in the Home Office to take 
the position of this particular clerk, who 
had been selected as especially fit for 
the work, and had, he believed, given 
great satisfaction. 

Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON said, he 
would point out to the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for the St. Rollox Division 
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of Glasgow (Mr. Caldwell) that the same 
system with regard to salaries prevailed 
at the Home Office, Foreign Office, and 
in other Departments as that which was 
in operation in the Scotch Office. There 
were many instances of commencing 
salaries of £200 ending with a maximum 
of £600. 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £2,376, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 31st day of March 1889, for the Salaries 
and Expenses of the Department of the Queen’s 
and Lord Treasurer’s Remembrancer in Exche- 
quer, Scotland, of certain Officers in Scotland, 
and other Charges formerly.on the Hereditary 
Revenue.” 


Sin GEORGE CAMPBELL said, in 
the present state of business he did not 
wish unnecessarily to take up time, but 
he objected to retaining on the Votes 
amounts for the payment of Heralds, 
Lyon King-at-Arms, Pursuivants, His- 
toriographer, and other useless person- 
ages, and he should therefore move the 
reduction of the Vote by the sum of 
£900, which represented their salaries. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That a sum, not exceeding £1,476, be 
granted for the said Service.”—(Sir 
George Campbell.) 


Mx. HUNTER said, he could not 
imagine any subject that would be more 
gratifying to the people of Scotland 
than to know that Section 37 of the 13th 
of Victoria was to berepealed. He was 
not altogether in favour of striking out 
all the items named by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Kirkcaldy, but if the Committee 
went to a Division he should vote against 
them. He trusted, however, that the 
Government would give an assurance 
that the question of Lyon King-at-Arms 
would be considered, and then hethought 
that the Committee would be spared the 
necessity of taking up time by dividing 
against the Vote. 

Mr. FIRTH (Dundee) asked what 
were the duties of the Historiographer ? 

Sm HERBERT MAXWE (A 
Lorp of the Treasury) (Wigton) said, 
the Historiographer was constantly at 
work. He admitted that the office was 
archaic, but it offered one of those re- 
wards which from time to time had been 
given by all civilized Governments in 
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recognition of literary merit, and it was 
a reward to which men having that 
bse nome might legitimately aspire. 

e question raised by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Aberdeen (Mr. Hunter) was an 
extremely complicated one, and he had 
more than once, with limited success, 
endeavoured to explain it in Committee. 
But he might point out that against the 
once which appeared on the Vote for 
the Lyon King-at-Arms there had to be 
set the fees paid into the Exchequer for 
stamps on patents of creation of orders 
of knighthood, over which the Lyon 
King-at-Arms—one of the most ancient 
officers in Scotland — still presided. 
Whether it was desirable that the office 
should be maintained was, of course, a 
matter for the judgment of the House. 
It could not, at all events, be said that 
it cost the public anything; and if the 
hon. Gentleman would consult with him 
he would show that, so far from that 
being the case, there was a considerable 


gain. 

Mr. HUNTER said, he did not con- 
sider the answer of the hon. Baronet 
satisfactory, because he could not admit 
that the office of Lyon King-at-Arms 
cost nothing. If fees had to be paid by 
gentlemen who obtained patents of 
knighthood, there was no reason why 
they should not pay them into the Ex- 
chequer. The office was a perfect ab- 
surdity, and he thought it was due to 
the people of Scotland that they should 
— against the Vote; and unless the 

on. Baronet could give an assurance 
that before next year this ancient office, 
which had lasted long enough, would 
be entombed, they would perhaps have 
more to say upon the question. 

Dr. CLARK said, he understood that 
the charge for the Historiographer was 
only another way of giving an extra 
pension to the Deputy Clerk of Session. 
The right to publish the Bible in Scot- 
land was, he understood, given to acer- 
tain individual. He thought there was 
room for reduction here, and tbat they 
were entitled to know what was done 
for the money charged for the Bible 
Board. 

Sirk GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
hoped the Government would say 
that the Historiographer would be re- 
quired to employ his talents in illus- 
trating the history of Scotland, in which 
there were many obscurities, and that 
he would not be allowed to draw this 
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money for nothing. Then he would 
like to know what was done for the 
amount paid to the Royal Archers? 

Sm HERBERT MAXWELL said 
that £20 was «ll that the Royal Archers 
received in recognition of their ancient 
office. With regard to the Bible Board, 
the Committee would recollect that last 
year a Ovommittee was appointed to 
inquire into the constitution of the 
Board. He had fully expected fo have 
the Report of the Committee before that 
time, but for some reason, of which he 
had not been informed, it had not yet 
been made. He thought, however, that 
by next year he would be able to give 
the hon. Member for Caithness (Dr. 
Clark) a satisfactory assurance on the 
question he had raised. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 69; 
Noes 166: Majority 97.—(Div. List, 
No. 340.) 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That a sum not exceeding £7,427, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 3lst day of March 1889, for the Salaries 
and Expenses of the Fishery Board in Scotland, 
and for Grants in Aid of Piers or Quays.” 


Mr. MARJORIBANKS (Berwick- 
shire) said, he desired to approach this 
Vote in a perfectly friendly spirit. He 
did not want to move any reduction, 
but merely some suggestions, which, he 
believed, would be of advantage to the 
Board itself, and also to the fishing 
interest of Scotland. The value of the 
fish landed on the Scotch coast amounted 
to no less than £2,000,000 sterling, and, 
to give a further example, the value of 
the fish landed on the coast of Aber- 
deenshire, one of the largest Counties 
in Scotland, amounted to a greater sum 
than the entire agricultural rental of the 
County. He believed that they had got 
the right systemin having acentral Board; 
but he could not say that he believed the 
constitution of the present Board to be 
as satisfactory and as useful as it might 
be. He believed they would do better 
if they had a considerable representa- 
tion of fishermen on the Board, and he 
believed also that the Board would be 
better, stronger, and more useful if 
there were some reducticn of the legal 
element upon it. There were upon the 
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Board no less than three Sheriffs who | 
were ¢x officio members. He thought 
that the Board should have legal mem- 
bers upon it, but that one Sheriff would 
be sufficient. He desired that the Board 
should be a strong one, able to hold its 
own and lay down and enforce regula- 
tions, and that it should not be a Board 
liable to be influenced unduly one way 
or the other by different sections of the 
fishing community, and, therefore, he 
wanted to see it not a weak and shift- 
ing body, but a strong and stable one. 
The Fishery Board, at its origin, was a 
very different body from what it was at 
present; it was originally established 
for the purpose of superintending the 
branding of herring barrels, but its 
work had infinitely expanded ; it had 
become much more valuable and useful 
by that expansion, and was most useful, 
inasmuch as it had borne the cost in 
each district of a fishing officer. There 
were fishing officers distributed all round 
the coast, together with the Inspectors, 
and it was the case of these fishing 
officers that he desired to bring before ! 
the Committee. The work of the revere 
officers in connection with the superin- 

tendence of the branding of herring 
barrels alone had enormously increased. 
But the branding of herrings was only 
a small part of the work of the officers ; 
they had other duties of what he con- 
ceived to be of a still more important 
character Jaid upon them. In the first 
place, a vast amount of statistics was 
collected by the Fishery Board every 
year, which were made use of by the 
fishing communities around the coast of 
Scotland, and this fact would show the 
laborious character of their work. 
Then they had to discharge very im- 
portant duties as a sort of marine 
police ; they had charge of such matters 
as the numbering and lettering of fishing 
boats, the care of drifting or derelict 
buoys and nets, and discharged, more- 
over, very considerable magisterial func- 
tions in cases of damage by trawlers and 
in other matters. He had a letter in his 
hand from an officer of the Board, de- 
tailing the work done and the exten- 
sion which had taken place of the duties 
of the officers. But, notwithstanding all 
this increased work, these officers had 
not had any advance of pay in the last 
27 years. He thought that their salaries 
of £100, rising by an annual increment 
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cient for the responsible duties they were 

called on to perform, and for obtaining 

fully qualified men; and he, therefore, 

asked for some assurance from the Go- 

vernment that the question of their 

position should be taken up with a 

view to its improvement. He believed 

that this could be done without any great 

addition to the national expenditure. 

He thought that the time had gone by 

when they should insist that these Com- 
missioners should necessarily be coopers. 

The time had come when this require- 

ment should be modified, if not entirely 
dispensed with; and one reason why 
this was desirable was that apprentices 
to coopers no longer existed. He was 
aware of the necessity of being very 
careful in regard to the size of the 
barrels, because one of the very points 
that branding was supposed to insure 
was that the barrels should be of a cer- 
tain definite size in order that it might 
be taken that they contained a certain 
number of herrings. But in these days 
any ordinary, intelligent man, using his 
measures and so forth, could do the 
work certainly satisfactory without first 
having gone through an apprenticeship. 
He also thought there should be some 
better care taken as to the localities in 
which these fishery officers were placed. 
During a recent visit of his on a fishery 
inquiry to Greenock, he found there 
were two fishery officers where there 
was hardly any fish landed at all. So 
little freedom was given to these officers 
that he asked one of them—an As- 
sistant Inspector — about the mussel 
beds in his district, and he said he had 
not been able to go to them because he 
should have to apply to the Fishery 
Board for special orders to do so, and 
for a special allowance to enable him to 
do so. It was a most extraordinary 
thing that they should have an Inspector 
of the Fishery Board who should not be 
able to give them any information, from 
his own personal knowledge, in regard 
to the mussel beds in his own district 
because he had not sufficient freedom to 
enable him to visit those places. Then 
he desired for a moment to refer to the 
question of trawling. He wanted to 
receive some assurauce from the Go- 
vernment that they would take the 
matter up, and that they would insist 
on the Fishery Board using the powers 
given them. The right hon. and learned 
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admit that the Act had given the Scotch 
Fishery Board most complete powers to 
— trawling within the three mile 
imit. The Board had used that power 
in certain localities, but what he wanted 
was that the rule should be applied to 
the whole of Scotland, and that within 
the three mile limit around Scotland 
trawling should be prohibited. He 
knew that the vast majority of the 
Members of the Fishery Board were in 
favour of such an application of the 
rule, and that what the Fishery Board 
required now was the support of the 
House of Commons in giving effect to 
the Act. The damage done to line 
fishing by trawlers had been to a con- 
siderable extent met by the Act of 1885. 
Undoubtedly line fishers did get with 
some considerable ease compensation 
for damage done to their lines by 
trawlers. But there was one point that 
had not been considered, and that was 
that the compensation for the loss of 
lines did not sufficiently meet the case. 
It seemed to be entirely forgotten that 
not only did fishermen lose their lines, 
but they lost the particular catch of fish 
on the lines. He thought that, in con- 
sidering the damage to be awarded 
against trawlers in these cases, some 
fair allowance ought to be made for 
the probable catch of fish for that time 
of the year which would be on the line. 
He should like to have some explana- 
tion also of what seemed to him to be 
the very summary way in which two 
Members of the Fishery Board were 
removed from the Board last year when 
certain changes were made—namely, 
Mr. Grieve and Mr. Maxton Graham, 
with hardly any explanation, while 
both of them were very old members of 
the Board, and had done most valuable 
services. Lastly, he wished to know 
whether the Lord Advocate could tell 
them when he was going to produce the 
Salmon Fishing Bill which had been 
promised, a Bill which was to deal 
with all the salmon fisheries of Scotland. 
They were entitled to have that Bill in- 
troduced as early as possible in order 
that it might obtain full consideration. 
There were many otherinteresting points 
he would like to raise, but he would con- 
tent himself by simply referring to these 
points, upoa which he hoped the Lord 
Advocate would be able to give satis- 
factory assurances. 


Hr. Marjoribanks 
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Mr. ANDERSON (Elgin and Nairn) 
said, he did not approach the discussion 
of this important question in a contro- 
versial spirit, but he was not altogether 
sure that he should not be justified in 
moving a reduction of the Vote, because 
it seemed that unless they did that 
attention was not sufficiently drawn to 
fishery matters. There was one matter 
relating to the constitution of the Board 
which certainly deserved the censure of 
the Committee, and that was the pay- 
ment of a salary of £800 a-year to the 
Chairman of the Board. It was very 
curious to find that in the case of a 
Board which ought to be a practical one, 
no member was paid except the Chair- 
man. | Dr. Orark: The Sheriffs are. | 
His hon. Friend the Member for Caith- 
ness said that the Sheriffs were paid, but 
as far as he (Mr. Anderson) knew, they 
were not. They had it as a fact, how- 
ever, that the Board which was consti- 
tuted for the purpose of attending to 
the fishing interests of Scotland, and 
which ought to be composed of practical 
men connected with fishing, was com- 
posed of men who, with the exception of 
one, received no salary at all. Parlia- 
ment in its wisdom, when it created the 
Board, assigned a salary of £800 a-year 
to the Chairman. That wasa very large 
salary to pay, especially when the fact 
was borne in mind that the Chairman 
was not a practical man, that practically 
he knew nothing about the intricacies of 
the fishing industry. This was an 
anomaly which ought to be removed, 
and it was one of the things which he 
understood the Government intended to 
deal with, because the constitution of 
the Fishery Board had been the subject 
of discussion on several oecasions. The 
Lord Advocate was probably aware that 
the First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. 
H. Smith) and the late Lord Advocate 
(Mr. J. H. A Macdonald) had admitted 
that the Government considered the 
constitution of the Board and the powers 
of the Board ought to be thoroughly 
considered by the Government. Among 
other questions to be considered would 
be that of the salary paid to the Chair- 
man. He had to ask why it had not 
been thought proper by the Government 
to bring forward the scheme which they 
had in their mind, or which they said 
they had been considering in regard to 
the re-constitution of the Board. He 
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was not going too far when he said that 
even with the added members, Mr. 
Johnston, Mr. Boyd, and Mr. Anderson 
Smith, the Board had not given satis- 
faction to the fishermen of Scotland. 
People spoke of the Board with a certain 
amount of ridicule; there wasa general 
feeling among fishermen that the Board 
was not constituted in the interests of 
the fishing community. Within the past 
three years three gentlemen had been 
added to the Board who had no doubt 
materially strengthened it, still they had 
on the Board as elements of weakness 
three Sheriffs. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Berwickshire (Mr. 
Majoribanks) seemed to think that one 
Sheriff would be enough ; he (Mr. An- 
derson) thought it better that there 
should be no Sheriff on the Board. 
There ought to be on the Board men 
like Mr. Johnstone, who was a fish-curer 
of large experience; and, moreover, 
they ought to have men on the Board to 
represent the various branches of the 
fishing industry. Have a trawler, if 
they liked; have a fish-curer, if they 
liked ; havea line fisherman, and various 
other persons who represented the 
different branches of the fishing industry. 
Upon the question of the re-constitution 
of the Board, one important matter had 
arisen which, of course, the fishermen 
spoke of with some amount of feeling. 
These people could not afford to give 
their time to the Board without being 
paid. The Chairman of the Board was, 
happily, not in that position, because he 
was a person perfectly independent of 
anything of the sort. Fishermen, fish- 
curers, and various persons whom they 
ought to have on the Board ought to 
be paid a fair sum for the time they 
gave to the duties of the Board. It was 
quite impossible to get practical people 
to attend to such matters unless they 
were paid for the services they per- 
Sempal Therefore, he thought the 
best thing to do was to take away 
from the Chairman the £800 which was 
paid to him, and distribute it among 
the other Members of the Board. It 
wes in that sense he proposed to reduce 
the Vote by striking out the Chairman’s 
salary. Before he made that Motion, 
he desired to say a word upon the 

eneral action the Board had taken. 

e could not help thinking- that, al- 
though the Report this year showed an 
amount of energy not shown before, 
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which was very satisfactory, and al- 
though a very large amount of valuable 
information had been obtained, and al- 
though there were signs of additional 
work on the part of members of the 
Board, there were many matters which 
had not hitherto been dealt by the 
Fishery Board, and on account of which 
bitter disappointment was felt in the 
various fishing districts of Scotland. 
This chiefly arose, he imagined, from 
the fact that this was a central Board 
sitting in Edinburgh, and there were 
no representative Boards in the various 
fishing districts. In the re-constitution 
of the Board he trusted that pepe 
would be made for the establishment of 
local or district Boards. If there were 
District Fishery Boards instead of one 
Central Board, they would have men in 
the different districts who knew the 
wants of the district, who had lecal 
knowledge, and who would be able to 
confer with the central body in Edin- 
burgh ; they would have local know- 
ledge brought to bear upon the various 
questions, and they would have the 
wants of the ple of the different 
localities attended to. The question of 
trawling had been referred to by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Berwickshire, and that, as everyone 
knew, was a very vexed question in 
Scotland. It was a question upon 
which a Commission had sat, and in 
regard to which voluminous evidence 
had been given. He was happy to 
think that the Fishery Board, judging 
from their Report and the statements 
they made as to experiments, were at 
last coming round to the opinion, which 
everybody who was well informed on 
the subject entertained—namely, that 
trawling did enormous damage to the 
fishing round the coasts of Scotland. 
That was great progress, and it was 
progress which was founded, he was 
satisfied from his own personal inquiries, 
upon fact. In hh to the portion of 
the coast of Scotland which he knew 
better than any other, he had been ablo 
to ascertain from the fishermen them- 
selves that, as soon as trawling had 
been stopped, the in-shore fishing, 
especially the line fishing, had enor- 
mously increased, and that in places 
where formerly, while trawlers were at 
work, people had had great difficulty ia 
getting any fish at all, they now could 

ve a capital take. He could not 
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understand why there should be a re- 
luctance on the part of the Fishery 
Board to stop trawling; and he hoped 
that in the general interest some more 
active action would be taken by the 
Board in this matter. He had also to 
refer to the harbour question. The 
Lord Advocate had said to-night that 
something was being done to improve 
the harbours on the coast of Scotland 
by the Fishery Board, who had large 
powers in dealing with harbours. He 
(Mr. Anderson) had read the Report of 
the Board, and he could not help think- 
ing that, considering the money ex- 
pended on the various harbours, the re- 
sults had been very meagre and miser- 
able. He thought he was correct in 
saying that the Fishery Board had not 
given assistance to one-tenth of the 
harbours applying for it, and he was 
sorry to find that where they had given 
assistance they had given it in a very 
lavish manner. He supposed it was 
thought necessary, when harbour works 
were undertaken, to spend a considerable 
sum of money. The lavish sums granted 
had swallowed up all the funds at the 
disposal of the Board, and what he had 
to ascertain was what were the views of 
the Government in regard to the ques- 
tion of harbours; because he conceived 
that, unless the powers of the Fishery 
Board in regard to harbours were ex- 
tended, the same thing which had been 
going on for years would continue to goon, 
and very little real good would be done. 
Unless Parliament placed at the disposal 
of the Board a much larger sum than at 
present, it was obvious that the harbour 
question, which was a most important 
and vital question to the fishermen of 
Scotland, would go on dragging its 
weary length along little cared for by 
this Government, or, perhaps, by the 
next Government. He impressed upon 
the Committee that this was a matter of 
the most serious importance to the fish- 
ing industry. The lives of many fisher- 
men were sacrificed year by year, for 
want of harbour accommodation, in a 
manner which would astonish people 
who chose to investigate the subject. 
There was another matter in regard to 
which he thought the action of the Board 
ought to be criticized. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Berwick- 
shire had referred to the question of 
the bait or mussel beds. The question 


might not be thought to be of import- 
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ance by Members of the Government ; 
but it was of vast importance to the 
fishermen, and he yg to make a 
few remarks upon it, for the purpose, if 
possible, of making the Pesiah tania" see 
the importance of it. Upon the bait 
question, no doubt, very valuable re- 
marks were made in the Report of 
the Board, and he hoped that some 
good results would spring from the in- 
quiries by the Commission at present 
sitting. In his opinion, the Fishery 
Board had altogether overlooked the 
importance of the subject. Everyone 
who had inquired into the subject of 
bait found that in many parts of Scot- 
land it was absolutely impossible for the 
fishermen to obtain bait except at exor- 
bitant prices. They had, for instance, 
to pay Is. 6d. or 2s. a basket for their 
bait, and the price they paid was fre- 
quently more than the value of the 
catch by line fishing. It might seem 
a trivial matter, but it was to these 
fishermen of the greatest importance. 
Upon this question of bait their liveli- 
hood depended, and he could not help 
thinking that the energies of the Fishery 
Board ought to be still further directed 
to the matter. He considered that upon 
the Fishery Question we ought to take 
advantage of the exaniple set by the 
United States. Fishery matters in this 
country were dealt with in a most shabby 
and niggardly manner. Each suc- 
cessive Government seemed to think it 
was a matter of no importance, and 
fishermen were left to take care of their 
own interests and to go on in their own 
way. In the United States things were 
different. An enormous sum of money 
was spent annually out of the United 
States Treasury expressly for the pur- 
pose of developing the fishing industry, 
and promoting its prosperity by making 
experiments. He was sure he was not 
far wrong in saying that a sum of be- 
tween £50,000 and £60,000 was at the 
present moment paid out of the Trea- 
sury of the United States for the pur- 
pose of developing and improving the 
fishing industry. That was an example 
we ought to follow to a great extent. 
Not many months ago he asked the 
Government whether they would not 
spend £1,000 in making experiments 
similar to those made by the Fishery 
Board in the United States. It was 
conceded, as it must be conceded by 
everyone who looked into the matter, that 
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by artificial culture fish of every kind 
could be enormously incre at very 
small cost, and he did not think it was 
extravagant in him to ask the Govern- 
ment to sanction the expenditure of 
so small a sum as £1,000 for the 
making of so important an experiment. 
The Answer he received was that, al- 
though the experiment might be very 
desirable, the Gcvereianiih did not see 
their way to adopt the suggestion. The 
same evening, however, the House of 
Commons was asked to vote £1,500,000 
for the defence of the coaling stations. 
He never registered a vote with greater 
pleasure than he registered his vote 
against the expenditure on the coaling 
stations, because he thought that if the 
Government would not contribute so 
small asum as £1,000 for so excellent an 
experiment as he referred to, and which 
had had great results in the United 
States, the less said about the coaling 
stations the better. The well-being of 
our fishermen was a subject in which he 
took great interest. They carried on a 
most dangerous and precarious calling, 
and he could not help thinking that the 
fishermen had not had that considera- 
tion which they deserved. With these 
remarks, which, he was afraid, had 
been somewhat unduly prolonged, and 
for the reason he stated at the com- 
mencement, he begged to move the re- 
duction of the Vote by the amount of 
£800, the salary of the Chairman of the 
Scotch Fishery Board. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That Item A, Salaries, be reduced by 
the sum of £800, the Salary of the 
Chairman.” —( Mr. Anderson.) 


Mr. ESSLEMONT (Aberdeen, E.) 
said, that as it was impossible to discuss 
properly the Vote in the time which 
remained to them to-night, he presumed 
they would have an Moe to- 
morrow of doing so. Perhaps, however, 
he might refer briefly to one or two of 
the details of the Vote, in the hope of 
receiving a reply from the Lord Ad- 
vocate to-morrow. He noticed that 
under Sub-head H a sum of £2,000 
was taken for the Scientific Depart- 
meat of the Fishery Board, but that 
no particulars of the expenditure were 

iven. 

TaeCHAIRMAN: Order! An Amend- 
ment has been moved with reference 
to the salary of the Chairman of 


| Decempzr 11, 1883} 
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confined to the Amendment. 

Mr. ESSLEMONT said, that he 
would, of course, confine his remarks to 
the Amendment. He could not help 
thinking that the Amendment went 
somewhat too far; in fact, he thought 
that if his hon. Friend (Mr. Ander- 
son) wished to raise the question he would 
raise it better by proposing a smaller 
salary. 


It being Midnight, the Chairman left 
the Chair to make his report to the 
House. 


Resolutions to be reported to-morrow ; 
Committee also report progress; to sit 
again to-morrow. 


SUPPLY—REPORT. 


Resolutions | 10th December ] reported. 

(1) “‘ Thatasum, not exceeding £369,288, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will 
come in course of payment, during the year 
ending on the 31st day of March 1889, for the 
Expenses of the Constabulary Force, Ireland.’ 


Resolution read a second time. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) 
said, he had an Amendment to propose 
to this Vote. It would be in the re- 
collection of the House that the dis- 
cussion upon this Vote came to a some- 
what untimely end yesterday, and that 
he was precluded, owing tocircumstances 
over which he had no control, from 
calling attention to a distinct and de- 
liberate misappropriation of public 
money. He did not intend to go into 
the evidence submitted to the Royal 
Commission now sitting, or to make 
any observations which, if made out- 
side the House, might be deemed Con- 
tempt of Court. hat he complained 
of was that money granted under this 
Vote, and that men who were paid 
salaries under the Vote, were beinr 
used for the purpose, whether it was 
intended or not, of assisting Zhe Timzs 


they had made against the Irish Mem- 
bers of Parliament and the Land League. 
He proposed to give three instances to 
prove his contention that there was a 
misappropriation of public money. 
Thomas O'Connor was a witness before 


the Royal Commission, and he said in 
his evidence that he received a letter 
from Mr. Houston, the Secretary of the 
Loyal and Patriotic League, telling him - 


ready to substantiate the charges . 


—— 
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to call at the police barracks at Castle- 
island, and that the Inspector would 
then give him a ticket for London, 
where he was to give evidence for The 
Times. This was a clear case. The 
letter was read in court and it was not 
for a moment contested. He believed 
Mr. Houston to be a perfectly respectable 
gentleman, although not of his way of 
thinking, and he had no doubt he would 
admit the letter. Here they had a 
positive fact. Here was Mr. Houston, 
the Secretary of the Loyal and Patriotic 
League, acting for Zhe Times, writing a 
letter to a man in Ireland, telling him 
to call at the police barracks, where the 
inspector would give him a ticket for 
London, where he was to bear witness. 
What was this but the use of a police 
barracks as a sort of office for obtaining 
evidence for Zhe Times, and the use of 
the police as a species of bankers or 
monetary agents, in order to transmit 
money to the witnesses who come from 
Ireland for The Times. 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY FOR 
IRELAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour) (Man- 
chester, E.): I rise to a point of Order. 

’ Questions analogous to this came up in 
Committee of Supply, and the Chairman 
of Committees said that though he 
could not absolutely rule them out of 
Order, they were to be discouraged, and 
I was consequently precluded in Com- 
mittee of Supply from dealing with 
questions connected with evidence given 
before the Commission which is now 
sitting in London. I wish to ask you, 
Sir, whether, if the hon. Gentleman is 
allowed to go into these questions, it 
will be competent for me, consistent 
with the Rules which regulate debate 
in this House, to make any reply. 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E) : On the point 
of Order, I wish to say that the question 
now raised by the hon. Member for 
Northampton (Mr. Labouchere) did not 
arise in Committee of Supply. The right 
hon. Gentleman is perfectly mistaken. 
What the Chairman of Committees re- 
marked upon was the reference made to 
the evidence of a witness named Walsh, 
upon which evidence an argument was 
sought to be based. There was a ques- 
tion asked whether that evidence was 
truthful or not. The Chairman did not 
rule that was out of Order, but said it 
would be inconvenient to refer to the 
nature of the evidence sworn to before 
the Commissioners. As I understood 


Mr. Labouchere 
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the question brought before the House 
now is of a totally different character. 
Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
for Northampton will be perfectly in 
Order if he confines his remarks to the 
conduct of the Royal Irish Constabu- 


me LABOUCHERE said, that the 
question he wanted to raise was the mis- 
conduct of Constabulary officers. He 
had already given one case. His second 
case was that of District Inspector Craig, 
who had admitted before the Commis- 
sion that he had suggested to a wit- 
ness named Kennedy, when in the office 
of Mr. Soames, the solicitor for Zhe 
Times, the names of certain Boycotted 
persons whom he thought Kennedy 
ought to bring in in his evidence. He 
called it misconduct for an officer who 
was paid out of this Vote, to go to the 
office of Mr. Soames, sit by while wit- 
nesses were brought in, and suggest to 
witnesses that they should give evidence 
with regard to certain persons. When 
peasants of Ireland were told to go toa 
police barracks in Ireland, and there get 
their expenses to London, and when they 
came to London and found police officers 
in Mr. Soames’ office where they had 
been taken to state what their evidence 
was, one could understand that these 
ignorant peasants would be under the 
impression that this was a Government 
pee and that they might therefore 

e frightened into saying more than they 
otherwise would say. His third case 
was that of Inspector Irwin. This also 
was a case of misconduct. Inspector 
Irwin admitted before the Royal Com- 
mission that he had taken down evidence 
of other constables at a room in the Inns 
of Court Hotel. This was the business 
of the solicitor to Zhe Times ; it certainly 
was not the business of a police constable, 
who was paid out of public monies, to sit 
in a room in the Inns of Court Hotel 
preparing or arranging with other con- 
stables what they were to say and what 
they were not to say before the Royal 
Commission. He would not pursue his 
remarks further. He did not think he 
had gone into any controverted matter 
before the Commission. He had stated 
three cases. He saw present one of the 
counsel employed in the case, and he 
had no doubt that hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General would 
bear him out that what he had stated 
positively occurred before the Commis- 
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sion. He had in no way exaggerated 
the facts. Theshorthand notes could be 
referred to. He objected to this sort of 
thing. He thought hon. Members might 
reasonably object to it. They were asked 
to vote a large sum of money, and they 
were able to show that a portion of the 
money had been expended in this singu- 
lar manner. If they were perfectly cer- 
tain that no more would be expended in 
this way, then they might not think it 
necessary to pursue the matter further. 
But the House would shortly be proro- 
gued. The inquiry was likely to go on 
for a considerable time, and hon. Mem- 
bers had reason to believe, from what had 
occurred, that if they did not object to 
the proceedings to which he had called 
attention, in all probability other ex- 
penditure of the same kind would take 

lace. Under these circumstances, he 

egged to move the reduction of the 
Vote by the sum of £5,000. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
** £369,288,”" in order to insert 
‘* £364,288," —(Mr. Labouchere,) — in- 
stead thereof : — 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That ‘ £369,288 ’ 
stand part of the Resolution.” 

Tae LORD MAYOR or DUBLIN 
(Mr. Sexton) (Belfast, W.) said, he also 
had a few observations to make which 
lie would have preferred to make in 
Committee of Supply if that had not 
been made impossible by the unexpected 
application of the Rule of Closure. He 
had to call the attention of the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland to the practice 
which had prevailed during the last 12 
months of inflicting needless and wanton 
cruelty upon prisoners under the Crimes 
Act. Over and over again they had had 
to complain of the arrest of persons of 
respectable condition. Men had been 
taken out of their beds at night and kept 
for the remainder of the night in the 
stony cells of police stations. He 
respectfully submitted that in the case 
of persons of respectable condition who 
were accused of quasi-political offences 
under the Crimes Act, there was no 
reason whatever why the men should 
be taken into custody under warrant. 
Every end of justice would be satisfied 
by the service of a summons. It could 
not be pretended by the Solicitor General 
for Tecan, or anyone else, that when a 


charge was brought against a respect- 
able shopkeeper or farmer of Ireland— 
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one of those trumped-up charges of un- 
lawful assembly, a riot, or obstruction 
of the police, or holding a meeting of a 
suppressed branch of the e—there 
was any apprehension that the man, if 
served with a summons, would fail to 
appear. A number of respectable men 
in County Donegal were remanded again 
and again by “ Removable” Hamilton 
for refusing to give evidence before a 
Court of Star Chamber. They were 
remanded to the Gaol of Derry, some 
50 miles distant, and would the House 
believe that on each occasion that these 
respectable men were brought up for 
examination — some of them were old 
men, some were men in extremely feeble 
health—they were handcuffed and placed 
on outside cars, and driven in the most 
inclement weather from Derry to the 
place where the Court was held, which 
was 50 miles distant? What was the 
meaning of this? Was it intended to 
secure evidence, or to vindicate the 
course of justice? It certainly had pro- 
voked from the Bishop of Raphoe, an 
ecclesiastic who enjoyed the respect of 
men of all opinions and classes in Ireland, 
as eloquent and indignant and well 
deserved a protest as ever proceeded 
from an ecclesiastic or layman. That 
case was bad enough, but what did he 
read in the newspapers yesterday? Why, 
that a number of gentlemen, respectable 
residents in the town of Naas, including 
amongst them the Chairman of the 
Town Commissioners and a number of 
merchants in the town, were charged 
with an offence under the Second Section 
of the Crimes Act which amounted sim- 
ply to this—that when some cattle were 
seized, and were being sold under cir- 
cumstances of such hardship to the 
tenant that the public condemned the 
proceedings, there was an assembly at 
the sale. There was some excitement. 
One boy threw a stone, but there was no 
blow struck; no one was injured. The 
excitement, whatever it was—natural 
and excusable as it was—ended harm- 
lessly, but these gentlemen were sent 
to prison. They were taken yesterday 
morning by the police from the prison of 
Kilmainhan, in the City of Dublin, hand- 
cuffed two and two, and in that condition 
were brought by railway into their own 
town--intothe town whereone was Chair- 
man of the Town Commissioners. The 
House would not be surprised to hear 
that the result of the excitement caused 
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in the town was that the hearing of the 
case had to be abruptly adjourned. He 
could not imagine what was meant by 
such proceedings. Certainly one result, 
one which the Government could hardly 
have in their minds, was produced— these 
proceedings created in the minds of the 
people, and in the minds of the people 
of every class, not in the minds of one 
set of politicians, a feeling of such ex- 
citement and natural anger that law and 
order were more endangered by the pro- 
ceedings under the Crimes Act than they 
ever could be advanced by the eeverest 
punishments that could be inflicted. He 
assed from that, and he asked what the 
earned Attorney General for Ireland 
had determined to do in the case of 
Police Constable Swindell, found guilty 
by a Coroner’s Jury of the wilful 
murder of the man Patrick Ahern. 
Let the House observe that the 
Coroner’s Jury was summoned by the 

lice. The Coroner did not bring the 
jury together, but gave his precept to 
the police, and the police summoned 
the jury. The Coroners’ Juries, whose 
verdicts for the last 12 months the 
Government had ignored, had in all 
cases included persons who were not of 
the school of politics to which he (Mr. 
Sexton) belonged. Indeed, in most 
cases the majority of the juries were 
supporters of the Government, and 
therefore opposed to the Nationalists. 
The Coroner’s Jury selected by the 
police found Constable Swindell guilty 
of wilful murder. The Government 
brought the case into the Court of 
Queen’s Bench, and the Court, upon the 
application of the Crown, released the 
constable found guilty of wilful murder, 
upon his own recognizances, and he was 


returned to stand his trial, as he (Mr.- 


Sexton) understood, in the ordinary 
course of law at the Winter Assizes in 
Cork. The Winter Assizes were now 
proceeding. The Lord Chief Baron was 
the going Judge, but the proper docu- 
ments had not been sent to the Lord 
Chief Baron by the Petty Sessions Clerk. 
Such was the contempt entertained for 
the administration of the law by 
officials in Ireland. The Attorney 
General for Ireland had determined not 
to proceed on the inquisition of the 
Coroner. The Solicitor General for 
Ireland had declared in the House of 
Commons that the Attorney General 
would not send up a Bill. hat would 


Mr. Sexton 
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the Attorney General do? The Attorney 
General had had ample time to make 
up his mind. Some weeks had elapsed 
since the murder was committed, and he 
(Mr. Sexton) had to ask whether the 
Attorney General, since he declined to 
proceed on the Coroner’s inquisition, 
would at least submit the case to a 
magisterial investigation. He had also 
to call attention to the conduct of the 
police in the case of John Kinsella. 
Kinsella was murdered in cold blood and 
in broad daylight, and no one had been 
brought to justice for the crime. In 
this case the emergency men and the 
police had been ullowed to live in the 
same house, and had been allowed to 
fall into habits of daily association and 
cultivate feelings of intimate friendship. 
Upon the morning of the murder, before 
the expedition set out, the sergeant of 
police, living in the house with the 
emergency gang, warned Freeman, the 
leader of the gang, that they might have 
trouble in the seizure of the cattle as the 
tenants might probably resist. Free- 
man replied, ‘‘ You may go to Gorey. 
We will be able to take care of our- 
selves.” They were able to take care of 
themselves. There were 18 men armed, 
as Judge O’Brien stated at the trial, and 
Judge O’Brien was not disposed to com- 
ment severely upon the proceedings of 
emergency men—armed as men were 
never armed on this side of 'l'exas. They 
went on what had since been proved on 
the admission of Judge O’Brien and 
others an illegal expedition, the taking 
of life in which was an act of murder. 
They were armed to the teeth. Every 
one of them had a firearm, and some 
had two. Did the police go to Gorey ? 
No ; neither did they go to the point 
of contact between the emergency men 
and the tenants. He submitted to the 
House that if the Government had not 
allowed the emergency men and the 
police to live in the same house and 
arrange this matter between them in the 
morning, the police would have felt it 
their duty to be upon the scene when 
the conflict took place between the 
emergency men and the tenants, and he 
affirmed that if the police had been there 
the probability was thatthe murder would 
not have been committed, but that if it 
had been committed the murderer would 
have been brought justice. What did 
the police do? They placed themselves 
on a hill on the other side of the road, a 
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qpertns of a mile distant. They saw | town? 
They were near| through the brutality of the pole 


e murder done. 
enough to see it done, but they were 
too far off to be of any use. 
The bullet found in the body of Kinsella 
did not fit the revolyer found in the pos- 
session of Freeman, who, upon the testi- 
mony of five persons, fired the fatal 
shot. If the police had been on the spot 
they could have prevented an exchange of 
weapons. The police did not get to the 
emergency men until the emergency men 
had returned tothe road. In the mean 
time there has been ample time for an 
exchange of arms. The bullet did not 
fit the revolver found in Freeman’s hand 
when the police came up, but it was a 
curious circumstance that another man 
of the party was found to have in his 
hand a rifle, and in his pocket a revolver. 
The revolver was loaded, but it had 
been recently discharged, the inference 
being that the revolver had been dis- 
charged by another hand, that it had 
been reloaded and transferred to the 
man upon whom the revolver which the 
bullet fitted was found. What he (Mr. 
Sexton) maintained was that if the 
police had done their duty, and they 
would have done it had they not been 
associates of the emergency men, they 
would have been at the gate where the 
murder took place. Freeman would 
never have fired the shot, but if he had 
the police would have been able to col- 
lect materials to satisfy the ends of jus- 
tice. What was the miserable sequel 
to this case? The man Freeman had 
the bill against him ignored by a jury 
of landlords, and the other emer- 
gency men charged with manslaughter 
were found not guilty by a jury packed 
by the inclusion of 12 Protestants ‘and 
the exclusion of 24 Catholics. After the 
murder the police arrested no one; they 
questioned no one with regard to the 
evidence he could give, but they drove 
with Freeman and another emergency 
man to Gorey, where they saw Lord 
Courtown, the Chairman of the Property 
Defence Association, the very man who 
sent the 18 armed men to make the 
seizure. A friendly conversation ensued 


hetween Lord Courtown, the emergency 
men, and the constables, and in the end 
Freeman went free. He gave evidence 
before the Coroner’s Jury as an innocent 
‘man. Now, what action had been taken 


in to Captain Brownrigg, who 
ad ¢ of the police at Mitchels- 
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Three men lost their. lives © 


Oaptain No was the man 
whom Captain Plunkett sent the tele- 
gram, ‘‘ Do not hesitate to shoot.” Oap- 
tain Brownrigg was the man who gave 
the order to the police to force a way 
for the police reporter to the platform, 
He (Mr. Sexton) hoped the Chief Secre- 
tary was now prepared to admit that in 
giving that order Captain Brownrigg 
violated, not only the law, but the ex- 

ressed and specific provisions of the 

‘olice Code. The Police Code expressly 
directed that in the case of a public meet- 
ing the police should not intrude their 
reporter, but should either arrange with 
the promoters of the meeting for the 
accommodation of the reporter, or else 
the reporter should take the best place 
available. The police failed ia the at- 
tempt to force a way for their reporter, 
and then Captain Brownrigg sent a 
second batch of constables to punish the 
meeting for not allowing the reporter to 
go through. The second batch of con- 
stables made a charge of revenge with 
batons and rifles. Captain Brownrigg 
kept a safe distance away, and as soon 
as some sticks were raised in the crowd, 
but before any blow was struck, some 
girls on the verge of the crowd ran away, 
and Captain Brownrigg ran away with 
them. Captain Brownrigg rushed into 
the police barracks, and said to the 
policemen, ‘‘ Men, load your rifles, go 
up stairs, and fire from the upper win- 
dows.” The police rushed up stairs 
fired 13 shots, and three lives were taken. 
Here again was a violation, not only of 
the law, but of the Constabulary Code, 
the Constabulary Code laying it down 
that the word of command should be 
given for each discharge. District In- 
spector Irwin, the only officer who kept 
his head, fortunately went up stairs 
while the police were there. After his 
arrival, he only allowed the men to fire 
two shots, but in each inatance with 
buckshot. If there was one man who 
deserved at the hands of the Government 
signal hunour for what he did on that 
day it was Inspector Irwin. Tho firiag 
should never have taken place. There 
was no attempt on the part of the people 
to force an entrance of the barracks; a 
few stones were thrown, a pane of glass 
or two were broken, and then the people 
returned to the meeting. The whole 


proceedings of the police was illegal. 
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Captain Brownrigg, who in turn played 
the part of bully, coward, and murderer, 
strove to throw on the District In- 
ector the responsibility, not for 
stopping the firing, but for beginning it. 
He said the order he gave was—‘‘ Men, 
go upstairs and load your rifles; I will 
fire if this sort of thing continues.” A 
likely thing that he left the men with 
loaded rifles kneeling at the windows! 
The County Inspector gave his evidence 
and tried to get rid of the responsibility 
of giving the order to fire. District In- 
spector Irwin gave evidence that the 
County Inspector gave the order to fire, 
and that he (the District Inspector) gave 
the order to cease firing. A private in- 
uiry followed—not a public inquiry, 
that some Unionist Members considered 
essential, but a private inquiry; and 
this was held at the private lodgings of 
Captain Plunkett, the very magistrate 
who, by telegraph, despatched the order to 
Colonel Brownrigg, ‘‘ Do not hesitate to 
shoot.”” District Inspector Irwin was 
given to understand that the Force was 
no place for him, and he was harassed 
until his position in the Force was made 
intolerable, simply because he had saved 
the lives of people at Mitchelstown. 
He could tell the House that if Colonel 
Brownrigg’s intentions had been carried 
into effect, if the police had fired into 
the midst of the meeting in the Square 
instead of retiring into barracks, pro- 
bably the deaths would have been, not 
three, but three score ; and certainly not 
a policeman would have left the square 
alive. That might have been the un- 
happy result if Colonel Brownrigg had 
had his way. He (Mr. Sexton) heartily 
rejoiced the result was otherwise ; but 
was it not a pitiful thing that this man 
whose action prevented such slaughter 
was harassed and persecuted by the 
Government, while the man whose cow- 
ardice and orders produced the evils of 
that day retained his rank and position ? 
But this was not all. District Inspector 
Irwin asked leave to retire, and leave 
was given to him; but—and he hoped 
the Chief Secretary was not directly re- 
Tr. he hoped the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would disavow responsibility— 
that honest and capable officer whose con- 
duct was the one bright spot in the 
black and miserable record of official 
conduct at Mitchelstown, after 44 years 
honourable service, retired from the 
Force, not on the pension of £256 


Mr. Sexton 
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a-year to which he was entitled, but 
upon £200 only. He had been fined 
£56 a-year for the rest of his life, 
because he behaved like an honest man 
and a gallant officer. Before sitting 
down he had to press home the ques- 
tions put by the hon. Member for North- 
ampton (Mr. Labouchere) as to the 
relations between the Constabulary and 
the proprietors of Zhe Times in reference 
to the inquiry now proceeding before 
the Royal Commission. He failed to 
understand, remembering what the First 
Lord of the Treasury told the House, 
that the Government would afford equal 
facilities to the Irish Members and to The 
Times newspaper, he failed to under- 
stand these relations. The first fact to 
notice was that, so long ago as August 
last, on the morrow of the passing of 
the Commission Act, Head Constable 
Irwin, Instructor of Shorthand, and 
having charge of a depot in Dublin, left 
his duties there and was absent for weeks 
and months going through the country, 
and taking notes of the statements of 
various persons who would give evidence 
on behalf of The Times. This constable, 
he was informed, had received several 
hundred pounds for his services from 
The Times. He was not disposed to make 
any severe comment on the conduct of 
any man who earned extra money in 
any way that he considered honest; but 
the question he had a right to ask was— 
“Why was this man, receiving pay for 
his services in the Force, allowed to 
leave his depot and his duties, and place 
himself at the service of The Times?” 
Next, he had to observe that the ordi- 
nary form of securing the attendance of 
witnesses was by service of subpoena, but 
this practice seemed to have been entirely 
suspended in relation to the Irish Con- 
stabulary. There had been numerous 
cases of constables and head constables 
being brought to London, not by sub- 
pena but by telegram from their supe- 
rior officer. How came it about that the 
superior gave such an order by tele- 
graph ? Was it through communication 
from The Times solicitor? The constable 
received an order to come to London and 
report himself to the solicitor to The 
Times. A curious thing it was that a 
novel department of the Irish Police 
had been opened in the City of London, 
at a certain hotel, where for weeks 
past there had been an a 
of some scores—and, indeed, he 
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thought he should not be wrong if he 
said hundreds of Irish Police officials of 
various ranks from er eee Plunkett, 
who had abandoned duty altogether, 
down to the ordinary constable, and 
there, day after day, might be seen 
constables, under direction of Inspectors, 
taking down the evidence of all and 
sundry on behalf of Zhe Times. If be- 
cause of the state of Ireland it was 
necessary to have a Coercion Act in 
operation, how was it possible that the 
Trish Executive could allow hundreds of 
police to be thus absent from duty? If 
equal facilities were to be afforded to 
both parties, how was it that evidence 
for the defence had to be provided and 
prepared by funds from private sources, 
while official witnesses for Zhe Times had 
their expenses paid and their pay pro- 
vided from the public purse, though not 
performing their duties? The Under 
Secretary for Ireland was in London, 
the Divisional Magistrate from Cork, 
Crown Solicitors, and many other 
officials, were in London, but why, when 
merely by serving a subpoona any man 
who was required could be brought 
over by the next mail boat? In truth, 
it was not a matter of giving evidence at 
all; these people were here in position 
of agents for Zhe Times and directors of 
the case for Zhe Times. If anyone had 
the curiosity—he never had it himself, 
but some of his friends had been there 
—to go to the Royal Courts of Justice, 
he might see a squad of District 
Inspectors engaged in arranging and 
pe witnesses for The Times, much 
as if they were training raw recruits on 
the parade ground in Phonix Park. 
Some of the instances were very curious. 
Thomas O’Connor, of Castleisland, was 
directed to call on Sergeant Donaldson, 
who would give him a ticket for London. 
But how was it Sergeant Donaldson be- 
came financial and ticket agent for Zhe 
Times? Be it remembered, too, that 
these proceedings were in regard to 
witnesses who were “interposed” in 
the case as it was called, taken out of 
the ordinary and arranged course of 
proceedings, and for no other motive 
that he could imagine except that a 
witness might be hustled into the box. 
his evidence taken, and then hustled 
out of the box before there could be any 
cross-examination into his antecedents, 
before any test of the value or worth- 
lessness of the evidence hurriedly given 
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could be applied. But perhaps he was 
straying beyond the limits of his sub- 
ject, and would not pursue that 
matter. In another instance a boy 
named Tom Walsh was sent for by the 
police. This Walsh, a lad of 19 years 
of age, had committed a series of frauds 
or attempted frauds on an Insurance 
Company, and when the District In- 
spector sent for him and put questions 
as to evidence he could give, the 
Inspector remarked, ‘‘I don’t know 
what may happen to you about that 
Insurance Company.” The boy, of 
course, took this as athreat, and it was 
a threat and something more. It wasa 
threat that if he did not give evidence 
satisfactory to the police he would be 
prosecuted, and it was an intimation 
that if he gave evidence for The Times 
in London he would not be prosecuted 
for fraud. There could be no more 
serious charge against District Inspector 
Allen than using his position us an 
executive officer ; he had been guilty of 
condoning a grave crime in the interest 
of an official conspiracy of agents of the 
Government. What were equal facili- 
ties? He could understand if the 
Government had taken up the challenge 
of Irish Members ; if they had instituted 
a criminal prosecution on their own be- 
half, or even if they had had recourse 
to a Select Committee of the House, he 
could understand their course and would 
cheerfully recognize their right to use 
all the resources at their disposal; but 
the Government had not the courage to 
take either course. As to the declaration 
about treating the parties equally, it 
was unfair, it was treacherous, and so 

ublic opinion would re it, to put 
orward The Times as a thin veil behind 
which all the official forces of the 
Government, all the resources of the 
public purse, were discovered every day 
in full and energetic action. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he hoped 
the House would pardon him if he 
passed lightly over certain points in the 
speeches of hon. Members opposite re- 
lating to topics he had often had to deal 
with, and at that late hour he ventured 
to think the House would not desire that 
he should again go over the details of 
the occurrences at Mitchelstown. Allu- 
sion had frequently been made to the 
telegram despatched by Captain Plunkett, 
and the hon. Member for West Belfast 
had again quoted that telegram as if it 
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ceedings, that what Captain Plunkett 
telegraphed was, ‘‘ Do not hesitate to 
shoot should it prove to be necessary,” 
or words to that effect, and it was ob- 
vious that the final words governed the 
whole sense of the sentence. Into that, 
however, there was no need for bim to 
enter further. Then as to Inspector 
Irwin. He had never been quite able 
to understand why Inspector Irwin 
was made the particular pet of hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, for there could be 
no doubt whatever that he was the man 
who gave the least justifiable order, if 
any unjustifiable order was given at all, 
which he did not admit, the order given 
by Inspector Irwin was unjustifiable, or 
the least justifiable, because it was the 
last order given. [ Cries of dissent and 
‘‘Buckshot!”’] If hon. Gentlemen 
would pardon him for saying it, the 
legality of using buckshot against a 
crowd which had run away was as much 
open to question ; the legality or ille- 
gality was the same whether the firing 
was with buckshot or bullets. But the 
whole circumstances in relation to 
Mitchelstown had been discussed ad 
nauseum, and discussed under far more 
favourable circumstances than those of 
the present time. The first ob- 
servation he had to make in refer- 
ence to the events that resulted in the 
death of the man Kinsella was that the 
illegality committed by the Emergency 
men, so he was advised on legal opinion, 
was a technical one. He did not deny 
the technical illegality. 

Mr. SEXTON, interrupting, said, the 
illegality was both technical and sub- 
stantial ; technical in that they refused 
to show their authority, and substantial 
in that they went to destrain on a farm, 
the legal interest of which had passed 
out of the owner’s hands. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he was in- 
formed by his hon. and learned Friend 
that the second ground, the second alle- 
gation of illegality, was not a substan- 
tial one. The hon. Gentleman then 
went on to make an accusation against 
the police for not having accompanied 
the Emergency men on the expedition. 
This accusation he was sorry to hear, 
because it was one of the things insisted 
upon, and the Government were always 
most anxious that they should not be 
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consisted of the words, ‘‘ Do not hesitate ' regarded as being in the 
to shoot,” but he must surely be aware, having to give protection to 
if he had paid any attention to the rl 
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uired to give protection to officers of 

e law, and the police would be acting 
contrary to the general order. He was 
not alluding to any special order that 
might be given; they would be acting 
against the general spirit of their in- 
structions if they attempted to give that 
kind of protection to Emergency men, 
who were servants of the landlord, as 
they were bound to give to officers of 
the law. He had no doubt it was upon 
that ground that the police abstained 
from accompanying the Emergency men 
on their expedition. Another thing 
should be mentioned which the hon. 
Member appeared to have entirely for- 
gotten when he was attacking the Emer- 
gency man Freeman, and that was that 
the Judge had declared from the Bench 
that it was admitted on all hands that 
Freeman had not been identified as the 
man who fired the fatal shot. It was 
not necessary for the House to go into 
the evidence ; it was sufficient to satisfy 
the Judge and Jury, and that would 
perey satisfy the House. The hon. 

ember went on to refer to disgraceful 
treatment he said prisoners received 
from the police; and here he might at 
once tell the hon. Member that he was 
extremely anxious to use the method of 
summons in preference to warrant, and 
now that he found that a summons 
was effective, gave directions that unless 
there were special grounds for supposing 
that a summons would not be obeyed, 
the method of summons should be used. 
But why the warrant was used rather 
than thesummons in the early days of 
the Crimes Act was because many of 
those whom the hon. Gentleman de- 
scribed, and no doubt correctly, as 
respectable persons, Members of the 
House and others, refused to obey a 
summons, and went careering over the 
country, escaping from the police in 
every direction, until the Executive were 
obliged to work by the method of war- 
rant rather than by the more lenient 
method of summons. Then the hon. 
Member asked why prisoners were 
handcuffed. Well, as a rule, pri- 
soners were not handcuffed. he 
regulations for the Constabulary on this 
point were that handcuffs should only be 
used if the prisoner was charged with 
the commission of a serious crime, if he 
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was known to be of bad or violent 
character, if there was reason to appre- 
hend an attempt at escape or an attempt 
at rescue or violence. No prisoner was 
handcuffed except for one of these rea- 
sons, and no doubt in the particular case 
to which the hon. Gentleman alluded, 
the last was the very ground for the 
action of the police, they had reason to 
believe, from the state of feeling in the 
district, that there might be some 


' attempt at rescue or some attempt at 


violence. But what the hon. Member 
said in regard to the Dunloe prisoners 
was most unreasonable. He complained 
that prisoners had been brought up in 
custody, that they did not give evidence, 
and they were remanded again and 
again, and taken back from whence they 
were brought. But who was to blame 
for this when the prisoners refused to 
give evidence? It was a legal inquiry 
held under Section I. of the Act. The 
men were capable of giving evidence, 
but they refused, and their conduct was 
applauded by hon. Gentlemen opposite. 
[‘* Hear, hear!” and cries of ‘‘ They will 
continue to refuse.”’] He did not desire 
to control the opinion of hon. Members 
in the House, but they must be aware 
that if they took that view it was abso- 
lutely impossible for the police to take 
any course other than that of carefully 
guarding the safety of those persons who 
refused to obey the obligations of the 
law. Passing to the next point, the 
hon. Gentleman asked what course the 
Attorney General was going to take in 
the matter of Constable Swindell. To 
this he had to say that he had that even- 
ing received a telegram from the 
Attorney General, informing him that 
Swindell was going to be examined 
before a magistrate. He reminded the 
hon. Gentleman, whosupposed an un- 
usual course had been taken, that he was 
wrong, but that it would be most un- 
usual to pursue the course he recom- 
mended. To proceed against any man 
under such circumstances simply on the 
verdict of a Coroner’s Jury was not the 
ordinary practice in Ireland, nor, indeed, 
in England, and the Attorney General 
had strictly followed the precedents set 
him by his Predecessors. There then 
remained only the complaint of hon. 
Members of the conduct of the police in 
reference to Zhe Zimes newspaper. The 
Government were accused of not dealing 
equally as between the two parties be- 
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fore the Royal Commission. He abso- 
lutely denied the allegation. Let the 


House note that until it could be proved 
or shown that any demand made on the 
Constabulary by one party had been 
granted to that party, and a similar 
request made by the other party had 
not been granted, under these circum- 
stances, and under these circumstances 
alone, would it be legitimate for hon. 
Members to say the Government did not 
act equally between the parties. What 
particular proofs were there of this 
general accusation of unfairness? The 
hon. Member for Northampton said 
that tickets had been sent by The 
Times to the police to give to persons 
in certain neighbourhoods. e was 
bound to say he saw no _ illegality 
in this use of the Constabulary in Ire- 
land, and if the other party in the 
case desired similar assistance, if they 
desired to send a ticket to any priest 
whose address was not accurately known 
and could not readily be found in any 
other way, no doubt the Constabulary 
would act in a similar way. Then the 
hon. Gentleman brought forward the 
ease of Inspector Irwin, and here the 
accusation was that the Inspector had 
taken down in shorthand the evidence 
of a police constable or several police 
constables. Again he could see no 
illegality in that, and really could not 
see what there was to complain of in one 
person assisting another, both living in 
London, to put his evidence into shape. 
How was it, asked the hon. Member for 
West Belfast, all these members of the 
Force were in London. Well, they were 
there becase they had been subpoenaed 
by The Times. [‘‘ Hear, bear,” and cries 
of * Not all.””] The hon. Member ap- 
peared to be of opinion that it was in 
accordance with his desire that these 
members of the Force should continue in 
London ; but he could assure the hon. 
Member, and those who appeared to 
agree with the hon. Member, that the 
absence of these officers was extremely 
inconvenient to the Irish Government. 
{An hon. Memper: Send them back 
then]. He bad done everything in his 
power to diminish the number of con- 
stables off duty, because the Executive 
Government was seriously hampered by 
their absence. They were, however, 


obliged to be in London under the 
orders of the Court, having been sub- 
peonaed by Zhe Times. So far as he 
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knew there were no Constabulary officers 
in London except under such circum- 
stances. The last case adduced in sup- 
port of the allegations made was that of 
the boy Walsh. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE remarked that 
the right hon. Gentleman had not men- 
tioned the case of Inspector Gray. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he under- 
stood that the facts put forward in that 
instance were not correct; he was in- 
formed that the hon. Gentleman was 
mistaken. As to Walsh, that was the 
very case he was not allowed yesterday 
in Committee to deal with; he was sorry 
for it, for, had he been allowed to deal 
with it, it would have saved part of the 

resent discussion. The hon. Member for 
est Belfast was labouring under an 
entire and complete misapprehension in 
the matter. The allegation in this in- 
stance was that Inspector Allen was 
examining Walsh on behalf of Zhe Times, 
and, in doing this, coerced him, under a 
threat of prosecution for fraud, unless he 
gave evidence for Zhe Times. Well, both 
statements were made by the hon. 
Gentleman under complete misappre- 
hension of the true character of the case. 
To begin with, the police officer abso- 
lutely denied that he ever used any 
threat at all; and, in the second place, 
the investigation he was engaged in, the 
examination he was conducting, was not 
an examination on behalf of Zhe Zimes, 
but an investigation preliminary to an 
inquiry under Section 1 of the Crimes 
Act for criminal conspiracy ; and, in so 
doing, the police officer was not exceed- 
ing his duty as he would have been had he 
been conducting an inquiry on behalf of 
The Times; he was acting strictly within 
his right and according to the duty im- 
sed upon him by the office he held. 
nder such circumstances the House 
would see that the serious accusation as 
to the manner in which the Constabulary 
had been used in regard to the pending 
inquiry before the Commission was 
wholly without foundation. Speaking 
on behalf of the Government, they were 
bound to give every assistance they could 
to the Commission to find out the truth ; 
that duty he presumed hon. Gentlemen 
would not deny was imposed on the 
Government and on every member of the 
community. But while he laid this down 
as a general proposition, setting it forth 
as the rule that governed the action of 
the Government, that any question put 
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to the Government by the Commission 
they were bound to answer, yet they 
held themselves absolutely equal be- 
tween the parties—they would give one 
party nothing that they would not be 
prepared, under similar circumstances, 
to give to the other party. 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.) said, in 
the right hon. Gentleman’s statement in 
reply to criticisms upon the cireum- 
stances that attended the death of Kin- 
sella he had not met one charge made by 
his hon. Friend the Member for West 
Belfast—namely, that the police, being 
fully acquainted with the circumstances 
that led to the belief that a breach of 
the peace was likely to take place from 
the action of these Emergency men who 
were going on an errand of questionable 
legality, ought to have been on the spot, 
not for the protection of the landlord’s 
servants, the Emergency men—for, as 
everybody knew, they were perfectly 
well able to take care of themselves, and 
knew it themselves—but to prevent a 
breach of the peace and for the protec- 
tion of the people should a threatening 
state of things arise. He said instructions 
were given tothe police thatthey were not 
in any case to protect the Emergency men, 
and he drew a line of distinction be- 
tween armed Emergency men, the ser- 
vants of the landlord, and the Sheriff's 
officers. To thishe (Mr. Dillon) listened 
with astonishment, for it was only yes- 
terday the right hon. Gentleman was 
engaged in pointing out that a large 
portion of the police were anently 
occupied in protecting armed Emergency 
men. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR, interposing, 
said, he must have been so unfortunate 
as to make his meaning obscure. What 
he meant was that when Emergency 
men were simply engaged as servants of 
the landlord in a seizure, that was a case 
very different from the duty of protecting 
the officers ofthe law. Ofcourse, where 
Emergency men were in danger and 
asked for protection it was given. 

Mr. DILLON resumed. Did he 
understand that the police in Ireland, 
being fully armed with knowledge that 
a breach of the peace was likely to 
arise between armed men and unarmed 
peasants, were not to be on the spot to 
prevent that breach of the peace and 
arrest the offenders? It was admitted 
by the Chief Secretary that a consider- 
able body of police were qu in 
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men, and they knew the latter were 
going to a place where a breach of the 
peace was likely to occur; they had 
nothing to do but follow the men, but 
for a set purpose they abstained from 
doing so. If that was the doctrine of 
the right hon. Gentleman, and his idea of 
the use of the police force, it was 
singularly different from that of any other 
civilized Government, One of the first 
duties of a Police Force was to be pre- 
sent to prevent an anticipated breach of 
the peace. In this instance there was 
no question of protecting Emergency 
men, or assisting them to make the 
seizure; it was a question of protecting 
unfortunate unarmed people about to be 
attacked by a large force of men armed 
with deadly weapons. Then the right 
hon. Gentleman went on to say that in 
the course of this most unsatisfactory 
trial the Judge stated that everybody 
admitted Freeman did not fire the fatal 
shot, and that the learned Judge’s 
dictum ought to be enough to satisfy 
the House. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Generally 
conceded. 

Mr. DILLON: Let the House examine 
the facts. On the one hand was the 
statement that it was generally con- 
ceded that Freeman did not fire the shot. 
But he (Mr. Dillon) stood by at the 
inquest, and heard three men swear 
they saw Freeman shoot the man 
through the heart with their own 
eyes. Three men swore that, and 
with a circumstantiality he never saw 
exceeded. They swore that Freeman, 
before taking aim, exclaimed—‘‘By God, 
I'll shoot you!” and then drew a revol- 
ver. They described his action; how he 
put the weapon across his left wrist totake 

etter aim ; stepped to within two yards 
of where Kinsella stood, and shot the 
man through the heart, and they saw 
the murdered man fall. In the face of 
these three eye-witnesses, who swore to 
their evidence in his (Mr. Dillon’s) 
hearing, and near the place where the 
corpse of the murdered man lay, the 
right hon. Gentleman said it was gene- 
rally conceded that this man Freeman 
never fired the fatal shot. He had heard 
the statement of the learned Judge, but 
he did not know what was before the 
Judge to induce him to make such a 
statement. Butin reference to what the 
right hon. Gentleman said, it should be 
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pointed out that Freeman was never 
tried, sothat, when the right hon. Gentle- 
man went on to say the Judge’s state- 
ment evidently satisfied the jury, there 
was no jury in the case, for it never came 
totrial. The Grand Jury, the agents of 
Freeman’s omployers, interfered to save 
Freeman from trial ; and, indeed, it was 
manifest that if it had come to trial 
the statement of the Judge, in face of 
the evidence of the three eye-witnesses 
referred to, would bea mostimproper one, 
for on matters of fact it was for the jury to 
decide. Therefore, he declared the expla- 
nations in this case wholly unsatisfactory. 
This unfortunate man was murdered in 
open daylight, in the presence of a num- 
ber of witnesses who swore to the fact ; 
his murder had gone unavenged, his 
murderer walked about the neighbour- 
hood scorning at the Law, and blood 
cried to Heaven for vengence from the 
soil it stained. Then, take the case ofa 
man with whom he was acquainted—Mr. 
John Malone, of Newbridge, Chairman 
of the Town Council, apprehended by 
the police with other gentlemen of the 
district. Mr. Malone was a gentleman 
who by no possibility could be suspected 
of being guilty of violence, or attempt 
to escape or interfere with the course of 
the most unjust law, but he, with a 
number of other gentlemen, well known 
to be a—— respectable citizens, and, 
though nothing had been alleged afford- 
ing a shadow of excuse-—these were sub- 
jected to proceedings only resorted to 
by the police in England against violent 
and dangerous criminals. These respec- 
table citizens, who were charged with 
an offence of the lightest character—un- 
lawful assemblage—though it wasdoubt- 
ful whether it was unlawful even under 
the Coercion Act—but, admitting it was 
unlawful—admitting the crime—it was 
but of a trifling character even in the 
view of the Irish Government; and to 
bring them through the streets of the 
town from Kilmainham, handcuffed like 
thieves or desperate pny was an 
outrage which, though it might gratify 
the spite of Irish officials, it would be 
found he was no false prophet when he 
said it would cause an amount of trouble 
in County Kildare that would not be got 
rid of for some years to come. Such 
roceedings exhibited the agents of the 
vernment in the most odious light, 


more odious even than acts of high- 
handed oppression; they exhibited the 
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malignant and petty desire to inflict 
every sort of ignominy, contumely, and 
disgrace of men respected by all their 
fellow-citizens. The right. hon. Gentle- 
man asked what was to be done when 
witnesses refused to give evidence 
before a Commission of inquiry under 
Clause 1. Let the right hon. Gentle- 
man know this fact, that might also 
interest Members of the House, that 
these peasants did refuse to give evi- 
dence under Clause 1, and that they 
beat him and his clause out of County 
Donegal. He started an inquiry in 
Dunloe and other districts under Clause 
1, but these Donegal peasants hunted 
him and his magistrates out of the 
County. He could tell the right hon.Gen- 
tleman this, further, from County Donegal, 
that he defied him to get any man to 
give evidence under Clause 1. He ad- 
mitted that under this iniquitous and 
horrible Act the right hon. Gentleman 
was entitled to prosecute and imprison 
the people, but he denied that he was 
entitled to murder them; he could 
imprison them, but he was not allowed 
to take theirlives. Thelaw never con- 
templated the taking of aged men on an 
outside-car in inclement weather 35 
miles through the cold and rain, not 
allowing them sufficient covering or 
food, to Derry, and to repeatthis three 
times. This was for no crime whatever, 
but to further inquiry into an alleged 
combination of tenants which, if it 
existed, had no criminality in it. No 
crime were they charged with but that 
of living in a poverty-stricken district, 
striving to get together a few meals of 

tatoes to keep body and soul together. 
‘reated like dogs as they had been he 
was proud of these poor, poverty-stricken 
peasants of Donegal, who had such a 
sound respect for liberty as to defy the 
right hon. Gentleman and his Coercion 
Act tyranny. A few words he had to say 
in regard to the proposed enormous 
evictions on the Olphert estate in 
Donegal. He sought to reply to the 
right hon. Gentleman in Committee 
yesterday, but was unable to do so 
owing to the course taken. The right 
hon. Gentleman said that Mr. Olphert 
was an improving landlord, a popular 
landlord, and that no trouble had arisen 


on the estate until the agitators on 
whose shoulders all the disorders of 
Ireland were laid visited the district 18 
months ago. He asked the right hon. 
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Gentleman in debate did he mean to 
say that no trouble had arisen there 
before, and he said, ‘‘ No, nothing of the 
kind ; Mr. me — always a 
resident, ular, and improving land- 
lord.” Well, he siete taken with- 
out warning, he was astounded at the 
audacity of the statement, though he 
was accustomed to strong assurances 
from the right hon.Gentleman. But, as 
a fact, in 1884, Mr. Olphert evicted the 
whole of a townland, about 50 tenants, 
and after a protracted struggle they 
were reinstated on some terms of 
compromise through the intervention of 
Father M’Fadden, of Gweedore. So, 
then, the dispute did not begin with the 
action of agitators 18 months ago. But 
to bring home to the minds of Members 
the magnitude of the injury to be per- 
petrated at great expense to taxpayers, 
and by the agency of the Royal Irish 
Constabulary, he would be compelled to 
refer to a remoter period, when the 
House was so struck with the condition 
of things on the Olphert estate, in Done- 
gal, that a special Committee was ap- 
pointed to inquire into the distress that 
revailed. He would read from the 

eport of the proceedings of that Com- 
mittee, which sat in June, 1858. The 
inquiry was into the causes of the 
destitution that existed in certain dis- 
tricts in Donegal, within which the 
Olphert estate was situated. The parish 
priest of the time, in giving his evi- 
dence, referred to the wretched con- 
dition of the tenants ; how their clothing 
could not be worse, how they partially 
existed on sea- weed. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
is now travelling wide of the Constabu- 
lary Vote in entering into the evidence 
given before this Committee so many 
years ago. 

Mr. DILLON said, he was anxious 
to observe the Rules of Order. Yes- 
terday he pointed out that a large 
Constabulary force was actually on the 
march to assist at the eviction of a 
large number of tenants on this estate, 
and he was met with the assertion 
that what was taking place was due 
entirely to the course taken by himself 
and his friends, and that the landlord 
of the estate had ever been kind and 
indulgent, and he thought this justified 
the reference. He was going to show 
that the estate had been under a mer- 
ciless, rack-renting, evicting landlord for 
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the past 30 years ; that the tenants then 
were in a state of abject destitution, and 
thus he proposed to meet the allegation 
that the landlord never had any trouble 
or distress until the advent of himself 
and his friends. 

Mz. A. J. BALFOUR said, he cer- 
tainly never said that the district was 
prosperous. 

Mr. DILLON said, the right hon. 
Gentleman certainly gave the Committee 
to understand that Mr. Olphert was a 
good landlord, and that there never had 
been any trouble until himself and his 
friends intervened. Until then he gave 
the Committee yesterday to understand 
that the tenants were contented with 
theirlandlord. In view of the Speaker’s 
ruling he would not go at length into 
the proceedings before the Select COom- 
mittee ; but he could prove beyond all 
question, and he invited Members to 
examine the evidence for themselves, 
the state of things that existed long 
years ago, when these tenants were found 
by visitors in such a state that they 
had not sufficient clothing for decency, 
that they had to rely on sea-weed to 
preserve themselves from starvation. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I am sorry to in- 
terrupt the hon. Gentleman, but this has 
nothing to do with the present Constab- 
ulary Vote. 

Mr. DILLON said, he would leave 
the subject, but he greatly feared that 
with 500 Constabulary marching to 
assist in levelling the houses of these 
unfortunate tenants it would very soon 
have a great deal to do with the Cop 
stabulary Vote. 

Mx. SPEAKER: My interruption of 
the hon. Member was to point out that 
to allude to the past history of the estate 
as he was doing, and the action of the 
landlord then, was foreign to the Con- 
stabulary Vote. If he has anything to 
urge in reference to the Constabulary, 
that they have transgressed their duty, 
anything in that respect would be in 
Order. But he would not be in Order 
in entering at length into a general 
account of the estate and the tenantry 
30 years ago. 


Mr. DILLON said, he would not pur- 
sue the subject, but he would conclude 
with the hope that he had said enough 
to show the right hon. Gentleman that 
he was misinformed, and to induce him 
to institute some inquiry before he 
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launched this force against these unfor- 
tunate tenants. 

Dr. TANNER (Oork Oo., Mid) said, 
he yesterday received a direct challenge 
from the right hon. Gentleman who, 
unfortunately, held the position of Chief 
Secre for Ireland, in reference to 
the troubles that occurred in Fermoy in 
the past year. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had evidently received his infor- 
mation from the usual sources, and made 
the singular statement that the police 
were attacked at Fermoy in consequence 
of the excitement arising out of the 
trial and committal of the Member for 
North-East Cork by the Resident Magis- 
trates, Messrs. Eaton and Stokes, in 
Mitchelstown. He had no opportunity 
of replying to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman on the previous day. Fer- 
moy had always been a _ quiet 
town, but on the night following the 
trial of the Member for the district there 
was naturally some little excitement 
and a desire to know what had taken 
place. On his arrival there a certain 
number of Nationalists came to his 
hotel and asked him to say a few 
words. There was nothing unreason- 
able in this, though he confessed, having 
left Cork early that morning, he was 
more anxious for rest than to address 
a meeting. He, however, complied 
with the request, to give an account of 
what had taken place, and for the pur- 
= went to the rooms of the Young 

reland Society. Some 300 or 400 
people assembled, and to these he com- 
menced to speak from a window. On 
the outskirts of the crowd he noticed 
some four sub-constables and a sergeant. 
He had not been speaking more than 
a minute-and-a-half when from the op- 
po corner of the square a large 

ody of police appeared, wheeled into 
line, and advanced towards the people 
with batons drawn. Not cmehaadll ‘ 
many of the people, among whom were 
women and children, remembering 
Mitchelstown, Youghal, and other valiant 
deeds, under the doughty championship 
of the right hon. Gentleman, seeing the 
threatening attitude of the police, be- 
gantorun. The police came up under 
the leadership of Sub-Inspector Jones, 
of Fermoy, and suddenly a policeman 
deliberately raised his baton and struck 
a man in the crowd; then there was a 
general scrimmage, the people ran, the 
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police charged about, and shouts, shrieks, 


cries, and groans arose on all sides. 
Seeing this, and knowing the temper 
of the police, and having been twice 
bludgeoned himself by them, and bear- 
ing in mind the order “baton them, 
but don’t arrest,” he ran out and 
did what he could; but the story would 
have been a great deal worse but for 
the arrival of the Resident Magistrate, 
Mr. Dunstable. Mr. Dunstable be- 
haved like a gentleman, and thanked 
him for what he had done to prevent 
the disorderly outrage by the police on 
the people of Fermoy. Sub-Inspector 
Jones, however, split up his force into 
three parties, leaving one party with 
Mr. Dunstable. There was never any 
trouble where Mr. Dunstable was, but 
trouble followed wherever Jones and 
his heroes went. Two incidents he 
would mention that came under his 
observation. At the corner where the 
bridge crossed the Blackwater he saw 
a little girl running and a policeman 
following her with baton raised. He 
remonstrated with the man, and asked 
how he dared raise his staff against a 
child. The policeman said she was 
going to throw stones; but there was no 
evidence of it—and Minnie Murphy was 
but a child of 10 years. With Mr. Dun- 
stable’s aid the child was allowed to 
escape. But the police had extinguished 
the lights on the bridge, and were 
charging wildly here and there in the 
dark, batoning everybody they met. 
The right hon. Gentleman sat and 
smiled as Members talked of the actions 
of the Constabulary, but he should have 
liked the mght hon. Gentlemen to have 
seen what he saw that night. He saw 
an old woman endeavouring to escape 
struck on the back by a policeman with 
his baton—the baton broke under the 
blow. Here was the baton broken with 
the force of the blow on the back of an 
old woman. [Here the hon. Member 
produced part of the broken staff.] Of 
course hon. and gallant Members who 
had done a good deal of execution among 
‘* Black men,” whom the Chief of the 
Government reprobated, could afford to 
smile at anything that brought pain and 
misfortune on their fellow-creatures ; 
but, perhaps, if the Chief Secretary 
realized what it meant, he would notallow 
that sort of thing to go on. During last 
week he happened to be in Kildare. 


Dr. Tanner 
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He was not ashamed to say he was en- 
gaged in prosecuting the Plan of Cam- 
paign. On Monday he happened there 
to speak to a gentleman, a Conservative, 
a subscriber to the Loyal and Patriotic 
League-—the hon. Member for South 
Huntingdon (Mr. Smith-Barry) would 
recognize the name if he mentioned it— 
and this gentleman said he had never 
seen enptiia more brutal, more deser- 
ving of reprobation than the conduct of 
the police in the streets of Naas. Such 
cases might be mentioned by the hundred. 
He could himself refer to 56 such cases, 
in 32 of which he was witness of the 
scenes, scenes some of which were 
enough to make even Tory blood run 
cold. Ofcourse the right hon. Gentle- 
man had always a different version, but 
then it was derived from the very per- 
sons who were responsible for these 
troubles. Murder had been committed 
in the name of law in many districts. 
Although barren of a result, it was still 
the duty of Irish Mombers to press these 
matters on the attention of the House 
and of a Minister unworthy of his 
position. 


Mr. Arthur Balfour rose in his 
place, and claimed to move, “‘ That the 
Question be now put.” 


Much confusion; during which Dr. 
Tanner placed the broken bton on the 
Front Bench, beside the seat of the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, who re- 
moved it to the table. 


Question put, ‘‘ That the Question be 
now put.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 141; Noes 
39: Majority 102.—Div. List, No. 341.) 


Dr. TANNER, addressing the 8 er 
seated, and with his hat on, said he had 
to call attention to a personal matter. 
Just now he left a broken baton near the 
Chief Secretary, that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman might look at it, and see how it 
had been broken. Since then a private 
Member—he did not know the Division 
he represented, but he gave him his 
name as Thomas Fielden—insisted on 
going into the Aye Lobby, and refused 
to restore the broken baton, which was 
his (Dr. Tanner’s) property. He (Dr. 
Tanner) regretted the absence of the 
Speaker from tbe Chair, or he would 
have mentioned this at once. How 
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came the Speaker to be absent and then 
present ? 


Mr. SPEAKER: The House is almost 
as tired as I am of these wretched per- 
sonal disputes that circulate around the 
hon. Member for Mid Cork. At the 
same time, if any hon. Member has 
taken the baton referred to, I hope he 
will at once restore it. 

Mr. FIELDEN (Lancashire, 8.E, 
Middleton) said, the baton was thrown 
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The House divided :—Ayes 141; Noes 
39: Majority 102.—(Div. List, No. 342.) 


Resolution agreed to. 
Subsequent Resolutions agreed to. 


ADJOURNMENT. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That this House do now adjourn.” 


Mr. SEXTON asked, on behalf of the 


upon the floor, as he understood, for ex- ‘hon. Member for Northampton (Mr. 
amination by any Member who cared to! Bradlaugh), who had been compelled to 
look at it; but if the hon. Member! leave, how it was that the promised 











wished to have it—— 

Mr. SPEAKER: I am sure the hon. 
Member —— 

Dr. TANNER: He took it off the 
desk. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! I 
am sure the hon. Gentleman will not 
think it necessary to pursue the subject 
further. He will be good enough to 
hand the baton back. 

Mr. FIELDEN then replaced the 
baton on the Table of the House. 


Question put accordingly, ‘‘ That 
£369,288 stand part of the Resolution.” 
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‘copies of Papers, in reference to Mr. 
Thomas Moroney and his imprisonment, 
|had not been forwarded as had been 
| promised at the Irish Office ? 
|" Me. A. J. BALFOUR said, he had 
just written to the hon. Member, enclo- 
sing copies of medical Reports, and other 
matters in reference to this subject. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


House adjourned at ten minutes 
after Two o'clock, 
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